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^  "  Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so 

r  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 

3  her  strength.    Let  her  and  Falsehood  papple ;  who  ever  knew  her  put  to  the 

worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ?" — NIil  ton's  Arbopaoitica. 


i 

i  

f 

I  OiNCB  these  memorable  words  were  penned,  by  one  whose  ju(%- 

[  ment  in  political  truth  was  not  less  accurate  and  profound,  than 

i  \as  genius  in  poetical  conception  was  daring  and  sublime,  the 

k  world  has  witnessed  rapid  advances  in  all  the  natural  sciences,  as 

^  well  as  in  the  ornamental  and  the  useful  arts  of  life.     It  has  not 

^  been  thus,  however,  with  politics  and  morals,  notwithstanding  the 

I  superior  importance  of  these  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  man« 

!  Philosophers  have  made  i^nmense  strides  in  almost  every  depart- 

ment of  physical  knowledge,  even  since  the  time  of  Newton :  but 
what  have  they  contributed  to  morals  and  politics  since  the  days  of 
Bacon,  Milton,  and  Locke  ?  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  when 
even  the  first  principles  of  many  of  the  sciences  now  fully  developed 
were  imknown,the  advantage  of  publicity  in  bestowing  praise  and 
censure,  the  one  to  incite  to  good,  and  the  other  to  restrain  from  bad 
actions,  was  well  understood.  Yet,  while  every  other  indication  of 
advancing  knowledge  has  been  abundantly  apparent,  so  slow  has 
been  the  spread  of  this  early  discovery,  that  only  among  a  few 
of  the  modem  nations  of  the  earth  is  it  sufficiently  unilerstood  or 
valued,  to  be  thought  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  to  maintain;  and 
even  in  these  favoured  nations  there  are  still  thousands  who  either 
dq  not  comprehend,  or  who  will  not  admit,  that  the  interests  of 
Thith  and  Justice  are  best  promoted  by  the  fullest  publicity,  and 
the  constant  and  frequent  trials  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
conflicting  opinions,  by  bringing  them  to  "  grapple  in  free  and 
open  encounter.^' 


{ .(b< 


^^  m^  ^^ '^'-^ --^^..Goo^. 


^  Introduction, 

The  issue  of  a  long-contested  straggle  in  defence  of  this  itn* 
portant  doctrine^  has  given  birth  to  the  present  Publication ;  and 
although  the  immediate  consequences  of  that  issue  may  continue 
for  some  time  to  be  severely  felt  by  the  individual  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  suffer  in  so  proud  a  cause ;  yet^  if  the  remote  advan- 
tages of  it  be  seen  through  the  good  which  these  pages  may  sooner 
or  later  be  the  favoured  medium  of  promoting  among  his  country- 
men at  home^  and  the  millions  who  look  up  to  them  for  protection 
and  instruction  abroad^  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  that  he 
has  endufed.  In  explanation  of  what  is  here  alluded  to,  it  may 
hk  suftcient  to  state  brie%  in  these  intfoductory  sheets,  that 
the  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  this  Work,  after  having  personally 
visited  most  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  eastern  and  western 
world,  was  engaged  during  the  last  five  years  fA  his  residence  in 
India  in  encouraging,  through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  such  in- 
quiries and  discussions  as  appeared  to  him  best  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  East,  and  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  British  nation  in  that  extensive  portion  of 
their  empire.  The  last  temporary  Governor  General  of  that  coun- 
try was  among  the  number  of  those  who  did  not  understand  the 
worth,  or  could  not  comprehend  the  universal  application,  of  Mil- 
ton's beautiful  fend  expressive  maxim ;  unless  he  were  hostile  to  the 
victory  of  Truth,  and  therefore  forbade  her  open  encounter  with  her 
enemy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  determined  both  to  "  license" 
and  "  prohibit."  He  accordingly  banished  from  the  country  the 
chief  promoter  of  views  opposed  to  his  own  j  and  put  the  press 
under  such  restraints,  that  Falsehood  has  now  the  whole  field 
to  herself:  for  while  *'  every  wind  of  doctrine"  is  there  "  let 
loose  to  play  upon  the  earth.  Truth  is  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
in  the  field  to  oppose  them.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  that 
a  new  scene  should  be  opened  to  her  efforts;  and  though  this  be  a 
remote  one,  her  power  is  fortunately  great,  and  her  influence 
capable  not  only  of  bounding  over  time  and  space,  but  of  breaking 
through  even  the  stronger  barriers  of  prejudice  and  hate  combined. 
May  her  omnipresence  be  felt,  and  her  oinnipotence  acknowledged, 
through  regions  hitherto  a  stranger  to  her  reign  ! 

The  duty  of  nations  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people  they  subjugate,  can  scarcely  require  to  be  enforced  by 
argument:  the  advantage  to  the  nders  and  the  ruled,  of  in- 
creasing the  common  stock  of  information  regarding  the  several 
interests  of  each,  cannot  be  disputed*  To  facilitate  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  important  ends,  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
objects  always  kept  in  view  in  the  conduct  of  this  Publication ; 
and  to  such  labours  the  aid  of  all  who  deem  them  worthy  of  their 
attention  is  particularly  invited.  Extending  its  views  both  to  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  world,  it  will  consider  the  improvement 
of  these,  the  leading  purpose  for  which  it  is  established;  aud 
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every  thing  that  ie  connected  with  the  interests  of  onr  Indian 
empire  in  the  East,  and  our  Colonial  possessions  in  the  West^ 
as  well  as  the  numerous  smaller  settlements  subject  to  the  British 
rule,  and  studding  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Seas,  will  find  in  its  pages  a  welcome  reception.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  though  these  will  be  the  primcipal,  they  wilt 
not  be  the  exclusive  o^ects  of  attention.  The  principle  of  UxiLmr 
will  be  the  standard  by  which  all  claims  on  its  space  will  be  de- 
termined. But  when  these  claims  are  satisfied,  the  less  important 
ones,  which  have  merely  talent  in  their  execution,  and  pleasure  for 
their  object,  will  not  be  neglected. 

It  remains  to  state  briefly  the  general  order  and  arrangement 
which  will  be  observed  -in  the  Work,  as  far  as  it  may  be  pracdca« 
ble  to  maintain  these  with  uniformity.  The  Jirst  portion  of  each 
Number  will  be  devoted  to  Original  prose  Articles,  Reviews  of  new 
Books,  occasional  Poems,  and  short  Essays  on  such  subjects  as 
may  be  deemed  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  Publica- 
tion, and  most  likely  to  inform  and  gratify  all  classes  of  its  readers. 
The  second  portion  will  be  given  to  the  Letters  of  such  persons  as 
may  adopt  this  channel  of  laying  before  their  countrymen,  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  peculiar  sentiments  they  may  entertain  on 
any  sulject  coming  within  the.  range  of  public  discussion  :  and  in 
this  department  of  the  Work,  the  utmost  liberty  will  be  given  to 
men  entertaining  the  most  opposite  sentiments,  to  state  them  freely 
and  fully.  The  opinions  of  the  Editor  will  necessarily  stamp  a  cer- 
tain character  on  the  general  shape  and  tendency  of  his  Publication, 
which  he  trusts  will  he  found  to  be  fiiendly  to  the  best  and  defurest 
interests  of  the  human  race :  but  others  will  be  as  free  to  express 
their  opinions  as  himself,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from  him, 
provided  only  that  they  confine  themselves  to  the  public  conduct  of 
public  men,  without  descending  to  an  invasion  of  domestic  life,  and 
the  slander  of  private  character,  which  will  never  be  encouraged.  The 
third  portion  will  contain  faithful  Reports  of  Debates  in  the  India 
House,  and  British  Parliament,  on  Indian  and  Colonial  questions ;  sd 
as  to  preserve  much  of  what  is  now  lost  to  the  world,  firom  not  being 
deemed  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  be  included  in  the  reports 
of  the  London  papers.  When  no  such  debates  occur,  occasion  will 
be  taken  to  review  the  political  events  of  the  intervening  period,  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  our  eastern  or  western  dependencies.  An 
accurate  and  carefully  digested  account  of  the  progressive  Dfecoveries 
and  Improvements  in  Science  and  Art,  for  the  gratification  of  those 
to  whom  the  expensive  books,  through  which  they  are  scattered, 
are  not  always  accessible,  will  complete  this  department  of  Home 
Intelligence,  compiled  principally  for  the  information  of  readers  who 
are  dispersed  over  the  eastern  and  western  world.  Thse  fourth  portion 
will  be  more  peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  at  home,  who  feel  a  deep 
and  continual  concern  in  the  events  of  every  description  that  rnarit 
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the  progressive  hkloiy  of  our  distant  settlements.  In  this  will  be 
given  a  general  summary  of  the  Latest  Intelligence  that  has  reached 
England  from  every  quarter  of  India  and  the  Colonies  up  to  the 
period  of  publication.  This  will  be  succeeded  by  occasional  Se- 
lections from  the  Journals  of  each  country,  to  exhibit,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  several  communities  of  which 
they  may  be  considered  as  the  respective  organs. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  enumerate  these  intended  arrange^ 
ments  at  this  early  period,  that  the  Reader's  attention  may  not  be 
again  intruded  on  by  a  recurrence  to  them:  and  that  he  may 
enter  on  the  Work  also  with  an  assurance,  that  though  the  great 
Questions  of  Policy  are  likely  to  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  its 
pages,  the  minor  articles  of  intelligence  will  not  be  forgotten :  it 
being  the  wish  of  its  Conductor  to  unite  in  it,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
found  practicable,  the  several  advantages  of  a  Journal,  a  Maga- 
zine, and  a  Review.  The  distinguishing  feature  which  it  will  be 
most  ambitious  to  attain,  will,  however,  be  that  of  using  the  privi- 
lege of  a  Briton,  proud  of  the  distinction  which  such  a  privilege 
confers,  Co  discuss  freely  and  fearlessly  the  public  measures  now 
pursuing,  or  in  friture  intended  to  be  pursued,  towards  our  numerous 
dependencies  abroad.  It  is  this  that  tiie  press  in  India  dares  not  do. 
It  is  this  that  the  press  in  Ekigland  is  too  much  occupied  with  mat* 
ters  nearer  home  to  afiTord  time  or  space  to  do.  It  b  this  vacant 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Public  Opinion  that  this  PublicaticMi  may 
therefore  hope  to  fill  with  honour  to  itself,  and  advant^  to  those 
whose  cause  it  may  advocate :  and  from  which,  when  it  ceases  to 
discharge  its  duties  faithfully,  it  will  deserve  to  be  removed. 

On  examining  the  several  articles  prepared  for  this  Number,  and 
the  respective  extent  of  each,  some  i4X>logy  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  i^parentiy  undue  portion  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
Indian  Prbss,  which  has  grown  under  &e  hands  of  the  writer  to  an 
extent  that  he  did  not  contemplate  when  he  commenced  it.  The 
importance  of  the  subject,  to  India  at  least,  may  be  easily  imagined, 
when  it  is  stated  tiiat  the  legislative  measures  arising  out  of  it, 
occupied  so  closely  and  entirely  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment and  Court  for  several  months,  that  no  other  public 
transactions  of  any  note  or  interest^  are  recorded  during  that 
period  of  time ;  and  as  if  this  were  insufficient,  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral himself  found  it  necessary  to  write  a  laboured  and  voluminous 
Statement,  forming  a  thick  quarto  pamphlet,  in  palliation  of 
the  decrees,  which  he  conceived  the  interests  of  the  country 
required  him  to  issue  and  to  execute.  If  it  were  deemed  so  im- 
portant in  India,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  less  so  here,  where 
whatever  legislative  enactments  may  be  necessary  lo  remove  the 
evil  must  originate;  and  where  it  is,  for  that  reason,  of  the 
utmost  importance  tiiat  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  should  be 
fully  understood.    It  is  boped^  therefore,  diat  the  length  of  the 
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article  in  which  the  Governor  General's  Pamphlet  is  examined  and 
exposed,  will  not  be  such  as  to  deter  the  Reader  from  its  perusal : 
for  correct  opinions  as  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Indian  Press  may 
truly  be  called  the  "  comer-stcme"  of  whatever  system  may  be 
erected  for  the  good  government  of  that  distant  and  extensive 
country ;  and  it  is  necessary,  before  this  can  be  seen  in  its  proper 
light,  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  misrepresentation  which  the 
enemies  of  improvement  in  India  have  purposely  heaped  around  it^^ 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bury  the  solid  foundations  on  which 
it  rests  beneath  pretended  evils,  which  have  no  existence  but  in 
their  imagination  or  their  fears. 

Anticipating  the  desire  of  those  for  whom  this  Work  is  intended 
in  India,  to  possess  a  Report  of  the  most  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  Eastern  Literature  and  Discovery  that  have  transpired 
from  the  commencement  of  the  past  year,  since  which  Indian 
Editors  have  been  no  longer  at  liberty  to  republish,  even  from  the 
English  pa^rs,  any  thing  the  Indian  Government  chose  to  pro- 
hibit,— 4uch  a  Report  has  been  prepared.  The  same  date  will 
be  taken,  as  marking  the  close  of  Lord  Hastings's  administration 
in  India,  for  the  period  of  commencement  in  arranging  the  intelli^ 
gence  from  that  country ;  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  our  colo- 
nial possessions,  which  will  give  a  uniformity  to  the  whole.  These 
several  claims,  incidental  to  the  First  Number  of  a  Publication  com- 
menced under  such  peculiar  circumstances  as  the  present,  have 
occupied  space  that  in  future  Numbers  will  not  be  required  for  such 
a  purpose.  Not  to  push  this  beyond  its  proper  limit,  however,  the 
Official  Correspondence  on  the  Press  of  India,  so  essential  to  the 
correct  appreciation  of  its  danger  or  utility,  is  given  in  an  Appbnbix 
at  the  end  of  the  Number,  and  printed  at  the  entire  expense  of  the 
Editor,  who  willingly 'makes  this  additional  sacrifice,  in  order  that 
nofjhing  may  be  left  undone  to  place  the  British  Public  in  full  pos- 
session of  every  fact  relating  to  that  important  question.  From  a  wish 
to  meet  all  the  expense  incurred  by  the  introduction  of  so  much 
mister  relative  to  his  own  case  in  the  present  instance,  which  wiH 
not  occur  again,  the  Editor  has  added  several  sheets  more  than  the 
prc^r  quantity  to  this  Number,  to  include  articles  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  omitted  for  want  of  room. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  few  preliminary  observations  will  help  to 
establish  a  right  understanding  between  all  parties,  so  that  each 
may  be  willing  to  yield  up  something  of  his  own  peculiar  claims  to 
the  gratification  of  others :  and  having  said  thus  much  by  way  of 
parley,  let  the  combatants  proceed  to  the  ^*  encounter." 
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APPEAL  OF  A  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  TO  PUBLIC 
OPINION  IN  INDIA. 


^<  The  grand  remedy  for  the  defects  of  govemment  is  to  let  in  upon  them  pub- 
licity and  censure.'* — Mill's  Hist,  op  British  India. 


Whbn  the  Prospectus  of  "  Thb  Oriental  Hbrald''  was  first 
issued  to  the  worlds  we  had  not  the  most  distant  expectation  of 
being  called  to  meet,  in  its  very  FHrst  Number,  the  chidlenge  of  the 
Mighty  Ruler  of  the  East  himself.  Yet,  such  is  our  enviable 
destiny :  and  it  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction  at  this 
tiu))icious  commencement  of  our  labours,  that  we  enter  the  lists 
against  him.  Seated  on  the  pinnacle  of  authority — though  but 
for  a  brief  and  transient  period — and  clothed,  as  he  believed 
himself  to  be,  with  power  unlimited  and  irresponsible ;  carrying 
with  him  too,  as  he  pretended,  the  whole  current  of  general  appro- 
bation in  his  favour;  we  naturally  concluded  that  he  would  have 
shrouded  himself  in  this  temporary  dignity,  and  disdained  to  stoop 
so  low  as  to  court  that  very  ^^  Public''  which  he  affected  to  con- 
temn-^or  endeavour  to  win  over  to  his  cause  that  ^^  Opinion'' 
which  he  made  it  his  boast  to  despise.  Such,  however,  is  the 
gratifying  result :  such  the  triumph  of  steady  principle  over  waver- 
ing and  temporizing  policy :  such  the  ultimate  victory  of  Truth  and 
Jtntice  over  the  miserable  sophisms  of  Expediency. 

Mr.  John  Abam,  the  late  temporary  Governor  General  of  India, 
who,  from  mere  accident,  became  the  depositary  of  power  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hastings  and  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Amherst,  his  successor — flushed  with  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  elevation— -seemed  bent  on  distinguishing  his 
**  brief  authority"  by  a  few  of  those  "  fantastic  tricks,"  which, 
played  before  the  eye  of  Heaven,  are  emphatically  said  to  ^'  make 
the  angek  weep."  It  is  at  length  cUscovered,  however,  that 
though  *^  'tis  well  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  'tis  tyrannous  to 
use  it  like  a  giant :"  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  va- 
rious Rulers  of  the  ^*  Despotic  East" — whose  tctH  became  a  law- 
descends  from  the  gid4|r  height,  from  which  he  could  no  longer 
look  steadily  below,  to  palliate  and  apologize  for  the  exercise  of 
his  transient  power— by  pleading  his  cause  before  the  very  Tribunal 
whose  authority  and  mfluence  it  is  the  chief  aim  and  end  of  all 
his  labours  to  beat  down  and  destroy ! 

^^  Public  Opinion"  must  have  been  felt  to  be  strongly  and 
justly  against  any  governor  general  in  India,  before  he  could  be 
driven  to  tl|e  humiliating  necessity  of  pleading  his  apology  to  the 
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very  servants  over  whom  he  rules.  Yet  such  is  the  striking  and 
illustrative  fact^  \diich  furnishes  even  in  itself  the  most  expres- 
sive commentary  that  could  be  desired — Mr.  Adam,  the  ephemeiBl 
Governor  before  alluded  to,  within  a  few  weeks  only  after  banishing 
Mr.  Buckingham  without  a  trial,  from  his  property,  connexions, 
and  lawful  pursuits  in  India,  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  at 
least  to  calm  the  public  indignation,  which  Jiad  been  excited  by 
this  act,  by  issuing  to  all  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  public 
service  abroad,  and  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  principal  supporters  of  that  powerful  body  in  Parliament  at 
home,  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  of  which  a  copy  has  accidentally 
come  into  our  possession. 

The  production  to  which  we  have  thus  drawn  the  Reader's 
attention,  is  entitled  ^^  Statement  of  Facts  connected  with  the 
Removal  from  India  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  late  Editor  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal."  Had  it  confined  itself  strictly  to  facU,  giving 
them  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  stating  ^^  the  truth,  the  vrtiole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,'^  it  woidd  have  been  a  valuable 
record ;  and  have  assisted  to  dissipate  errors  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  greatly  misconceived,  because  the  events  connected  with 
its  progressive  development  are  but  imperfectly  known.  But  it  is 
not  s,^^  Statement  of  Facts'' — ^it  is  a  studied  misrepresentation  of 
the  plainest  matters;  a  compound  of  forced  and  perverted  con- 
structions ;  a  garbled  and  distorted  mixture  of  half-told  and  con- 
cealed transactions,  with  a  running  commentary  made  up  of  in- 
ferences wholly  unwarranted  even  by  the  premises  from  which  they 
are  pretended  to  be  drawn.  It  may  appear  to  the  English  reader, 
as  extremely  improbable  that  so  exaJted  a  personage  as  a  Governor 
of  India — though  he  ruled  even  but  for  a  day — ^would  venture  to 
commit  himself  so  deeply  as  to  put  forth  in  that  country  a  statement 
to  which  this  character  could  be  justly  i4pplied.  But  his  wonder  vrill 
cease  when  he  is  informed  that  this  was  not  attempted  to  be  done> 
while  the  individual  to  whom  it  relates  was  on  the  spot,  and  the 
press  sufficiently  free  to  point  out  a  few  of  its  most  glaring  mis* 
statements.  No !  this  cautious  Governor  commenced  his  operations 
by  first  banishing  the  person  most  deeply  interested  in  exposing 
the  errors  of  his  pamphlet;  then  fettering  the  press  with  such 
restrictions,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  attempt 
the  task :  and  thus — sheltered  from  all  chance  of  a  refutation  on 
the  spot — ^with  the  magnanimity  of  a  man,  whose  limbs  are  in  per- 
fect freedom,  assailing  and  trampling  on  a  victim  bound  hand  and 
foot — issues  a  statement  to  which  no  one  dare  reply,  but  at  his 
peril !  It  is,  however,  a  symptom  of  some  deference  to  public  opi- 
nioo,  when  the  very  person  who  denies  its  right  to  any  influence 
in  India,  is  seen  making  his  appeal  to  it  on  his  own  behalf.  It  is 
true  that  he  prints  his  Statement  at  the  Government  press  (and  no 
doubt  at  the  public  expense),  in  direct  violation  of  his  own  law> 
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which  forbids  the  discussion  of  all  topics  bearing  in  any  manner 
on  the  conduct  of  those  in  authority :  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  misrepresentations  contained  in  its  pages,  cannot  be  pointed 
out  by  any  one  individual  of  that  public  to  which  it  is  sent  forth  as 
an  appeal,  without  subjecting  the  person  who  should  venture  to 
question  either  its  facts  or  its  opinions,  to  instant  removal  from  the 
country,  and  the  destruction  of  all  his  prospects  in  life.  Thus 
intrenched  around  with  securities  against  comment  or  reply^  the 
Governor  of  so  uncritical  a  community,  might  safely  venture  to 
send  out  his  protected  volume,  and  claim  for  it  the  homage  and 
admiration  of  the  smiling  circle  which  graces  his  levees  and  his 
dinners.  But,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  "  severe  displeasure," 
we  shall  venture  to  break  the  spell  in  which  he  would  fain  bind 
it,  and  expose,  to  the  English  world  at  least,  its  nakedness  and 
deformity. 

The  Statement  in  question  contains  eighty  quarto  pages,  which 
are  filled  with  such  parts  only  of  the  official  correspondence  that 
passed  in  Bengal  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  as  are  calculated  to 
serve  the  Governor's  particular  purpose:  and  these  disjointed 
fragments  are  linked  together  by  such  laboured  misrepresentations 
of  &cts,  and  misconstruction  of  motives,  as  are  best  calculated  to 
assist  the  delusion  so  continually  and  uniformly  aimed  at  through- 
t)ut  the  whole  work.  As  a  more  faithful  record  of  this  corre- 
spondence, than  the  garbled  fragments  of  the  Indian  compiler^ 
the  Reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  present  Number  the  letters 
referred  to,  in  their  complete  state,  without  addition  or  omission ; 
including  the  arguments  of  the  Indian  Government,  as  well  as  the 
reasonings  offered  to  rebut  them,  at  fiiU  length:  from  which  he 
will  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
each.  And  as  the  best  means  of  putting  him  in  possession  of  the 
facts  out  of  which  the  official  correspondence  originated,  and  on 
which  it  was  continued,  up  to  the- period  of  the  acting  Governor  of 
India  terminating  it  by  banishing  his  opponent  firom  the  country^ 
and  stopping  the  mouths  of  all  the  friends  he  left  behind  him,  by 
placing  new  fetters  on  the  Indian  press,  the  following  narrative 
inay  be  here  introduced. 

A  brief  History  of  the  Banishment  of  Mr.  Buckingham  from  India. 

In  the  year  1813  I  lefl  England  on  a  commercial  voyage  to  Malta,  where 
I  bad  intended  to  remain  for  some  time.  The  plague  then  existing  at  that 
island,  obliged  me  to  go  to  Smyrna.  From  thence  circumstances  led  me  to 
vbit  Egypt ;  and  while  in  that  country,  I  was  prompted  by  strong  but  laud- 
able motives  to  prosecute  a  voyage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  While 
at  Bombay,  in  the  year  1815,  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  large 
ship  in  the  China  trade,  but  before  I  could  enter  on  the  voyage,  I  was  or- 
dered by  the  Governor  to  give  immediate  security  for  my  proceeding  to 
England  in  such  ship  and  at  such  time  as  might  be  appointed  by  him,  as  I 
bad  not  the  East  India  Company^s  licence  to  remain  in  India.    After  a 
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long  corre^ndence  with  the  Government  of  Bombay,  in  which  I  explained 
the  cause  of  my  being  unprovided  with  such  licenos,  and  prayed  only  for 
time  to  ascertain  the  result  of  an  application  for  it  in  England,  all  my  re- 
monstrances and  petitions  were  of  no  avail ;  and  to  the  great  injury  of  my 
prospects,  without  any  crime  or  fault  being  alleged  against  me,  but  on  the 
contrary,  with  my  character  and  pursuits  spoken  favourably  of  by  ilie  Gover- 
nor himself,  1  was  compelled  to  quit  India,  and  return  suddenly  to  Egypt. 
iTom  whence  I  had  come. 

Diuing  my  second  stay  in  Eeypt,  I  took  occasion  to  address  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  England,  stating  the  injury  I  had  sustained,  ftom  the  measure 
t^ursued  against  me  by  their  government  of  Bombay,  and  soliciting  from  them 
a  licence  to  reside  in  India,  there  to  pursue  my  lawful  occupations.  In  the 
confidence  that  this  wculd  be  granted,  I  repaired  a  second  time  to  India, 
charged  with  a  mission  or  treaty  of  a  commercial  nature  from  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  to  the  merchants  of  Bombav,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  a  trade  between  those  countries;  and  soon  after  my  arrival  iu 
Bombay  a  second  time,  I  received  from  the  government  of  that  presidency  a 
communication  tliat  my  licence  to  remain  in  India  was  granted  by  the  court 
in  England,  and  would  soon  be  furnished  to  me. 

In  consequence  of  being  thus  assured  of  legal  authority  to  continue  in  In- 
dia, I  accepted  the  command  of  the  same  ship  from  which  I  had  been  origi- 
nally displaced,  and  after  making  a  voyage  in  her  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  went 
from  thence  to  Calcutta,  where  I  resigned  tlie  command,  as  she  was  about 
to  be  employed  in  a  voyage  of  slave  trade,  in  which  I  would  not  engage, 
such  an  odious  traffic  being  contrary  both  to  law  and  to  humanity. 

Having  given  up  the  command  of  the  ship  in  question,  and  all  prospects 
-of  emolument  in  the  sea-service  being  at  that  period  very  unpromising,  I 
yielded  to  the  solicitation  and  advice  of  many  intelligent  frienos,  and  pur- 
chased the  stock  and  materials  of  two  Calcutta  newspapers,  from  the  united 
resources  of  which  I  established  a  new  one,  entitled  The  Calcutta  Jourkal. 
The  first  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  this  concern,  was  30,000  nipees,  or  about 
3,000/,  sterling ;  but  in  process  of  time,  and  by  repeated  subsequent  additions 
of  capital,  as  well  as  by  an  increa5e  of  its  productive  powers,  it  became  of  the 
value  of  four  lacks  of  rupees,  or  40,000/.  sterling,  and  had  begun  to  yield  me 
a  net  profit  of  about  from  6,000/.  to  8,000/.  steriing  per  annum. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  there  being  few  among  the  natives  of  India 
who  can  afford  to  purchase,  and  still  fewer  who  can  r^id  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language,  the  subscribers  to  the  Calcutta  Journal 
were  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  civil  and  militarv  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  officers  of  hid  Majesty's  army,  and  the  respectable  Eng- 
lish merchants  settled  in  India.  And  as  these,  to  the  number  of  nearlv  a 
thousand,  gradually  swelled  my  subscription  listl  and  continued  at  the  end  of 
the  five  years  which  I  conducted  it,  in  greater  nuinber  and  respectability  thsn  at 
any  former  period,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  my 
writings  could  not  have  been  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  the  government 
or  the  country ;  since  I  derived  nearly  my  whole  support  from  the  officers  of 
the  government  itself,  and  from  the  higher  orders  or  the  English  community, 
who  could  not  be  supposed  to  continue  and  increase  their  support  to  that 
which  was  really  dangerous  and  improper,  all  these  classes  heme  as  deeply^ 
interested  in  tlie  security  and  safety  of  India  as  the  Company  or  the  Crown.* 

During  the  period  of  five  years  that  elapsed  from  its  first  establishment  in 
1818,  up  to  1823,  the  Government  of  India  repeatedly  acknowled^d  the  law- 
fulness of  my  residence  in  that  <!buntry,  as  well  as  the  lawfulness  of  the  pursuit 
in  which  I  was  then  engaged  as  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
by  entering  into  a  contract  with  me  m  that  capacity^  by  which  I  was  bound  to 
pay  them  about  4,000/^  sterling  per  annum  for  the  postage  of  my  ofike,  and 
by  repeated  officid  letters  addressed  to  me  by  name,  as  Editor  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal^  and  replied  to  under  the  same  designation. 

Orima.  HgnUd,  Vol.  I.  C 
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During  this  period,  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  existed,  as  to  the  extent  of 
freedom  which  the  Indian  Press  could  be  sdd  really  to  enjoy.  At  the  date 
of  my  establishing  the  Calcutta  Journal,  there  was  no  actual  censorship 
on  the  press,  Lord  Hastings  having  removed  that  restriction  on  the  freedom 
of  publication,  a  few  months  before;  the  press  was  almost  universally  con- 
sidered, therefore,  to  be  as  free  in  India  as  it  is  in  England^  namely^  subject 
only  to  the  courts  of  law  and  the  verdict  of  a  jur^. 

By  a  subsequent  communication  from  the  Indian  government  I  was  given 
to  understand,  that  though  the  censorship  was  removed  from  tne  press,  yet 
its  place  was  supplied  by  a  code  of  restrictions  infinitely  more  fettering ;  for, 
diunng  the  censorship,  such  discussions  on  public  matters  as  did  not  actually 
displease  the  Censor,  might  be  published,  all  being  left  to  hii  discretion ; 
while,  according  to  the  new  regulations  substituted  in  its  stead, noMiNf  could 
be  published  without  a  peat  nsk  of  infringing  one  or  other  of  the  rules  laid 
down  for  prohibiting  vanous  topics.  These  sweeping  restrictions  on  the  press 
existed,  however,  only  in  a  private  <<  Circular^  or  the  then  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government,  Mr.  John  Aaam  (the  original  Censor  of  the  press),  and  were 
never  embodied  into  a  rule,  regulation,  or  law,  by  being  passed  throueh  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  or  entered  among  the  statutes  enacted  ^r  the 
government  of  India. 

Soon  after  this,  an  address  was  presented  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Madras 
to  Lord  Hastings,  as  Governor  General,  in  which  great  praise  was  given 
to  him  for  emancipating  the  Indian  press.  In  his  reply,  Lord  Hastings 
admitted  that  <*  he  nod  removed  the  restrictions  from  the  press,  and  granted 
to  Englishmen  in  India  that  freedom  of  publication  which  he  regarded  as  the 
natural  right  of  all  his  fellow-subjects.''  Here  then  was  a  later  authority  in 
point  of  date,  and  a  higher  one  in  point  of  rank,  for  bellying  that  the  private 
**  Circular'^  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  which  had  never  been  passed  into  a  law, 
was  a  dead  letter;  and  that  the  Governor  General*8  own  uncontradicted  de* 
claration  in  the  presence  of  his  Councillors  and  the  assembled  officers  of  his 
government,  was  decisive  of  the  ^eedom  of  the  Indian  press. 

In  the  month  of  January,  18a  I,  the  Advocate  General  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Calcutta  was  instructed  to  proceed  against  me,  as  Editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  for  an  alleged  libel,  in  a  Tetter  signed  <'  Emulus;'^ 
and,  expensive  as  such  a  proceeding  was  likely  to  be  to  me,  all  the  friends  of 
the  press  in  India  were  so  fiaur  pleased  with  this  step,  as  to  hail  it  as  an 
indication  of  an  intention  to  mike  the  tribunal  of  law  the  only  judge  of 
offences  arising  from  publication.  This  proceeding  was  subsequently  with* 
drawn,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  written  by  me  to  Lord  Hastings,  dis- 
avowing any  participation,  as  Editor,  in  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  of 
the  alleged  libeL  The  very  fact  of  instituting  a  proceeding  at  law  went, 
however,  to  confirm  the  previous  belief  that  the  press  was  to l)e  subject  only 
to  the  law  and  a  jury,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  Governor 
General  alone. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1891,  another  letter,  published  in  the  Cal* 
cutta  Journal,  under  the  signature  of  **  Sam  Sobersides,''  was  made  the 
subject  of  lefi^  proceeding ;  and  a  bill  of  indictment  was  found  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  for  a  prosecution  at  the  suit  of  the  Six  princioal  Secretaries  to 
Government.  On  thb  occasion,  as  on  the  former  one,  tne  friends  of  the 
press  rejoiced  to  see  the  arbitrary  doctrine  of  banishment  without  trial 
abandoned  ;  and  recourse  had  to  the  only  proper  remedy,  a  trial  by  jury. 

After  the  bill  of  indictment  for  this  alleged  libel  had  been  found,  but 
before  any  petit  jurv  had  been  empanelled  to  try  the  case,  various  letters 
appeared  in  the  Indian  newspq>ers,  and  some  in  my  own,  discussing  ^e 
merits  of  the  paragraph  charg^  as  libel,  and  endeavouring  to  show  that 
nothing  of  a  libeUous  nature  could  be  made  out  in  it  In  consequence  of 
tfiese  dIscusfiioBi,  Mr.  Spankie,  die  Advocate  General,  thought  fit  to  move 
eji  officio  for  a  'oriminal  mformation  to  be  filed  agaiost  me,  on  Uie  allegea 
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ground  of  my  having  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  course  of  justioe,  and  tnti- 
midate  the  jury  (not  yet  chosen  or  assembled)  who  wece  to  try  the  ouestioo. 
After  much  argument  at  the  bar,  in  which  mv  counsel  contendea  against 
the  information,  as  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  gnmt,  and  in 
which  they  were  supported  by  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  one  w  the  judoet 
on  the  bench ;  the  opinions  of  the  other  two  judges.  Sir  Edward  Hy&  ]£ist 
and  Sir  Anthony  Buller,  were  in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  conrt  to  grant 
informations,  and  this  was  accordingly  filed  against  me  in  the  month  of 
December,  1821. 

In  the  following  month,  January  1822,  the  question  of  libel  against  the 
Six  Secretaries  of  the  Indian  Government  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Calcutta,  and  I  received  a  most  complete  and  triumphant  acquittal ;  there 
being  circumstances  connected  with  that  trial  which  rendered  the  acquittal 
more  than  usually  honound>le. 

After  my  acquittal  on  this  charge,  the  Advocate  General  pressed  the  trial 
of  the  criminal  information,  though  it  might  be  considered  that  the  original 
paragraph  beins  declared  innocent,  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  sooh 
paragraph  woula  not  of  itself  furnish  eround  for  further  proceeding.  For- 
tunately for  myself,  the  two  judges  who  had  consented  to  the  filmg  of  this 
criminiu  information,  had,  before  this  period,  left  Calcutta  ^Sir  Edward  East 
coming  to  England,  and  Sir  Anthony  Buller  goin^  to  Bombay),  so  that  the 
only  remaining  judge  on  the  bench  was  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten ;  and  when 
he  was  addressed  on  the  subiect  of  this  trial,  he  said,  that  he  had  already 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  filing  this  criminal  information  against  me 
was  cruel,  oppressive,  and  illegal,  and  tliat  he  never  vKould  try  it 

Several  months  passed  away  without  any  other  persons  arriving  from 
Eng^d  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Calcutta  bench,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten* 
remaining  there  as  the  sole  Judge.  I  then  instructed  my  attorney  to  aik 
Mr.  Advocate'  General,  professionally,  whether  any  intention  existed  of 
bringing  the  criminal  inlormation  to  trial,  or  whether  I  might  consider  all 
such  intention  abandoned,  and  pay  my  lej^  charges.  The  reply  was,  that, 
as  Advocate  General,  he  had  no  idea  that  it  would  ever  be  revived,  and, 
individually,  he  felt  quite  confident  that  it  would  be  heard  of  no  more. 

Af^er  the  lapse  of  about  a  year  from  the  first  filing  of  this  crimkial 
information,  the  late  Sir  Uenry  Blossett  arrived  in  India- as  Chief  Jostioe; 
and  although  no  legal  proceedinjg  against  me  had  taken  place  in  that 
interval,  or  s'mce  my  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  libel  in  January,  18t9, 
one  of  the  first  motions  of  the  Advocate  General  before  the  new  Chief 
Justice,  was  for  the  revival  of  that  very  information  which  had  lain  dormant 
for  a  year,  because  the  only  judge  sitting  on  the  bench  had  declared  it  cniel, 
illegal,  and  oppressive,  and  as  such  had  refused  to  try  it  while  he  presided  in 
the  court  Sir  Henry  Blossett  is  understood  to  have  said,  that  not  being  one 
Of  the  judges  on  the  bench  at  the  time  the  informarion  was  filed,  he  was  in 
no  degree  responsible  for  that  measure ;  but  finding  such  information  before 
the  court  on  his  arrivd  in  India,  ^oiigh  not  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
he  should  not  object  to  try  it.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  get  a  Speraal 
Jury,  composed  wholly  of  the  servants  of  that  very  government  which 
formed  the  prosecuting  party ;  and  the  nomination  was  to  depend  on  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The  John  Bull 
newspaper,  (the  others  being  all  functionaries  of  the  Indian  Government 
itself,)  a  paper  established  in  India  for  the  avowed  and  express  purpose  of 
brinong  my  person  and  writings  into  infamy,  and  its  proprietors  therefore 
deeply  interested  in  obtaining  my  conviction  and  ruin.  At  the  hands  of 
ncA  alury,  competed  wholly  of  persons  in  the  hiehest  offices  of  government, 
I  could  expect  nothing  but  conviction,  and  I  had  accordingly  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  prospect  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  an  Indian  jail.  A  t 
this  particular  jimoture,  however,  Sir  Henry  Blossett  suddenly  died;  and 
Sir  Imids  Macnaghten  being  again  left  as  the  sole  judge  on  the  btnch. 
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re|)eated  agiun  his  fortncr  opinion,  that  the  whole  oroceeding  against  me  by 
iiiiurmaiion  was  cmot,  oppressive,  and  illegal,  and  tnat  he  never  woul<l  try  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  resigned  the  Government  of  India,  and 
embarked  from  Calcutta  on  the  1st  of  January,  1823 ;  the  criminal  infor- 
mation against  me,  as  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  was  revived  on  the 
f25th  of  the  same  month,  and  consequently  under  the  new  or  temporary 
Government  of  Mr.  Adam,  who,  as  Senior  Member  of  Council,  succeeded  to 
the  Governor-Generalship  till  the  new  governor  should  arrive  from  England. 
The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Blossett  happened  on  the  Ist  of  February  following, 
and  again  occasioned  the  information  to  be  suspended,  as  the  remaining 
judee  refused  to  try  it* 

Tnese  dates  are  worthy  of  particular  remark,  for  the  purpose  of  more  dis- 
tinctly.  provhig  the  following  facts. — 1st  That  up  to,  the  period  of  Lord 
Hastin^*s  departure  from  India  (January  1,  1823),  I  had  committed  no  of- 
fence which,  in  his  opinion,  ou^ht  to  be  punished  by  my  banishment  from 
the  country ;  and  that  he  considered  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  so  little 
fraught  with  danger,  that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  new 
enactments  for  restraining  its  exercise. — Sdly.  Vn^t  even  his  successor,  Mr. 
Adam,  thought  the  courts  of  law  the  proper  tribunal  for  judging  of  offences 
through  the  press ;  which  might  be  safely  inferred  from  tne  revival  of  the 
criminal  information  under  his  new  government  (on  the  25th  of  January), 
and  from  his  having  taken  no  steps  whatever  to  indicate  any  change  in  the 
policy  or  practice  of  government,  respecting  the  press  in  India,  which,  up  to 
the  lamented  death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Henry  Blossett,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  was  under  Ij^al  bonds  and  Icu^  prosecution. 

NotwitJistanding  this,  on  the  I2th  of  February,  1823,  within  a  few  days 
only  after  the  criminal  information  was  rendered  inefficient  for  the  time,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  presiding  Judge,  1  received  an  order  from  the  Su- 
preme Government  of  India,  declaring  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governor 
Genera),  I  had  forfeited  my  claim  to  his  countenance  and  protection,  and 
that  THEREFORE,  my  licence  to  reside  in  India,  granted  by  tne  Court  of  Di- 
rectors at  home,  was  to  be  declared  null  and  void,  within  two  months  from 
the  date  of  the  order  in  question;  after  which,  if  found  residing  in  India,  I 
should  be  seized,  and  sent  forthwith  to  the  United  Kingdom ! 

At  this  particular  period  of  my  being  summarily  banished  from  India, 
without  a  trial,  without  a  hearing,  or  a  defence,  I  was  actually  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  as  a  defendant  in  the  criminal  infornpation, 
which  had  not  been  finally  or  officially  withdrawn ;  and  also  before  it  as  a 
plaintiff  in  a  civil  action  for  damages;  so  that  my  arbitrary  transportation  from 
the  country,  without  any  legal  cnme  being  even  alleged  against  me,  not  only 
<}eprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  clearing  my  reputation,  by  defending  it  in 
open  court  against  the  charges  urged  in  tne  information,  but  also  went  to 
prejudice  the  case  in  which  I  stood  before  the  court  as  a  plaintiff,  for  da- 
mages against  those  who  had  long  been  permitted  to  asperse  my  character 
by  me  most  slanderous  imputations.  By  this  despotic  act,  therefore,  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India,  in  banishing  me  Irom  the  country  without 
trial,  obstructed  the  even  course  of  justice,  and  not  only  withdrew  from  me 
th^ir  protection,  but  denied  me  the  common  privilege  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  As  long  as  they  entertained  a  hope  that  these  laws  would  inffict 
on  me  the  punishments  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  latter  of  which,  in  sudi 
a  climate  as  India,  often  leads  to  premature  death;  so  long  they  used  this 

eowerful  engine  to  convict  me  of  crime,  and  enforce  its  consequent  penalties  : 
ut  when  they  found  that  the  laws  were  justly  administered — that  an  im- 
partial jury  had  acquitted  me  of  the  charge  of  libel  on  the  indictment  of  the 
Six  Secretaries— that  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  refused  to  try  die 
information,  as  cruel,  oppressive  and  ille^ — and  that,  in  my  civil  action 
against  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  rum  my  reputatk>n  by  the  most  un-^ 
founded  slander^i  1  was  likely  to  vindicate  my  character^  and  come  out  of 
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court  in  tnumpb,  my  enemies  havine  already  abandoned  aU  attempts  to  jus* 
tify  their  libels,  by  declining  to  jproduce  proof  of  their  being  true, — at  thb 
parucularjuncture,  when  the  tribunal  of  justice  was  about  to  protect  and 
secure  me  from  violence  and  wrong,  the  Indian  Government  forced  me  from 
the  country,  and  from  the  protection  of  those  very  laws,  wliich,  as  lone  as  they 
could  use  them  as  an  engine  of  terror  and  punishment  to  me,  Uiey  con« 
stantly  appealed  to;  but  when  likely  to  render  me  justice,  they  trampled  on 
and  set  at  nought ! 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  particular  ofiFence,  alleged  by  the  Government 
of  India  as  the  cause  of  their  arbitrary  and  unjust  mandate ;  and  in  order  to 
explain  more  fully  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  offence,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  recapitulate  briefly  the  local  history  of  events^  out  of  which  it  may  , 
be  said  progressively  to  have  arisen. 

In  the  year  1818,  when  the  Calcutta  Journal  was  first  established^ 
there  were  six  other  newspapers  then  published  in  the  same  city ;  and  one  of 
these  was  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  James  Bryce,  a  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity, moderator  of  tlie  Scotch  Kirk,  head  of  thepresbyterian  religion  in  India, 
and  only  minister  of  that  persuasion  in  Bengal.  It  had  long  teen  a  sublect 
of  complaint  with  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  Calcutta,  that  their 
pnstor,  whom  thc^  wished  to  see  employed  more  as  became  the  representa^ 
live  of  their  reli^n  in  the  east,  should  edit  a  newspaper,  and  mix  himself 
up^  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  violence,  in  all  the  questions  of  general  and 
locsl  politics  which  then  agitated  the  society  of  India.  His  paper,  entitled  Thb 
Asiatic  Mirror,  originally  advocated  liberal  doctrines,  and  he  was  among 
the  first  to  feel  and  complain  of  the  hardship  of  bein^  compelled  to  shape  his 
cpinions  to  the  taste  of  a  censor.  With  the  Censor  himself  (Mr.  Adam,  then 
Chief  Secretftiy,)  he  had  some  violent  altercations ;  and  after  the  censorship 
was  removed,  in  June  1818,  he  was  engaged  in  hot  disputes  with  some  of 
the  roost  respectable  persons  in  Cakutta,  then  at  the  heeul  of  society  there, 
in  which  his  conduct  uicurred  the  disapprobation  of  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  of  his  church.  These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  occasioned  his  paper,  the  Asiatic 
Mirror,  to  decline  so  rapidly  in  circulation,  that  it  was  transferred  to  other 
hands  embarrassed  with  debts,  and  soon  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Soon  after  this.  Dr.  Bryce  quitted  India,  and  returned  to  Scotland.  He 
had  not  been  long  there,  however,  before  his  acrimonious  disposition  was  dis- 
played by  raking  up  some  old  disputes  in  the  General  Assemoly  of  Scotland, 
where  he  was  severely  taught  that  the  revival  of  okl  animosities  was  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Certain  other  circum- 
stances tending  to  embroil  him  in  as  violent  controversies  in  Scotland,  as  those 
in  which  he  bad  before  indulged  hi  India,  he  at  length  left  his  native  country 
for  Bengal,  where  he  arrived  m  the  month  of  September,  182-3. 

Not  many  months  before  this  period,  the  John  Bull  newspaper  had  been 
established  in  Calcutta,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  dowh  the  Calcutta 
Journal.  The  principal  promoters  and  supporters  of  this  paper  were  a  few 
of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  secretaries  in- 
cluded, who  aided  it  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Beacon  and  Sentind 
wzte  assisted  in  Scotland  ;  and  among  these  were  some  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Indian  Government.  Had  its  plan  and  object  been  to  discuss  public 
matters  only,  and  to  oppose  mind  to  mind,  opinion  to  opinion,  no  <^jection 
would  ever  have  been  raised  to  such  a  coalition  of  as  much  money  or  talent  as 
ooBld  be  brought  together  for  such  a  purpose :  but  its  great  object  was  to  slan- 
der tibe  private  character  of  those  who  were  known  to  nold  opinions  differing 
fiom  its  own  in  politics,  or  who  dared  to  assert  that  the  object  of  a// eood 
government,  whether  in  England  or  in  India,  ought  to  be  the  good  of  the 
many,  rather  thui  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few.  I  had  been  selected  by  these 
wrileisas  the  first  and  tl^  principal  victim  to  be  broken  on  their  wheel  of  tor- 
ture; nex^  the  female  members  of  my  family;  and,  lastly,  all  who  were  knowiv 
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to  be  my  friends  or  associates,  wbetber  in  public  sentiment,  or  in  the  inters 
course  of  private  life.  Functionaries  of  the  Indian  Gk>Temment  were  tacitly 
admitted  to  be  among  the  principal  writers  in  th'ts  paper;  and  its  successive 
editors  were  promoted  to  places  of  emolument  and  trust,  after  endeavouring 
to  brin^  the  triends  of  a  free  press  into  disrepute,  and  to  stamp  the  advocates 
of  legafand  constitutional  doctrines  with  odmm. 

The  return  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryoe  to  India  at  this  particular  juncture  of 
affairs,  was  remarked^  by  those  who  knew  his  disposition,  and  who  remem*' 
bered  how  much  the  success  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  had  contributed  to 
his  being  driven  from  the  editorial  iiek),  as  likdy  to  strengthen  the  ranks  of 
the  opposing  party.  Those  who  desired  to  think  well  of  Uiis  Scotch  clergy- 
man, noped  that  more  than  three  years  of  absence  would  have  calmed  down 
his  angiy  feelings,  and  that  he  would  have  relanded  on  the  shores  of  India 
in  peace  with  tul  mankind.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  soon  after  this 
period,  the  Joftn  BuU  of  Calcutta  contained  a  series  of  anonymous 
calumnies  on  my  private  character,  wliich  outdid  in  atrocity  all  that  had 
ever  sippeared,  even  in  that  slanderous  Print  I  had  hitherto  contented 
myself  wi^  open  rdutation  of  whatever  falsehoods  mi^t  have  been 
circulated  resp^sting  me;  and  in  this  course  I  had  been  so  tnumpfaant,  that 
I  should  perhaps  always  have  followed  it,  if  mv  enemies  had  tdso  continued 
this  mode  of  giving  their  accusations  to  the  light.  But  having  been 
invariably  defeated  whenever  they  ventured  to  put  their  aspersions  in  a 
tangible  shape,  aneio  mode  of  attack  was  begun,  which  was  to  threaten  dis* 
closures^  and  to  assure  the  Indian  public  that  ^  a  scene  of  falsehood  and 
iniauity  would  be  disclosed,  which  should  disgust  every  man  of  honourable 
feeling."  Knowine  well  that  this  was  a  mere  strata^m,  and  that  the  writer 
of  this  threat  reaUy  possessed  no  information  of  which  I  had  anjr  reason  to 
dread  the  disclosure,  t  addressed  an  article  to  the  public,  daring  him  to  avow 
himself,  and  invitine  him  to  produce  his  proofs.  No  such  avowal  being 
made,  and  no  proofs  being  even  offiered,  though  the  threats  were  still  con« 
tinned,  it  appeared  to  me  and  to  my  friends,  that  the  writer  should  be  com* 

riled,  either  to  substantiate  his  assertions,  or  be  convicted  as  a  calumniator, 
accordinglv  addressed  a  private  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  John  BM, 
demanding  the  name  of  the  writer  in  question ;  adding,  that  I  asked  it  for 
no  vindictive  purpose,  but  merely  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  meeting  me 
i'ace  to  foce,  ana  producmg  his  threatened  disclosures  to  the  world.  The 
name  of  the  writer  was  refused  to  be  made  known  to  me.  My  only  remedy  - 
therefore  was  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  the  Proprietors  and 
Editor  of  the  Paper.  In  all  the  oroceedings  at  law  had  against  me  by  the 
Government  of  India,  they  had  cnosen  the  criminal  mode^  which  prevented 
mjr  pleading  the  truth  in  justification.  In  the  only  instance,  however,  of  my 
bringing  another  into  court  in  India,  I  chose  the  c'wU  mode,  and  commenced 
an  action  of  damages,  in  order  that  the  party  slandering  me  might  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  hb  assertions,  or  by  Tailine  so  to 
do,  admitting  their  fiaisehood;  my  onlv  object  being  to  show  to  the  Indian 

riblic  that  I  dreaded  no  disclosures,  and  that  there  was  no  man  living  whom 
was  afraid  to  encounter  in  open  day. 

Proceedings  be'mg  instituted,  the  Proprietors  and  Editor  of  tiie  Jokm 
BuU  appliea  to  Mr.  Spankie,.  the  Advocate  General,  to  defend  their  cause; 
but  though  these  individuals  were  men  high  in  rank,  wealth,  and  favour,  and 
though  Mr.  Spankie,  as  Advocate  General,  had  always  led  the  legal  pro* 
secuuons  of  the  Indian  Government  against  me,  this  mass  of  slairacrs  in 
the  John  BuU  was  such  as  he  could  not  undertake  to  defoid,  and  aeconi* 
ingly  he  refused  their  retainer.  A  new  barrister,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
the  country^  named  Longueville  Clark,  who  had  yet  had  no  opportunity  of 
setting  a  bnef  in  India,  at  last  took  up  the  desperate  case.  Tne  day  came, 
nowevcr^when  it  was  necessaiy  fpr  the  defendants  to  plead  the  tiuth  m  justi- 
fication of  the  several  libels  selected  as  the  subject  or  the  |>i09ecution.    M^ 
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though  the  plaint  had  been  filed  twenty  days,  while  lour  is  the  u&ual  tim# 
allowed  in  England  to  plead,  die  defendants*  counsel  prayed  for  further  ti;ne,iQ 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  protract  the  cause  till  another  sessions.  The  ground 
set  up  ft^r  this  demand  or  further  time  was,  that  as  the  several  aociisationa 
agauMt  my  private  character  had  their  scene  laid  in  very  distant  countries, 
namely,  England,  Bombay,  and  Egypt,  it  was  necessary  to  have  time  granted 
for  procuring  from  these  several  countries  witnesses  and  proofs  of  the  aocii» 
sations  made.  It  was  replied,  however,  by  my  advocates,  and  by  the  Judga 
on  the  bench,  that  men  who  attempt  to  asperse  the  characters  of  others, 
should  have  the  proofs  of  their  assertions  in  their  hands ;  and  not  first 
slander,  and  then  ask  for  time  to  traverse  the  globe,  in  search  of  such  proofs 
as  they  might  chance  to  collect  in  their  joumev.  It  ended  in  the  motion 
being  withdrawn,  and  the  defendants' counsel  pk«ding  the  general  issue; 
thus  avowing  their  inability  to  substantiate  any  portion  of  their  slanderous 
and  inlkmous  aspersions  on  my  character.* 

With  this  I  was  satisfied,  my  only  object  being  to  show  the  Indian  public, 
by  whose  support  I  lived,  that  the  anonymous  individuals  who  had  threat* 
ened  disclosiures  of  crime  and  iniquity  respecting  myself,  were  unable  to 
redeem  their  pledge.  This  issue  was  unfitvourable  enough  to  deject  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  propagiition  of  the  libels,  whether  as  authors, 
publishers,  or  abettors ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  as  a  consolation 
for  this  signal  defeat,  that  the  new  government  of  India,  under  its  tem- 
porary Governor  General,  Mr.  Adam,  bestowed  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce, 
m  return  for  kit  zealous  but  unsuccessful  labours  to  bring  the  free  press  of 
India  into  disrepute,  the  appointment  to  an  office  called  Clerk  of  the  Cost- 
mktee  of  Stationary^  formerly  held  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board, 
but  never  before  held  by  a  clergyman.  The  salary  attached  to  this 
appointment  was  five  hundred  rupees  per  month^  or  about  000/.  sterling 
per  annum.  Its  duties  reauired  the  holder  of  it  to  examine,  approve, 
or  reiect  the  various  commodities  supplied  to  the  government  of  India  under 
that  nead,  indudine  aU  the  articles  usually  sold  by  stationers,  which  would 
require  a  competent  Icnowledee  of  all  the  several  kinds  of  supplies  enumerated, 
as  well  as  an  entire  freedom  from  every  other  occupation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  however,  besides  hb  probable  inoompetenQr  to  fill 
such  an  inspecting  derkship  with  advantage  to  the  public  service,  or  to  his 
honourable  employers,  was  already  fully  enffased  as  the  head  of  the  presby- 
terian  churdi,  and  onl^  minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  that  part  of  India ;  as 
the  editor  of  a  new  oriental  magaiine,  in  which  he  had  already  laboured  hard 
to  bring  the  free  press  of  India  into  d'lsesteem ;  and  as  secretary  to  a  com* 
roittee  mr  collecting  subscriptions  to  procure  a  paintine  and  statue  of  Lord 
Hayings;  besides  being  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  John  Bull  news* 
paper;  having  at  the  same  time  given  up  the  secretariship  to  the  Bible 
Society  in  Ctdcutta,  on  the  plea^  as  has  been  asserted,  and  not  denied,  of 
wanting  time  and  health  for  the  discharge  of  its  unpaid  duties  1 

An  official  announcement  of  this  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce^  to 
the  derkship  of  the  Committee  of  Stationary,  having  been  made,  accompanied 
by  a  printed  Appendix  to  the  Government  Gazette,  inviting  tenders  for  a 
supply  of  statkmary  by  contract,  and  bearing  his  sienature  at  full  length,  I 
was  induced  to  republish  this  printed  paper  in  my  Journal  of  the  fi>llowing 
day,  accompanied  with  remarks,  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  show  the 


*  Subsequent  advices  from  India  bring  intelUrence  of  a  verdict  having  been 
obtained  against  the  Proprietors  and  Editor  of  the  J^kn  BuUt  for  one  thoosand 
rupees  danaages,  and  cosU.  The  judgment  of  the  Ck)urt,  which  stamped  the  cha- 
eacter  of  these  libellers  as  deservedly  infamous,  and  contained  observations  highly 
favourable  to  the  defendant,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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incongruity  of  two  such  offices  as  the  head  of  the  presbyterian  church  id 
India,  and  an  inspectine  clerk  of  stationary.* 

Being  well  aware  of  Mr.  Adam's  determined  hostility  to  me,  and  con^nced 
that  no  good  opportimity  of  banishing  me  would  ht  passed  over  by  him,  I  had 
used  especial  caution,  from  the  moment  that  Lord  Hastings  qnitt€»  India,  and 
was  often  taunted  by  my  enemies  for  this  exercise  of  prudence.  The^  had 
before  quoted  Shakspeare,  to  recommend  the  most  summary  process  for  my 
,  destruction — ^  Off  with  his  head — so  much  for  Buckingham ;"  and  they  now 
quoted  the  same  author  to  say, ''  High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circum- 
spect.**  My  prudence  was  however  of  little  avail ;  for  though  the  masked 
slanderers,  who  filled  the  pages  of  the  John  Bull  from  day  to  day  with  the 
most  infamous  and  imfounded  calumnies  on  mj^  private  character,  and  who 
exercised  everv  art  to  excite  dissensions  in  a  society,  whom  they  called  upon 
to  shun,  abandon,  and  execrate  me,  were  permitted  to  do  ail  this  without 
even  a  remonstrance  from  Government ;  yet  my  doom  was  so  ^r  sealed, 
that  even  without  an  infringement  of  any  positive  prohibition,  it  u'as  de- 
termined to  condemn  me  on  constructive  grounds.    • 

The  publication  of  the  article  before  alluded  to,  was  not,  in  truth,  a  breach 
of  any  of  the  restrictions  originally  laid  on  the  press,  absurd  and  illegal  as 
these  were ;  but  my  remarks  having  had  the  effect  of  making  justly  ridi'iulous  . 
the  man  whom  the  Governor  General  designed  to  honour,  it  mizht  probablv 
have  mortified  his  vanity  to  find  that  his  infallibili^  was  not  acknowledged, 
and  that  the  press  did  not  eulogize  his  wisdom  in  tne  choice.  Accordingly, 
I  received  an  official  order,  announcing  to  me  that  my  publication  of  this 
particular  article  (indicating  the  page,  so  that  I  could  not  mistake  it),  coupled 
with  former  intimations  from  the  Government  (though  this  was  the  first  I  had 
ever  received  during  the  short  reign  of  Mr.  Adam),  had  occasioned  me  to 
forfeit  all  claim  to  the  Governor  General's  countenance  (which  I  never  needed), 
and  his  pro^fc^ion  (which  I  never  asked),  and  that,  being  no  longer  worth^r  of 
his  especial  favour,  I  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  right  of  seeking  protection 
from  the  law  ! — for  such  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  ofbanishment  without 
trial,  by  which  the  Governor  first  deprives  a  man  of  his  licence,  and  then 
sentences  him  to  transportation  for  not  having  in  his  possession  what  he 
himself  has  forcibly  taken  away  I ! 

Independently  of  the  extreme  injustice  of  forcibly  banishing  me  from  the 
country  at  this  particular  period,  when  I  stood  before  the  court  of  judicature 
there,  as  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  suit  instituted  against  me  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  plaintiff  seeking  an  opportunity  to  establish,  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, mjr  innocence  of  various  accusations  put  forth  with  a  view  to  ruin  my 
reputation,  there  was  this  additional  injury— the  probable  destruction  of  all 
that  property  which  it  had  taken  me  five  years  of  incessant  labour  and  risk  to 
accumulate,  and  bring  into  its  present  productive  state.  It  must  be  evident 
that  the  vaJueofany  periodical  publication  depends  on  the  continued  superin- 
tendence of  it ;  anil  in  a  country  like  India,  where  successors  are  so  difficult  to 
be  procured,  my  sudden  banishment  from  the  superintendence  of  my  business,, 
at  a  time  when  its  lawful  exercise  had  begun  to  yield  me  a  profit  of  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  was  a  measure  the  most  ruinous 
to  my  honest  prospects  of  fortune,  a  punishment  altogether  beyond  the  law, 
and  m  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice. 

Deeming  it  impossible  that  such  a  manifest  abus6  of  power  could  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  my  country  at  home,  I  took  immediate  steps  to  hasten 


*  The  paper  itself,  with  the  correspondence  to  which  it  gave  rise,  will  be  found 
at  leoft^h,  in  the  Appendix,  to  wbicn  the  Reader  is  referred,  as  containing  the 
whole  of  the  Official  Correspondence  with  the  Indian  Government,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1819  to  its  close  in  1823. 
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my  return  to  England  ;  and  as  I  was  determined  to  bring  the  whole  affiur 
before  the  Courts,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Public  of  Great  Britain,  I  entered 
into  the  usual  preliminary  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  evidence  and  documents  necessary  to  maintain 
a  prosecution  in  the  Court  of  Kine's  Bench,  against  Mr.  Adam,  the  acting 
Governor  General  of  India ;  and  when  these  arrive,  the  cause  will  be  tried  in 
England.  Its  issue  will  determine  this  great  public  question,  whether  the 
power  granted  to  governors  eeneral,  by  the  act  53d  George  III.  c.  155,  s.  36, 
to  annul  licences  to  reside  in  India,  at  meir  discretion,  can  be  exercl<ted  for  any 
purpose  they  see  fit,  without  subsequent  responsibility  to  a  court  of  law,  for  in- 
juries sustained  through  their  abuse  of  such  a  power.  It  is  true  that  bv  the 
35th  section  of  the  same  act,  as  well  as  by  the  terms  of  the  licence  itself,  per- 
sons going  to  India  are  ei^joined  to  observe  all  the  legal  rulet  aiid  regulations 
then  or  thereafter  in  force,  and  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  law.  These  condi- 
tions I  have  strictly  observed,  having  offended  no  law  of  England,  or  regular 
tion  of  the  Indian  government,  so  that  my  banishment  cannot  be  justified, 
even  on  the  grounos  of  an  alleged  breach  of  them ;  for  which,  however,  in 
cases  of  such  breach,  the  courts  of  justice  would  always  furnish  a  remedy  in 
the  country  itself,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
transportation  without  trial.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  section  193  of  the 
same  act,  that  the  legislature  contemplated  possible  abuses  of  this  discre- 
tionary power  vested  in  Indian  governors,  and  accordingly  provided  the  mode 
in  which  redress  for  such  unlawful  banishments  should  be  sought.  It 
remains,  tlierefore,  to  be  seen  whether  mine  is  a  case  of  that  description,  and 
whether  I  have  any  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  such  redress  through  the 
legal  tribunals  of  my  counfrv. 

It  b  scarcely  known  to  the  people  of  England  generally,  that  this  odious 
pMfCf  of  transportation  without  trial,  which  was  originally  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company  to  enable  them  to  send  home  from  that  country,  per- 
sons vbiting  it*  without  authority,  and  interfering  with  their  commercial 
monopoly,  may,  by  the  vague  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Com- 
pany's Charter,  be  exercised  on  any  Englishman,  for  any  purpose  that  the 
reiening  governor  eeneral  may  think  fit  I-^-and  though  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  trade,  are  both  professedly  permitted  to  Englishmen  in  India,  . 
yet  that  a  roan  may  be  banished  from  the  country  for  professing  to  doubt 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  (as  a  dissenting  divine  was  very  re- 
cently on  the  point  of  being),  or  for  calling  in  question  the  legality  or  justice 
of  some  new  tax  or  regulation,  calculated  to  impede  the  just  o[>erations  of 
commerce  (as  a  well-known  merchant  formerly  was).  The  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country  may  profess  any  system  of  idolatry,  and  perform  any  horrid 
rites  tliey  please,  even  to  the  sacrince  of  human  life,  without  hindrance; — ttke 
SomgaeTf  whether  French,  Dutch,  American,  or  Chinese,  may  hold  any 
opinions  in  politics,  or  on  matters  of  trade,  and  express  them  as  freely  as  he 
wishes,  without  being  subject  to  any  other  restraint  than  the  law,  or  any  other 
tribunal  than  that  of  an  open  court,  and  an  impartial  jury  : — it  is  reserved  for 
Englishmen  alone  to  be  degraded  below  the  lowest  of  all  the  castes  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  being  subject  to  a  despotism  which  cannot  reach  the  native  Indian  or 
the  foreigner,  who  must  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  land  before  they  can  be 
punished;  while  the  Englishman  can  be  instantly  sentenced  to  banishment  and 
n]in,at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  theruler  for  the  time  being,  without  even 
the  nature  of  bis  ofitoce  being  stated,  and  without  a  hearing  pr  opportunity  of 
defence! 

In  bringine  this  important  question  before  the  courts,  the  pariiament,  and 
the  public  of  England,  I  am  therefore  looking  far  beyond  the  mere  personal 
interest  that  I  have  individually  in  its  issue.  My  desire  is  to  see  so  odious  a 
power  as  this  taken  from  the  hands  of  those  who  can  never  need  it  for  any 
good  purpose ;  but  who,  if  they  find  they  can  do  so  with  impunity,  will  coiw 
stantiy  be  tempted  to  use  it  for  bad  and  corrupt  ends.    Whue  such  a  power 
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is  suffered  to  contioue,  there  can  be  neither  freedom  of  person^  fiieedoni  of 
property,  nor  freedom  of  opinion,  whether  in  religious  matters  or  in  the  com-^ 
mon  concerns  of  life,  at  least  for  Englishmen,  in  India :  and  as  it  must  be 
desirable  to  all  my  fellow-countrymen  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  a  law, 
by  which  they,  though  paying  largely  to  support  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly  of  trade,  are  debased  below  foreigners  of  every  nation,  and  even 
below  the  native  Indians  themselves,  the  moment  they  set  their  feet  on  the 
enslaving  soil  of  that  very  Company's  territory  in  the  east;  I  may  with  great 
truth  and  justice  say,  in  the  words  of  one  whose  name  alone  would  rouse  a 
nation  on  such  a  theme,  ''  This  b  not  the  cause  of  party— or  the  cause  of 
faction — but  the  cause  of  every  man  in  Britain.^ 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

After  this  narrative  oi  facts^  it  will  be  well  to  examine  some  of 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Governor's  apologetic  Statement,  as 
tending  in  his  belief  to  justify  the  measure  to  which  he  resorted. 

The  Statement  opens  with  an  assertion,  as  unfounded  in  truth 
as  the  greater  part  of  its  subsequent  averments.  It  states  that 
Mr.  Buckingham's  writings  were  from  the  very  commencement 
distinguished  by  "virulence  and  wanton  personality;"  yet  it 
offers  not  a  single  instance  in  proof  of  so  bold  an  assertion :  at 
the  same  time  overlooking  the  remarkable  fact  that  these  writings 
never  once  drew  their  author  into  a  conviction  for  libel,  though 
all  the  influence  of  the  Government  and  the  Court  was  employed 
against  him  :  whUe  the  Indian  John  Bull,  the  paper  to  which  he 
was  opposed,  and  which  was  set  on  foot  and  maintained  by  the 
functionaries  of  thb  same  Government,  contained  a  series  of  per- 
sonal slanders,  which  the  Judge  on  the  bench  declared  "  he 
could  not  think  of  without  horror !  "  This  is  an  early  specimen 
of  an  Indian  governor's  obliquity  of  vision,  which  enabled  him  to 
see  '*  virulence  and  personality"  in  writings  from  which  even  an 
opposing  advocate  could  only  select  as  objectionable  the  phrase 
**  subservient,"  applied  to  an  editor's  public  character  :*  while  he 
remains  silent  on  that  which  a  British  Judge  on  the  same  occasion 


«  After  Mr.  LoDgueviUe  Clarke  had  read  to  tbe  Court  what  he  considered  the 
worst  parU  of  a  long  series  of  the  Calcutta  Jounial,  in  order  to'sbow  that  its  cha- 
racter would  at  least  palliate  the  Ubels  of  his  dients  on  the  Editor,— the  follower 
was  the  rq»ly  made  by  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side :— "  As  to  the  extracts  se- 
h^ted  by  Mr.  Clarke  from  the  twenty-six  Numbers  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  and 
which  have  been  read,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  my  learned  Friend  could  have  disco- 
vered any  more  liielhtu  matter,  he  would  have  produced  it  to  the  Court.  As  he 
has  mot  done  so,  it  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted  that  it  did  not  exist.  Now,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  produce  om  libel  on  pnvate  character :  there  was  not  asinrie 
word  of  cahunny  on  ai^  private  individual.  In  fact,  upon  my  learned  Friend's 
own  sbowmff,  THEaB  could  not  bb  a  ruaaa  paper  in  bxistbncb.  If  H  come  to 
libels  between  Editors,  the  most  objectioiiable  expression  that  oould  be  fbimd  (in 
the  Calcutta  Journal)  u  that  which  accused  a  former  Editor  of  the  John  BuU  of 
subservient ;   and  even  that  is  appUcaUe  to  fuhHc  conduct.    And  is  it 


for  ^is  that  Mr.  Clarke  thmks  H  Justifiable  for  a  few  powerful  men,  if  they  be 
^l.^  combine  together  to  hunt  down  Mr.  Buckingham  from  society,  and  pro- 
tcigie  all  who  should  countenance  him  ?— than  which  nothinr  is  more  repugnant 
to  English  law,  or  more  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Englishmen."— i2<»w'lo/' /A« 
Trial  m  ike  Stqnrme  Omri  0/  Caicutia,  JprU  7, 18^  report  0/  the 
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considers  as  maliciousi,  false^  and  abominable — and  sentences  to 
the  just  punishment  of  the  law. 

For  the  several  alleged  offences  which  were  made  the  subject  of 
correspondence  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Editor 
of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  the  Letters  in  the  Appbndix  must  be 
consulted  :  and  the  reader  will  there  see  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  reasons  offered  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  through  whom 
the  letters  were  received,  were  sufficient  to  induce  Lord  Hastingsii 
the  Governor  General  at  that  period,  to  admit  their  force.  This 
alone  might  be  received  as  evidence  of  Mr.  Buckingham  standing 
acquitted,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hastings,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
resigning  the  government  of  India  into  the  hands  of  his  successor 
Mr.  John  Adam  ;  and  this,  therefore,  would  confine  the  question 
under  discussion  to  this  single  point — ^'  Whether  the  conduct  and 
writings  of  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  during  Mr*  Adam's 
brief  occupation  of  power,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justi^ 
his  sentencing  that  person  to  removal  from  the  country.''  It  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  equity,  that  a  number  of  former  of- 
fences (admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  any  such  existed) 
should  be  arrayed  together  to  make  up  a  weight  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale :  when  all  these  offences  had  been  pardoned,  or  admitted 
to  be  atoned  for,  before  the  present  possessor  of  power  came  into 
office.  Yet,  aware  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  only  offence  he 
could  allege  to  have  taken  place  since  his  accession  to  power,  to 
justify  so  harsh  a  decision, — ^this  temporary  Governor,  of  a  month's 
date,  has  filled  his  Statement  with  an  enumeration  of  all  the  several 
acts  done  when  he  was  but  a  subordinate  servant  of  the  Government, 
and  was  acting  under  a  superior  who  had  successively  examined 
into  the  evidence  of  each  separate  case,  and  absolved  or  acquitted 
the  accused  of  all  and  every  charge  up  to  the  period  of  his  resigning 
his  administration  !  It  is,  as  if  an  heir  apparent  should  succeed  to 
the  English  throne,  and  distinguish  the  first  few  days  of  his  reign 
by  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  all  those  who  had  written 
any  thing  not  approved  by  himself  during  the  life  of  his  prede- 
cessor, notwithstanding  that  they  might  have  been  tried,  heard,  and 
acquitted  of  all  and  every  act  done  under  the  previous  reign  ! 
Let  any  one  picture  to  himself  the  horror  and  consternation  which 
such  a  proc^ding  would  create  in  England^  and  he  will  form  a 
correct  notion  of  the  deep  dissatisfoction  and  disgust  which  an 
exactly  similar  line  of  conduct  has  created  in  India.  It  is  exactly 
this  which  Mr.  John  Adam  has  done — as  if  pre-determined  to 
punish  his  victim,  he  seized  the  first  flimsy  pretext  that  offered^ 
issued  his  immediate  mandate  of  perpetual  exile  from  the  country 
over  which  he  had  ruled  but  a  few  days— and  could  not  be  expected 
to  rule  for  many  more-*and,  when  he  had  banished  his  opponent, 
and  stopped  the  tongues  of  every  other  person  from  complaining,  by 
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the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  punish  such  complaint  with  the 
same  severity,  he  sits  down  to  rake  up  every  part  of  this  banished 
individual's  writings  for  a  period  of  five  years  preceding,  so  as  to  add 
to  the  light  pretext  he  has  chosen,  the  accumulated  weight  of  for- 
mer charges  over  which  he  could  have  no  just  jurisdiction ;  he 
thus  fancies  that  out  of  several  smaller  indiscretions  deserving  only 
admonition  already  given  by  a  former  Judge,  he  has  formed  one 
great  crime  deserving  torture  and  exile, — ^which  he  takes  it  upon 
him  to  inflict,  without  a  trial,  or  even  a  hearing  of  what  the  accused 
had  to  offer  in  self-defence  ! 

What  these  indiscretions  were,  the  reader  will  see  on  a  reference 
to  the  Appendix,  where  they  are  all  stated  in  the  strongest 
light  in  which  the  offended  parties  could  place  them.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  regarded  by  all  others  except 
the  parties  to  which  they  referred,  as  fair  and  honourable  efforts 
towards  establishing  the  exercise  of  that  "  scrutiny"  on  the 
public  acts  of  the  Indian  government,  which  Lord  Hastings  had 
himself  invited,  while  his  Councillors  who  stood  by,  and  heard  his 
Lordship  applauded  for  this  invitation,  never  once  indicated  by 
any  step  their  disapprobation  of  this  public  invitation.  But  that 
the  parties  whose  acts  are  scrutinized  should  pass  a  favourable, 
or  even  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  merits  of  such  strictures  is 
hot  of  course  to  be  expected;  human  nature  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  prejudices  and  passions  in  India  as  in  England 
or  elsewhere :  disqualifying,  in  each  case,  any  man  from  being  a  judge 
in  his  own  cause.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  recapitulate  the 
several  offences,  as  they  stand  in  Mr.  Adam's  own  list,  with  all 
the  additional  aggravations  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  give 
them  in  order  to  justify,  if  possible,  the  punishment  awarded  to  the 
last  of  the  series,  under  the  pretence  of  that  one  event  belonging 
to  a  great  whole. — 

I.  The Jirst  offence  given  by  the  Calcutta  Journal  to  the  Su- 
preme Government  of  India,  was  the  stating,  on  the  authority  of 
letters  from  Madras,  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Elliott's  being  confirmed 
in  the  government  of  that  presidency  wan  regarded  as  a  public  cala- 
mity ;  adding  also  that  under  his  administration  the  censorship  of 
the  press  was  so  unjustly  exercised,  that  while  every  thing  tending  to 
criminate  the  late  Queen  was  permitted  to  appear,  the  evidence 
and  speeches  in  her  defence  were  suppressed ;  and  even  the  ce- 
lebrated letter  of  the  late  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  to  her  mo- 
ther, written  just  before  the  Princess's  death,  struck  out  from  the 
cohimns  of  %  Madras  paper  by  the  pen  of  the  censor  there,  con- 
formably to  the  system  of  suffering  nothing  to  transpire  that 
could  give  a  complexion  to  the  case,  differing  from  the  one  en- 
tertained by  the  censor  himself.  Had  the  representation  of  this 
state  of  things  at  Madras  been  without  good  foundation  in  trutb^ 
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it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  punished  the  writer,  as  he  would 
have  deserved,  in  a  court  of  law.  But  Mr.  Adam,  in  speaking  of 
this  publication,  says : — 

«  When  it  was  referred  to  the  Advocate  General  of  India  for  his  opinion 
whether  it  was  a  libel,  and  if  so  whether  it  was  advisable  to  institute  any  and 
what  proceedings  against  the  author ;  he  discouraged  a  prosecution  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  from  anv  doubt  of  the  libellous  nature  of  the  passage,  but 
chiefly  from  considerations  of  expediency  arising  out  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
issue,  in  the  agitated  feeling  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  topic  prin- 
cipally alluded  to.  The  idea  of  a  prosecution  was  there^re  relinquished/^p.  8. 

These  are  the  Governor  General's  own  words:  so  that  even 
in  this  early  stage  of  the  offences  of  the  press^  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Indian  Government,  that  a  Court  of  Law  was  the 
proper  tribunal  before  which  to  arraign  and  try  the  offender ; 
but  finding  that  their  Advocate  General  knew  well  enough 
how  a  British  Jury  would  treat  the  question  of  an  odious  Cen- 
sorship on  the  n-ess,  if  it  came  before  them, — ^they  gave  up 
the  idea.  A  magnanimous  and  an  upright  government,  that  ac- 
knowledged the  dominion  of  the  law  to  be  superior  to  arbitrary 
power,  would  have  stopped  here ;  and  payed  that  deference  to  its  « 
legal  tribunals  which  every  government  owes, — by  leaving  judicial 
punishments  to  their  province  alone.  But  the  Indian  Government, 
having  ^*  two  strings  to  its  bow,'*  first  tries  the  law, — and  when 
it  finds  that  it  has  no  punishment  to  inflict  upon  those  who  are 
unconvicted  of  crime,  it  takes  the  office  of  Accuser — Witness- 
Judge— Jury — and  Executioner  into  its  own  hands  ;  and  without 
the  tedious  delay  of  trial,  evidence,  or  defence,  puts  whatever 
construction  it  chooses  on  the  actions  or  opinions  of  its  victim ; 
and  with  a  great  show  of  mercy,  pretends  forgiveness  of  what  it 
has  no  power  to  punish  legally ;  but  threatens  instant  destruction 
of  all  the  writer's  fiiture  prospects,  if  he  ventures  to  offend  their 
"  High  Mightinesses"  again  !  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  particiilar  offence  was  committed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  under  an  entire  ignorance  of  there  being  any  other  re- 
strictions on  the  press  of  Calcutta,--except  the  common  restraint 
of  a  responsibility  to  a  court  and  jury  qfter  publication — and  this 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  nature  and  tone  of  his  Reply  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  (given  in  the  AppBNPrx)  lifter  these  restric- 
tions were  first  brought  to  his  notice. 

2.  The  second  offence  enumerated  in  Mr.  Adam's  printed 
Statement — (though  not  made  a  subject  of  animadversion  by  the 
Indian  government  at  the  time,  and  consequently  not  included  in 
the  official  correspondence  at  the  end) — is  that  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham having,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  first  complaint  (before  he 
could  possibly  have  known  that  it  would  give  offence),  expressed 
loo  fireely  his  sentiments  on  another  suppression  by  the  censor  at 
Madras.     The  occasion  was  the  following :  After  the  return,  of 
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the  Marquis  of  Hastings  from  his  Pindarrie  campaign  in  1818^  he 
called  the  British  public  of  India  together  in  the  government-house 
at  Calcutta,  and  explained  to  them  his  acts  and  motives  during  the 
recent  war ;  this  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  public  in 
British  India,  and  this  appeal  to  public  opinion,  inviting  judgment 
on  his  conduct,  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  the  British  in- 
habitants of  India  generally,  that  Meetings  were  held,  and  Ad- 
dresses penned  in  all  quarters,  to  present  to  his  Lordship  on  this 
occasion.  Of  all  others,  the  meeting  at  Madras  was  the  most  re- 
markable, for  the  rank,  number,  and  intelligence  of  those  who  at* 
tended  it. — ^Among  other  topics  of  eulogy  there  introduced,  was 
that  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  Lord  Hastings  was  under- 
stood to  have  restored  in  India  (for  it  existed  in  full  vigour  before 
Lord  Wellesley's  time),  by  abolishing  the  Censorship,  which  still 
existed  at  Madras.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  which  were 
countenanced  by  the  highest  officers  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
law  establishments  at  Madras,  were  nevertheless  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Governor  of  that  presidency,  because  they  eulo- 
gized a  free  press  as  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  given  to 
India,  and  denoimced  a  censorship  as  the  greatest  curse  that  could 
afflict  any  civilized  country.  Accordingly  the  reports  of  the 
speeches  at  this* meeting  were  not  suffered  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  at  Madras,  but  were  struck  out  by  the  pen  of  the 
censor,  after  they  had  been  prepared  for  the  press.  Copies  were 
privately  printed,  however,  and  sent  up  to  Calcutta,  where  they 
were  published,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  British  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  India,  and  also  to  the  most  intelligent  natives  of 
the  coimtry,  who  were  by  this  means  made  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  leading  Englishmen  in  the  country,  as  to  the 
wish  generally  entertained  for  the  improvement  of  India,  and  the 
conviction  that  a  free  press,  unshackled  by  censors  or  restric- 
tions, and  subject  only  to  a  court  and  a  jury,  would  do  more  to 
promote  that  improvement  than  any  other  single  cause.  Th^ 
Madras  editor,  in  reference  to  these  suppressed  proceedings,  apo- 
logized to  his  readers  for  their  not  appearing  in  his  paper  as  he 
had  intended,  saying  "  they  were  prepared  for  the  press,  but  a 
cause  over  which  we  have  no  control  prevents  their  publica- 
tion." They  were  published,  however,  at  Calcutta ;  and  on  that 
occasion  Mr.  Buckingham  made  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  cause  over  which  they  (the  Madras  editors)  had  no  control,  we  need 
not  name  to  our  readers.  It  has  been  in  full  vigour  in  Spain  for  ages,  and 
the  Inquisition  owes  to  it  its  very  existence.  Fortunately,  however,  as  there 
are  no  effectual  means  of  utterly  subduing  so  immortal  a  principle  as  love  of 
liberty  and  truth,  as  it  breaks  asunder  all  the  bonds  and  fetters  with  which  it 
is  shackled,  to  rebound  with  greater  vigour  on  its  oppressors,  the  suppressed 
proceedings  could  not  be  prevented  from  seeing  the  light:  so  that  the  end  of 
the  enemies  of  the  press  is  not  only  defeated  by  attempting  to  shackle  it,  bn^ 
their  shame  as  well  as  th«ir  discomfiture  is  complete.*'  p.  10, 11. 
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It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  this  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a 
censorship  as  compared  with  a  free  press^  differed  in  nothing  but 
the  mere  manner  of  expressing  it,  fix)m  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Hastings  himself,  then  the  highest  authority  in  the  country,  nor 
from  those  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Court  at  Madras, 
and  nM)6t  of  the  eminent  men  then  in  India.  Yet  Mr.  Adam,  in  his 
pamphlet,  expresses  his  opinion  of  these  sentiments,  of  which  no 
Englishman  ought  to  be  ashamed,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*'  These  malicious  observations,  wiih  others  of  a  similar  nature  that  appeared 
about  the  same  period  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  evidently  showed  a  dciiberatt 
desigrt,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  BiickiDgham,  to  calumniate  the  Government  of  Ma- 
dras, for  not  tolerating  what  be,  Mr.  Buckingham,  was  pleased  to  call  a  Free 
Press.*'  p.  11. 

The  **maZtcc"here  averred,  consisted  only  in  preferring  rational 
liberty  of  thought  and  expression  to  the  enslaving  influence  of 
fetters  on  the  pen  and  tongue :  the  ^*  deliberate  design  to  cabtni'- 
nUxte**  was  a  determination  to  express  on  all  fit  occasions  an  ab« 
horrence  of  a  censorship,  as  repugnant  to  law  as  it  is  subversive 
of  justice;  and  what  was  ^^ called''  a  Free  Press,  which  it  was 
desirable  to  see  established  at  Madras  and  in  every  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  was  a  press  subject  to  legal  responsibility  before 
a  court  and  jury,  instead  of  an  arbitrary  power  of  suppression  or 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  at  pleasure  by  one  man,  subject  to  aD 
the  influence  of  caprice,  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  naturally 
hostile,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  office,  to  the  dissemination  of 
truth.  If  these  were  crimes  deserving  pimishment  in  India,  the 
person  accused  of  them  may  well  be  proud  of  the  distinction  he 
enjoys,  in  having  had  honesty  enough  to  stem  the  general  torrent 
of  corruption,  and  maintain,  even  in  opposition  to  authority, 
wishes  and  sentiments  like  these. 

3,  'Die  third  offence  enumerated  in  the  Governor  General's  printed 
Statement,  is  that  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  having  complained  of  th^ 
measures  taken  by  the  Madras  Government  to  impede  the  circu- 
lation of  his  Journal  through  their  territories.  The  reader  will 
find  the  whole  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  the  Appendix, 
and  may  form  his  own  opinion  on  this  case,  after  perusal.  It  will 
be  suflBcient  here  to  remark  that  the  government  of  Bengal  insisted 
in  this  instance  on  an  immediate  apology,  to  be  drawn  up  and  sent 
to  the  Chief  Secretary's  office  for  his  inspection ;  and  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  refused  to  make  such  an  apology,  contending,  and 
proving  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  asked  it,  that  they 
ought  to  withdraw  their  demand,  which  they  did  accordingly.  A 
just  government  would  have  endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation 
to  the  feelings  of  an  individual  from  whom  they  had  insisted  on  an 
apology,  on  pain  of  banishment — ^if  they  had  afterwards  found  their 
ground  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  withdraw  it.     But  though 
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Lord  Hastings  was  high-minded  enough  to  receive  the  refusal  to 
apologize  as  a  proof  of  conscious  right,  and  to  abstain  from  further 
measures — Mr.  Adam  has  no  such  exalted  views  of  resistance  to  an 
unjust  demand ;  which  he  characterizes  by  the  following  language 
in  his  Statement : — 

*'  Mr.  Buckingham's  reply  to  this  communicadoD  from  Government  (de-^ 
mandingan  immediate  apology)  is  well  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration, as  illustrative  or  the  true  spirit  and  proeress  of  his  opposition  sCnd 
disobedience  Instead  of  transmitting  the  draft  of  the  acknowledgment  and 
apology  to  the  Chief  Secretary  as  directed,  he  enters  into  an  explanation  and 
justification  of  his  conduct^'  "  To  the  clear  and  positive  injunctions  of  the 
Supreme  Oovernment  of  the  country,  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  licensed  free  ma- 
riner, thinks  proper  to  oppose  his  own  pretended  dignity,  as  if  the  unfounded 
insinuations  thrown  out  by  him  against  the  public  conduct  of  the  Madras 
Government  were  nothing — and  his  dignity  every  thing.''  *'  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  an  apolo^  to  Government,  as  demanded  of  him,  he  sends  a  long 
letter  of  justificauon ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  called  upon  a  second  time 
that  he  sent  in  a  draft  of  a  letter  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  Ma- 
dras, which  draft  contained  no  apology  whatever^  but  another  attempt  at 
justification."  p.  12, 13, 14. 

Here,  then,  we  see,  in  its  brightest  colours,  the  sort  of  slaven^  in 
which  this  temporary  Governor  General  would  soon  have  held  all 
his  countrymen  in  India,  if  his  brief  reign  had  been  prolonged ! 
To  refuse  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  making  an  apology  when 
demanded,  is  characterized  by  him  as  **  opposition"  and  "  diso- 
bedience"— and  that  too  from  a  ^^  free  mariner"  (what  a  prosti- 
tution of  the  term  I)  who  is  not  in  the  service  either  of  the  Go- 
vernor or  his  honourable  masters.  To  oppose  to  the  clear  and 
positive  injunctions  of  an  arbitrary  power,  a  respectful  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  these  injunctions  cannot  be  obeyed,  is 
considered  as  little  short  of  treason  to  the  state :  and  to  maintain 
the  *^  dignity"  of  an  honest  man,  by  refusing  to  stoop  to  preva- 
rication and  falsehood,  or  to  retract  opinions  still  entertained, 
is  thought  by  Mr.  Adam  to  be  a  crime  *^  worthy  of  serious 
consideration."  That  the  insinuations  against  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment were  not  "  unfounded"  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  Lord  Hastings  admitted  the  force  of  most  of  the  reasons 
offered  to  prove  them  founded  in  truth,  and  by  the  Government 
withdrawing  their  claim  to  the  apology  originally  demanded — 
which  those  Who  know  any  thing  of  governments  generally,  but 
particularly  of  Asiatic  ones,  must  be  convinced  that  no  despotic 
body  like  that  which  rules  over  India  would  retract,  without  the 
strongest  and  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  being  wrong.  A 
reference  to  the  Letters  contained  in  the  Appendix  will  set  this 
in  the  clearest  light :  but  we  must  content  ourselves  here  with 
touching  only  on  the  leading  features  of  each  case. 

4.  The  fourth  charge  on  the  acting  Governor's  printed  list,  is 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  published  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  a  Letter 
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trota  a  correqKmdent  at  Hyderabad,  complaining  of  great  losses 
«ustaiiied  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Nizam's  troops,  in  con- 
■eqaence  of  their  pay  beine  made  to  them  in  a  currency  which 
they  could  not  remit  without  a  great  sacrifice :  and  ^^  insolently 
recommending  to  Government*'  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  remedy  this,  as  an  open  deduction  from  their  pay  would  be 
more  agreeable  than  a  loss  of  this  description.  The  writer  of 
this  letter  publicly  stated  that  he  had  left  his  address  with  the 
editor,  and  was  prepared  to  prove  the  focts  stated.  GoTcmment 
asked  his  name,  and  it  was  given  :  the  result  was  that  an  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  affair,  and  the  evil  was  remedied.  This  calling 
th^  attention  of  the  ruling  power  to  the  existence  of  abuses  in  the 
subordinate  departments  of  its  government,  is  characterized  by  Mr. 
Adam  as  "  audaciously  arraigning  the  acts  of  Government" — and 
^^  wantonly  traducing  their  servants  in  the  discharge  of  their  public 
duty.''  Writers  who  offer  their  names,  and  proofs  of  their  asser- 
tions, are  by  him  called  ^^  anonymous  calumniators" — and  an  editor 
suggesting  to  Government  the  propriety  of  inquiring  into  certain 
defects  of  any  particular  system,  is  said  to  be  ^^  insolently  recom- 
mending" improvement !  This  is  the  exact  phraseology  of  a  Go- 
vernor intoxicated  with  his  sudden  elevation,  and  may  give  the  Eng- 
lish reader  some  idea  of  the  political  and  public  character  which 
is  formed  on  so  choice  a  model.  It  is  notorious,  throughout  all 
India,  that  the  government  of  the  Nizam,  at  Hyderabad,  is  a 
sink  of  abomination  and  infamy :  and  so  well  aware  were  even 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  uovemment  of  this,  that  neither 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  nor,  its  publisher,  was  ever  put  to  the  test 
of  proving  what  might  have  been  abundantly  established ;  the 
evil  was  undeniable  :  but  apprehensions  were  felt  that  more  disclo- 
sures would  take  place ;  and  this  calling  for  the  Author  was  a  mere 
attempt  to  intimidate  others  from  making  similar  communica- 
tions :  while  the  Editor  was  passed  over,  without  even  an  injunc- 
tion to  be  m<Mre  careful  for  the  future. 

5.  The^ft  charge  in  the  ephemeral  Governor's  Statement  is 
that  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  giving  insertion  to  a  Letter,  signed 
"  Emulus,"  asserting  that  in  India  the  claims  of  merit  wei-e 
cmistantly  set  aside  to  make  room  for  those  of  interest ;  and  that 
men  of  independent  minds,  who  would  not  fawn  on  their  superiors, 
were  condemned  to  obscurity  and  indigence.  Although  this  is  but 
too  Ciuthful  a  picture  of  governments  generally — more  particularly 
of  those  like  India,  remote  from  the  mother  country,  and  without 
either  the  control  of  a  local  public,  representatives,  or  a  free  press 
to  check  its  abuses :  yet  it  was  perhaps  less  true  as  applied  to 
India  at  that  period  than  it  has  been  ever  since.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication,  however,  the  Editor  stated  that  his  principal  object 
in  giving  it  insertion  was  to  offer  both  proofs  and  arguments  in 
re&tation  of  the  writer's  position:  and  to  show,  that  though  some 
(fnent.  HtraU,  Vol.  1.  £ 
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instances  might  be  cited  in  support  of  his  opinion ;  yet,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  particularly  in  the  miiitajy  ser- 
vice, (to  which  his  remarks  were  meant  chiefly  to  apply,)  merit 
had  its  due  share  of  reward.  The  publication  was,  however, 
submitted  to  the  Advocate  General,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution.  But,  as  if  in  this 
case  also  there  was  a  dread  of  what  might  be  said  in  illustration 
of  this  subject  in  a  court  of  justice — the  piosecuUon  never  took 
place,  it  being  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  a  private  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to  Lord  Hastings  (at  his  Lordship's 
own  suggestion  and  request),  disavowing  any  participation  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  writer,  and  regretting  its  appearance — ^which  at 
the  time  was  frankly  expressed,  because  sincerely  felt — and  after- 
wards embodying  these  sentiments  in  an  Official  Letter  to  the 
Council. 

6.  The  sixth  charge  in  Mr.  Adam's  Statement  is  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Letter,  written  by  an  officer,  to  expose  a  system  of 
monopoly  among  the  older  officers  at  certain  stations  in  the  In- 
terior, of  building  and  selling  bungalows,  or  houses,  in  a  manner 
better  suited  to  traders  and  dealers  than  to  gentlemen  in  a  mili- 
tary service : — which  induced  the  Government  to  inquire  the  name 
of  the  writer.  When  this  was  furnished  to  them  (with  the  au- 
thor's consent),  it  led  to  an  investigation,  which  lessened  the  evil 
complained  of;  and  a  letter  of  admonition  was  written  by  Lord 
Hastings  to  the  officer  in  question,  expressed  in  the  mildest  terms- 
while,  according  to  Mr.  Adam's  own  account,  "  Mr.  Buckingham's 
conduct  in  giving  it  publicity,  passed  without  animadversion,"-— 
which  (it  may  be  added)  it  was  not  likely  to  do,  if  there  had  been 
any  (hing  in  his  conduct  that  could  have  deserved  that  animad- 
version, even  in  the  slightest  degree. 

7.  The  seventh  article  of  charge  is  the  having  stated  that 
the  "  Infamous  Prospectus"  of  the  John  Bull  Newspaper,  esta* 
Uished  in  India  by  the  Functionaries  of  that  Government,  was 
circulated  Post  Free  by  authority,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  which  it  was  set  up  to  oppose,  was  subject 
to  a  heavy  postage.  This  assertion  was  perfectly  true :  and  the 
Government  never  ventured  even  to  deny  the  fact.  That  Pro- 
spectus contained  the  most  atrocious  slanders  on  the  Editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  and  charges  of  blasphemy,  sedition,  and  insolent 
audacity  on  all  who  supported  its  conductor  in  what  was  termed 
his  ^^  guilty  profit  and  guiltier  popularity ;"  though  the  editor  had, 
up  to  that  period,  never  once  been  convicted  of  the  publication  of 
any  thing  contrary  to  law — and  his  writings  were  supported  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  English  gentlemen  residing  in  India.  These 
slanders  were  circulated  throughout  every  part  of  the  country, 
Post  Free — and  by  the  permission  of  Government  too :  while  the 
D^ence  put  forth  by  Mr.  Buckingham  was  subjected  to  th^ 
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usual  charge  of  postage,  so  heavy  as  to  amount  in  many  instanced 
to  one  rupee,  or  half-a-crown  per  cover.  This  also,  like  former 
accusations,  was  so  true,  that  when  the  Advocate  General  was 
referred  to  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham for  a  libel,  he  wisely  recommended  them  not  to  venture  on 
the  proceeding — a  fact  that  we  learn  from  Mr.  Adam's  own  con- 
fession (p.  21.),  and  which  speaks  volumes  in  Mr.  Buckingham's 
favour.  When  the  origin  of  the  Indian  John  Bull  is  considered,--^ 
its  Proprietors  being  functionaries  of  the  Bengal  Government  and 
Bengal  Court;  its  several  Editors  being  servants  of  that  Govern- 
ment, who  were  successively  promoted  to  places  of  emolument  and 
trust ;  and  it^  principal  contributors  being  the  very  Secretaries 
to  Government  themselves :  which  was  publicly  laid  to  their  charge 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  the  Council,  as 
printed  in  the  Appendix, — and  which  they  did  not  dare  to  dispute 
or  deny — no  one  can  wonder  that  such  especial  favour  was  on  all 
occasions  shown  to  it.  But  the  reader  will  judge  what  must  have 
been  the  character  of  the  Government  of  India  at  that  period,  when, 
after  in  vain  trying  law  and  argument  to  beat  down  inquiry  into 
their  acts,  and  then  countenancing  and  patronizing  a  paper  like 
the  Indian  Bull,  whose  whole  career  has  been  one  ot  personal 
slander,  in  direct  violation  of  the  very  law  made  by  that  Govern- 
ment to  restrain  the  press — ^which  above  all  things  prohibits  the 
publication  of  ^^  private  scandal  or  personal  remarks  calculated  to 
excite  dissension  in  society" — it  could  banish  from  the  country 
the  Editor  of  one  paper,  who  had  never  once  been  convicted  <n 
libel  either  on  public  or  private  character,  and  yet  not  only  leave 
untouched  or  even  unreproved,  but  actutdly  provide  for  and  pro- 
mote Uie  successive  Editors  of  another  paper,  whose  virulence  and 
malignity  were  so  marked  that,  when  proceeded  against  by  Mn 
Buckingham  in  court,  where  he  invited  them  by  a  Civil  Action,  in 
order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  slanders — the 
presiding  and  only  Judge,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  notwithstand- 
ing his  strong  bias  in  &vour  of  the  Government, — and  the  fact  of 
there  being  among  the  proprietors,  one  who  was  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  John  Trotter — two  who  were  his  intimate  friends,  Mr.  John 
Pascal  Larkins  and  Mr.  Richard  Chichely  Plowden — and  two  who 
were  officers  of  his  own  court,  Mr.  Lewin,  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
and  Mr.  Greenlaw,  (the  sixth  editor,)  Coroner  for  Calcutta; — 
notwithstanding  there  was  no  Jury,  but  all  was  left  to  his  owa 
breast, — ^was  compelled  to  deliver  the  following  judgment : 

**  That  the  Plaintiff  was  entitled  to  just  damages  was  undeniable.    That 

'1  special  damages  accor- 
thcre  was  no  question  of 


AlMit   UlC   AT  UUUUU   was  CUUtlCU     bU  JU9V  U<ftu.<ft|^v»3 

he  bad  suffensd  no  special  dama^  was  avowed;  and  special  damages  accor 
din^  were  not  claimed*    To  his  Lordship's  mind  "^ 


•  Mr.  BuckiDgham  had  instructed  his  counsel  to  say,  he  did  not  come  into 
tbfa  court  to  ie«k  compensation  in  money :  for^  atrocious  as  these  slanders  were, 
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the  malice  of  the  writers  in  the  John  Bull  towards  Mr.  Buckin^ani.  It  was 
true  Mr.  Duckingham  had  appealed  to  the  public ;  but  he  did  not  apply  to 
be  expelled  from  society^  and  his  friends  to  be  proscribed.  Really,  to  his 
Lordsnip's  mind  they  were  most  malicious  libeb :  he  could  not  speak  of  them 
without  horror.  If  he  conceived  Mr.  Buckingham  had  suffered  m  his  News- 
paper, or  in  his  mind,  his  Lordship  would  award  him  the  most  ample  and  ex- 
emplary damages;  but  as  special  damaee  was  not  pleaded,  he  did  not  con- 
sider heavy  damages  necessary.  Concluded  his  Lordship  *  L«t  the  Plaintiff 
have  a  thousand  rupees  damages,  ancl  costs/  " — Report  of  the  Trial  in  the  Sit' 
preme  Court  of  Calcutta,  April  7, 1823. 

This  is  the  judgment,  solemnly  given  as  to  the  character  and 
writings  of  the  John  Bull  of  India,  after  a  hearing  of  all  that  could 
be  said  by  a  paid  advocate*  in  a  court  of  justice  in  its  defence— 
and  it  was  the  "  Infamous  Prospectus"  of  this  in&mous  paper  that 
the  Government  of  India  circulated  Post-firee,  while  the  Defence 
opposed  to  it  was  charged  with  heavy  postage.  It  was  this  libel- 
lous paper,  the  editors  and  contributors  of  which  were  successively 
provided  for  by  places  of  emolument  and  trust  under  the  Indian 
Government.  It  was  this  scandalous  print  in  which  the  Secre- 
taries to  Government  themselves  wrote  against  the  Editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal — ^provoking  him  by  anonymous  attacks,  to  say 
something  in  defence,  and  then,  in  their  official  capacity,  moving 
in  the  Council-board  for  his  banishment  from  the  country,  for  ven* 
turing  to  reply  to  matters  urged  on  him  by  their  own  pens  !  It  is 
these  convicted  libellers  that  still  remain  in  India,  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  that  very  Government,  which  pretends  to 
be  so  delicately  alive  to  every  offence  committed  through  the  press, 
that  they  were  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  painfiil  necessity,  to  banish 
Mr.  Buckingham  from  the  country  for  several  pretended  crimes, 
not  one  of  which  has  ever  been  established  by  evidence  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  an  open  court — ^while  they  still  hug  to  their  bo- 
soms, and  keep  closely  in  their  confidence,  the  convicted  libellers 
who  have  been  disgraced  by  a  sentence  from  the  Bench,  that  ought 
to  make  them  unworthy  of  any  thing  but  public  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. It  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  Mr.  Adam's  garbled 
and  perverted  Statement,  that  in  professing  to  give  a  history  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Buckingham's  removal  fi-om 
India,  he  carefully  conceals  from  those  for  whom  his  Statement  is 
principallv  intended — Members  of  Parliament,  and  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company — all  the  disgraceful  parts  enumerated  re- 
specting the  John  Bull  of  India.     From  his  Statement  it  could 

his  character  stood  so  hij^h  amongst  those  who  knew  him,  that  they  had  in  no 
way  affected  the  sale  of  his  paper,  and  therefore  his  property  remaioed  uninjured: 
while,  conscious  of  innocence,  the  tranquiUiiy  of  his  mind  remained  undisturbed* 
But  be  brouf^t  these  iibellers  into  court  as  the  only  effectual  means  left  him  of 
proving  to  the  public  of  India,  by  whose  support  and  approbation  he  lived,  that 
even  the  writers  of  these  libels  were  ashamed  to  avow  themselves,  and  that  they 
bad  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  substantiate  ^ir  case.  The  result  of  the  trial 
effected  this  object  most  completely,  and  with  this  Mr.BackiDfham  wassatisfifd. 
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hardly  be  gathered  that  such  a  paper  existed:  when  it  is  weH 
known  in  India — and  will  subsequently  be  shown  here — ^that  al- 
most all  the  later  and  more  important  subjects  of  complaint  urged 
against  the  Calcutta  Journal,  arose  entirely  out  of  the  aggressions 
daily  put  forth  by  the  functionaries  of  Government  themselves  in 
that  infamous  print — for  the  very  purpose  of  provoking  reply  and 
comment  in  defence,  and  then  making  the  matter  of  such  defence 
the  subject  of  fresh  charges  against  the  Editor  of  the  Journal ;  while 
the  Editor  of  the  Bull  remained  free  to  go  to  any  lengths  he  thoiight 
proper,  without  reprimand  or  complaint. 

8.  The  eighth  charge  of  Mr.  Adam  is  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
published  a  letter  containing  '^  insinuations,  so  extremely  dis- 
respectful to  the  public  character  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, that  his  Lordship  felt  it  due  to  himself  and  to  the  stotion 
which  he  had  been  called  to  fill,  to  lay  it  before  the  Governor 
Genera]  in  Council.'^ — ^We  boldly  assert  that  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion contained  nothing  like  an  insinuation  disrespectful  to  the 
Bishop :  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appenbix  where  he  will 
find  the  letter  at  full  length,  and  not  a  false  abstract  of  it,  in 
Mr.  Adam's  peculiar  style.  It  states  as  a  fact  that  a  chap- 
lain in  the  interior  of  India  had  left  his  station  without  leave, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  community  which  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  spiritual  aid :  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
chi^lains  being  made,  like  other  servants  of  Government,  so  far 
amenable  to  the  local  authority,  as  to  be  obliged  to  ask  leave  and 
show  good  grounds  for  absence,  before  they  left  their  flock  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  fact  was  admitted,  even  by  the  Go- 
vernment, who  stated  in  their  letter  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  the 
oflending  individual  had  already  been  reproved  for  this  **  trans- 
gression,''  (for  so  it  was  termed  by  their  own  Secretary,)  and  that 
therefore  the  public  notice  of  it  was  objectionable,  as  implying 
that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  check  the  evil !  If  the  state* 
ment  itself  was  erroneous,  there  would  have  been  room  for  cen- 
sure: but  the  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Adam's  own  showing — ^that  though  the  Bishop  acknow- 
ledged both  the  fact  and  its  evil  tendency,  by  takmg  serious  no- 
tice of  the  transgression,  and  reproving  the  offending  individual ; 
yet  his  dignity  was  hurt  by  any  other  person  venturing  to  point 
out  a  defect,  or  suggest  an  improvement,  in  a  department  which 
he  considered  peculiarly  his  own.  Hie  doctrines  set  forth  in  the 
letter  of  the  Government  on  that  occasion,  and  now  repeated  in 
Mr.  Adam's  Statement,  are  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  the 
reader's  attention  when  he  turns  to  the  Appendix  to  read  the 
Correspondence  through.  The  Bishop  himself  is  made  to  say 
that  when  these  *^ serious  accusations"  appeared,  (namely,  stating 
that  a  chaplain  was  wrong  in  doing  what  even  the  Bishop  him- 
self had  reproved  him  for,  and  what  the  Government  characteriaed 
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in  its  official  letter  as  a  ^^  transgression/')  ^^  they  cmild  nsa  be  re* 
pelled  in  any  more  public  method  than  by  submitting  them  to 
Government,  and  recording  at  the  same  time  his  sentiments  on 
them  J  *'  by  which  most  **  public  method,"  the  Bishop's  opinions 
were  made  known  to  Jioe  individuals; — the  Governor-General, 
three  members  of  Council,  and  a  Secretary !  in  addition  to  Mr* 
Buckingham  himself.  The  remedy  for  aU  these  evils,  said  the 
Government,  is  for  the  individuals  aggrieved  to  write  to  the  proper 
deparimentf  where  redress  is  sure  to  be  procured,— and  not  to  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper !  If  this  were  true,  every  press  in  the 
world  might  be  broken  up  and  destroyed :  but  it  is  because  it  is  fiot 
true,  that  the  press  is  found  so  troublesome,  in  perpetually  remind- 
ing men  of  those  neglected  parts  of  their  public  duties,  which, 
without  such  occasional  remembrances,  they  would  never  perform. 
The  same  body,  that  but  a  year  or  two  before  had  heard  it  pro- 
claimed by  their  Chief,  in  the  seat  of  government,  that  ^^  It  is 
salutary  for  Supreme  Authority,  even  when  its  intentions  are  most 
pure,  to  look  to  the  control  of  public  scrutiny ;  "  now  state 
that  ^'they  were  perfectly  sensible  of  the  practical  objection 
which  attends  these  irregular  appeals  to  the  public."  The  same 
persons  who  admitted  in  1819,  that  ^^  while  conscious  of  recti- 
tude, authority  could  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure 
to  general  comment — on  the  contrary,  it  acquires  incalculable  ad- 
dition of  force,"  now  state  that  ^^  even  if  the  matter  stated  be 
correct,  the  public  could  afford  no  relief;  "  and  that  public  scru- 
tiny exercised  through  the  press  in  such  a  country  as  India,  must 
only  tend  to  weaken  the  hands  of  Government,  and  relax  the  at- 
tachment and  obedience  of  the  people,  (p.  52.)  The  inference  is 
clear,—*"  If  our  motives  of  action  are  voorthf  (said  Lord  Hastings) 
it  must  be  wise  to  render  them  intelligible  throughout  an  empire, 
our  hold  on  which  is  opinion."  Mr.  Adam  protests  against 
these  motives  or  any  act  of  the  Government  being  made  subject 
to  anj/  scrutiny  at  all,  or  rendered  any  further  intelligible  than  he 
may  choose*  (p.  5 1 .)  Is  it  then  that  they  are  unworthy  ?  or  from 
what  other  cause  can  he  possibly  desire  to  have  them  protected 
from  that  scrutiny  which  he  himself  exercises  over  the  public  con- 
duct of  others  ?  The  reader  will  easily  answer  this  question  for 
himself.  We  shall  go  more  at  large  into  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, when  we  come  to  meet  the  objections  raised  to  the  existence 
of  a  press  in  India  at  all— except  under  such  fetters  as  the  Go^ 
vemor^  for  the  time  being,  may  impose — and  pass  on  to  the 
narrative. 

It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  the  present  period,  there  was 
such  a  vacillating  course  pursued  by  the  Government  of  India; — at 
one  time  having  recourse  to  the  law,  at  another  to  threats  of 
punishment,  independently  of  that  protecting  power ;  at  one  time 
demanding  an  apology,  at  another  retracting  it  j  and  in  almost 
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every  case  being  really  dissuaded  from  the  course  they  meant  to 
pursuQ^  by  reasons  offered  by  Mr.  Buckingham^  in  justification  of 
his  several  publications ; — that  it  was  impossible  to  gather  from 
their  proceedings  what  they  intended  should  be  the  future  standard 
for  trying  offences  through  the  press.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham at  the  close  of  his  last  letter,  defending  himself  from  the  im« 
putations  cast  on  his  motives  and  conduct  in  publishing  the  article 
which  excited  the  anger  of  the  Bishop,  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
this  clearly  defined :  and  stated  that  *^  whether  the  laws  of  his 
country — Uie  written  restrictions  of  the  Indian  Government — or 
even  a  censorship,  were  to  be  his  future  guide — ^he  should  acquis 
esce  in  the  common  submission  exacted  from  all,  by  a  power^ 
which  whether  legally  or  illegally  exercised,  no  individual  like 
himself  could  hope  successfully  to  resbt.*'  The  answer  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  this  did  not  condesc^id  to  allude  to  this  im« 
portant  and  necessary  distinction ;  but  laconically  informed  Mr% 
Buckingham  that  ^^  hb  letter  had  produced  no  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  Government."  Had  a  common  submission  been 
exacted  from  all,  the  task  of  Government  would  have  been  easy : 
as  they  might  then  have  punished  the  first  who  ventured  to  depart 
from  the  rule  they  had  laid  down.  But  their  difficulties  arose 
entirely  out  of  the  crookedness  of  their  own  policy.  ^Fhere  was 
not  a  single  newspaper  in  Calcutta  that  was  not  tolerated  in  the 
daily  breach  of  the  very  regulations  which  were  laid  down  pro- 
fessedly 9LA  binding  on  all.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
regulations  was  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  ^^  private  scandal^ 
or  personal  remarks  tending  to  excite  dissension  in  society."  Yet 
it  b  notorious  that  every  paper  in  India  was  permitted  to  break 
through  this  prohibition  when  Mr.  Buckingham  was  to  be  assailed. 
And  was  he  to  bear  all  these  indignities  in  silence  ?  In  the  most 
crrilized  communities,  though  all  men  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
and  abstain  from  breaches  of  the  peace ;  yet  if  a  man  be  assaulted 
with  deadly  weapons,  is  he  not  to  wrest  the  murderous  instrument 
fi-om  the  assailant's  hand,  and  at  least  stay  his  arm  from  stabbing 
before  the  mcurtal  blow  is  given  ?  Yet  it  is  no  more  than  this  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  done,  when  he  has  appeared  to  depart  from 
pledges  given  to  observe  even  the  regulations  which  fettered  the 
press — though  he  always  disputed  their  legality  even  to  the  Go- 
vernment itself.  In  almost  every  instance  subsequent  to  the 
estabtbhment  of  the  John  Bull,  this  has  been  the  case :  and  we 
put  it  to  the  common  feelings  of  the  reader,  whether  any  thing 
could  possibly  justify  a  government  tolerating  the  most  unbridled 
licentiousness  in  a  prints  professedly  establbhed  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  a  rival,  owned  by  their  ftmctionaries,  written  in  by  their 
Secretaries,  aad  taken  under  their  peculiar  patronage;  and  not 
suffering  the  accused  to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  in  reply,  without 
constant  threats  of  banishment,  while  the  accusers  were  protected^ 
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honoured  aiid  rewarded  ?  It  is  easy  to  judge  what  the  answer  of 
every  feeling  and  upright  heart  must  be. 

9.  The  mrUh  charge  is  thus  stated  in  the  Governor's  impartial 
Statement : 

^  Notwithstanding  the  solemn  warning  again  given  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
and  the  reiterated  promises  on  his  part  to  attend  in  future  to  the  written  and 
defined  restrictioas  issued  on  the  removal  of  the  censorshif),  he  continued  to 
make  his  paper  the  channel  of  almost  every  species  of  writing  prohibited  bv 
the  resolutions  of  Government,  and  acted  mdeed  as  if  he  considered  himself 
iBis  altogether  independent  of  its  authority."  p.  27. 

Never  was  an  assertion  more  unfounded  in  truth.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham had^  in  June  1819,  when  these  restrictions  were  first  brought 
to  his  notice,  promised  to  make  them  his  future  guide.  In 
Jidy  1819,  Lord  Hastings  publicly  asserted  that  he  had  removed 
the  restrictions  from  the  press,  that  he  ^^  regarded  freedom  of 
publication  as  the  natural  right  of  his  fellow-subjects,  to  be  nar* 
rowed  only  by  special  and  urgent  cause  assigned ;  and  that,  seeing 
no  such  cause  in  India,  he  had  broken  the  invidious  shackles  in 
which  the  press  had  before  been  bound ;"  extolling  in  the  highest 
terms  ^^  the  value  of  that  spirit  to  be  found  only  in  men  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  and  express  their  honest  sentiments.*'  After 
this  he  was  surely  absolved  from  the  pledge  of  observing  re- 
strictions, which  were  here  solenmly  declared  to  be  removed  by 
the  head  of  the  government  himself.  In  the  very  next  case  of 
complaint,  in  which  this  subject  was  referred  to,  Mr.  Buckingham 
again  asked  to  have  some  ^^  distinct  and  clear  guide"  for  his  Aiture 
conduct,  ^^  in  the  shape  of  a  law  or  regulation,  binding  on  all,  and 
uniform  and  impartial  in  its  operation :"  to  which  the  Government 
gave  only  a  vague  answer,  referring  to  the  Rules  of  1818,  and 
speaking  of  the  possibility  of  some  future  revival  of  the  /2e- 
strictionSf  as  if  they  were  still  a  dead  letter.  In  the  next  case 
came  the  Letter  on  Chaplains,— -in  his  justification  of  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  again  said,  ^^  whether  the  law,  or  the  re-* 
strictions,  or  even  a  censorship,  be  restored,  I  shall  still  acquiesce 
in  the  common  submission  exacted  from  alL"  But  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  too  proud  to  condescend  to  such  an  act  of  justice, 
never  once  passed  even  the  Restrictions  of  1818  into  a  law,  nor 
ventured  to  assign  any  rule  but  their  own  arbitrary  will,  ais  a 
standard  for  jud^ng  of  offences  through  the  press :  thus  leaving 
them  at  convenient  liberty  to  pass  over  the  writings  of  all 
Mr.  Buckingham's  opponents,  however  manifestly  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  even  letter  of  their  pretended  rules,  while  tJiey 
were  free  to  condemn  his  productions,  on  any  pretext  they  chose  ; 
as  they  were  alone  accuser,  witness,  judge,  jury,  and  executioner ; 
simply  resolving  whatever  they  pleased  to  be  a  crime>  and  assuming 
the  power  to  punish  it  or  not  as  they  thought  proper.  To  repre^ 
sent  Mr.  Buckingham  as  having  made  reiterated  promises  of  ab-» 
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serving  the  written  restrictions  is  therefore  ^abe.*  and  it  is  equally 
so  to  say^  that^  notwithstanding  this,  his  paper  Mras  the  channel  of 
almost  every  species  of  writing  prohibited  by  them.  There  caa 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  should  think,  by  this 
time,  of  the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  take  advantage  of 
every  occasion  that  presented  itself,  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's paper;  nor  of  Mr.  Adam  having  made  out  in  his 
Statement  the  strongest  possible  case  against  the  person  he  has 
banished.  Yet  where  is  the  evidence  on  which  his  accusatioa 
is  grounded  ?  Not  a  single  instance  is  given  :  not  a  single 
letter  of  remonstrance  is  referred  to. — TThe  inference  is  clear: 
no  such  breaches  of  the  regulations  existed.  The  next  case 
which  occurred  after  this  letter  respecting  the  chaplains,  was  an 
isolated  paragraph  in  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  the  late 
Colonel  Robison,  professing  to  treat  generally  of  the  manners  of 
India,  and  of  Calcutta  particularly,  signed,  as  indicative  of  the 
light  tone  and  ironical  style  of  the  strictures,  ^^  Sam  Sobbrsibes.'' 
llie  paragraph  in  this  letter  Mr.  Adam  characterizes  as  ^^con- 
taining imputations  so  highly  injurious  to  the  character  of  the 
Secretaries  to  Government,  that  acting  under  the  professional 
advice  of  the  Advocate  General,  they  considered  it  their  duty  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  the  editor  and  publisher,  for  a 
libel."  Here  was  at  last  an  appeal  to  the  only  fair  and  honour- 
able mode  of  deciding  a  question  of  this  description,  by  putting 
it  to  an  impartial  Jury  to  say  whether  the  passage  objected  to  was 
libellous  or  not.  The  paragraph  selected  for  prosecution  (arising, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  out  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
defend  himself  from  aspersions  cast  on  his  motives  by  others)  is 
really  worth  quoting:  first,  because  Mr.  Adam  has  carefiiUy 
kept  it  out  of  view  in  his  patchwork  pamphlet ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  will  show  the  people  in  England  what  Six  Secretaries  in 
India  could  combine  their  purses  and  their  influence  to  prosecute 
as  libel,  proceeding  criminally .  too,  to  prevent  the  writer  from 
justifying  his  positions  by  proving  their  truth ;  and  knowing  that^ 
even  if  they  failed,  the  expense  would  be  ruinously  heavy  to  the 
single  person  whom  these  six  functionaries  were  leagued  to  put 
down.  The  following  is  the  paragraph  alleged  to  be  so  fiill  of 
injuries : 

"The  motives  which  I  have  in  trying  to  draw  public  attention  to  this  and 
other  subjects  alluded  to  in  my  former  letters,  have  been  so  much  mistaken 
by  Mr.  Parenthesis  (a  writer  in  another  paper),  and  other  zealous  admirers 
of  « the  present  order  of  things,"  that  1  think  it  necessary  to  request 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  more  in  explanation  of  what  I  do,  and 
what  I  do  not  mean.  Most  certainly  I  do  not  mean  the  slightest  attack  (as 
it  has  been  kindly  insmuated  I  do)  upon  the  Government  or  iti  much 
respected  Chief.  There  is  not  a  man  in  India  more  deeply  penetrated  than 
I  am  with  a  sense  of  his  many  great  and  good  qualities  j  not  one  who  will  be 
more  ready  to  stand  forward  ami  join  in  praise  of  them  under  any  pwtical 
Orient.  Hirald,  Vol,  1.  F 
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t^lfaHigee  wiudi  oan*be  oontemplatod':  and  tbi^  Bot  out  (^  afwling  of  gut- 
'  titude^  for  he  never  -did  any  thine  for  me ;  nor  of  ex{>ectation,  for  I  have 
, nothing  to  expect  of  him;  nor  of  fear,  as  I  have  written  nothing  I  am 

*  Earned  of,  nor  that  I  would  scruple  to  avow  to  him,  if  he  only  were  to  judge" 
Hie  ibr  it    I  also  declare,  with  the  utmost  sinoerity,  that  te  attack,  injure,  or 

'.fmderxtttethe  Oovemmeilt,  is  and  has  been  foreign  to  my  thoughts ;  that  I 
.jrtn  known  personidly  to  all  its  ipembers ;  and  that  I  have  a  veiy  great  re- 
,  spect  for  them  individually.  But  I  think  it  no  ways  inconsistent  with  n^ 
'  tespect  for  ^era,  one  and  all,  to  call,  as  far  as  an  humble  individual  can  hope 
'to  00,  the  public  attention  to  an}r  matter  of  abuse,  inconvenience,  or  subject 
3-af^  compkont,  which  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  public  to  redress  or  get 
f'fedi^sed;  and  if  I  saw  things  going  on  wrong  in  the  family  of  my  own 
.  Either,  I  would  cry  out  and  expose  them  to  him.    But  if  no  wrongs  are  to  be 

*  redressed,  or  suggested  improvements  listened  to,  except  those  which  go 
•'Arough  Secretaries  and  public  officers  to  Government,  none  vnll  be  re- 
idressed  or  listened  to  but  those  whom  they  favoin- ;  and  the  influenoe  of 
•Iheir  favour  (as  that  of  their  displeasure)  extends  further  than  the  Govem- 

xnent  can  be  aware  of;  some  striking  examples  of  which  will  soon  be 
'brought  to  their  nodce  by  your  fearless  Correspondent,  Sam  Sobersides.'' 

.  These  are  the  "  imputations''  which  were  considered  ^  so  highfy 
-injiirioiis"  to  the  pure  and  immacidate  Secretaries  in  India^  though 
^bey  are  unquestionably  true  of  all  public  officers  in  every  part  of 
>tfae  world.  If  tlos  be  a  libel,  every  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
iV^hich  teaches  the  prevalence  of  evil,  and  every  portion  of  our 
iawB,  which  places  a  check  upon  the  exercise  of  authority,  is 
•equally  libellous  :  for  it  is  saying  no  more  than  all  men  admit  to 
he  true ;  namely,  that  if  men  in  public  stations  were  left  to  their 
jown  guidance,  without  any  check  from  public  opinion  in  some 
.i^M^pe  or  another,  their  fiervour  or  displeasure  would  determine 
oiiOBt  of  tl%  questions  that  came  before  them.  The  case  was 
rftr^^ht  to  trial;  and,  after  all  the  eloquence  that  could  be 
Ateicarcised  to  aggravate  this  pretended  libel,  the  Jury,  atter  a  few 
^nutes  deliberatikm,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty*  Yet^ 
fthough  the  solemn  tribunal  of  the  law  accounted  tiiis  no  crime. 
Air.  Adam  enumerates  it  in  his  list,  still  ranking  it,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  verdict,  as  an  unpardonable  offence ;  and  speadcing 
pt  certain  conmients  made  on  this  event  as  ^^  displaying  a  deK- 
rb^ate  design  to  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice  1"  a  course 
which  the  Government  had  themselves  obstructed  in  every  instance 
iut  this,  whenev^  they  so  far  insulted  its  authority  as  to  take  its 
powers  into  their  own  hands,  and  threaten  punishment  without 
trial,  in  a  city  which  contained  a  British  court,  established  for 
tee  express  purpose  of  securii^to  every  British  inhabitant  the 
Jdue  protection  of  the  laws.  The  "  due  course  of  justice"  was 
an  that  Mr.  Buckingham  ever  demanded ;  and,  except  in  this 
instance,  when^  it  afforded  him  the  protection  <rf  a  British  Jury 
Ugainst  a  combination  of  powerful  opponents,  it  wa3  never  granted 
to  him.  Even  in  the  criminal  information  which  was  filed  against 
him,  on  the  plea  of  his  wishing  ^5  to  overawe  and  disturb  the  ad- 
lainistration  of  justice  in  its  ordinary  channels,'^  he  was  kept  with 
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dds  tteeat  4mnging  aver  his  head  tor  mose  than  a  four^  thoni^ 
the  judge  declared  it  cruel^  oppressive,  and  illegal^  and  as  smdi 
lefiised  to  try  it ;  .and  it  was  at  last  *^  finally  dropped,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Adam's  own  account/'  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  being 
«ffdered  to  leave  the  country."  Was  not  this  ^^  obstructing  the  due 
course  of  justice,"  to  banish  an  innocent  man  from  the  country 
m  which  he  stood  before  a  court  in  the  two  relations  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant ;  in  the  first  of  which  cases  he  was  sure  of  victory 
(since  obtained),  and  in  the  other  of  which  he  was  certain  of  th# 
eventual  abandonment  of  the  charges  against  him-<^«  result  which 
iias  dso  actually  taken  place  ?  It  is  tlws  that  false  accusations 
lecoil  on  the  heads  of  the  imjust.  If  any  party  ^^  obstructed  thf 
due  course  of  justice"  in  India,  it  was  the  governors  of  that 
country  themselves,  and  not  Mr.  Buckingham,  whose  constant  and 
reiterated  prayer  has  been,  that  the  authority  of  the  law  should 
be  considered  as  superior  to  that  of  mere  will ;  and  that  every 
offence  should  be  tried  in  "  due  course  of  justice,"  instead "  oi 
being  punished  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  those  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  act  as  independently  of  all  law  as  if  there  were  nq 
tribunab  for  its  administration  in  existence. 

10.  The  tenth  charge  in  Mr.  Adam's  list  (p.  28),  is  the  havitiflf 
X^puUished,  from  a  Glasgow  paper,  the  following  paragrs^h  ana 
comment: 

**  Frmdom  of  the  Indian  Frti$,^Gla9gow,  MaytB,  18Sl.p-~The  attentions 
of  an  obliging  Cozrespoodent  at  Calcutta  havoplaoed  before  us  papers  from 
that  Caiiital  to  the  middle  of  December.  They  announce  no  important 
news.  Fopiilarity  continued  to  distinguish  the  fortunate  administration  of 
tbe  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  of  whose  honours  it  is  far  from  the  least  that  ho 
was  the  mstto  establish  the  liberty  of  the  prsss  in  India.  In  that  welUcoiU 
diii:ted  paaer,.tbe  Calcutta  Jouroal,  we  fina  an  article,  written  by  a  Brlti^ 
Officer,  who  served  under  General  Hislop,  that  affords  some  curious  in-^ 
formation  respecting  the  followers  of  the  army.— C/c/igoti?  Journal** 

This  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  very  number  of  the  Calcutjti^ 
Jowtial  that  announced  the  fact  of  a  criminal  information  being 
filed  against  its  Editor,  for  venturing  to  discuss  tbe  questiott 
whether  the  paragraph  before  quoted,  as  prosecuted  by  the  Six! 
Secretari^,  was  or  was  not  a  libel ;  and  giving  an  extract  from  a, 
speech  of  Mr.  Windhiam's  (who  had  been  himself  a  secretary)^ 
wherem  he  said  as  follows : 

**  W'idi  respect  to  the  ahtae  of  patronage,  one  of  those  by  which  the  tnle« 
i«sts  of  countries  will  in  reality  most  suffer,  I  perfectly  agree  that  it  is  like« 
wise  one  of  which  the  Government,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  persona 
of  the  hMest  offices,  are  « likely  to  be  guAy,  and,  from  their  opportuntUei^ 
wmre  fikSy  fo  be  guilty,  Aan  any  others." 

In  commenting  upon  the  extract  from  the  Glasgow  paper,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  criminal  information,  founded  on  this  re-publication 
^  Mr,  Windham'^  sentiment^  as  going  much  further  than  tb^ 
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pretended  libel  on  the  Indian  Secretaries^  the  following  paragraph 
was  subjoined : 

« It  appears  that  very  different  scenes  are  acting,  and  very  different 
opinions  prevailing  in  England  and  India  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  and 
the  extent  of  patronage  given  to  its  freedom  in  this  country.  We  hardl/ 
know  now  whether  we  raay  make  comments  of  our  own,  or  whether  we  nwiy 
even  re-publish  tliose  of  others.  If  the  speech  of  Mr.  Windham,  so  long 
numbered  with  the  dead,  be  held  libellous  in  India,  because  of  its  truth,  we 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  promise  our  readers  their  accustomed  gratification  in 
presenting  to  them  both  sides  of  a  question  discussed  in  Parliament,  or  to 

$ublish  any  thing  probablv  but  Government  Orders,  Births,  Deatlis,  and 
iarriagcs,  and  choice  loyal  effusions  from  John  Bull  and  the  Courier.  Such 
is  *<  the  boon  of  a  free  press  in  Asia,"  with  the  praises  of  which  the  world 
has  rung  for  the  last  three  years;  and,  from  those  who  knew  not  what 
awaited  it,  it  is  not  even  yet  at  an  end.  Such  is  *'  the  salutary  control  of  public 
opinion  on  supreme  authority/*  and  such  **  the  value  of  a  spirit  to  be  found 
only  in  men  accustomed  to  indulge  and  express  their  honest  sentiments.*' 

Mr.  Adam^  at  the  period  of  the  publication  here  alluded  to^  was 
one  of  the  members  of  council  only,  and  as  such  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  more  feelingly  alive  to  the  manifest  inconsistency 
between  the  professions  and  practice  observed  towards  the  press 
of  .India,  than  Lord  Hastings  himself.  This  nobleman/  however, 
being  then  paramount  in  the  council,  wisely  passed  over  this 
paragraph  without  animadversion,  well  knowing  that  the  incon- 
sistency intended  to  be  shown  was  founded  in  fact,  and  could  not 
be  justified  or  explained  away,  so  that  silence  was  the  best  course. 
Mr.  Adam  thought  differently;  and  his  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion (which  we  quote  from  his  pamphlet),  while  they  disclose 
some  of  the  secret  consultations  of  the  Government,  which  have 
never  been  made  public  before,  contain  such  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  his  style  and  reasoning,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  them 
at  length.    They  are  as  follow : 

^*  The  words  with  which  the  passage  from  the  Calcutta  Journal,  given  in 
the  note,  concludes,  (tliose  respecting  the  boon  of  a  free  press  in  Asia,)  were 
taken  from  the  answer  of  the  Governor  General  to  the  address  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Madras  in  1819;  and  the  new  strain  adootcd  by  Mr.  Buckingham 
on  this  occasion  deserves  particular  attention.  Hitnerto,  whatever  had  been 
the  offeficet  of  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  against  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  Government,  and  the  order  and  decorum  of  society,  he  had  ab- 
stained from  direct  personal  reflections  on  the  Governor  General .  Indeed, 
he  had  studiously  distinguished  between  the  Governor  General  individually 
and  the  Government,  ascribing  all  those  measures  which  he  chose  to  cha- 
racterize as  tending  to  check  the  progress  of  free  discussion  to  the  Council 
Board  collectively,  in  contradistiuction  to,  and,  as  he  would  have  it,  implied 
against  what  he  auumed  to  be  the  personal  feeling  and  disposition  ot  the 
Uovemor  General.  Thb  policy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buckingham  had  perhaps 
best  been  met  with  the  contempt  which  it  had  received ;  but  the  attack  in  the 
passage  alluded  to  was  too  grotsfy  personal  to  the  head  of  the  government, 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Whatever  general  observations  might 
have  been  thought  by  Mr.  Buckingham  suited  to  tlie  occasion,  it  was  at  least 
to  be  expected  that  a  sense  of  common  propriety  and  of  respect,  both  for  the 
person  and  public  station  of  Lord  Uast'mgs,  would  have  restrained  the  Editor 
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from  such  an  unprecedented  licence.  Every  body  knew  the  passage  quoted  to 
have  been  taken  from  his  Lordship's  speech,  not  only  from  the  publication  of 
the  document  itself,  but  from  Mr.  Buckingham's  repeated  citations  of  those 
very  passages,  when  it  was  his  object  to  give  them  a  construction  in  favour 
of  his  assumption  of  a  latitude  they  were  never  intended  to  convey.  He,  of  al^ 
men,  could  least  plead  ignorance  of  their  real  meaning;  for,  Ix^ides  the  clear 
purport  of  the  speech  itself,  and  the  qualification  wiih  whidi  the  sentiments, 
re^rding  the  advantage  of  public  discussion  of  the  acts  of  Government 
were  accompanied,  he  had  been  repeatedly  and  autlioritativcly  corrected  for 
acts  which  he  bad  attempted  to  defend  on  his  construction  of  that  speech. 
His  perversion  of  it  on  that  occasion,  in  a  manner  ttill  wore  grouly  andper^ 
spnalJy  offensive^  seemed  to  demand  the  most  serious  notice.  It  would  be  & 
waste  ojwordt  to  point  out  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  procedure  :  it  was 
manifest  tliat  the  object  of  Mr.  Buckingham  was  to  destroy  as  much  as  was 
in  his  power  the  deference  and  respect  which  had  up  to  that  hour  been  uni- 
formly shown  towards  the  head  of  the  government,  and  consequently  to 
weaken  his  authority',  and  bring  his  adwinisf ration  into  c  mtempt.  That  this 
single  pitiful  attempt  would  not  have  that  effect,  might  l)e  admitted ;  but  if 
Mr.  Buckm^ham  was  at  liberty  to  bring  tlie  person  of  the  Governor  General 
into  discussion,  every  other  man  who  niicht  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  Government  was  equally  so,  and  would  naturally  follow  an  example  sa 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  sanctioned,  as  in  his  opinion  it  would  be,  oy  the 
impunity  of  the  first  offender.  The  mischief  that  must  result  from  the 
extension  of  such  a  spirit  throughout  the  service,  and  especially  its  ^banefijl 
influence  on  the  minas  of  the  young  and  inconsiderate,  who  were  most  likely 
to  be  affected  bv  it,  were  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  There  was  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  seeds  of  much  mischief  had  been  alr^y  sown  by  the 
writings  of  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  and  those  who,  to  their  own 
disgrace,  and  to  the  signal  failure  of  their  duty  to  the  Government  and  the 
Company,  had  combined  to  support  hi^n  in  his  career  of  imolence  and  audacitjf  : 
and  tnough  the  evil  might  not  nave  spread  so  wide  as  to  be  beyond  correction,  its 
continued  progress  could  not  be  contemplated  without  serious  alarm/'  28 — SO. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  John  Adam^  on  the  subject 
of  a  free  press  !  He  speaks  of  offences  against  the  dignity  of 
Government  and  the  order  arid  decorum  of  society,  as  if  they 
were  such  as  no  one  could  dispute.  What  those  Vagainst  the  dig- 
nity of  Government  were,  the  reader  will  have  already  seen — not 
one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constituting  any  thing 
that  would  be  demed  an  offence  by  a  court  of  law,  or  court  mar- 
tial, or  any  other  court  on  earth,  since  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
Inquisition  have  lain  dormant.  Those  against  the  decorum  of 
society  may  also  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  himself  a  friend  and  associate  of  most  of  the  first  families  in 
Calcutta;  and  that  his  i%Titings  were  received,  honoured,  and  ap- 
proved by  nine-tenths  of  the  society  of  India,  composed  of  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  sense  of  honour  and  correct  feeling :  and  that 
this  continued  up  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  quitting  India* 
These  pretended  offences  against  the  dignity  of  Government  and 
deconmi  of  society,  were  offences  only  against  the  self-love  and 
indolence  of  half  a  dozen  secretaries  and  three  members  of  council, 
who  wished  to  have  every  thing  their  own  way,  and  were  con- 
sequently annoyed  at  any  thing  which  reminded  them  of  their 
public  duty. 
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'  Mr.  Adan  next  pretends  that  Mr.  Baekingham  ms^mmd  {hiiBeif 
rnmt  be  implied,  or  the  sentence  has  no  meaning)  that  Lord 
Hastings's  private  and  individual  opinion  was  in  favour  of  that 
public  scrutiny,  which  the  members  of  his  council  so  strenuously 
opposed.  The  bet  is  undeniable ;  for  independently  of  bis  Lord«> 
chip's  eelebrated  ^eech,  we  have  the  confession  of  Mr.  Adam  him- 
self in  several  parts  of  his  printed  statement,  that  the  Governor 
General  and  his  colleagues  thought  differently  on  this  particular 
point,  and  that  the  .former  repeatedly  refused  to  carry  the  suggefr- 
tkms  of  the  latter  into  effect.  But,  the  mere  act  of  quoting  a 
passage  of  Lord  Hastings's  speech,  to  contrast  it  with  existing 
events^  is  called  ^^  a  grossly  personal  attack :"  so  that  according 
to  Mr.  Adam's  notion  it  is  ^^  grossly  personal"  to  remind  any  maa 
1^  one  period  of  the  sentiments  professed  by  him  at  another  I 
To  those  who  are  betrayed  into  inconsistencies  in  their  public 
conduct,  it  must  no  doubt  be  mortifying  to  have  their  professions 
contrasted  with  their  practice ;  but  that  this,  which  is  done  in  the 
Itighest  assemblies  and  between  the  most  distinguished  charactem 
on  all  occasions,  should  be  called  an  *^  attack,"  and  considered  tcr 
be  ^  grossly  personal  **  also,  argues  a  blindness  of  understanding 
and  a  perversion  of  judgment  which  nothin£^  but  a  long  Indian  re» 
adence  con  esqilain.  ^^  Goieral  observations,  says  Mr.  Adam,  might 
have  been  indulged  in:  but  to  mention  any  thing  which  ccniild 
reflect  a  hue  of  inconsistency  on  the  public  conduct  of  the  Head 
of  the  Government,  was  an  unprecedented  licence !  If  Mr» 
Adam,  who  has  passed  all  his  life  in  India,  had  been  as  well  bo^ 
quainted  with  its  history,  as  he  is  deeply  imbued  with  its  arbitrary 
and  enslaving  principles,  he  would  have  known,  that  so  far  from 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  a  governor  general  being  unprece^ 
dentedf  it  was  common  in  the  days  of  all  the  governors  general  up 
to  Lord  WeUesley,  who  found  the  press  in  India Jree,  as  it  had  heai 
indeed  ever  since  its  first  existence  there,  and  who  was  the  Jirsl 
to  fetter  it  with  the  censorship  which  Lord  Hastings  removed. 
Mr.  Adam  ought  to  have  known  that  there  had  been  prosecutors 
at  law  for  libel,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  in  BengaL 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  in  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings^  in 
the  most  dangerous  and  difl&cult  times  of  Indian  history,  the  Go- 
vernor General's  acts  were  canvassed  in  the  papers  of  Calcutta 
with  a  freedom  not  surpassed  by  the  press  of  England,  and  that  no 
single  evil  ever  arose  from  or  was  even  ever  attributed  to  this  cause* 
A  man  called,  as  Mr.  Adam  was,  to  rule  over  a  great  country  like 
bidia,  though  but  for  a  season,  ought  to  have  been  better  ac* 
quainted  with  its  history  before  he  ventured  to  state  in  print,  what^ 
was  wholly  unprecedented,  and  what  was  not.  His  own  conduct^ 
while  holding  the  temporary  reins  of  power— astiuning  the  Dic- 
tator— and  setting  up  his  mere  will  in  the  stead  of  kifi^  is  we 
believe  really  imprecedented :  and  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  our 
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wtmtry,  is  sbt  lifctly  to  be  paralleled  l>y  anjr  mxseemot  te  a  fmaf 
xeqpi  of  less  thait  ^^  a  bimdred  days." 

Obb  d  die  growot  insults  perhaps  that  conld  be  offered  to-  the 
head  of  any  govemraant,  is  that  shciwii  by  Mr.  Adam;  to  his  owa 
Aredeeessor  Lord  HoBtings,  when  he  says,  that  in  asstoning  his 
Mrdship's  answer  to  the  Madras  Address  to  be  farrooirable  to  afree 
press  in  India,  we  wete  giving  to  it  a  me«iing  whieh  it  was  nearer 
Intended  to  convey !  A^d  when  he  talks  of  a  reed  memm^  as 
.dktznct  firom  that  whieh  mnst  have  been  (tpparen^  on  the  face  of 
it,  both  to  those  to  whom  it  was  particularly  addressed  and  to  the 
world  at  large,— -ii4iat  is  this,  but  in  plam  terms  telling  us  that 
Lord  Hastings  was  a  hypocrite ;  and  that  while  he  was  professing 
tio  invite  puWe  scrutiny  on  the  acts  of  anlhorrty  even  when  its 
intentions  were  most  pure,  he  had  a  real  meaning  in  all  he  said 
•which  was  quite  diferent  from  the  apiparent  one  ?  This  is  Mr, 
Adam's  respect  for  the  head  of  that  Gofemment,  which  according 
to  his  notions  should  only  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  eulogy  and 
admiration.  The  dear  purport  oT  this  speech  was  that  Lord 
Hastings  had  removed  all  restrictions  from  the  Indian  press,  ese* 
cept  those  to  which  it  is  subjectl)y  law:  and  as  to  (ptal^ficaiUyM, 
diere  was  absolutely  none :  for  his  Lordship  distinctly  says,  ^  The 
leeing  mo  direct  necemty  for  those  invidious  'shackles,  might  have 
sufficed  to  midce  me  bn^dL  them ;  I  know  myself,  however,  to  be 
prided  in  the  step  by  a  positive  smd  weU^toeighed  policy.  If  o«r 
motives  of  action  are  worthy,  it  must  be  wise  to  render  them  intel- 
^iWe  throughout  an  empire,  our  Iiold  on  which  is  opinion.'' 
ifiere  was  9io  qualification  whatever ;  and  even  the  neeessity  for 
any  did  not  appear  to  Lord  Hastings  then  to  exist. 
p  Mr.  Adam  says  ^^  it  would  be  a  waste  qftvords  to  point  out  the 
e?a  conseqaenees  of  such  a  procedure" — namely,  exercising  scru- 
tiny on  the  public  acts  of  a  governor  general  or  his  colleagues  in 
government.  This  is  a  very  convenient  excuse  indeed  for  those 
who  have  no  better  arguments  to  offer.  We  should  have  been 
}deased,  however,  with  a  little  of  this  "  waste  of  words,"  to  have 
seen  from  them  what  were  the  pretended  evil  consequences  of  a 
procedure  which  Lord  Hastings — ^whose  character  Mr.  Adam  was 
so  anxious  to  maintain  immaculate— -considered  as  likely  to  be 
imaght  only  with  good.  His  Lordship  said  ^  If  is  salutary  for 
supreme  authority  (not  merely  subordinate  officers)  to  look  to  the 
Control  of  public  scrutiny.  While  conscious  of  rectitude,  that 
authority  can  Jose  ^lothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure  to  general 
comment :  on  the  contrary,  it  acquires  incalculable  addition  of 
force."  Mr.  Adam  says  that  ^^  any  one  writer  exercising  such  scni- 
finy  on  the  acts  of  supreme  authority  is  calculated  to  weaken  its 
strength,  and  bring  the  whole  administration  into  contempt  /" 
WWch  rf  these  au:du)rities  (for  both  of  them  have  been  supreme  in 
tlieir  tmn)  is  the  bewildered  reader  to  believe?    Lord  Hastmgs 
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said,  ^^  That  government  which  has  nothing  to  disguise,  wields  the 
most  powerful  instrument  that  can  appertain  to  sovereign  rule. 
It  carries  with  it  the  united  reliance  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
governed:  and  let  the  triumph  of  our  beloved  country,  in  its 
awful  contest  with  tyrant-ridden  France,  speak  the  t;a22i6  of  a 
spirit  to  be  found  only  in  men  accustomed  to  indulge  and  express 
■their  honest  sentiments/'  Mr.  Adam  says,  that  to  venture  to 
penetrate  this  disguise,  is  a  pit\ful  attempt  to  bring  the  person  of 
the  Governor  into  discussion :  that  the  greatest  mischiefs  must 
arise  from  the  extension  of  a  spirit  which  should  lead  every  dis- 
isatisfied  person  to  express  his  honest  sentiments — ^and  that  the 
baneful  influence  of  such  spirit  on  the  mass  of  the  governed  is 
really  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on,  while  those  who  fostered  this 
spirit  which  Lord  Hastings  extolled  so  highly,  were  guilty  of  en- 
suring their  own  disgrace,  of  failure  in  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try— and  were  a  set  of  conspirators,  combined  together  to  support 
another  in  a  career  of  insolence  and  audacity ;  though  these  indi- 
viduals were  the  very  men  whom  Lord  Hastings  had  so  eulogized, 
as  ^^  possessing  the  spirit  to  be  found  only  in  those  accustomed  to 
indulge  and  express,  their  honest  sentiments  !"  If  supreme  au- 
thorities can  differ  so  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the  same  things, 
well  may  persons  of  less  eminence  be  staggered  when  called  on  to 
pronounce  their  decision.  Mr.  Adam  it  would  seem  did  not  stand 
^alone  in  entertaining  the  opinions  here  expressed:  they  were 
entertained  by  two  of  the  council — one  other  besides  himself;  and 
these  two  therefore  forming  a  minority  in  a  council  of  five : — yet 
within  a  few  lines  after  making  this  remarkable  admission,  he 
says  it  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  (i.  e,  on  the  side  of  himself 
and  his  single  adherent)  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  writings  produced 
the  most  seriously  hurtful  effects.  But  the  whole  passage  is  worth 
quoting ;  it  is  as  follows  : 

"  These  sentiments  were  strongly  noaintained  by  two  of  ihe  members  of 
,  Council,  who  were  only  withheld  from  proposing  the  immediate  annulment 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  licence,  by  tlie  consideration  of  the  pending  proceedings 
in  tlie  Supreme  Court  already  noticed,  and  the  probable  misconstruction  to 
which  such  a  measure  at  that  time  might  be  liable. 

*'  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct  was  deserv- 
ixig  of  the  serious  consideration  of  Government,  and  the  seriously  hurtful 
effects  of  his  writings  were/M%  acknowledged :  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
discussion,  at  that  time  about  to  take  place  in  the  Supreme  Court,  would 
exhibit  the  true  quality  of  Mr.  Buckuigham's  conduct.  Should  he  be  ac- 
quitted, then  the  Government,  by  having  resorted  to  a  trial,  had  avoided  the 
inconvenience  of  a  harsh  procedure  in  a  disputable  case.  Should  the  verdict 
be  against  him,  then  the  equiii/  of  a  subsequent  removal,  which  itvras 
finally  anticipated  Mr.  Buckingham  would  entail  upon  himself,  by  renewed 
improprieties,  would  stand  manifest  in  the  judicial  decision.  Here  the  case 
rested."    p.  30,31. 

In  these  disclosures  of  the  secrets  of  state,  which  the  acting 
Governor  General  has  now  for  the  first  time  condescended  to  make 
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public,  it  is  clear  that  as  long  as  the  Government  anticipated  the 
amviction  of  their  opponent,  they  were  willing  to  suspend  over  his 
head  the  terrors  of  the  law ;  and  with  great  kindness  and  consider- 
ation they  forbore  passing  a  decree  for  his  immediate  banishment^ 
from  a  belief  that  the  court  would  convict  him  of  libel ;  and  that 
then,  after  suffering  the  punishment  which  the  law  might  awards 
they  could  safely  super-add  their  own  quantum  of  punishment 
beyond  the  law ;  thus  imposing  double  penalties  for  a  single 
offence.  This  is  certainly  a  new  view  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Indian  Government  having  *^  two  strings  to  its  bow :"  and  under 
9uch  a  system  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  any  man  against 
whom  they  stretched  forth  their  arm  should  escape.  But  what 
was  the  ^t?  The  passage  from  the  Glasgow  Journal,  which 
gave  the  offence  here  alluded  to,  was  published  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1821  :  and  the  "  pending  proceedings  in  the  Supreme 
Court,*'  of  which  the  Government  \vished  to  see  the  issue  before 
they  moved  further  in  their  measures  towards  Mr.  Buckingham^ 
ended  in  his  complete  and  triumphant  acquittal  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1822.  Had  he  been  convicted,  Mr.  Adam  avows  that  it 
was  intended  to  add  to  his  legal  sentence,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  the  further  extra-judicial  sentence  of  banishment  from  the 
country,  as  a  person  convicted  and  found  gidlty.  It  would  there- 
fore have  been  consistent  with  even-handed  justice,  in  the  opposite 
termination  of  the  case,  to  have  confirmed  to  Mr.  Buckingham 
that  security  in  his  person,  property,  and  pursuits,  which  ought 
to  belong  to  every  man  whom  the  law  pronounces  innocent. 
Without  this  balance  of  good  and  evil,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  justice  were  only  meant  as  an  experiment 
to  see  whether  its  penalties  could  not  be  super-added  to  those 
inflicted  by  a  mandate  independent  of  its  authority :  and  if  nol^ 
to  supply  some  other  mode  of  torture,  without  reference  to  the 
tedious  formalities  of  a  court  or  a  jury.  What,  indeed,  was  the 
issue?  Mr.  Buckingham  was  honourably  acquitted 5 — ^but  the 
Government  still  considered  him  as  obnoxious  as  ever :  and  even 
Mr.  Adam  enumerates  as  the  ^^  very  head  and  front  of  his  offend- 
ing,'' acts  and  expressions  which  the  solemn  tribunal  of  the  law 
had  pronounced  to  be  no  offence  whatever !  If  this  process  were 
to  be  admitted  as  fair  or  honourable,  the  most  innocent  being  in 
existence  might  be  made  to  appear  covered  with  guilt  and  crime- 
indeed,  no  man  would  be  siEife. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs,  some  scruples  were  professedly  enter- 
tained as  to  the  propriety  of  banishing  a  man  from  the  country  at 
the  very  period  of  his  being  engaged  in  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
justice.  But  this  remnant  of  conscience,  poor  as  it  was,  no  longer 
existed  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  these  transactions ;  for  at  the  very 
moment  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  being  actually  banished  from  the 
country — without  a  trial — ^he  had  proceedings  pending  in  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  Justice,  both  as  plamtHF  and  defendant ;  and  yet 
this  formed  no  obstacle  to  Mr.  Adam's  passing  his  mijust  and 
arbitrary  decree.  The  scruples  of  this  conscientious  Government^ 
«s  to  not  forcibly  banishing  a  man  from  the  protection  of  the  laws^ 
*wcre  only  acted  on  as  long  as  they  anticipated  the  ctnwictwn  of 
•their  victim:  when  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  those  laws 
-would  pronounce  an  acquittal^  their  scruples  vanished,  and  were 
lieard  oif  no  more  !     But  we  pass  on  to  the  narrative. 

11.  The  eleventh  charge  on  Mr.  Adam's  printed  list  relates  to 
the  publication  of  a  letter,  for  which  the  injured  and  unfortunate 
writer  (now  no  more)  received  a  punishment  beyond  all  measure : 
inxt  as  the  history  of  this  cruel  transaction  will  be  embodied,  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  this  Journal,  in  a  separate  article,  we  shaD 
in  this  place  include  only  so  much  of  it  as  is  charged  as  an  offence 
against  Mr.  Buckingham  its  publisher,  and  we  shall  give  this  from 
Mr.  Adam's  Statement,  in  his  own  words,  p.  31. 

'<  Tlie  neit  occasion  on  which,  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Buckingham  came 
officially  under  the  cognizance  of  GovemmcDt,  was  the  publication  in  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  of  the  17tfi  of  May  of  the  same  year  (1822),  of  the  following 
letter,  signed  <*  A  Military  Friend  ;'^  which  seemed  to  contain  matter 
which  the  Government  ceuld  not  pass  over  with  any  regard  for  its  own  dig* 
nity  or  authority,  or  the  interests  of  the  public— 

<<  <  To  the  Editor  of  the  CalctUta  Journal. 

^  <  SiB,--Were  I  to  enumerate  the  benefit,  in  saiall  matters  and  greats 
which  within  the  last  three  years  (but  particularly  within  the  last  one  year^ 
I  know  to  have  been  done  to  the  public  service  by  the  free  exposures  ana 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  m  the  columns  of  your  Journal,  I  should 
£11  up  more  than  the  whole  of  your  <  Asiatic]  Department '  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  days,  and  put  to  shame,  if  dtey  have  any,  every  one  of  the  couft^y 
well-fed  tribe  who  have  laboured  to  deprive  the  Indian  world  of  that  free 
press,  which  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  any  rational  people  can  enjoy. 

"  '  What  abuses  of  power  have  already  been  checked  by  it!  AVith  what 
wholesome  fear  it  has  already  inspired  many  hundred  public  servants,  who 
were  before  under  no  fear  or  control  whatever !  What  ctvility,  what  attention 
lo  business,  what  alacrity  and  regularity  it  has  helped  to  introduce  into  many 
of  the  public  offices  !  Yes,  what  virtue,  public  spuit,  and  emulation  to  excel 
in  their  different  callings,  has  it  not  given  to  many  who  never  before  consi- 
dered a  place  or  appointment  with  any  other  thought  but  how  the  most  was 
^leedily  to  be  msde  of  it !  How  much  more  has  it  done  to  slop  foul  play, 
and  introduee  improvements  in  bazars,  and  in  the  administration  of  mflitaij 
justice,  fining,  flozging,  taxing,  cheating;  how  much  more  than  all  the 
orders  you  can  pick  and  cull  out  of  that  valuable  compilation,  as  clear  as  it 
is  rich,  the  Bengal  Code ! 

<<  <  Yes,  Sir,  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  on  bein^  in  a  manner  the 
auU^r  of  more  improvements  than  all  the  laws  and  regulaUons  that  have  yet 
been  framed  to  improve  thinj^  mendable. 

«  <  I  congratulate  the  natives,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  at  the  good 

E'  ave  already  done  for  them ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  it  will  no 
r  be  in  the  power  of  those,  who  are  supposed  to  protect  them  from  fraud 
ioknoe,  to  harass  them  even  in  legal  courts,  and  under  rules  and  n^- 
lations.  That  it  still  is  so,  and  that  the  most  crying  evils  may  be  and  are  too 
oflen  expenenced  under  legal  forms,  where  the  sufferer  has  little  hopes  of 
redress,  I  could  furnish  some  examples  to  any  one  who  doubts  the  fact.'^ 
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TUb  18  the  only  portum  of  the  letter  that  rdates  to  the  l>eiiefr- 
(dal  «ffMtB  pvoduced  by  a  free  press  in  India,  and  the  only  portioir 
that  apfpeort*  to  have  given  offence  to  the  Indian  Government,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter  by  their  comments  on  it.  Under  a  govern^ 
meat  desirous  of  learning  the  true  state  and  condition  of  the  pro* 
vinces  oiwr  which  they  ruled,  the  publication  of  such  a  letter  would* 
imnfsdi^tely  have  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of 
the  statements  it  contained;  and  as  the  author  had  offered  to> 
furnish  examples  to  those  who  doubted  the  facts  of  his  statement^ 
it  would  have  been  wise  and  liberal  to  have  invited  him  to  the. 
proof,  and  to  have  either  courted  or  commended  the  informatioa 
be  professed  to  possess.  To  a  government  that  felt  an  interest^ 
in  the  progressive  amelioration  of  its  institutions,  it  would  hove- 
been  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  observe  the  beneficial  effects  of 
a  measure,  of  which  they  might  take  all  the  credit  to  themselves—* 
i^  as  they  constantly  pretended,  the  free  press  was  a  gift  of  their 
own,  and  entirely  at  their  option  to  give  or  withhold.  The  Indian' 
Government  were  not  enlightened  enough,  however,  to  perceive 
that  they  who  expose  abuses  of  power,  are  more  faithful  servants, 
than  they  who  comndt  such  abuses :  they  had  not  even  the  com- 
mon sense  to  understand  that  an  eulogy  on  the  improved  state  of 
the  country,  from  the  operation  of  a  particular  cause,  which  they 
themselves  had  first  set  in  motion — ^was  in  fact  an  eulogy  on  them-' 
sdves.  No!  Mr.  Adam  has  such  a  singularly  happy  fEu^ulty  oti 
discoverii^  evil  in  every  thing,  that  in  this  picture  of  the  improved 
and  improving  state  of  the  country  under  the  influence  of  the 
press,  he  sees  nothing  but  mischief,  insult,  and  crime !  But  we 
must  quote  his  own  words  as  before,  p.  33. 

"  The  mischievous  tendency  and  insulting  tone  of  this  letter  cannot' 
require  to  be  dwelt  on.    They  must  strike  every  one  on  the  first  perusal.*'        , 

If  so,  we  might  ask,  why  was  not  the  author  tried  by  a  coiurt. 
martial,  if  it  were  a  military  offence ;  or  the  publisher  tried  by  a. 
jury,  if  it  were  a  civil  one  ?  If  every  person  must  have  been  im- 
pressed at  first  sight  with  the  criminal  intent  and  evil  tendency  of 
such  a  letter — the  officer  who  wrote  it,  and  the  editor  who  pub-' 
Ushed  it,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  found  guilty  and  punished, 
accordii^giy :  but  these  Governors  who  profess  to  be  anxious  to* 
mkmtain  the  ^  due  course  of  justice"  from  being  obstructed  by 
others,  never  once  thought  of  appealing  to  its  tribunals  in  this : 
instance  for  redress.  They  knew  well  that  a  court  martial  and  a 
jny  would  equally  have  done  their  duty  in  pronouncing  such  a 
letter  to  be  no  crime :  and  it  was  became  they  knew  that  no  im-; 
partial  men  could  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  mischief  and 
insult  which  they  hypocritically  pretend  every  man  must  see  in 
it,  that,  after  their  own  happy  mode  of  maintaining  the  '^  due 
course  of  justice,"  they  met  together,  pronounced  the  letter  to  h©i 
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criminal^  and  proceeded  against  the  author,  without  waiting  to 
examine  evidence  or  hear  his  defence ;  but  inflicting  upon  him  at 
once — ^without  reference  to  any  tribunal  but  their  own  ungovern- 
able will — ^the  greatest  pimishment  and  degradation  which  could 
be  awarded  to  one  in  his  station  of  Hfe,  even  had  he  been  formally 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned !  But  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
cases,  Mr.  Adam  must  speak  for  himself,  he  alone  is  worthy  to  be 
his  own  commentator : 

**  The  mischievous  tendency  and  insuUing  tone  of  this  letter  cannot  require 
to  be  dwelt  on.  They  must  strike  every  one  on  the  first  perusal.  W  hen  it 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council,  it  was  distinctly  stated  not  to  be 
with  a  view  to  any  specific  proposition  on  the  subject;  the  immediate  object 
being  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  a  subject  which  was  every  day 
assuming  greater  importance,  and  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  met  by  a 
decided  resolution.  The  Governor  General  and  Members  of  Council  being 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  tenor  of  the  letter  alluded  to  was  highly 
objectionable,  directed  the  Chief  Secretary  to  call  upon  Mr.  Buckingham  for 
the  name,  designation,  and  residence  of  the  individual  by  whom  that  letter 
was  communicated  to  him  for  publication.  Mr.  Buckingham,  after  soliciting 
the  jiermission  of  Government  to  communicate  their  wishes  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  writer,  which  was  not  complied  with,  stated,  in  a  second  letter 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  (under  date  the  18th  of  May)  that  the 
author  of  the  letter  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison,  of  His  Majesty's  24th 
Begiment  of  Foot,  then  at  Nagpore  :*  upon  the  receipt  of  which  information. 
Government  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  ^  That  a  letter  under  the  signature  of  '  A  Military  Friend,'  published  in 
the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  17  ih  instant,  is  a  gross'  irundt  to  the  Honourable 
Company's  Govemment,/<//sf /y  and  slanderously  asserting  that  divers  abuses 
and  oppressions  were  permitted  by  that  Government  until  they  were  exposed 
]Q  the  above  newspaper;  and  encouraging  the  thoughtless  to  represent 
grievances  through  tnat  channel,  with  all  the  distortions  which  inexperience 
or  malignitu  might  prompt,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  legitimate  source  of 
redress,  where  the  grounds  of  complaint  would  hejust/j/  measured. 

**  *  That,  as  the  e<htor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  has  acknowledged  lieutenant 
Colonel  William  Robison,  of  His  Majesty's  24  th  Regiment,  to  have  written 
the  letter  in  question,  and  to  have  sent  it  to  hnn  (the  editor)  for  publicaUon, 
.  the  Governor  General  in  Council  must  deem  it  inexpedient  for  the  interests 
of  the  Honourable  Company  that  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
Robison,  (unless  he  can  <lisprove  the  charge  made  against  him  by  the  editor 
of  the  ^Calcutta  Journal,)  should  be  placed  in  any  situation  where  an  impor- 
tant trust  may  devolve  upon  him. 

"  '  That  the  above  opinion  be  communicated  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  that  His  Excellency  be  requested  to  act  in  consonance  to  it.' " 
.  "  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  (adds  Mr.  Adam)  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kobison  was  removed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  from  the  command  of 
His  Majesty's  24th  Regiment,  and  ordered  to  repair  to  Endand ;  and  the  case 
was  submitted  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.'"  p.  33,  34. 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  act,  like  most  of  those  done  by 
the  Indian  Government,  v^as  resolved  on  in  secret,  and  executed 


*  This  was  doae  under  an  express  authoritv  from  Colonel  Robison  himself,  to 
furnish  his  name  on  any  occasion  on  which  the  Indian  Government  might  insist 
OD  kiK»wuig  the  author  of  any  letter  written  by  him. 
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without  a  reference  to  the  individual  on  whom  they  were  about  to 
inflict  this  severe  punishment.  A  statement  of  facts,  which  in 
themselves  ought  to  have  been  gratifying  to  a  good  government, 
is  pronounced  without  inquiry  to  be  a  "  grass  insult."  Assertions, 
of  the  truth  of  which  the  author  offers  to  furnish  proof  to  any  one 
who  doubts,  are  instantly  stigmatized  asfalsCy  without  even  asking 
the  writer  to  establish  their  truth.  Abuses  are  said  to  be  repre- 
sented as  permitted  by  Government  until  exposed,  though  the 
whole  drift  of  the  letter  is  to  show  that  the  press  brings  to  light 
deeds  that  but  for  it  would  neither  be  known  to  the  Government 
nor  to  the  public  :  and  with  the  same  extraordinary  perversion  of^ 
the  real  meaning  of  the  writer — ^which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
extreme  malignity  or  extreme  weakness — it  is  said  that  he  encou- 
rages the  thoughtless  to  represent  grievances  in  the  most  distorted 
manner,  though  the  writer  has  not  a  smgle  line  that  will  with  the 
most  forced  construction  admit  of  such  an  inference.  Last  of  all, 
these  wise  rulers,  seated  at  the  council  board,  with  no  one  to  call 
in  question  the  accuracy  of  their  views,  most  complacently  record 
their  assurance,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  complainants  resort  to 
the  legitimate  sources  of  redress,  their  grounds  of  complaint  are 
sure  to  be  justly  measured.  Admirable  self-eulogists  !  If  this 
were  true,  the  expression  of  public  opinion  would  never  be  dreaded 
by  them — as  all  to  whom  they  had  extended  this  just  measure  of 
redress  would  be  ready  to  applaud  their  equity — but  it  is  not  true, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  they  dread  publicity. 

The  removal  of  Colonel  Robison  from  his  command  at  Nag- 
pore  was  accompanied  with  an  order,  to  leave  that  station  and 
rqwr  immediately  to  the  coast,  to  embark  for  England,  leaving 
his  regiment  to  follow  him ;  thus  coupling  military  degradation 
with  banishment  without  trial:  and  as  if  the  Government  were 
really  ashamed  of  their  own  deed,  secret  orders  were  sent  at  the 
same  time  authorizing  an  official  falsehood,  and'  empowering  the 
officer  then  in  command  at  that  station  to  announce  Colonel 
Robison's  sudden  departure  from  Nagpore  as  on  leave  of  absence 
from  ill  health  !  provided  he  quietly  complied  with  the  mandate  of 
his  superiors,  in  quitting  his  regiment  and  quarters  within  the  brief 
period  laid  down  as  the  limit  of  time  to  be  allowed  him.  The 
season  was  at  that  time  most  unfavourable  for.  such  a  journey, 
and  Colonel  Robison's  health  was  then  in  so  infirm  a  state,T— 
from  a  series  of  the  most  active  and  honourable  services  in  various 
countries  of  the  East, — that  he  apprehended  he  should  never  reach 
England  alive  5  and  he  communicated  this  conviction  in  letters  to 
several  of  his  friends.  Nevertheless  he  determined,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  and  a  proud  but  injured  man,  not  to  let  his 
infirmities  stand  between  himself  and  the  Government  to  shield 
him  from  their  arbitrary  decree.  He  prepared  to  march  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  hundred  miles,  through  an  unhealthy  tract  of  coun- 
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tiy,  and  alone,  or  attended  only  by  his'  servants,  at  die  mMt 
unfoTourable  season  of  the  year.  Before  he  set  out,  however,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Government,  In  which,  under  the  irritaK 
tion  of  deeply-wounded  feelings,  he  ei^ressed  hamself  with  more 
wannth  aaad  anger  than  even  the  justice  of  his  ease  eouki  reeoBH 
mend,  and  protested  against  what  he  deemed  an  act  of  unwar?aiit<- 
able  despotism  and  cruelty.  A  few  days  after  the  despatch  of-this 
intemperate  letter,  he  wrote  a  second,  addressed  to  the  Gawtita^ 
ment,  to  acknowledge  that  as  a  military  man,  he  was  aware  that  hiv 
protest  was  couched  in  ind^ensible  language :  though  the  temporary 
state  of  irritation  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  ciicUB- 
«tances  therein  adverted  to,  would  perhaps  induce  the  Goveniineni 
to  accept  this  acknowledgment  of  its  impropriety,  and  withdrew  it 
from  their  records  acconlingly.  The  Gbyemment,  however,  did 
not  possess  either  the  candour  or  the  clemency  which  Colond  Ho^* 
bison  had  given  them  credit  for.  Knowing  that  the  jEr^l  letter 
publislied  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  and  for  which  the  pinushraent 
of  degradation,  and  banishment  was  actually  inflicted,  could  not  be 
construed  into  a  breach  of  military  law,  so  as  to  justify  the  in^ 
fliction  of  the  punishment  awarded,  they  rery  eagerly  seized  upoe 
the  second  letter,  and  this  being  undoubtedly  a  military  offence^ 
wiEis  a  fit  subject  to  send  before  a  court  martial.  Accordingly,  tbe 
Government  refused  to  withdraw  tliis  intemperate  letter;  and  cm 
Cdonel  Robison's  reaching  Bombay,  while  he  was  already  suffmng 
degradation  from  his  command  and  removal  from  his  regiment,  far 
what  could  not  be  eousidered  a  crime  at  all,  he  was  arrested  and 
tried  by  a  court  martial  for  an  offence  arisuig  out  of  the  very  in* 
justice  at  first  committed  towards  him,  when  he  was  denied  the 
MtfoJection  of  that  trial  to  which  all  men,  even  in  the  military  ser- 
-vice,  have  an  undoubted  right.*^    What  was  the  result  ?     After  an 


•  The  similarity  of  this  sudden  removal  of  an  officer  of  rank  from  hU  re- 
ffhnent  and  stotion,  without  trial,  U  so  similar  to  many  of  the  raspentkiM 
that  took  iAttc9  under  Sir  George  Barlow's  administration  at  Madras,  (exc€ft 
that  in  the  present  case  the  cause  of  oflfence  was  slighter,  and  the  punish- 
ment nwre  degrading,)  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  that  period 
can  Tcad  of  this  transaction  without  reference  to  it  It  will  be  worth  ymkUm^ 
therefore,  to  cite  the  opinion  of  a  man,  since  honoured  with  the  ptcuUac 
ifiivour  of  the.  Indian  Directors,  and  likely  to  succeed  to  the  first  vacancy  in 
either  of  its  separate  governorships.  General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  as  to  this 
Diiietice  of  punishment  wHhout  trial,  applied  particularly  to  ^er^  i^  the  miU. 
S«service.  He  sayt.  "  Though  the  right  of  suspending  officers  from  the  ser- 
iiStUl  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  known  (not  hanishing  theto 
ioo) ,  is  one  that  has  been  very  properly  vested  in  the  loral  govemmcata  of  IoAh 
they  possess  no  power  which  shouW  be  exenriaed  with  swch  extrcnse  cauUoii.  it 
oevvr  can  be  wisely  exercised  in  any  cases  but  those  of  most  clearly  estabbshed 
cuilt,  where  trial  would  either  endanger  the  authority  of  government,  or  eimoM 
S&  dignity  to  the  highest  insult  and  degradation ;  which  i»  Indeed  ona,  and  pertiaps 
the  most  efcctunl,  mode  of  endangering  its  existence.  Every  officer  is  conseaotfv 
wUn  he  enters  the  public  service,  that  he  subjects  himself  to  military  law,  but 
AOt  to  arbitrary  power." — Observatidns  on  the  Disturbances  im  the  Madras  Armf 
^1809^  hjf  Lieut^'CaL  fww  General  Sir  Joh^JkkOcfim.^  17.  Svo»  ISH, 
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mrmgnmsM  oa  charges  of  cfisreflpMt  and  insuboidiiialaoi]^  whicli 
In  point  of  feet  could  not  be  donied^  the  Gmrt  aaseniblad  at  Boo^ 
hoy  were  so   deeply  impressed  with  the  outrage  and  proyocatioB 
which  Colonel  Rob«K>n  had  suffered;  by  being  driven  from  hia 
veiBj^ment  and  station,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  for  an  act 
which   no    tribunal  could  have  recognised  as   an  offence,   that 
Ifeough  they  were  obliged,  in  regard  to  their  oaths,  to  find  him 
gniky  of  all  the  chaiges  prefen-ed  against  him,  they  acquitted 
him  of  ^  scandalous'^  conifaict,  and  merely  senteiiced  him  "  to  be 
Kprimanded  in  such  manner  as  the  c^Bcer  iq>proving  the  sentence 
Wght  think  proper ',"  which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  charges 
m  which  he  was  arraigned,  was  regarded  throughout  India  as  a 
i^rtnal  acquittal.*    The  Court  added,  that  "  they  were  induced 
to  award  this  lenient  sentence,  in  consequence  of  Colonel  Robi-r 
son's  long  and  meritorious  services,  and  the  high  character  which 
he  produced  on  his  defence  from  the  late  Governor  General  as  a 
confidential  servant  of  Government."     It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  same  claims  would  have  induced  the  Government 
themselves  to  have  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  with  more  conr 
sideration  towards  one  who  had  such  testin^oniab  to  entitle  him 
to  their  justice  at  least,  if  not  their  favour.     But  they  did  not 
even  admit  their  force  qfier  the  trial,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  principal  party  concerned,  as 
Governor  General,  and  one  at  least  of  the  authors  of  the  first  ar- 
bitrary act  of  removing  Colonel  Robison  from  his  post  without  a 
trial,  dmtpproived  this  sentence  of  the  Court,  and  published  in  his 
remaiis  on  it  a  severe  reproof  to  the  Court  for  exercising  this 
IgsoXty^  couched  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Colonel  Robison  being  released  from  arrest,  proceeded  without 

*  Referring  a^ain  to  the  case  of  the  Madras  officers,  the  reader  will  see  in  tiie 
exceUent  vohime  of  Mr.  Charles  Marsh,  entitled,  *'  A  Review  of  some  importaixt 
Fftssa^es  in  the  late  Administration  of  Sur  George  Barlow  at  Madras,"  the  same 
kcntiiiMnt  e3Lpr«8sed«— Speaking  of  the  trials  of  some  of  these  officers,  the  author 
M^t,  **  The  £EM:t  of  matiny  could  not  be  demed.  The  only  avenue,  therefore, 
^aiigh  irbieh  tiicgr  could  iresfch  the  merciful  discretion  which  empowered  the 
court  to  substitute  a  miHgated  punishment  for  that  of  death,  was  to  deduce  from 
llie  Mculiar  acts  of  government,  its  questionable  policy,  and  its  violent  procedmres, 
such  an  abu$e  of  authority  as  would,  at  leasts  paluate  the  excesses  into  which  they 
vere  hurried.  It  was  the  legitimate^  it  was  the  only  efficacious  topic  of  defence 
to  ^lese  gentlemen,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  chcuticter  of  outrage,  and  insult, 
and  UlegaKty  in  those  measures,  which  had  urged  the  whole  military  body  into  a 
coarse  in  whi<^,  as  in  a  transient  delusion,  they  forgot  their  duties  in  a  blind 
aftleraps  to  redress  their  wrongs ;  that  the  sense  of  these  oppressions,  among 
which  the  mrbiirary  right  exercised  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  of  punishing  wHIunU 
tt«  fwms  ofJuUum  er  inquiry ,  gradually  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  body,  at 
Jkqgth  hore  down  their  own  personal  authority  and  all  discipline  and  subor- 
dBmtlim  No  man  can  affect  to  deny  the  leniency  of  the  sentences  (passed  on 
that  occ^ion)  to  have  been  virtually  k  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Madras 
.  Aoremment,  and  move  than  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  defence.'** 
tp*  356—359.  8vo.  1813.)  Such  was  exactly  the  feeling  m  the  ease  of  Colonel  Ro- 
uscm  at  Bombay ;  and  such  will  it  always  he,  where  gDvenunents  are  vindictiT^ 
Iff  their  desire  i 
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delay  on  hb  way  to  England ;  but  from  the  accumulated  injury 
done  to  his  already  impaired  health,  by  anxiety  of  mind^  and  a  sense 
of  unmerited  persecution,  he  lived  only  to  approach  the  shores  of 
his  native  land,  expiring  in  the  British  Channel,  the  day  preceding 
that  on  which  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  anchored  in 
port,  where  his  lifeless  corpse  was  brought  on  shore  for  interment. 
Had  he  lived  to  have  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the  higher  tri- 
bunal to  which  he  was  subject  in  England,  we  should  have  seen 
perhaps  a  different  result.  As  it  is,  however,  his  name  can  never 
recur  to  the  recollection  of  any  Indian  reader  without  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  for  his  fate,  and  pity  for  the  Government  that  could  heap 
such  unmerited  indignities  on  a  man,  who  was  pronounced  by  a 
court  of  their  own  officers  to  have  the  highest  claim  on  their  con- 
sideration, from  his  long  and  meritorious  services. 

The  remarks  on  the  publication  of  Colonel  Robison's  Letter,  as 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  free  press,  and  the  share  of  guilt  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Buckingham  in  this  transaction,  are  in  Mr.  Adam's 
own  peculiarly  happy  vein ;  and,  to  be  appreciated  as  they  deserve, 
they  must  be  given  entire.     They  are  as  follow :  (p.  34—37.) 

"  From  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct,  as  here  recorded, 
it  appeared  obvious  that  some  prompt  and  public  mark  of  the  displeasure  of 
Government  was  essential  to  the  due  vindication  of  iU  insulted  author iti/f  and 
to  the  correction  of  the  daneerous  habits  which,  from  the  example  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Robison,  and  others  of  the  same  disposition,  was  rapidly 
spreading  throush  the  service.  It  appeared  therefore  desirable  that  the 
inisconduct  of  that  officer,  and  the  Government's  marked  disapprobation  of 
it,  should  be  made  known  to  the  army  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  the 
-occasion  taken  of  drawing  the  serious  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
especially  in  tlie  junior  ranks,  to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  practice 
vnich%  was  so  rapidly  advancing,  of  appealing  on  all  occasions  of  real  or 
imaginary  grievance  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.^  It  could  not  be  pre- 
•tended  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  representmg  grievances,  and  obtaining 
redress,  through  the  regular  channels  pomted  out  by  the  Regulations ;  ana 
the  habit  that  then  prevailed,  and  had  been  gaining  ground^or  some  years, 
of  seeking  it  by  appeals  to  the  public  through  the  newspapers,  must  have 
speedily  confounded  all  principles  of  military  subordination,  vitiated  the 
'honourahlc  and  high-minded  feehng  of  the  army,  and  placed  it  in  sentiment^ 
and  even  in  act,  in  a  state  of  constant  and  irritating  collision  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

^'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  ant/  good  that  could  result  from  a  practice  which 
\vould  afford  to  every  discontented  subaltern  the  means  of  anonymously  in- 
dulging his  spleen  against  a  commanding  officer,  who  might  exact  the  strict 
performance  of  his  duty ;  or  to  any  officer  of  any  rank,  who  might  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  employ  hb  time  in  maligning  the  Government  and  the  whole 
body  of  its  institutions  and  pubUc  officers.  It  might  be  argued  by  those  who 
take  an  opposite  view  of  the  case,  that  by  having  the  opportuniw  of  publicly 
venting  their  ill-humour  and  discontent,  people  were  prevented  from  silently 
brood'mg  over  imagbary  hardships,  ana  the  more  serious  consequences  of 
discontent  were  thus  averted.  As  applied  to  an  extensive  and  mixed  com- 
munity, this  might  be  true ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  considered  so,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  professionalbody  of  which  the  vital  principle  is  strict  subordination 
and  discipline,  whose  point  of  honour  is  obeoience  and  fidelity  to  legitimate 
uthority,  and  whose  pride  is  the  exact  and  implicit  execution  of  me  duty 
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pr^flcribed  by  their  superiors.  It  b  certain  that  all  trifling  aiid  tempontfy 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that  would  otherwise 
pass  off  with  the  roomenr,  must  be  inflamed  and  spread  by  being  made  the 
subject  of  peevish  and  petulant  complaint  in  a  public  newspaper ;  while  for 
every  real  grievance  there  is  a  consututional  channel  of  redress  which  had 
never  been  closed  against  temperate  and  respectful  representation.  In  proof 
of  the  increasing  disposition  here  alluded  to,  to  resort  to  the  newspapers  for 
the  redress  of  wrong,  almost  any  Number  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  about  the 
period  under  consideration,  might  be  produced.  On  the  21st  of  May  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  from  *  A  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,'  com- 
plaining of  certain  regulations  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  r^arding  artillery 
cadets ;  and  expressing  his  hope  that  this  grievance  would  be  removed,  by 
being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  through  the  medium  of  t)ie 
newspaper  to  which  it  was  addressed.  To  this  letter  the  Editor  appended  a 
note,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  knew  the  evil  complained  of  had  beeiv 
repeatedly  brought  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  had  recently  repeated^ 
their  former  decisions,  but  adds,  '  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  again  draw* 
ing  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  matter,*  Another  correspondent  in- 
the  same  paper,  under  the  signature  of  *  A  Young  Sub/  imparts  to  th» 
editor  and  the  public  his  objections  to  the  <  Form  of  a  Monthly  Return/, 
exposes  what  he  considers  its  absunlities,  and  seems  to  take  credit  for  his. 
candour  in  admitting  that  it  is  not  imposed  on  officers  by  the  spleen  of  their 
commanders.  Other  passages  uf  equally  improper  character  may  he  foundr 
in  the  same  paper,  which  exhibits  a  tolfrabie  specimen  of  the  prmciples  on 
whidi  this  Journal  was  conducted,  thoueh  by  no  means  containmg  the  most 
flagrant  instances  of  the  licence  in  which  the  Editor  (Mr.  Buckingham)  in« 
dulged.  In  the  Journal  immediately  preceding  it  was  an  article  in  the 
Editor's  own  name,  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  of  which  Lieutcnani-Colonel 
Robison  was  the  author.  It  \i'as  a  professed  defence  of  that  letter,  and  of 
the  motives  of  the  writer,  allhoush  Mr.  Buckiaeham  knew  at  the  time  that 
it  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Government,  by  his  beinj^  obliged  to  give, 
up  the  author.  The  occasion  was  artfully  taken,  of  exciting  by  an  anti* 
cipatk)n  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  the  public,  and  he  had  asaiir  > 
the  ejffronteri^  to  quote  the  qualified  declaration  of  the  Governor  General  m 
favour  of  a  tree  press  in  defence  of  the  aeneral  tone  of  bis  paper,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  intimations  he  had  received,  that  the  recorded  regu* 
iations  of  Government  were  to  be  the  nile  of  his  conduct.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible TO  conceive  a  more  gross  and  open  insult  to  Government 

THAN  the   publication  OF  THIS   DEFENCE  OF  A  PAPER   WHICH   HE   KNEW 

HAD  EXCITED  ITS  DISPLEASURE.  This  was  Dot  douc  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Government,  when  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  justified  in  using  such  argu- 
ments  as  would  best  help  his  cause,  but  in  the  face  of  the  public,  to  which  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  required  to  give  up  the  author  was  no  secret,  thus 
openly  and  deliberately  defying  autltority,  and  appealing  to  the  public  asainti 
a  measure  of  the  Government.  By  his  defence  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Ro- 
bison's  letter,  he  became  eoually  responsible  for  it  (even  if  the  publication, 
had  not  made  him  so)  with  tne  author,  and  the  same  measure  of  punishment 
ought  to  have  been  dealt  out  to  both.  He  could  not  plead  the  surrender  of 
the  author's  name  in  mitigation,  as  that  publication  was  subsequent  to  that 
act;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  room  for  exculpation.  If  this  had  been  a 
new  oflence,  and  suitably  atoned  for,  it  might  have  been  passed  over  by  a 
liberal  and  indulgent  Government;  but  the  various  recorded  oflences  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  of  a  similar  character,  the  frequent  warnings  he  had  had, 
the  ^eat  indulgence  he  had  experienced,  the  continued  and  increasing 
^{^bmrcTi^M  of  his  publications,  their  plain  object,  and,  above  all,  die  ex* 
tensive  mischiefs  which  they  had  occasioned,  and  would  continue  to  produce^ 
seemed  to  impose  on  Government  the  necessity  of  putting  it  out  of  hia 
Orient.  Herald^  Vol.  I.  H 
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folRfer  to  pqrsoe  that  coune,  and  by  the  same  act  to  vindicate  its  own  an^o^ 
.ti^,  ffhicQ  he  had  been  90  long  permitted  to  defy  with  impunity. 

^  A  proposition  to  that  effect  was  supported  by  all  the  members  of  Council^ 
Imt  It  was  negatived  under  the  provisions  of  S3  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  860.47.*^ 

The  perpetual  begging  of  the  question  throughout  this  long 
«actract)  is  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  Mr.  Adam's  manifesto. 
Having  been  accustomed  in  his  past  secretaryship  to  dictate  to  the 
hmnbkd  princes  of  native  states  whatever  his  masters  chose  to 

rcribe  as  law,  he  vainly  imagines  that  he  has  an  equal  patent 
laying  down  what  shall  be  sense  and  reason.  It  is  true,  that 
from  his  ten^orary  throne  in  India  he  may  put  forth  what  doc- 
trines he  pleases  on  this  subject,  for  there  no  man  may  now  dare 
to  call  them  in  question.  But  this  will  not  pass  current  in  Eng- 
land. The  ^^  vindicatioyi  of  himlted  authority''  should  be  left  for 
more  trying  occasions  than  the  supposed  danger  of  a  mere  eulogy 
on  the  benefits  of  a  firee  press,  which  Lord  Hastings  was  the  first  to 
3)roclaim  in  India,  and  which  Mr.  Adam  himself  did  not  then  dare^ 
though  he  stood  by  and  heard  this  proclamation,  to  call  in  question. 
The  ^^da$tgerou8  habit*'  of  which  he  talks,  is  also  one  that  was 
originally  encouraged  by  the  Government  diemselves.  But  in  his 
liberal  view  of  this  practice,  Mr.  Adam  seems  to  think  it  criminal 
to  advert  even  to  a  reed  grievance  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper^ 
because,  if  we  would  take  his  assertion  for  it,  it  was  not  even  pre-- 
tended  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  getting  redress  through  the 
regular  channels, — ^Mr.  Adam  well  knowing  at  the  same  time  that 
It  was  because  of  this  very  pretended  difficiidty  being  alluded  to  by 
Colonel  Robison  in  his  letter  respecting  the  Six  Secretaries,  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  indicted  for  a  libel,  though  a  jury  of  his 
<5ountrymen  declared  that  it  was  no  libel  to  pretend  that  this  dif- 
ficulty did  exist :  so  short  are  the  memories  of  men  who  dogmatize 
by  authority !  As  to  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  public  dirough 
newspapers  being  ^^  calculated  to  confound  cdl  principles  of  military 
subordination,  and  to  vitiate  the  honourable  and  high-minded  feel- 
ing of  the  army,"  what  will  Mr.  Adam  say  to  the  fact  of  Lord 
Hastings,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  being  not  only  the  first  to  libe- 
rate the  Indian  press,  but  the  first  to  start  and  encourage  a  dis-  - 
cussion  on  a  purely  military  topic,  the  introduction  of  "  brevet 
Tank"  into  the  Indian  army  ?  Mr.  Adam  knows  this  to  be  the 
case :  he  knows  moreover  that  most  of  the  distinguished  men  in 
the  Indian  army  wrote  freely  on  this  subject,  which  filled  pages  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal  for  months  in  succession,  and  produced,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  offer  proofs  of,  the  very  best  effects  to  the  state. 
What  also  will  Mr.  Adam  say  to  the  fact  of  Captain  Lockett,  of 
Ae  Bengal  army,  being  for  a  long  period  the  publicly  known  and 
admowledged  Editor  of  the  Indian  John  Bully  and  in  return  for  his 
sendees  as  one  only  of  the  six  successive  editors  of  that  licentious 
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and  eoAvietedlibeUons  print,  being  mad*  Mt.  AflUonVowamilitasy 
i|ecxetai^  aiuiaide*de-camp  ?  Wa&  tkU  die  way  to  shew  that  hm 
believed  newspaper-appeals  ^^  calculated  to;  confound  all  principlea 
of  military  &id>ordination,  and  to  vitiate  the  honourable  and  highi- 
minded  feeling  of  the  army  V  or  did  he  take  Captain  Lockett,  the 
ipilitary  editor^  under  his  especial  care  and  keepings  in  order  to 
purge  him,  by  the  influence  of  his  advice  and  counsel^  from  tkft 
^^  mischievous  spirit"  which  he  must  have  contracted,  in  being  him^ 
self  the  oigan  of  those  very  appeals  to  the  public  throu^  die 
Q0w;^>iq[»ers^  which  his  patron  and  rewarder  pro&sses  so  much  ta 
dread? 

Mr.  Adam  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  in  an  '^  ejftensioe  and  mixed 
commmdty^'  it  might  be  advantageous  to  give  vent  to  ill  humour 
and  discontent  through  tjie  press,  radier  than  let  people  brood 
silendy  over  their  wrongs,  wholly  forgetting  that  there  is  no  com-^ 
ignmity  on  earth  so  extensive,  or  so  mixed,  as  that  of  India,  where 
a.  hui^red  millions  of  beings  are  subject  to  one  supreme  ruler^ 
and  these  including  a  greater  mixture  and  variety  than  any  other 
gordon  of  the^  globe  could  present^  from  whom  he  would  yet 
^pKclude  that  press,  which,  according  to  his  own  showing,  is  exacdy 
^pdted  to  the  state  of  India,  where  the  community  is  more  extensive 
and  more  fmxed  than  any  where  besides !  What  can  be  expected 
of  a  Governor  General  who  betrays  such  palpable  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  diat  very  society  over  which  he  is  called  to  reign  ?  He 
talks  as  if  it  were  the  army  only  by  whom  the  newspapers  were  ta 
fae  read,  instead  of  the  whole  population^  for  whom  the  native 
papers  were  particularly  intended  y  and  even  that  army,  he  says^ 
l)as  no  higher  pride  than  the  exact  and  impUdt  execution  of  die 
du^  prescribed  by  their  superiors.  To  give  the  Ekiglish  reader 
some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  this  implicit  obedience,  we  shall 

rdon  two  well-known  facts :— Generd  Hardwick,  commanding 
Eai^  India  Company's  ardllery  at  Dum-Dum,  had  been  pre* 
veiled  on  by  the  Government  to  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  Calcutta  Journal  from  the  mess-room  of  that  regi^ 
qaent.  The  experiment  was  tried  by  convening  a  meeting,  at  which^ 
however,  the  expression  of  opinion  was  so  d^dedly  in  favour  of  this- 

£aper,  that  the  General  was  defeated^  Soon  after  this,  the  Joha 
iidl  newspaper  making  some  insolent  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
tjbe  officers  in  venturing  to  patronize  'and  read  what  the  GoveriK 
ment  desired  to  suppress  and  put  down,  thai  pi^er  was  expelled 
from  their  mesa,  i^other  attempt  was  made  to  ce»%  the  same 
stigma  on  the  Journal ;  and  another  signal  defeat  was  the  con^ 
sequence.  It  was  even  repeated  a  diird  time,  when  the  General 
took  occasion  to  express  pretty  plainly  the  displeasure  of  Govern*- 
mentat  dik  resistance  to  thdr  wishes,  andalarmed  some  of  the  timid 
into  submission.  The  leading  members  of  the  mess,  migors  and 
QiptaiBS)  ^stilly  however^  held  their  ground  3  and  suffered  in  varioue 
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ways  for  daring  to  be  thus  honest,  some  being  removed  from 
their  situations,  others  having  their  allowances  retrenched,  and 
younger  men  deprived  of  their  temporary  command  of  com- 
pames,  and  sent  from  their  more  agreeable  residence  at  head- 
quarters to  be  exposed  to  privation  and  solitude  in  remote 
and  unhealthy  stations.  This  was  the  sort  of  reward  with 
which  those  who  did  not  imderstand  the  pride  of  irnpUcU  obe- 
dience were  visited  :—^ough  they  had  committed  no  military 
offence,  and  were  guilty  only  of  a  determination  not  to  have  their 
minds  entirely  enslaved,  by  beii^  obliged  to  read  what  they  ab- 
horred, and  to  abstiun  from  reading  that  which  they  considered 
entitled  to  their  attention  and  support.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
implicit  obedience  expected  from  the  military:  we  shall  give  an 
instance  also  from  the  marine.  Captain  Ross,  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  England  to  fill  the  appointment  of  Marine  Surveyor 
General  in  Bengal,  not  knowing  the  particular  hostility  which 
existed  towards  the  Calcutta  Journal  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  having  long  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
merits,  from  reading  it  both  in  China  and  in  England,  sought  an 
early  opportunity  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  desire  t5  be  supplied  with  that  paper  at  his 
official  residence,  which  was  accordingly  complied  widi.  A  few 
days  after  this  an  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Regent  ap- 
peared in  its  pages,  in  which  the  narrator  attributed  the  accident 
to  the  imperfection  of  Captain  Ross's  charts  of  that  coast.  Cap- 
tain Ross,  in  an  honourable  anxiety  to  defend  his  professional 
reputation,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal^ 
for  immediate  publication,  on  this  subject,  to  which  he  attached  his 
real  signature  and  official  designation.  The  wise  and  sagacious 
men  who  then  ruled  over  the  ** extensive  and  mixed  community*' 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  Mr.  Adam  being  then  their  Chief, 
and  Mr.  Lushington  his  right-hand  adviser,  fancied  that  this  letter 
from  a  servant  of  theirs  high  in  office  would  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  all  the  frmctionaries  of  their  Government  were  not  so  hostile 
to  the  Journal  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  very  serious  consequences 
were  apprehended  from  this  occurrence.  Captain  Ross  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  by  the  Secretary,  as  well  as  Commodore  Hayes^ 
who  both  happened,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  to  be  in 
Mr.  Buckingham's  company,  on  board  tiie  Sir  Edward  Paget,  at 
the  time  of  this  message  being  delivered  to  them.  They  repaired 
hastily  to  the  bureau  of  the  offended  Secretary ;  and  from  so  much 
of  the  interview  as  was  suffered  tp  transpire,  it  was  known  that 
Captain  Ross  had  been  roundly  reproved  for  this  act  of  suffering 
his  name  and  title  to  be  affixed  to  a  letter^  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  a  print  so  obnoxious  to  the  Government  as  the  Calcutta 
Journal  had  long  been.  It  was  in  yam  that  this  was  represented 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  his  reputation,  and  as  a  duty  to  the  public 
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aervice  as  well  as  to  mankind;  since  the  question  was  one  in 
which  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  were  concerned :  and  the  . 
Calcutta  Journal  heing  the  paper  in  which  the  originally  erro- 
neous statement  first  i^ipeared,  it  was  important  to  select  that 
paper  as  the  channel  of  the  correction  also,  independently  of 
the  fact  of  its  circulation  heing  far  more  extensiye  than  any . 
other  paper  then  existing  in  India.  The  interview  produced  no 
effect  on  the  '^  dignity  of  insulted  authority ;''  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Captain  Ross  withdrew  his  subscription  to  Ihe  Calcutta 
Journal : — ^whether  he  was  conrpdled  to  yield  ^'  implicit  obedience/' 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  the  fact  carries  vrith  it  its  own 
ocmiment.  Many  similar  facts  might  be  mentioned,  to  show 
that  public  functionaries  in  every  hranch  of  the  Indian  service  were 
thus  wrought  into  an  hostility  to  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  paper^ 
because  he  had  the  honesty  to  oppose  himself  to  evil-doers  in  every 
d^artment  of  the  Government ;  and  that  promotion  and  &vour 
were  the  tewards  of  that  hostility,  while  supersession  and  injury 
were  the  consequ^ces  of  an  adherence  to  what  men  believed  to 
be  honest  and  right.  To  such  a  length  were  some  of  the  weaker 
members  of  the  community  operated  upon  by  this  conduct  of  the 
Indian  Government,  that  men  who  were  in  private  Mr.  Buckii^- 
ham's  warmest  eulogists  and  friends,  felt  themselves  obliged,  in 
order  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  anger  and  punishment  of 
men  in  authority,  to  write  against  him  in  the  John  Bull  news- 
paper, and  to  plead  such  writings  as  proofs  of  their  being  well- 
affected  towards  the  Government,  and  worthy  to  be  redioned^ 
among  their  allies  1  There  is  a  letter  at  present  in  London,  from 
a  public  servant  in  India  to  his  confidential  friend,  frankly  avow- . 
ing  this,  and  freely  acknowledging,  that  while  he  felt  himself 
compelled  to  choose  between  writing  against  Mr.  Buckingham 
or  losing  the  patronage  and  favour  of  Government,  and  was 
driven  from  necessity  to  adopt  the  former,  he  at  the  saine  time 
entertained  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  character,  principles, 
and  conduct  of  the  man  he  had  entered  the  lists  to  condemn  and 
deery ! !  If  Mr.  Adam  had  spoken  of  this  description  of  ^  ap- 
peals to  the  public  through  the  newspapers,''  as  calculated  '^  to 
vi^ate  the  honourable  and  high-minded  feeling"  of  the  members 
of  the  public  service  generally,  he  would  have  spoken  truly.  But 
this  was  the  sort  of  appeals  that  was  not  only  tolerated  by  him^ 
but  patronized ;  and  those  who  made  them,  whether  as  editors  or 
contributors,  were  promoted  to  places  of  trust  and  emolument  in 
the  branch  of  service  to  which  they  belonged,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jameson,  of  the  medical,  and  Captain  Lockett,  of  the 
military  establishment ;  or  had  new  places  made  for  them,  if  they 
were  not  in  the  Company'^  service,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  James 
Mackenzie,  the  first  Emtor  of  the  John  Bull,  who  was  made 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  of  Marine,  an  office  never  before  found 
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mwiaeary^  aad  hw  »  at^epoiiod  «f  ftft  crealioafiMr  hk  : 
thtfi  aft  wayt  ia/emsst  time ;-  and  m  tfaa  caa^  of  tji&  B«nr^  Dc*  fiiyei^ 
one  of  the  teteet  contributoia  to  this  greal:  canae  oi  bobigiiig 
hatred  oa  the  fnends  of  a  free  prea%,wlii^w88.appoiiitodQedbafi 
the  SCatioiiary  ^iepai;ikiiieiit  by  Mr.  Adam,  who  mjiat  hacMe  kaawn  at 
the  time  that  sttcb  an  employmjeBt  waa  Gootaury  to>  the  mtoa  •«£ 
the  £a8t  India  CoiiqNmy  whose  servant  he  was,  contcary  to  thft^ 
ndss  of  the  Scoteh  Kirk  of  which  he  was  a  mendber^  and.  «eib» 
tmy  to.  the  general  fieeliRg  evinced  by  nine^tendis  of  the  British 
comnninity  over  whom  he  tdien  ruled.    After  aU>  however,  thei; 
stroagert  proof  tfiat  could  be  offesed  of  Mc«.Adam's  dnead  of  the 
^Svitisding  '*  efifect  of  appeate  to  the  public  through  the  pi«s»  in 
Iadi%  is  the  &ct  of  his  committing  ^e  very  o&nce  of  which  he 
complaans ;  for  udiat  is  his  Ic^ur^l  pamphlet  but  an  ^peal  to- 
that  public  whose  indignation  he  wishes  to  allay,  and  whose  g9od: 
opinton  he  desices  to  conciliate  ?-*For  himself  h&  finds  this  prao-» 
tree  admirably  conv^iient  and  indispensably  necessary.    Wh}^ 
dwn,  would  he  deprive  others  of  the  same  privilege  ?     For  ob^ 
vious  reasons.    He  would  wish  that  only  himself  and  his  eulogists' 
should  be  heard,  and  that  no  man  shoidd  be  permitted  to  express 
any  opinion,  that  might,  be  adverse  to  his  own*.    The  public  of 
Borland  wAl  duly  estimate  the  chai»cter  oi  one  who  finds  such  a 
monopoly  of  privilege  necessary  to  his  case. 
•  After  quoting,  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  continued> 
aggressions,  th&  alarming  opinion,  that  thoujB^  an  evil  had  alreac^ 
baen  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  <d  Directors^ 
'S  t&ere  could  6ie  no  harm  in  again  drawk^  the.  attavtion  of  Go*^ 
vemment  to  the  maiter"  which  Mr.  Adam  himself  prints  in  italics^ 
as-if  so  flagrant  an  oififence  were  peculiariy  worthy  of  notice,.he  aays^ 
^'' other  paasi^^es  of  an  equaUy  improper  charaeter  may  be  found  inj 
the  same  paper,  which  exhibits  a  tolerable  specimen  of:  prindples 
on  winch,  the  Calcutta  Journal  was  conducted;  thou^  by  no 
n^auB  containing  the  most  flagrant  instances  <rf  the  lioeiice  ia^ 
winch  the  editor  indulged."     Few  persons  will  g^  Mr.  Adam: 
credit  foe  the  latter  put  of  this  assertion,  wh^  they  oonsidei:  thati 
the  sole  object  of  his  pamphlet  is  to  show  tiie  extent  of  Mr.  Budt- 
ingham's  transgressions,  and  to  place  tiiem  in  the  strongest  possiUe 
light,  for  the  justification  of  his  own  conduct  in  vnattng  them  with 
SO'  severe  a  ptmishment.     It  is>  hardly  to  be  snppoaed  i&at  an  indir 
vUual  bent  on  proving  thecriminality  of  another  would  select  for  re^ 
piobati^m  only  a  few  of  the  least  objectionable  of  his  acts,  and  peas^ 
over  the  '^  most  flagrant''  of  them  altogether.    Neither  is  it  tme  tiiat 
Mr.  Adam  hw  done  so.     He  has  sel»sted  the  very  worst  he  could 
find,  ranged  them  in  tiie  most  imposing  order,  and  portrayed  thent. 
in  the  most  aggravated  colours  that  his  industry  and  ability  woukk 
admit:  and  after  all,  is  so  extremely  disappointed  at  their. con^ 
temptible  weakness,  and  inadequacy  to  prochioe  the  img0Bssi<{ii:  ha 
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Irishes  to  eoimy,  tiuit  he  teds  it  neeesiciy  to  tint  at^nwetlitag 
more  fli^^rant  still,  which  has  no  existence,  but  such  as  he  worid 
fun  give  k  in  tfie  imagiBation  of  his  all^crechiloas  and  impHeltty- 
^oufiwiing  Tsewders.  Mr.  fiodui^faatti  may  be  content,  howefier,  fk} 
Ik  jn(^;od  by  what  Mr.  A<lam  has  pvt  npon  the  record,  and  what 
ibe  afl^es  is  soffcient  to  give  a  tolerable  qiecinien  of  die  prtndpks 
upon  whidi  Mr.  Buckingham's  Josmal  was  condiieled  in  India ;  it 
is  this,  that  though  the  governing  authorities  had  hitherto  paid  mo 
attention  to  v^iat  had  already  been  repeatedly  braught  to' their 
notice  through  those  ^  regular  channels,"  which  Mr.  Adam  says 
'^  had  never  been  closed  against  temperate  and  respectful  repne- 
aentation,''  and  where,  according  to  the  same  high  authority, 
^  Ae  gmmWh  of  the  complaint"  were  sure  to  be  **  jusdy  meil- 
snred :''  yet  Mr.  Buckingham  ^^  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  again  drawing  dieir  attention  to  the  matter."  Though  lA^ 
were  supine  and  indifferent,  he  was  active  and  persevering :  and 
Mg  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  principles  by  which  his  public 
labours  were  r^^a^ ! !  He  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  iOtis- 
tnuaon. 

With  a  view,  apparently,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  more  flt^raUt 
atbuses  of  the  ^cence  taken  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  before  alluded 
to,  Mr.  Adam  cites  in  the  for^Bpoii^  extract  a  case  in  which  Ml*. 
Baddngham  had  the  ^  effrontery"  to  quote  again  the  deelaradoti 
«f  Lord  Hastily  in  ft^vour  of  a  free  press,  after  he  had  been  tbM 
that  this  declaration  was  net  intended  to  convey  the  moanh^  which 
it  appesred  to  bear.  Of  that,  hovrever,  men  might  think  vefy 
^Merently ;  and  akhough  the  person  who  uttered,  and  many  of  those 
who  heard  them,  might  wish  to  have  them  blotted  out  for  ever,  ^t 
can  hardly  be  imputed  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  them  ever 
fresh  in  the  memory,  that  the  mere  quotation  of  them  ishoutd 
eonstitute  a  crime.  Yet  such  is  Mr.  Adam's  version  of  so  simpte 
a  deed.  It  is  false  to  say  that  such  a  declara^n  was  ^'  qualified  ;^' 
vnless  the  statement  of  Lord  Hastings^  that  he  saw  no  direct  neces- 
dty  for  Aoec  invidious  shackles  which  formerly  bound  the  pfesS, 
could  be  considered  as  such :  but  to  every  impartial  mind  such 
an  expression  must  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  interpretation  of  an 
**  unqualified'^  admission,  that  a  free  press  was  entirely  without 
danger  in  India.  We  pass  on,  however,  to  the  more  important 
assumption  of  Mr.  Adam,  who,  with  the  dogmatism  of  an  oracle, 
laying  down  a  position,  which  he  conceives  no  man  ought  to 
dispute  or  deny,  says,  ^  It  is  not  passible  to  conceive  o  nwwje 
gross  and  open  insnlt  to  Govemfnent  than  the  pubUcation  qf  ttms 
Cffince  qf  a  paper  which  he  knew  hetd  excited  its  dispkaswre:' 
Whirt!  then,  are  die  governors  of  India  absolutely  gods,  that  it  k 
Masphemy  to  thmk  them  fallible  like  mortal  men  ?  It  is  possible  tl> 
conceive  treason,  rebellion,  and  all  the  train  of  crimes  against 
governments  vrtuch  belong  to  actual  resistance  of  their  authority. 
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But  these^  in  Mr.  Adam's  opinion,  are  all  inferior  to  the  crime  of 
daring  to  defend  as  just  and  true,  what  the  infeUible.  wisdom  of  an 
Indian  Governor  has  erroneously  pronounced  to  be  otherwise !  It 
'  IS  not  possible  to  conceive,  he  says,  any  thing  more  grossly  insult- 
ing than  this !  Here  is  a  dictator,  such  as  Rome  never  saw.  Here 
Is  a  ruler,  whose  reign  of  ^  thirty  days"  would  eclipse,  in  strange 
opinions  at  leasts  Uiat  of  any  other  who  had  ruled  a  *'  hun- 
dred.'' '  According  to  thb  standard  of  decision,  every  member  of 
the  council  of  this  absolute  lord,  who  presumes  to  doubt  his  supe- 
rior wisdom,  and  defend  what  he  ha^  previously  determined  to 
condemn,  must  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  insult !  Every  advocate 
at  the  bar  who  presumes  to  defend  a  client  against  whom  thia 
faultless  Governor  has  set  his  face,  must  deserve  unequivocal  repro- 
bation !  Every  functionary  who  ventures  to  suggest  an  improve^ 
ment,  after  this  '^  Supreme"  had  expressed  his  opinion  of  its  im- 
practicability, must  be  guilty  of  gross  offence :  and  every  individud 
who  presumes  to  defend  his  own  conduct,  or  that  of  another,  afiter 
this  ^'  Infellible"  had  pronounced  his  opinion  of  the  case,  must 
be  condemned  as  guilty  of  nothing  short  of  blasphemy  against  the 
^^  sacred  majesty"  of  this  Eastern  Deity !  Is  such  a  man,  thus 
bewildered  with  a  few  short  days'  possession  of  absolute  power,  fit 
to  be  intrusted  with  despotic  sway  over  the  lives  and  properties 
{liberties  they  can  have  none)  of  a  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings !  and  with  the  exile  and  ruin  of  as  many  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen as  he  may  decree  to  be  in  Ai«  judgment  no  longer  worthy 
of  his  protection  and  countenance  ?  Forbid  it.  Heaven !  that 
such  a  stain  should  blot  our  annals,  without  an  attempt  at  least  to 
wash  it  away. 

We  find  that  we  should  extend  this  article  to  an  undue  length 
(if  we  have  not  already  done  so)  were  we  to  analyze  every  portion 
of  Mr.  Adam's  pamphlet  with  the  minuteness  which  its  richness  in 
absurdity  almost  invites.  We  must  therefore  pass  on  more  n^idly 
to  its  close.  Before  we  do  this,  however,  we  cannot  omit  to  point 
the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  happy  climax  of  dogmatism 
and  assumption  at  which  Mr.  Adam  arrives  at  the  concluding  part 
of  the  last  quotation  we  have  given  from  his  Statement,  .^dfter 
calling  a  simple  defence  of  sentiments,  which  the  writer  believed 
to  be  just,  the  "  most  gross  insult  that  could  be  conceived"  to  a 
Government  that  entertained  a  different  opinion :  afiter  represent- 
ing Mr.  Buckingham  as  ^'  deliberately  defying  authority,"  because 
he  questioned  the  wisdom  of  its  views :  after  considering  as  ^'  re- 
corded offences,"  what  no  law  condemned,  and  what  a  jury  had 
pronounced  innocent :  and  afiter  going  beyond  the  '^offensiveness" 
that  had  been  discovered,  to  speak  witfi  the  same  certainty  of 
mischiefs  that  would  be  continued  to  be  produced : — ^Mr.  Adam  is 
at  length  obliged  to  confess  that  Lord  Hastings,  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral at  that  period,  thought  so  much  more  favourably  of  Mr. 
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BnAingham  and  Us  labours,  dian  ^^  all  tbe  members  of  Council" 
wbo  supported  a  motion  for  his  banishment,  that  his  LonMup 
NBGATIVBD  their  proposition,  on  his  own  individual  responsibility  ; 
incurring  the  ill-will  of  all  his  colleagues  rather  than  sanction  in 
act  which  he  must  have  thought  a  most  unjust  one,  to  have  resisted 
at  such  a  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  and  comfort.  We  have  this 
from  Mr.  Adam's  own  confession,  and  we  therefore  need  not  cite 
other  authority ;  though  it  could  be  shown  if  necessary,  from  private 
letters  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Lord  Hastings  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham about  this  period,  that  his  Lordship  entertained  very 
different  opinions  from  his  Council  on  the  subject  in  question. 
But  Mr.  Adam's  own  authority  is  least  likely  to  be  questioned ; 
and  accortUng  to  this  it  is  clear  that  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Government,  whose  opinion  it  is  said  to  be  '^  a  gross  insult  **  to 
doubt  or  oppose,  did  not  think  Mr.  Buckingham  deserving  of  pa- 
mshment,  or  he  could  not  have  negatived  a  proposition  made  by 
all  his  colleagues  for  its  infliction.  Yet  immediately  after  this 
remai:kable  admission  Mr.  Adam  has  the  following  most  extraordi- 
nary paragraph : 

"  The  foregoing  review  of  the  proceedings  of  Government  relative  to  Mr. 
Buckingham,  must  Mtirfy  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  extraordinary 
Unity  shown  to  t^t  individual,  and  the  reluctance  even  of  those  who  most 
condemned  his  conduct  to  deal  harshly  with  him,  while  there  was  a  hope  of 
his  amendment  It  has  already  been  observed,  diat  the  recorded  in$tance$  of 
-his  misconduct,  form  but  a  tmall  proportion  of  his  offences.  Those  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  paces,  however,  will  show  the  little  reason  there  was  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  could  be  reclaimed  by  lenity,  and  must  be  considered  to  have 
7Vi,vr  justified  the  most  severe  measures  J* 

If  the  minds  of  the  community  of  India  generally  had  been  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  offences  as  Mr.  Adam 
pretends,  how  happened  it  that  his  Journal  continued  to  be  sought 
after  and  supported  by  nearly  all  the  respectable  and  well-informed 
members  of  that  very  service  to  which  Mr.  Adam  himself  belonged ; 
while  the  papers  opposed  to  him  never  obtained  either  the  cele- 
brity or  the  circulation  ?  How  happened  it  also  that  this  indivi- 
dual, whose  conduct  must  have  been  considered  by  every  tinpre/tt- 
diccd  person  to  have  justified  the  most  severe  measures,  was  con- 
sidered by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  to  be  innocent  of  all  crime, 
and  to  deserve  no  punishment  whatever  ?  Mr.  Adam  knows  that 
that  jury  was  not  a  packed  one ;  that  it  was  formed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  without  any  effort  being  made  to  get  particular  individuals 
into  it,  and  that  not  a  single  member  of  it  was  challenged  or  ob- 
jected to  on  any  ground  whatever :  were  there  no  unprejudiced 
minds  among  the  whole  of  their  number,  when  they  unanimously 
acquitted  Mr.  Buckingham  of  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge  ?  Mr. 
Adam  cannot  answer  this  question  without  condemning  himself, 
and  casting  reflections  on  the  "  due  course  of  justice,"— for  not 
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r^spectilig  \rfHidi  tiiAcffeTitly  he'wcmld  hav^  olJier  men  fnannhefl. 
He  kncfWB  weli  Blm^  t^fat  when  Mr.  Boddtflghan^^  conduct  as 
fiditor  of  ther  Cafeutia  Jomnal  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Couit  in  Iinfiay  e^etk  the  AdvMate  Genentl^  Mr.  SpaiAie^  i«M 
moreA  die  proseemion  against  him^  vm^  compelled  to  admk  that  W 
^kere  v/ert  any  btaii^  it  was  in  the  system  which  admitted  of  Urn 
Ipreat  a  hoaiity  of  p\iblicat&m>  richer  than  in  the  man.  On  the 
trial  he'said, 

*'  Tkie  tendency  of  tliis  facility  of  publication  is  to  dissolve  all  subordi^ 
tiation,  and  to  set  persons  m4io  filled  the  lower  ranks  in  the  service  against 
€ke  hij^her.  But  I  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Budcin^ham  of  having  this  intention^ 
Srom  mRi»  if  left  to  himself,  we  might  expect  better  diings.  It  was  a  great 
evil  that  the  press  was  so  open,  and  thus  made  an  engine  of  disturbance.  If 
Mr.  Buckingham  would  exercise  his  own  discretion  on  the  writings  of  hi^ 
correspondents,  of  which  he  is  the  proper  censor,  his  paper  might  be  produc- 
th^  <tf  incalculable  benefits."  ♦ 

Mr.  Adam  knows  ako  that  about  the  same  period  Lord  Hastings 
addressed^  through  his  private  Secretary,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
in  which  nearly  tiie  same  sentiments  were  expressed;  but  which  Mr^ 
Adam  has  carefully  kept  out  of  his  collection,  though  he  has  printed 
9^het  private  letters  wlien  he  found  them  likely  to  support  Aw  p*ur- 
tlal  view  of  the  case.  Mr.  Adam  further  knows  that  Sir  Francis 
Macnaghten,  the  Judge  who  ha^  so  long  presided  alone  on  the 
Calcutta  bench,  then  objected  to  the  filingjof  an  information  against 
Mr.  Buckini^am,  as  not  only  illegal,  Init  cruel,  and  wholly  un- 
called for  by  his  conduct :  that  in  speaking  of  some  of  the  letters 
made  the  ground  of  such  an  information,  the  Judge  said, 

"  A  letter  in  the  Hurkaru  (a  paper  then  under  the  peculiar  patronage  of 
the'Indkn  Government  and  its  fiincfronaries,  and  the  editor  of  which  soon 
afterwards  started  the  Indian  John  Bull)  signed  C,  written  while  the  indiet- 
ment  was  pending,  was  infinitely  more  mischievous  than  anything  the  accus^ 
(Mr.  Buckingham)  had  written,  and  was  more  calculated  to  pervert  the  course 
of  public  justice.  It  was  an  extreme  provocation,  and  deserved  consideration 
berore  a  man  was  sent  to  a  petit  jury  as  a  libeller,  the  hardship  of  which  wtts 
very  properly  and  very  feelingly  adverted  to  by  the  defendant's  counsel.*' 

Here,  then,  are  three  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country, 
the  Governor  General,  the  Compsuiy's  Advocate,  and  the  Judge 
on  the  bench,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  jury  of  twelve  that 
sat  in  judgment  on  his  acts,  and  the  still  larger  jury  of  the 
public  that  upheld  and  rewarded  them,  were  unanimously  ef 
opinion  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  intentions  were  not  hostile  to 
the  public  good ;  that  if  there  was  any  fault  it  was  in  the  system  : 
of  which,  be  it  remembered,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  not  the  author: 
and  that  in  acting  under  that  system,  a  paper  under  the  especial 
countenance  of  the  prosecuting  functionaries  had  contained  ah 

I       III!    ■  II  ■  II         ,  I  ■  ■  'i  ■    I.  r 
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pmt^Qcaiiimy  and  am  ankle  BM>ie  fltulflttJ  w  ftwmi 
fttbiic  JHStioe  Amu  any  dwg  wldch  Mr.  Bwkaighaip  had  mm^ 
wiktes,  evan  nrfiui  goadMl  by  die  pfovoea4ioa  admitted  horn  tb# 
toffKf  iriuie  die  wnler  cf  the  mo«<  m«cAj(MNH4#  paper  not  dnfy 
•Miapadi^  but  was  patronized,  honoured,  proaioted,  and  a  new 
•Bop  cwaatad  for  Ms  enofaimet^  md  lewMd  >  leaving  Mr.  Buck* 
ItgghniB  to  ali  the  anxiety,  expense,  and  prejudice  of  a  prosecudon 
ly  indietineiit,  another  by  infonmnioa,  an  aetual  pros^nption  ftooa 
nafff  cifdea  a£  tfiat  sod^  in  which  he  moved,  by  the  effect  of 
thacbyemment  puUicly  prodaiming  dieir  displeasure  against  him^ 
his  writings,  and  its  supporters ;  and  repeated  threats  (rf  expukion 
from  the  country,  without  allowing  him  to  claim  the  protection  of 
Ika  law,aprl«rilage  not  denied  to  the  poorest  and  humblest  beggar 
Aat  solicited  alms  b^  his  door  I  TTik  is  what  Mr.  Adam  caUa 
^  imrwamplftd  lenity '"  after  trying  every  method  (rf  inflicting  the 
hjBOffiest  penalties  l^t  the  law  could  awaidj  and  after  Mr.  Buck^ 
iipgham  had  been  obliged  indeed  to  pay  tittle  short  of  a  diousand 
pmmds  in  costs  and  contingent  expenses,  for  two  prosecutions,  iU' 
one  of  which  he  was  pronounced  innocent,  and  ftom  the  other  of 
wiuch  he  was.  forcibly  banished  before  it  was  broi^ht  to  trial !" 
When  the  law  was  found  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  to  have  no 
tenroiB  but  for  die  guiky,  it  was  found  an  inconvenient  tribunal  for 
a  government  determined  to  de^oy :  and  therefore  it  is  admitted 
by  Bdr.  Adam  tiial  Colonel  Bobison  was  expelled  from  the  country- 
wlhout  a  tnal,  in  the  true  spirit  of  ea^em  tyranny,  to  make  an  inw- 
presoon  !<*^We  shall  quote  his  own  words : 

**  libe  repeated  and  unful611ed  menaces  of  puniikmeni  oatumlly  lost  thei^ 
^ect,  and  it  had  become  quite  plain  that  the  authority  aad  orders  of  Go- 
vemipent  were  openly  and  systematically  defied.  It  was  yet  hoped  by  some 
Aiit  the  EXAMPLE  of  Lteutenant  Colonel  Bobison  would  operate  as  an  eTOCtufd- 
varmngt  by  showing  him»  that  however  forbearing  Govemmeot  miaht  be,  i^ 
WQUld.at  length  be  soused. to  vindicaie  it$^imuUed  authoritjfi  but  swSi  a  hopa 
^oujd  not  rea$Qnably  be  indulged  in  the  face  of  all  past  experienoe.  There 
wa^  nothing  in  Mr;  Buckingham's  late  publications,  to  lead  one  to  think  that, 
he  had  attamed  a  juster  sense  of  his  duty.  The  punishment  propose  would 
have  been  heavy  undoubtedly,  but  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  to  be  a 
iMre  nnportant  oonsiderationy  and  compassion  of  the  object  of  punishment 
■MNt-yield  to  a  sense  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  general  good.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingbam  knew  c^ite  well  the  dangemus  course  he  was  pursuing,  antj,  on  a 
psTticukr  occasion,  he  had  been  distinctly  informed  that  a  repetition  of  his 
effansive  condtict  would  be  followed  by  a  deprivation  of  his  licence  and  expuU 
timffiom  the  $eitlementj  without  miy  previous  discussion*  He  had  been  treated 
with  wnttomded  lenity  which  only  hmrdened  him.  He  might,  like  others  in 
thesamewalkof  life,  have  pursued  a  remc^o^/e  occupation,  without  bring- 
ing on  himself^  by  hb  restless  and  irreclaimable  spirit  of  opposition  to  sdl 
wholesome  restraint,  the  troubles  in  which  he  was  then  involved/' 

These  ^  otfanrs.  in  the  same  walk  of  Hh  '^  have  obtained  tht^ 
nmard  of  ^bm  ^respectable  occupation,"  in  being  eomdcted  before 
%Qoiaib.o£  jiist^e,.  as  Itballera  of  so. abandoned  and atrociouaa  duK 
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n^tUt,  that  the  Judge  lumself  confessed  be  could  not  efen  think  of 
their  writings  without  horror  I  These  are  the  respectable  men  whom 
Mr.  Adam  still  patronizes,  still  honours,  still  rewards  with  hb 
smiles,  his  favours,  and  the  places  intended  for  meritorious  services 
to  bis  masters :  and  this  is  the  picture  ef  the  tvholestnne  resirabU^ 
he  is  likely  to  impose  on  the  press  of  India,  as  long  as  the  guar- 
dianship of  it  remains  vested  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Budcingham  may 
well  congratulate  himself  in  having  chosen  a  different  course  from  ■ 
those  in  '^  the  same  walk  in  life"  who  are  here  held  up  as  worthy 
of  his  imitation,  and  may  consign  them  over  without  shame  or  re-  < 
morse  to  Mr.  Adam's  whdesome  keeping. 

It  was  soon  after  this  period  that  an  order  was  publbhed  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  forbidding,  to  all  officers  in  the  army,  the 
expression  of  their  opinion  on  any  military  topic,  on  pain  of  severe 
displeasure :  and  adding  that  if  any  thing  objectionable  appeared  in 
the  papers,  certain  means  would  be  taken  to  render  the  discovery 
of  the  authors  inevitable :  which  might  have  been  done  either  by 
threatening  the  editor  with  immediate  banishment  if  he  did  not 
give  up  his  authority,  or  tracing  all  letters  through  the  post-office, 
a  thing  often  practised  and  easily  accomplished  in  India.  This 
order,  being  a  military  one,  was  binding  on  the  army  only,  for  no 
other  branch  of  the  community  was  yet  considered  to  be  under 
martial  law:  and  it  was  addressed,  not  to  the  editors  of  news-^ 
papers,  but  to  officers  in  the  army,  and  sighed  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  As  the  order  was  so  vaguely  worded,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  exactly  what  were  die  topics  meant  to  be  prohibited 
and  what  might  still  be  allowed,  some  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  order :  and  in  reply  to  a  correspondent's 
inquiries,  Mr.  Buckingham  ventured  to  express  his  opinion  as  to 
the  interpretation  which  the  terms  of  it  might  fairly  bear.  This 
simple  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  define  what  was  prohibited,  so 
as  to  secure  unwary  persons  from  offending,  and  which  deserved 
praise  rather  than  blame,  is  thus  characterized  by  the  hi^py  pen  of 
Mr.  Adam: 

'<  Tills  question  b  put  to  Mr.  Buckiogham,  the  editor  of  die  Calcutta 
Journal,  who  in  a  note,  takes  u|x>n  himself  to  declare  what  is  lawful  and 

5 roper  discussion  on  military  subjects ;  and  having  pointed  out  what  he  consi- 
ered  the  points  prohibited  in  the  general  order  by  the  Commander  in  Chiefs 
he  assured  his  correspondent  and  others,  that  they  might  consider  them-, 
selves  at  full  liberty  to  treat  on  any  general  question,  although  it  mi^ht  relate 
to  military  affairs.  This  article,  like  many  others  of  the  same  kmd,  was 
drawn  up  with  some  art,  but  the  spirit  and  tendency  could  not  be  mbtaken. 
It  was  obviously  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  authority  of  Government." 

Common  sense  would  suggest  that  the  first  step  towards  securing 
an  obedience  to  the  laws  would  be  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, what  those  laws  prohibit  and  what  they  permit^  and  this 
being  settled,  the  rest  would  be  easy.    In  England,  writers  who- 
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dranr  op  .commentaries  on  the  law^  are  thought  to  da  the  gofern-  * 
ment  as  well  as  the  public  a  service;  and  the  several  professions  of  - 
attomej^Sy  barristers,  and  judges,  whose  buriness  it  is  to  interpret 
and  declare  the  meaning  of  what  is  difficult  to  understand,  ara 
accounted  learned  and  honourable.  In  India,  however,  the  very 
same  course  brings  odium  on  the  head  of  him  who  attempts  it :  and 
what  b  thought  the  best  security  of  good  government  in  the  one 
country,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  law,  is  held  to  be  a  deliberate 
insult  to  its  authority  in  another ! 

12.  The  twelfth  charge  urged  against  Mr.  Buckingham  is  that 
of  having,  in  his  Journal  of  Jdy  30,  1822,  made  whiU  is  called  by 
Mr.  Adam  *^  a  violent  attack  on  a  most  honourable  and  distin^^ 
goished  public  officer  at  the  Presidency  (Calcutta)  by  name ;  andf 
a  distinct  charge  against  the  Government  of  an  undisguised  and 
indefensible  jdb,  in  having  appointed  him  Superintendent  of  a 
School  for  Nadve  Doctors.''  There  is  In  this  short  sentence  the 
same  perpetual  begging  of  the.  question  that  occurs  throughout  the  * 
whole  of  Mr.  Adam's  Statement,  and  which  requires  to  be  con-^ 
stantly  guarded  against  at  every  line.  The  animadversions  of  the 
press  on  this  occasion  do  not  deserve  the  character  of  ^^  a  violent 
attack :"  the  public  officer  indicated,  however  honourable,  was  tioi 
a  .'*  distinguished "  one,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  same 
branch  of  his  profession ;  and  there  was  no  ^^  distinct  charge  of 
an  undisgiused  and  indefensible  job"  on  the  part  of  the  Govern*  ' 
ment :  all  of  which  Mr.  Adam  boldly  asserts  in  India,  because  he 
knows  that  no  man  may  dare  to  contradict  him  there;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  untrue.  The  following  paragraph,  which  closes 
Mr.  Adam's  narration  of  this  affiiir,  is  worth  transcribing :  • 

I*  The  officer  (the  late  Mr.  Jameson)  who  considered  his  character  ir^ured 
hfthis,y:anton  attack^  and  not  deeming  himself  accountable  to  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  discharge  the  pubKc  duties  oC 
his  office,  made  a  representaiion  of  the  matter  to  Government,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  its  protection,  but  his  application  was  not  attended  to ;  it  beinjg; 
ffiought  that  it  was  not  ufit  ntbjfct  for  the  interfercfice  of  Government.  Thi* 
being  made  known  to  Mr.  Jameson,  he  was  induced  to  seek  personal  satis* 
Miction  for  the  insult,  and  a  Duel  was  the  consequence." 

There  is  an  inextricable  confusion  in  all  this,  which  no  art  call 
disentangle.  If  the  attack  was  wanton,  and  Mr.  Jameson's  charac* 
ter  was  really  injttred  by  it,  why  did  he  not  appeal  to  a  court  o£ 
law  for  redress  ?  If  Ae  was  not  accountable  to  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  for  his  public  conduct,  how  came  he  to  exercise  the 
power  of  commenting  on  both  the  public  and  private  conduct  o£ 
ethers  ;  which  Mr.  Adam  well*  knows  he  did  exercise  both  as  the 
editor  of  an  Indian  paper,  which  he  conducted  for  some  years,  and 
subsequently  as  a  writer  in  the  Hurkaru,  and  John  Bull,  in  both  of 
which,  articles  of  the  greatest  virulence  against  the  individuals  who 
advocated  the  rights  and  benefits  of  a  free  press  in  India,  were* 
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kmwft  to  ham  pooeecbd  ftom  \m  pea?  this  was  svMlrMt  <Mb9 
i^y  Others  as  ha  woidd  they  aboukl  do  imto  Mm !  »  also' the 
l^violent  attaok,*'  as  Mr.  Mddngham'iB  strictures  are  oaUed,  m- 
4ttded  also  a  ^  cUstmot  charge  agamst  th»  Gov^mneitt  of  an  no^ 
^sguised  aad  indefiBosible  job/'  how  came  it,  that  this  Ooven^ 
ttent,  so  s^nsiUy  alive  <m  all  other  occasions  to  evwy  iftmdt  offsred 
to  their  auihcrily,  did  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  think  &fir» 
Jnm^on  entided  to  their  ^  potectipn''  ?  or  upon  wliat  ppes^le 
ground  could  they  think  this  ^^  not  a  fit  subject  for  theb  intev- 
mrence"  ^  The  answer  is  obvious— the  whole  transaction  was  so 
IKianifest  an  appropriation  of  their  patronage  to  reward  one  of  the 

Srincipal  writers  in  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  that  the  Government 
ere  ashamed  to  interface,  and  suffered  the  matter  to  p^ss,  most 
mal^istafiably,  into  a  cause  for  private  revenge.  We  respect  the 
fceling  which  teaches  us  not  to  violate  unnecessarily  the  repose  of 
die  dead ;  but  when  an  improper  use  is  made  of  this  feefing  to 
heap  undeserved  odium  on  the  living,  it  becomes  a  du^  to  society 
to  iidake  it  yield  to  the  more  important  claims  of  truth  and  justice^ 
and  as  we  detest  and  abhor  the  character  of  a  slanderer  and  a 
huUy,  which  it  is  plainly  Mr.  Adam's  wish  to  affix  to  Mr,  BndL- 
kigham's  share  in  this  transaction,  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  this 
questidn  in  its  pn^r  light  by  insertmg  here  the  entire  article  from 
Ae  Calcutta  Journal,  and  a  report  of  the  consequences  to  which 
H  led, — requesting  the  English  public  to  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  the  parties  most  justly  to  blame  m  this  affair.  It  will  be  new 
to  die  greater  portion  of  our  readers,  and  sufficiently  illustrative 
cf  Indian  nuumers,  foelings,  and  opinions,  to  plead  an  apology- 
for  the  spai^  it  will  occupy.  It  was  published  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  JamesonV  appointment  to  an  office,  which  was  afterwards 
^iscQvered  to  be  expressly  created  for  him,  and  which  before  this: 
period  had  Wf  existei^f^  in  India. 

.  ^  For  ourselves,  therefot'e,  we  say  plainly  and  explicitly^  without  meaning 
Hpy  personal  insult  to  Mr.  Surgeon  Jameson,  or  to  the  authorities  who  have: 
^po^nted  him  to  this  im^rtaot  post,  which  intention,  if  imputed  to  us,  we 
utterly  and  entirely  disclaim,  that  the  person  chosen  to  preside  over  this  in- 
stitution, established  with  the  most  benevolent  views  by  Government,  for 
the  education  of  native  doctors,  ought  ta  be  one  of  the  most  skilful  members 
•f  the  medical  profession,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  phamuM^, 
smgeiy,  and  anatomy;  he  ou^t  to  be  intimately  acquainted  widi  ^  natinpe 
t^igLiages,  sfl4  capf^ble  9f  giving  his  lectoies  in  them  with  ease,  fMnH^t^s 
apd  fluenpy;  he  ought  to  posses^  the  talents  requisite  for  lbrmi|)g-a  new  no<% 
iaenclature  of  aqatomy  suited  to  the  capacities  and  language  of  those  to, 
whom  his  lectures  are  to  be  delivered ;  and  hei  should  be  pecimarly  fitted  by 
Mrture  and  mannecs,  as  well  as  by  education  and  experience,  to  convey  readily^ 
^torly>  and  unaiDbi|(uously,  to  others*  Ull  that  he  himself  knows.    Inde^ 

rffldentJy  of  these  h%h  aualifidOions,  he  should  be.  a  person  of  as  BH^b. 
dustry  as  abiluv ;  one  who  loved  his  pcofessiQi^  and  whpse  whole  wifi  an4 
attention  should  be  absorbed  in  its  pursuits. 

•  «  Now  without  having  any  thing  to  do  with  Bfc,  Surgeon  Jameson's  per- 
eMMU  or  priwrtp  cfaarartefr  ^wtoch  i»  altogether  out  ef  our  iapviDoe,aadipfaA 
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tre  fllMmld  iMvtr  tfamk  of  ineddliof  with^evenifitw^re  jirm^  tbat  he  had 
not  observed  the  same  rule  of  forbearance  towards  us-^we  may  at  least  |be 
permitted  to  sar  that  we  doubt  his  fitness  for  the  office  of  superintending  this 
native  m^tution,  from  an  opinion  that  he  does  not  possess  the  emmeht 
qualificadoBs  before  ebumerated,  and  which  appear  to  us  requbite  for  such  a 
purpose.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  find  ^at  we  had  ondervahied  his  talents 
aind  ac<}uirements ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  b  dbtinguished  above  his 
colleagues  for  his  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  surgery,  and  anatomy,  that  he  is 
well  versed  in  the  native  languages,  that  he  is  pemliarly  well  qualified  ta 
deliver  lectures  in  them  on  abstruse  and  difficult  points  of  his  profession,  and 
&at  he  b  90  emhnsiasticaliy  devoted  to  this,  as  to  give  up  the  greater  portioil 
of  hb  time  to  the  pursuit,  neither  troubling  himself  with  puolic  or  private 
matters,  or  even  turning  from  the  lore  of  Esculapins  to  mingle  in  the  din  di 
newspaper  controversy  and  political  discussion ;  if  these  things  can  be  sub^ 
stantiated,  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  retract  our  doubts  as  to  hb  fitness 
for  the  office  to  which  he  b  appointed,  on  the  score  of  qualification. 

*'  But  even  were  this  p(mit  yielded,  and  were  it  even  granted  that,  like  the 
admirable  Cricfaton,  Mr.  Surgeon  Jameson  had  the  powers  to  fit  himself  for 
am/  thingy  by  a  senius  that  could  find  a  royal  road  to  the  summit  of  every 
pursuit  on  whicn  he  entered ;  there  b  yet  another  qualification,  which  even 
such  a  comroandinff  genius  could  not  give  him — this  is  time.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  Mr.  Jameson,  we  suppose,  to  make  forty-eight  hours  out  of  ft 
day  of  twenty-four ;  neither  can  he  do  without  the  necessary  portion  of  food^ 
exerdse,  and  rest,  which  all  men  require  to  support  and  jproiong  exbtence  s 
but  if  he  could  make  ninety-six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  he  would  still 
not  have  enough  to  perform  all  the  duties  now  required  of  him. 

"  In  thejirst  place,  we  learn  from  the  Directoiy  (p.  161),  that  Mr.  Jame^ 
sob  b  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board,  which  bemg  the  medium  of  all  the 
public  medical  correspondence  of  India,  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  any  onemaa 
who  attends  sedulously  to  the  duties  of  thb  extensive  and  important  branch, 
of  the  service. 

''  In  the  ieamd  place,  we  learn  from  the  same  Directory  (p.  36),  that  Mr. 
Jameson  is  Clerk  to  the  Committee  for  Controlling  the  Expenditure  of  Stai^ 
tk>naiy;  and  considering  the  quantity  of  this  article  that  must  be  consumed 
m  every  dqnrtment  of  government,  and  the  consequent  uecessity  for  a  vidk 
lant  exerdse  of  this  control  over  its  expenditure,  we  should  thmk  that  ms 
$ho  was  an  office,  the  duties  of  which  were  fully  sufficient  for  any  one  maft 
who  was  zealous  in  the  performance  of  hb  duty. 

**  In  the  third  place,  we  learn  from  that  same  useful  publication,  the  Direc* 
tory,  that  Mr.  Jameson  is  Surgeon  to  the  Free  School,  which,  judging  of  the 
nuR^^er  of  pu(nls  from  the  large  body  of  functionaries  (17)  attached  to  its 
superintendence,  we  should  conceive  would  be  also  enough  for  one  moderate 
man's  time,  if  the  children  were  at  all  unhealthy,  or  hb  attendance  on  than 
frequent  and  regular. 

^  What  then  will  be  said  of  the  wonderful  capacity  of  thb  public  servanf^^ 
who  having  already  the  duties  of  three  different  offices  to  perform,  each  of 
them  sufficient  to  occupy  his  whole  attention,  thoudi  the  lowest  on  the  list 
of  Surgeons  except  five  (as  we  learn  from  the  same  Directory,  p.  61),  has  yet 
in  the  eyes  of  hb  honourable  masters  sufficient  merit  to  recommend  him  fot 
the  appoiiitment,  and  sufficient  time  to  spare  to  do  the  duties  of  «  Superin- 
tendent  of  the  School  for  Native  Doctors,"  on  a  salaiy  of  eight  hundred 
rupees  per  month,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  places  1  Let  the  reader  onlv 
observe  what  those  duties  require  of  him,  and  he  will  not  think  theni  at  all 
exlrav^antly  paid  for :  but  if  he  thinks  that  any  man  already  holding  the 
date  mces  before  enumerated,  can  do  justice  to  his  employers,  to  the  instir 
tBtioD,  to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  by  the  full  performance  of  all  that  is  here 
reqojj^  i^hiiDy  then  we  can  only  say  that  sucn  a  man  must  be  more  or  less 
tei  hamao,  and  possess  faculties  hitherto  unheard  of  or  unknown.    The 
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duties  assigned  to,  and  expected  of  him,  are  thus  defined  in  the  General 
Orders  of  the  2l8tof  June,  1821 : — 

^  "  9.  The  latiet  oTUm  8oBeriattnd«nt  wiU  •mbrtee  the  whole  itttiblithMent  H*  it  to  direct 
the  ttadies,  practical  partaits,  and  general  conduct  of  the  ttadentt;  to  prepare  mannaU  of  tho 
■loet  necetiary  and  Welllcible  parts  of  medical  tcienee  for  their  nse  in  the  native  languages ;  to 
five  demonHtvationt,  aad  deliTer  oonrtes  of  lectures  to  them  on  these  subjects ;  and  generally 
to  take  every  available  means  of  Imparting  to  them  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  diseases 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  India ;  the  remedies  best  suited  to  tfieir  care  ;  and  the  proper 
Modo  of  applving  tfioee  remedies. 

**  II).  Besides  these  especial  duties  of  instructing  the  students  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
Medical  knowledge,  and  of  superintending  their  practical  educatioHi  the  Superintendent  will  con- 
duct all  tile  general  details  of  the  Institution;  all  correspondence  witfi  the  Medical  Board  con- 
Bected  with  the  first  appointment  of  the  students ;  their  ordinary  conduct,  and  their  promotiea 
when  diUv  qualified. 

'  ^11.  The  whole  establishment  is  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  control  and  superiaten- 
denee  of  the  Medical  Board;  and  all  correspondence  regarding  the  nomination  of  the  students^ 
and  the  upointment  of  natite  doctors,  to  pass  intermediately  through  their  office. 
'  '  **  IS.  Tne  Superintendent  will  be  entirely  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  in  every  thing 
jelating  to  the  welfiu«  of  the  iMtitntion  and  its  students  ;  and  he  is  to  be  guided  by  their  advica 
and  instructions,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  or  circumstances  of  emergency. 

**  S3.  It  will  at  all  times  be  in  the  power  of  the  Medical  Board,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent,  to  discharge  any  individual  student,  on  being  satisfied  that  from  dulness. 
Idleness,  negligence,  or  misconduct,  he  is  not  likelv  to  profit  by  the  Superintendent's  instructioni^ 
or  to  become  propertv  qualified  for  the  exercise  oi^the  duties  to  which  he  is  designed. 

**  96.  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  fixed  at  sonat  rupees  eight  hundred  per  mensem ; 
with  an  establishment  of  a  moonshee  to  assist  in  reading  and  translating  at  sonat  rupees  sixty,  a 
writer  at  thirty,  and  a  peon  at  five  rupees  per  mensem. 

**  97.  The  supplies  of  stationary  necessary  for  the  establishment,  are  to  be  indented  for  by  tho 
■Superintendent,  on  the  government  stores  in  the  usual  manner. 

**  98.  Contingent  bills  for  expenses  surplus  to  the  above,  are  to  be  submitted  to  Govemmeaft 
in  the  Military  Department,  through  the  Medical  Board  and  under  their  countersignature.} 

**  The  writers  who  have  hitherto  touched  on  this  subject  have  left  unno- 
ticed the  most  singular  parts  of  this  strange  mixture  of  offices  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

*^  In  the  /Zn/  place,  to  proceed  in  regular  order,  supposing  the  Superin- 
tendent competent  as  to  talent  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  him,  and  neglect- 
ing all  his  otner  duties  so  as  to  attend  to  ihii^  we  have  Mr.  Jameson  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Native  School  corresponding  with  Mr.  Jameson,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board ;  and  Mr.  Jameson  the  Secretary  to  the 
Medical  Board  replying  to  Mr.  Jameson  the  Superintendent  of  the  Native 
School.  All  the  correspondence  connected  with  the  establishment  is  to  pass 
through  his  hands :  he  is  both  to  knock  at  the  door  and  to  open  it ;  to  ask 
advice  of  himself,  and  as  Secretary  to  give  his  own  opinion  to  himself,  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  that  may  arbe  to  his  said  self 
as  Superintendent.  He  is  to  recommend  a  pupil  in  one  capacity,  and  approve 
of  that  recommendation  in  another ;  and  if  he  finds  that  owing  to  his  own 
incapacity  to  do  that  which  is  impossible,  namely,  performing  all  the  various 
and  conflicting  duties  of  these  stations  efficiently  and  properly,  his  pupils  do 
not  learn  as  fast  as  the  Government  wish  or  expect,  the  Board,  of  which  he  is 
-Secretary,  is  authorized  at  his  recommendation  as  Superintendent  to  discham 
the  unfortunate  pupil  for  dulness,  idleness^  negligence,  or  not  profiting  by 
the  Superintendents  instructions. 

"  Tnen  again  comes  the  supply  of  stationary  to  the  Institution,  for  which 
Mr.  Jameson  the  Superintenaent  must  indent  on  Mr.  Jameson  the  Clerk 
for  controlling  his  own  expenditure ;  and  all  the  contingent  expenses  con- 
tracted by  himself  in  one  capacity  are  to  go  up  to  Government  through  him 
in^  another;  so  that  he  is  tobe^in  short,  the  strainer  and  refiner  through 
which  everv  thing  is  to  pass. 

"  The  wnole  sSfair  reminds  us  strongly  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place 
at  Bussorah,  and  which  is  well  known  to  many  old  Indians,  particularly  those 
on  the  other  side  of  India.  A  Mr.  Manesty  was  formerly  the  Honourable 
Company's  Resident  at  Bussorah,  and  had  the  chaise  of  the  public  despatches 
whicn  then  passed  frequently  by  that  route  from  &mbay  to  England.  The 
same  Mr.  Manesty  being  allowed  bv  the  absurd  regulations  of  the  enlightened 
government  of  that  day^  to  trade  abo  on  his  own  private  acooimt,  as  well  as 
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to  superintend  the  afliaurs  of  the  Company,  became  ship-owner  and  eeneral 
mercnant.  One  of  the  most  frequent  calls  for  the  employment  of  his  shipping 
was  that  of  hiring  them  as  packets  for  the  conveyance  of  despatches.  Such 
was  the  activity  of  Mr.  Manesty's  mind,  however,  that  these  occasions  did 
not  occur  often*enou^h  for  him  :  and  accordingly,  at  intervals  between  the 
regular  periods  of  writing,  he  used  to  get  up  some  piece  of  important  news 
that  demanded  urgent  despatch  to  me  government.  The  letters  being 
written,  the  first  step  was  for  Mr.  Manes ty  the  resident  to  address  Mr.  Ma» 
nest^  the  merchant,  requiring  to  know  his  terms  of  charter  for  one  of  his  ships 
to  sail  immediately  to  India  with  important  des|iatches  for  government.  Mr. 
Manesty  the  merchant  then  replied  to  Mr.  Manesty  the  resident,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ships  being  all  very  profitably  engaged,  he  could  not  spare  one 
for  the  voyage  intended,  under  such  or  such  a  round  sura.  On  this  Mr.  Ma- 
nesty the  resident,  ever  anxious  for  the  interests  of  sovemment,  remonstrates 
on  the  exorbitancy  of  the  demand,  and  hopes  that  Mr.  Manesty  the  merchant 
will  relax  in  his  claims.  Mr.  Manesty  the  merchant,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  interests  but  his  own,  then  assures  Mr.  Manesty  the  resident,  that 
whatever  may  be  his  zeal  for  the  public  service,  he  b  sorrjr  he  cannot  relin- 
quish a  profitable  voyage  then  in  contemnlation,  without  being  adequately 
remunerated.  The  farce  continues,  until  by  the  merchant's  firmness  or 
obstinacy,  the  resident' is  compelled  by  circumstances  not  within  his  power  to 
control,  to  hire  his  own  ships  at  an  exorbitant  price,  to  audit  his  own  bill,  and 
to  pay- his  own  charges ;  and  when  Mr.  Manesty  the  merdiant  and  Mr.  Ma- 
nesty the  resident  meet  to  balance  the  accounts,  they  both  laiieh  heartily  at 
the  Government  for  their  credulity,  though  they  take  care  on  aU  occasions  to 
pridse  it  as  the  best  of  all  possible  governments  that  have  been,  now  are,  or  ever 
will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

**  We  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Jameson  to  be  a  second  Mr.  Manesty;  neither  do 
we  think  him  an  ignorant,  or  indolent,  or  dishonest  person ;  but  all  we  con- 
tend fur  is,  that  if  he  were  the  most  learned,  the  most  active^  and  the  most 
upright  man  that  ever  lived,  he  could  not  do  all  the  duties  of  all  his  various 
places  efficiently ;  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  ought  to  stand  in 
such  relations  to  himself  as  he  is  made  to  do,  as  the  supen^isor  and  comptrol- 
ler of  his  own  conduct,  in  a  commingling  and  confiicting  of  offices  and  re- 
sponsibilities without  a  parallel  in  our  recollection  at  least. 

"  We  had  no  idea»  until  we  looked  into  the  details  of  the  subject  minutely, 
that  so  many  and  such  serious  ejections  existed  to  such  pluralities  as  are 
here  held  by  the  same  person ;  but  having  almost  without  an  effort  seen 
these  obiections  staring  us  in  the  face  at  every  step  of  the  inouiry,  we  should 
neither  do  our  duty  to  the  Government,  to  the  Superintendent,  nor  to  the 
Public,  if  we  were  not  to  point  them  out;  for  all  parties  are  equally  interested 
in  having  them  removed. 

«*  The  Government  can  have  but  one  end  in  view.  It  has  created  the  in- 
stitution for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Jameson.  Its  only  desire  therefore  must  be,  that  this  institution  should  be 
efikient;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Government  has  too  much  good  sense  not 
to  see  that  while  these  obstacles  remain,  its  efficiency  must  be  doubtful,  if  not 
altogether  certain  of  being  defeated. 

«  The  Superintendent  ought  only  to  have  one  object  in  view,  to  do  his  duty 
ably  and  effectually,  and  not  to  hold  more  places  than  he  can  fully  discharge 
the  duties  of,  or  receive  more  salaries  than  he  can  conscientiously  consider 
that  he  is  in  honour  and  honesty  better  entitled  to,  than  the  long  list  of  sur- 
geons that  stand  above  him  in  seniority. 

"  The  Public  can  have  only  one  desire,  that  of  seeing  the  acts  of  Govern- 
ment regulated  by  wisdom,  equity,  and  a  fitness  of  the  means  to  the  end;  so 
that  its  proceedings  may  command  respect  by  their  freedom  from  all  objeo- 
tkm;  and  that  the  public  service  may  be  advanced,  and  not  retarded,  by 
eveiy  act  that  proceeds  from  its  able  counsellors  or  their  supreme  head. 

Onmt.EnM,yoUl.  K 
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^^  For  ourselves  we  have  no  interest  beyond  the  cezard  due  to  justice 
.land  truth.  If  in  an^  thine  we  have  said,  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have 
4>fiended  the  one  or  violated  the  other,  we  shall  stand  deservedlv  convicted 
4>f  a  breach  of  duty  on  our  own  parts,  and  submit  to  such  reproach. 

"  But  because  we  have  mentioned  Mr.  Jameson*s  name — as  Mr.  Canning 
does  that  of  Mr.  Creevey,  or  John  Bull  that  of  Mr.  Hume — let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  are  personal.  We  disclaim  all  such  intentions :  we  never  have  had, 
and  never  shall  have,  to  do  with  Mr.  Jameson's  private  relations  in  life,  as  a 
^'busband,  a  father,  or  a  member  of  society  (we  wi^  all  men  in  India  were  as 
/ree  to  unburden  their  consciences  on  this  point) ;  we  speak  of  him  only  as  a 
4>ublic  character,  and  no  mean  one  either,  or  he  never  could  have  attained 
jthe  eminence  from  which  he  now  looks  down  on  so  many  of  his  fellow-ser- 
iVaats  far  above  him  in  years  and  length  of  service,  as  secretary  of  two  boards, 
surgeon  of  one  institution,  and  superintendent,  comptroller,  and  lecturer  of 
another.  We  have  not  dragged  him  from  the  retirement  of  private  life  to 
iiold  him  up  to  the  profane  gaze  of  an  idle  and  scandal-loving  world ;  neither 
ihave  we  called  him  by  any  other  than  the  name  of  which  he  has  just  reason 
to  be  proud.  His  early  history,  his  travels,  his  domestic  fidelity,  his  chil- 
dren, his  relatives,  whether  n^ale  or  female,  and  all  the  connexions  and 
endearments  of  his  private  life,  are  far  too  sacred  in  our  estimation  to  be  held 
tip  to  public  scorn,  or  made  the  sport  of  wanton  ridicule  and  unfeeling  mirth; 
Ji)ut  his  public  duties  and  his  public  functions  are  the  fair  and  legitimate 
objects  of  that  '^  public  scrutiny,*'  to  the  control  of  which  the  most  pure 
may  not  be  ashamed  to  submit  themselves;  and  we  will  do  Mr.  Jameson 
jthe  justice  to  believe  that  he  has  too  much  good  sense  not  to  perceive  that 
jDone  but  those  who  think  their  duties  will  not  bear  the  prying  gaze  of  public 
scrutiny,  would  ever  shrink  from  that  investigation  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
-boast  of  innocence,  rectitude,  and  integrity  to  court,  as  the  best  ordeal  through 
which  they  can  pass,  and  from  which  they  must  come  out,  like  pure  gold^ 
xefined  from  the  process.'' 

Let  any  impartial  person  declare  whether,  in  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  comment,  there  is  any  thing  that  warrants  Mr.  Adam's 
'description  of  it,  when  he  says,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  pam- 
phlet, (p.  41,)  that  this  was  a  "  deliberate  and  unprovoked  ot«#- 
rage"  on  Mr.  Jameson,  **  whose  official  and  private  character 
were  treated  with  wanton  and  unpardonable  freedom,"  while 
^^  the  gist  of  the  charges  was  levelled  against  the  Government,  by 
whom  the  obnoxious  appointment  had  been  made."  There  was 
not  one  word  said  of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Jameson,  ex- 
cept to  separate  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  duties  of 
his  office,  which  were  the  exclusive  topics  of  animadversion. 
But  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Adam's  perpetual  perversions 
and  misrepresentations  throughout  the  whole  of  the  laboured  and 
distorted  Statement,  which  he  has  put  forth  as  an  apology  for  his 
conduct.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  that  arose  out  of  the 
publication  before  alluded  to,  will  complete  all  that  it  can  be 
necessary  to  say  on  this  case :  a  subject  to  which  we  should  never 
have  reverted,  had  not  Mr.  Adam  made  it  so  prominent  a  part  of 
his  pamphlet,  with  a  view  to  stamp  the  character  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
iiam  as  a  wanton  slanderer  of  private  character,  and  an  unprinci- 
pled aggressor — ^an  imputation  which  he  abhors. 
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**  AUihenHc  Statement  signed  by  the  Seconds. 

«  The  followiDg  is  a  narrative  of  what  took  place  in  a  duel  between 
Mr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Buckingliam,  accompanied  by  the  papers  which  passed 
between  the  parties  named  in  them : — 

«  (No.  I.)  «  Calcvtta,  August  4, 182«. 

'*  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jameson,  having  waited  on  Mr.  Duck^ 
i&ghain,  states,  that  with  regard  to  what  has  .already  passed  in  tlic  Calcutta 
Journal,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jameson's  several  appointments,  he  (Mr, 
Jameson)  having  applied  for  the  protection  of  Government,  who  declined 
taking  any  measures  on  the  question,  does  not  consider  himself  entitled  ta 
seek  personal  satisfaction,  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  have  recourse  to  two 
ittodes  of  redress  for  the  same  injury. 

**  Though  Mr.  Buckingham  avows  as  a  principle  by  which  he  is  ready  to' 
abide,  that  neither  the  private  and  personal  character  of  Mr.  Jameson  or  any- 
other  individual  is  a  fit  subject  for  animadversion  in  a  public  paper  ;  yet,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jameson  and  his  inends,  the  late  remarkjs  on  Mr.  Jame- 
son's plurality  of  appointments  (which  Mr.  Buckingham  conceives  to  have 
been  purely  of  a  ymblic  nature)  contained  so  much  of  a  private  and  personal 
description,  as  to  justify  his  demandmg  therefore  a  pledge  fh>m  Mr.  Buck- 
inghain,  that  he  will  not  in  future  make  Mr.  Jameson  s  name  or  public  duties* 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  subject  of  comment,  allusion,  or  dis- 
cussion, since  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  of  a  public,  and  what  of  a 
private  nature;  and  Mr.  Jameson  states,  through  Mr.  Gordon,  that  if 
Mr.  Buckingham  will  not  give  such  a  pledge,  he  must  demand  his  meeting 
him  in  a  duel. 

**  Mr.  Buckingham  declines  giving  such  a  pledge  in  favour  of  any  public^ 
individual,  as  he  considers  it  to  be  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  an  immunity  that  no  man  in  a  public  station  has  a  ri^ht  to* 
ask.  For  the  same  reason,  having  distinctly  disavowed  all  allusion  to* 
Mr.  Jameson's  private  character,  he  refuses  to  make  his  public  conduct  a 
matter  of  personal  qua.rrel,  and  declines  meeting  him  on  that  ground  in  a  dueL*^ 

*'  Immediatehr  after  the  delivery  of  the  above,  Mr.  Buckingham  proceeded^ 
in  search  of  a  friend,  to  whom  he  might  confide  the  future  conduct  of  tliis 
afiair,  and  having  requested  Major  Swiney's  assistance  for  that  purpose. 
Major  S.  waited  on  Mr.  Gordon,  and,  after  having  repeated  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's disavowal  of  all  allusion  to  Mr.  Jameson's  private  character,  left  the 
following  paper  with  Mr.  Gordon,  and  agreed  to  wait  till  the  next  morning  > 
for  further  communication : — 

"  (No.  II.)  "  Allipore,  August  4,  1822. 

"  Major  Swiney,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  waits  on  Mr.  Gordon, 
to  state  that  the  written  paper  (No.  I.)  given  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
Mr.  Gordon  being  intended  to  express  his  unwiUin^ess  to  make  his  public 
conduct  a  grouna  of  private  quarrel,  and  his  objection  to  meet  Mr.  Jameson 
oft  that  ground  only y  Mr.  Buckingham  wishes  to  follow  it  up  immediately  by 
a  private  communication  through  his  friend,  statins  his  perfect  readiness  to 
waive  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Gordon  on  Mr.  Jameson's  account,  as  to 
Mr.  Jameson's  unwillingness  to  seek  redress  by  two  modes  for  the  s%am 
injury ;  and  to  meet  him  (Mr.  Jameson)  when  and  where  he  thinks  prcuper, 
if  Mr.  Jameson  is  still  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Buckingham's  disavowal  or  aB 
allusioa  to  his  private  character,  and  conceives  himself  entitled  to  satisfaction 
fiom  Mr.  Buckingham  as  an  individual  in  his  private  capacity.'' 

*^  On  Monday  morning  accordingly  Mr.  Gordon  waited  on  Major  Swiney,^ 
and  it  appearing^  after  considerable  discussion^  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
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acknowledgment  tendered  by  Mr.  Duckinghaniy  the  conference  was  termU 
aated  by  their  drawmg  up  the  following  paper : 

"  (No.  III.)  "  Fort  WilUam,  AygvstS,  182?. 

'^  Major  Swiney  having  stated  to  Mr.  Gordon  that  his  friend  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham is  ready  to  waive  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Jameson,  against  Mr.  Jame- 
son's pursuing  two  modes  ot  redress  at  the  same  time,  and  that  his  friend 
Mr.  Buckingham  cannot  make  any  other  apology  to  Mr.  Jameson  than  by 
dbtinctly  repeating  the  declaration,  already  published  in  the  paper  which 
originated  this  correspondence,  disavowing  any  intention  to  miure  the 
private  and  personal  character  of  Mr.  Jameson  m  the  remarks  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  30th  ultimo.  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Jameson,  states,  that  his  friend  cannot  accept  such  disavowal  as  a 
sufficient  apology,  and  that  therefore  the  difference  must  be  terminated  in 
a  personal  meetinz,  to  take  place  at  Ballyc;uuge  to-morrow  morning  the  6th 
IQ^tant^  as  soon  alter  daylight  as  possible." 

*<  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  however,  circumstances,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  record,  having  rendered  it  desirable  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  the  parties  proceeded  to  the  Great  Tree  on  the 
Race  Course,  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  customary  forms  having  been  observed, 
exchanged  two  shots  with  each  other  at  twelve  ^es  distance.  After  the 
second  round  was  fired,  Major  Swiney  asked  Mr.  Gordon  whether  Mr.  Jame- 
sou  was  not  now  satisfied.  Mr.  Gordon  replied,  that  as  Mr.  Buckingham 
"had  not  tendered  to  Mr.  Jameson  that  reparation  of  the  injury  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Jameson,  which  Mr.  Gordon  conceived  due  from  a  man  of  can- 
dour when  he  found  he  had  done  another  an  injustice,  he  could  not  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  Jameson  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter.  Major  Swiney  replied, 
'that  he  could  not  demand  of  Mr.  Buckingham  the  acknowledzinent  |>ro- 
posed,  because  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Buckingham  was  conscious  oT  its  being 
due.  The  pistols  were  then  again  loaded  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
principals  fur  a  third  fire,  when  Major  Swiney  declared  aloud  that  before 
they  proceeded  any  further  he  was  desirous  of  repeating  Mr.  Buckingham's 
declaration,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  private  or  personal  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Jameson,  adding  further,  that  as  thb  was  the  only  acknow- 
ledgment that  could  now  be  made,  and  as  it  was  in  his  judgment  as  a 
man  of  honour  perfectly  sufficient,  he  considered  himself  and  friend  ex- 
onerated from  all  blame  for  what  might  occur  from  refusing  to  terminate  the 
affair.  On  this  Mr.  Gordon  retired  with  Major  Swiney,  and  stated  to  him 
that  after  what  he  had  just  said,  as  to  the  responsibility  for  further  proceed- 
ings, and  his  declaration  that  he  conceived  hb  friend  had  alreadv  done  all 
that  could  in  justice  be  required  of  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  felt  that  he 
had  no  course  left  but  to  intimate  to  Mr.  Jameson  the  propriety  of  foreeoii^ 
any  further  demand  of  satbfaction.  Mr.  Gordon  accordmgly  notified  this 
conclusion  to  Mr.  Jameson,  and  both  the  principals  having  then  express^ 
themselves  satisfied  with  this  decision,  the  )>arties  retired. 

«  (Signed)  "  G.  Swiket, 

*<  Calcutta,  August  6, 1822.  "  G.  J.  Gobdok.'* 

<<  Nate  of  the  Editor. — It  ma^^  perhaps  seem  indecorous  in  us  to  offer  any 
observations  on  a  transaction  in  which  we  have  been  a  party ;  but  as  that 
▼ery  circumstance  may  perhaps  give  the  more  weight  to  what  we  may  liave 
to  o^r,  the  evil  may  be  more  than  outweighed  by  the  good, — and  this  consi- 
deration removes  our  scruples.  We  may  also  now  say  freely  and  voluntarily 
what  might  have  before  been  interpreted  as  concession :  and  those  who  know 
the  influence  of  such  feelings  as  belong,  to  enthusiastic  and  ardent  minds, 
will  easily  appreciate  the  difference  of  value  between  admissions  tb&t/ollom, 
and  those  th&t  precede  jx  contest  in  which  a  man's  life  is  hazarded  in  defence 
of  his  principles  or  opinions. 
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<*  Wc  shall  say  now,  therefore,  on  a  review  of  the  article  on  Pluralities,  la 
tke  Journal  of  the  30th  of  July,  that  there  b  a  boldness  and  plainness  of 
manner  in  investigating  and  laying  bare  the  subject  treated  of,  which  is  so 
unlike  the  usual  mode  of  treating  Indian  Questions  and  Indian  holders  of 
office,  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  individual  to  whom  it  relates  feei- 
ng a^riered,  as  being  the  first  thus  selected  from  all  the  fellow-members  of 
a  service  in  which  pluralities  are  far  from  rare,  to  be  designated  by  name,* 
and  his  offices  and  duties  spoken  of  with  a  degree  of  homeliness  quite  un- 
usual in  the  newspapers  of  India.  We  can  suppose  this  pain  to  have  been 
increased  by  a  belief  that  some  secret  desire  of  wounding  the  feelines  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  dictated  thb  departure  from  the  usual  track;  ana  W6  ^an 
thus  imagine  a  sense  of  injury  and  injustice  sufficientiy  deep  to  call  for  scrme 
immediate  means  of  redress. 

**  All  this  might  have  happened,  and  did  happen,  without  any  such  invi- 
dious distinctions  existing  in  our  own  mind,  witnout  any  intention  of  doing 
injurv  or  injustice,  or  of  mflicting  pain  for  its  own  sake.  We  were  actuated 
by  a  higher  consideration.  The  question  was  introduced  by  a  correspondent 
originally,  and  we  took  so  litUe  share  or  interest  in  it  then,  as  to  suffer  the 
letter  to  remain  for  several  days  before  it  appeared,  and  to  issue  it  without  a 
word  of  comment.  Afler  this,  however,  we  were  inundated  with  letters  on 
the  same  subject,  until  they  became  so  numerous  that  there  was  no  pos- 
»bilify  of  publishii^  them  all ;  and  in  apologizing  for  their  omission,  the 
idea  struck  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  treat  of  the  subject  editorially,  and 
to  come  at  once  plainlv  and  explicitly  to  the  point,  as  is  done  in  all  countries 
where  public  men  are  held  amenable  to  public  animadversion,  and  where  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  freedom  of  the  press  is  supposed  to  exist.  We  thought 
then,  aod  we  think  still,  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  manly,  the  most  honour- 
able,  and  the  most  useful  mode ;  and  that,  as  Englishmen,  we  should  leave 
metaphor,  allusion,  and  ambiguity  to  nations  not  worthy  the  free  use  of  that 
best  gift  of  God  to  man — his  reasoning  faculties, — and  let  our  words  be  the 
undisguised  and  fearless  echo  of  our  thoughts,  whenever  we  spoke  of  public 
men  or  public  measures. 

^*  We  here  distinctiy  state,  therefore,  that  it  was  from  no  desire  whatever  to 
pNoint  out  the  gentieman  named,  more  particularly  than  any  other  individual 
similarly  situated.  Our  objection  was  to  the  measure,  and  not  to  the  man ; 
to  the  system  in  general,  as  much  as  to  the  i>articular  instance  of  it ;  and 
above  all  things  our  desire  was  rather  to  render  service  to  the  Government 
than  to  do  injury  to  the  person  they  had  selected  for  the  offices  enumerated, 
by  showbg  them  (what  might  have  escaped  their  attention)  that  there  were 
objections  to  the  union  of  such  offices,  which,'  according  to  our  perception 
and  reason,  seemed  insuperable,  and  that  the  duties  described  were  in  com- 
mon estimation  likely  to  be  considered  incompatible.  We  thought  we  had 
taken  such  piuiis  to  separate  the  private  and  personal  from  the  public  and 
official  character  of  the  individual  whose  offices  and  duties  were  commented 
on,  that  no  misapprehension  could  have  arisen.  Events  have  shown,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  gentleman  himself,  as  well  as  his  friends,  thought  differentiy  • 
and  we  can  now  declare  frankly,  and  with  a  dear  conscience,  that  no  one 
Ferrets  more  sincerely  than  we  do  that  such  a  difference  of  opinion  should 
exist  as  to  what  is  private  and  personal,  and  what  is  public  and  official ;  since 
to  this  mere  difference  of  opmion  the  lives  of  both  might  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  smiles  of  gladness  that  awaited  each  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  friends,  been  turned  into  the  tears  of  widowed  and  orphaned 
mourners.  But  there  are  considerations  far  higher  than  that  or  mere 
existence,  even  when  this  is  blessed  with  all  that  can  endear  and  adorn  it ; 
and  the  parties  have  each  only  shown  their  disregard  of  what  is  but  com- 
paratively valuable  when  put  in  competition  with  that  which  in  their  esti- 
mation is  infinitely  more  so. 
^  Witii  r^sird  tQ  the  main  featw^  of  ti.^  whole  ca9e«>p4he  right  of  every 
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ittdividiMl  in  the  oommuniQr  to  comment  freely  on  the  conduct  of  pafofic 
xnen,  being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  erery  violation  of  this 
righ^  and  confining  himself  to  public  acts  and  public  duties  only— -we  hope 
vfe  s^U  always  be  prepared  to  contend  for  that  right,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  whether  the  resistance  to  it  originate  in  the  arena  of  public  contro* 
versy,  in  the  more  secluded  chambers  of  influence  and  authority,  or  in  th* 
open  courts  of  that  legal  tribunal  to  which  we  are  always  ready  respectfully 
te  bow.  Beyond  these  precincts  we  would  not  willingly  carry  its  defence, 
and  nothing  but  an  overruling  necessity  and  the  impossibility  of  honourable 
compromise  should  ever  lead  us  to  pas&them ;  but  if  such  a  necessity  arises,. 
our  onlv  reliance  must  be  on  the  justice  of  our  cause.  We  are  moreover 
satbfied,  that  the  public  functionaries  of  ev^ry  government  (and  we  know  of 
no  good  reason  wh^  those  of  India  should  form  an  exception)  must  stand 
hiffher  and  higher  in  public  estimation,  in  proportion  to  their  readiness  to 
submit  to  that  examination  and  scrutiny  which  is  at  once  the  source  and  the 
test  of  much  of  the  public  virtue  that  any  where  exists.  Even  the  purity  of 
private  life  ia  perhaps  more  owing  to  the  vigilant  watdifulness  that  every 
member  of  society  exercises  over  his  associates,  and  the  moral  influence  of 
public  opinion,  than  to  the  injunctions  of  religion  or  the  terror  of  the  laws ; 
and  in  our  opinion  a  much  higher  degree  of  influence  must  l)e  exercised  by 
that  same  public  opinion  when  it  is  permitted  to  be  freely  expressed  on  all 
public  acts,  and  to  operate  as  the  wholesome  corrector  of  errors  that  have 
transpired,  as  well  as  the  preventative  of  abuses  ^hich,  but  for  its  salutary 
restraint,  might  and  no  doubt  would  take  place.'' 

We  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  English  public^  whether  there 
is  in  all  this  transaction  any  thing  that  warrants  the  criminal  com- 
plexion given  to  it  by  Mr.  Adam  ;  or  whether  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  whole  proceeding  of  which  Mr.  Buckingham  need  be  ashamed  ? 
—We  again  repeat,  that,  but  for  the  importance  of  repelling  so 
odious  and  cruel  an  imputation  as  Mr.  Adam  has  endeavoured  to 
fix  on  Mr.  Buckingham  s  share  of  this  transaction,  we  should  never 
have  reverted  to  the  subject :  but  justice  to  the  living  is  at  least 
as  important  as  respect  for  the  dead. 

13.  The  thirteenth  charge  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, as  it  stands  on  Mr.  Adam's  list,  is  that  ot  his  having  cha- 
racterized the  resolutions  and  orders  of  Government  for  prohibiting 
the  discussion  of  any  particular  subject,  so  long  as  they  were  con- 
fined to  a  "  private  circular"  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  as  ^^  in  point 
of  ^BCt  and  point  of  law  mere  waste  paper .^'  The  result  has  shown 
that  in  this  expression  Mr.  Buckingham  was  right  5  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  discovering  this  to  be  really  the  case,  have 
since  found  it  necessary  to  have  these  resolutions  passed  tlu-ough 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Bengal,  before  they  could  be  considered  as 
of  any  value  in  point  of  law.  Prom  hence  arose  the  eflfort  made  to 
get  a  law  passed  in  India  for  licensing  the  press,  which  was  hurried 
through  the  Court  imder  a  temporary  Governor  General,  and  while 
two  of  the  Judges  belonging  to  the  Calcutta  bench  were  absent^ 
leaving  a  single  Judge  to  preside  on  this  important  occasion! 
On  the  argtrnientative  part  of  this  vital  question,  as  to  the  unlaw- 
fiilness  of  restrwning  the  press  in  India  by  a  licence,  to  be  taken 
aavay  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government^  we  shall  say  more  here- 
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after ;  but  in  point  of  foci,  the  assertion  that  a  mere  ^^  private 
circular'*  could  not  acquire  the  force  of  htw  until  registered  under 
the  l^;al  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  undeniably  true^ 
and  is  fully  proved  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  very  men  who 
ventured  on  that  occasion  to  call  it  in  question.  As  this  assertion^ 
however,  gave  rise  to  a.  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  which  the  latter  replied  at  some  length, 
the  reader  is  referred  for  that  correspondence  to  the  Apfbmdix, 
where  the  entire  letter  will  be  found,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  advert  to  it  in  this  place.  It  was  in  this  last  letter 
Mr,  Buckingham  told  the  Government  that  their  principal  funce- 
tionariea  were  known  to  write  in  the  Indian  John  Bull,  and  to  be 
the  principal  contributors  of  all  the  articles  in  that  paper  intended 
to  detune  and  destroy  his  reputation  :  a  charge  which  the  Govern- 
ment neither  did  nor  could  deny.  It  was  in  this  letter  also  that 
he  made  the  request  to  be  permitted  to  publish  to  the  Indian 
commimity  all  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  Government  and  himself,  closing  it  with  the  following  par*- 
gr^h: 

'<  I  shall  rely  on  his  Lordsbip^s  justice  to  permit  die  publication  of  the 
ofiBdal  correspondence  in  which  1  have  been  involved  on  the  subject  of  the 
pressy  in  order  that  no  persons  may  henceforth  plead  iniorance  as  their  ex- 
cuse for  not  conforming  to  the  wishes  now  so  cieariy  and  finally  expressed  by 
-Government.  It  is  not  only  granted  to  my  opponent,  the  Indian  John  Bull, 
to  publish  soch  portions  of  the  letters  of  (Government  to  me,  as  may  suit  his 
purpose  of  bringing  my  writings  and  character  into  disrepute ;  but  access  is 
'  given  him  to  all  such  documents  sufficiently  earlv  to  make  them  a  subject  of 
comment  in  his  pages  almost  before  they  reach  my  hands,  and  certainW 
'before  I  have  heesa  able  to  reply  ta  them.  Those  who  remember  the  avowed 
furpose  for  which  that  paper  was  established,  to  crush  and  annihilate  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  those  who  know  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  supplied 
with  every  mark  of  official  countenance  and  protection,  being  made  indeed 
Ihe  diannel  of  information  formerly  confined  to  the  Government  Gazette,  as 
well  as  a  vehicle  of  the  most  angry  denunciations  of  myself  and  my  opinions. 
in  letters  written  for  its  columns,  and  generally  believed  to  have  been  penned 
bysorae  among  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state ;  those  to  whom  all  this 
is  notorious  (and  they  mclude  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  community  of 
India)  will  not  wonder  at  the  ungenerous  exultation  which  the  habitual  con- 
tributory to  that  paper  have  already  displayed  at  what  they  no  doubt  deem 
the  immediate  harbinger  of  my  irrecoverable  ruin.  I  only  ask  the  common 
juftioe  of  being  permitted  to  publish  the  correspondence  and  final  decision  of 
Oovemment  regarding  the  press,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  Indian  public  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  my  further  continuing  to  maintain  the  sentiments  I  so 
lately  held,  and  as  I  thought  justly,  regarding  the  freedom  of  the  Indian 
press ;  but  also  to  escape  Uie  imputation  of  that  "  gross  disingenuousness" 
and,  **  misdiievous  suppression  of  fact,  tending  to  betray  others  into  penal 
error,"  with  which  I  shoukl  be  justly  chai^eable  if  I  concealed  from  others 
that  which  it  is  important  for  all  men  to  know,  who  desire  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  those  in  authority,  and  who  seek  for  explicit  information  as  to  what 
those  wishes  are,  in  order  that  they  may  more  fully  and  effecmallv  obey  them. 
The  Government,  feeling  that  their  decision  is  just,  must  be  honoured  by 
nuddngit  known ;  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  closing  for  ever  all  plea  of. 
ttcuae  from  those  who  may  in  future  pretend  to  doubt  their  intentions,  vrill 
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be  to  place  dearly  and  unequivocally  before  the  world  this  explicit  and  final 
declaration  of  their  expeetadons  and  command.'' 

To  this  serious  accusation^  and  to  this  reasonable  request,  no 
answer  was  ever  returned  by  the  Indian  Government !  The  public 
of  England  will  necessarily  conclude,  as  the  public  of  India  have 
already  done,  that  the  accusation  was  unanswerable,  and  that  the 
request  could  not  be  complied  with,  because  it  would  show  the 
Indian  Government  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

14.  The  last  act,  which  sealed  Mr.  Buckingham's  fate,  was  the. 
publication  of  an  article  in  his  Journal  of  the  8th  of  February,  tend- 
ing to  show  the  incongruous  union  of  the  duties  of  a  Presbyterian 
parson  and  a  stationer's  clerk,  which  had  just  been  effected  in  the 
case  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bryce,  whose  name  is  never  once 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Adam's  impartial  Statement !  Tliis  article,  as 
giving  rise  to  the  last  portion  of  the  official  correspondence,  will 
be  found  at  length  in  the  Appendix,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  It  was  considered  by  all  who  read  it  at  the  time,  and  by 
most  persons  who  have  read  it  since,  to  be  a  light  and  good- 
humoured  display  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  such  discordant  and  conflicting  duties,  as 
those  of  an  active  and  pious  minister  of  the  church — and  a  busy 
and  zealous  distributor  of  stationary  to  the  East  India  Company's 
servants  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Adam,  however,  in  his  accustomed  tone 
of  moderation,  thus  characterizes  this  harmless  conmient : 

''  Burins  the  remaining  part  of  Lord  Hastings';*  administration,  there  ap- 
peared in  almost  every  successive  number  some  new  attack  on  the  measures 
and  character  of  that  nobleman,  and  the  same  disposition  to  assail  wUh  it^ 
discriminate  abuse  every  thing  that  did  not  square  with  Mr.  Buckingham's 
views  and  opinions,  was  evinced  during  the  period  that  followed  his  Lordship's 
departure  from  India.  In  the  course  of  this  direct  and  open  defiance  of  me 
supreme  local  authority,  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  his  JourmQ  of  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  published  a  paragraph  animadverting  on  an  appointment  made 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Q>uncil,  in  language  so  gross  and  insulting  that 
the  Governor  General  felt  it  an  indispensabU  obligation  of  his  public  duty  to 
bring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Buckingham  distinctly  under  the  notice  of  the 
Council  Board,  and  to  propose  his  expulsion  from  the  country^  as  the  oslt 
effectual  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  his  mischievous  career." 

At  every  step  of  this  exainination  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim. 
Were  there  no  courts  of  law,  no  judges,  no  juries  in  India,  to 
punish  this  "  hardened  oflfender"  ?  Was  there  no  sense  of  honour 
or  of  right  feeling  in  that  enlightened  and  gentiemanly  body  of 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  public  servants  in  India  is  competed, 
to  withdraw  their  countenance  and  support  from  one  who  assailed 
with  indiscriminate  abuse  every  thing  that  did  not  square  with  his 
opinions  ?  Alas  1  such  abwe  and  such  d^ance  existed  nowhere 
but  in  the  disordered  brain  of  the  Governor  General,  the  only  man 
in  all  India  perhaps  who  could  have  given  utterance  to  the  slavish 
sentiment,  that  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  insult  to  ik 
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Government  than  an  attempt  to  defend  what  they  have  akeady 
visited  with  their  displeasure.'^  If  any  man  should  doubt  his  in- 
capacity to  judge  arigh^y,  or  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names^ 
let  him  look  at  the  article  on  the  Presbyterian  Clerk  of  Stationary 
in  the  Appendix,  and  say  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  it  that  can  justly  be  considered  so  gross  and  iniuUing 
as  to  render  it  an  indispensable  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor  General,  to  propose  the  forcible  and  immediate  expul- 
sion of  the  writer  from  the  country  without  a  trial,  a  hearing, 
or  a  defence,  as  the  only  mode  of  doing  justice  ?  If  only  one 
honest  and  disinterested  man  should  decide  in  the  affirmative, 
we  shall  think  the  Governor  General  worthy  of  our  pity  and  for- 
giveness, rather  than  our  blame.     Mr.  Adam  proceeds : 

^  It  appeared  very  evident  that  Mr.  Bucktngbam  was  actiDg  oo  a  sys- 
tematic jpAan,  and  tryiDg  the  length  which  be  and  bis  abettors  migbtgo 
with  safety  in  establishing  an  organized  opposition  to  Government.  Tbe 
publicadon  in  question,  on  the  recent  appointment  made  by  Government; 
could  OKLY  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  part,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  might,  under  the  existing  Government,  continue  to  take  those 
liberties  in  which  me  forbearance  of  the  late  Governor  General  enabled  him 
to  indulge.  The  necessity  of  repressing  that  spirit  was  manifest  from  all 
that  had  happened  since  the  commencement  ot  the  Calcutta  Journal.  It 
was  quite  dear  that  if  not  stopped,  the  evil  would  extend  to  mam/  other  public 
ocity  and  to  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  there  appeared  no  other  measure 
80  WELL  calculated  to  stop  it^  as  that  proposed  by  the  Governor  General/' 

What  is  meant  by  an  organized  opposition  proceeding  from  a 
single  individual^  without  a  partner,  colleague,  or  assistant  in  his 
labour,  is  not  easily  understood ;  but  if  the  publication  in  question 
could  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  of  the  description  stated, 
.would  not  any  temporary  governor,  whose  intentions  were  honest 
and  just,  have  intimated,  by  some  new  order,  immediately  on  the 
departure  of  his  predecessor,  what  were  his  individual  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  press,  during  the  brief  period  that  he  might 
be  expected  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  ?  Would  he  not  have 
said,  "  Now,  Sir,  I  am  dictator ;  and  as  it  is  my  determination 
to  punish  with  immediate  expulsion  from  the  country  whoever 
offends  me  during  my  rule,  beware !  and  do  not  plead  former  pre- 
cedent as  your  excuse/'  Such  language  would  have  been  bold;, 
but  it  would  have  been  honest.  Mr.  Adam's  conduct  was  quite 
the  reverse.  It  is  true  that  the  individuals  who  enjoyed  his  especial 
favour,  made  no  scruple  of  asserting,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  stay 
in  India  would  now  be  very  short,  as  Mr.  Adam  had  made  up  his 
mind  on  that  subject;  but  no  intimation  whatever  was  given 
through  any  officii  channel  of  any  change  intended  in  the  mea- 
sures to  be  pursued  tovi^ards  the  press  5  from  an  apprehension,  no 
doubt,  that  they  might  lead  either  to  extreme  caution,  or  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  labours,  during  the  ex- 
pected interregnum,  by  which  the  victim  marked  out  for  punishr 
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tnent  might  possibly  have  escaped.  As  if  alarmed,  however,  at 
the  consequences  of  his  own  deed,  and  anxious  to  d^recate  th^ 
indignation  which  it  is  likely  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  all  wbe 
can  feel  for  the  injuries  unjustly  inflicted  on  another,  Mr,  Adam 
-proceeds  to  palliate  his  conduct  in  the  following  strain  : 

"  The  removal  of  Mr.  Buckingham  from  the  country  will  not  seem,  to  those 
who  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  to  l>e  a  measure  of  severity  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offence.  If  the  publication  in  ouestion  had  been  an  insu- 
lated act,  or  ascribable  to  inadvertence  or  want  ot  due  appreciation  of  th^ 
consequences,  that  supposition  might  be  admitted ;  but  viewing  it  as  it  must 
he  viewed,  in  the  lignt  of  a  deliberate  and  advised  insuU  to  the  authority  of 
<5overnment,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  numerous  recorded  instances  of  par- 
doned offences,  and  the  repeated  warnings  given  to  Mr.  Buckingham  of  the 
consequences  of  his  persisting  in  his  course  of  opposition  and  defiance,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  objection  loses  ail  its  force.  Besides,  expulsion  i^ 

THE  ONLY  MODE  OF  PUNISHMENT  WITH  WHICH  THE  LEGISLATURE  HAS 
ARMED    THE  GOVERNMENT  AGAINST   SUCH  ASSAULTS   ON  ITS   DIGNITY  AND 

AUTHORITY,  and  the  Governor  General  conceived  that  in  pro]x>sing  to  exer- 
cise that  power  in  the  instance  here  alluded  to,  he  was  using  it  strictly  as  t 
shield,  and  not  as  a  weapon  of  offence/' 

For  what  purpose,  then,  we  must  ask  again,  were  courts  of 
justice  established  in  India?  For  what  purpose  were  king's 
judges  sent  out  to  administer  the  laws  ?  To  what  end  and  in- 
*  tention  were  charters  given,  authorizing  the  formation  of  juries 
and  other  legal  instruments  of  justice  in  India  ?  Were  they  not 
intended  to  try  men  for  their  offences  before  they  were  con- 
demned ?  Mr.  Adam,  whose  father  is  at  present  one  of  the 
highest  law  officers  in  Scotland,  whose  hrodiers  are  also  legal 
men,  and  whose  whole  family  are  whigs  !  cannot  surely  think  that 
any  of.  his  friends  in  England  will  coimtenance  such  a  ^^  deliberate 
insult"  (to  use  his  own  favourite  phraseology)  on  the  law  as  this. 
Expulsion  is  not  the  only  mode  of  punishment,  and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  Mr.  Adam  himself;  for  if  it  were,  the  Govem«- 
ment  of  India  would  be  weak  indeed.  Expulsion  cannot  be  en- 
ibrced  on  any  native  of  the  country,  however  abject,  however 
criminal  he  may  be ;  expulsion  cannot  be  enforced  even  on  any 
foreigner  belonging  to  a  country  at  peace  with  England.  No ! 
-this  enviable  distinction  is  reserved  for  Englishmen  alone,  the 
only  persons  who  cannot  visit  their  country's  possessions  in  India 
without  the  permission  of  the  East  India  Company;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  only  persons  in  whom  it  is  considered  a  crime  not 
to  possess  that  permission,  from  whom  it  may  be  taken  away  at 
the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Governor  for  the  time  being, 
leaving  the  helpless  individual  subject  to  banishment  and  ruin  for 
not  possessing  a  paper  of  which  he  is  forcibly  and  without  due 
cause  deprived !  1  Mr.  Adam  could  not  say  that  expulsion  is  the 
<mly  power  bxercised  by  an  Indian  Governor  for  repressing 
what  he  is  pleased  to  term  mischievous  publications.  Did  not 
Lord  Wellesley  assume  the  power  of  putting  the  press   under 
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8  censorship  ?  and  can  Mr.  Adam,  in  the  delirium  of  his  sud- 
den elevation^  forget  that  he  himself  filled  that  odious  office  of 
a  censor  on  a  British  press  for  years,  during  the  period  that 
be  was  Chief  Secretary  to  Lord  Hastings,  before  its  abolition 
in  August,  1818? — Has  not  the  Legislature  vested  this  power 
in  an  Indian  Governor  ?  We  say  it  has  not;  but  Mr,  Adam 
cannot  dare  to  agree  with  us,  without  admitting  (what  is  unde- 
niaUe  indeed,  but  what  at  the  same  time  condemns  him  and 
all  other  censors  of  a  British  press,)  that  those  who  imposed 
such  censorships,  and  those  who  exercised  them,  acted  illegally^ 
Again,  we  say,  expulsion  is  not  the  only  power  possessed  ami 
exercised  by  the  Indian  Government  over  the  press.  Does 
Mr.  Adam,  in  the  blindness  of  his  exaltation,  already  forget^ 
that  immediately  after  his  expulsion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
while  the  very  sheets  of  his  apologetic  pamphlet  were  wet  from 
under  his  hand,  he  framed  an  odious  regulation  for  putting  every 
press  in  Bengal,  British,  foreign,  and  native,  under  a  licence,  to  be 
granted  or  withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  and 
authorizing  bye-laws  for  imposing  fine  and  imprisonment  on  all 
who  dared  to  print,  sell,  lend,  or  even  read  any  publication  pro- 
hibited by  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  this  happy  country  ?  Will 
he  say  that  the  Legislature  has  armed  the  Indian  Government 
nath  this  power  also  ?  We  contend  that  it  has  not,  and  that  he 
and  all  his  counsellors,  with  the  judge  who  sanctioned  such  a 
r^;ulation,  would,  in  other  times,  have  been  impeached  in  Par- 
liament for  giving  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  law  to  that  which 
is  not  only  unjust,  but  illegal,  and  as  clearly  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  as  any  thing  can  well  be.  If  "  expulsion " 
were  ^^  the  only  mode  of  punishment  with  which  the  Legislature 
has  armed  the  Government  against  such  assaults  on  its  dignity 
and  authority"'  as  comments  through  the  press,  (and  Mr.  Adam 
says  it  is,)  upon  what  possible  ground  could  he  have  attempted, 
not  merely  to  assume  a  power  beyond  the  law  on  the  plea  of 
necessity,  but  to  put  forth  with  all  the  scmction  of  the  law  a  power 
more  fearful  still,  as  extending  its  baleful  influence  over  all  those 
cdasses  who  were  hitherto  exempt  from  expulsion,  and  liable  only 
to  that  "  trial  by  jury,"  which  is  the  great  safeguard  of  our 
r^hts ;  and  which  Mr.  Adam  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
man  in  India  to  propose  a  law  for  destroying  and  making  void? 
The  hypocritical  professions  of  meekness  and  gentleness  in  what 
follows^  wiU  put  Mr.  Adam's  character  in  a  clearer  light  still : 

**  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Governor  General  could  have  any  dispo- 
Mtion  to  adopt  a  measure  of  unnecessary  severity  aeaiast  any  individual,  how^ 
ever  culpable^  and  circumstanced  as  he  then  was,  his  inclination  must  have 
been,  that  the  probably  short  period  of  his  administration  should  not  be 
marked  by  any  unusual  exertion  of  authority.  But  in  a  clear  case  of  or- 
pedjency^  it  was  incumbent  on  him  not  to  shrink  fh)m  the  exercise  of  a  mywer 
sMck  kc  had  an  more  than  one  oecasUm  pressed  the  late  Governor  General  to  tm 
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for  the  public  good;  nor  would  he  submit  to  compromise  the  public  interests 
by  sanctioning  the  unrettraincd  indulgence  of  a  spirit,  which  must  produce 
tiie  most  extensive  evil^  or  by  sufiermg  the  Government  to  be  defied  and 
ifuuUed  with  impunity,  while  he  was  at  its  head.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, the  Governor  General  proposed,  in  conformity  to  the  intimations 
repeatedly  made  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  withdraw  his  licence  fur  residing  in 
India,  which  proposition  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Board,  and 
tlie  provisions  of  the  law  applicable  to  such  cases  were  put  in  force  against 
Mr.  Buckingham  accordingly." 

'*  This  is  a  plain  narrative  of  facts  as  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Buckingham  at  this  Presidency  as  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  of  the 
steps  he  took  from  time  to  time  to  render  himself  in  that  capacity  whollif  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government.  With  reference  to  the  particular  act  of  re- 
moving him  from  India,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  that  it  has  not  becR 
occasioned  by  one  or  two  instances  of  contumacy,  but  has  been  forced  upon 
Government  after  long  forbearance,  by  his  systematic  disregard  of  the  regu- 
lations of  Grovemmcnt,  and  open  defiance  of  its  orders.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  he  was  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue,  and  that  further  toleration 
would  have  been  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  inability  of  Government 
to  curb  him.  lie  has  artfully  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  the  punish- 
ment was  appli^  for  the  single  publication  of  the  8tn  February,  but  that 
pervertion  of  the  truth  admits  of  easy  exposure  by  a  simple  reference  to  the 
facts,  which  have  been  found  faithfully  detailed  in  the  preceding  statement. 

•*  The  unimportant  nature  of  the  appointment  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bucking-  . 
bam*s  publication  of  the  8th  of  Februanr,  and  the  intrinsic  nbturdity  of  the 
remarks  themselves,  can  in  no  degree  affect  the  question  of  his  expulsion,  nor 
are  the  merits  of  the  arrangement  itself  i/t  antf  respect  involved  in  the  present 
consideration.  The  Governor  General's  objection  was,  as  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, to  the  assumption  by  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  of  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  Government,  and  bringing  public  measures 
and  the  conduct  of  public  men,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  private  individuals, 
before  the  bar  of  what  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  associates  miscall  public 
opinion.'' 

Be  it  so.  Let  the  people  of  England  judge  whether  there  was 
any  unnecessary  seveiity  or  not  in  this  case;  let  them  determine 
whether  the  Governor  General's  inclinations  must  have  been  on  the 
side  of  forbearance  and  mercy,  or  on  those  of  vengeance  as  prompt 
as  it  was  uncalled  for ;  let  them  decide  whether  a  Governor  occu- 
pying the  seat  of  power  for  a  few  days  could  have  any  moral  or  even 
legal  right  to  pass  judgment  on  acts  done  when  he  was  a  subor- 
dinate servant  of  the  Government,  and  passed  by  as  undeserving 
of  more  than  a  reprimand  by  his  lord  and  master ;  whether,  in 
short,  he  could,  in  justice,  have  any  right  whatever  to  look  beyond 
the  single  and  only  publication  which  took  place  while  he  sat  in 
the  judgment-seat.  We  do  not  fear  the  result.  If,  however,  as 
Mr.  Adam  states,  the  *'  appointment"  cdmmented  on  was  of  an 
^  unimportant  nature/'  and  the  remarks  full  of  *^  intrinsic  ab- 
surdity ;"  if,  as  he  further  asserts,  they  could  in  '^  no  degree 
affect  the  question  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  expulsion/'  and  "  were 
not  in  any  respect  involved  in  that  consideration,"  how  happened 
it  that  this  "  single  publication  of  the  8th  of  February"  was  the 
otily  one  specifically  alleged  as  the  cause  of  that  expulsion  in  the 
official  letter  which  conveyed  tQ  Mr.  Buckingham  the  first  intelli- 
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gence  of  this  measure  being  resolved  on  ?  Does  Mr.  Adam  repent 
him  of  hb  foUy,  and  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  for  other 
and  earlier  deeds^  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  and  importance  this 
last  '^  absurd"  and  ^^  unimportant"  matter?  Alas  !  it  is  too  late: 
he  himself  has  officially  alleged  that  this  single  publicaUon  was 
sufficient  to  justify  all  the  awful  consequences  that  have  resulted 
fW>m  it,  and  he  cannot  now  blot  out  a  line  from  the  record ! 

For  the  offence  of  pointing  out  the  improper  union  of  duties 
in  a  public  servant^  who  held  an  office  contrary  to  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  profession,  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  have  since,  it  is  said,  ordered  his  dismissal  from 
this  employment,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, Mr.  Adam  has  thought  fit  to  visit  an  untried  and  innocent 
man  with  exile  from  his  friends,  his  property,  his  connexions,  and 
hb  lawful  pursuits ;  to  involve  him  in  an  endless  train  of  evils 
resulting  from  such  a  destruction  of  all  his  dearest  hopes ;  and^ 
worse  than  all,  to  inflict  a  curse  upon  a  whole  country,  by  fetter- 
ing the  honest  expressions  of  thought  and  opinion,  and  degrading 
the  press  of  India  below  the  lowest  depth  to  which  it  had  ever 
before  descended,  inasmuch  as  the  present  law  for  licensing  that 
press  is  worse  than  a  censorship  a  thousand  times.  It  would 
require  the  pen  of  Burke  to  paint  these  enormities  in  the  colours 
in  which  they  deserve  to  be  exhibited.  We  content  oiu^elves, 
however,  with  a  plain  narrative  of  the  facts  on  which  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Indian  press  is  founded ;  and  having  brought  up  our 
comment  to  that  portion  of  the  Governor  General's  Appeal  to 
Public  Opinion  in  India  where  the  enumeration  of  the  several 
chafges  against  Mr.  Buckingham  ends,  we  shall  reserve  an  exa- 
mination of  the  arguments  on  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  the 
iacompatibility  of  a  free  press  with  good  government  in  India,  for 
our  succeeding  Number. 

We  have  met  this  Appeal  with  no  more  freedom  of  expression 
than  Mr.  Adam  himself  uses  towards  the  object  of  his  alarm  and 
the  victim  of  his  power;  and  following  the  Christian  maxim  of. 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  we  have 
gone  into  the  inquiry  with  a  candid  search  after  truth,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  exhibiting  in  its  true  light  all 
the  bearings  of  a  question,  on  which  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  millions  of  human  beings  may  be  smd  to  depend. 

In  concluding  this  long  article  on  a  question  that  may  by  some 
be  r^arded  as  too  personal  in  many  of  its  details,  we  beg  to  repeat 
that  it  is  our  wish  to  attach  importance  only  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  transaction ;  and  to  contend  for  the  advantage  of  that 
''piAlicity  and  censure"  on  the  acts  of  Government,  which  is  justly 
r^arded  by  the  historian  of  India,  from  whom  we  have  taken  our 
motto,  as  the  grand  remedy  for  all  its  defects. 
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B8SAY8   ON  THB  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THB 
PRINCIPAL   GOVBRNMBNT8   OF   ASIA. 

No.  I.— Turkey. 

There  is  less  pracUcal  wisdom  in  the  afiairs  of  government  thaa 
can  easily  be  believed^  and  more  especially  in  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment wluch  in  all  ages  has  prevailed  among  the  Asiatic  nations. 
Custom  and  antiquity  are  man's  chief   idols.     They  direct  the 
stream  of  his  affairs,  and  go  on  ^^  conquering  and  to  conquer :'' 
the  weak  bow  down  before  them  through  fear;  and  those  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  and  speculative  principles, 
through. an  over-refined  policy,  which  is  startled  at  the  aspect  of 
novelty.     Man's  moral  atmosphere,  indeed,  is  obscured  by  a  thick 
mist ;  those  only  who  stand  on  the  highest  eminences  of  wisdom^ 
where  it  does  not  reach,  being  able  to  see  to  any  distance  around 
tiiem  : — ^the  mass  are  moles  who  work  their  way  in  the  dark.     In 
enlightened  countries  this  does  not,  it  is  imagined,  take  place, 
l>ecause  the  spread  of  literature  carries  about  into  every  hole  and 
comer  the  key  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  life.     The  poor  have 
Dolitics  preached  unto  them.     But  is  it  very  often  honestly  done  ? 
And  do  they  use  this  key  to  unlock  the  treasures  it  can  open, 
never  suffering  it  to  rust  in  their  keeping  ?      Men  gain  less,  by 
creating  multiplicity  of  means,  than  by  turning  the  unbroken 
eflforts  of  the  mind  into  one  constant  direction.    The  other  more 
easy  paths  of  literature  have  drained  off  in  modem  Europe  those 
energies  of  the  imagination,  which,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
used  to  run  undivided  into  the  channel  of  political  study.     Bad 
govemments  undoubtedly  find  their  account  in  this ;  for  the  men 
who  might  otherwise  become  severe  censors  of  their  Conduct,  the 
more  dreaded  as  censi^ring  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  in  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things,  dwindle  their  efforts  down  to  criticism  and 
the  chit-chat  and  idle  gossip  of  letters.     In  the  plenitude  of  this 
taste,  they  regard  a  fond  looking  back  to  the  legislative  studies  of 
antiquity  as  a  strong  indication  of  hebetude  of  imderstanding*-a» 
a  mark  of  unfitness  to  live  and  make  a  figure  among  contemporary 
merit     The  Asiatics  have  follies  equivalent  to  this.     Their  di»- 
pt^ea  about  religion,  perpetuated  by  habit  and  idleness,  and  fos- 
tered possibly  in  secret  by  the  government,  carry  off  those  cor- 
rodmg  humours  which  in  tyrannies  devour  the  meditative  and  un- 
cenmunicating  heart.     It  is  necessary  in  all  states  that  men  should 
Iwve  some  **  scape-goat"  of  a  subject,  upon  which  may  be  laid  at 
t^  same  time  the  excess  of  their  own  ill  passions,  and  the  over^ 
8%ht8,  incapacities,  and  real  wickedness  of  then-  rulers.      The 
Orientals  have  in  Destiny  a  most  convenient  theme.     It  answers 
the  end  of  an  Opposition  in  Europe.     All  evils  are  invented  or 
preated  by   it.     You  can   put  no  case  in  which  this  universal 
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laeddler  will  not  have  a  fii)ger.  It  at  once  causes  and  solves  idl 
nnschiefe  and  all  errors. 

The  grand  feature  of  all  Asiatic  governments^  excepting  those 
perhaps  of  Arabia,  is  naked  despotism ;  the  great  spring  of  every 
movement,  physical  force.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  feeble 
intercsst  we  take  in  their  histories,  compared  with  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Actions  are  not  seasoned,  and  refined  firom  the  dross 
of  the  passions,  by  the  exquisite  infusion  of  intellect  and  sen- 
timent :  what  is  done  appears  to  be  the  rough  coarse  manufacture 
of  flesh  and  blood.  There  is  not  observable  tliat  fine  and  con- 
stant dependence  of  one  event  upon  another,  inducing  a  sense  c^ 
order  and  connexion,  which  we  find  in  the  affiurs  of  free  states. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  degradation  impressed  upon  the  mind  that  is 
liighiy  painful ;  n^n  seeming  a  base  animal,  and  contempt  extin* 
guishing  sympatl^.  It  seems  not  so  much  in  fact  the  history  of 
any  state,  as  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  who  act  their  follies  in 
rotation.  It  is  something  to  see  tyranny  pushed  to  the  use  of 
cunning  and  circumventing  policy,  to  see  it  bear  about  its  power 
sheathed  and  hidden,  for  these  are  evidences  of  some  remains  of 
dignity  in  the  objects  of  its  oppression,  and  a  kind  of  acknow* 
kdgment  of  its  own  baseness.  There  is  none  of  this  veiling  and 
delicacy  in  Asia.  Power  walks  abroad  with  unabashed  front,  and 
sways  by  nods  and  smiles. 

But  as  this  principle  has  its  differences,  and  is  by  various  causes 
modified  in  the  several  countries  of  the  E^t,it  is  proposed  in  these 
Essays  to  mark  the  piloses  of  this  changing  plane^  and  to  show 
how,  during  some  of  the  interlunations,  its  influence  might  be 
eluded.  It  is  far  from  being  intended,  however,  to  sketch  the 
mechanical  construcUon  of  each  government,  (such  labour  would 
be  both  dry  and  unnecessary,)  or  to  follow  the  theoretical  clue  of 
any  former  writer,  through  the  windings  of  so  extensive  a  labyrinth* 
What  seems  desirable  is  a  rapid  glance  at  the  inner  principles  of 
the  Oriental  Despotisms,  which  may  serve  as  an  induction  of  a  more 
earnest  study  of  institutions  by  which  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  is  so  materially  affected.  We  will  be  guided,  in  setting  forth 
on  this  journey,  by  proximity,  and  begin  with  that  state  which  lies 
nearest  home. 

Tlie  Ottoman  empire,  owing  to  its  present  contest  vrith  the 
Greeks,  and  the  probable  designs  of  Russia,  has  obtained  more 
consideration  firom  the  people  of  Europe  than  any  other  Easteiii 
country.  It  will  be  the  less  necessanr,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
any  lengthened  details  respecting  it.  It  is  one  of  those  political 
machines  which  appear  most  loosely  and  inartificially  joined 
together.  It  has  neither  the  prejudice  of  high  antiquily,  nor  of 
a  flattering  aspect  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  moved  by  involved 
and  hidden  springs.  It  is  a  bald  and  ill-favoured  despotism* 
Surrounded   by  commercial,  or  laborious  and  rural  nations,  it 
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lies  like  a  nest  of  boorish  wasps^  bom  to  sting  and  eat.  With 
a  public  revenue  constantly  going  to  decay^  inferior  even  to 
what  is  collected  for  the  Sultan  alone;  with  an  army  of  men 
Ignorant  of  modem  tactics;  with  statesmen  incapable  of  poii* 
tical  science,  how  has  it  subsisted  ? — Through  two  causes.  The 
first,  the  jealousy  of  European  potentates,  who,  like  the  Roman 
cardinals,  when  they  feel  themselves  too  weak  to  reach  the  pon* 
tificate,  place  some  old  man  upon  the  throne  that  they  may  have 
a  longer  period  to  strengthen  their  pretensions,  have  left  this  in- 
.  firm  shadow  of  a  state  to  keep  the  eyes  of  mankind  from  the 
germes  of  their  policy,  till  they  shall  be  able  to  despise  oppo- 
sition. G)njunctures  have  put  off  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes 
fi-om  rime  to  time;  but  political  hopes  are  not  easily  blasted: 
like  the  tannen,*  they  will  flourish  on  the  bare  rock.  The  second, 
which  forms  a  strong  counter-check  to  its  many  evil  qualities,  is 
the  rooted  prejudice  of  an  old  and  widely  venerated  religion, 
^is  keeps  up  in  every  nook  of  the  empire  the  leaven  of  obedience, 
by  diffusing  that  awe  for  the  sovereign  which  renders  the  human 
lieart,  in  the  hands  of  tolerable  policy,  so  apt  and  manageable  a 
machine.  Were  this  awe.  once  removed,  or  diminished  in  any 
very  sensible  degree,  the  Sultan's  power  would  be  at  an  end. 
His  tenure  is  chiefly  strong,  inasmuch  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Prophet,  the  shadow  of  God.  To  introduce  a 
new  religion  would  be  to  dethrone  him ;  for  he  lives  through  the 
ignorance  of  his  slaves,  and  not  in  defiance  of  the  knowledge 
they  possess.f 

In  Turkey  those  who  suffer  death  by  command  of  the  prince  are 
esteemed  martyrs ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  order  con- 
demning any  one  to  the  bowstring,  his  wives  and  children,  and  all 
those  most  dear  to  him,  hasten,  in  case  he  should  design  escape,  to 
give  him  up  to  punishment:  for  from  that  time  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  person  excommunicated,  whom  it  would  be  profanation  to 
succour,  or  admit  to  any  intercourse. — ^^  Les  pr^jug^s  de  la  super* 
stition  sont  supdrieurs  k  tous  les  autres  pr^jug^,  et  ses  raisons  k 
toutes  les  autres  raisons.^'  It  is  from  faets  of  this  kind  that  we 
must  gather  the  spirit  of  a  tyranny,  and  not  from  its  acknowledged 
maxims  and  scheme  of  governing.  The  former  show  its  principles 
in  action :  the  latter,  the  disguise  of  those  principles  in  the  imwom 


*  A  species  of  pine  on  the  Alps. 

i*  *'  On  sait  que  le  Sulthan  Othman  s'dtant  dispense  de  paroltre  k  la  mosqu^e  un 
▼endredi,  ne  put  calmer  le  peuple  qu'en  se  determinant  k  se  rendre  la  seraaine 
d'ensuite  en  c^r^monie  k  Sainte-Sophie,  malgr^  T^tat  de  foiblesse  et  de  lan^ueur 
oH  Tavoit  r^duit  la  maladie.  Ce  prince  k  son  retour  d£j&  chancelant  sur  son 
cheval,  et  soutenu  par  les  gens  de  pied  qui  renvironnoient,  perdit  connoissance 
entre  les  deux  portes  qui  ^parent  les  cours  du  s^rail ;  on  lui  jeta  un  schale  sur 
la  t^te,  et  il  mourut  quelques  instans  apr^s  avoir  ^t^  transporte  dans  ses  appar- 
temcns.  Le  despotisme  dcs  Sulthans  est  done  au-dessous  du  despotisme  du 
peuple  ou  de  rusa^/'^CASTEiXAN, 
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^loss  of  theory.  This  superstitious  slavery  carries  the  dissociating 
principle  into  the  hosom  of  families,  and  causes  them  to  hold 
lightly  those  comforts  and  affections,  which  in  other  countries 
make  up  the  sum  of  the  happiness  of  life.  Such  a  disconnecting 
cause,  holding  the  elements  of  society  in  cbnstant  fusion,  as  -  it 
were,  and  never  suffering  them  to  cool  down  into  that  graceful 
and  solid  mass  which  constitutes  a  state,  must  keep  civilization  and 
industry  ever  at  hay.  Upon  the  natural  distrust  and  selfishness  of 
men,  there  is  superinduced  hy  this  means  an  additional  crust  of 
miconfiding  fear,  which  hardens  the  heart  against  the  milder  cha- 
rities of  life,  and  keeps  man  perpetually  in  the  precincts  of  the 
savage  state.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  of  the  Sultan's  heing 
every  man's  heir.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  whole  Turkish 
empire  as  real  inheritance ;  for  what  descends  from  father  to  child 
only  by  permission,  or  through  the  payment  of  a  species  of  bribe, 
\10L  per  cent.)  cannot  by  any  means  be  so  considered.  The 
Sultan,  by  thus  turning  off  the  water  from  the  family  tree,  effec- 
tually prevents  its  reaching  an  inconvenient  size.  This  practice 
produces  a  kind  of  equality  which  tyranny  contemplates  vnth 
satisfaction:  it  is  an  equality  of  misery  and  uncertainty.  It  is 
towards  the  Sultan's  treasury  that  all  the  little  streams  of  wealth 
in  the  state  flow,  and  there  they  are  absorbed  and  transmuted  into 
the  means  of  fresh  tyranny. 

There  is  in  all  despotisms  a  strong  tendency  to  simplicity.  Pure 
will,  unmitigated  by  any  shadow  of  reason,  is  sought  to  be  made 
the  sole  principle  of  action  and  rule  of  obedience.  In  Turkey  the 
Grand  Vizier  is  the  express  image  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  be  equally 
idolized.  The  next  in  order  transmits  the  electrical  shock  of 
power  to  the  one  following,  and  so  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  line* 
Commonly,  indeed,  the  Vizier  is  the  real  sovereign :  he  possesses 
almost  unlimited  power,  and  exercises  it  harshly,  the  Sultan  lying 
perdu  in  his  harem,  to  be  produced  on  extraordinary  occasions* 
In  time  of  war  it  is  the  Vizier  who  holds  the  divan.  He  deter- 
mines on  war  and  peace,  on  alliances  and  treaties,  on  the  life  or 
death  of  every  man  in  the  state,  except  a  few  Pashas  and  the 
soldiers.  Were  this  minister  a  man  fitted  by  a  poliUcal  education 
to  look  properly  to  affairs  of  state,  less  disorderly  doubtless  would 
be  the  proceedings  of  the  government.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  political  education  in  Turkey.  The  whole  knowledge  of  the 
Turks  consists  of  a  few  meagre  maxims  yoked  to  a  short  and  im- 
perfect experience.  But  learning  is  the  lock,  and  experience  the 
key  of  all  education.  They  get  hold  of  the  key,  but  have  nothhig 
to  open.  Their  minds  are  a  blank  or  a  sadly  blotted  page.  Ig-* 
norance,  which  secures  the  perpetuity  of  tyrfmny,  makes  it  also  a 
beastly  and  uncertain  possession  to  individuals.  But  even  such  a 
state  can  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  The  first  fourteen  Sultans  re- 
ceived the  sceptre  in  regular  succession  of  son  to  father,  during  a 
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S)e  <d  tiiree  hUndi^d  yean,  (from  IdtiO  to  1603^)  and  some  ^ 
r  reigns  were  of  coittiderable  kngth.  From  that  period,  ko«v^ 
itaper,  massacre  entered  the  imperial  pabee,  and  the  relatiooB  and 
-cUMren  of  the  rulers  became  obnoxiouB  to  every  species  of  4»udty 
jfrom  the  handa  of  each  other.  This  must  be  some  ccmsoAatkn  to 
tbeir  sul]jeet8. 

No  government  can  be  other  than  retrogressive  in  reqiect  to  its 
inoral  operation,  in  which  knowledge  does  not  keq>  pace  with  the 
fnnovations  of  time.  The  rude  policy  of  the  Othinans  and  the 
Orkhans  was  sufficient  to  r^idate  the  affairs  of  a  wariike  pecqili^ 
^ifery  member  of  ii4uch,  fr<»n  the  nature  of  their  livelihood,  was 
led  to  pay  e^»ecial  attention  to  die  manners  and  conoems  id  ins 
p9m  feonily.  For  nature  has  made  political  prudence  to  be  the 
jBffect  of  much  experience,  and  some  little  reflection;  and  thus^ 
phile  in  ccmstant  adaon,  every  IWk  arrived  at  a  sufficknt  portioa 
^  it  for  his  own  guidance.  But  when  conquest  had  pla^d  the 
nation  in  a  state  of  repose,  when  the  ship  had  made  its  way  through 
ipoeks  Mid  shallows  into  open  sea,  these  unskilful  mariners  betook 
Ihonselves  to  sleep,  as  if  afterwardsr  the  winds  and  waves  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  her  in  her  course.  They  seem  now  as  if  just 
swakened  from  such  a  trance,  wondering  at  the  civiKgation  and 
iMkaneed  state  of  the  world  araund  th^m.  It  was  uniortiiQate 
that  the  countries  which  the  Ottoman  arms  subdued  were  litde  leas 
ignorant  than  their  conquerors :  the  latter  might  otherwise  have 
been  civfliaed.  As  it  is,  ^^  they  seem/'  to  use  die  worda  of  M.  de 
Stfnnald,  '^  no  other  dian  a  horde  of  barborians  encamped  on  tlie 
fiftmtiecs  id  civilised  Europe,  who,  in  order  to  retire,  have  only  to 
atriko  their  tents  and  pass  over  into  Asia.^'  The  Romans,  who 
ware  at  first  a  coarse  imd  fierce  nation,  though  not  uneodued  with 
^  keen  prudcDoe,  au^  have  played  in  the  ancient  worid  the  part 
which  the  Turks  have  perforaied  in  the  modem,  had  it  not  been 
^  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  the  Ottomans  found  no  civQizing  arts 
in  Ccaistantinople.  Hioc^og^cal  controversies,  and  a  narrow  and 
impotent  policy,  had  reduced  the  Byzandne  Greeks  to  a  nation  ot 
^ulbblers  and  mystics^  who  had  nothing  in  their  character  that 
•ould  give  rise  to  one  admiring  sentiment  m  their  conquerors.  It 
jpust  be  confessed  likewise  that  there  was  very  little  m  any  of 
those  European  institutions,  which  could  come  under  their  nodoe 
i^die  time  in  ii^ich  they  might  have  been  disposed  iog  innovation, 
that  was  of  a  nature  to  give  them  any  very  coosideraUe  political 
Ijght.  Their  own  government  appeared  as  wise  m  any  other, 
inbe  germes  of  high  improvement  had  been  sown,  it  is  true,  kk 
many  Eur^^pean  nadims;  but  the  plants  had  not  at  that  time  shot 
y^  above  the  surface  of  old  manners  and  prejudices.  Leanaii;^ 
Itiself  was  trifling,  igui  there  was  no  philosophy.  It  was  pardon* 
able,  therefore,  for  these  Tartars  to  sk  down  in  voluptuousness 
ilithin  die  paJings  of  their  religion  and  ancient  £ftme,  not  £a^^ 
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that  they  were  to  crumble  Away  in  the  shadow  of  that  very  power 
whi<(h  their  inertia  created.  There  is  no  antidote  againat  tyranny 
but  knowledge ;  and  that  not  a  kni»wledg«  of  literature^  or  of  the 
mere  elegant  and  useful  arts,  but  of  politics  as  a  science  resting 
mpoii  die  basis  of  history.  How  many  natioas  hsve  we  seen  en^ 
dimedy^  which  a  moderate  tincture  of  political  knowledge  woukl 
ha^e  saved !  Men  are  for  ever  preaching  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  ancient  republics ;  but  we  will  be  bold  to  utter  it  as  a  political 
truth — there  is  no  propensity  of  his  heart  which  man  ought  s^ 
carefully  to  watch  over  in  a  free  state,  as  a  disposition  to  publii^ 
gratitude.  Good  men  are  satisfied  with  doing  good.  Those  who 
are  for  ever  cm  the  look-out  for  expressions  of  public  gratitude^ 
have  a  secret  leaning  towards  tyranny.  They  foster  the  failings 
of  the  public,  and,  that  they  may  the  easier  bend  them  to  theiir 
purposes^  dignify  them  with  the  name  of  gratitude.*'  This  is  H 
suspicious  conduct.  In  proportion  as  men  are  ignorant  are  they 
susceptible  of  this  public  failing,  and  therefore  is  it,  that  know«> 
ledge  is  the  sole  antidote  against  t3nraiiny. 

The  Kcmm  is  a  bad  source  c^  legislation,  not  so  much  that  tha 
designs  of  Mohammed  weve  bad,  as  because  he  was  incapable  oi 
foiming  true  designs  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race  of  man.  Hitf 
imi^nation  was  fiery  and  inventive,  but  in  this  respect  it  was  haw 
ren  as  to  Egyptian  cloud  5  and  besides  being  totally  absorbed  in 
sdiemes  of  conquest  and  deception,  he  appeiurs  not  to  have  pea-r 
aessed  the  true  legislative  spirit.  It  is  not  enough  to  bind  me« 
together :  Aey  must  gain  by  being  so  bound.  To  produce  gain  t0 
a  people  is  not  so  much  to  fill  its  hands  with  gift^j  as  to  put  it  in  1^ 
train  of  in^rovement  5  and  to  make  this  distinction,  md  to  actJ 
upon  it,  a  man  must  possess  something  of  Chalcas's  spirit, 

"  Whose  comprehensive  view 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew." 

It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say,  that  a  legislator  should  be  versed  m 
^le  future ;  for  if  he  cannot  go  on  with  his  principles  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  see  to  what  they  wiU  lead  those  who  are  to  be  guided 
by  them,  he  is  unfit  for  his  task.  ,  ,  .  ,.  _i 
Now  the  Turks  have  never  had  any  legislator,  but  have  hved 
vpon  the  shifts  and  provisions  of  chance.  They  are  therefore  aa 
ignorant  and  unimprovable  people ;  for  no  nation  can  ever  become 
Wise  or  great,  or  capable  of  greatness,  that  has  not  been  modelled 
by  aVeat  legislator.  Their  natural  fate  is  to  sink  into  "  the  dusC 
and  powder  of  individuality,  and  be  scattered  to  all  the  wmds  of 
hea;ren.''  ^____ ..  : 

^  In  a  reimbHc,  where  every  man  exercises  part  of  tiie  sovereign  power,  aodi« 
ifc««fo«^^aUy  interested,  there  should  be  uo  such  thing  as  public  gratitudg 
tS^Zn^Tv^rshii.,  the  exertions  of  any  part.rular  person  eug^ 
STiS  «J1  for  the  gratitude  of  the  <rther  persons  of  the  Ann,:  Vie  1.  actust^d, 
atthByare,.by:aB«iMC5rfg»in.  -      — 
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ON   THE  DIFFICULTIES   OF   STEAM   NAVIGATION  TO   INDIA^ 
BY  THE   RED    SEA. 

The  constant  and  increasing  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Eastern  Empire,  must  render  every  scheme  proposed  for 
improving  the  mode  of  that  intercourse  particularly  deserving  i^ 
tention.  We  have,  therefore,  examined  the  project  of  steam  na- 
vigation from  England  to  India  with  the  care  which  its  importance 
demands ;  and  shall  state  briefly  the  result  of  our  conviction. 

The  earliest  printed  notice  that  we  have  seen  on  this  subject 
IS  the  Prospectus  of  a  plan  for  going  by  steam-boats  through  the 
Mediterranean  to  El-Arish,  on  the  borders  of  the  Egyptian  Desert, 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  on  camels,  going  down  the  Red  Sea, 
touching  at  Mocha  and  Socotra,  and  from  thence  across  the  Ara- 
bian Ocean  to  Cochin,  Trincomalee  and  Calcutta.  The  writer  of 
the  Prospectus  in  question  is  well  known  to  us ;  and  we  believe 
few  persons  are  better  qualified,  either  by  intelligence  or  activity, 
for  carrying  such  a  plan  into  execution.  But  notwithstanding  our 
estimate  of  his  enterprise  and  ability,  we  perceive  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  successful  accomplishment,  which  we  are  persuaded  will 
not  be  easily  overcome. 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  the  writer  justly  observes,  to  dwell  on  the 
efficiency  of  steam-vessels  to  encounter  severe  gsdes  in  open  seas  ; 
and  superfluous  to  demonstrate  that  which  is  self-evident — the 
great  advantage  to  all  parties  of  a  speedy  communication  with  our 
Asiatic  dominions.  Its  practicabiUty,  under  existing  circimistances, 
then  remains  to  be  the  principal  point  of  inquiry ;  and  of  this  we 
shall  not  only  venture  to  express  our  doubts,  but  proceed  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  we  entertain  them. 

With  the  same  ease  as  passengers  are  now  conveyed  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Gibraltar  in  Bteam-vessels,  they  might  be  conveyed  fr6m 
thence  to  Malta ;  and  although  the  expense  of  fiiel  would  increase 
by  its  heavy  freight,  the  higher  the  ship  should  ascend  the  Mediter- 
ranean, yet,  as  fiEur  as  the  port  of  El-Arish,  which  is  chosen  by  the 
writer  of  the  plan  for  the  place  of  debarkation,  all  would  be  quite 
practicable.  From  this  point,  however,  the  difficulties  which 
oppose  the  success  of  this  undertaking  would  commence. 

In  the  firstplace,  El-.^ish,  being  seated  just  on  the  limits  of  the 
Desert  which  divides  Egypt  fVom  Syria,  is  a  frequent  point  of  con- 
tention between  the  respective  governors  of  these  adjoining  coun- 
tries ;  and,  from  that  cause,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  insecurity : 
added  to  which,  it  is  so  easily  accessible  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 
on  all  sides  but  the  north-west,  immediately  facing  the  sea,  that  it 
would  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  pillaged  by  the  Bedoran 
tribes,  without  their  encountering  much  risk  of  opposition  or  pur- 
s\ut  fh>m  the  Egyptians  or  Syrians,  whichever  might  happen  to 
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possess  the  place.  The  only  way  in  which  this  evil  coiild  he  me^ 
would  he  hy  having  an  English  garrison  there ;  hut  there  are  two 
great  obstacles  to  such  a  remedy, — ^first,  the  political  impractica- 
bility of  such  a  military  occupation  without  an  invasion  of  the 
territorial  rights  of  the  Turks;  and  next  the  inadequacy  of  any 
profit^  derived  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers  hy  that  route,  to 
maintain  the  necessary  establishment  of  a  protecting  force. 

The  journey  across  the  Desert  from  El-Arish  to  Suez,  being  pne 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  over  a  deep  and  yielding  sand,  could  not 
be  performed  in  less  than  a  week, — the  assembling  of  the  caravan, 
and  the  providing  of  the  fresh  water  necessary  for  its  subsistence  by 
the  way,  being  considered.  Independently  of  the  great  expense  of 
such  a  mode  of  transport  for  persons  and  baggage,  they  would  each 
be  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  an  unprotected  state  during  the  whole 
of  that  period.  If  the  Pasha  of  E^ypt  were  known  to  derive  any 
considerable  benefit  from  the  tribute  collected  at  El-Arish,  for  the 
protection  of  caravans  going  from  thence  to  Suez,  it  would  imme- 
diately excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Pashas  of  Syria,  who  might  easily 
take  it  from  their  rival ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
contests  for  this  border-port  would  be,  fresh  demands  on  the  purses 
of  the  passengers  who  might  land  there,  in  order  to  convert  this 
convenience  of  transit  into  a  source  of  immediate  gain.  Nor  would 
the  evil  end  here  :  for  the  Desert-tribes  that  encamp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  Isthmus,  as  frequently  contend  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sandy  wastes,  as  the  pashas  do  for  the  possession  of  more 
settled  territories.  When  plans  of  attack  are  formed,  they  assem- 
ble too  from  all  quarters,  and  frequently  lay  aside  their  immediate 
hostility  to  each  other,  in  order  to  bear  down  with  united  force  upon 
those  whom  they  may  have  marked  for  plunder. 

To  meet  all  these  combined  obstacles  would  require  either  a 
military  occupation  of  the  whole  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  by  a  Bri- 
tish force,  which  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  private  merchants 
to  command ;  or  a  specific  frind  set  aside,  to  pay  largely  for  the 
protection  of  the  party  which  might  happen  to  be  the  strongest  on 
the  spot,  a  contingency  which  it  would  require  more  than  the.  pro- 
fits of  such  a  speculation  to  cover. 

Supposing  these  obstacles  entirely  overcome,  which  is  .granted, 
however,  more  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  in  the  investigation,  than 
from  a  belief  that  they  can  be  overcome  on  such  terms  as  it  would 
suit  private  individuals  to  pay, — new  difficulties  would  await  the 
passengers  on  arriving  at  Suez.  At  that  most  miserable  of  all  the 
ports  in  the  world,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  which  an 
European  could  drink,  unless  mixed  with  some  strong  or  spirituous 
beverage;  scarcely  any  fresh  meat;  and  not  a  vegetable  or  fruit 
to  be  had  for  any  sum,  there  being  no  tree,  or  even  a  blade  of  ver- 
dure to  be  seen  for  miles  around  it.  There  is  not  a  single  dwelling 
in  which  any  person  could  pass  a  day  with  comfort;  and  short  as 
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ijie  stay  might  be  here^  it  would  be  necessary  to  inhabit  the  tSBts 
that  were  used  for  shelter  in  the  Desevt,  until  the  moment  of 
embarkation ;  which^  however,  could  not  take  place,  until  the  new 
exactions,  certain  to  be  levied  here,  whatever  amount  might  have 
been  paid  at  El-Arish,  were  conq>lied  with. 

The  next  difficulty  is  greater  still — the  securing  a  supply  of  foeL 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  writer's  calculation,  that 
not  a  single  ton  of  ^el  suited  to  steam-navigation  is  to*  be  procured 
at  any  one  of  the  stations  fixed  on  by  him  between  London  and 
Calcutta.  We  have  shown  that  this  article  may  be  sent  from  £i^* 
land  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  El-Arish,  tiiough  at  a  great  expense 
of  freight,  and  with  slender  hopes  of  caigo  in  return.  But  the 
transport  of  coals  across  the  Isdunus  of  Suez  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  with  insurance  from  plunder  by  the  way,  would  so  enhance 
this  expense  as  to  form  an  almost  insu|inountable  obstacle  to  thdr 
conveyance*  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  coals  could  be 
brought  to  Suez,  would  be  in  ships  sent  expressly  with  them  frum 
Cfdcutta;  and  taking  into  account  the  expense  of  such  a  mode  of 
supply,  with  the  number  of  ships  required  to  furnish  the  sevecal 
depots  of  Suez,  Mocha,  Socotra,  Cochin,  and  Trincomalee,  all  of 
which  places  are  destitute  of  coal,  and  could  only  be  supplied  witli 
it  from  London  or  Calcutta ;  widi  the  impossibility  of  finding  any 
return-cargoes  for  such  ships,  thus  subjecting  the  fuiel  to  the  cost  of 
double  freight,  interest  of  capital  embarked,  and  a  heavy  insurance 
from  the  innumerable  dangers  of  the  navigation,  we  have  no  hesi-» 
tation  in  saying  that  the  expense  would  be  such  as  to  swallow  up 
even  the  most  extravagant  prices  that  could  be  paid  for  passages 
by  diis  route. 

Granting,  however,  again, — ^which  we  still  do  for  the  sake  of  pro*- 
ceeding,  rather  than  from  really  conceding  this  point — that  these 
cBfficulties  were  entirely  overcome,  and  that  by  the  employment  of 
a  fleet  of  Indian  colliers,  the  several  stations  named  on  the  other 
side  of  die  Isthmus  of  Suez,  were  amply  supplied  with  as  much 
friel  as  could  be  desired  f  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  remains  un- 
mentioned — it  is  the  state  of  insecurity  in  which  property  is  placed 
in  the  stations  in  question,  and  the  impossibility  of  protecting  it 
in  the  intervals  between  each  succeeding  trip,  without  the  main- 
tenance at  each  station  of  a  force  that  no  private  merchants  could 
keep  up.  At  Suez,  possibly,  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha 
might  command  protection;  but  even  he  would  require  to  be 
lai^ely  paid  for  this:  and  whenever  he  chose  to  impose  a  new 
exaction,  or  to  order  any  new  arrangements  that  his  caprice  mi^t 
dictate,  he  would  always  have  it  in  his  power,  by  seiidng  on  the 
dep6t  of  fiiel,  to  force  the  parties  dependent  on  this  for  their  pro* 
gress  to  surrender.  At  Mocha  this  difficulty  would  again  occur; 
there  a  new  and  entirely  different  government  would  make  its  owa 
exactions^  and  enforce  them  by  a  similar  power.    And  at  Socotsa^ 
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where  neither  the  Turks  nor  the  Arabs  command^  existing  engage- 
ments wit^  diese  would  weigh  nothing  in  die  scale,  as  the  negroes 
of  that  island  would  make  new  laws^  and  enforce  them  by  such 
BieaBs  as  mig^t  best  suit  their  purpeae. 

Those  who  know  the  character  of  ^e  several  peo]^  here  spoken 
otf  will  not  accuse  us  of  exaggeration  when  we  state,  that  with  all 
0f  them  the  desire  of  gain  is  mich  an  ungovernable  passion,  that 
they  can  resist  no  temptation  which  may  offer  for  its  indulgence^ 
What  then  can  present  a  stronger  temptadon  than  their  several 
lawns  or  ports  being  made  the  depdts  for  the  safe-keeping  of  a 
Material  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  vessels,  on  board  of  which 
are  persons  so  impatient  to  proceed  on  their  way,  that  they  can 
demand  ficom  them  the  payment  of  any  sum  they  choose  to  naoue^ 
when  detention  for  an  indefinite  period  is  placed  as  the  punishment 
•f  refusal  to  c<Hnply  with  such  demand  ?  In  many  of  the  ports 
•f  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Siam,  Japan,  ana  otjier  eastern 
pofuntnes,  when  the  ship  of  a  strange  nation  arrives  in  their  waters, 
they  have  the  rudder  unhung  and  taken  on  shore,  where  it  is  safely 
fedged  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  government,  and  released 
only  on  such  conditions  as  the  government  thinks  fit  to  impose* 
Tike  htd  of  a  steam-vessel  is  in  importance  exaetly  like  the  rudder 
of  the  ship  navigated  by  sails :  and  whoever  has  the  keeping  of  that 
is  in  entire  possession  of  the  vessel  herself.  When  attacks  are 
made  on  ships  navigated  by  sails,  in  order  to  arrest  them  in  the 
•ourse  of  their  voyage,  whether  by  pirates  or  open  enemies,  these 
oan  be  repelled  by  the  arms  and  exertions  of  those  on  board.  But 
an  embfu^  laid  oai  steam-vessels  by  withholding  their  supply  of 
feel,  is  the  laost  effectual  that  can  be  imagined,  and  places  them 
mlirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  the  custody  of  that  indis- 
pcnsaUe  materiaL 

;  Kotlnng,  therefore,  but  a  national  occupation  of  the  entire  line 
of  fltalions  from  El-Arish  in  the  Mediterranean  to  Socotra  beyond 
Ifa^  Red  Sea,  would  enable  any  plan  for  a  steam-navigadon  to 
ladia,  by  that  roixte,  to  be  carried  into  effect :  even  were  all  other 
obstacles  to  its  success  removed.  And  if  we  add  to  this,  another 
nery  important  hindrance  to  speedy  progress,  which  seems  entirely 
to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  enterprising  author  of  the 
]Voje«^  we  have  examined,  namely,  the  great  frequency  of  plague 
in  Egypty  and  the  certainty  of  being  subjected  to  quarantine  both 
in  Fitigland  and  India,  we  ihink  we  shall  be  fully  borne  out  in 
sayii^  that  however  desirable  such  a  speedy  commimication  may 
be,  it  is  not  likely  under  existing  circimwtances,  or  until  the  ob- 
stacles we  have  enumerated  shall  be  removed,  to  be  carried  into 
effeet.  We  say  this,  however,  without  wishing  to  detract,  in  the 
al^fatest  degree,  from  the  personal  or  profesraonal  merits  of  the 
gmtlfinn  whose  project  we  have  thus  freely  examined. 
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ON   TUB   INJUSTICE   HITHBRTO   DONE  TO  THB   MERITS    OF 
ORIENTAL   LITERATURE. 

Europeans  seem  still  to  entertain  erroneous  notions  of  Eastern 
Literature^  and  these  can  only  be  removed  by  able  translations. 
Hitherto  fdmost  all  the  versions  of  Oriental  books  which  we  pos- 
sess^ have  displayed  a  vicious  and  uncertain  orthography  in  respect 
to  Asiatic  names^  and  a  literal  rendering  of  idiomatic  phrases^ 
which  is  quite  unpardonable.  A  language  like  ours^  which  has 
been  refined  and  enlarged  by  the  labours  of  so  many  illustrious 
writers^  and  kept  open  a  constant  path  for  the  influx  of  terms 
generated  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  must  unquestionably  be 
copious  enough  to  find  within  itself  a  sufficiency  to  express  all  the 
ideas  of  the  East.  The  longest  periphrasis,  however,  is  better 
than  a  new  word  that  can  never  look  of  a  piece  with  the  body  of 
the  language ;  for  the  mind  is  averse  to  making  additions  to  its 
vocabulary.  From  this  conviction  it  was  that  the  ancient  Gredu 
constantly  hellenized  all  foreign  names.  They  were  possessed  by 
a  delicate  watchfulness  over  the  purity  of  their  native  tongue  ;  and 
were  aware  how  dissonant  and  uncouth  were  the  names  of  bar- 
barous nations  to  the  ears  of  their  countrymen.  They  knew  that 
the  integrity  and  the  harmony  of  language,  if  broken  in  upon, 
interfere  in  a  short  time  with  a  people's  habit  of  thinking.  Tlie 
change  has  an  air  of  violence,  of  fluctuation,  of  a  disposition  to 
be  modified  by  accident  ad  vifinUum.  The  current  coin  of  the 
realm  being  sufficient  to  represent  any  degree  of  wealth  in  an 
individual,  he  has  no  occasion  to  go  about  issuing  another  coinage 
firom  a  private  mint  of  his  own.  In  the  present  state  of  things  a 
new  word  should  be  little  better  received  than  false  money ;  for 
the  constant  going  on  of  this  intellectual  mintage  is  destructive  at 
once  of  memory,  and  of  that  confidence  with  which  a  great 
writer  should  be  able  to  look  for  immortality  in  his  language. 
Our  vanity  and  love  of  novelty  may  make  us  the  Cowers  and 
Lydgates  of  a  future  race.  It  is  expedient  that  we  now  turn 
round  upon  Time,  and  prevent  his  sowing  those  seeds  of  oblivion, 
which  may  rise  and  overtop  our  hopes.  New  words  reverse  the 
practice  of  Saturn,  and  devour  their  parents. 

It  is  very  well,  while  yet  a  language  is  young  and  poor,  to  admit 
the  choice  sounds  of  foreign  tongues  with  moderation  and  an  eye 
to  analogy ;  but  in  its  mature  age,  when  its  beauty  is  incomparable, 
and  power  all  but  infinite,  to  make  it  the  place  of  sanctuary  for 
all  the  ragamuffin  words  of  the  world,  is  little  less  than  madness. 
There  are  even  ideas  which  are  not  to  be  transplanted.  But  for 
ideas  that,  to  be  understood,  require  to  be  carried  about  in  their 
original  frames,  they  are  worth  nothing;  they  have  too  many 
localities  about  them  ever  to  become  travellers;  they  should  be 
left  at  home.  Some  habits  of  thinking,  also,  exclude  others: 
what  is  proper  in  the  mind  of  a  slave^  is  dangerous  in  that  of  a 
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free  mau  j  the  latter  is  tx>  be  nourished  by  what  may  strengthen 
his  magnanimity^ — ^as  in  the  growtJi  of  the  human  boay,  all  those 
aliments  that  increase  the  force  and  stature  are  preferred  to  those 
which  would  make  it  weak  and  pliable  to  the  breath  of  accident. 

Guided  by  something  like  these  views^  we  might  traffic  in  the 
ideas  of  Asia  with  as  much  advantage  as  we  have  long  done  in  her 
material  riches.  That  class  of  them  especially  which  belongs  to  the 
imagination,  is  worth  our  culture.  If  the  structure  of  their  minds^ 
indeed,  has  any  advantage  over  ours,  it  is  in  the  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation; it  is  with  them  as  brilliant  and  fiery  as  their  skies;  it 
resembles  a  tropical  torrent  rushing  through  a  cultivated  plain^ 
and  bearing  on  its  bosom  in  orderless  profusion,  the  buds  and 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  cattle,  and  the  wrecks  of  human  habi- 
tations, which  it  has  broken  or  wirooted,  or  snatched  up,  or  over- 
thrown in  its  progress.  That  this  powerful  fancy  has  not  given 
birth  to  any  great  poems,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  weak  influence 
of  knowledge,  arising  from  their  despotic  governments.  That  it  is 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  the  most  exquisite  forms,  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  incon- 
trovertibly  display  more  imagination  than  any  other  prose  work  in 
the  world.  Nor  have  these  workings  of  fancy  been  unsprinkled 
with  a  kind  of  rude  ethics ;  not  cut  down,  we  admit,  into  the  shape 
of  any  system,  but  springing  from  the  fertile  field  of  observation 
upon  human  life,  and  on  the  principles  which  render  it  happy  or 
otherwise.  And  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  those  moral 
axioms,  which  seem,  like  sparks  of  light,  to  be  struck  out  by  the 
coUbion  of  the  elements  of  society,  and  to  be  transfused  by  an 
author  into  his  works  from  the  rough  vocabulary  of  experience. 
In  these,  least  of  all,  would  an  s^ectation  of  Orientalisms  be 
indulged,  for  morals  are  common  property.  We  readily  associate 
a  kind  of  keen  wit  and  repartee  with  our  ideas  of  the  people  of  the 
East,  and  nothing  but  literal  translation  could  ever  banish  it  from 
our  minds.  This  wit  has  been  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
morality,  as  among  no  people  do  we  find  a  greater  number  of  truths 
cased  in  sparkling  aphorisms,  or  embodied  in  more  elegant  apo- 
logues. Their  retired  lives  account  for  this; — they  may  likewise 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  extravagance  of  their  metaphors 
and  allegories ;  because,  not  often  bringing  their  ideas  to  any  com- 
parison with  those  of  others,  they  shoot  up,  like  plants  in  a  wilder- 
ness, into  strange  and  uncouth  shapes. 

It  is  the  business  of  those  who  re-cast  these  images  for  the 
delight  or  instruction  of  more  severe  and  systematic  minds,  to 
give  them  such  dresses  as  may  befit  them  for  the  associates  of 
their  former  acquisitions.  In  defiance  of  this  fact,  the  generality 
of  translators  from  Eastern  languages  abound  with  new  words  and 
phrases.  To  understand  them,  one  ought  to  have  a  glossary  as 
long  as  the  continent  of  Asia.    This  is  fatal  to  their  fame;  for 
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we  are  averse  to  labour,  and  most  of  all  to  that  which  appears  to 
fcc  imnecessary  j  we  put  from  us  with  indolent  ill-temper  what^ 
^erer  would  force  us  into  unusual  activity  5  and  thus  a  writer,  who 
might  odierwise  have  been  useful,  is  delivered  over  to  oblivion. 

TTie  ground-work  of  the  "  Tales  of  Inatulla"  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  interesting  and  beautiful ;  and  their  diction  and  style 
may  likewise  appear  so  to  a  native  of  Delhi :  but  in  the  English 
i^ersion  of  Dr.  Scott,  under  the  frigid  tide  of  *'  The  Garden  of 
Knowledge,*'  they  are  altogether  intolerable.  This  work  Major 
Oow  had  previously  modelled  after  an  European  fashion,  with  tiie 
dtle  first  given.  But  Dr.  Scott,  vnth  an  inveterately  literal  appe-^ 
tite^  was  averse  to  this  proceeding,  quarrelling  vnth  the  very  name 
as  Anglic^  written.  He  changed  it  tiierefore  to  "  Einaiut  OoUah," 
which  rapidly  pronounced  is  no  other  than  the  **  Inatulla"  of  Dowj 
but  how  at  war  is  it  with  English  orthogri^hy  !* 

We  mention  this  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  ill  success  which 
must  attend  a  violent  departure  from  the  idiom  of  our  language; 
(which  would  be  heightened  of  necessity  by  the  admission  of 
B^ange  words,)  and  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  East  have  frequently  been  transformed  into 
English  monsters.  To  a  man  of  letters  this  is  a  subject  of  regret. 
It  may  not  be  consistent  with  his  plan  of  life  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Asiatic  languages ;  but  neither  can  he  consent  to 
pass  by  the  intellectual  efforts  of  so  great  a  portion  of  mankind. 
His  only  resource  is  in  translations ;  but  whose  patience  is  equal 
to  the  reading  of  the  "  Bahar  Danush"  in  Dr.  Scott's  English  ? 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
Eastern  Literature  will  be  promoted  by  the  pages  of  "  The  Oriental 
Herald."  The  circumstances  under  which  it  comes  before  the 
public  win,  it  is  hoped,  make  it  generally  popular;  and  the  gems 
v4iich  may>  occasionally  be  drawn  from  the  imworked  quarries  of 
the  East  will  be,  perhaps,  one  means  at  least  of  giving  it  per- 
petuity. Our  youth  have  been  imbued  with  a  deep  enthusiasm  for 
the  Eastern  world,  through  the  means  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  but 
as  it  is  seldom  maintained  by  after-acquisition,  this  feeling  remains 
upon  the  mind  like  a  fairy  vision.  The  cities  and  countries,  how- 
ever, of  which  he  reads  there,  are  dwelt  upon  with  unspeakable 
delight  by  the  imagination.  They  are  the  Pisgah  from  whence 
the  fancy  projects  itself  into  a  new  world ;  but,  like  Moses,  most 
persons  only  see  it  with  their  eyes,  they  are  never  led  by  real 
knowledge  to  make  permanent  settlement  in  the  land.  But  this 
preference,  sowed  in  the  bosom  in  youth,  and  cherished  through  life,, 
might  by  judicious  management  be  ripened  into  enlightened  taste. 

•  The  foUowiDg  is  a  specimen  of  the  style :— **  The  Prince,  upon  this,  resolved 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Peri-nazzade,  vfho  girded  tht  belt  of  fnendskip  round  the 
waist  of  her  hearty  and  diligently  sought  a  remedy  for  her  friend." — Story  of  the 
Jhrinee  of  Futlun  and  the  Princess  Mherbanou. 
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Great  Britain,  at  the  Commencement  of  1824,  exhibited  in  Comparison 
with  her  State  and  Condition  during  the  Period  1784 — 1792;  and 
her  Present  State  and  Condition  exhibited,  in  Relation  to  her  TerrC- 
torial  Extent  and  Population,  Colonial  Possessions,  Agriculture^ 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Consumption,  TaxfUion,  Foreign  Rda^ 
tions,  and  Administration, 

Although  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  our  Work  be  to  bring  before 
the  people  of  England,  such  questions  as  may  affect  the  interests  of  their 
territorial  and  colonial  possessions,  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemir 
spheres,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  their  condition  on 
the  internal  interests  of  the  mother  country,  in  the  first  instance  to  exhibit 
the  present  condition  of  the  parent  state  in  contrast  with  some  former 
period,  sufficiently  remote  to  admit  of  the  comparison  being  uninfluenced 
Dy  contingent,  partial,  or  speculative  circumstances;  and  yet  not  so  far 
removed  as  to  include  changes  effected  by  any  great  convulsion,  either  of 
nature  or  of  society,  or  any  of  those  striking  revolutions  which  time 
alone  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 

For  this  purpose,  we  shall  exhibit  the  state  and  condition  of  Gri^at 
Britain  during  the  period  between  1816  and  1823,  in  comparison  with 
her  state  and  condition  during  the  period  between  1784  and  1792  ;  the 
fitness  of  which  two  periods  for  comparison,  will  be  manifest  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  illustration.  The  result  will  establish  this  remarkable  con« 
elusion,  that  although  the  comparison  exhibits  avast  increase  of  population 
since  the  period  of  1792,  and  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  their  comfort 
and  happiness,  yet  that  actual  poverty,  with  ail  its  consequences  of  wretchr 
edness  and  crime,  has  increased  in  more  than  a  corresponding  ratio. 

How  £ai  governments  may  be  deemed  accoimtable  for  the  evils  expe- 
rienced by  the  bulk  of  the  conununities  subject  to  their  rule,  or  how  far 
those  evils  may  be  deemed  an  unavoidable  condition  of  human  existence^ 
is  not  yet  decided.  It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  those  who  assert,  that  by  nature  the 
Ibnlk  of  mankind  are  doomed  to  misery ;  our  purpose  is  simply  to  state 
lacts,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible  to  the  attention 
of  the  observer.  We  do  this  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  the  field  of  inquiry, 
and  leading  others  to  more  favourable  conclusions,  in  behalf  of  the  human 
species,  than  have  hitherto  been  deduced.  If  in  the  progress  of  this  in- 
quiry, the  opinion  that  by  nature  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  doomed  to 
misery,  should  seem  to  be  verified,  it  will  then  be  well  to  institute  a  clase 
of  teachers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  reconcile  men  to  their  fate,  be  it 
ever  so  deplorable,  and  to  teach  them  to  bear  whatever  ills  may  befall  them^i 
with  patience  and  resignation.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  should  appear,  that 
human  ills  are  mainly  the  effects  of  human  causes,  we  shall  have  assisted 
in  vindicating  nature  from  the  aspersion  with  which  selfishness  and  ig- 
norance have  endeavoured  to  impeach  the  justice  of  her  laws. 

When  the  privation  and  distress  of  the  people  of  England  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion,  with  a  view  of  concealing  the  causes  of  their  distress^ 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  them  to  their  condition,  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  other  countries 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  all  such  attempts,  are,  however,  as  unjust 
as  they  are  unworthy.     There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  species,  to 
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accommodate  itself  to  circumstances ;  and  every  deviation  from  this 
general  rule,  deserves  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  aberration,  and  not  as  a 
principle.  It  is,  consequently,  unjust  to  contrast  one  community,  sur- 
rounded by  one  order  of  circumstances,  with  another  community  sur- 
rounded by  another  order  of  circumstances.  We  look,  for  instance,  with 
horror  at  the  condition  of  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland ;  and  we 
turn  with  equal  disgust  from  the  precarious  condition  of  the  Abori- 
gines of  the  frozen  wilds  of  America,  and  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa, 
as  we  do  from  tbe  abject  condition  of  the  subject  millions  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  There  are,  nevertheless,  circumstances  surrounding 
each  of  these  miserable  states  or  existences,  which  constitute  among 
each  of  them  respectively,  an  enviable  condition,  when  contrasted  with  the 
misery  of  a  million  of  families  in  England  at  the  present  day,  if  the  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  are  duly  considered.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  com- 
parison with,  or  in  relation  to  this  or  that  other  wretched  and  miserable 
community,  but  in  comparison  with  themselves  at  former  periods,  and 
in  relation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  we  are 
desirous  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  people  of  (hreat  Britain,  at  the 
commencement  of  1824. 

Great  Britain  being  insular  in  territory,  her  territorial  extent  is  conser- 
quently  stationary;  and  being  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  it  con- 
stitutes a  feature  of  nationality  and  of  circumstance  peculiar  to  herself. 
As  some  other  communities  increase  in  numbers,  they  spread  themselves 
over  a  wider  siuface,  and  seek  for  that  comfort  and  happiness  in  expan- 
sion, which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  seek  in  contraction  or  com- 
pression, a  feature  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  ground  we  have  chosen, 
on  which  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  commencement 
of  1824,  in  relation  to  itself  alone,  at  some  former  period. 

Af^er  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  territorial  extent  of  Great  Britain,  divided  into  forty-four 
sections,  with  the  proportion  of  population  in  each :  this  statement  will  be 
found  exhibited  in  tbe  table  F.  at  page  110.  But,  before  we  offer  any  fur- 
ther observations  on  this  statement,  it  will  be  well  to  direct  attention  to 
the  statements  at  page  105. 

The  first  of  these  statements  exhibits  (the  extent  of  territory  being  the 
same)  the  variation  in  the  population  at  five  different  periods,  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  According  to  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
population  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
than  at  any  former  period ;  and,  as  it  has  been  usual  to  regard  the  de- 
crease or  increase  of  population,  as  the  index  of  the  adversity  or  prosperity 
of  a  nation, — a  decrease  being  deemed  indicative  of  adversity,  and  of  a 
tyrannical  and  bad  government ;  and  an  increase  being  held  to  be  indicative 
of  prosperity,  and  of  a  paternal  and  good  government;  the  statement 
here  exhibited,  would,  if  judged  according  to  this  rule,  seem  to  refute  the 
position  which  we  have  laid  down:  viz.  that  the  aggregate  condition 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  period,  is  much  worse  than 
it  was  during  the  period  1784 — 1792.  Whatever  importance  may  be 
attached  to  the  rule  here  adverted  to,  of  an  increasing  population  indi- 
cating prosperity  and  good  government,  we  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
Ireland  as  sufficient  to  show,  that  like  all  other  general  rules,  it  is  liable, 
not  merely  to  exception  in  name,  but  in  fact^  and  that  to  the  utmost 
possible  extreme. 
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The  next  statement  to  which  we  would  direct  attention,  is  on  the  same 
page  105y  being  an  analysis  of  the  population  in  1821,  according  to  the 
last  return  made  to  Parliament  in  that  year,  exhibiting  the  number  of 
families,  their  respective  avocations,  and  the  number  of  houses  they  oc- 
cupy. As  there  will  be  occasion  to  advert  to  thb  statement  again,  in 
reference  to  the  increasing  number  of  persons  employed  in  trade,  manu* 
ffiu^tures,  &c  in  contrast  with  the  stationary  number  employed  in  agri- 
colture,  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  any  further  observation  upon  it  here. 

Statement  No.  3.  on  the  same  page  105,  will  be  particularly  de« 
seorving  attention.  By  the  philosopher,  the  statist,  and  the  man  in  every 
walk  of  life,  who  has  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  peopl^  among 
whom  he  lives,  it  will  be  judged  worthy  of  regard  :  it  exhibits  features 
and  circumstances  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  affairs  of 
nations;  as  flattering  and  fascinating  to  the  captious,  the  speculative, 
and  the  superficial  observer,  as  they  are  painful  and  appalling  to  the 
analytical  and  scientific  investigator.  When  we  look  at  the  circum- 
stances therein  exhibited,  of  the  period  1813 — 1815,  and  recall  the 
practical  circumstances  of  that  pen^,  when  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
seventy  millions  per  annum  were  collected,  from  less  than  three  millions 
of  fEunilies,  and  forty  to  fifty  millions  per  annum,  in  addition,  raised  by 
loans ; — ^it  would  seem,  as  though  the  only  way  to  render  taxation  light 
in  its  burden,  and  easy  in  its  collection,  were  to  increase  its  amount !  For 
at  that  period,  whether  we  look  at  the  amount  as  exhibited  in  the  state- 
ment alluded  to,  or  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  practical  circumstances 
of  the  period,  it  really  seems,  that  the  greater  the  amount  both  of  taxes 
and  of  loans  demanded,  the  greater  the  facility  with  which  they  were  ob- 
tained. It  seems  as  though  the  philosopher's  stone,  an  object  of  so  much 
research,  and  of  such  anxious  solicitude  in  past  ages,  really  consisted 
(without  their  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it,)  in  the  system  of  the  "  Pilot 
who  weathered  the  storm,''  and  those  *'  Gentlemen  of  England,"  who 
were  the  ^'  mariners''  of  the  state  vessel  in  those  pretended  gales. 

In  the  course  of  our  illustration,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
privation  and  distress  so  severely  felt  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  at  the 
present  time,  results  mainly  from  the  mistaken  notion  entertained,  equally 
by  the  governors  and  the  governed,  as  to  the  nature  and  advantages  of 
external  and  foreign  commerce  ;  before  we  proceed,  therefore,  to  offer  any 
further  observations  on  the  statement  No.  3.  page  105,  it  may  be  well  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  amount  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures,  exported  in  each  year  since  1776;  and  the  number  of 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  in  each  year  since  1 789,  as  exhibited  in  the 
first  and  second  columns  of  the  table  B.  page  106  ;  while  the  population 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  only  about  one-half,  as  exhibited  in  the 
statement  No.  1.  of  page  105.  By  the  statement  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  exported,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  column  of  Table  B.,  their 
power  and  means  of  production  appear  to  have  increased,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  four  to  one;  but  in  contravention  of  the  fair  inference 
deducible  firom  so  great  an  increase  of  production,  of  every  thing  so  well 
calculated  to  increase  the  comfort,  the  interest,  and  well  being  of  the  com- 
munity at  large, — the  second  column  exhibits  an  extent  of  insolvency 
and  embarrassment,  as  painful  to  contemplate,  as  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  fair  inference  deducible  from  the  fact  of  so  great  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction*    The  page  of  history  is  full  of  the  alternations  of  adversity  and 
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^nMpetity,to  which  coimtries  have  ever  been  sobjeet ;  the  un&iTOttfabtBAeM 
«f  seasons,  and  the  intervention  of  cauaee,  both  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
MJod  of  men  in  colliaion  with  each  other,  have  continually  subjected  the 
Jmlk  of  the  people,  of  every  country,  to  more  or  lees  of  privation  and  mi- 
j»ry :  but  it  is,  we  believe,  new  in  the  history  of  the  afifairs  of  nations,  fer 
ja  people  to  superabound  in  all  the  means  requisite  for  rendering  them 
coBifortable  and  hafmy,  whilst  privation  and  distress  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  means  for  preventing  them.  In  other  countries,  at 
the  present,  as  well  as  in  odier  times,  the  tyranny,  the  despotism,  the 
profligacy  and  licentiousness  of  the  rulers,  and  the  ignorance  and  indcH 
lence  of  the  ruled,  have  sunk  both  of  them  to  the  lowest  depths  of  physical 
and  moral  degradation ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  tlie 
administration  of  the  statesmen  in  England,  during  the  first  and  second 
ages  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  produce  the  same  sad  effects  fix)m  the 
iBxtreme  of  opposite  causes. 

In  the  task  which  we  have  here  imposed  upon  ourselves,  of  endeavooiw 
lag  to  show  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  as  it  really  is,  w« 
«re  not  insensible  to  the  innumerable  prejudices  to  which  we  stand  op^ 
posed  ;  we  are  well  aware  of  all  the  Jong,  and  deep,  and  almost  univer^ 
sally  indulged  prepossessions  cherished,  as  well  by  self-interest  as  byt 
error,  in  favour  of  the  most  opposite  conclusions  to  those  we  have  alreadjf 
4rawn.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  and  repeated  declamations 
which  have  emanated  £rom  persons  the  highest  in  pow^  and  authority^ 
and  by  some  deemed  so  in  intelligence,  asserting,  in  imqualified  terms^ 
im  increasing  prosperity.  But  we  shaill  rest  our  case  entirely  on  the 
<evideBce  of  facts,  as  laid  from  time  to  time  before  the  Parliament  o£ 
the  country;  we  shall  seek  no  aid  from  the  force  of  opinion;  and, 
udess  the  evidences  of  the  facts  which  we  exhibit  should  prove  for- 
sworn, in  despite  of  all  the  pompous  declamations  and  repeated  assertions 
$0  the  contrary,  we  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  substantiate,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  impartial  person,  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  i 
that,  notwithstanding  the  deceptive  illusion  which  may  blind  the  depen- 
dents on  the  sixty  millions  of  taxes  taken  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  condition  of  more  than  half  the  population  of  Great  Britain  ia 
such  as  to  portend  the  common  ruin  of  the  whole,  and,  if  not  speedily 
Ameliorated,  to  involve  all  classes  in  one  common  calamity. 
.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  parliamentary  returns  and  national 
accounts,  during  the  period  1784 — 1792,  are  so  incomplete  that  a  spe* 
eific  representation  of  all  the  items  in  each  year,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  1816 — 1822,  is  impossible.  It  was  not  till  the  commence-t 
ment  of  the  present  century  that  the  national  accounts  assumed  that 
'•rder  of  uniformity  which  they  now  bear;  and  it  was  reserved  for  a 
itall  more  recent  period  to  institute  that  order  of  minute  investigation, 
and  detail  of  illustration,  which,  if  persevered  in,  is  more  likely  thaa 
any  other  cause  to  be  the  means  of  averting  the  sad  effects  of  the  im- 
pending calamities  which  threaten  the  country,  ^s  the  national  accounts 
came  more  and  more  before  the  Public,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the 
naeans  of  exciting  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  order  of  investigatioa 
amongst  the  people  at  large,  which  shall  lead  the  Government  to  that 
?ight  course  of  action  to  which  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves 
iadifierenL 
.   The  reason  for  the  comparison  of  the  period  1783 — 1792  with  that  of 
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f!n6 — 1823,  has  been  the  analogy  between  the  two  periods.  It  waa  at 
Ae  close  of  l3ie  year  1782  tiiat  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France, 
j^ndn,  and  Holland  were  signed,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  after  a  contest  of 
eight  years :  1783  was,  therefore,  the  first  year  of  a  period  of  peace  and 
anintermpted  interconrse  with  the  whole  worid ;  and  1816  was  Hkewise  die 
fint  year  of  a  period  of  peace,  and  the  like  unintermpted  intercourse. 

The  statement  No.  1,  page  105,  shows  the  extent  of  the  population 
at  the  period  of  1783,  as  correctly  as  the  imperfect  order  of  the  ac« 
cemits  of  that  period  admit;  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  1782,  the 
foreign  productions  imported  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  9,714,000/., 
and  the  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  amounted  to 
9,919,000/.  The  statement  No.  3,  shows  the  amount  of  parish  assess-^ 
ments  and  the  proportion  expended  in  relief  of  paupers,  on  an  average 
ef  the  three  years  1782 — 4,  ending  25th  March,  1785,  and  also  the 
amount  of  taxation ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  both  parish  assessments 
and  taxes  show  no  inconsiderable  increase  on  the  amount  in  1776.  As 
fegards  the  taxes  during  the  eight  years  of  war,  4,980,201/.  of  an- 
nuities were  created,  and  consequently  occasioned  a  permanent  increase 
of  taxation  to  that  amount ;  but,  as  we  shall  show,  in  contrast  to  the 
period  1816 — 1823,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  which  the  war  of 
1775 — 1782  occasioned,  the  period  of  1784 — 1792  was  the  proudest^ 
most  interesting,  and  prosperous  ever  experienced  by  any  nation.  We 
are  not  at  present  aware  of  any  return  having  Tseen  presented  of  the 
amount  of  parish  assessments  in  the  interval  of  1784 — 1803,  but  from 
1784  to  1792  there  was  a  very  considerable  decrease;  but  the  most 
interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  period,  is  in  the  vast  increase 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment  which  the  people  at  large  experienced,  as 
exemplified  in  the  extraordinary  increase  of  supply  and  consumption 
of  tropical  and  all  foreign  productions.  The  importation,  which  is 
1782  amounted  to  only  9,714,000/.,  progressively  increased,  year  by 
year,  up  to  19,670,000/.  in  1791 ;  and,  so  far  from  this  vast  increase  of 
foreign  production  having  tended  to  constitute  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade,  a  term  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  by  some,  there  was  no 
less  than  18,750,000/.  of  gold  coined  at  the  Mint  during  the  same 
period.  The  increase  of  taxation,  therefore,  which  the  statement  No.  3 
exhibits  as  having  taken  place  from  1782  to  1792,  was  not  the  result,  as 
at  the  present  time,  of  an  oppression  at  the  expense  of  extreme  privation^ 
on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but  it  was  the  natural  overflow  of 
abundant  contribution,  arising  out  of  the  ample  means  of  all  classes  of 
Ihe  people,  to  consume  all  the  tributary  articles  of  revenue.  The  con- 
•mnption  of  tea,  which,  prior  to  1780,  had  never  amounted  to  five  and 
a  half  millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  and  which  in  1783  was  onlj 
2,734,657  pounds,  progressively  increased  to  upwards  of  sixteen 
fDoHlioim  of  pounds  in  1790;  nor  was  the  increase  of  taxation  marked 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  expenditure;  during  the  period  1786— 
W92  the  principal  of  243,277/.  of  annuities  had  been  purchased^ 
and  the  purchase  money  redistributed  in  giving  reaction  and  vigour  ta 
Ae  energies  of  the  time,  and  not  applied,  as  in  the  present  day,  te 
cherish  a  system  of  loan-jobbing  and  delusion,  as  contemptible  for  the 
meanness  and  trickery  with  which  it  is  pursued,  as  it  will  prove  in^ 
jtrions  to  tiie  g^ezieral  interests  of  the  people. 
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How  diflferent  the  resuk  of  the  period  1816—1823;  and  how  de- 
plorable the  difference!  Although,  since  the  period  1798 — 1802,  the 
population  has  increased,  as  near  as  possible,  one-third,  so  far  from  their 
experiencing  any  increase  of  comfort  since  that  period,  the  supply  of 
tropica]  and  foreign  productions  is  actually  less,  on  an  average  of  the  last 
three  years,  than  it  was  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  1798 — 1802, 
consequently  showing  an  increase  of  privation  on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  It  may  be  at- 
tempted to  be  argued  that  the  supply  of  tropical  and  foreign  productions 
forms  no  just  criterion  from  which  to  draw  such  conclusions,  or  by  which 
to  determine  the  well  being  of  a  great  community :  because,  it  may  be 
said,  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  people  may  so  far  have  increased 
their  internal  resources  and  increased  their  internal  supply,  as  mate- 
rially to  diminish  the  necessity  of  supply  from  external  resources : — To 
meet  this  argument,  in  the  table  B.,  we  have  exhibited,  in  collateral 
columns,  the  number  of  quarters  of  malt  and  pounds  of  tea  charged 
with  duty  in  each  year  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  one  an  internal 
and  the  other  a  foreign  production ;  and  we  deemed  it  desirable  to  exhibit 
these  two  commodities  in  connexion  with  each  other,  because,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  when  the  privation  of  the  people  has  been 
adverted  to,  and  the  diminished  consumption,  either  ox  malt  or  of  tea, 
pointed  out  in  evidence  of  the  fact,  the  reason  for  such  diminution  has 
been  shifited  from  one  commodity  to  the  other :  when  malt  was  pointed 
out,  it  was  contended  that  the  diminution  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increasing  predilection  for,  and  consumption  of  tea;  and,  when  the 
diminished  consumption  of  tea  was  pointed  out,  it  has  then  been  con- 
tended that  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  increasing  patriotic  feelings 
of  the  people,  in  preferring  the  more  wholesome  beverage  of  beer,  the  pro- 
duction of  their  own  dear  soil ;  and,  to  aid  the  argument  in  favour  of 
accounting  for  the  diminished  consumption  of  tea,  coffee  has  sometimes 
been  adverted  to.  It  is  true  that  the  consumption  of  coffee  has  expe- 
rienced some  increase  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  aggregate 
consumption  of  the  country  is  only  about  sufficient  to  afford  a  hearty 
breakfast  daily  for  each  soldier  of  his  Majesty's  army,  and,  as  such,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  scale  of  subsistence,  or  as  contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  the  nation. 

A  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  the  number  of  quarters  of  malt  and 
pounds  of  tea,  charged  with  duty,  like  the  diminished  supply  of  tropical 
and  foreign  productions,  will  show,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  one- 
,  third  in  the  nimiber  of  consumers,  that  there  is  a  decrease  rather  than 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  both  those  articles ;  and,  when  their 
universal  appreciation  is  considered,  and  how  essentially  they  both  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  all  classes,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  demonstrative  that  the  privations  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  in- 
creased in  a  proportionate  ratio  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  Nor 
does  this  fact,  conclusive  as  it  is,  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  ^eater 
moiety  of  the  people,  by  any  means,  in  that  unfavourable  and  unhappy 
State  in  which  they  exist ;  it  only  serves  to  show  the  fact  in  the  aggpre- 
gate,  and  on  the  principle  of  supposing  that  the  privation  is  borne  equally 
by  the  whole  community.  But  although  we  have  no  data  by  which  we 
can  found  any  precise  rate  or  scale  of  proportion,  showing  how  the  sum 
total  of  privation  has  pressed  more  severely  on  one  class  than  on  anotberi 
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yet  we  Itnow  that,  amidst  the  aggregate  extent  of  privation,  no  incon-* 
fiiderable  portion  of  the  population  have  greatly  increased  in  indulgencies 
of  cveiy  kind.  It  is  therefore  further  conclusive,  as  regards  that  unhappy 
portion  of  the  population  on  whom  the  privation  falls,  that  it  is  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  but  that  it  is  further 
aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  other  part  of  the  population  have  increased 
those  indulgencies. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  know-* 
ing  the  extent  of  consumption  of  all  the  great  articles  of  subsistence,  as 
we  have  of  the  consumption  of  malt  and  of  tea.  It  is  a  set-off  to  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  that  it  furnishes  such  unquestionable  data  from 
which  to  draw  correct  conclusions ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  abuses  to 
which,  as  long  as  selfishness  constitutes  the  ruling  passion  of  govern- 
ments, the  measure  would  give  rise,  it  would  be  well  to  subject  every 
commodity  to  such  regulations  as  taxation  produces.  The  objection  is  not 
to  taxation  as  a  general  measure,  but  to  the  abuses  connected  with 
its  management. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  data  as  to  the  extent  of  consumption  of 
the  leading  articles  of  subsistence,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  strengthen 
the  proo&  of  our  conclusions,  as  regards  the  increasing  privation  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  by  any  assertion  as  to  the  disproportionate  supply  of 
the  main  articles  of  subsistence  to  the  increased  population.    The  only 
statement  of  fact  that  has  been  laid  before  the  public,  bearing  on  our 
subject,  in  reference  to  the  more  substantial  articles  of  subsistence,  is  a 
return  made  to  Parliament  last  session  of  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  and 
sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  Market  during  the  last  30  years.    This  document 
riiows,  that  on  an  average  of  the  Bye  years,  1798 — 1802,  the  supply  was 
123,293  head  of  cattle,  and  786,730  sheep,  per  annum ;  and  on  an  average 
of  the  ^re  years,  1818 — 1822,  that  the  supply  was  138,076  head  of  cat- 
tle, and  1,061,706  sheep:  a  considerable  increase  certainly;  but  in  the 
first  period  the  consumers  did  not  exceed  900,000,  and  in  the  latter  period 
they  amounted  to  1,274,000 ;  consequently,  had  the  supply  of  animal  food 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  consumers,  instead  of  138,076  head 
of  cattle  it  would  have  been  174,637,  and  instead  of  1,061,706  sheep 
they  would  have  amounted  to  1,1 14,370,  being  a  diminution  of  supply  in 
the  five  years  1 8 18 — 1 822,  in  comparison  with  the  ^ve  years  1 798 — 1 802, 
of  no  less  than  36,361  head  of  cattle,  and  52,61 1  sheep  per  aimum. 
We  might  add  several  other  abstract  accounts  of  a  similar  nature  in  evi- 
dence o{  our  conclusions ;  but  being  local  and  partial,  they  would  be  open 
to  objections.     We  know  even  that  the  statement  of  the  number  of  head  of 
cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  during  the  last  30  years  has  been  con- 
ttdered  as  proving  nothing ;  we  are  aware  of  all  the  reasons  assigned, 
and  aiguments  used,  in  endeavouring  to  negative  Jt;  although  they  do 
not  in  the  least  affect  our  conclusions,  as  it  is  but  a  partial  or  local  proof 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  country  at  large,  we  are  not  desirous  of 
iayiag  much  stress  upon  it.    We  consider  the  statements  of  malt  and  of 
tea,  if  DO  other  evidence  could  be  produced,  quite  conclusive  oi[  the  fact 
of  an  increase  of  privation,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  number  oC 
eonsuners.      We  might,  however,  bring  forward  every  other  taxed  com- 
modity, and  show  that  privation  does  not  merely  exist  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  consumers,  but  that  in  many  articles  therQ 
is  an  actual  decrease  of  consumption,  notwithstanding  the  increased  num« 
OrknUBerald,r0i.l.  O 
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ber  of  confiumers  I  Wine,  the  most  natural  and  the  moat  uniyeraaUy  m- 
teemed  drink,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  agea,  and  the  most  conducive  to 
that  exhilarating  flow  of  ^irits,  which  man  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to 
^oyy  u  almost  unknown,  in  name  as  wc^  as  in  taste,  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  British  people ;  and  instead  of  any  increase  of  consumpti<m  during  the 
last  30  years,  its  consumption  has  decreased  nearly  one-half;  but  we  will 
not  amplify  our  subject  by  minute  details,  as  the  next  circumstance  to 
which  we  shall  advert  will  in  itself  eaSace  to  substantiate  the  position 
which  we  have  laid  down. 

The  statement  No.  3,  p.  105,  exhibits  both  the  amount  of  parish  assess- 
ments, and  the  proportion  of  those  amounts  expended  in  relief  of  paupers 
in  each  year  since  1811.  The  maximum  of  money  amount,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  in  tikie  year  1817,  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1818  ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  comparatiyely  higher  money  amount  of  that  year,  we 
shall  show  mat  the  oppression  of  the  payers  ot  those  assessments,  as  well 
as  the  privation  and  misery  of  the  receivers,  has  progressively  increased 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is,  however,  in  the  first  place  desirable  to 
offer  seme  observations  on  the  amount  o£  the  parish  assessments  in  1803, 
in  which  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aarerage  price  of  wheat  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  average  price  in  1821 ;  and  the  increase  of  anaount  of 
the  parish  assessments  between  the  years  1821  and  1803,  on  a  cursory  view 
of  the  subject,  does  not  appear  greater  than  the  increase  between  1803  and 
the  average  of  the  three  years  1782—4 :  butit  is  not  unimportant  to  a  m<xe 
correct  view  of  the  subject  to  obeerve,  that  the  period  for  making  up  the 
parochial  accounts  is  the  25th  af  March  in  each  year,  and  that  the 
amounts  in  each  year  since  1811  imply  from  the  25th  of  March^  1812, 
to  the  25th  of  March,  1813,  and  so  on  to  the  25th  of  March,  1822, 
being  the  latest  period  up  to  which  any  return  has  been  presented  to  Pai^ 
liament ;  but  in  the  last  return,  ordered  by  Parliamoit  to  be  printed  on  the 
16th  of  July  last,  in  which  the  amount  for  1803  is  included,  it  is  not 
stated  whether  it  is  from  the  25th  of  March,  1802,  to  the  same  date  in 
1803,  or  fix)m  the  25th  of  March,  1803,  to  the  same  date  in  1804.  If  it 
was  from  March  1802,  to  March  1803,  by  reference  to  the  average  prices 
of  wheat,  as  exhibited  in  column  No.  3  of  TaUe  B.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  equivalent  of  the  money  amount  in  quarters  of  wheat  is  above  on»- 
seventti  less  than  if  it  ended  March  1804.  It  may  be  noticed  also,  that  the 
two  preceding  yetfts  were  remarkable  for  an  unprecedented  high  price  of 
wheat,  and  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  person  conversant  with 
the  practical  circumstances  of  that  period,  that  it  was  the  unfvecedented 
high  money  price  of  all  articles  of  subsistence  in  the  years  1800  and 
1801,  which  occasioned  the  baneful  system  of  paoperiso)  to  take  sudi  deep 
root  in  every  part  of  the  country.  But  su{^posing  we  should  not  be  able  to 
draw  any  condosions  from  the  pecuHar  circumstances  of  that  period, 
tending  to  make  the  parish  assessments  a{^>ear  more  opfnessive  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  at  the  period  of  1803,— supposing  we  regard  no  difiEerence 
of  drcumstances  excc^  the  increase  of  population,  and  look  mer^y  at  the 
money  amounts  of  the  two  periods,  uncoimected  with  any  consideration  of 
change  of  circumstances ; — it  will  be  seen  that  the  money  expended  in  re- 
lief of  paupers  out  of  a  population  of  8,872,980  in  1803  was  4,077,89U, 
and  the  sum  expended  for  the  like  purpose  out  of  a  population  of  1 1 ,978,875 
in  1821  was  6,358,703/. ;  whilst  had  the  number  ofuecapem  increased  only 
ta  the  ratio  of  the  iimoa«o  ot  j^viatiouf  mad  tho  rate  of  iidtaMtoBco 
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remained  the  same,  tiie  money  amount  in  1821  would  haye  been  onfy 
5,363,10^.,  instead  of  6,358,703/. ;  and  even  this  incieage,  widxmt  at 
all  taking  into  conaideration  the  difference  of  the  eireomBtances  of  the 
two  periode,  is  in  itself,  in  onr  judgment,  sufficient  to  excite  the  most 
pain&l  forebodings:  and,  as  we  proceed  in  our  illustration^  it  will  be  seen 
that  thechange  of  circumstances,  instead  of  palliating  the  evU,  will  aggra- 
vate it  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  years  1812  and  1813,  also,  were  fB'^ 
markable  £ot  the  high  money  price  of  the  main  article  of  subostence, 
viz.  wheat ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  erery  other  article  of  subsis- 
tence at  that  period  bore  a  corresponding  high  price  to  the  high  price  of 
bread,  which  will  account  for  ^e  high  money  amount  of  the  pansh  assess^ 
ments  in  those  two  years.  But  we  will  now  bring  the  subject  down  to  the 
year  1814,  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1815,  aa  affording  more  drcum-^ 
stfeai&ial  details  for  illustration,  being  the  last  year  of  the  war^  and  in  thafi 
respect  analagous  to  the  period  of  1782-3. 

In  the  session  of  1815  an  act  was  passed  (65  Oeo.  III.  c.  xhiL)  for 
procuring  returns  relative  to  the  expense  and  maintenance  of  paupers 
in  England  and  Wales ;  and  in  eomplianoe  therewith,  in  the  sessbn  of 
1818,  a  very  circumstantial  account  was  presented  to  Parliament  of  the 
total  amount  of  parish  assessments  in  each  separate  parish  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  the  proportion  thereof  expended  in  the  relief  of  paupers 
in  the  three  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  ending  the  25th  of  March, 
1815,  and  also  of  tiie  number  of  persons  recmving  relief.  For  ib^ 
year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1815,  in  Table  C,  is  exhibited  the 
amounts  expended  on  paupers  in  each  county  of  Eti^land  and  Wales, 
and  the  numbv  of  families  receiving  relief  in  each  county,  dii^guishihg 
the  proportion  receiving  temporary  relief  from  those  receiving  permaneiS 
relief;  and  of  those  receiving  permanent  relief,  distinguishing  the  nmn-' 
ber  in  workhouses  from  the  number  not  in  workhouses. 

The  return  made  to  Parliament  last  session  of  the  amount  of  the  paro^ 
chial  assessments,  and  the  proportion  thereof  expended  in  relief  of  paupers 
in  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1822,  does  not  specify  at.  all  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief,  and  as  such  in  itself  is  destitute  of  sJl 
utility  of  purpose !  we  have,  therefore,  exhibited  in  the  Tables  D.  B« 
and  F.  pages  108, 9»  10,  ^e  amount  of  parish  assessments,  and  the  pro^ 
portion  thoTBof  expended  in  relief  of  paupers  in  each  county  of  &)giand 
and  WaleS)  in  connexion  with  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  number 
of  frumlies,  their  avocations,  total  population,  th^  territtvial  extent  ii$ 
statute  acres,  proportion  of  acres  in  tillage  and  pasture,  rental  of  ditto, 
number  of  persons  in  friendly  societies,  &e.  %c.  in  each  county ;  under  D; 
the  counties  are  exhibited  in  alphabetical  order;  under  E.  hi  order  of 
total  population ;  and  under  F.  in  order  of  the  extent  of  agricultural 
population :  we  have  thus  transposed  them  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
if  by  that  means  they  would  produce  any  additional  important  con^ 
elusions ;  although  in  this  respect,  for  want  of  more  positive  data,  nmtber 
our  wishes  nor  our  expectations  have  been  realised,  the  several  subjects 
exhibited  will  be  eeen  to  render  each  other  additionally  and  reciprocally 
interesting,  and  the  whole  to  afford  every  overseer  and  every  payer  of 
pauper  rates  in  the  kingdom  much  scope  for  reflection. 

The  calculations  in  the  last  columns  of  the  Tables  B.  and  F.will,  on 
exaimnation,  be  seen  to  be  fallacious,  as  regards  the  actual  rate  of 
assessments  per  head  on  the  payers  of  the  aseeswaentg;  the  result  of  the 
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calculationfl  having  been  deduced  by  dividing  the  total  stun  afteoed  by 
the  total  number  of  persons,  includiag  the  receivers  and  dependents  on, 
as  well  as  the  payers  of  the  assessments.  In  the  absence  of  the  requi- 
site data,  from  which  to  draw  a  more  correct  representation,  it  was 
thought  that  the  principle  of  the  calculation  would  lead  to  a  correct 
representation  of  the  dinerence  of  pressure  of  the  parochial  assessments 
on  the  different  counties ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  exhibition  is  to 
a  certain  extent  interesting,  though  on  mature  reflection  it  will  be  found 
calculated  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

The  two  coimties  which  exhibit  the  extreme  of  rate,  according  to  the 
rule  of  calculation  adopted,  are  Sussex  and  Lancashire :    the  former 
exhibiting  the  maximum  of  rate,  and  the  latter  the  minimum.     The  sum 
expended  in  relief  of  paupers  in  Sussex  in  1821,  divided  on  the  total 
population  of  the  county,  being  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  22s.  per  head, 
whilst  in  Lancashire,  in  the  same  year,  the  total  sum  expended  for  the 
like  purpose,  divided  on  the  total  population  of  that  county,  is  only  at 
the  rate  of  4s.  Sd.  per  head,  being  a  difference  of  more  than  4i  to  1. 
This  difference,  on  a  superficial  or  cursory  view  of  the  subject,  may  be 
regarded  as  auguring  favourably  for  Lancashire,  being  a  county  in  which 
the  trading  and  manufricturing  population  are  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  of 
ligricultunil  population,  whilst  in  Sussex  the  agricultural  population  is  in 
the  proportion  of  4  to  3  of  traders,  manufacturers,  and  handicrafUmen.    It 
is  calculated,  on  a  slight  consideration  of  the  subject,  to  lead  to  the  most 
favourable  conclusions  on  behalf  of  the  advantages  of  our  manufactur- 
ing system,  and  to  show  that  the  pressure  of  parochial  taxation  and  of 
national  privation  fialls  more  particularly  on  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  population.  Strongly  as  the  exhibition  in  question  may  seem  to  justify 
such  an  inference,  and  obviously  distressed  as  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  population  is,  a  little  explanation  will  suffice  to  show  that  all  the 
active  and  productive  classes  of  the  community  are  equally  oppressed. 
As  regards,  for  instance,  the  apparent  disproportionately  large  rate  of 
the  parochial  assessments  in  Sussex,  the  probability  is,  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  remimeration  for  labour  is  paid  out  of  the  parochial 
taxes,  so  that  while  the  payments   appear  laree,  the  payer  receives 
an  equivalent  in  labour  for  the  additionid  rate  of  assessment.     In  some 
agricultural  districts,  or  parishes  specially,  it  \a  the  rule,  that  when  a 
person  applies  for  parocblal  aid,  he  is  sent  in  rotation  firom  one  occupier 
of  land  to  another,  to  perform  so  many  days'  labour  for  each,  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  occupation,  and  receives  so  much  per  day  or  week 
as  the  employers  amongst  themselves  arbitrarily  agree  upon,  and  this 
without  charging  it  at  all  to  the  parish  rates.     In  some  parishes  the 
employer  pays  half  the  rate  agreed  upon  for  labour,  and  sends  the 
employed  to  the  overseer  of  the  parish  for  the  other  half ;  and  in  other 
panshes,  as  probably  is  generally  the  case  in  Sussex,  they  are  sent  to 
the  parish  officer  for  die  whole  of  their  remuneration  for  labour.     This,  it 
will  be  perceived,  is  an  increased  perversion  of  the  pauper  system  in 
a  moral  view,  both  as  regards  payers  and  receivers,  rather  than  an 
increased  oppression  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  will  suffice  to  account  for 
the  apparently  large   amount  of  the  rates  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
Whilst  in- the  manufacturing  districts,  and  especially  in  Lancashire,  the 
system  is  vequally  perverted  on  opposite  principles,  by  diminishing  the 
money  amount  to  the  payers  at  th^  expense  of  increasing  privation^  and 
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diminifthing  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  receivers ;  so  that^  on  an 
analytical  and  close  investigation  of  the  subject,  the  most  opposite  con- 
clusions are  deducible  to  those  to  be  drawn  from  a  superficisd  or  cursory 
view  of  it.  It  will  be  noticed  with  respect  to  Lancashire,  that  although 
the  sum  expended  in  relief  of  paupers  appears  proportionately  less  than 
in  any  other  county  of  the  kingdom,  the  proportion  of  the  parochial  as- 
sessments expended  for  other  purposes  than  in  relief  of  poverty,  is  in  a 
coiresponding  degree  greater  than  in  any  other  county,  although  inferior 
in  extent  to  seven  others :  it  will  be  seen  also  that  select  vestries  are 
favoured  institutions  in  Lancashire.  The  inference  therefore  is,  that  the 
means  which  in  other  counties  are  applied  in  some  degree  in  alleviating 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  in  Lancashire  are  applied  in  embittering  it, 
and  in  rendering  privation  more  and  more  severe  by  diminij^hipg  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  water,  constituting  the 
main  articles  of  subsistence  in  that  populous,  tyrannized,  and  oppressed 
county :  but  as  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  more  fully  elucidating 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  our  exposition  of  the 
Commercial  System,  we  will  for  the  present  leave  the  advocates  of  low 
prices  and  oppression  to  their  reflections. 

In   the  observations  on  the   return    made  to   Parliament  in  1818, 
(page  *630),  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
received  parochial  relief,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1812 — 14,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  as  returned  in  1811,  was  only  as  9  J  to  100, 
whilst  in  the  following  statement  (p.  102)  it  is  represented  at  45  in  1812, 
44  in  1813,  and  42  in  1814 :  this  difference,  before  we  proceed  further, 
we  deem  it  important  to  reconcile.     Although  in  the  Parliamentary 
Return,  as  well  in  the  summary  as  in  the  detailed  return  of  every  parish 
separately,  the  number  of  persons  relieved  permanently  are  distinctly 
stated  as  "not  including  the  children  of  such  persons,''  yet,  in  deducing 
the  proportional  of  only  9|  to  100,  the  number  relieved  was  made  a  divisor 
on  the  total  population  of  men,  women,  and  children,  instead  of  on  the 
number  of  fanulies,  which  obviously  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  correct  proportional ;  and  although  the  column  specify- 
ing the   number  relieved  occasionally,  does  not  state  whether  children 
2Lre  included  or  not,  it  requires  but  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  discover,  that  should  the  number  include  several  cases  of  indi- 
viduality, yet  the  greater  proportion  will  apply  to  families;   and  the 
proportional  exhibited   in  the  following  statement  has  been  deduced, 
by    dividing  the  total  number  of  families  at  the    respective    periods 
by  the  number  of  persons  relieved.     It  is  probable  that  by  so  doing 
the  proportional  which  we   exhibit  rather  exceeds  than  otherwise  the 
actual  proportional,  could  it  be  ascertained ;  a  circimistance  which  the 
imperfect  order   of  the   accounts    precludes.       If   a  man,   his    wife, 
and  Bye  or  six  children  obtaining  relief,  are  returned  as  only  one  per- 
son relieved,  it  is  obviously   fallacious  to  represent   a  proportional  de- 
duced firom  the  total  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  divided  by 
the  number  represented  as  relieved ;  but  all  the  accounts  which  have 
hitherto  been  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  pauperism  and 
parochial  assessments,  whilst  they  exhibit  a  highly  creditable,  clerk-like 
and  pains-taking  character,  and  a  great  mass  of  very  interesting  abstract 
information,  yet  are  so  far  deficient  in  purpose,  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  dmwing  any  purely  philpsophical  deduction  from  them ;  but,  aa 
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we  ahall  hard  occftaioa  to  advert  to  this  part  of  the  suliject  hereafter,  we 
shall  not  offer  any  further  observation  upon  it  here,  but  show  as  we 
proceed,  that  although  the  proportional  exhibited  in  the  following  state^ 
ment  may  somewhat  exceed  the  reality,  and  differ  much  from  tiiat  exhi- 
bited in  ^e  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1818,  yet  it  does  not  materially 
exceed  the  reality,  could  it  be  ascertained,  and  whether  correct  or  not 
as  a  proportional  in  each  specific  year,  it  is  perfectly  so  in  reference  to 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  different  years. 

In  the  following  Statement,  in  addition  to  the  proportion  out  of  every 
100  receiving  relief,  are  also  exhibited  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  relieved  in  each  of  the  years  1803,  1813 — 15,  out 
of  tibe  parish  assessments ;  the  total  number  of  families  at  each  period ; 
the  annual  rate  of  relieJF  per  head  received,  dividing  the  total  sum 
expended  on  the  total  number  relieved ;  and  a  scale  of  subsistence  in 
pounds  of  bread,  according  to  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  each  year ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  in  friendly  societies  at  the  respective  periods; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  all  the  leading  features  of  the  subject 
at  one  point  of  view,  we  have  recapitulated  the  total  sums  expended  in 
each  of  the  years^  and  their  amount  of  equivalent  in  quarters  of  wheat. 


1802-3. 

1812-13. 

1813-14. 

1814-15. 

1821-2. 

Relieved  per- 1  In  workhouse .  • . , 

manently   )  Not  in  workhouse 

Relieved  occasionally  •  •  • 

Total  number  relieved. 

Total  number   of  (kmilies  ati 

83,468 
336,200 
305,900 

97,223 
434,441 
440,249 

94,085 
430,140 
429,770 

88,115 
406,887 
400,971 

Tlie  tmAv 

cdTbyreUef 
■ot  iMtnSed 
liitli«MliirM 
fcrtlUsTW. 

725,568 

^971,913 

953,995 

895,773 

1,850,000 
•40 

ifS  12    6 
•167; 

•45 
£6  16  10 

•109 

2^142,148 
•44 

£6  12   0 
•123 

•42 

£6    1    0 

•165 

ai493«423 

Proportton  out  of  every  100 1 
receiving  relief. } 

Annual  rate  per  head,  dividing  ^ 
the  total  sum  expended  by> 
the  total  number  relieved.. .  J 

Scale  of  subsistence  in  pounds, 
of  bread,  according  to  the) 
average  price  of  wheat  inj 
each  year "^ 

Total  amount  expended  iu)  ^ 

each  year I  * 

Equivalent  in  quarters  of  wheat. 

Number  of  persons  in  friendly) 
societies ) 

4,077,891 
1,209,756 

6,656,105 
1,061,438 

6,294,584 
1,157,625 

5,418,  45 
1,484,615 

6,358,703 
2,250^868 

704,350 

821,319 

838,728 

925,439 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  in  the  return  made  to  Parliament  last 
session,  of  the  requisite  data  to  admit  of  incontrovertible  conclusions  being 
drawn  from  them,  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  evils  of  pau- 
perism, that  return  affords  sufficient  grounds  for  some  very  interesting  and 
important  approximate  conclusions  on  the  subject  The  total  sum  ex- 
pended in  relief  of  paupers,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1^22, 
it  will  be  seen  was  6,358,703/. ;  and  we  have  {nneviously  shown,  that  had 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  been  only  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  increase  of  population  since  1801,  and  the  scale  of  subsis- 
tence or  rate  of  relief  remained  the  same  as  in  the  year  1803-4,  the  total 
sum  required  in  1821-2  would  have  been  only  5,363»102/.  instead  of 
6,358^703^.  A  twofold  question  therefore  arises  out  of  the  dispropor- 
tionately larjg;e  amount  expended  in  1821-2,  over  and  above  the  amount 
expended  in  1803-4 :  which  is  this,  Have  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
relief  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  population 
since  1801  ?  or,  has  the  rate  of  relief  been  increased?  If  we  should  be 
able  to  show,  thst  instead  of  the  scale  of  subsistence  or  rate  of  relief 
having  been  increased,  and  the  comfort  of  the  pauper  thereby  improved, 
since  the  period  of  1803,  the  rate  of  relief  has  actually  been  reduced ; 
and  reduced,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  rate  of  relief  of  that  period, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  the  main  ardcles  of 
subsistence  once  1814,  it  would  further  prove  to  demonstration  the  po- 
sition which  we  have  previously  laid  down ;  viz.  that  the  number  of  pau- 
pers have  increased  in  a  fiightful  and  an  alarming  degree ;  and  that  their 
privation  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers. 
Before  we  attempt  to  show  that  such  is  the  fact,  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe  that  the  extent  of  parochial  relief  by  no  means  affords  any 
just  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  comfort  or  i»ivation  of  the  pau- 
pers, as  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  examples: — In  a  fajnily 
receiving  permanent  relief,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  family  subsists 
entirely  on  the  parochial  aid  afforded ;  for  permanent  relief  is  given,  in 
seven  or  eight  cases  out  often,  where  the  family  labour  for  a  part  of  their 
subsistence;  and  when  the  remuneration  for  their  labour  has  been  deemed 
inadequate  to  their  subsistence,  the  parish  funds  have  been  resorted  to. 
If,  therefore,  in  cases  where  a  man  with  a  family,  say  of  a  wife  and  six 
children,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  earning  twelve  shillings  per  week,  and 
receiviog  four  shillings  per  week  £rom  the  parish  funds ;  die  remuneration 
for  his  labour  may  have  been  reduced  to  six  shillings,  or  perhaps  five 
shillings  per  week,  whilst  the  parish  has  persisted  in  confining  its  aid 
to  the  same  sum  as  when  the  remuneration  for  h|s  labour  was  double  the 
amount ;  and  on  this  principle,  as  well  in  reference  to  those  who  receive 
occasional  relief,  as  to  those  who  receive  permanent  relief,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  total  sum  expended  in  relief  of  paupers  may  remain  the  same, 
and  even  be  increased,  without  the  number  receiving  relief  being  in- 
creased ;  and  yet  the  privation  and  discomfort  of  those  so  receiving  relief 
may  be  increased  one-third  or  one-half;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that 
any  return  which  may  be  made  to  Parliament,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  expended,  and  the  numbers  on  whom  it  is  expended,  does  not 
also  comprehend  whatever  remuneration  they  may  receive  for  their  labour, 
will  preclude  any  conclusion  of  a  purely  philosof^cal  nature  being  drawn 
from  it. 

It  may  by  some  be  argued  that  in  reference  to  parochial  assessments, 
or  pauper  taxation,  as  well  as  general  taxation,  there  is  but  one  object 
to  be  regarded,  and  that  is  to  reduce  both  as  much  as  posisible.  Condi- 
tionally it  is  desirable  that  both  should  be  reduced ;  but  a  determined 
reduction  unconditionally,  would  be  as  inhuman  as  it  would  prove  impo- 
litic. It  is  true  that  the  privation  of  the  pauper,  in  an  abstract  point  of 
view,  may  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  humanity,  rather  than  one  of 
political  economy ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  as  in  the  body  physical,  so 
in  the  body  poUtic;  whatever  pang  an  individual  member  of  the  body 
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phyaical  may  feel,  produces  a  corresponding  sensation  through  the  whole ; 
80  with  any  specific  class,  or  part  of  any  political  community,  whatever  pri- 
vations any  one  class  may  experience,  produces  an  effect  on  the  whole, 
and  especially  so  on  the  active  and  productive  proportion.  The  first 
consequent  effect  of  the  privation  of  any  given  class  or  part,  is  a  cor- 
responding decrease  of  consumption,  and  a  consequent  decrease  of 
interest  and  value  of  that  which  is  consumed,  whence  follows  a  general 
derangement  of  the  value  of  property  on  one  side,  and  an  increase  of 
crime  and  immorality  on  the  other ;  with  a  perversion  and  subjugation 
of  the  physical  and  moral  powers  of  those  deprived. 

As  the  last  return  relative  to  pauperism,  made  to  Parliament,  does 
not  specify  the  number  of  persons  receiving  parochial  relief;  and  as  no 
attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  received  for  labour 
by  those  so  receiving  such  relief,  we  are  of  course  precluded  from  stating, 
with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  desirable,  the  precise  extent  of  pau- 
perism, and  the  privations  which  it  occasions :  but  those  who  have  any  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  practical  operations  and  practical  circum- 
stances of  the  time  know,  that  since  the  year  1814,  the  rate  of  subsistence 
has  been  reduced  very  considerably  beyond  the  rate  of  reduction  in  the 
piice  of  commodities:  and  had  therefore  the  total  sum  expended  in 
the  relief  of  pauperism  in  1821,  accorded  with  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
pf  the  means  of  subsistence  since  1814,  it  would  have  been  only  about 
4,000,000/.  instead  of  6,358,703/. ;  being  a  half  more  than  it  ought  to 
have  b^en  in  reference  to  the  sum  expended  in  1814,  as  the  Statement 
No.  3;  in  the  following  page,  shows,  by  the  column  of  equivalents  of  the 
fnoney  amounts  in  quarters  of  wheat :  and  by  which  statement  it  is  seen 
also  that  in  reference  to  the  year  1817,  ending  25th  March,  1818,  (a  year 
that  will  be  remembered  to  the  end  of  their  days  by  the  present  generation 
of  aitW^us  and  labourers  of  every  class,)  although  the  money  amount  of 
the  par^ehial  assessments  of  that  year  is  considerably  reduced,  the  as- 
sessments In  each  succeeding  year  have  been  virtually,  and  to  all  intenta 
and  purposes,  more  and  more  oppressive  to  the  payers ;  and  finally,  as 
regards  the  last  year  of  which  the  accounts  have  been  presented  in 
}  821-2,  it  exhibits  an  extent  of  oppression  on  one  side,  and  of  dependence 
and  distress  on  the  other,  without  any  example  in  the  history  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country  at  any  former  period. 

Having  brought  this  inquiry  to  a  point  at  which  we  can  conveniently 
arrest  our  pen,  we  shall  break  off  here ;  and  resume  the  subject  in  our 
succeeding  Number,  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  influence 
and  effect  of  our  colonial  and  foreign  commerce  on  the  internal  interests 
of  the  country.  The  Tables  which  follow,  and  which  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  this  argument,  will  form  a  Synopsis  of  the  actual  State 
pf  the  Country. 
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TABLE  (A.) 

No.  I.— Statbmbht  of  the  Total  Population  of  Gbbat  BBiTAiN,at  five  Decimal 
Periods,  siace  1780;  tpedfytng  the  proportion  in  Englmd,  Wales,  And  Scotland, 
separately. 


TBAR8. 

EDglaiKl. 

Wftlea. 

Scotland. 

Army  and  Niivy. 

TotiU 
Groat  Britain. 

1781 
1791 
1801 
1811 
ISfl 

7,473,000 
8,175,000 
8,331,434 
9,538,887 
11,861^437 

480,000 
500,000 
541,546 
611,788 
717,438 

1,470,000 
1,500,000 
1,599,068 
1,805,688 
8,093,466 

850.000 
800,000 
470,958 
640,500 
319,300 

9,673,000 
10,175/)00 
10,948,646 
18,596,803 
14,391,631 

Ho.  S.— Am  ALT  818  of  the  Population  in  1881 ;  showing  the  Nnmber  of  Families  of 
which  it  was  comprised,  their  Avocations,  and  the  Nnmb^  of  Hooses  they  orcopied. 


FMBiIiea  employed  in  Agricultnre*  • 
Do.  in  Trade,  Maanfactares,  or  1 

Handicraft \ 

Do.  not  comprised  in  either 

Total  No.  of  FamiUes 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Britain. 

773,738 

1,118,895 

454,690 

74,883 
41,680 
30,801 

130,700 
190,864 
186,997 

978,656 

1,350,839 

618,488 

8,346,717 

146,706 

447,960 

8,941,383 

1,951,973 
18,889 
66,055 

136,183 

985 

3,658 

341,474 

8,405 
18,657 

8,489,630 
81,679 
88,369 

Hooses  Bnilding • 

Total  No.  of  Hooses •• 

8,03r.,3l7 

140,880 

356,536 

8,533,673 

No.  3.— COMPAB4TIVB  ViEW  of  the  Incrbasb  and  Extent  of  Pauperism  and 
Crime  in  England  and  W4LES,at  different  Periods,  and  in  each  Year  since  1811 } 
showinc  the  Total  Amonnt  of  Parish  Assessments,  and  the  Proportion  theieof 
expended  for  the  Relief  of  Paapers,  and  the  equivalent  of  that  Amonnt  in  Quarters 
of  Wheat,  according  to  the  Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  each  Year ;  the  Nnmber  of 
Committals  for  Crime  in  each  Year  in  England  and  Wales  since  1811 ;  and  the  Total 
ABMont  of  Ttoes  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  Britifh  Produce  and  Mannfactnres 
exported  in  each  Year. 

RalTalennn 
QvarUr^of 
Wh< 


YEARS. 


1749 
1776 
1784 
1803 
1818 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1880 
1881 
1888 
1883 


Total 
Amount  of 

Parish 

AssoMmentt. 

1. 


730,135 
1,780,316 
8,167,748 
5,348,804 
8,640,848 
8,388,974 
7,457,676 
6,937,485 
8,188,418 
9,380,4^*0 
8,938,185 
8,719,655 
8,411,893 
7,761,441 


Proportion   'ATcrage 
expended  for  Price  of 
Relefof      Wheat, 
Panpers. 
8. 


689,971 
1,581,738 
1,918,841 
4,077,891 
6,666,105 
6,894,584 
5,418,845 
5,784,606 
6.918,817 
7,890,148 
7,631,650 
7,329,594 
6,958,445 
6,358,703 


$.    d. 


56  5 
185  5 
108  9 

73  3 

64  4 

75  10 

94     9 

84 

7J 

65 

56 

43 

45 


leat,  of 
AmooBt  ex- 
pended on 
Panpen. 
4. 


1,443,501 
1,061,438 
1,157,685 
1,484,615 
1,779,639 
1,884,584 
1,665,467 
1,791,478 
1,008,108 
8,188,016 
8,850,868 


No.  of 
Com- 
mituls 

for 
Crime. 

5. 


6,576 
7,164 
6,390 
7,818 
9,091 
13,938 
13,567 
14,854 
13,710 
13,115 


Taxation. 


Britltli 

Prodnee  and 

Blaonlactnrei 

Exported. 


11/)00,000 
18,000,000 
38,511,818 
64,758,085 
68,308,859 
70,840,318 
71,803,141 
68,486,506 
58,135,739 
53,937,818 
53,838,914 
55,138,077 
55,580,078 
54,974,843 


7. 


88,858,108 
31,843,368 
38,000,000 
33,899,.580 
41,718,008 
34,774,580 
39,835^97 
41,963,587 
38,983,575 
39,818,036 
40,194,893 
43,658,490 


Oritid.HerM,FoLU 
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Present  State  of  Great  Britain 


TABLE  (B)  of  the  Quantity  or  OFFiciAt  Value  of  British  Prouucb  and 
Manufacturbs  Exported  from  Great  Britain,  in  each  Year  since  1776;  the 
Number  of  Comnnssions  of  Bankruptcy,  and  ATcnige  Price  of  Wheat,  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  each  Year  since  1789;  the  Number  of  Quarters  of  Malt  and  Founds  of 
Tea  charged  with  Duty,  aud  the  Amount  of  Taxes  and  Loans  raised  in  Great  Britain, 
in  each  Year  since  1792. 


com-                 • 

British  Pro- 

mls- 

ATrrace 

CHARGED  WITH  DUTY. 

Pahl  Into 

daoe  an4 
Maootjictore* 

ftloas 
of 

Price 
of 

Tax's 
raided. 

Excheqacr  on 
AccMUitof 

Y8ARS. 

Eiportcd. 

BHuk. 

Wheat. 

Qaartera 

Poy^asof 

Loans  rabed 

mptcy 

of  Malt. 

&  Bills  fuided 

1. 

f. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

r. 

1776 

10/)00,000 

•  • 

«.    d. 

.. 

, , 

, , 

, , 

17^1 

8,000,000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  . 

*. 

•  • 

1784 

11,255)057 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1789 

13,77  9,d0f> 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

•  . 

•  . 

1790 

14,921,084 

747 

.. 

•• 

.• 

•  • 

.. 

1791 

16,810,0!  9 

769 

47     2 

.. 

.. 

•  • 

I79« 

18,336,851 

934 

42  11 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

£ 

179S 

13,B9?,269 

1956 

4e  11 

24,452^37 

^ 

17,869,237 

4^438,827 

1794 

16,7*^5,403 

1041 

51     8 

25^58,151 

li 

18,037,696 

12,714,122 

1795 

l6,33a,2fS 

879 

47     2 

24,693,567 

18*585,023 

41,562.833 

1796 

19,I(I2,2«0 

954 

77     1 

28,142,068 

1^ 

19,654,780 

30,738,504 

179? 

16,903,103 

1115 

53     I 

30,923,119 

U 

23,861,954 

27,709,809 

17V8 

9.67^503 

911 

50    3 

26,963,454 

19,566,934 

30,490,995 

17.075,734 

1799 

24.084,213 

717 

67     6 

31,751.645 

19,906,510 

35,311,038 

17,915,677 

1800 

24,304,284 

951 

113     7 

14,480,715 

20,358,703 

34,079,058 

20,321,744 

1801 

25,719,980 

1199 

118     3 

18,566,946 

20,237,753 

35.516,350 

27,611,411 

180< 

27,012,108 

1090 

67     6 

30,338,382 

21,848,243 

37,111,6^0 

83^70,530 

1803 

22,252,102 

1214 

56     tf 

30,479,202 

21,647,922 

38,511,812 

11,950,000 

1804 

23,934^92 

1117 

60     1 

22,421,791 

18,501,904 

46,107,153 

13,209.351 

1805 

25,003.308 

1129 

87  10 

22^.%385 

21,025,380 

50,545,289 

25,130.405 

18(>6 

27,403,653 

1268 

79     0 

27,487,920 

20,355,038 

54,071,906 

19,699,263 

1807 

25,190,762 

1362 

73     3 

24,912,163 

23,599,066 

58,477,330 

15.257,212 

1808 

26,69V,288 

1433 

79     0 

22,406,300 

23,888,033 

62,147,600 

14,102,621 

1809 

35,107,439 

1382 

95     7 

2^812,791 

23,251,065 

63,879,881 

22,607,769 

1810 

34,910,550 

2314 

106     2 

24,283,212 

23,927,567 

67,825,595 

21,553,357 

1811 

24,109,931 

2500 

94     6 

26,798,085 

65,309,100 

23,655,075 

1812 

31,2 13,362 

2223 

125    5 

18,658,693 

s  «#  e     2 

64,752,025 

.S4,700,287 

1813 

32,000,000 

1953 

10»    9 

22,381,935 

68,302,859 

50,806,275 

1814 

33,lfOO,680 

1612 

73  11 

26,110,285 

70,240,312 

36,078,048 

1815 

4l,7l'^,002 

2284 

64    4 

27,672,032 

im 

71,203,141 

50,569,859 

1816 

.34,774,520 

2731 

75  10 

26,255,435 

•a  o 

62,426,606 

8,939^,800 

1817 

39,235,397 

1927 

94     9 

17.136,0^0  ■ 

1  Average. 
522,186,000 

52,135,739 

-Noie. 

1818 

41,963^527 

1245 

84     1 

26,462,933 

.53,937,218 

28,560,400 

1819 

32,923^75 

1499 

73     0 

22,346,259^ 

s 

53,238,913 

18,756,087 

1820 

37,818,036 

1381 

65     7 

24,535,155 

22^42,000 

55,122,077 

24,892,545 

1821 

40,194,893 

12S8 

5«    6 

28,697,057 

22,656,822 

55,530,072 

13,828,784 

1822 

43,558,490 

11.94 

43    3 

25,151,508 

23,912,044 

54,974,243 

11,708,617 

1823 

•  • 

22,641,828 

.... 

4,428,589 

%•  Hie  AcrounU  of  Malt  are  made  up  on  the  5th  of  July  in  each  year;  but  th 
account  for  1823  is  oaly  to  the  5th  of  Aprfl.-^'l  he  consumption  of  Tea  is  not  rite 

trior  tn  l70ft.  »s   \i  wa*  tint  an  M<ti«.U    txt  •»«**  i^^^^^^i ^  i...  ^mi.^  *.^  .i.^^       r.^     . 


Account  for  1823  is  only  to  the'SthV  Aprfl.-lTlw"consnmption  of  Tea  "is  not  given 
prior  to  1798.  as  it  was  not  an  article  of  great  importation  long  prior  to  that  period  ; 
ili^re  IS  an  actual  decrease  of  consumption  since  1 807-10. 
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TABIDS  CO)  iif.tte  Amoqiit  of  tht  Sons  of  Mombt  Ejlpbnobd  on  Pavpsm  hr 
eacl&Comty  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  Year  ending  March  t5»  1815^  Uie  Comities 
affnnyiil  in  Order  of  Total  Popolation ;  showing  the  Number  of  Families  in  each 
Cowaty ;  tlie  Number  receiving  Paredual  Relief^  distingoishing  those  who  received 
PenaaneBt  Relief  from  those  who  recttved  Temporary  Relief  and  the  Rate  each 
Family  receiving  Permanent  Relief  received  per  Annum;  the  Number  of  Persons 
in  Friendly  Societies,  nnd  the  Amoont  of  Real  Property  assessed  for  Property-Tax 
in  1814,  in  each  County, 


COUNTIES, 

arraju«din 

OrderSr  Total 

Pipvlatioa. 


Sum 
expended 

on 

Panpen 

In  theYeai 

1814-15. 


Middlesex*, 
lanca^hirc" 
Yorky.W.R. 
Devon    •  •  • « 

Eent 

Surrey  •  •  •  • 
Somerset  •  • 
Noifolfc  •••• 
Sttfft^rd  •••• 
GloQcester*  • 

Essex 

SonthamptoB 
Lincoln  •••• 
Warwick  •• 
Suffolk  •••• 
Chester  •••• 
Cornwall  •  • 
Sussex****** 

Wilts  f 

Derby.  **•• 
Durham  •  •  •  • 

Salop  • 

Northnmb.** 
Vork,  E.  R. 
Nottingham 
Worcester*' 
York^  N.  R. 
Leicester  •• 
Northnrnpton 
CnmbeHand 
Dorset  •  •  •  • 
Oxfbrd  ••'« 

Backs* 

Berks. 

Hertford  .. 
Cambridge** 
Hereford  *• 
Bedford  •  •  •  • 
Monmouth** 
Westmorela. 
HnntingdoB 
Rutland  *••• 


WsSes* 


505^601 

215y047 

f57,6f4 

183,646 

f95,t8a 

SOI  ,646 

150,258 

199,19S 

llt,64S 

155^80 

tt6,25< 

163,150 

If  8,360 

117,684 

155,289 

100,689 

78,090 

t30,865 

137,626 

7«,179 

78.726 

90,839 

69,236 

75,438 

71,419 

83,540 

65,536 

95,200 

123,038 

40,915 

75,678 

106,495 

101,814 

100,297 

77,991 

65,951 

67,063 

50,370 

87,050 

20,320 

31,470 

10,843 


215,915 


PAVrSKS  RBLirVBD, 

Eacdastcs  i/  CkUdren. 


P^rtmmmenUp  t 


Out  of 
Work- 


JVa. 

18,241 

19,811 

22,126 

18,600 

14^414 

8,603 

15,265 

15,927 

10,452 

12,610 

13,010 

9,46« 

7,925 

12,148 

10,932 

8,422 

7,430 


6,415 
8,727 
7,917 
8,874 
5,449 
4,844 
6,428 
6,123 
7,345 
8,365 
4,039 


In 
Work- 
boose. 


Received 
Tempo- 

Relier. 


No. 
16,026 
3,655 
2,548 
2,980 
8,275 
6,224 
1,855 
3,231 
1,562 
1,576 
3,065 
3,689 
1,406 
1,718 
3,624 
609 
578 


13,058    4,163 
13,355    1,090 


525 

691 

2,701 

748 

817 

1,024 

1,049' 

611 

997 

954 

657 


7,278    1,053 


7,134 
6,586] 

7,175 
4,324 
4,579 
5,560 
2,875 
2,314 
2,105 
1,838 
619 


841 

1,292 

1,322 

1,416 

729 

330 

849 

87 

236 

346 

125 


£nglaiKii5,902,93l  578,709  87,274  387,113  2,346, 
~  ,  28,039       84i      " 


5,428,856  406,748  88,1 15  400,473  2,493,423 


No, 

83,988 

15,126 

15,805 

10,573 

20,295 

8,207 

9,682 

12,182 

11,045 

10,715 

16,646 

9,822 

6,829 

6,334 

11,659 

8,924 

4,321 

7,928 

11,405 

7,104 

4,058 

7,821 

3,204 

4,449 

5,478 

4,865 

3,341 

6,092 

6,373 

1,748 

5,579 

7,056 

6,94€ 

8,048 

5,658 

5,359 

4,001 

2,955 

1,587 

866 

2,730 

311 


13,360 


TotmlNo. 

of 
FamlUet 
in  1821. 


261,871 
203,173 
161,466 
90,714 
85,939 
88,806 
73,537 
74,497 
68,780 
72,156 
59,629 
57,942 
58,760 
60,124 
55,064 
52,024 
51,202 
43,565 
47,684 
42,404 
45,940 
41,636 
43,128 
40,499 
38,603 
39,006 
38,731 
36,806 
35,37« 
31,804 
30.312 
28,841 
28,867 
27,700 
26,170 
25,603 
21,917 
17,373 
14,122 
10,442 
10,497 
3,936 


,717 
146,706 


No. 
131 
115 
153 
238 
264 
167 
233 
257 
175 
196 
271 
227 
160 
230 
264 
152 
151 
400 
303 
163 
205 
255 
223 
155 
152 
191 
172 
227 
263 
147 
275 
276 
273 
307 
219 
2<)7 
270 
214 
170 
224 
208 
190 


199 
196 


198 


No.  of 
Persons 

in 
Friendly 
Societies. 


11     3 
7   |0 


11     0 


Amonnt  of 

Real  Property 

Assessed 

for 


67,186 

147,029 

80,684 

53,022 

17,538 

26,530 

26,428 

14,080 

42,305 

26,066 

20,531 

11,611 

8,755 

26,856 

13,814 

22,292 

22,941 

4,958 

16,240 

23,034 

13>525 

24,774 

16,367 

11,941 

19,421 

13,641 

9,697 

17,217 

10,424 

9,947 

6,209 

6,150 

6,434 

3,953 

10,928 

4,739 

2,870 

Si850 

8,404 

1,502 

2,509 

1,375 


877,777 
47,487 


925,264 


5,595,537 

3,087,774 

2,392,406 

1,897,515 

1,644,179 

1,579,173 

1,900,651 

1,540,952 

1^1.^0,285 

1.463,260 

1,556,836 

1,130,951 

2,061,8SfJ 

1,236,727 

1,127|404 

1,083,084 

916,060 

91.5,348 

1,155,459 

887,659 

791,359 

1,037,988 

1,240,594 

1,190,326 

737,229 

799,605 

1,145,252 

902,217 

942,161 

705,446 

698,395 

713,147 

644,130 

652,082 

571,107 

655,221 

604,614 

343,683 

295,03? 

298,199 

320.18b 

133,187 


49,744,622 
2,153,80- 


5l,898,4a(S 
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Pr$$eiU  Siaie  of  Oriot  Br^aia 


TABLB  (D)  of  tlM  NuMBBK  of  In u abitbd  Hovsftt  and  of  tlM  Total  PoPOLATfon 
in  each  Comity  of  EnglaBdy  according  to  the  Population  Return  of  18tl,  the 
Connties  arraogvd  in  Alpoabetical  Order,  with  Nnmben  of  Reference!  to  tlielr  Ordei 
of  Total  Popnlation,  and  of  Agricaltaral  Popufaition ;  the  Total  Awoont  of  Pariah 
'    ''  -    -  —    "    :totbe 


of  ihe  Parish  Aiseasments,  dirided  on  the  Total  Popelation. 


No.  lo  Order  of 
Order  of  AfiicaU 


Total 

Amomit  of 

Parish 

AMeae- 

atents  lo 
1821. 


COUNTIES, 

arraiuredin 
AlpbabeiGial  Order. 


Bedford  * 

Berks 

Ruekinfbam  •'•• 

Cambridge 

Chester  

tU>mwall 

CumberlaDd  •-• 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex  ••••••••• 

CHoncester 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon    •  •  • 

Kent    

Laocasf er    

Leicester    

Liacola   

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton  •  •  • 
Northumberland 
Nottingham  ••• 

Oxford    

Rotlaod 

Salop 

Somerset  •  t  •  •  • 
Southampton  ••• 

Stafford 

Suffolk    

Surrey  ......•.• 

Sussex 

Warwick    

Westmorland  •  •  • 

Wilts  

Worcester 

^  C  East  Riding 
%  \  North  Ridiutt 
>  C  West  Riding 

Total  of  England 
Wales  .. 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland 


TbUl 
Po|mIa- 

ClOD. 


56 

» 

t6 
17 
50 
<0 

4 
51 
91 
11 
10 
57 
55 
41 

5 

t 
f8 
15 

1 
59 

8 
«9 
25 
«5 
5S 
4S 
tt 

7 
19 

9 
15 

6 
18 
14 
40 
19 
26 
94 
97 

5 


laral 

P0JN1I4. 

tioo. 


56 
98 
91 
95 
18 
14 
55 
99 

1 
97 
57 

4 
11 
51 
59 
59 

7 
19 
55 

5 
58 
40 

9 
15 
54 
50 
99 
49 
16 

6 
10 

8 
95 
15 
19 
41 

9 
96 
94 
90 

5 


No.  of 

lahAblted 

Hooats 

In  1821. 


15,419 
94,705 
94,786 
90,869 
47,094 
45,875 
97,946 
40,054 
71,416 
95,996 
59,795 
49,978 
60,881 
90,061 
95,178 
8,878 
70,507 

176,449 
54,775 
55,818 

152,969 
15,911 
69,974 
59,505 
51,5S6 
55,099 
95,594 
5,589 
58,865 
61,859 
49,516 
65,519 
49,775 
64,790 
56,985 
55,019 
9,945 
41,709 
54,753 
54,950 
55,765 

154^14 


1,951,975111 
156,189 


«,088,156|19, 
541,474 


Total  No. 
of 


la  laai. 


85,400 
154,700 
156,800 
194,400 
975,500 
969,600 
159,500 
917,600 
447,900 
147,400 
911,900 
995,500 
549,600 
105,500 
159,400 

49,800 

454,600 

1,074,000 

178,100 

988,800 

1,167,500 

79,500 
551,500 
165,800 
905,000 
190,700 
159,800 

18,900 
910,500 
569,500 
989,000 
547,900 
976,000 
406,700 
957,700 
980,000 

59,400 
996,600 
188,900 
194,500 
187,400 
815,400 


,486,7007, 
751,800 


No. 
of  Pa^ 
rlshes 


85,798 
194,401 
159,101 
105,580 
156,768 
195,770 

64,096 
107,793 
946,6M 

98,896 
111,419 
998,907 
189,86S 

74,1 6B 
105,546 

47,993 
497,166 
495,185 
151,10S 
991,473 
706,195 

59,567 
501,157 
165,710 

90,651 
109,566 
155,705 

15,096 
115,003 
186,585 
990,997 
178,454 
976,616 
990,900 
997,150 
191,947 

59,645 
189,400 
101,48(1 
107,549 

98,489 
548,597 


,455,647 
505,794 


,91 8,500  r«761,441 
9,095,456 


195 
151 
909 
167 
90 
905 
SOi 


139   61 
465 
971 
75 


73 
406  41 
559 
«19   45 


159 
105 
411 
70 
916 


506 
88 
91T 
917 
59 
916 
475 
998 
145 
510 
149 
510 
905 
59 
500 
171 
957 
185 
195 


855 


6i\ 


19] 
51 
51 
95 
115 
51 
55 


17 
1 

50 

176 

65 


630^   199 
197 
195| 
75i 


70 
50 
41 
39 
48 
55 
44 
98 
45 
47 
48 
19 
57 
56 
55 
51 
59 
67 
105 
116 


9860  9984  9065  15 


d. 
19  7 
18  6 
46  to  4 
95  17  9 
86|10  0 
9  7 
8  0 
10  0 
70  11  0 
45  15  5 
10  6 
60  BO  0 


99 

48 
57 


59 


39  14  0 
94  16  0 
15  19  fl 

89  too 


196    8 
55  17 


41 
119 


990    193 


I0695|950«9l88it9  8 


10  8 


111  15  5 
55  19  0 
18  9  € 
61  17  0 
58  10  0 

58  9  0 
54  10  9 

50  19  1 
6  16  0 

51  10 
86  10  2 

59  15  3 
54  10  3 
70  10  0 
98  14  3 
59  150 
59  15  fl 

13  19  e 

50  16  8 
50  10  9 
96  II  0 


HO  6 
8  6 


0 
8  4 
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TABLB  (E)  KXUiBmiiotlMCoviiTiMof  EifOLAiiD.arnuiMdiDOADBRofT^ 
PbFinLATiON,  distiiigiiisbbis  tlm  Namber  of  FamiUet  retorned  as  emplovet 
AiETicaltore  from  tluMe  emplojed  in  Trade,  Manuftctares,  or  Handicraft,  and  i 
■ot  included  in  either  of  those  two  Classes,  according  to  the  Population  Retn 
18*1;  and  showing  the  proportion  of  the  Parish  Assessments  for  the  Year  en 
March  «5,  18«»,  expended  on  Paupers,  from  the  proportion  expended  for  o 
PorpoMV  than  the  Rehef  of  Panpers;  and  the  Rate  per  head  per  Annum  oi 
Anoant  expended  on  Paupers,  divided  on  the  Total  Popnhition. 


COUNTIES, 

U  Order  ef  Total 
Popalation. ' 


] 

« 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

It 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

fl 

U 

S3 

S4 

S5 

f6 

ti 

t8 

S^ 

30 

31 

39 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

39 
4il 
*41 
48 


Middlesex  ••. 
Lancaster  ••' 
Yorky  W.  H. 

Devon • 

Kent    ...... 

Sarrcy 

Somerset 

Norfolk 

Stafford  .... 
Gloucester  •  •  • 

Essex 

Southampton  • 
Lincoln  ••... 

Warwick 

Suffolk    

Chester 

Cornwall 


WUts   

Derby 

Uorfaam < 

Salop 

Northamberland 

York,£.R. 

Nottingham  •.•« 
Worcester  ....*< 
York,N.  R.  •••- 

Leicester    

Northampton.  ..< 
Oimbcrland   •  •  • 

Dorset •. 

Oxford    

Bocks 

Berks  •« 

Hertford*  ••••••< 

Cambridge 

Hereford < 

Bedford  ....   •  •  < 

Monmouth < 

Westmoreland  * 
Huntingdon  •  •  • 
Rntland 


Total  England 
-  WiSes    .. 

England  andWales 

Eng.&Wales^tan 


II 


Employed 


MUMBBR  or  FAMILIES. 

Accvrdimg  to  the  Pamulation 
Heturnqft92l, 


"ft' 


Agricnl' 
tore. 


9,393 
lf,783 
31t6l3 
37,037 
30,869 
14,944 
31,448 

se^B 

18,S85 
«3,170 
S3,«06 
94,303 
34,900 
16,780 
30,795 
18,120 
19,309 
91,9f0 
«4,979 
14,68« 
9,497 
18,414 
11,567 
15,480 
13,664 
14,996 
16,737 
13,098 
18,794 
11,997 
14>891 
15,965 
16,640 
14,769 
13,485 
15,536 
13,558 
10,754 
6,Q«0 
5,096 
6,435 
9,410 


773,739 1 

74,995 


847,957 
130,700 
77O2I99 


In  Trade, 

MaDofiM- 

tores  or 

Handicraft 


161,356 

159,971 

108,841 

33,985 

30,180 

46,811 

97,139 

96»901 

49,435 

35,907 

17,160 

19,810 

15,845 

39,189 

17,418 

97,105 

15,543 

15,463 

16,989 

90,505 

90,919 

17,485 

90,565 

16,637 

91,839 

18,566 

11,570 

90,997 

11,695 

13,146 

10,811 

8,971 

8,318 

8,773 

7,935 

6,964 

5,633 

4,897 

6,147 

3,801 

9,937 

1,034 


1,118,1 
41,680 


1,159,975 
190,961 
959,639 


Not  lu. 
cIodedL 
either  of 

the 
preoediof 
ClaMet 


..  For  other 
Parposee  tbao 

■^  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor. 


91,199 

98,179 

91,019 

19,699 

94,890 

97,051 

14,957 

11,998 

8,060 

13,079 

9,963 

13,899 

8,015 

4,155 

6,851 

6,799 

16,357 

6,1 8« 

5,730 

7,317 

16,301 

5,737 

10,996 

8,389 

3,107 

5,514 

10,494 

3,481 

4,883 

7,361 

4,680 

3,905 

3,909 

4,158 

4,750 

3,103 

9,796 

1,79J 

1,955 

1,545 

1,095 

49^ 


,995454, 


,690 
36,801 


485,491 
196,997 
419,316 


PAYMENTS  OVT  OFTHE 
PARISH  ASSESSMENTS. 
r<w  4mMti£  March  25, 


^139,844 
163,576 
73,957 
99,706 
64,869 
47,484 
97,480 
41,535 
41,467 
98,741 
39,556 
95,734 
51,400 
43,347 
35,968 
39,640 
17,861 
30,583 
90,914 
90,871 
18,841 
19,459 
19,160 
17,166 
97,630 
15,989 
13,907 
96,443 
19,939 
10,909 
10,119 
16,457 
16,791 
16,149 
13,596 
14,375 
11,461 
13,066 
6^395 
4,505 
6,794 
4,400 


1,989,799 
46,811 


1^336,533 


£jcpendad 

on 
Psopert. 


1! 


|10s 

4 
6 
9 


19 

8 

14 

7 

8 

17 

13 

1 

10 

17 


949,585 

973,301 

907,686 

370,711  Il7 

949,991 

153,906 

956,044 

133,701 

159,994 

954,837 

198,994 

168,786 

146,185 

940,384 

104,081 

104,178 

96<,946  |99 

163,168 

86,756 

91,189 

99,907 

77,505 

97,599  ho 

73315 

83,761 

89,638 
194,944 
145,093 

59,359 

85,647 
115,647 
117,477 
104,338 

89,199 

87,879 

69,799 

68,896 

96,039 

97,907 

39.499 

10,575 


6,109,953 
956,450 


6,358,703 


|14 
8 
8 
8 
7 


7 

9 

9 

14 

17 

6 

11 

16 

17 

15 

13 

14 

11 

16 

7 

10 

16 

11 
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Present  State  of  Great  BritOAH 


TABU  (F)  .sxHiBiTiMO  the  Coi^ktiks  of  Bnolamd,  arcanged  in  Orosk  of 
Agricultural  Popvlation,  witk  the  Number  of  Families  in  each,  staled  in  the 
Population  Retain  of  1821,  as  employed  in  Agricalture;  the  Territorial  EiLieol  of 
each  County  in  Statute  Acrew,  deduced  from  the  TrigoBometrical  8urveyi|;  the 
proportions  in  a  State  of  Tillage  and  Pasture,  by  which  the  Wastes  and  uocuUiTated 
Lands  in  each  County  may  JSe  ascertained;  die  Annual  Rental  of  Land  in  each 
County,  deduced  from  the  Property-Tax  Returns  for  the  YefU*  ending  April  1811. 


COUNTIES. 

Iq  Order  of  Afrieohnral 
Popalatlon. 


ft. « 

CO. 


No.  of 
Faoiillet 
cetamed 

asem- 
liloyedio 
Agrical 


TERRITORIAL   EXTENT. 


In  Stftiote 
Acres. 


PreportUms  t 


In 

TlllMe. 

37 


In 

Pasture. 

4. 


Annaal 
RentaUaccord- 

ing  to 
Property-Tax 
Retarn,  1811. 


AOKNIDtof 

Koal  Propert) 

Assessed 

for 

P«,pgg.T„J 


I  Devon •••••• 

SNorfotic  .... 

Lmoobi    • . .  • 

Essex 

Yorit,  W.  R. 

Somerset*  •  •  • 

Keni 


diSuffolk 

Wilts  

Southampton 
Gloucester  •  *  > 
Lancaster   •*• 


13  Sussex* 

14 

15 

16 


Cornwall 

Northampton . 
Salop   

17  Stafford 

18  Cheater   

Warwick 

York,  N.  R.   . 
Bucks 


«2  Oxford 


Cambridge  • 

York,  E.  R. 
i25  Surrey- 

Worcester 

Dorset* 
«8  Berks 
29  Derby « 
.30  Nottingham 
3lHerHbrd. 
3f  Hertford.. 

ss 

34 


Leicester •• 

Northnmberland 


35  Cumberland 

36 

37 

58 


Bedford 

Durham 

Middtesex  .... 
39|Uuatingdon    •• 

40  MonmoRth 

41  Westmoreland 
42Rotland • 


Total  England 
-  Wales    .. 

Enghmd  and  Wales 
Scothmd 


37,037 
36,368 
34,900 
33,«06 
31,613 
31,448 
30,869 
30,795 
24,97^ 
34,303 
«3,170 
2f,7t3 
21,920 
19,302 
18,797 
18,414 
18,285 
18,120 
16,779 
16,737 
16,640 
15,965 
15,536 
15,480 
14,944 
14,926 
14,821 
14,769 
14,582 
13,664 
13,55i 
13,485 
13,028 
11,567 
11,297 
10,754 
9,427 
9,393 
6,435 
6,020 
5,096 
2,410 


.732  32. 


773; 

74,225 


1,650,560 

1,338,880 

1,758,720 

980,480 

1,568,000 

1,050,880 

983,680 

979,200 

882,560 

1,041,920 

803,840 

1,171,840 

936,320 

849,280 

648,880 

858,240 

734,720 

673,280 

577,280 

1,311,187 

477,600 

485,280 

549,120 

819,200 

485,120 

466,560 

643,200 

483,840 

656,640 

535,680 

556,400 

337,920 

'  514,560 

1,197,440 

945,920 

296,320 

679,040 

180,480 

236,800 

318,720 

488,320 

95,360 


',332,400 
4,752,000 


647,957  37,084,400 
l30,yOC  26,460,000 


♦400 
730 
400 
380 
350 
350 
400 
250 
150 
380 
300 
450 
280 
250 
290 
300 
500 
20(» 
200 
273 
353 
150 
140 
150 

80 
200 
250 
260 
100 
200 
300 
225 

65 
150 

40 
300 

40 
100 
100 

30 


•80C 
263 

l,tOC 
52fl 
700 
534 
200 
600 
250 
620 
450 
350 
345 
255 
235 
500 
100 
450 
308 
596 
170 
230 
160 
350 
400 
150 
430 
120 
400 
100 
250 
50 
450 
650 

168 
200 
100 
60 
215 
130 


S 

1,217,547 
931,842 

1,581,940 
904,615 

1,555,608 

1,355,108 
868,188 
694,078 
810,627 
594,020 
805,133 

1,270,344 
549,950 
566,472 
696,637 
738,495 
756,635 
676,864 
645,139 

1,056,010 
498,677 
497,625 
453,215 
500,000 
369,901 
516,203 
489,025 
405,150 
621,693 
534,992 
453,607 
342,350 
702,402 
906,789 
469,250 
272,621 
506,063 
349,142 
202,076 
203,576 
221,556 
99,174 


1,897,515 

1,540,952 

2,061,83(J 

1,556,836 

2,392,4W 

1,900,651 

1,644,179 

1,127,404 

1,155,459 

1,130,951 

1,463,261; 

3,087,774 

915,348 

916,060 

942,161 

1,037,988 

1,150,285 

1,083,084 

1,236,727 

1,145,252 

644,130 

713,147 

655,221 

1,190,326 

1,579,173 

799605 

698,395 

652,082 

887,659 

737,229 

604,614 

571,107 

902,217 

1,240,594 

705,446 

343,683 

791,359 

5,595,537 

3;;0,188 

295,097 

298,199 

133,487 


10,500 
900 


14,200 
2,600 


27,890,354  49,744,628 
1,586,498  2,153,801 


11,400  16,800 


29,476,852 


51,898,42a 
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ONTHB    CONFLICTING   CLAIMS   OP  THE 
EAST  AND  WEST  INDIANS. 

We  do  not  intend  to  trace  the  history  of  the  controversy  between 
these  two  powerful  bodies^  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  would  not  only  be  a  *' weary/'  but  an  *^  unprofitable "  occu- 
pation ;  for  nothing  could  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  conviction  on 
either  side,  by  merely  recapitulating  what  those  on  both  have 
already  written  without  producing  the  effect  desired.  It  appears  to 
us  that  if  the  same  writers  had  been  exerting  their  reasoning  powers 
on  any  other  subject,  in  which  neither  the  interests  of  the  one  nor 
the  other  were  concerned,  they  would  long  ere  this  have  arrived  at 
some  conclusion  in  which  both  could  concur.  But  the  strong 
influence  of  party  seems  to  have  so  clouded  the  understandings  of 
men  otherwise  able  and  intelligent,  as  to  make  even  those  who  wish 
to  be  considered  the  real  friends  of  freedom,  plead  the  caus^  of 
injustice  and  oppression ;  and  this,  too,  without  appearing  to  be 
conscious  of  the  striking  delusion  under  which  they  labour. 

For  many  of  the  East  Indians  as  individuals,  (by  whom  we  mean 
the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock)  we  entertain  the  highest  re- 
spect. This  does  not,  however,  prevent  our  seeing  that  as  a  party 
contending  for  the  continuance  of  a  joint-stock  trade  and  mono- 
poly, they  are  commercially  and  politically  wrong.  We  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  East  India 
Company  as  a  governing  body;  but  this  does  not  prevent  our  seeing 
that  in  claiming  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  West  Indians^ 
as  it  regards  the  importation  of  sugar  on  equal  duties,  they  are 
commercially  and  politically  right.  In  the  same  spirit  of  impartial 
observation,  uninfluenced  by  interest  on  either  side,  we  discover 
some  things  that  are  true,  and  others  that  are  false,  in  the  reason- 
ings of  the  West  Indians,  as  to  the  pretended  importance  of  their 
particular  claims ;  and  though  we  respect  them  as  highly  as  their 
opponents  in  this  contest,  we  shall  state  our  opinion  of  the  preten- 
sions of  each,  without  regard  to  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  either. 

TTie  East  Indians  at  present  enjoy,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
millions  over  whom  their  rule  is  extended,  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  government  in  Hindostan ;  and  they  also  enjoy,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  mass  of  their  fellow-subjects  at  home,  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  China,  from  which  all  British  sub- 
jects but  such  as  they  think  proper  to  license,  are  entirely  shut  out. 
There  might  have  been  a  period,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  his- 
tory, when  a  trade  to  the  more'  distant  countries  of  the  East,  from 
its  requiring  armed  ships  and  fortified  posts,  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  but  by  joint-stock  companies  :  but  the  very  practice  of 
limiting  the  charters  of  such  companies  to  a  moderate  period,  is 
grounded  on  the  conviction  that  such  a  necessity  must  be  of  short 
Orient.  IIeraid,VoU  I,  Q 
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114  On  the  Conflicting  Claims 

duration ;  and  that  when  the  time  limited  by  the  charter  has  ex- 
pired, it  is  just  that  exclusive  privilege  shoiild  be  at  an  end,  so  that 
all  the  subjects  of  the  country  might  equally  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  commerce,  each  to  the  extent  of  his  means. 
The  first  adventurers  in  these  splendid  speculations  are  suf- 
ficiently remunerated  for  their  enterprise,  by  the  brilliant  fortunes 
which  are  made  by  those  who  are  foremost  to  brave  the  danger  and 
win  the  prize.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so ;  for  without  this  stimulating 
hope  of  reward,  the  progress  of  discovery  and  improvement  would 
be  more  tardy  in  its  march.  That  this  was  the  case  with  individiuils 
who  embarked  in  the  earliest  speculations  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  who  went  out  to  their  possessions  as  merchants,  factors, 
&c.  the  enormous  fortunes  brought  home  from  thence  by  their  civil, 
military,  and  commercial  agents,  sufficiently  prove.  That  such 
success  did  not  uniformly  attend  die  operations  of  the  Company  as 
a  trading  body^  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  fi*om  a  fact  which 
forms  the  strongest  argument  against  their  existence  at  all,  namely^ 
tha{  no  joint-stock  company  can,  either  in  economy,  despatch,  or 
vigilance,  compete  with  private  individuals,  let  the  nature  of  the 
commerce  in  which  they  are  opposed  to  each  other  be  what  it  may. 
Notwithstanding  their  perpetual  failures,  however,  as  a  body,  and 
the  entire  cessation  of  the  cause  to  which  they  owed  their  origin 
•^the  incapacity  of  individual  private  traders  to  carry  on  so  ex- 
pensive and  distant  a  trade — they  have  contrived,  by  the  influence 
of  wealth  and  subserviency  to  mmisterial  interests,  to  procure  from 
time  to  time  a  renewal  of  the  charter  giving  to  them  the  exclusive 
possession  of  a  commerce  to  which  every  British  subject  ought, 
years  ago,  to  have  been  fi*eely  admitted.  If  the  commerce  with 
India  and  China  be  valuable^  it  is  the  strongest  reason  that  could  be 
offered  for  the  injustice  of  confining  it  to  a  mere  handfiil  of  men^ 
and  these  too  possessing  no  one  distinguishing  feature  of  merit  to 
entitle  them  to  such  a  privilege  before  other  men ;  while  the  great 
mass  of  British  wealtl^  skill,  enterprise,  and  industry,  is  excluded 
from  this  rich  and  ample  field,  which  the  Company  neither  cultivate 
to  the  extent  it  would  admit,  nor  permit  others  to  sow  or  reap  in. 
If  this  commerce  be  of  no  value,  as  they  sometimes  pretend,  it  is 
the  strongest  reason  that  could  be  offered  for  the  folly  of  their 
retaining  it  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  would  gladly 
rid  them  of  their  unprofitable  embarrassment. 

This  is  briefly  the  case  of  the  East  Indians,  considering  that 
name  to  designate  the  body  of  those  who  as  Proprietors  and 
Directors  constitute  the  East  India  Company.  They  are  already  in 
possession  of  an  exclusive  trade  with  China,  one  of  the  most 
popiilous  countries  under  the  sim ;  they  already  possess  power  over 
millions  of  men  in  India,  for  whom  they  make  what  laws  they 
please,  without  the  people  having  a  voice  to  complain;  they 
already  concentrate  within  theur  own  grasp  advantage  of  the  most 
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▼aluable  kind,  which  ought  to  be  equallv  open  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  their  fellow^subjeets ;,  they  are,  as  they  themselves  often  boast, 
in-  entire  possession  of  the  most  splendid  jewel  of  the  British 
crown ;  and  yet,  after  all  this,  they  are  not  satisfied,  but  entreat 
the  British  Legislature,  by  prayer  and  petition,  to  equalize  the 
duties  on  East  and  West  India  sugar,  and  put  them,  the  rulers  of 
an  extensive  empire,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  planters  of  a  few 
scattered  islands.  If  the  Legislature  were  to  do  their  duty^  when 
so  petitioned,  they  might  reply  to  the  prayer  of  these  petitioners, 
^'  First  cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye  i*^  but, 
unfortunately,  in  this  case  the  blind  literally  lead  the  blind,  and  no 
wonder  that  the  predicted  consequence  ensues.  The  Legislature 
might  answer  a  deputation  from  Leadenhall  Street  by  saying, 
^  Gentlemen  of  the  India  House,  you  who  are  so  desirous  of 
equalization,  and  who  are  so  horror-struck  at  the  bare  idea  of  a 
monopoly  of  sugar,  and  an  encouragement  of  slavery  in  the  West, 
will  you  have  the  magnanimity  to  give  a  proof  of  your  sincerity  in 
desiring  ^e  equalization  you  advocate,  by  abandoning  your  own' 
monopoly  of  tea,  and  your  encouragement  of  slavery  in  the  East?" 
Tlie  West  Indians,  it  is  true,  occasion  some  evil  to  the  community, 
in  causing  sugar  to  cost  more  by  slave  cultivation  than  it  would 
if  raised  by  free  labour ;  but  the  East  Indians  cause  a  much  greater 
evil  to  the  community,  not  simply  by  the  monopoly  of  tea,  which 
is  at  least  as  great  an  evil  as  the  monopoly  of  sugar,  but  by  a  far 
more  important  hindrance  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  by  acting  literally  the  part  of  the  dog  in 
the  fable,  being  determined  neither  to  improve  the  resources  subject 
to  their  will  themselves,  nor  to  suffer  any  other  persons  to  settle 
upon  their  soil  to  do  it  for  them !  There  is  nothing  that  the  West 
Indians  do,  which  is  to  be  compared  to  this  in  the  injurious  nature 
of  its  effects.  The  West  Indians  keep  some  thousands  of  negroes 
in  a  slavery  that  is  a  reproach  to  them  and  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live;  and  which  indeed,  were  half  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians really  so,  would  have  been  long  since  swept  from  the  earth. 
But  the  ESast  Indians  keep  in  a  subjection  still  more  humiliating, 
millions  of  human  beings  of  a  higher  character,  a  nobler  intellect 
men  whose  country  the  fiathers  of  these  East  Indians  took  from 
them  by  force ;  men  accustomed  not  long  since  to  reign  in  splendour, 
and  to  enjoy  ail  the  advantages  belonging  to  the  comparative  state  of 
civilization  to  which  they  had  arrived;  men  from  whom  these  East 
Indians  draw  immense  wealth  in  tribute  and  taxes  j  men  to  whose 
fathers  theirs  paid  homage,  when  they  first  entered  their  territories 
on  sufferance,  but  progressively  wrested  from  them  every  inch  of 
their  extensive  dominions !  Wlio,  then,  can  give  a  moment's  ear  to 
the  complaints  of  the  East  Indians,  when  they  affect  to  regard  as  an 
act  of  injustice  the  proteftingmonoj^oly  granted  to  their  rivals  in 
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the  West  ?  Who  can  for  a  moment  beKeve  them  sincere^  when 
they  pretend  to  feel  horror  at  the  state  of  slavery  which,  bad  as  \t 
is,  is  not  so  humiliating  as  that  in  which  they  keep  their  own 
subjects  of  the  highest  rank  and  character,  including  kings  and 
princes,  in  the  East  ?  Who  does  not  see,  indeed,  that  such  ad- 
vocates of  free  competition  in  trade,  and  free  enjoyment  of  per- 
sonal liberties,  are  truly  "painted  sepulchres," — and  regard  tfieir 
outcry  for  equal  rights  and  equal  duties  with  the  indifference  it 
deserves  ? 

The  West  Indians,  indeed,  are  in  some  degree  objects  of  com- 
miseration, because  they  have  but  little,  and  are  on  the  point  of 
losing  even  the  little  that  they  have :  unlike  the  East  Indians,  who, 
to  verify  the  contrast,  seem  to  think  that  because  they  have  much, 
still  more  should  be  given  to  them.  The  claims  of  tlie  West 
Indians  are,  however,  also  groimded  in  error.  They  possess  im- 
mense estates  of  landed  property,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  sugars  they  produce.  Cruelty  and  oppression  first  established, 
and  custom  and  injustice  still  sanction,  the  cultivation  of  these 
estates  by  slaves.  The  unwilling  and  constrained  task-work  of  the 
degraded  negro  is  so  inferior  in  its  effects  to  the  cheerful  operations 
of  the  free  and  happy  labourer,  that  in  consequence  of  the  sugar 
of  the  West  Indies  being  raised  by  slaves,  its  cost  of  production  is 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  raised  by  free  men.  The  produce 
of  these  estates  is  brought  to  the  English  market,  where  it  is  met 
by  the  sugar  from  the  East;  and  notwithstanding  the  greater 
distance  of  the  voyage,  with  all  its  concomitant  expenses,  this 
Eastern  sugar,  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the  Indian  soil,  and 
the  cheapness  of  labour  in  that  country,  though  the  laboin-ers  are 
deprived  of  all  the  advantage  of  British  skill  and  machinery  in  the 
preparation,  is  so  much  cheaper  than  the  other,  that  the  West 
Indians  claim  and  procure  a  duty  to  be  laid  on  the  cheaper  com- 
modity, to  make  it  equally  dear  with  their  own.  The  loss  which 
the  West  Indian  planter  would  sustain,  if  he  c^me  into  the  English 
market  on  equal  terms  with  the  East  Indian  grower,  would  be  cer- 
tain ;  but  the  true  remedy  for  this  would  be,  not  the  placing  a  duty 
on  his  rival's  produce,  to  increase  its  price,  by  which  the  West 
Indian  will  be  encouraged  still  to  continue  cultivation  by  slaves ; 
but  by  abstaining  from  all  interference  in  a  matter  of  commercia 
competition,  and  making  the  slave  cultivator  feel  that  his  system 
is  unprofitable,  thus  obliging  him  by  the  most  useful  of  all 
teachers,  self-interest  and  self-preservation,  to  become  an  advocate 
for  the  abolition  of  a  system  which  has  been  the  source  of  more 
misery  and  suffering  than  any  other  single  scourge  that  has  hitherto 
afilicted  the  world.  The  pretences  set  up  by  the  West  Indians, 
that  their  islands  are  of  more  value  to  England  than  the  East 
Indies,  that  they  afford  a  wider  market  for  British  indxistry,  and 
constitute  a  better  nursery  for  British  seamen,  are  the  most  ground- 
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less  that  can  be  imagined.  Even  under  our  present  relations  with 
India,  beneath  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  Company's  mo- 
nopoly,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  British  manufEu^tures  con- 
sumed in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  and  an  equal  number  of  sea- 
men employed  in  voyages  to  and  from  that  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  country  itself.  But  if  the  unjust  restrictions  which  still  fetter 
British  intercourse  with  that  rich  and  fertile  quarter  of  the  globe 
were  removed,  we  should  see  the  consumption  of  British  manu- 
factures increased  tenfold ;  and  the  number  of  ships  and  seamen 
so  augmented  as  to  furnish  a  navy,  when  required,  without  any 
material  detriment  to  the  continued  activity  of  an  increased  mer- 
cantile marine. 

But  there  is  a  third  party,  of  more  worth  and  importance  than 
either,  though  s^parently  entirely  forgotten  by  these  contending 
factions,  lliis  is  the  great  body  of  the  Peopi^  of  England,  to 
whom  the  East  and  West  Indians  are  but  as  nothing.  It  is  they 
who  want  a  voice  to  represent  their  true  interests  in  the  British 
Parliament.  It  is  they  who  should  petition  the  Legislature  of 
their  country  for  a  real  and  general  equalization  of  duties,  which 
should  at  once  lay  the  foundation  of  a  gradual  abolition  of  the 
monopolies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  all  their  evils  of  arbitrary 
rule  over  white  men,  and  misery  and  slavery  of  black  men  together^ 
by  opening  the  fair  field  of  competition  to  all  who  are  disposed  to 
enter  it,  making  India  and  the  Colonies  integral  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  governing  them  l^y  equal  laws.  This  would 
be  doing  equal  justice  to  all  parties.  It  would  be  consistent  with 
the  principle  on  which  the  East  Indians  claim  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  their  sugar ;  it  would  accord  with  the  principle  on 
which  the  West  Indians  seek  to  put  themselves,  as  they  conceive, 
on  a  footing  with  others  in  point  of  actual  advantage^;  and,  above 
all,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  gr<sat  mass  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  community  of  England,  and  to 
society  at  large,  who  are  unheeded  and  forgotten  amid  the  cla- 
mours of  these  contending  parties.  On  the  ground  of  general 
interest,  and  as  a  question  affecting  the  public  weal,  it  is  deserving 
the  serious  attention  of  the  people  of  England  as  well  as  of  the 
government  which  professes  to  have  the  general  welfare  of  thftt 
people  at  heart,  and  to  rule  only  for  the  common  good. 

We  must  hastily  conclude  this  brief  sketch,  but  shall  revert  to  it 
agun ;  and  be  glad  to  encourage  the  thoughts  and  discussions  of 
others,  to  whom  our  pages  will  be  ever  open  on  these  important 
subjects,  however  opposite  to  our  own  may  be  their  opinions.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  and 
the  general  emancipation  of  slaves,  will  unavoidably  happen.  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  inquire  before  it  is  too  late,  how  these  can 
be  best  met,  so  as  to  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pecuniary  sa« 
crifices^  which  all  great  changes  are  sure  tP  depnand* 
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POETRY. 


ON  THB  BURNING  OF  WIDOWS  IN  INDIA. 

L 

Is  it  the  only  proof  of  love  to  die-^ 
To  paas  off  like  a  shadow  when  the  form 
Which,  gave  the  semhlance  life  no  more  is  nigh, 
Companion  for  the  funeral-pile  or  worm? 
Is  there  no  keeping  f^nd  affection  warm 
By  HTing  lolety  for  the  hallow*d  dead  ? 
Cannot  Sie  heart  beat  still  amid  the  stonn 
And  coil  of  life,  for  him  whose  narrow  bed 
NcMT  wam'd  mxr  sofUn'd  is  by  laying  head  to  head? 

II. 

'Twaa  the  fierce  breathing  of  the  Savage  state, 
Whose  dim  ideas  pierce  not  through  the  grave, 
Which  made  the  gentle  bride  punue  her  mate 
Beyond  the  windings  of  the  Stygian  wave : 
She  knew  nor  life  nor  death,  and  so  was  brave 
By  simple  instinct  of  a  fierv  soul ; 
And  hastened  dull  oblivion  s  aid  to  crave, 
Not  Jiavlng  lived  to  fed  the  wise  control 
Of  mothef^s  cares,  perehanoe,  that  ealm  the  passions'  roll. 

IIL 

Bat  no  vain  precedent  fiom  hence  should  spring, 
No  law,  to  force  the  more  reflecting  mind. 
All  cannot  feel  the  insufferable  sting 
Of  londy  after-beinff  1^  behind,-^ 
The  sole  link  snappd  that  to  the  world  did  bind,*— 
Nor  can  this  blight  seise  many  hearts  on  earth  i 
The  greater  part  deliver  to  the  wind 
Their  cares  and  sorrows ;  and  from  rosy  mirth 
Invdce  bland  smiles  to  cheer  the  bright  domestic  hearth. 

IV. 

And  naught  in  truth  but  ignorance  and  crime 
Can  deem  self-sacrifice  the  test  of  love ; 
Or  stain  the  ever^roUing  wheels  of  time. 
Whose  vast  eufcumference  coQTeys  above 
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The  blots  on  earth  contracted  as  they  move 
On  the  broad  highway  of  eternity, 
With  blood  of  murder  d  innocence,  that  stroYe 
The  meditated  deed  perchance  to  flee. 
To  breathe  heaven's  blessed  air,  full  happy  but  to  ^. 


But  when  &st  bound  to  earth  by  thousand  ties 
The  ^end,  the  daughter,  and  the  mother  stands ; 
When  the  frail  pledges  of  their  sympathies 
Implore  her  yet  to  live  with  lifted  hands ; 
When  none  but  Superstition's  cursed  bands 
Stand  round  and  urge  her  to  the  flaming  pile, 
Forgmg  of  angry  heaven  the  dire  commands 
Her  fluctuating  spirit  to  beguile — 
Though  none  but  basest  ends  incite  their  hearts  the  while ; 

VI. 

•  Who  can  repress  his  scorn  of  priestly  trade. 
The  scourge  for  many  an  age  of  Asian  land. 
The  mark  which  those  who  traffic  or  invade 
Her  gems  and  perfumes  suffer  aye  to  stand ; 
Though  one  mild  eflbrt  of  the  conquering  hand 
Might  free  the  earth  from  this  detested  blot. 
And  lead  in  bless'd  Religion  to  withstand 
By  her  meek  statutes  what  has  dimm'd  the  lot 
Of  man,  and  wrought  such  deeds  as  may  not  be  forgot 

VIL 

Who  can  behold  the  unwilling  victim  led 
In  sad  and  mocking  pomp  to  meet  her  doom, 
Tliat  few  short  years  before  her  bridal  bed 
First  saw — ^ah !  little  dreaming  of  the  tomb  I — 
And  not  feel  rage  and  bitter  anger  come 
Troubling  his  spirit,  spreading  to  his  kind. 
And  closing  life's  short  vista  with  a  gloom 
That  hangs  its  heavy  pinions  on  the  mind. 
Making  it  loath  its  state,  unhappy,  unresign'd? 

VUI. 

But  Knowledge,  slowly  rising,  like  the  sun 
In  early  spring  upon  the  Lapland  plain. 
Gives  forth  faint  light,  but,  lengthening  days  begun, 
Its  growing  rays  do  gather  strength  amain ; 
And  clouds  spring  up  and  interpose  in  vain—- 
The  living  principle  asserts  the  sky—  ^ 
Driven  back,  or  scattered  wide  in  driving  rain, 
To  furthest  comers  of  the  heavens  they  fly. 
Shunning  for  aye  the  glare  of  day  s  all-fightening  eye. 
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ON   BBHOLDINO  THB   SHORES  OF  ENGLAND,   AFTEK    AN 
ABSENCE   OF   MANY  YEARS. 

Hail !  loveliest  gem  that  studs  the  sea. 
Isle  of  the  brare,  the  just,  the  free. 
Whose  surge-lash'd  clifk  at  length  arise 
To  greet  once  more  my  longing  eyes. 
Though  Time  my  brow  has  silver'd  o'er 
Since  last  I  trod  thy  happy  shore. 
And  every  change  of  weal  or  woe 
That  heart  can  feel,  or  man  can  know, 
Has  checquer'd  thick  the  devious  way 
Through  which  my  weary  wanderings  lay ; 
Yet,  while  by  Fortune  driven  to  roam. 
My  bosom  knew  one  only  home. 
And  ever,  as  my  course  might  range. 
Still  tum'd  to  thee,  and  knew  no  change. 

Fair  Lusitania*8  hills  embrown'd, 
And  Spain's  proud  peaks  with  deep  snow  crown'd^ 
Sicilia,  breathing  love  and  smiles. 
And  Greece  with  all  her  sea  of  isles, 
Have  seen  my  bark's  progressive  way 
Along  their  coasts,  by  cape  and  bay. 

Old  Egypt  next,  and  Nile's  great  stream, 
Whose  wonders  yet  appear  a  d^am. 
Where  Cleopatra's  'witching  power 
Still  seems  to  haunt  each  grove  and  bower. 
Where  pyramids  and  temples  rise 
To  mock  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies, — 
Allured  my  hopes  of  promised  gain. 
By  visions,  like  its  glories,  vain. 

Then  Palestine's  renowned  vales, 
And  Lebanon's  soft  balmy  gales, 
Jordan's  clear  brook,  'dewed  Hermon's  mountain, 
Zion's  high  hill,  and  Siloa's  fountain. 
With  scenes  revered  in  every  age, 
Repaid  my  anxious  pilgrimage  ; 
Till  Syria's  fertile  regions  came. 
Watered  by  rich  Orontes'  stream, 
And  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  varied  paths  I  trod ; 
Where  Nineveh  of  old  was  placed. 
And  Babylon's  ruin'd  heaps  are  traced. 
Where  Bagdad's  minarets  still  show 
The  Crescent— of  the  Cross  the  foe. 

From  thence  through  Persia's  land  of  song 
I  led  my  lengthened  way  along. 
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Where  Ispahaun's  imperial  halls, 

Her  verdant  bowers  and  mirror'd  walls ; 

And  gay  Shirauz,  where  Hafiz  strung  . 

His  orient  pearls,  and  sweetly  sung 

Of  Rocknabad  and  Mosellay, 

While  wine  and  love  held  sovereign  sway; 

Arabia*s  gum-distilling  trees, 

And  famed  Ceylon's  rich  spicy  breeze, 

With  golden  India's  ample  field 

Of  wealth,  and  all  that  wealth  can  yield — 

Charm'd  every  sense,  and  would  have  won 

Less  ardent  bosoms  than  my  own; 

But  that  dear  Albion's  freer  sky 

Rose  ever  to  my  memory. 

And  bade  me  turn  from  lands  enslaved 

To  that  loved  rock,  by  ocean  laved, 

Where,  though  by  storms  and  tempests  riven, 

Man  can  erect  his  front  to  heaven. 

And  where  the  Monarch  on  the  throne 

Rules  for  the  many — not  for  one. 

Hail^  then,  again,  bless'd  Island,  hail!. 
Speed,  speed  our  flight,  pn^itious  gale ; 
Bid  IdLzy  Time's  slow  lagging  wheel 
Fly  like  the  lightning  with  our  keel, 
TiU  I  shall  touch  my  native  earth, 
And  tread  the  land  that  gave  me  birth ; 
Escaped  from  Slavery's  tainted  air, 
To  plead  the  wrongs  of  Freedom  there : 
(For  there  at  least,  her  holy  cause 
May  claim  an  ear)  till  equal  laws 
Extend  o'er  Asia's  vast  domains. 
Now  fettered  with  degrading  chains, 
Where  Britons,  elsewhere  free  and  brave. 
Must  tremble  like  the  abject  slave. 
Desert  their  country's  dearest  pride, 
And  lick  the  dust,  when  tyrants  chide. 

Oh!  never,  never,  while  the  glow  ' 
Of  health  around  my  heart  shall  flow. 
While  my  warm  pulses  freely  beat, 
And  Reason  still  retains  her  seat, — 
Never  shall  that  best  gift  of  heaven, 
Which  God  to  man  has  freely  given 
For  nobler  ends  than  war  or  stnfe. 
Be  yielded  up— but  wi^  my  life  :— 
A  willing  victim,  then,  I  come, 
Though  to  a  less  luxurious  home. 
And  ever,  when  the  choice  shall  be 
'Twixt  Exile,  Death,  or  Slavery, 
O  God !  do  thou  the  firmness  give, 
Still  to  be  free,— or  not  to  live.  B.  M. 

OrM.BmiU,r<4.1.  R 
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BOUQ  OF  AN  ARABIAN  6IEL. 

Ah !  woyld  I  wore  in  Araby ! 

For  every  gplendour  here  I  see, 

h  far  leM  lovely— ^far  less  fair 

Than  Nature's  simplest  treasures  there.  ^ 

There,  'mid  the  burning  Desert's  waste, 
The  chiystal  fount  how  sweet  to  taste  I 
The  cooling  shade  of  palmy  tree 
How  welcome  in  bright  Araby  I 

There  the  fierce  sun  shoots  from  his  ray 
A  blaze  of  glory  o'er  the  day ; 
And  moon  and  stars  at  soothing  night 
Shed  beams  of  softt^^  holier  li^t. 

But  ah !  bityoiid  ^'mi  channa  iiim  tiiMe, 
Aii  Arab  maiden's  heart  to  plsasey 
My  love  is  there !— to  lum  Id  flee, 
And  live  and  die  in  Araby. 


R.R. 


HastiNit  huftl  the  tiM  hath  set, 

And  the  mooo,  thvoufh  twilight  gleaming, 
On  the  mosquv's  whUe  minaret 

Now  ia  tilv^  light  is  itrsaming. 

All  is  hush'd  in  soft  repose, 

Silence  rests  on  field  and  dwelling^ 
Save  where  the  bulbul*  to  the  rose 

A  tale  of  love  is  sweetly  telling. 

Stars  are  glittering  in  the  skj, 

"  Blest  abodes  of  light  and  gladness  :*• 

Oh !  my  life  I  that  thou  and  I 
Might  <fdt  for  them  this  world  of  sadness. 

See  the  fire-fly  in  the  topef 

Brightly  dirongh  the  darkness  riilning. 
As  the  ray  which  heavenly  lu^ 

Flashes  en  ^  wraTs  xej^ning. 

Then  hasle !  br^ht  Cieamire  ef  my  iieart  f 
Flowers  areuad,  and  stars  aiiove  diee, 

Alone  mu»t  see  «is  meet  and  part, 
Alone  oMii^  witness  how  I  kive  thee. 

H.  M.  P. 


Indian  nightingale,  f  Crove,  or  thick  cJoster  of  trees. 
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SBLRCnONS  mOM  INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  JOtTRNALS. 

To  commence  from  the  close  of  Lord  Hastinrs't  adminiftnitHMi»  as  Govenior 
Geoeral  of  India,  we  shall  first  place  on  record  the  several  Official  DoctunentB 
issued  by  his  Lordship's  temporary  successor,  Mr.  John  Adam,  to  destroy  tba 
benefits  which  India  had  reaped  from  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  pradeoesMr  t 
and  when  these  are  disposed  of,  we  shall  oontinue,  in  sucoeedinf  Numbers,  to 
include  in  this  portion  of  our  Work,  a  selection  oi  the  moat  interastinf  articlea 
contained  in  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Journals,  so  aS  to  place  beiere  the  finclisk 
reader,  matters  that  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  meet  his  ^ya^  whila  fannnrd 
to  the  publications  intended  principally  for  local  circulatioa. 


6mciAL  DOCUalBNTt.— I. 

A  iUii,  OfHiiMhitfc,  ead  Byfariia^yir  f At 
gmi.  9edtr  mid  ciwl  giwr— lal  ^  Of  Set» 
tUmmit^FiniWiUmminBemgmly  iimd$ 
mmd  pimd  kjf  th$  Hmmmttk  ikt  Gaunter 
G§mtrml  im  Cmmeii  tftmdfirthi  Pmi* 
itmjf^Fmi  Wmtmim  Bengal,  tk$  iUh 
dif  ^Afervft,  in  tiU  yMT^sur  £m^  18S9. 

WitBREis  matters  tending  to  brin^ 
tbe  Govemment  of  this  country  as  by 
law  established  into  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  to  disturb  the  peace,  harmony  and 
rood  order  of  societ]r>  have  of  late  been 
nrequently  printed  'and  circulated  in 
newspapers  and  other  papers  published 
in  Calcutta :  for  the  prevention  whereof 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  regulate  by  law 
the  printinif  and  publication  within  the 
Setderoent  of  Fort  William  in  Ben^, 
of  newspapers,  and  of  all  mag^iues. 
re^sters,  pamphlets  and  other  printed 
Ix^ks  and  paiiers,  in  any  language  or 
character,  published  periodicimy,  con- 
taining or  purporting  to  contain  public 
news  and  intelligence,  or  strictures  on 
the  acts,  measures  and  proceedings  of 
Government,  or  any  political  events  or 
transactions  whatsoever : 

1.  Be  it  therefore  ordained  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cU  of  and  for  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
William  in  Bengal,  at  and  within  the 
said  settlement  or  factory  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal  aforesaid,  by  and  in  vir- 
tue of,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  cer- 
tain Act  of  Paiiiament,  made  and  passed 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  His 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
entitled  **  An  Act  for  the  letter  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Eu- 
rope," and  by  a  certain  other  Act  of 
Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  said 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  enti- 
tled *<  An  Act  for  establishing  Airther 
Regulations  for  Uie  Government  of  the 
Bntish  territories  in  India,  and  the  bet- 
ter adnunistration  of  justice  within  the 


same,**  that  fourteen  days  after  the  rt-^ 
gistry  and  publication  of  this  rule,  ordi- 
nance and  regulation  iA  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Port  William  in 
Bengal,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  said  Supreme  Court,  if  the 
said  Supreme  Court  shall  in  its  diicre- 
tion  approve  of  and  consent  to  the  re- 
gistry and  publication  of  the  same,  no 
person  or  persons  shall  within  the  said 
Settlement  of  Fort  William,  print  or 
Dublish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  pfub- 
lished,  any  newspaper  or  magatine| 
register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed 
book  or  paper  whataoever  in  any  Ian- 
jruage  or  character  whatsoever,  pub- 
fished  periodically,  containing  or  pur- 
porting to  contain  public  news  and  in- 
telligence, or  strictures  on  the  acts, 
measures  and  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment, or  any  political  events  or  trans- 
actions whatsoever^  without  having  ob- 
tained a  licence  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  signed 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Government 
for  the  time  being,  or  other  person  offi- 
ciating and  actinff  as  suchChief  Secretary* 
2.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  every  person 
appljfing  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  for  such  licence  as  aforesaid^ 
shall  deliver  to  the  Chief  Secre^iuy  of 
Government  for  the  time  being,  or  other 
person  acting  or  officiating  as  Such,  an 
affidavit,  specifying  and  setting  forth 
the  real  and  true  names,  additions, 
descriptions,  and  places  of  abode,  of  aU 
and  every  person  or  persons,  who  is,  or 
are,  intended  to  be  the  printer  and  prin- 
ters, publisher  and  publishers  of  tha 
newspiqper,  magaxlne,  renster,  pam- 
phlet, or  other  printed  book  or  pnper  in 
the  said  affidavit  named,  and  of  siU  the 
proprietors  of  the  same,  if  tha  number 
of  such  proprietors,  exclusive  of  tha 
printers  and  publishers,  does  not  exceed 
two,  and  in  case  the  same  shall  exceed 
such  number,  then  of  two  of  the  proprie- 
tors resident  within  the  Presidency  oC 
Fort  WiUianii  Mid  place*  th««diito  sub* 
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ordinate,  who  hold  the  Uur^^  shares 
therein,  and  the  true  description  of  the 
house  or  building^  wherein  any  such 
newspaper,  mo^^azine,  reciter,  pam- 
phlet or  other  printed  book  or  paper,  as 
aforesaid,  is  intended  to  be  printed,  and 
likewise  the  title  of  such  newspaper,  ma- 
gazine, rerister,  pamphlet,  or  other 
printed  book  or  papier. 

3.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
antbority  aforesaid,  that  eveir  such  ai&- 

*  dtrrit  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
tlie  person  or  persons  making  the  same, 
and  shall  be  taken,  without  any  cost  or 
charge,  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  acting 
in  and  for  the  town  of  Calcutta. 

4.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  where  the  per- 
sons concerned  as  printers  and  pub- 
lifers  of  any  such  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed 
book  or  paper  as  aforesaid,  together 
with  such  number  of  proprietors  as  are 
berein-before  required  to  be  named  in 
such  affidavit  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  al- 
together exceed  the  number  of  four  per- 
jM>n8,  the  affidavit  hereby  required  shall 
be  sworn  and  signed  by  all  the  said  per-* 
sons,  who  are  resident  in  or  within 
twenty  miles  of  Calcutta ;  and  when  the 
num1>iBr  of  such  persons  shall  exceed 
four,  the  same  shaU  be  sirned  and  sworn 
by  four  of  such  persons  if  resident  in  or 
within  twen^  miles  of  Calcutta,  or  by 
•o  many  of  them  as  are  so  resident. 

5.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  an  affidavit  or 
affidavits  of  the  like  nature  and  import 
shall  be  made,  signed  and  delivered  in 
like  manner,  as  often  as  any  of  the 
printers,  publishers,  or  proprietors, 
named  in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits, 
shidl  be  changed,  or  shall  change  their 
respective  pli^  of  abode,  or  their  print- 
ing house,  place,  or  office,  and  as  often 
as  the  ti^  of  such  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, register,  pamphlet  or  other  printed 
book  or  paper,  shall  be  changed,  and  as 
often  as  the  Clovemor  General  in  Coun- 
cfl  shan  deem  it  expedient  to  require  the 
same,  and  tiiat  when  such  fiir&er  and 
new  affidavit  as  last  aforesaid,  shall  be 
•o  required  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  notice  thereof,  signed  by  the 
said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person 
acting  and  officiating  as  such,  shall  be 
riven  to  the  persons-oamed  in  tfie  affi- 
Sayit,  to  which  ^e  said  notice  relates, 
as  ihe  printers,  publishers,  or  proprie- 
tors of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  regis- 
ter, pamphlet,  or  other  pnuted  book  or 
pcqper;  in  such  affidavit  named,  such  no- 
tice to  be  left  at  such  place  as  is  men- 
iSoned  in  the  affidavit  last  delivered  as 
fhi  i^lflce  at  which  the  newspaper,  ma^ 


gazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other 
printed  book  or  paper  to  which  such  no- 
tice shall  relate  is  printed ;  and  in  fai- 
lure of  making  such  affidavit  in  the  said 
several  cases  aforesaid  required,  that 
such  newspaper,  magazine,  register, 
pamphlet  or  oUier  printed  book  or 
paper,  shaU  be  deemed,  and  taken  to  be 
printed  and  punished  without  licence. 

6.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
autiiority  aforesaid,  that  every  licence 
which  shall  and  may  be  g^ranted  in  man- 
ner and  form  aforesaid,  shall  and  may 
be  resumed  and  recalled  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  and  from  and  im- 
mediately after  notice  in  writing  of  such 
recall,  signed  by  the  said  Chief  Sscretary 
or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as^ 
such,  shall  have  been  given  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  to  whom  the  said  licence 
or  licences  shall  have  been  granted, 
such  notice  to  be  left  at  such  place  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  affidavit  last  delivered, 
as  the  place  at  which  the  newspaper, 
magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other 
printed  book  or  paper  to  which  such  no- 
tice shaU  relate  is  printed,  the  said  li- 
cence or  licences  shall  be  considered  null 
and  void,  and  the  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, registers,  pamphlets,  printed 
books,  or  papers  to  which  such  licence 
or  licences  relate,  shall  be  taken  and 
considered  as  printed  and  published 
without  licence :  and  whenever  any  such 
licence  as  aforesaid  shall  be  revoked  and 
recalled,  notice  of  such  revocation  and 
recall  shall  be  forthwith  given  in  the 
Government  Gazette  for  the  time  being, 
published  in  Calcutta. 

7.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person 
within  the  said  settlement  of  Fort  WU- 
liam,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  print 
or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or 
published,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wil- 
ndly,  either  as  a  proprietor  thereof  or 
as  agent  or  servant  of  such  proprietor, 
or  otherwise,  sell,  vend  or  deliver  ont, 
distribute  or  dispose  of,  or  if  any  book- 
seller or  proprietor,  or  keeper  of  any 
reading  room,  library,  shop,  or  place  of 

fmblic  resort,  shaU  knowingly  and  wil- 
iilly  receive,  lend,  give  or  supply,  for 
the  purpose  of  perusal  or  otherwise  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  any  such  news- 
paper, magazine,  register  or  pamphlet, 
or  other  printed  book  or  paper  as  afore- 
said, sucD  licence  as  is  required  by  this 
rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  not 
having  been  first  obtained,  or  after  such 
licence,  if  previously  obtained,  shall 
have  been  recalled  as  aforesaid,  such 
person  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence 
a  sum  not  exceeding  sicca  rupees  four 
hundred. 
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8.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
antbority  aforesaid,  that  all  offences 
committed,  and  all  pecuniary  forf^q^ttures 
and  penalties  had  or  incurred  under  or 
against  this  rule,  ordinance  and  rerula- 
tion,  shall  and  may  be  heard  and  ad- 
judged and  determined  by  two  or  more 
of  die  aforesaid  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  are  hereby  empowered  and  autho- 
rised to  hear  and  determine  the  same, 
and  to  issue  their  summons  or  warrant 
for  bringing  tbe  party  or  parties  com- 
plained of  l^ore  them,  and  upon  his  or 
their  appearance,  or  contempt  and  de- 
fouh,  to  hear  the  parties,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  to  prejudgment  or  sentence 
according  as  in  and  by  this  rule,  ordi- 
nance, ukd  regulation  is  ordained  and 
directed,  and  to  award  and  issue  out 
warrants  under  Uieir  hands  and  seals  for 
the  levying  of  such  forfeitures  and  pe- 
nalties as  may  be  imposed  upon  tbe 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender,  and 
to  cause  sale  to  be  made  of  the  goods 
and  chattds  if  they  shall  not  be  redeemed 
within  six  days,  rendering  to  the  party 
the  overplus,  if  any  be,  ancr  deducting 
the  amount  of  such  forfeiture  or  penalty, 
and  the  costs  and  charges  attending  the 
levying  thereof;  and  in  case  sufficient 
distress  shall  not  be  found,  and  such 
forfeitures  and  penalties  shall  not  be 
forthwith  paid,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
fal  for  such  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
by  warrant  or  warrants  under  their  hands 
and  seals  to  cause  such  offender  or  of- 
fenders to  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  of  Calcutta,  there  to  remain  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  four  months,  unless 
such  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  and  all 
reasonable  charges,  shall  be  sooner 
paid  and  satisfied  ;  and  that  all  the  said 
forfeitures  when  paid  or  levied,  shall  be 
from  time  to  time  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of 
Kngland  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
be  employed  and  disposed  of  according 
to  die  order  and  directions  of  His  Majes- 
t^s  said  justices  of  the  peace  at  their 
general  quarter  or  other  sessions. 

9.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
oidained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
noUiing  in  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  re- 
gulation crontained,  shall  be  deemed  or 
taken  to  ext^id  or  apply  to  any  printed 
book  or  paper,  containing  only  shipping 
intelligence,  advertisements  of  sales, 
current  prices  of  commodities,  rates  of 
exchange,  or  other  inteUigence  solely 
of  a  commercial  nature. 

(Signed)     J.  Adam, 

Edward  Paget, 
John  Fendall, 
John  Herbert  Harinoton. 


OFFICIAL  documents. — II. 

Fffrt  WUUam^  the  5th  of  April,  1823. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council, 
with  reference  to  the  bye-law  passed  on 
the  14th  ultimo,  and  registered  in  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  4th  instant,  deems 
it  proper  to  notify  to  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  newspapers  and  other  periodi- 
cal works,  as  specified  in  the  aforesaid 
bye-law,  that  the  publication  in  any  such 
paper  or  periodical  work  of  matter 
coming  under  any  of  the  following  heads, 
will  subject  them  to  be  deprived  of  the 
licence  under  which  such  paper  or  other 
periodical  work  may  be  conducted. 

1.  Defamatory  or  contumelious  re- 
flections against  the  King  or  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

2.  Observations  or  statements  touch- 
ing the  character,  constitution,  mea- 
sures, or  orders  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, or  other  public  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, connected  with  the  Government 
of  India ;  or  the  character,  constitution, 
measures,  or  orders  of  the  Indian  go- 
vern meots,  impugning  the  motives  and 
designs  of  such  authorities  or  govern- 
ments, or  in  any  way  tending  to  brin^ 
them  into  hatred  or  contempt ;  to  excite, 
resistance  to  their  orders,  or  to  weaken 
their  authority. 

3.  Observations  or  statements  of  the 
above  description,  relative  to  allied  or 
friendly  Native  powers,  their  ministers 
or  representatives. 

4.  Defamatory  or  contumelious  re- 
marks, or  offensive  insinuations  levelled 
against  the  Governor  General,  the  Go-' 
vemors  or  Commanders-in-chief,  the 
Members  of  Council,  or  the  Judges  of 
His  Majesty's  Courts  at  any  of  the  Pre- 
sidencies, or  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
publications  of  any  descriptiou,  tending 
to  expose  them  to  hatred,  obloquy  or 
contempt ;  also  libellous  or  abusive  re- 
flections and  insinuations  against  the 
public  officers  of  Government 

5.  Discussions  having  a  tendency  to 
create  alarm  or  suspicion  among  the 
Native  population  of  any  intended  ofli- 
cial  interference  with  their  religious 
opinions  and  observances,  and  irritating 
and  insulting  remarks  on  their  peculiar 
usages  and  modes  of  thinking  on  reli- 
gious subjects. 

(J.  The  republication  from  English  or 
other  papers  of  passages  coming  under 
the  foregoing  heads. 

7.  DefEmiatory  publications  tending 
to  disturb  the  peace,  harmony,  and  good 
order  of  society. 

6.  Anonymous  appeals  to  the  public 
relative  to  grievances  of  a  professional 
or  official  nature,  alleged  to  have  been 
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sustained  bj  puUic  officen  io  the  ser- 
vice of  His  Majesty  or  the  Honourable 
Company. 

The  fbregoiog  niles  impose  uo  irk- 
goma  restraints  on  the  publication  and 
discussion  of  any  matters  of  general  in-* 
terest^  relating  to  European  or  Indian 
affairs^  provided  thcv  are  conducted 
with  the  temper  and  decorum  which 
the  Government  has  a  right  to  expect 
IVom  those  hving  under  its  protection ; 
neither  do  they  preclude  individuals 
from  offering  in  a  temperate  and  deco- 
rous manner,  through  the  channel  of 
the  public  newspapers  or  other  periodi- 
cal works,  Uieir  own  views  and  senti- 
timents  relative  to  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  community. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government,  and  that  officer 
is  hereby  enjoined  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  Government  without  delay,  any  in- 
frineemeut  of  the  foregoing  rules  by  the 
conductors  of  newspapers,  or  other  peri- 
odical works  published  in  the  English 
language ;  and  the  same  duty  is  assigned 
to  the  Persian  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  relation  to  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  publications  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  country. 

The  editors  of  the  newspapers  or  other 
periodical  works  in  the  English  language 
are  required  to  lodge  one  copy  of  every 
new^aper ,  regular  or  extra,  and  of  every 
other  periodical  work  published  by  them, 
respectively,  in  the  ofi&ce  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Government,  and  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  or  other  periodical 
works  in  the  languages  of  the  country, 
are  in  like  manner  required  to  lodge  one 
copy  of  every  newspaper,  or  other  peri- 
odical work,  published  by  them,  in  the 
office  of  the  Persian  Secretary  to  the  Go~ 
vemment.  For  these  copies  they  will 
receive  payment  at  the  usual  rate  paid 
by  regular  subscribers  to  such  publica- 
tions respectively. 

Publisned  by  order  of  the  Honourable 
the  Governor  General  in  Council. 
W.  B.  Bayley, 
Chief  Sec.  to  the  Gov. 

It  is  hereby  notified  that  individuals 
wishing  to  apply  for  licences  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bye-law,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  forms  of  the  necessary  affi- 
davits on  application  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  Police  Office. 

OFFICIAL  D0CUMENT8.— III. 

A  fwUation  for  prtvtntinr  the  ntahl'uhment 
of  Printing  Presses  without  Ueence^  and 
for  restraimngtnnder  ceriain  eireumstances^ 
the  eireutation  ef  printed  Books  and  Pa* 
petst  fait$i  bif  thi  Gomim  Q$mnA  in 


Council  on  the  btk  April,  1823,  Mr- 
responding  with  the  24th  Chyte^  1229, 
Bengal  era  ;  the  lOth  ChjfU^  1230,  Fia- 
siy  ;  the  25(A  Ch^te^  1230,  WHlait^;  ike 
^th  Chjfte,  n^O.Sumhuti  and  the^Id 
RifftUf,  1238,  Higeree. 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  M 
prohibit,  within  the  territories  immedi- 
ately subordinate  to  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  William,  the  future  establishment 
of  printing  presses,  and  the  use  of  any 
such  presses,  or  of  types  or  other  mate- 
rials for  printing,  except  Mrith  the  pre- 
vious sanction  and  licence  of  Govern- 
ment, and  under  suitable  provisions,  to 
guard  against  abuser  and  whereas  it 
may  be  judged  proper  to  prohibit  the 
circulation,  within  the  territories  afore- 
said, of  particular  newspapers,  printed 
books,  or  papers  of  any  description | 
whether  the  same  may  be  printed  in  the 
town  of  Calcutta  or  elsewhere  j — the  fol- 
lowing Rules  have  been  enacted,  to  be 
in  force  from  the  data  of  their  promulga- 
tion within  the  territories  immediately 
subordinate  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
William. 

2.  No  person  shall  print  any  book  or 
papers,  or  shall  keep  or  use  any  printing 
press,  or  types,  or  other  materials,  or 
articles  for  printing,  writhout  having  ob- 
tained the  previous  sanction  and  licence 
of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  for 
that  purpose ;  and  any  person  who  shall 
print  any  book  or  paper,  or  shall  keep 
or  use  any  printing  press,  or  types,  or 
other  materials,  or  articles  for  printing, 
without  having  obtained  such  licence, 
shall  be  liable,  on  conviction  before  the 
magistrate  or  joint  magistrate  of  the 
lurisdiction  in  which  such  offence  may 
be  committed,  to  a  pecuniary  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  rupees;  com^ 
mutable,  if  not  paid,  to  imprisunraent 
without  labour,  fur  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing six  months. 

3.  The  magistrates  and  joint  magis- 
trates are  further  authorised  and  direct- 
ed to  seixe  and  attach  all  printing  presses 
and  types,  and  other  materials  or  arti- 
cles for  printing,  which  may  be  kei>t  or 
used  within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
without  the  permission  and  licence  of 
Government,  and  to  retain  the  same 
(together  with  any  printed  books  or 
papers  fimud  on  the  premises,)  under 
attachment,  to  Be  confiscated  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  as  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral in  Council  (to  whom  an  immediate 
report  shall  be  made  in  all  such  cases) 
may  direct ;  and  if  any  magistrate  or 
joint  magistrate,  shall  on  credible  evi- 
dence, or  circumstances  of  strong  pre- 
sampUoDi  haTf  ttuon  to  believe,  that 
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Mek  unlioeiMed  priotiug  presses,  or 
types,  or  other  materials,  or  articles  for 
pnntSo^,  are  kept  or  used  in  any  house, 
buildiiif ,  Of  other  place,  he  is  autho- 
rited  to  issue  his  wammt  to  the  police 
oAcers  to  search  for  the  same,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  in  the  rules  for  the 
entry  and  «e«i<cb  of  dwellin^-bouse8,con* 
tainadiu  ctauaes  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
^tion  XVI.  Regulation  xx.  1817. 

4.  Whenever  any  person  or  persons 
•hall  be  desirous  of  keeping  or  usmg  any 
ininting  press,  or  types,  or  other  mate- 
rials, or  articles  for  printing,  be  or  they 
shall  state  the  same  by  a  written  appli- 
ratlon  to  the  mafistrale  or  ioint  magis- 
tvaie  of  the  jurisdiction,  m  which  it 
may  be  proposed  to  establish  such  print* 
inr  press.  The  application  shall  spe- 
ciiy  the  wml  and  true  name  and  prores- 
sao«,  cast  or  religioa,  age  and  place  of 
aboda  of  c«^ery  person  or  persons  who 
ai«  (or  ai«  inleiMied  to  be)  the  printers 
aad  poblishers,  aad  the  proprietors  of 
s«ch  prinftMUg  press,  or  types,  or  other 
»aienals»  or  articles  for  printing,  and 
tiie  plaoe  where  such  printing  press  is 
to  be  fstobliihed ;  and  the  fects  so  stoted 
in  ikt  appUcatioo,  shall  be  verified  on 
aalhy  or  on  solem*  obligation,  by  the 
partDOi  diercui-iiamed  as  the  printers, 
poUitbers,  ar  proprietors,  or  by  sudi  of 
them  as  the  mafristrato,  or  joint  m^gis- 
toato  may  thank  it  tzpadient  to  s^ect  fyr 
tfaatputpoee. 

6.  The  aagietrate  or  joint  magistrate 
shall  then  i^rward  a  copy  of  such  appli- 
oMimi  (with  a  trandatme,  if  it  be  not 
in  the  English  language)  to  ^  Cover- 
narGenaral  inC<mncU,who  after  calling 
for  any  further  infomiation  which  may 
be  deftnfil  necessary,  will  g^rant,  or 
withhold  the  licence,  at  bis  discretion. 

6.  If  tiie  licence  shall  be  granted,  the 
magistFato  or  jc^t  ma^strate  will  de- 
liver the  same  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and  wiUajiprise  them,  both  verballv 
and  in  writing,  of  the  conditions  which 
Government  m^  in  each  instance  think 
paoper  to  attach  to  such  licence. 

/.  Tha  Governor  General  in  Council 
nserves  to  himself  the  fUIl  power  of 
recalting  and  resuming  any  such  licence, 
whenever  he  may  see  fit  to  do  so.  Such 
recall  will  be  communicated  by  thema- 
gislrato  or  joint  magistrate,  by  a  writ- 
ten naliea  to  be  delivared  at  the  house, 
oflke,  or  place  named  in  the  appUca- 
ttra,  as  tSmt  at  which  the  printing  press 
was  to  ha  estohli^ed,  or  at  any  other 


e,  office,  or  place  to  which  such 
printing  press  may,  with  the  previous 
knowledge  and  vmtten  sanction  of  the 
■nagistrato  or  joint  magistrate^  have 
heea  intatme^Bailely  removed. 


8.  Any  person  or  pertons,  who,  aftnr 
such  notice  being  duly  served,  shall 
use,  or  cause,  or  allow  to  be  used,  such 
printing  presses  or  types,  or  other  ma^ 
torials  or  articles  for  printing,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in 
Section  ii.  of  this  ReguUtion ;  and  the 
printing  presses,  types,  and  other  ma- 
terials or  articles  for  printing  (together 
with  all  printed  books  and  papers  found 
on  the  premises)  shall  be  seiiad,  at^ 
tached,  and  disposed  of,  in  die  manner 
prescribed  in  Section  iii«  of  this  Regii* 

9.  All  books  and  papers  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  press  duly  licoised  by 
Government,  shall  contain,  on  the  first 
and  hist  pares,  in  legible  characters,  in 
the  same  langnage  and  character  as 
that  in  which  sach  book  or  paper  is 
printed,  the  name  of  tiia  printer,  and 
^  the  city,  town,  or  phwe,  at  which 
the  book  oilpaper  may  be  printed  ;  and 
of  every  book  and  paper  printed  at 
such  licensed  press,  one  copy  shall  be 
immediately  forwarded  to  tba  focal  ma- 
gistrate or  joint  magistrate,  who  will 
pa^  for  such  books  or  f^vpen  the  samo 

Snoes  as  are  paid  bv  other  purchasers. 
lU  such  books  and  papers,  if  printed 
in  the  English  or  other  European  hm- 
guage,  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  magis- 
trate or  joint  magistrate  to  the  oflice  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  and 
if  printed  in  any  Asiatic  language,  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  Government 
in  the  Persian  department. 

10.  If  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil shall  at  any  time  deem  it  expedient 
to  prohibit  the  circulation,  within  the 
territories  immediately  subordinate  to 
the  Presidency  of  Fort  WiUiam,  of  any 
particular  newspaper,  or  printed  book, 
or  paper  of  any  description,  (whether 
the  same  m&y  be  printed  in  tne  town 
of  Calcutta  or  elsewhere,)  immediate 
notice  of  such  prohibition  will  be  given 
in  th^  Government  Gazette  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Persian,-  and  Bengalee  languages* 
ITie  Officers  of  Government,  both  civil 
and  military,  will  also  be  officially  «»- 
prised  of  such  prohibition,  and  will  be 
directed  to  give  due  publicity  to  the 
same,  within  the  range  of  their  official 
influence  and  authority. 

1 1.  Any  persons  subject  to  the  autho- 
rity of  tiie  Zillah  and  Ci^  Courts,  who, 
after  notice  of  such  prohibition,  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  circulaite,  or 
cause  to  be  circulated,  sell,  or  cause  to 
be  sold,  or  deliver  out  and  distribute, 
or  in  any  manner  cause  to  be  distri- 
buted, at  any  place  within  the  terri- 
tories subordinate  to  the  Presidency  of 
Fwi  WilMam,  any  utmafvpmr,  or  any 
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printed  book,  or  paper,  of  any  descrip- 
tion so  prohibited,  shall,  on  conviction 
before  the  ma^strate  or  joint  ma^s- 
trate  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
offence  may  be  committed,  be  subject 
for  the  first  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  rupees  ;  coramutable, 
if  not  paid,  to  imprisonment,  without 
labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
months  :  and  for  the  second,  and  each 
and  every  subsequent  offence,  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  rupees;  com- 
mutable  to  imprisonment,  without  hard 
labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four 
months. 

12.  If  the  person  wbo  may  commit 
the  offenee  described  in  the  preceding 
Section,  shall  not  be  amenable  to  the 
authority  of  the  local  magistrate  or 
joint  magistrate,  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  will  adopt  such  measures  for 
enforcing  the  prohibition  notified  in 
pursuance  of  Section  x.,  as  may  appear 
just  and  necessary. 

13.  All  judgments  for  fines  given  by 
the  magistrate  or  joint  magistrate,  under 
this  Rea^ulation,  shall  be  immediately 
reported,  (with  a  copy  and  abstract 
translation  of  the  proceedings  held  in 
each  case,)  for  the  information  and 
orders  of  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil, who  reserves  to  himself  a  discretion 
of  remitting  or  reducing  the  fine  in  any 
instance  in  which  he  may  judge  it  pro* 
per  to  do  so. 

By  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council,* 

W.B.Bavlev, 
Chief  Sec.  to  the  Gov. 
Fan  WilVum,  hth  April,  1823. 


THE  LIBERTY  OF  UNLICENSED  PRINTING. 

'*  The  rights  of  Nature^  that  is  to  say.  of  Um 
free  exercise  of  oar  AicuUies,  mnst  not  be  imri- 
dioosly  narrowed  to  any  single  form  or  shape. 
They  extend  to  every  shape^  and  to  every  in- 
stninient,  in  which,  and  by  whose  assistance, 
those  faculties  may  be  exercised.  In  this  man- 
ner the  Ldberty  of  the  Press  may  be  refi^arded  as 
a  ndtnral  right,  and  jn  the  language  of- oar 
best  lawyers,  and  the  dallv  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is.  under  this  notion,  invested 
with  a  corresponding  sacredness.  Such  is  <me 
of  the  reasons  of  the  partiality  of  the  English 
Law  and  Constitution  towards  this  right.''— 
BolVs  Law  of  Libel. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 

Sir,— That  it  should  be  debated  in  a 
British  Court  of  Justice,  whether  to  for- 
bid the  exercise  of  a  natural  right,  on 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment^  to  be 
summarily  awarded  by  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
England,  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  the 
annals  of  British  India,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  law.  The  liberty  of  the 
Eross  in  England  is  coeval  with  its  ear- 
estuse.  The  first  book  printed  in  that 
country  has  no  imprimatur  or  cum  pritn- 
legio.  And  so  far  is  this  liberty  from 
being  the  last  result  and  elaborate  re- 
finement of  her  free  Constitution,  that, 
by  the  avowid  of  Holt,  **  our  Constitu- 
tion«  in  fact,  as  it  at  present  exists  in  a 
Church  reformed  from  the  errors  of  su- 
perstition, and  in  a  system  of  liberty 
equally  remote  from  feudal  anarchy  and 
monarchical  despotism,  is  almott  entirely ^ 
under  Providence^  the  fruit  rf  a  Free 
Press*'  *  So  mistaken  are  they  who  argue, 
that  it  would  be  premature  to  introduce 


♦  To  show  how  the  spirit  of  intolerance  ope- 
rates in  all  countries  where  the  press  is  dreaded, 
we  subjoin  the  following.  The  reader  cannot 
fiiil  tg  discover  the  resemblance. 

Official, — Department  of  the  Affair*  of 

Justice,-^lAsbon,  Nov,  14,  1823. 

decree. 

It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  some 
Portuguese,  who  are  nuned  in  public  opinion 
and  overpowered  by  remorse,  left  their  native 
land  and  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  where 
they  intend  to  write,  in  their  mother  tongue, 
joomals  or  pamphlets  of  some  kind,  with  the 
criminal  intention  of  again  spreading  among  my 
faithful  subjects  irreligious  and  subversive  doc- 
trines and  principles :  and  it  being  agreeable  to 
my  Hojal  service,  and  to  the  good  of  the  people 
whom  IMvine  Providence  has  committed  to  my 
Paternal  care,  to  prevent  so  pemicions  and 
ruinous  an  evil,  1  have  thought  fit  to  order  as 
follows : — 

1.  All  the  inhabitants  of  my  dominions,  whe- 
ther natives  or  foreigners,  are  forbidden  to  pive 
orders  for  any  journal  or  pamphlet  printed  in  a 
foreign  counb7,  written  in  the  Portngueae  lan- 
guage, unless  the  author  has  previously  obtained 
my  licence  for  its  circulation. 

S.  If  any  such  ioomal  or  pamphlet  should 
happen  to  nil  into  u«  bftnds  of  any  of  the  aboTC- 


mentioned  inhabitants,  they  are  bound  to  deli- 
ver it  in  this  city  to  the  Intendant  General  of 
Police;  and  in  the  other  cities,  towns,   and 

B laces,  to  the  Delegates  of  Police,  who  will  send 
:  by  the  first  post  to  the  office  of  the  Inteadant 
General  of  Police. 

a  Any  inhabitant  who  shall  receive  and  not 
immediately  deliver  up  such  Journal,  &c.,  as 
hereby  ordered,  shall  pay.  on  its  being  found  in 
his  possession,  a  fine  of  480  milrees ;  and  be- 
sides this,  if  he  be  a  native,  shall  suffer  six 
months'  imprisonment ;  and,  if  a  foreigner,  be 
immediately  expelled  my  dominions. 

4.  The  above  fine  of  480  milrees  shall  be 
given  to  the  informers  who  shall  give  notice  of 
Uie  existence  of  any  of  the  said  Journals  or  pam- 
phlets, in  the  possession  of  the  person  with 
whom  they  ore  found. 

6.  The  information  shall  be  received  In  aecref, 
and  the  name  of  the  informer  shall  not  be  known, 
unless  he  give  permission  in  writing. 

The  Councillor  of  State,  Minister  and  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  for  the  Affairs  of  Justice,  Manoel 
MarinhoTalcao  det  Castro,  shall  attend  to  this, 
and  cause  the  necessary  orders  to  this  effect  to 
be  issued,  any  laws  or  regulations  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

(Signed  by  his  Ml^esty.) 

Palace  of  ^mposta,  Nor.  13, 18S3. 
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unlicensed  printiug  into  this  country, 
that  H  should  be  made  XofoUow  the  ac- 
quishion  of  those  personal  acquirements 
and  corporate  institutions  which  it 
slowly  creates  and  fashions  ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  protection  of  I'rial 
by  Jury  should  be  withheld  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  precisely  most  necessary. 

It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Chief  Justice  Scro^gs,  in 
the  rei^  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  he, 
with  o3ier  Judg-es,  had  signed  a  decla- 
ration, that  ''to  print  any  news-books, 
or  pamphlets  of  news  whatsoever,  was 
ilk^al ;  and  that  it  was  a  manifest  intent 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  might  be 
proceeded  against  by  law."  The  House 
of  Commons  stigmatized  this  proceed- 
ing, ''  in  condemning  not  only  what 
had  been  written,  without  hearing  the 
parties,  but  also  what  might  for  the 
future-be  written," — as  an  open  invasion 
of  the  right  of  the  subject,  and  an  as- 
sumption to  themselves  of  a  legislative 
power  and  authority.  Observe,  how- 
ever, that  notwithstanding  this  declara- 
tion, neither  Scroggs  nor  Jettrics  could 
devise  any  expedient  for  controlling,  or 
in  the  least  degree  interfering  with,  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  if  Juries 
did  tft«tr  duty.  The  criminal  intent 
cbaiged  in  the  indictment  or  informa- 
tion was  always  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
determined  by  the  Jury ;  so  that,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  whatever  oppressions 
might  be  committed  through  ignorance 
or  corruption,  the  power  of  the  Crown 
over  the  press  was  not  Ugally  greater 
than  it  is  at  this  day. 

Let  us  hear  how  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke  speaks  of  the  only  Act  that  ever 
gave  power  to  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
without  a  Jury,  **  to  hear  and  determine 
all  offences  and  contempts  committed 
or  done  by  any  person  or  persons, 
against  the  form,  ordinance,  or  effect  of 
any  statute  made  and  not  repealed,"  &c. 
He  sa3r8 — **  By  colour  of  which  Act 
(2  Hen.  VH.  c3.),  shaking  this  fun- 
damental law  TTrial  by  Jury) ,  it  is  not 
credible  what  norrible  oppressions  and 
exactions,  to  the  undoing  of  multi- 
tudes of  people,  were  committed  by  Sir 
Richard  fimpsom,  knight,  and  Edward 
Ihidley,  esq.  (being  Justices  of  the 
Peace) ,  throughout  England ;  and  upon 
thfci  unjust  and  injurious  Act,  as  com- 
monly in  like  cases  it  falleth  out,  a  new 
office  was  erected,  and  they  made  Mas- 
ters of  the  King*8  forfeitures."  But  the 
proposed  reguuUion  is  even  more  *'  un- 
just and  injurious,"  inasmuch  as  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  are  not  to  act 
JudidaUy  under  it  in  cases  of  libel,  but 
tfdy  mmiMUriaUy,  in  levying  fines  and 

Ofigia.Hirntd,rohl. 


committing  to  prison  for  unlicenstd  pub- 
lications, however  innocent.  The  judg- 
ment on  the  qualiw  of  the  publication 
is  not  intrusted  to  their  partiality,  which 
would  of  itself  be  intolerable  ;  but,  by 
a  shorter  and  surer  process,  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  ateuser  himself:  and  the 
pecuniary  penalty  is  so  far  from  being 
guarded  with  a  talvoeontenimmtu  tuo,  that 
It  at  once  deprives  the  defendant  of  his 
entire  means  of  subsistence!  All  his 
paper,  ink,  and  types  ;  all  his  gum, 
wax,  sand,  and  tape,  are  swept  away  at 
one  fell  swoop.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
revocation  6f  the  Journal's  licence, 
(the  same  being  notified  in  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette,)  a  fine  of  400  rupees 
for  each  of  its  thousand  copies  would 
exactly  swallow  up  its  capital  of  four 
lacks  of  rupees.  So  well  have  the  framers 
of  this  regulation  studied  CJocker  I 

To  me,  and  to  all  with  whom  1  have 
conversed  on  the  subject,  both  Whigs 
and  Tories,  it  has  appeared  that  the 
only  question  which  can  be  raised  on 
this  regulation,  is,  not  whether  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  law  of  England,  but 
whether  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  repugnant.  But  if,  against 
all  probability,  our  learned  and  re- 
spected Judge,  having  found  in  Little- 
ton that  tenure  which  Coke  said  he 
could  never  find,  that  a  man  should  be 
tenant  at  will  for  his  liberty,  should 
consider  the  regulation  consonant  to 
the  law  of  England,  and  incorporate  it 
with  that  hitherto  venerated,  though  not 
faultless  code — 

Bnmano  capiti  cenricem  eqninom 

Jangere  d  relit,  et  varias  indncere  plnmas, 
Undiqae  collatis  membris,  nt  tvrpiter  atrom 
Desinat  in  piscem  malier  fonnosa  svpern^ ; 

if  so  deplorable  a  result  should  crown 
the  debate  on  Monday,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  what  it  will  become  us  to  do  in 
vindication  of  our  rights  and  characters. 
If  this  regulation  snail  be  registered. 
Government  may  expect  to  be  exempt 
from  ^ose  petty  annoyances  which  it 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  encounter  ; 
it  may  expect  to  be  protected  against 
those  little  aspersions  of  popular  petu- 
lance which  have  spurted  in  its  face 
only,  because  it  attempted  forcibly  to 
interrupt  and  direct  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  because  it  stooped  to 
be  conquered,  instead  of  looking  down 
from  a  higher  region  on  the  salutaiy 
strife  and  clamour  below ; — but  it  wiu 
generate  feelings  of  deep  dissatisfaction 
and  impatience,  which  will  be  pregnant 
with  far  more  serious  evils. 

A  Merchant. 
CaktUtaf  3iarch  28, 1823. 
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To  tks  HaaumrahU  Sir  Franm  Maemgkienf 
SoU  Jieiing  Jwiff  ^  ik%  Suprtmt  Court 
ifJudic(Uup$  ol  Fm  WUiiam^  in  Bingal, 

My  Loep» 

In  constquenoe  of  the  late  Rule  and 
Ordinance  patted  by  hit  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  in  G>uncil,  regarding 
the  publication  of  [^riodical  works ,  your 
Memorialittt  contiderthemselvet  called 
upon,  with  due  tubmitsion,  to  represent 
to  you  their  feelings  and  tentiments  on 
the  tubject. 

Yourmemorialittt  beg  leave,  in  the 
first  place,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
your  Lordthip  variout  proofs  g^ven  by 
the  natives  of  thit  country  of  ttieir  un- 
thaken  loyalty  to,  and  unlimited  confi- 
dence in,  the  British  Government  in 
India;  which  may  remove  from  your 
mind  sn^  apprehention  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  being  brought  into  hatred  and 
contempt,  or  of  the  peace,  harmony  and 
good  order  of  tociety  in  this  country 
being  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  de« 
stroyed,  at  implied  in  the  preamble  of 
the  above  rule  and  ordinance. 

1.  Your  Lordship  is  well  aware  that 
l^e  natives  of  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity 
have  voluntarily  intrusted  Government 
with  milliont  of  their  wealth,  without 
indicating  the  least  suspicion  of  its  sta- 
bility and  good  faith  t  and  reposing  in 
the  sanguine  hope  that  their  property 
being  so  seeured,  their  interests  wul  be 
as  permanent  as  the  British  Power  itself  $ 
while^.  on  the  contrary,  their  fathers 
were  invariably  compelled  to  conceal 
their  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
the  insatiable  rapacity  of  their  oppres- 
sive nilers. 

2.  Placingentirerdianceon  tfaepro* 
mites  made Inr  the  British  Government 
at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement 
of  the  landed  property  in  this  part  of 
Itt^a,in  1793,  the  landlords  have  since, 
by  constantly  improving  their  estates, 
been  able  to  increase  their  produce  in 
general  very  considerably;  whereas, 
prior  to  that  period,  and  under  former 
Governments,  tfielr  forefathers  were 
obliged  to  lay  watte  the  greater  part  of 
their  estates,  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  of  inferior  value,  that  they  might 
not  excite  the  cupidity  of  Government, 
and  thus  cause  their  rents  to  be  in- 
creased or  themsdves  to  be  dispossessed 
of  their  lands — a  pernicious  practice, 
which  often  incapacitated  the  landhol- 
ders from  discharging  even  their  stipu- 
lated revenue  to  Government,  and  re* 
duced  their  familiet  to  want* 


3.  During  the  last  wan  which  ^e ' 
British  Government  were  obliged  to  nn-* 
dertake  against  neighbouring  Powers, 
it  is  well  uiown  that  the  great  body  of 
natives  of  wealth  and  respectability,  as 
wen  as  the  landholders  of  consequence, 
ofiered  up  regular  prayers  to  the  objects 
of  their  worship  for  the  tuccess  of  the  Bri-* 
tish  arms,  from  a  deen  conviction  that, 
under  the  sway  of  tnat  nation,  their 
improvement,  both  mental  and  social, 
would  be  promoted,  and  their  lives,  re^ 
ligion,  and  property  be  secured.  Ac- 
tuated by  such  feelings,  even  in  ^se 
critical  times,  which  are  the  best  test 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  subject,  they  vo- 
luntarily came  forward  with  alargepor- 
tion  of  their  property,  to  enable  the 
British  Government  to  cariy  into  effect 
the  measures  necessarv  for  its  own  de- 
fence ;  considering  the  cause  of  the 
British  as  their  own,  and  firmly  believing 
that  on  iu  success  their  own  happiness 
and  prosperity  depended. 

4.  It  is  manifest  as  the  light  of  day, 
that  the  general  subject  of  observation, 
and  the  constant  and  familiar  topic  of 
discourse  among  the  Hindoo  commu- 
nity of  Bengal,  are  the  literary  and  po- 
litical improvements  which  are  conti- 
nually going  on  in  the  state  of  the 
country  under  the  present  system  of 
government,  and  a  comparison  between 
oieir  present  auspicious  prospects  and 
their  hopdest  condition  under  their 
former  rulers. 

Under  these  circumstances  your  Lord- 
ship cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a 
full  conviction,  that  whoever  charges 
the  natives  of  this  country  with  ms- 
loyalty,  or  insinuates  aught  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  fidelity  and  atta^menl 
to  the  British  Government,  must  either 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  this 
country  and  the  fedings  and  sentiments 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  above  stated,  or, 
<m  the  contrary,  be  desirous  of  misre- 
presenting the  people  and  misleading 
the  Government,  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, for  unworthy  purposes  of  his  own. 

Your  memoriaksts  must  confess  that 
these  feelings  of  loyalty  and  attachment, 
of  which  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
stand  on  record,  have  been  produced  by 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  displayed  by 
the  British  Government,  in  tne  means 
adopted  for  the  gradual  improvement  of 
their  social  and  domestic  condition,  by 
the  establishment  of  colleges,  schools, 
and  other  beneficial  institutions  in  (his 
cit^^  among  which,  the  creation  of  a 
British  Court  of  Judicature,  for  the  more 
effectual  administration  of  justice,  de- 
serves to  be  gratefully  remembered. 
A  proof  of  the  nftUye$  of  India  beisg 
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iDore  mad  mert  attached  to  the  British 
nile^  in  proportion  as  tke3r  eiperience 
from  it  the  blessings  of  just  and  lil)eral 
treatment,  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  who  enjoj  in  many  respects 
very  superior  privUefes  to  those  of  their 
fellow  subjects  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  are  known  to  be  in  like  mea- 
sure more  warmly  devoted  to  the  exiit- 
inf  Goremment;  nor  is  at  all  wonderful 
they  should  in  loyalty  be  not  at  all  in* 
hsiae  to  British -bom  subjects,  since 
they  feel  assured  of  the  same  civil  and 
rellfious  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  in 
£n$land,withoutbein(;  subjected  to  such 
heavy  taaation  as  presses  upon  the  peo- 
ple there. 

Hence  the  population  of  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  land  in  this  city, 
have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years  { not- 
withstanding the  high  rents  of.  houses, 
and  the  dearness  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  compared  with  other  parts  of  ^e 
rooutry  ;  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
being  subjected  to  additional  taxes,  and 
fdso  liable  to  the  heavy  costs  necessarily 
incurred  in  case  of  suits  beft>re  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Yoar  Lordship  may  have  learned  ^m 
the  works  of  the  Christian  Missionaries, 
and  also  fh>m  other  sources,  that  ever 
since  the  art  of  printing  has  become 
generally  known  amouF  the  natives  of 
Calcutta,  numerous  publications  have 
been  circulated  in  the  Bengallee  lan- 
guage, which  by  introducing  free  dis- 
eus^on  among  the  natives,  and  induc- 
ing them  to  reflect  and  inquire  after 
kiMwledge,  have  already  setved  greatly 
to  improve  their  minds  and  ameliorate 
their  condition.  This  desirable  object 
has  bean  chiefly  promoted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  native  newspapers,  two 
in  the  Bengallee  and  two  in  the  Persian 
language,  published  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  those  residing  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  accounts  of 
whatever  occurs  worthy  of  notice  at  the 
presidency  or  in  the  country,  and  also 
the  interesting  and  valuable  intelli- 
gence of  what  is  passing  in  England 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  worid ,  conveyed 
through  the  English  newspapers  or 
other  channels. 

Your  memorialists  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
harmony  and  good  order  of  society,  that 
has  arisen  from  the  English  press,  the 
influence  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  community 
who  understand  the  language  thorough- 
ly ;  but  we  are  quite  confident  that  the 
iwhlications  in  the  native  languages, 
wfactiwr  in  tiie  shape  of  a  newspaper  or 
any  ^ufamr  wofk,  bare  mna  of   ' 


been  calculated  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  into  hatred  and 
contempt,  and  that  they  have  not  proved 
as  far  as  can .  be  ascertained  by  the 
strictest  inquiry,  in  the  slightest  degree 
injurious,  which  has  very  lately  been 
acknowledged  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable English  Missionary  works. 
So  far  from  obtruding  upon  Govern- 
ment groundless  representations,  Na- 
tive authors  and  emtors  have  alwa3rs 
restrained  themselves  from  publishing 
even  such  facts  respecting  the  judiciu 
proceedings  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, as  they  thought  were  likely  at  first 
\  iew  to  be  obnoxious  to  Government. 

While  your  memorialists  were  in- 
dulging me  hope  that  Government, 
from  a  conviction  of  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  beinr  put  in  possession  of 
full  and  impartiu  information  regard-* 
ing  what  is  passing  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  would  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  newspapers  in  the  cities  and 
districts  under  the  special  patronage 
and  protection  of  Government,  that  they 
might  furnish  the  supreme  authorities 
in  Calcutta,  with  an  accurate  account 
of  local  occurrences  and  reports  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  tiiey  have  the  misfbr^ 
tune  to  observe  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
his  excellency  the  Governor  General  m 
Council  has  lately  promulgated  a  rule 
and  ordinance  imposing  severe  re- 
straints on  the  press,  and  prohibiting 
all  periodical  publications  even  at  the 
Presidency  and  in  the  native  languages, 
unless  sanctioned  by  a  licence  fh>m 
Government,  which  is  to  be  revocable 
at  pleasure,  whenever  it  shaM  appear  to 
Government  that  a  publication  has  con  • 
tained  any  thing  of  unsuitable  cha* 
racter. 

Those  natives  who  are  in  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  and  of  respect- 
able character,  have  such  an  invincible 
prejudice  against  making  a  voluntary 
affidavit,  or  undergoing  the  solemnities 
of  an  oath,  that  mey  will  never  think 
of  establishing  a  publication  which  can 
only  be  supported  by  a  series  of  oaths 
and  affidavits,  abhorrent  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  dmgatory  to  their  reputation 
amongst  tiieir  countrymen. 

After  this  rule  and  ordinance  shall 
have  been  carried  into  execution,  your 
memorialists  are  therefore  extremely 
sorry  to  observe,  that  a  com]^ete  stop 
will  be  put  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  consequent  mental  im- 
provement now  going  on,  either  by 
translations  into  the  popular  dialect  of 
this  country  from  the  learned  languages 
of  the  East,  or  by  the  circulation  of  lite- 
rary ifttaUigence  drawm  firom  foreign 
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publications.  And  the  same  cause  viiW 
also  prevent  those  natives  who  are  better 
versed  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
British  nation,  from  communicating  to 
their  fellow  subjects  a  knowledge  of 
the  admirable  system  of  government 
established  by  the  British,  and  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  the  means  they 
have  adopted  for  the  strict  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice.  Another  evil 
of  equal  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  just 
ruler  is,  that  it  will  also  preclude  the 
natives  from  making  the  Government 
readily  acquainted  with  the  errors  and 
injustice  that  may  be  committed  by  its 
executive  officers  in  the  various  parts 
of  this  extensive  country;  and  it  will 
also  preclude  the  natives  from  commu- 
nicating frankly  and  honestly  to  their 
gracious  sovereign  in  England  and  his 
council,  the  real  condition  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  subjects  in  this  distant 
Sart  of  his  dominions,  and  the  treatment 
ley  experience  from  the  local  govern- 
ment. Since  such  information  cannot 
in  future  be  conveyed  to  Eugland,  as  it 
has  heretofore  been,  either  by  the  trans- 
lations from  the  native  publications  in- 
serted in  the  English  newspapers  printed 
here  and  sent  to  Europe,  or  by  the  Eng- 
lish publications  which  the  natives 
themselves  had  in  contemplation  to  es- 
tablish, before  this  rule  and  ordinance 
was  proposed. 

After  this  sudden  deprivation  of  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  their  rights, 
which  has  been  freely  allowed  them 
since  the  establishment  of  the  British 
power,  a  right  which  they  are  not  and 
cannot  be  charged  with  having  ever 
abused,  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
would  be  no  longer  justified  in  boasting 
that  they  are  fortunately  placed  by  Pro- 
vidence under  the  protection  of  the 
whole  British  nation  ;  or  that  the  King 
of  England  and  his  lords  and  commons 
are  their  legislators  ;  and  that  they  are 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
civU  and  religious  privileges  that  every 
Briton  is  entitled  to  in  England. 

Your  memorialists  are  persuaded  that 
the  British  Government  is  not  disposed 
to  adopt  the  political  maxim  so  often 
acted  upon  by  Asiatic  Princes,  that  the 
more  a  people  are  kept  in  darkness, 
their  rulers  will  derive  the  greater  ad- 
vantages from  them ;  since,  by  refer- 
ence to  history,  it  is  found  that  this  was 
but  a  short-sighted  policy,  which  did 
not  ultimately  answer  the  purpose  of 
its  authors.  On  the  contrary,  it  rather 
proved  disadvantageous  to  them;  for 
we  find  that,  as  often  as  an  ignorant 
people,  when  an  opportunity  offered, 
have  revolted  against  their  rulers,  all 


sorts  of  barbarous  excesses  and  cruelties 
have  been  the  consequence;  whereas 
a  people  naturally  disposed  to  peace  and 
ease,  when  placed  under  a  good  govern- 
ment, from  which  they  experience  just 
and  liberal  treatment,  must  become  the 
more  attached  to  it  in  proportion  as 
they  become  enlightened,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  blessings  they 
enjoy  under  its  rule. 

Every  good  ruler  who  is  convinced  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and 
reverences  the  Eternal  Governor  of  the 
world,  must  be  conscious  of  the  g^eat 
liability  to  error  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  a  vast  empire ;  and  therefore  he 
will  be  anxious  to  afford  every  indi- 
vidual the  readiest  means  of  bringing 
to  his  notice  whatever  may  require  his 
interference.  To  secure  this  important 
object,  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  pub- 
lication is  the  only  effectual  means  that 
can  he  employed.  And  should  it  ever 
be  abused,  the  established  law  of  the 
land  is  very  properly  armed  with  suffi- 
cient powers  to  punish  those  who  may 
be  found  guilty  of  misrepresenting  the 
conduct  or  character  of  government^ 
which  are  effectually  guarded  by  the 
same  laws  to  which  individuals  must 
look  for  the  protection  of  their  reputa- 
tion and  good  name. 

Your  memorialists  conclude  by  hum- 
bly entreating  your  Lordship  to  take 
this  memorial  into  your  gracious  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  you  will  be  pleased 
by  not  registering  the  above  rule  and 
ordinance,  to  permit  the  natives  of  this 
country  to  continue  in  possession  of 
the  civil  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  and  their  fathers  have  so  long  en- 
joyed under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
nation,  whose  kindness  and  confidence 
they  ore  not  aware  of  having  done  any 
thing  to  forfeit. 

Ch UNDER  COOMAR  TaGORE. 

Dewar  Kunauth  Tagorb. 
Ram  Mohun  Rov. 
HuR  Chundbr  Giiose. 
GowRBE  Churn  Bonnergee. 
Prossunnu  Coomar  Tagorb. 

NEW  laws   for  the  PRESS. 

Supreme  Courts  Calcutta^  Monday, 
March  3\,  1823. 

Mr.  Fergusson  reminded  the  Court, 
that  this  was  the  day  fixed  by  his  Lord- 
ship for  a  further  heariug  of  the  objec- 
tions against  the  rule  of  the  Honourable 
the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  said,  that 
he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  hear 
the  learned  counselor  any  other  gentle- 
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man 'on  the  subject  ,  He  was  happy  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that 
some  blame  had  been  imputed  to  him 
for  the  resohition  he  had  come  to  on  a 
former  occasion,  as  to  grantiug  leave 
for  a  rule,  hot  he  thought  the  subject 
ought  to  be  discussed  before  all  the 
world,  and  that  any  man  whether  ag- 
grieyed  by  it  or  not,  so  long  as  he 
thought  himself  aggrieved,  had  a  right 
to  come  into  the  court  to  do  so. 

Mr  Fergusson  then  said,  that  in  fur- 
iterance  of  his  instructions,  he  had  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  rule  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Read,  and 
to  present  a  memorial  on  the  subject 
from  certain  native  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta. That  memorial  (which  is  in- 
serted in  the  preceding  pages,  and  which 
was  signed  bv  six  of  the  most  respect- 
able native  mhabitants  of  Calcutta,) 
was  then  put  in  and  read^ 

Mr.  Fergusson  then  proceeded  to  ar- 
gue against  the  rule  of  the  Governor 
General,  in  a  speech  replete  with  elo- 
quence, of  which  we  regret  that  our 
limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  mere 
outline.  The  learned  counsel  began  by 
stating,  that  so  convinced  were  the  peo- 
ple of  Calcutta  of  the  injurious  ten- 
dency of  this  rule,  that  he  was  satisfied 
had  they  been  aware  of  it,  they  would 
one  and  all  have  come  forward  to  peti- 
tion against  it.  The  learned  counsel 
insisted  upon  the  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  petition  against  every  thing 
affecting  his  right  and  interests,  and 
observed  that  there  could  be  no  use  in 
that  part  of  the  Act  which  required  that 
twenty  days  notice  should  be  given, 
previously  to  the  registry  of  any  act,  if 
that  right  did  not  exist.  He  then  con- 
tended, that  this  was  the  most  impor- 
tant measure  that  for  the  last  century, 
or  ever  since  British  law  had  existed 
here,  that  had  been  brought  before  the 
Court.  It  professed  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  periodical  press ; 
but  if  once  a  power  were  granted  for  this 
purpose,  no  one  knows  with  what  it 
may  be  followed  up.  It  may  afterwards 
aflfect  works  not  published  periodically, 
and  in  the  end  entirely  suppress  every 
kind  of  publication  that  did  not  coincic(e 
with  the  precise  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  learned  counsel  here  referred 
to  the  preamble  of  the  rule,  after  which 
he  continued  nearly  as  follows  : — If 
the  liberty  of  freely  publishing  his  senti- 
ments be  the  right  of  every  individual, 
the  Government  must  satisfy  every  one 
of  the  necessi^  of  an  infringement  of 
that  liberty.  But  is  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  in  this  case  to  do  as  it  has 
dpoe?    it  is  lAcumbent  on  them   to 


show  that  the  ordinary  means  are  ineffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
tranquillity,  before  they  have  recourse 
to  extraordinary  ones.  Of  this  they 
ought  to  have  satisfied  the  Court,  before 
they  required  the  re?istiy  of  an  act  so 
seriously  affecting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  as  the  present. 

If  a  libel  were  published  in  a  news* 
paper,  those  who  brought  it  before  a 

t'ury  desen'ed  the  public  applause.  It 
las  been  said,  that  publications  have 
found  their  way  into  the  papers  tending 
to  bring  dissatisfaction  among  the  army; 
but  if  the  public  prosecutor  had  brought 
this  matter  before  a  juiy ,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  jury  would  have  done  their 
duty  according  to  the  law  established  in 
the  country.  But  transmission  had  been 
resolved  on.  Every  means  ought  to 
have  been  tried  before  that  dire  one. 
Every  man  brought  with  him  from  Eng-* 
land  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  a 
right  to^  publish  without  any  restraint^ 
his  sentiments  upon  any  question. 

The  learned  counsel  ol>served,  that  it 
was  not  sufficient  that  it  should  be  ex- 
pedient to  impose  restrictions  upon  the 
liber^  of  the  press,  it  was  necessary  - 
also  that  they  should  be  legal.  In  the 
present  instance  the  power  attempted  to 
be  exercised,  was  repugnant  to  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  for  the  modesty,  and 
the  moderation  of  the  Indian  press  had 
been  exemplary.  Nothing  had  been 
done  by  any  one  connected  with  it,  to 
bring  down  upon  it  this  visitation,  it 
was  impo8sil)le  to  travel  through  the 
country  without  seeing  the  native  popu- 
lation every  where  satisfied  with  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  indeed 
they  ought  to  be  so,  for  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  that  the  Government  did 
every  thiug  to  promote  their  happiness 
that  laid  in  their  power.  It  was  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  the  land,  aad  13 
George  HI.  only  authorized  acts  ac-> 
cording  to  the  law  of  England;^  and  the 
17th  only  confirmed  that  power.  The 
Governor  General  can  make  such  lawa 
as  are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. If  this  regulation  passes  tfis 
Courty  he  could  see  no  reason  why  any 
offence  not  definable  should  not  be 
punished.  The  authority  exercised  by 
the  Governor  General  on  this  occasion 
is  no  new  authority  ;  for  by  the  Charter 
of  George  I.,  power  was  granted  to  the 
Governor  General  to  pass  bye-laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  tho 
country;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
these  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  England,  and  those  passed  by  tho 
Governor  General  in  Council  were  not 
to  have  effect  uatil  approved  of  by  the 
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SypretAe  Courts  who  wefe  to  be  judges 
of  the  legality  of  the  rules  in  question. 
The  Charter  of  Oeorg;e  II.  gives  similar 
pomen  to  the  company,  and  authorizes 
tiiem  to  pass  laws  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Fort  William.  Where  the  law 
has  not  provided,  they  were  authorized 
to  institute  laws,  but  even  in  doine  this, 
nothing  must  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
England.  Th6  law  of  England  abhors 
the  restriction  of  the  press.  Here  the 
learned  counsel  read  an  extract  from 
Blackstone,  Which  he  observed  said  all 
that  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  ^  My 
Lord, (he  continued,)  I  require  no  more 
than  tne  Words  of  this  great  author  $  for 
if  the  words  which  1  have  quoted  be 
(correct,  I  contend,  that  the  restraint  on 
the  press  is  most  odious  to  the  British 
law ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  a  censorship  would  be  fkr  prefer- 
able for  the  preservation  of  good  govern- 
ment, than  the  rule  now  attempted  to 
be  established.  Let  us  only  see  the 
extent  of  the  power  vested  in  the  bands 
of  the  Governor  General  by  thil  rule. — 
This  was  unlimited.    And  what  does  it 

Jtublish  to  the  people  of  Europe  and  of 
ndia  ?  Why,  that  two  or  three  papers 
published  here,  had  the  effect  of  bnng- 
Ing  the  Government  Into  contempt.— 
This  was  not  the  only  consequence,  for 
it  went  the  length  of  saying  to  every 
]ierson  connected  with  the  periodical 
press—'  You  shall  not  write  against 
Government  without  its  permission.' 
This  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  it,  or  it 
has  no  meaning  at  all.  Let  us  suppose 
the  effect  of  such  an  act  at  home: 
what  would  it  be  entitled  there  ?  what 
would  be  the  efftect  of  it  ?  If  it  were  to 
be  established  there,  no  Morning  Chro- 
nicle would  have  existed,  and  the  life 
of  Mr.  Perry,  one  of  the  most  useful  In 
the  world,  would  have  gone  by  without 
any  thing  beneficial  or  interesting.  But 
such  a  law  could  not  exist  at  home.  H 
was  the  periodical  press  which  had 
toade  the  British  Constitution  what  it 
is.  It  was  imnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
oh  the  good  effects  .of  free  discussion 
when  confined  within  proper  bounds', 
showing  proper  respect  to  Government, 
but  not  goinr  the  length  of  servility. 
Nothing  can  be  more  sd>surd,  than  the 
Idea  of  vesting  a  power  in  one  individual, 
of  saying  to  another,  <  you  shall  say 
toothing  against  me.' 

"  Theeffiectofsncharule  must  be,  that 
nothing  will  be  said  of  Government  ex- 
cept by  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
|>apers  like  the  ministerial  ones  in  Eng- 
land alone  will  exist.  What  merit  can 
it  be  h>  &  government  to  be  spoken  well 

Of  by  pAp^rs  mder  its  own  M>^  ^^ 


with  that  before  them,  which  Ibreet 
them  to  write  in  i^  f&vour?  If  this 
power  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment, we  are  to  be  favoured  with  no- 
thing but  shipping  intelligence,  bills  of 
sale,  Kedgeree  reports,  &c.  The  Go- 
vernment turn  round  and  say,  take 
care,  we  do  not  intend  to  infringe  upon 
you  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  shall  not 
publish  that  the  Sir  DaVid  Scott  is  come 
from  England,  or  the  Anne  and  Mary 
from  the  Eastward,  you  may  also  pub- 
lish the  prices  of  inmgo,  rice,  dhal  to- 
bacco and  Kedgeree,  aye,  Kedgeree,  my 
Lord,  Kedgeree — but  you  must  not  pub- 
lish public  Aews.  Not  publish  news ! 
Oh,  then  we  may  publish  private  news 
I  suppose,  tittle  tatdel  Which  must 
surely  be  very  refreshing  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day.  You  must  not  pub- 
lish the  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Turks  without  licence,  lest  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  part  of  the  Turks. 
Suppose  1  publish  a  work^-lf  I  publish 
the  first  number — ^well  and  good— I  may 
do  so ;  but  if  I  publish  a  second,  I  must 
get  a  licence.  Is  this  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ?  No !  it  is  the  law  of  Constanti- 
nople or  St.  Petersburgh,  but  not  even 
of  France?  What  has  fbrmerly  been 
the  course  of  English  law  upon  such  an 
occasion  ?  Every  thing  but  the  course 
pursued  upon  this  occasion.  When 
England  was  engaged  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  with  France,  what  mea- 
sures were  adopted  ? — ^They  were  very 
salutary  ones.  The 38  Geo.  III.  enacted, 
that  no  paper  should  be  published  with- 
out the  name  of  the  publisher  and 
printer,  and  obliging  securities  to  be 
given  for  the  payment  of  any  fines  to 
the  king  in  case  of  prosecution.  Every 
man  who  puts  pen  to  paper  is  answer- 
able for  wnat  he  writes,  and  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  who  is  the  author  of 
any  thin?  that  comes  before  them.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  for  a  century  to 
,  impose  any  thing  like  a  censorship 
upon  the  British  press,  or  to  license  it. 
By  the  39  Geo.  111.  it  was  enacted,  that 
any  one  establishing  a  printing  press, 
shall  give  notice  of  his  having  <k>ne  so 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  then 
obliged  to  grant  such  an  individual  a 
licence.  He  is  only  amenable  to  the 
law  for  what  he  publishes.  The  Court 
is  not  prepared  to  %o  beyond  the  law 
of  England.  No  man  has  ever  yet  been 
found,  either  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  of  Peers,  who  recommended  to  place 
the  press  under  such  restrictfons  at 
home,  as  this  regulation,  if  registered, 
will  subject  it  to  here.  Even  at  home, 
so  many  attempts  have  been  maide  %o 
impose  r^mictions  opon  the  presi^  UmiI 
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U  mmot  b«  supfiosed  that  if  this  bill 
were  in  imison  with  the  law  of  £iig^lanc}> 
it  would  not  have  bean  thought  of  there. 
Every  one  eiM^Iaims  agaiost  the  inquisi* 
torial  power  of  a  court  which  in  ^o^^- 
land  would  have  established  the  licens- 
ing ay  stem  >  and  which  did  so  for  a  short 
time,  but  which  was  condemned  by  all 
o|ir  cpQStitutional  writers.  Aeainst  this 
the  TiHce  of  the  immortal  Milton  was 
raised,  who  implored  the  Parliament 
not  to  past  that  act,  which  would  be  a 
disnace  to  the  pause  for  nrhich  they 
had  done  so  much."  The  learned  coun- 
sel contended,  that  even  this  inauisito- 
rial  act  did  not  infringe  so  much  upon 
the  Ubpty  of  the  press,  as  the  rule 
which  it  wa9  attempted  to  pass  to-day* 
When  Cufope  was  agitated  by  the  works 
af  VoHaire^-^priestSy  monkSy  the  profli- 
gate courtiers,  all  entered  into  a  cru- 
sade acainst  th^n  i  but  the  short  way 
would  have  been,  to  have  said  that  they 
should  not  have  been  published  without 
the  lico)ce  oi  the  King  of  France,  but 
this  was  never  thought  of.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
limited  to  one  year,  and  if  not  then  re- 
sewed,  it  returned  to  its  old  course 
again.  But  hare  was  a  rule,  eudea- 
VDured  to  \»  eatabUsh'ed  £or  an  indefinite 
time,  Hiucli  moat  materially  affected 
tiie  li^Ms  of  the  pubUc.  With  the  e«« 
iceptaon  of  the  nu£  which  was  now  at- 
tempted to  be  registered,  iiothing  had 
ever  b^ea  attempted  to  prevent  a  man 
IroBi  pnblishiBg  what  the  Constitution 
had  givep  him  a  right  to  do,  for  the  last 
centanr*  Having  examined  all  the  acts 
of  PlaniaiiKBpt,  which  had  passed  for  the 
last  1^0  years,  connected  with  the  press, 
the  leaiBad  counsel  observed,  that  he 
had  lirand  i^oliiiiig  similar  to  the  pre- 
s«tt  peoonntiBg.  Something  like  it  nad 
been  attempted  ia  France,  which  was 
due  afigin  oSf  this,  but  tb^t  was  nothinr 
like  l&s  in  seventy.  The  learned 
cem^el  Iwated  t^iftt  those  who  exe- 
cuted tha  law,  would  not  suffer  the 
Constitution  t»  be  thus  infringed  upon. 
.  **  Bat  the  act  in  Fiance  did  not  refer  to 
loumals,  publiah^d  befpre  the  1st  of 
/aMMy.  1823.  t^  date  of  the  act.  But 
after  9as  period,  all  others  were  ob- 
ind  to  be  Uoeased  by  the  ]£ing.  The 
talan  of  the  loiunals  of  France,  that 
lUinalcd  counfcnr,  may  be  suspended  or 
mfgrsard  Toe  efects  of  the  present 
faia  aerri^  only  to  destrov  the  publica- 
tba  of  any  paper  $  for  if  the  proprietors 
ameto  be  <»9li|^  to  proycure  a  fresh 
editor  aad  a  fxith  printer  every  day. 
vhatebeMwildbeiiheetfectofit?  What! 
fihaB  tibe  CoyewMnaat  hat^e  it  in  its 


culated  without  its  licence  ?  Hut  thit 
is  not  the  utmost  fxtent  to  which  this 
power  m^  be  stretched ;  they  may  graut 
a  licence  to  one  paper,  and  withholdit 
from  another,  and  thus  have  it  in  their 
power  to  ruin  the  parties  engaged  In 
any  periodical  publication,  and  entirely 
to  destroy  their  hop^.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham had  been  an  instance  of  thw. 
When  he  had  by  the  utmost  perse* 
verance,  and  the  most  splendid  talents 
established  himself  in  t^is  country,  the 
Government  exercised  U)e  power  with 
which  they  were  vested,  and  sent  him 
awa^,  obliging  him  to  leave  his  property 
behind  him.  The  rule  in  question  pul 
the  property  of  the  sifbject  too  much  a< 
the  mercy  of  the  Government,  and  al« 
though  I  am  convinced  from  my  pcrsQ- 
nal  knowledge  of  the  members  of  it, 
that  the  present  Government  is  very 
unlikely  to  abuse  the  power,  yet  no  one 
can  answer  for  the  acts  of  a  mture  Go- 
vernment. By  the  13  Geo.  III.,  power 
is  ^ven  to  the  Company  to  make  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, but  these  are  all  referred  to  the 
33rd  of  the  same  reign,  which  does  not 
give  power  to  them  to  make  law  or 
create  misdemeanors.  If  this  power 
existed,  the  nower  also  exists  in  U^e 
hands  of  the  Govemmeut  to  transfer  the 
power  of  this  Court  to  the  Justices  pf 
the  Peace.  By  the  53  Geo.  UI^,  persona 
selling  arrack  and  spirituous  liquors  are 
obliged  to  take  out  a  licence  $  a^d  if  like 
this,  the  Government  has  a  ppwer  to 
license  newspapers,  they  have  also  a 
right  to  license  the  houses  of  agem;y, 
A  person  landing  in  this  country  with 
pennission  to  trade,  has  a  right  to  carry 
on  a  fair,  free,  and  u^iincumbered  trade« 
The  Governor  General  has  it  not  in  hia 
power  to  make  that  crime  which  is  pot 
crime,  nor  to  change  the  English  law 
in  any  particular.  In  England  it  la 
quite  sufficient  that  an  afildavit  shoMld 
be  made  as  to  the  ptpprietor  of  a  i^ew^- 
paper ;  and  if  such  affidavit  be  £ouiul  to 
be  false,  the  perspn  making  it  might  ha 
prosecuted  for  perjury.  But  here  it  waa 
not  so,  because  the  Governor  Generid  in 
Council  had  no  right  to  make  such  a 
regulation.  If  there  be  licensed  jour- 
nsds  here,  there  will  Xm  unlicensed  oneg 
in  Serampore,  and  what  will  the  Go- 
vernment do  men  ?  Will  they  e&tablisli 
a  cordon  sanUairt  here  to  prevent  th^ 
introduction  into  Calcutto,  as  Frauce 
has  done  to  prevent  the  introductiou  of 
mor^  poison  from  Spain.  These  papers 
will  be  purchased  with  more  aviclk^,  on 
the  yery  accomat  of  their  n^iUtios. 
It  was  true  that  a  power  did  exist,  that 
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the  MofussU  courts,  but  there  was  none 
that  could  prevent  tnem  from  publishing 
newspapers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ma^ratta  Ditch.  In  Bobannapore,  for 
instance/ any  one  could  publish  a  news- 
paper, and  introduce  it  into  Calcutta  in 
defiance  of  any  existing  law."  The  learn- 
ed counsel  then  observed  that  this  Rule 
WHS  inexpedient  because  unnecessary. 
The  onl^  unpleasant  feeling  introduced 
into  society  by  the  newspapers  of  Cal- 
cutta was  not  so  much  occasioned  by 
the  attacks  they  made  upon  Govern- 
ment, as  by  those  which  the  editors  made 
upon  each  other;  "  But  let  them  tear 
each  other  in  pieces,  (said  the  learned 
counsel,)  this  only  has  the  happy  effect 
of  sending  me  to  sleep.  The  loyalty  of 
the  native  population  was  undoubted, 
but  it  could  not  be  answered  for,  if  re- 
gulation were  to  succeed  regulation 
tintil  every  vestige  of  the  British  consti- 
tution were  lost."  Mr.  Fergusson  then 
concluded  a  most  eloquent  and  animated 
speech,  by  observing  that  he  could  not 
quit  the  subject  without  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Turtou  for  the  able 
assistance  he  had  received  from  him. 
That  gentleman,  he  observed,  had  been 
an  honour  to  the  bar,  since  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  and  lie  trusted  that  he 
would  continue  to  be  so,  and  he  entreat- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  ob- 
servations which  he  would  offer. 

A  burst  of  applause  followed  the  speech 
of  Mr,  Fergusson,  upon  which  Sir  F. 
Macnaghten  said  that  he  would  commit 
any  man  to  jail  who  should  repeat  it, 
until  he  Icnew  how  to  behave  better  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Fergusson. — **  My  Lord,  1  am 
sure  that  no  friend  to  the  liljerty  of  the 
press  would  have  committed  himself  in 
that  manner." 

Sir  F.  Macnaghten.—"  Certainly  not. 
Certainly  not.*' 

'  Mr.  Turton  then  commenced  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  had  no  pretensions  to 
be  so  eloquent  or  so  entertaining  as  his 
learned  friend  wlio  had  just  concluded; 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  inquire  as  a  dry 
matter  of  law,  whether  the  Government 
had  a  right  to  pass  such  a  decree,  and 
whether  such  a  decree  were  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  Eneland  .'He  was  speaking 
in  favour  of  a  right  which  was  the  pride 
of  a  free  country,  and  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  consolidate  eveiy  class  of  the 
natives  of  this. 

The  first  power  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany was  given  to  them  to  be  exercised 
in  tne  island  of  Bombay  according  to 
'the  forms  and  customs  established  *'  in 
our  realm  of  England."  The  13th  Geo. 
IIL  inYesta  this  power  in  the  Ccwpany^ 


and  authorizes  them  to  make  such  laws 
as  are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the 
realm,  and  states  that  certain  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  justice  required 
correctiou.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
take  care  that  aU  ranks  should  have  the 
same  rights,  immunities  and  liberties  as 
the  people  of  England,  and  among  others 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  the  way  to  advert  here  to  the  first 
introduction  of  printing  into  England, 
which  took  place  during  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  at  the  expense  of 
the  king.  From  that  time  to  this  no 
one  has  dared  to  utter  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  application  of  printing  to  the  fur- 
therance of  any  particular  views  of  the 
sovereign.  During  the  arbitrary  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  power  was  claimed 
of  licensing  the  press,  which  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  imperious  cha- 
racter of  that  sovereign  is  considered. 
This  claim  was  occasionally  urged,  down 
.to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament first  found  its  way  into  the  re- 
cords for  this  purpose.  This  was  not 
then  considered  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
king,  but  as  an  object  of  public  care. 
Even  when  troubled  with  the  long  civil 
war,  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  claimed 
as  a  prerogative.  The  effect  of  this  act 
was  that  every  thing  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  licenser,  but  it  did  not  prevent  a 
printer  from  carrying  on  his  business, 
but  prevented  dangerous  subjects  from 
getting  abroad.  In  this  case  the  punish- 
ment was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  li- 
censer, but  in  those  of  a  jury,  and  was 
suspension  for  three  months  ;  and  when 
again  convicted,  then  only  .was  the  full 
power  of  this  act  to  be  exercised.  This 
act  was  continued  by  James  II.,  the 
veriest  tyrant  who  ever  reigned  in  Eng^ 
land,  and  who,  although  beloved  in  pri- 
vate life,  was  expelled  from  the  throne 
on  account  of  his  tyranny.  Even  he 
only  continued  it  for  four  years.  It  was 
removed  aeain  in  1692,  for  one  year,  at 
the  time  when  the  expedition  from  La 
Hogue  was  preparing  to  invade  the 
country.  [The  learned  counsel  here 
referred  to  the  opinion  of  De  Lolme  on  a 
free  press.]  "The  power  of  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary is  to  control  those  actions  which 
cannot  be  tied  down  by  any  precise  rule 
of  law.  What  I  is  there  no  constitu- 
tional check  for  the  abuse  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  but  are  the  Government  to 
say,  *  No ;  I  insist  upon  the  power  of 
crushing  you.  and  destroying  your  pro- 
perty ?'  I  believe  that  the  Government 
are  anxious  to  secure  a  power  which 
they  could  not  secure  at  home,  and  that 
too,  from  this  motive,  th«t  when  any 
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"Odng  comes  home  to  our  own  bosoms,  we 
feel  ourselves  ver^  deeply  interested.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  m  his  description  of 
Utopia,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  no- 
tion of  the  same  kind  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country ;  for  he  makes  it, 
bjT  die  laws  of  his  ima^nary  countir,  a 
crime  worthy  of  death  even  to  speak  of 
the  government.  Every  man  at  home 
has  a  ri|^ht  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
King  or  Parliament,  and  not  only  that, 
but  to  brin^  his  g^evances  before  the 
public  in  any  way  he  likes.  I  do  not 
believe  that  die  natives  of  this  country 
have  any  desire  to  return  to  their  old 
form  of  ^vemment,  because  1  believe 
that  the  interests  and  feelings  of  men 
alwa3r8  go  hand  in  hand.  Arbitrary 
power  may  keep  the  people  quiet,  but  it 
IS  not  the  quiet  of  composure,  but  of  the 
chamel  house;  and  the  object  of  stop- 
ping the  pens  and  {presses  of  individualB 
IS  to  prevent  their  inquiring  into  those 
corruptions  which  ought  to  be  exposed 
to  public  scrutiny.  Government  may 
be  as  pure  as  unsullied  sdow,  but  its 
ministers  may  not  be  so;  and  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  in  this  extensive  country, 
there  is  no  corruption,  no  abuse  which 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public  ?  LfCt 
every  man  be  answerable  for  what  he 
writes  and  publishes.  1  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this,  but  I  have  an  objection  to 
that  being  introduced  here  which  is  in 
utter  viouUion  of  the  rights  jof  British 
subjects.  1  hope  that  it  is  not  because 
they  fear  examination,  that  the  Govern- 
.  ment  have  enforced  diis  regulation ;  and 
this  is  the  venr  reason  why  they  should 
not  press  the  Court  to  register  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  misled,  and 
that  they  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  a  state  of  things  exists  in  this  coun- 
try which  does  not  exist.  Is  it  the  re- 
commendation of  the  British  Parliament 
that  the  natives  of  this  country  should 
be  koit  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge  ?  No  !  that  very  Parlia- 
ment in  the  act  of  53  George  ill.  says 
differently.  .Look  at  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  any  of  those  countries 
where  despotic  power  has  lately  been 
overthrown,  and  there  re-strictions  on 
the  press  have  been  done  away  with. 
Another  authority  I  will  quote,  and  that 
too,  of  a  man  whom  I  know,  and  who  is 
not  very  nice  in  his  principles  of  liber^ 
any  more  than  De  Lolme,  and  who  is 
indeed  called,  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  I  came,  a  rank  Tory.  But 
let  us  hear  what  a  rank  Tory  says  upon 
the  subject.  [Here  the  learned  counsel 
read  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Holt,  connected  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press.]  If  this  rule  has  been  published 
Orient.  Htrald,  Vol,  1. 


for  the  purpose  pretended,  I  would  ask, 
has  the  Government  been  sleeping  tibat 
it  did  not  enact  it  before  ?  1  cannot  think 
that  the  executive  part  of  the  Government 
has  been  so  careless,  and  1  believe  they 
are  now  anxious  to  bring  this  matter 
about,  that  they  may  prevent  their  own 
conduct  from  being  brought  before  the 
public,  a  right  which  I  hope  will  exist 
wherever  I  draw  breath.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  every  government  which  is 
administered  properly  is  more  likely  to 
gain  than  lose  by  free  discussion.  It  is  a 
rule  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  shall  not  be  abridged,  re- 
pealed, or  infringed,  without  suffident 
cause  shall  be  shown  for  it.  The  inqui- 
sition has  no  longer  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  nress  in  Spain  or  Portucal,  and 
shall  it  be  received  into  a  colony,  or 
province,  1  dxink  1  may  call  it,  of  the 
British  empire,  after  being  expelled 
from  those  countries?  Is  it  pretended 
that  the  executive  power  here  shall  be 
independent  of  this  Court  ?  If  they  can 
do  this  in  one  case,  why  can  they  not 
do  so  in  another?  Why  did  they  not 
institute  the  acts  of  the  53d  George  111  ? 
Why  not  pass  the  acts  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  Calcutta,  with  regard  to  the 
dealers  in  spirituous  liquors  ?  On  the 
24th  December,  1783,  a  rule  for  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  arrack,  and  other 
spirituous  liquors,  was  refused  to  be  re- 
gistered. This  was  because  it  was  wished 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  these  articles  to  a 
certain  number  of  shops,  who  no  doubt 
all  of  them  supplied  the  Government, 
So  it  is  with  us,  the  Government  do  not 
come  to  our  shop,  but  to  th€  one  that  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way."— Mr, 
Turton  here  concluded  a  speech  highly 
distinguished  for  legal  knowledge  ana 
deep  research. 

Sur  F.  Macna^hten  then  proceeded  to 
deliver  his  opinion  on  the  question. 

His  Lordship  commenced  by  sa3ring, 
that  perhiq>s  he  ought  to  apologize  for 
so  readily  and  immediately  giving  his 
opinion ;  it  might  be  said  that  he  ought 
to  have  deliberated  more  on  the  subject, 
but  his  mind  was  compdetely  made  up, 
and,  therefore,  he  haid  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  at  once  fully  expressing  his 
sentiments.  He  would  premise  what  he 
had  to  say,  by  stating  that  he  had  no  con- 
cern whatever  in  the  ori|[pinal  framing  of 
the  reguli^on.  It  had  hitherto  been  Vhe 
custom  for  an  arrangement  to  take 
place,  whenever  the  Court  was  required 
to  register  a  new  rule.  In  this  case  he 
had  been  applied  to  twice,  but  he  had 
both  times  refused  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  subject.  He  was  again  applied 
to  with  a  request  that  be  would  look  «t 
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it  after  it  was  drawn  out,  te  inspect  it  as 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  and,  if  he  thought 
proper,  to  suggest  any  alterations  or 
corrections  which  might  appear  to  him 
to  be  necessary — accordin|^lv  he  did  read 
it,  and  having  made  a  shght  alteration 
of  six  words,  he  had  returned  it,  and  de- 
clared it  was  a  regulation  of  which  he 
most  cordially  approved.  Having  thus 
given  it  his  decided  sanction,  be  was 
perfectly  ready  to  take  to  himself  all 
censure  and  blame,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  attach  to  its  enactment. 

in  the  address  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel, it  was  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  this 
was  a  free  country,  and  that  all  English- 
men who  found  tiieir  way  here,  were  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  liberties  to 
which  they  were  entitied  in  England ; 
with  this  he  could  not  agree.  As  to  the 
expediency  of  its  being  so,  that  was  not  a 
pomt  with  which,  at  present,  he  had  any 
thing  to  do^  and  he  snould  not  therefore 
touch  upon  It,  further  than  to  observe,  that 
Sir  W.  Jones  thought  this  coimtry  not  in 
a  state  to  receive  £at  full  measure  of  li- 
berty which  obtained  m  England  under 
far  afferent  circumstances ;  so  far  from 
it  indeed,  that  he  declares  that  the  in- 
troduction of  liberty  here,  would  be  far 
worse  than  the  most  complete  despotism. 
So  much  for  the  expediency ;  as  to  the 
actual  existence  of  the  same  extent  of 
liberties  in  this  country  and  England, 
he  did  not  know  where  to  look,  either 
for  the  text  or  comment,  which  main- 
tained that  an  Englishman  here  has 
the  same  rights  as  an  Englishman  in 
England,  nor  could  it  be  maintained. 

One  observation  he  was  about  to 
make.  In  which  he  firmly  believed  every 
individual  who  heard  him,  as  well  aa 
<»  those  who  had  heretofore  resided  in  the 
country,  would  agree  with  him.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  this,  or  any 
otiier  government,  should  have  the 
power  of  doinr  wrong  without  an  ade- 

guate  remedy  beinr  provided ;  but  thi^ 
e  would  say,  in  fiul  conviction  of  car- 
rvinr  his  hearers  with  him,  that  he 
firmly  believed,  that  there  was  not  on 
earth  any  town,  city,  or  phu^,  where 
more  practical  liberty  existed  than  in 
Calcutta.  During  the  many  years  he 
kad  resided  here,  and  occupied  his  pre- 
sent seat,  he  never  heard  any  man  pro- 
duce a  single  case  of  just  complaint  of 
infringement  of  anv  political  liberty. 
As  for  the  theory  of  this  political  liberty, 
he  cared  little  or  nothing  about  it,  it 
was  of  no  consequence;  in  practice  he 
never  saw  any  place  in  his  life  where 
men  were  more  truly  independent,  and 
free  to  exercise  their  talents  in  all  lawful 
punuits. 


^'  If  tills  is  a  state  requiring  to  be  alter- 
ed, if  this  is  a  situation  requiring  im-* 
provement,  let  it  be  done ;  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  be  done  by  a  free  press.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  free  constitution,  which 
we  have  not,  let  a  free  press  follow,  not 
precede  it.  Witii  respect  to  the  trans- 
mission of  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  shall 
offer  no  opinion,  it  is  an  act  for  which 
the  Government  alone  are  responsible, 
nor,  sitting  here,  am  I  entitled  to  give 
any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  1  have 
no  right  whatever  to  suppose  tliat  in  the 
exercise,  in  their  discretion,  of  the  power 
vested  in  them  by  law,  that  they  have 
acted  wrong.  But  since  Mr.  Bucldng'^ 
ham  has  been  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  conduct  which  the  Government  deem 
to  be  opposition  to  their  authority,  and 
has  appointed  a  successor  who  tells  us 
that  he  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  su- 
preme authority,  but  is  superior  to  it,  it 
is  necessary  that  things  should  be 
brought  to  their  proper  level.  No 
government  could  successfully  stand 
against  such  a  press. 

**  I  know  notning  whatever  of  the  pre- 
sent editor,  but  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
higlily  respectable  man,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  most  respectable  classes  of 
the  community ; — but  when  they  place 
their  right  of  controlling  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  press,  on  the  ground 
of  their  freedom  from  the  power  of 
transmission,  consequent  upon  the  lo- 
cality of  their  birth,  1  must  say  I  think 
they  place  it  on  the  worst  possible 
ground ;  and  without  meaning  any  re- 
flection on,  or  disrespect  towards  them,  I 
must  say  that  their  right  is  no  other  than 
that  of  every  Sircar,  Coolv  and  Mater. 

**  In  the  memorial  which  has  just  been 
read  to  the  Court,  it  is  stated  that  an  in- 
fringement on  the  right  of  property  will 
ensue  from  the  registering  of  this  Regu- 
lation. But  is  such  the  case  ?  Are  the 
petitioners  prepared  to  say  that  at  any 
time,  any  compact  or  agreement  what- 
ever took  place  between  them  and  the 
Government,  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  Regulation?  Cannot 
the  Government  in  this  case  say*- 
<  Noa  bnc.in  fcedera  veni*  ? 

They  most  assuredly  can,  and,  there- 
fore, as  there  was  no  compact,  there 
can  be  no  infringement ;  moreover,  if 
,  this  property  in  a  newspaper  is  to  rise 
and  fall,  like  the  stocks,  on  the  triumph 
over,  and  defeat  of  an  enemy,  and  tiiat 
enemy  is  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try, I  for  one  say  the  sooner  it  falls  the 
better ;  and  I  must  add,  that  had  I  been 
placed  in  the  situation  of  supreme 
power^  when  the  bold  defiance  to  the 
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Mitbofity  of  ihe  Govemmenti  cooBe- 
cnwat  upon  ^e  trantmission  of  Mr. 
'  Buckiiigiiam»  appeared  in  the  Calcutta 
JfourDal,  I  woiua  not  have  suffered  a 
»nele  Number  to  have  left  tbe  precinct* 
of  Calcutta  by  the  Da^k. 

« It  has  been  averred,  that  the  Re^^ula- 
tjtoUp  'which  is  the  subject  of  the  petition 
presented  this  day,  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm ;  1  do  not  know  to 
what  law  it  is  repugnant,  on  the  con- 
traiy  it  assimilates  with  the  statute  law. 
By  the  39th  of  Geo.  III.  every  man  who 
establishes  a  press  in  England  is  com- 
piled to  register  it  j  if  he  neglects  to  do 
this,  any  magistrate,  on  an  affidavit 
being  made  before  him  of  the  fact,  may 
aut^oriie  a  constable  to  br§ak  open  th$ 
kouss  In  the  day  time,  and  carry  away 
the  press  and  all  its  appendages;  in 
the  same  way  that  an  exciseman  may 
seiie  an  unlicensed  distiileiy,  and  all  its 
contents.  There  is  yet  another  law 
which  prevents  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  people  of  England  from  establishing  ^ 
presses  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
The  60th  of  Geo.  111.  compels  previous 
securities  to  be  entered  into  by  persons, 
who  publish  newspapers  of  certain  size 
and  value,  for  the  puriiose  of  securing 
fines  on  convictions  for  libel.  Moreover 
the  system  of  licensing  pervades  almost 
every  department  of  life,  farristers^ 
attorneys,  clergymen,  trades  in  corpora- 
tion towns,  are  all  under  the  influence 
of  this  system,  and  are  all  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  their  licences— licences  too, 
to  which  they  were  entitled  from  a  pe- 
culiar education,  and  on  which  depends 
their  subsistence.  It  cannot,  therefore^ 
be  said,  that  the  new  Regulation  is^  re« 
pugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  since 
Its  principle  enters  into  almost  every 
situation  in  life. 

<'  For  these  reasons  I  am  most  deci- 
dedly of  opinkm,  that  it  is  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  «f  the  realm :  it  is  what  most 
trades  and  professions  are  subjected  to 
In  F-ngifltwi ;  nor  is  it  more  severe  on 
the  liberty  of  the  native  subjects,  than 
is  the  power  of  transmission  in  the  case 
of  Briash-bom  subjects,  which  the  Le- 
gislaOire  has  specially  given  to  this  Go- 
vernment."—His  Lordship  then  stated 
his  determination  to  register  the  Rule. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

CdUutta,  Monday,  7th  April,  1823^ 
Sir  Francis  Macnaehten  having  taken 
his  seat  on  the  Bench,  before  any  mo- 
tions were  made,  said  that  he  was  sur- 
prised at  ^le  appearance  of  an  article  in 
the  Calcutta  Journal  of  Friday  last, 
note  ilM  hmA  of  t[  Uccdbios  the 


Press,*'  which  he  said  was  m  gro»a  e^n* 

tempt  of  Court,  and  which  ha  desired 
should  be  read  immediately. 

Mr.  Hog^  havinc  read  it.  Sir  F.  Mac« 
na^hten  said  that  ne  thought  it  pioper 
to  hand  this  over  to  be  read  m  the  Courts 
in  order  that  he  might  express  the  ob- 
jection he  had  to  it.  It  was  false  and 
msolent;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
he  possessed  the  power  to  commit  the 
printer  of  that  arnde  to  prison  until  ha 
knew  better  how  to  behave.  He  waa 
quite  TOsitive  that  he  had  the  right,  but 
he  did  not  like  to  exercise  it,  udiougli 
he  knew  very  well  that  many  peo^ 
who  were  present,  would  highly  iqpprove 
of  his  douuf  so.  This  much  he  must 
say,  that  the  only  recommendation  it 
possessed,  was  its  complete  stupidity; 
and  althoup^h  he  did  possess  the  autho- 
rity of  ^umshing  the  parties  engaged  in 
Eublishing  this  article,  as  they  already 
ad  enough  to  answer  for,  he  should 
refrain  from  doing  so.  Speaking  perso- 
nally, he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  was  false,  and  he  believed,  mall-* 
cious.  He  had  the  same  liberty  as  ano-v 
ther  man,  to  bring  a  civil  action ;  wbe« 
ther  he  should  do  so  or  not  he  had  not  yet 
decided.  At  present,  however,  he  should 
only  say^  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
commumty  that  the  dignity  of  that  Court 
should  be  maintained,  in  preference  to 
theprofits  of  the  Calcutta  Journal. 

Tne  following  is  the  article  which  the 
learned  Judge  thought  so  false,  insolent, 
malicious  and  stupid,— and  ytt  lo  don* 
gerom  withal ! 

LICENSING  THE  PRESS.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  rumonri  that 
were  current  during  the  last  week,  we 
confess  we  could  hardly  believe  that  it 
would  be  declared  from  the  Bench,  Uiat 
confiscation  of  property  for  unlicensed 
printing  was  consonant  to  the  law  of 
England.  As  tbe  speeches  of  the  lean^ 
counsel  proceeded,  our  incredulity  in- 
creased; and  this  feeling  we  Mieve 
pervaded  the  crowded  audience,  who 
listened  so  anxiously  to  what  they  csmr 
sidered  rather  a  legislativej  than  a  for 
rensic  proceeding.  But  what  was  thcdr 
amazement,  when  they  heard  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  Uw  of  En^^aiid 
sacrificed  to  a  political  theory,  and  its 
most  sacred  muniments  declared  to  be 
inapplicable  to  this  country;  because 
they  were  inconsistent  with  on$  anoma- 
lous enactment  respecting  the  liability 
to  transportation  without  trial,  of  the 
most/immred  portiop  of  the  communjly ! 
It  is  an  undisputed  maxim,  that  penal 
statutes  ought  to  be  construed  stnctlyi 
wmI  bo  iUitute  cm  be  oottceiveU  wove 
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ptoal  than  that  which  g^ves  the  power 
of  banishinf^  a  man,  against  whom  no 
crime  hat  been,  or  can  be  established ! 
From  that  foul,  but  temoorary  blot  in 
the  law,  no  analo^es  to  tne  prejudice  of 
tUur  descriptions  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects should  be  drawn ;  because  no  limit 
could  be  assi^ed  to  &e  operations  of  so 
injurious  a  principle.  Lict  it  be  for  ever 
shunned,  as  unholy  ground.  Let  the 
**  shameful  parts  of  the  constitution"  be 
concealed  from  our  view;  and  let  us 
l^aze,  with  true  filial  piety,  on  *'  the 
beauteous  countenance  of  British  Li- 
berty." 

A  British-bom  subject,  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Governor  General  for- 
feits his  claim  to  the  protection  of  the 
Government,  may  be  apprehended  and 
sent  to  England.  Does  it  follow  that  it 
Is,  therefore,  lawful  to  visit  with  arbi- 
trary penalties,  any  Native  of  India,  who 
khaU,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive 
power,  forfeit  his  claim  to  its  counte- 
nance and  protection  ?  Because  he  may 
not  be  summarily  banished,  is  it  to  be 
Inferred  that  he  may  be  ruined  with 
fines,  or  thrown  repeatedly  into  )>rison  ? 
Because  he  has  been  tacitly  excepted 
from  the  letter  of  the  severest  enactment 
in  the  statute-book,  is  he  to  be  killed  by 
its  spirit  ?  The  native  of  Calcutta,  who 
lias  nitherto  rejoiced  in  the  protection 
of  British  law,  will  feel  that  this  is 
slavery— <'  that  it  should  be  held  l^ 
slavery,  will  be  no  compensation  either 
to  his  feelings  or  his  unaerstanding.'* 

That  it  should  be  considered  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  Government 
that  the  meanest  inhabitant,  the  most 
abject  Cooly  or  Mater  should  be  able  to 
defy  their  power  to  attack  his  property 
or  person,  but  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  law — for  no  other  sort  of 
defiance  has  ever  been  heard  of— is  a 
strain  of  obsolete  Tonrism,  that  sends  us 
back  to  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  for  a 
precedent.  Thus  in  the  great  case  of 
the  monopolies  between  the  EaBi  India 
Company,  plaintiffs,  and  Thomas  San- 
dtys,  defendant,  the  following  passage 
occurs  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief 
Justice  Jeffries  :— 

**  But  it  hath  been  too  much  practised 
at  this  and  other  bars  in  Westminster- 
hall,  of  late  years,  to  captivate  the  Lay- 
cens,  by  lessening  the  power  of  the 
King,  and  advancing,  I  had  almost 
said,  the  prerogative  of  the  people :  and 
from  hence  comes  the  many  mischiefs 
to  the  King's  subjects  in  parts  abroad, 
by  making  thepower  of  the  King  thought 
so  inconsiderable,  as  though  he  were  a 
mere  Duke  of  Venice,  being  absolutely 
deKcodeot  upon  hii  F«hwmaX,  Would 


it  not  be  mightily  for  the  hononr  ami 
(Ugnity  of  the  crown  of  England,  think 
ye,  that  the  emperor  of  Fex  and  Moroc-* 
CO,  or  any  prince  of  the  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  should  be  told,  tiiat  Mr. 
Sandys,  one  of  the  king  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain's  subjects,  came  into  the  emperor's 
territories  against  his  prince's  consent, 
and  that  he  had  no  power  to  hinder  him, 
unless  he  would  consult  with  all  his 
nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  all  hit 
common  subjects,  to  assist  therein? 
Would  not  the  emperor  believe  Sandys 
to  be  the  greater  prmce  of  the  two  ?" 

Not  the  least  singular  thing  in  this 
matter  is,  that  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Jones  should  be  associated  with  hostility 
to  the  freedom  of  the  pre«s  in  India. 
When  Sir  William  said,  he  would  not 
communicate  his  ideas  of  **  liberty"  ta 
the  people  of  India,  he  meant  that  h^ 
would  not  teach  them  the  principles  of 
representative  Government,  as  he  doeir 
in  his  dialogue  between  a  gentiemaa 
and  a  farmer.  But  it  would  be  a  most 
unwarrantable  conclusion  to  suppose, 
that  he  would  have  admitted  it  to  be 
consonant  to  law  or  reason,  that  nei^er 
Englishmen  nor  Natives  should  be  per- 
mitted to  publish  any  thing,^  except 
ifnpping  fnteUjjraetf,  wiAout  a  licence 
first  had  and  (Hitained.  On  the  contrary, 
Sir  William  Jones  did  witness  the  exist" 
ence  of  a  free  press  in  Calcutta,  without 
the  slightest  alarm  or  objection.  When 
the  proprietors  of  the  Mirror  were  prose* 
cuted  for  a  libel  on  Sir  Paul  Joddrel^ 
the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  Mr. 
Burroughs,  now  Sir  William  Burroughs^ 
expatiated  on  the  value  of  a  free  press 
exactly  as  counsel  for  the  defence  ar^ 
used  to  do  in  England,  but  without 
having  occasion  to  obviate  a  single  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  its  incompatibili^ 
with  the  frame  of  government  in  this 
country.  Nor  did  Sir  William  Jonea-, 
or  his  colleagues,  suegest  a  doobt  that 
the  English  law  of  libel  did  not  obtain 
within  the  Mahratta  ditch  as  f^y  ni 
the  English  law  of  treason  or  felony. 
It  is  true,  that  there  was  no  native  news- 
paper in  those  days  :  but  if  the  natives 
nad  then  begun  to  exercise  their  nascent 
faculties,  in  that  kind  of  literature,  with 
the  same  modesty  and  docility  whicK 
they  now  display ;  can  it,  for  a  moment, 
be  imagined,  that  Sir  William  Jones 
would  not  have  fanned  the  rising  flame, 
rather  than  have  quenched  Uie  smoking 
flax  ?  If  he  thought  them  disqualified 
from  benefiting  hy  the  political  orga- 
nization of  the  British  constitution,  can 
we  suppose  that  he  would  have  withheld 
from  them  the  means  of  adapting  them- 
selves^ howerer  gnkhwUyi  to   batter 
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forms  of  chril  goyerDment ;  and  assum- 
io^  a  bipber  station  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lized nations  ?  No  apprehension  can 
be  more  absurd  than  tnat  illiterate  na- 
tives can,  if  they  were  inclined  (which 
we  deny) ,  shake  the  stability  of  Govern- 
ment by  their  pens;  nor  any  scheme 
more  unjust,  man  that  thev  should 
never  be  permitted,  by  the  absence  of 
previous  restraints  on  printing,  to  ca- 
pacitate themselves  for  partici^ting 
more  larg^y  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  * 

It  is  argued,  that  nineteen- twentieths 
of  the  people  of  England  are,  by  their 
inabUi^  to  furnish  me  prescribed  secu- 
rities, precluded  from  establishing  print- 
ing presses;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  that  law  to 
disable  all  from  domg  so,  except  under 
licences  revocable  at  pleasure !  It  may 
as  well  be  said,  that  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  people  of  England  cannot  drink 
champagne,  and,  therefore.  Govern- 
ment may  select  whom  among  its  rich- 
est fimctionaries  and  others  it  may 
think  fit,  to  indulge  with  licences  to 
drink  that  precious  vintage.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  restrictions  on  the  British 
press,  is  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  cafntal  and  respectability ;  but 
then,  the  property  when  once  invested, 
is  inviolably  secured  arainst  the  inroads 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  licence  posses- 
sed by  such  a  press,  Inds  defiance  to 
Chief  Secretaries,  and  Under  Secreta- 
ries, and  to  the  King  himself.  Nothing 
can  touch  it,  but  the  verdict  of  a  Jury. 
But  the  security  thus  required  for  the 
good  conduct  of  a  press,  is  naturally 
siK>rded  by  every  periodical  work  of 
great  circulation  and  influence.  This 
sort  of  security  is  afforded  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Uie  Journal  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, dian  by  those  of  any  other  press  of 
Calcutta.  We  would  therefore  not  only 
gladly  submit  to  that  restriction,  but  we 
would  esteem  servitude  to  all  the  restric- 
tions on  the  press  of  England,  perfect 
freedom;  so  infinitely  do  we  consider 
them  removed  in  principle  and  effect, 
from  those  which  nave  been  devised  for 
the  enthralment  of  the  press  of  this 
country. 

OPBKATION  OF  THB  NEW  LAWS. 

It  was  a  sab}ect  of  well-founded  con- 
gratulation both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
that  some  of  the  natives  of  India  had 
benm  to  use  the  press,  as  the  means  of 
omghtening  their  countrymen ;  and 
who  newspapers  started  up  in  the  Per- 
sian, Bengallee,  and  other  languages, 
sor  predecessor,  ever  eager  to  encourage 
the  means  adopted  for  the  diffusion  of 
^ofonnatioii^  employed  a  translfitor  for 


the  purpose  of  republishing  in  the  Eng« 
lish  language,  the  most  useful  portions 
of  the  intelfirence  they  might  contain. 
A  person  of  this  kind  is  still  attached  to 
the  Calcutta  Journal  establishment  with 
this  view ;  but  the  article  which  follows^ 
will  show  the  public  that  the  hopes  en- 
tertained of  the  native  press  may  now 
be  abandoned. 

The  great  utility  of  the  native  press 
would  have  been,  to  make  Government 
and  the  public  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  real  situation  and  sentiments  of 
the  whole  population ;  but  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that,  apparently  firom  the  na- 
tural timidity  of  the  native  character,  it 
did  not  answer  this  purpose,  even  with 
the  cheering  indulgence  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hastiof «.  A  true  picture  is  given  of 
it  in  the  Native  Memorial,  as  follows : 
*^  Native  authors  and  editors  have  al- 
ways restrained  themselves  from  pub- 
lishing even  such  facts  respecting:  the 
judicial  proceeding^  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  as  they  thought  were  likely 
at  first  view  to  be  obnoxious  to  Govern- 
ment." If  such  was  the  case  at  the 
time  it  was  thought  necessary  to  esta- 
blish new  Regulations  for  restraining 
file  press,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
native  newspaper  will  now  venture  to 
publish  any  truth  at  all,  if  there  is  the 
most  distant  chance  that  it  may  be  un- 
pleasant either  to  Government,  or  to 
any  of  its  servants.  We  regret  that  this 
should  be  the  case  for  the  reason  ex-» 
pressed  in  the  Memorial — a  conviction 
of  the  manifold  advantages  of  Govern- 
ment being  put  in  possession  of  an  im- 
partial account  of  what  is  passing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  it  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  whatever  requires  its  in- 
terference ;  and  also  from  a  conviction 
of  the  salutary  influence  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  that  it  is  the  press  alone — not 
crippled  in  its  exertions  by  fear,  but  che- 
rished and  free — that  can  do  any  thinr 
towards  dispelling  the  darkness  which 
envelopes  so  man^  millions  of  our  fel- 
low subjects.  Ihe  following  is  Uie 
translation  we  have  alluded  to,  from 
the  Persian  newspaper,  styled  the  **  Mi- 
rat-ool-Ukhbar,'^  established  above 
twelve  months  ago,  and  now  disconti- 
nued in  consequence  of  the  new  laws 
•regarding  the  press  : — 

MIRAT-OOL-UKIIBAR. 

Friday^Aprili,  1B23.  (Not  mcluied  ta 
thi  regular  Numben.) 
It  was  previously  intimated,  that  a 
Rule  and  Ordinance  was  promulgated 
by  his  Excellency  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  enacting, 
•that  a  daily,  weeldy,  or  any  periodical 
paper  should  not  be  published. in  this 
ci^j  without  an  affidavit  being  made  by 
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iti  proprietor  in  the  poUceK^ffice,  and 
withottt  a  licence  beinrpi^^x^ured  for  such 
publication  from  the  Cnief  Secretary  to 
Government  j  and  that  after  inch  licence 
being  obtained,  it  is  optional  with  the 
Governor  General  to  recall  the  lame, 
'whenever  hii  Excellency  may  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  any  part  of  the  paper.  Be 
it  known,  that  on  the  31st  of  March, 
the  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Macnag^h- 
ten,  Jud^  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ex- 
pr^sed  his  approbation  of  the  Rule  and 
Ordhumce  so  j>as8ed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, 1,  the  least  of  all  the  hu- 
man raoe,  in  consideration  of  several 
difficulties,  have,  with  much  repret  and 
reluctance,  relinquished  the  publication 
ofthis  paper  (Mirat-ool-Ukhbar).  The 
difficulties  are  these  :— 

First.  Although  it  b  veiy  easy  for 
those  European  gentlemen,  who  have 
'  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  to  ob- 
tain a  licence  according  to  the  prescribed 
form ;  yet  to  an  humble  individual  like 
myself,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  ids  way 
through  the  porters  and  attendants  of  a 
great  personage ;  or  to  enter  the  doors 
of  the  police  court,  crowded  with  people 
of  all  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing what  is,  in  fact,  already  in  my  own 
option.    As  it  is  written— 

Abrooe  I3ih  bn-sad  khoon  I  tirar  dutt  dihnd 
Bn  oomed-1  knnun-e,  khs^oh,  bu>dtiTb«n  ma 

f^urosh.  • 

Th«  Ktpeot  -whleb  U  parobssed  with  a  hundred 

^Ofw  of  be«rt*f  blood 
Do  not  thov,  in  tbe  bope  of  a  fkrcniy  commit  to 

tbe  mercy  of  a  porter. 

Secondly.  To  make  affidavit  volunta- 
rily in  an  open  court,  in  presence  of 


respectable  inagistrates,  is  looked  npon 
as  very  mean  and  censuralde  by  tiiose 
who  watch  the  conduct  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Besides  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  is  not  incumbent  upon  every 
person,  so  that  he  must  resort  to  the 
evasion  of  establishing  fictitious  propri- 
etors, which  is  contrwy  to  law,  and  re- 
purnant  to  conscience. 

Thirdly.  After  incurring  the  disre- 
pute of  solicitation,  and  suffering  the 
dishonour  of  making  affidavit,  the  con- 
stant apprehension  of  the  licence  being 
recalled  by  Government,  which  would 
disrrace  the  person  in  the  ejtB  of  the 
worid,  must  create  such  aniiety  as  en- 
tirely to  destiny  his  peace  or  mind. 
Because  a  man,  by  nature  liable  to  err, 
in  telling  the  real  truth  cannot  help 
sometimes  making  use  of  words  and  se- 
lecting phrases  that  might  be  un^deasant 
to  Government.  1,  .however,  here  pre- 
fer silence  to  speaking  out : 
Ovda-e  gosb«b  nntbeeiiee  to  Kbafiia  makbnroeh 
Roo  moos  miulab«i  i  kb«h  kboos-rowaa  dsnuod. 
Thoo,  O  Hails,  art  a  poor  retired  maii,bo  tileat : 
Princee  know  tbe  lecrett  of  tbeir  own  policy. 

I  now  entreat  those  kind  and  liberal 
gentlemen  of  Persia  and  Hindoostan, 
who  have  honoured  the  Mirat-oot- 
Ukhbar  with  their  patronage,  that  in 
consideration  of  the  reasons  above  stated, 
they  will  excuse  the  non-fulfilment  of 
my  promise  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  passing  events,  as  stated  in  the 
introductory  remarks  in  the  first  Num<- 
ber;  and  I  earnestly  hope  from  tiielr 
liberality,  that  wherever  and  however  I 
may  be  situated,, they  wpl  always  consi- 
der me,  the  humblest  of  tbe  human 
race,  as  devoted  to  their  sendee. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  SLAVES  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


The  following  are  the  leading  ol^ects 
of  Mr.  Wilbeiforce,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr. 
Cropper,  and  the  other  philanthropic 
individuals  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  state  of  the  blacks  in  the 
West  Indies  :— 

To  remove  all  obstmctkms  to  the  ma* 
nnmission  of  slaves ; 

To  cause  slaves  to  cease  to  be  ehatteb 
in  the  eye  of  the  law ; 

To  prevent  their  being  sold  from  co- 
lony to  colony,  or  otherwise  transferred, 
except  with  die  land  to  which  th^  be- 
longed : 

To  five  them  a  rbal  Sunday,  and  to 
:aUot  5iem  consequently,  time  in  some 
other  part  of  the  week,  sufficient  to  cul- 
tivate their  provision  grounds ; 

To  give  them  a  legal  power  of  acquir- 
ing and  transmitting  property  ^ 

To  toible  iktm  to  purchMO  iMt 


liberty,  either  by  the  payment  of  their 
value  at  once,  or  by  a  day  at  each  time, 
on  the  payment  of  the  fifth  of  that 
value; 

To  provide  for  them  religious  instmo- 
tion; 

To  make  their  testimony  available  in 
courts  of  law  j 

To  institute,  and  protect  from  viol»* 
tion,  marriages; 

To  abolish  the  whip,  and  to  plsKe  the 
person  of  the  slave  under  the  protection 
of  the  law ; 

To  provide  that  all  children,  bom 
after  a  certain  dav>  shall  be  free,  and  to 
provide  them  with  education  and  main- 
tenance till  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves: 

To  bar  any  Colonial  Governor,  or 
other  officer,  f^m  possessing,  or  bolng 
dirtctly  iateresttd  milwv*  prop«r^^ 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST  INDIA   HOUSE. 


On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  t)ecein- 
ber,  a  Quarterly  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors was  held  at  the  Company's 
House  in  Leadenhall  Street. 

Since  the  last  Court  was  held,  a  sta- 
tue ofWarren  Hastings  has  been  placed 
in  the  niche  to  the  right  of  the  (*hair. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Chairman  took  his 
seat. — ^The  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
'  of  Uie  last  Court  having  been  read, 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  Court 
a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  the  dividend  on  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Company  for  the  half  year,  from 
tiie  4th  of  July  1823  to  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1824,  be  6^  per  cent.  He  then 
moved  that  the  Court  do  agree  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  that  the  said  dividend  be  declared. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

HAYLKTBURY  COLLBGN. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
addressing  the  Chairman,  said — Before 
yon  proceed  to  the  business  for  the 
consideration  of  which  this  Court  is 
made  special,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  someuiing  which 
passed  at  the  last  Court,  at  which  I  was 
not  present.  I  have  learned  that  my 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Hume^  asked 
you  upon  that  occasion,  whetner  any 
Report  was  likely  to  be  made  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  Conrt  of  Pro- 
prietors on  the  subject  of  Hayleybury 
College ;  and  that  yon  stated,  in  reply, 
that  the  matter  had  been  under  inves- 
tigation by  a  Committee  wlio  had  made 
their  report,  but  that  you  had  received 
»•  directions  to  make  any  communica- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  It 
may  t>e  recollected  that,  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  acceded  to  the  request  of 
the  Chairman,  not  to  agitate  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  was  then  under  the 
eoDsideration  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors. 
I  now  ask  the  Chairman,  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  bring  the  subject  before  this  Court. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  have  a  perfect  re- 
collection of  the  question  which  the 
faon.  Proprietor  has  described  being  at 
a  former  Conrt.  I  then  stated,  that  in 
conseonence  of  what  had  fallen  from 
several  hon.  proprietors,  a  committee 
had  taken  the  subject  of  Hayleybnry 
College  into  consideration,  and  had 
reported  their  proceedings,  but  that 
I  WR8  not  authorised  to  communicate 


any  thing  further.  I  also  had  the  plea- 
sure of  adding  what  I  now  repeat^ 
namely,  that  I  believe  the  College  to  be 
going  on  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.— I  will  then 
read  a  motion,  which  it  is  my  intention 
to  submit  to  the  Court  on  a  future  day, 
and  ai^rwards  hand  in  the  necessary 
requisition.  The  hon.  Proprietor  then 
read  the  foUovring  motion : — 

^'  That  application  be  made  to  Par- 
liament, in  the  ensuing  Session,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  46th  Clause  of  the  Act  of 
the  6Sd  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  156,  by  which 
the  Court  of  Directors  is  prohibited 
from  sending  to  India,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  writer,  any  person  who  shall  not 
have  resided  dnnng  four  terms  at  the 
Hayleybnry  College ;  and  for  intro- 
ducing into  the  said  Act  ft  clause  ap- 
pointing a  public  examination,  at  such 
times  and  under  such  reguladons  as 
the  Conrt  of  Directors,  vrith  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  Board  of  C/ontrol,  may 
direct ;  to  which  examination  all  per- 
sons shall  submit  their  acquirements 
and  qualifications  for  approval,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  capacity  of  writers  to  either 
of  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  William, 
Fort  St.  George,  or  Bombay." 

The  Chairman. — Does  the  hon. 
Proprietor  intend  to  give  notice  now  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  Kinnairo.—I  under- 
stand that  it  is  necessary  for  every  per- 
son who  signed  the  requisition  to  be 
present  when  I  give  notice,  which  Is 
not  the  case  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  present  now,  but 
only  when  the  ballot  takes  place. 

The  Chairman  snbseqnentlv  observ- 
ed that  the  requisition  was  informal, 
because  only  seven  names  were  at- 
tached to  it  instead  of  nine  ;  and  it  was 
returned  to  Mr.  Kinnaird  in  order  that 
the  defect  might  be  remedied. 

THB  LATE  CHARLES  GRANT,  ESQ. 

The  Chairman  then  stated  that  the 
Conrt  had  been  made  special  for  the 
purpose  of  conndering  a  proposition 
for  erecting  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  at  the  Company's 
expense,  a  Monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  with 
an  Inscription  expressive  of  the  deep 
sense  entertained  of  the  loss  which  the 
East  India  Company  had  sustained  by 
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his  death,  and  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  his  character  and  services 
were  held. 

Mr.  John  Smith  then  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Court  as  follows :— I  rise 
for  the  pnrpose  of  makins  a  motion  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been 
given.  In  doing  so  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  avow,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  other  persons  in  this  Court  by 
whom  the  task  which  I  have  under- 
taken would  have  been  better  per- 
formed. But  in  my  own  justification  I 
onght  to  state,  that  during  a  great 
many  years  I  have  not  been  altogether 
inattentive  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
East  India  Company;  and  that  per- 
haps no  man  is  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted than  mvself  with  the  charac- 
ter and  merits  of  the  late  Director.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  much 
detail  respecting  the  services  of  that 
individual.  By  pursuing  such  a  course 
I  should  consume  the  time  and  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  Court;  but  I  am  anx- 
ious to  ground  the  motion  which  I  am 
about  to  offer  on  certain  great  and  pre- 
eminent features  in  Mr.  Grant's  cha- 
racter, which  I  think  have  distinguished 
him  as  a  just,  active,  zealous,  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Company.  With  this 
view,  I  trust  I  may  be  indulged  in  giving 
a  short  narrative  of  Mr.  Grant's  public 
life.  Mr.  Grant,  I  believe,  went  to  India 
in  1779.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of 
his  early  services  in  that  country,  but 
confine  myself  to  one  observation  of 
high  Importance.  When  the  Marquess 
Comwallis  went  first  to  India,  he  se- 
lected Mr.  Grant  for  a  great  number 
of  services,  and  honoured  him  with  his 
iHendship  and  confidence,  which  re- 
mained nninterrnpted  until  the  death 
of  the  Marquess.  That  nobleman,though 
not  possessed  of  brilliant  talents,  was 
distinguished  by  a  sound  judgment  and 
pure  integrity ;  and  with  few  excep- 
tions, I  know  of  no  man  who  has  per- 
formed more  important  services  to  his 
country.  It  was  no  slight  evidence  of 
Mr.  Grant's  merits  at  that  time,  that  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  by  the 
Marquess  Cornwallis  for  his  friend- 
ship and  confidence.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  a  circumstance  which 
perhaps  the  (.'ourt  may  think  trifling, 
out  which  I  cannot  myself  consider 
in  that  light.  The  Marquess,  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Grant,  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  very  extraordinary  phrase; 
he  was  accustomed  to  call  him ''  honest 
Charles  Grant."  The  known  inte- 
grity of  his  Lordship,  coupled  with  his 


situation,  made  his  approbation  of 
Mr.  Grant  a  very  high  testimony  in 
favour  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Grant 
was  employed  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  which  situation  he 
performed  services  which  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  Local  Governments ; 
but  I  will  not  enter  further  into  this 
subject.  In  1790,  Mr.  Grant  returned 
from  India,  bringing  with  him  as  high 
recommendations  as  ever  were  pos- 
sessed by  any  individual.  In  1794,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
Direction,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing that  honour  with  un|)arelleled  cele- 
rity. I  think  I  am  right  in  stating,  that 
not  more  than  two  months  intervened 
between  the  publication  of  his  first 
advertisement,  and  the  period  of  his 
election.  One  of  the  first  acts  which 
Mr.  Grant  performed  after  he  was 
elected,  was  of  high  importance ;  and 
in  touching  on  this  point,  I  beg  it  to 
be  understood,  that  nothing  is  further 
from  my  intention  than  to  allude  to 
any  subject  which  would  revive  an- 
cient animosities  long  since  extin- 
guished, and  afford  a  pretence  for  in- 
terrupting that  union  which  I  so  much 
desire  to  prevail  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Shoitly  ailer  his  election,  Mr. 
Grant  signalised'himself  in  a  question 
which  was  of  vital  importance  to  yonr 
interests, — I  mean  the  shipping  ques- 
tion. As  a  proprietor  of  India  stock, 
I  have  a  right  to  my  opinion,  and  I 
consider  that  the  system  of  open  com- 
petition which  was  then  established, 
and  in  a  great  degree  bv  the  head  and 
pen  of  Mr.  Grant,  has  done  important' 
service  to  the  Company,  (//ear/)  I 
mean  to  detract  nothing  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  other  Directors  who  took 
a  part  in  the  discussions  on  that  ques- 
tion. I  know  that  he  was  ably  sup- 
forted  by  many  honourable  men ;  but 
also  know,  from  Mr.  Grant  himself, 
that  the  subject  was  near  his  heart, 
and  that  he  used  his  most  active  endea- 
vours to  lay  the  basis  of  the  system 
now  in  practice.  In  1797,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
to  his  high  office  in  India,  Mr.  Grant 
received  an  offer  from  a  noble  Lord 
(Melville)  then  at  the  headof  the  Board 
of  Control,  of  one.  of  the  greatest 
offices  in  India,  namely,  to  be  made  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The 
love  of  money  was  one  of  tliose  things 
for  which  Mr.  Grant  was  not  remark- 
able ;  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  Grant  never 
possessed  that  great  wealth  which  is 
usually  possessed  by  those  who  have 
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been  iu  India.  On  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Grant  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  be  more  iisefnl  to  I  he  public 
at  home  than  abroad ;  and  he  there- 
fore refused  the  flattering;  oflTei  wliich 
had  been  made  to  him.  (Hear!)  I  be- 
lieve that  there  never  was  a  man  who 
was  a  more  sincere  friend  to  India 
than  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  I  have 
alloded ;  and  his  selection  of  Mr. 
Grant  to  fill  so  high  an  office,  was  a 
striking  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  character  of  my  late  friend 
was  held.  Another  circumstance  oc- 
curred some  years  after,  in  which  Mr. 
Grant  took  a  considerable  part ;  I  mean 
the  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  patron- 
age. The  Conrt  of  Directors  behaved 
on  that  occasion  in  a  very  honourable 
manner,  and  Mr.  Grant  was  most  ar- 
dent and  anxions  for  inquiry,  which 
4  never  can  do  barm  to  tnose  whose 
canse  is  good.  In  180S,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Grant  was  first  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  a  situation 
which  he  held  three  jjeveral  times.  It 
is  Impossible  that  any  individual  could 
l)e  selected  to  fill  so  reponsible  and  im- 
portant a  situation  who  did  not  possess 
the  entire  confidence  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  appointed.  There  is  another 
point  on  which  you  owe  obligations  to 
Mr.  Grant,  although  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  well  know  that  various  opinions 
are  entertained  in  this  Court.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  seminary  of  education 
in  this  country  for  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  about  to  go  to  India,  is  a 
sub|ect  on  which  I  have  very  strong 
opinions,  which  opinions  have  regu- 
lated the  greater  part  of  my  life.  I 
believe  that  education  is  every  thing 
to  man :  {hmr,  hear)  It  is  bis  only  hope, 
—the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
escape  from  endless  evil.  I  alwajs 
considered  that  system  of  education 
for  youne  men  who  are  hereafter  to  be 
intrustea  with  power,  and  that  of  no 
small  extent  in  India,  as  most  wise  and 
excellent  Mr.  Grant  was  the  person 
who  laboured  most  assiduously  in  this 
cause,  and  laid  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  education  in  this  country.  Sure  am 
I  that  vour  Indian  territories  will  never 
be  well  managed,  unless  those  persons 
who  go  out  there  officially  be  well 
grounded,  not  only  in  knowledge,  but 
in  moral  excellence  ;  and  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  the  education  of  those 
individuals  can  be  much  better  con- 
ducted here  than  in  Asia.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  state  which  of  the  ser- 
vices that  Mr.  Grant  had  performed 
Orient.  Herald^  V^l.  1. 


stood  forvrard  most  prominently,  or  on 
which  point  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  most  entitled  to  your  gratitude,  I 
should  say  it  was  the  'cstablii>hmrnt  of 
that  system  of  education.  But  let  it 
be  understood,  that  I  offer  no  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  system  of  education 
at  ^)resent  pursued  in  the  College,  with 
Mhich  lam  not  well  acquainted;  but 
I  may  say,  that  if  that  seminary  be  free 
from  fault,  it  is  the  only  seminary  in 
the  kingdom  that  is  in  such  a  desirable 
situation.  I  now  come  to  Mr.  Grant's 
conduct  in  Parliament,  of  which  no 
man  has  a  more  distinct  recollection 
than  myself.  I  remember  the  long  de- 
bates which  took  place  in  1807  or 
1808,  when  the  Company  were  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment for  relief— on  that  occasion,  I 
may  say,  that  the  real  champion  of 
the  Company  was  Mr.  Grant.  (Hear.) 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  certain 
accounts  of  very  great  importance, 
which  were  laid  before  Parharaent  at 
that  time,  were  prepared  either  by 
his  own  hand,  or  under  his  immediate 
inspection;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  successful  result  of  the  Company's 
application  was  mainly  owing  to  his 
personal  exertions.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  when  a  similar  application  was 
made  to  Parliament,  I  remember  Mr. 
Grantto  have  stated  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  Company  were  only  temporary, 
which  has  since  proved  to  be  correct. 
I  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Grant 
distinguished  himself  by  promoting  an 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  patronage ; 
in  17U8  or  1700  another  inquiry  was 
proposed.  I  think  that  a  motion  was 
made  by  an  lion.  Director,  my  relative, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grant  in 
a  long  and  able  speech.  He  was  most 
anxious  that  the  fullest  investigation 
should  take  place.  An  inquiry  was,  in- 
stituted. I  remember  the  whole  of  the 
transaction  ;  and  I  think  that  you  arc 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Grant,  as 
well  as  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
their  conduct  on  that  occasion.  Soon 
afler,  that  occurred  which  many  per- 
sons consider  the  brightest  part  of 
Mr.  Grant's  history,— it  certainly  was 
an  occasion  when  he  laboured  most  ar- 
duously, and  in  which  his  labours  were 
more  conducive  to  tlie  interests  of  the 
Company  than  perhaps  in  any  former 
instance, — I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
refer  to  the  last  negotiations  on  that 
intricate  and  difficult  question,  the  re- 
newal of  the  Charter  of  tlie  Company. 
(Wear.)    His  extensive  knowledge  of 
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Indian  affairs  enabled  him  to  give  to 
his  arguments  a  degree  of  force  which 
no  other  man  possessed.  'I  distinctly 
remember  the  debates  on  that  subject ; 
and  thongh  I  do  not,  perhaps,  consi- 
der that  the  brightest  part  of  Mr. 
Grant's  fife,  there  is  no  hon.  Proprie** 
tor  but  mast  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
an  instance  of  most  faithful,  able,  and 
honourable  discharge  of  duty.  (Jfaar, 
hear,  hear !)  I  am  desirous  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  because,  thongh  no- 
body can  surpass  me  in  the  respect 
which  I  entertain  for  the  character  of 
that  excellent  man,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Grant  was  always  right 
In  the  view  which  he  took  of  Indian 
affairs ;  but  in  honesty  of  intentions 
he  had  no  superior,  and  in  rapidity  of 
execution  be  had  few  equals.  I  have 
my  own  opinion  on  certain  subjects ; 
and  though  perhaps  not  entitled  to 
much  weiglit,  it  has  been  founded  on 
Inquii-y.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr. 
G:ant  exerted  himself  with  peculiar 
ceal,  I  did  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  he 
then  exhibited  his  usual  jealousy  of 
the  rights  of  the  Company,  and  his 
detemSnation  to  support  them.  I 
allude  to  tlie  question  of  the  right 
of  opening  the  trade.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  consider  that  a  great  and 
important  measure;  and  1  think  that 
the  nation  at  large  has  been  benefited, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Company 
has  not  suffered,  by  the  change  which 
has  been  effected.  {Uear.^  But  whe- 
tlier  that  opinion  be  right  or  wrong, 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  exertions 
which  Mr.  Grant  made  to  oppose  what 
he  thought  affected  your  rights.  Per- 
haps the  jealous  feehngs  which  he  pos- 
sessed on  this  subject  may  have  car- 
ried him  a  little  too  far ;  but  you  are 
indebted  to  those  feelings,  and  are 
bound  to  give  him  credit  for  them. 
There  are  other  points  of  Mr.  Grant's 
conduct  to  whicli  I  might  refer ;  but  I 
am  unwilling  to  touch  upon  any  thing 
respecting  vniich  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  though  I  protest 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  instance 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  there 
was  not  a  question  on  which  Mr.  Grant 
was  not  right.  1  consider  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  been  adopted  relative 
to  the  shipping  of  the  Company,  of 
high  importance ;  and  what  was  done 
on  that  point,  was  done  after  Mr. 
Grant  had  come  into  tlie  Direction  in 
1704.  Wc  all  know  that  no  man  was 
more  ready  with,  his  pen  than  Mr. 
Grant.    It  was  not  saying  too  mnch  to 


assert,  that  many  of  those  papers  which, 
emanated  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  But  he  lived, 
as  it  were,  with  the  idea  of  the  Com- 
pany ever  present  to  his  mind;  and  to 
maintain  their  interest,  was  always  the 
object  dearest  to  his  heart.  A  more 
honest  or  able  man  never  existed. 
The  purity  of  his  character,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  whole  life,  never  were 
surpassed,  so  help  me  God.  (Hair,A«ar.) 
I  understand  that  some  objections  t» 
the  proposed  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Director 
have  originated  with  gentlemen  in  this 
Court,  for  whom  I  have  a  high  respect ) 
but  I  hope  for  the  indulgence,  of  the 
Court  whilst  I  express  my  sentiments 
on  this  subject.  Permit  me  to  remark, 
that  in  this  country  there  is  a  power 
which,  though  neither  legislative  nor 
judicial  nor  monarchical,  is  of  para^ 
mount  weight  and  importance— public 
opinion.  So  long  as  public  opinion 
preserves  its  power  in  Great  Britain^ 
so  long  will  the  country  be  the  object 
of  the  admiration  and  envy  of  man- 
kind. But  permit  me  to  point  oiit  to 
the  Court  the  sort  of  iimuence  and 
effect  Which  public  opinion,  when  con- 
verted into  public  censure,  has  upon 
those  unfortunate  individuals  who,  by 
their  crimes  and  guilt,  have  merited* 
blame.  The  man  who  violates  his  trust 
is  crushed  by  its  colossal  weight  and 
gigantic  force.  What  can  he  do?  Should 
he  seek  solitude — he  cannot  bear  hit 
own  reflections.  Should  he  enter  the 
world— he  dare  not  encounter  the  looks 
of  his  fellow  men.  This  it  no  exag-* 
gcration;  it  is  the  result  of  every  day's 
experience.  But  permit  me  to  ask  if 
such  be  the  rigorous  nature  of  the 

Sunishment  which  we  all  agree  to  in- 
ict  upon  the  bad ;  if  such  be  Uie  un- 
sparing severity  of  the  public  voice 
towards  the  wicked,  is  it  just  to  refuse 
to  virtue,  fidelity,  and  talent,  its  fair 
and  appropriate  reward  ?  Far  be  such 
sentiments  from  this  Court — sentimeiitS' 
equally  unjust,  ungenerous,  and  im« 

Colitic,  which  would  take  away  the 
ighest  possible  incentive  to  good  con- 
duct. I  .should  be  sorry  to  see  tbit 
Court,  in  imitation  of  some  ancient  re- 
publics, say,  <*  Such  a  man  has  done  his 
dut^,  and  he  had  his  share  of  patronage 
and  honours,  and  that  is  a  sufficient 
reward."  Such  a  principle  is  most  un- 
safe and  impolitic.  It  is  your  duty  and 
your  interest  to  grant  to  merit  i^  due ; 
and  on  that  ground  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  the  o^ect  of  the  motion  which 
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I  hold  in  my  band.  I  may  be  told,  tbat 
by  agreeing  to  my  motion  the  Court 
vDL  establi^  a  pretedent,  which  wiH 
be  pitNlactive  of  great  inconyenience. 
I  can  only  say,  that  when  any  Director 
pOMessing  only  a  portion  of  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  Mr.  Grant,  shall  by  the 
course  of  nature  cease  to  exist,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  give  my  vote  for  award- 
ing a  fair  testimony  to  his  merits.  If, 
,  like  Mr.  Grant^  any  servant  of  the 
Company  shoula  devote  a  long  life  to 
bonoorable  services;  if,  like  him,  he 
should  carry  those  services  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  I  trust  that  yon 
will  not  be  forgetful  of  such  meritorious 
conduct.  It  may  be  said  that  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Grant  did  not  terminate 
In  your  behalf  but  until  almost  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence.  I  understand 
that  only  three  hours  previous  to  his 
decease,  he  was  occupied  in  considering 
some  question  of  great  Importance  to 
the  interests  of  Sxe  Company.  ^Hear, 
hear!)  I  am  not  afraid  of  establishing 
a  precedent ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  glad 
to  have  an  opportanlty  of  making  one. 
(Kiftrr,  hear  I)  I  have  heard  it  said, 
that  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to 
show  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Grant,  is  not 
the  best  mode  to  be  adopted.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
would  be  more  likelv  to  obtain  general 
,  supDort.  A  vote  of  thank  s  would  cer^ 
tainly  be  no  more  thanjost  toMr.Grant ; 
but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  the  church 
whei^  bis  remains  are  deposited  would 
be  tbe  most  simple,  natural,  and  pro- 
per mode  of  testifying  our  respect  for 
nim — at  once  analogous  to  the  purity 
of  his  life  and  the  ptety  of  his  charac* 
ter :  and,  appealing  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Court,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Grant  him- 
self were  to  rise  from  the  tomb  in  which 
he  reposes  in  tranquillity,  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  .subject,  he  would  think 
that  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  a 
christian  dhnrch  was  the  most  natural 
and  appropriate  tribute  to  his  memory. 
{Lovdappiaute,)  I  will  no  longer  occupy 
your  time,  and  have  to  apologize  for 
havisc  proceeded  further  than  I  origi- 
nally uitendcd^*«ir,  fceor,)— I  move, 
**  That  tills  Court,  taking*  into  con- 
sideration the  great  ability,  inflexible 
integrity,  and  unremitting  attention 
dispTayed  by  the  late  Charles  Grant, 
Esq.,  during  nearly  thirty  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Body,  after 
seventeen  years  of  distinguished  ser- 
vte  in  Indm,  and  the  many  important 


benefits  he  has  rendered  to  the  Com- 
pany by  his  counsels  and  experience, 
and  by  his  constant  and  strenuous  ex- 
ertions, in  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
to  preserve  unimpaired  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  vast  population  under  their  rule, 
desire  to  record  their  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  this 
valuable  Director,  who  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life  was  actively  employed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  to  tes- 
tify the  hi^  estimation  in  which  they 
hold  his  talents,  character  and  services ; 
and  to  this  end  do  therefore  resolve 
that  a  marble  monument,  with  an  in- 
scription expressing  the  sentiments 
conveyed  in  this  resolution,  be  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  In  the 

Earish  church  of  St.  George,  Blooms- 
ury,  the  place  of  his  interment,  and 
that  the  Court  of  Directors,  be  re- 

a nested  to  take  measures  for  carrying 
he  same  into  effect." 
The  hou.  Proprietor,  after  banding 
bis  motion  up  to  the  Chair,  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  general  approbation. 
Sir  Charles  Forbbs.— I  can  assure 
the  Court  that  I  avail  myself  of  the 
honour  which  has  been  allowed  me  of 
seconding  the  motion  Just  proposed, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
satisfaction.  No  man  could  more  sin- 
cerely lament  the  loss  which  the  Com- 
pany has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Grant  than  I  do,  and  no  man  can  more 
warmly  support  any  measure  having  for 
its  object  to  record  the  high  sense  which 
thb  Court  must  entertain  of  the  merits 
ofthat  honourable  individual.  After  the 
very  able  and  most  interesting  manner 
in  which  the  qnestion  has  been  brought 
before  the  Court,  I  should  but  waste 
your  time  were  I  to  endeavour  to  reca- 
pitulate any  part  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Grant,  which  have  been 
already  so  well  stated  by  my  hon. 
friend.  I  cannot,  however,  content 
myself  with  simply  seconding  the  reso- 
lution, but  must  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  few,  and  but  a  few  observa- 
tions.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  opposed  to 
Mr.  Grant  on  a  very  Importont  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  friend.  We  differed 
on  that  question  it  is  true  ;  bnt  I  never 
rose  to  oppose  Mr.  Grant  without 
being  impressed  with  a  sense  of  my 
own  inferiority,  and  of  his  power  and 
abilities.  Mr.  Grant  was  a  man  of 
whom  it  might  justly  be  said,  that  the 
more  you  knew  of  him  the  more  you 
admired  him*  Previously  to  Mr.Orani' 
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entrance  into  Parliament,  I  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  his  character  as 
1  afterwards  became.  I  always,  in 
Parliament,  expressed  my  just  admira- 
tion of  his  talents  and  eloquence  on 
every  occasion  on  which  he  spolce.  I 
subsequently,  liowcver,  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  his  character.  I 
have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  him  within  the  walls  of  this  house, 
and  1  always  found  him  most  acces- 
sible, and  ready  to  pay  attention  to 
every  thing  which  I  had  to  offer. — 
I  may  have  \e.i\  him  disappointed,  but 
never  dissatisfied.  I  think  that,  with- 
out exception,  he  was  the  most  sincere, 
candid,  and  down-right  man  I  ever 
met  with.  {Hear,)  He  was  not  a  man 
to  amuse  you  with  professions  of  good 
intentions,  when  he  did  not  sincerely 
entertain  them.  If  his  opinion  were 
favourable  to  a  case  which  was  submit- 
ted to  him,  he  would  speak  out  fairly, 
and  avow  it  at  once ;  but  he  would, 
at  the  same  time,  candidly  state  any 
objections  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind,  and  conclude  by  assuring 
you  of  his  support.  No  man  could 
say,  that  when  Mr.  Grant  had  given 
his  word,  he  ever  disappointed  him. 
He  was,  I  know,  cousidered  a  severe 
man  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  I 
believe  that  he  was  most  rigidly  severe 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  but  it 
was  a  just  severity.  It  was  his  prin- 
ciple to  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  merits,  in  order  to  give  a  stimu- 
lus for  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 
By  his  strict  adherence  to  that,  he  may, 
on  some  occasions,  have  drawn  down 
animadversions  on  himself;  but  no  man 
ever  possessed  a  more  feeling  heart 
than  Mr.  Grant.  No  man  could  regret 
more  than  he  did,  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ercising that  severity  which  his  public 
duty  compelled  him  to  use.  I  speak 
this  advisedly,  for  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  his  kind  feelings 
and  benevolent  disposition.  In  proof 
of  this,  1  need  only  refer  to  his  con- 
duct in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age, and  appeal  to  the  many  widows 
and  orphans  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  who  acknowledge  him  their 
benefactor.  I  am  afraid  tliat  many  will 
mo.st  bitterly  feel  his  loss.  I  cannot 
better  conclude  than  by  repeating  that 
Mr.  Grant  whs  ail  that  my  hon.  friend 
has  described  him  to  have  been:  he 
was— 

*  An  honest  man-'  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
{Loud  applause,) 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Elpuinstone  thought 


the  motion  which  had  been  made  that 
day  the  most  Invidious  that  bad  ever 
been  brought  before  the  Court.    He 
also  considered  it  fraught  with  incon- 
venience ;  for  if  it  were  carried,  there 
was  no  knowing  how  many  more  of  tlie 
same  kind  the^  would  be  called  upon  to 
entertain.    It  their  predecessors,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  wiser  men  tlian 
they  (the  present  Court)   were,  had 
adopted  such  a  motion,  there  would 
not  by  this   time    be    a  churchyard 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  that 
would  not  have  been  filled  with  statues 
in  honour  of  persons  connected  with  the 
Company.  {Hear,)    The  Company  bad 
existed  about  100  years,  and  during 
that  time  many  eminent  men  had  been 
comprised  among  the  number  of  thejr 
servants;  yet  there  were  no  statues 
erected  in   honour   of  them.      Their 
predecessors  were  wiser  than    those 
who  bad  succeeded  them ;  they  saw 
the    inconvenience  which  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  course  as  that  which 
bad  that   day    been    proposed,    and 
therefore  wisely  abstained  from  adopt- 
ing it.    He  had,  by  the  favour  of  tne 
Proprietors,  sat  in  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, for  at  least  thirty-six  years, 
and  during  that  period  he  had  known 
as  able  and  as  honourable  men  as  the 
late  Mr.  Grant  engaged  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  afiairs. .  He  did  not  mean 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  Mr.  Grant, 
but  he  did   think,  that  if  the  Court 
granted  honours  to  him  which  they  had 
withheld  from  otiiers  equally  deserving, 
they  would  be  drawing  an  invidious 
distinction.    It  had  always  been  con- 
sidered a  great  honour  to  have  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  that  Court,  and  even 
that  was  never  granted  but  for  some 
special  service,  not  for  general  merits. 
No  special  ground  had  been  shown  in 
support  of  the  proposition  which  had 
been  made.     The  hon.  mover,  how- 
ever, iu  his  speech  had  mentioned  se- 
veral circumstances  which  he  supposed 
to   redound  to  Mr.   Grant's  honour. 
Ihe  Marquess  Cornwallis,  it  seemed^ 
had  patronized  Mr.  Grant.    His  Lord- 
ship certainly  was  a  very  worthy  and 
respectable  man,  but  he  could  not  con- 
ceive why  the  possession  of  his  friend- 
ship should  entitle  any  man  to  have  a 
statue  raised  to  his  memory.    {Hear!) 
Then  it  was  said,  too,  that  the  Marquess 
was  accustomed  to  call  Mr.   Grant, 
**  honest  Charles  Grant."    M^ell,  was 
it  so  uncommon  for  one  of  their  Direc- 
tors to  be  honest  ?    (  Hear,  and  a  laugh,) 
They  ought  to  believe  all  men  honest 
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anti]  tbey  were  proved  to  be  otberwise. 
Jjet  bon.  proprietors  look  aroiiDd  them, 
and  they  would  find  that  all  the  sca- 
tiies  in  their  Court  amounted  only  to 
six.  They  were  erected  in  honour  of 
amdd  men  as  Clire,  Pocock,  and  Coote, 
—men  to  whose  senrices  the  Company 
were  deeply  indebted.  They  were  4he 
▼ery  men  who  bad  gained  them  their 
possessions.  To  Lord  Clive  they  owed 
the  acquisition  of  Bengal ;  his  statue 
very  properly  stood  there.  There  was 
likewise  the  statue  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
to  whom  the  Company  were  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  their  empire. 
The  statue  of  Warren  Hastings  was 
the  last  which  had  been  placed  in  that 
Court,  and  the  services  of  that  indivi- 
dual, under  the  most  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult circumstances;  rendered  such  an 
honour  justly  due  to  his  memory.  But 
what  comparison  could  be  drawn  be- 
tween Mr.  Grant,  or  any  other  Direc- 
tor, and  the  men  he  had  just  mention- 
ed t  They  had  all  performed  special 
services.  A  good  deal  had  been  said 
respecting  Mr.  Grant's  general  ser- 
vices, but  no  special  service  had  been 
pointed  out.  As  a  Director,  he  was 
only  one  of  a  body  who  watched  zeal- 
ously and  careihUy  over  the  interests 
of  the  Company.  Some  of  the  mem* 
hers  of  that  body  might,  perhaps,  ap- 
ply their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  with 
greater  strength  than  others,  but  still 
It  was  impelled  by  the  collective  force 
of  the  whole  body.  He  believed  tliat 
not  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  forward  the  mo- 
tion had  a  greater  regard  for  Mr. 
Grant  than  he  (Mr.  Elphinstone)  had, 
although  he  often  differed  with  him, 
but  he  would  nevertheless  oppose  the 
motion  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as 
inconsiderate,  invidious,  and  very  in- 
judidoos,  and  as  calculated,  if  it  were 
carried,  to  create  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  inconvenience,  and  dissatis- 
faction. He  felt  that  by  his  opposition 
to  the  motion  he  was  placed  in  a  very 
invidious  situation,  because  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  personal  question. 
But,  thank  God !  he  had  courage  to 
look  such  considerations  in  the  face, 
when  be  knew  that  he  was  honestly 
discharging  his  duty.  No  man,  he  was 
sure,  could  have  felt  a  ^ater  regard 
for  Mr.  Grant  than  he  did ;  but  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  centleman  in  that 
room  who  was  an  older  Director  than 
Mr.  Grant,  and  there  were  others  who 
had  performed  specml  services,  with 
whi^  the  Proprietors  were  not  ac* 


qnainted.  If  the  amotion  before  the 
Court  were  carried,  statues  must  like- 
wise be  erected  to  tbose  individuals. 

Mn  Dixon.— Some  time  heuce^  I 
hope.     (Cries  rf  ordtr,) 

Mr.  ELPHiNtTONB  continued.  He 
did  not  wish  to  part  with  any  of  his 
friends;  perhaps  he  (Mr.  £«)  should 
himself  be  the  first  to  depart  from  this 
life.  With  many  of  thcgentlemen  who 
had  brought  forward  the  motion  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  acquainted.  He  would 
advise  them  to  withdraw  the  motion; 
but,  at  all  events,  if  they  refused  to  do 
so,  he  trusted  that  the  Court  would 
consult  its  future  ease  and  convenience 
by  rejecting  it.  The  friends  of  the  mo- 
tion might  perhaps  feel  themselves  in  an 
awkward  situation^if  they  withdrew  the 
motion  after  having  brought  it  forward; 
but  he  would  suggest  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  would  relieve  them  mm 
their  embarrassment,  and  without  com- 
mitting the  Company,  enable  tiiem  to 
effect  the  object  they  had  in  view.  In 
the  same  newspaper  in  which  he  had 
read  the  requisition  for  calling  the 
Court,  he  had  seen  an  advertisement 
from  the  first  lawvers  in  the  Country, 
calling  a  public  Meetinf^,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propnety  of  erecting 
a  statue  to  the  late  Lord  Erskine, 
whose  memory  must  be  dear  to  every 
British  bosom.  Why  did  not  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Grant  follow  so  good  an  ex- 
ample? He  would  have  them  call  a 
public  meeting,  and  he  was  certain  that 
they  would-get  as  good  a  statue  as  they 
could  expect  to  obtain  from  the  Com- 
pany. Such  a  proceeding  would  do 
more  honour  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Grant  than  the  proceeding  which  had 
been  adopted ;  for  great  as  the  num- 
bers were  who  were  then  present,  they 
did  not  form  a  tenth  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  some  special  service  ought 
to  be  brought  forward  to  satisfy  the 
absent  Proprietors.  He  was  no  orator; 
if  he  were,  he  could  have  said  more 
against  the  motion  than  his  hon.  friend 
had  said  for  it:  but  he  wished  the 
Court  to  weigh  it  well  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, to  consider  the  many  evils  which 
would  result  from  it,  and  then  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  reject  it.  (Cheers,) 

Mr.  Hume  was  happy  that  the 
hon.  Director  had  preceaed  him,  be- 
cause it  had  spared  him  the  necessitv 
of  making  several  observations  which 
he  had  mtended  to  address  to  the 
Court;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
question  was  one  upon  which  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  deliver  bis  sentiments. 
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H6  oovld  Mtiite  Us  hon.  frieDcb,  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  motiooy 
thmt  in  what  he  was  aboat  to  say,  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  ase  of  one  ex- 
pression derogating  from  the  respect 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  pay  to 
the  character  of  tlie  deceased  Director, 
or  that  was  calculated  to  give  pain  to 
,   any  of  his  friends.   Bat  in  saying  thii, 
he  felt  that  he  had  a  higher  and  more 
important  daty  to  perform,  than  that 
of  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of 
any  individoal.    The  friends  of  Mr. 
Grant  did  not  seem  to  have  attended 
to,  or  given  due  weight  to  this  circom- 
atance :  that  it  was  incumbent  on  large 
public  bodies,  as  the  hon.  Director  had 
fust  stated^  to  consider  what  had  been 
the   practice  of  their   predecessors. 
What  had  been  the  practice  of  that 
Court  daring  the  last  centary  upon  si- 
milar occasions?  If  they  turned  to  the 
records  they  would  not  find  a  solitary 
instence  of  any  Director  having  been 
honenred  after  his  death  in  the  man- 
ner now  proposed  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Grant.    He  hoped,  therefoi'e,  that  the 
Court  would  consider  well  what  woald 
be  the  effects  of  the  precedent  which 
would  be  established  by  the  adoption 
of  the  motion.     He  beg|(ed  to  call 
his   h<m.   friends*  attention   to   this 
point:  that  in  describing  the  character 
of  a  pnblio  man,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  create  a  higher  opinion  of 
him  than  his  conduct  merited.    It  was 
as   improper  unjustly  to  elevate,  as 
it  was  to  detract  from,  the  character 
of  any  man.    The  gentlemen  who  had 
introduced  the  motion  to  the  Court 
had  brolcen  through  this  rule,  which 
ought  invariably  to  be  observed.    His 
hon.  friend  had  quite  mistaken  the 
daims  which  the  late  Director  had  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  Court ;  but  before 
be  touched  upon  that  point,  he  must 
observe  that,  when  one  member  of  a 
corporate  body  was  elevated  above  his 
colleagues,  by  beiuff  made  the  object 
of  particular  rewar<u,  a  degree  of  in*^ 
iustice  were  done  to  his  coadjutors,  un- 
less it  was  for  some  separate  and  in- 
dividual  service.     Was  it  right    to 
bestow  on  Mr.  Grant  honours  which 
none  of  his  predecessors,  though  pos* 
sessing  equal  claims  to  such  distinc- 
tion, had  received  ?    His  hon.  friend 
bad  stated  certain  services  a&  the  spe- 
cific grounds  for  the  motion.  He  would 
examine  separately  the  statements  of 
his  hon.  friend,  and  if  he  could  satisfy 
the  Court  that  they  could  not  be  sut!- 
statitiatedy  he  imagined  that  tbe  Conrt 


would  have  litde  difficulty  in  reieeting 
the  proposition,  or  that,  at  least,  they 
would  not  come  to  a  batty  decision 
upon  it   He  entreated  the  Court  to  re- 
fleet  before  they  consented  to  the  mo- 
tion, which  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
be  the  origin  of  much  evil.  He  thought 
that  if,  as  in  some  other  instances,  a 
meeting;  of  Proprietors  had  been  called 
to  consider  the  proposition  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Court,  those 
who  felt  themselves  called  upon  by 
their  public  duty  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion might  have  now  been  spared  an 
unpleasant   task.     He  would    admit 
that  Mr.  Grant  had  performed  his 
duty  as  a  Director  faithfully  and  ho- 
nourably to  the  best  of  his  ability; 
but  he  would  ask  his  friend  whether, 
by  giving  particular  honours  to  Mr. 
Grant,  and    withholding  them  from 
other  Directors,  he  did  not  leave  it  to 
be  inferred  that   their  conduct  vras 
not  equally  meritorious?     He  would 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  grounds 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  adduced  for 
departing  from  the  usual  custom  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Grant,  and  he  would 
not  bring  forward  one  olgection,  bnt 
what  arose  out  of  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  mover.    First,  it  was  said  that 
Mr.  Grant  was  favourably  considered 
by  the  Marquess  Comwallis.     That 
was  no  ground  for  this   Court  dis- 
tinguishing   him    above    other   indi- 
viduals.   If  the  Court  were  to  look 
over  the  history  of  those  persons  who 
had  served  them  faithfully  in  India, 
they  might  select  the  names  of  fifty  gen- 
tlemen who  had  received  the  highest 
approbation  from  Governors-general 
for  services  performed  to  the  Company 
and  the  country,  for  whom  no  statues 
were  asked.   With  respect  to  the  next 
ground  which  was  stated,  he  must  say 
that  his  hon.  friend  had  quite  misun- 
derstood the  proceedings  which  took 
place  respecting  the  slupping  afiain 
of  the  Company.    He  would  show  that 
it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  Court,  that  Mr.  Grant  had  any 
claim  to  their  thanks  on  that  account. 
He  would  show,  by  the  records  of  the 
Court,  who  were  the  individuals  who 
reformed  the  shipping  system.    He 
would  show,  that  those  individuals  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  ex- 
ertions, whilst  Mr.  Grant's  name  was 
not  mentioned ;  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  that  his  services  were  not  then 
considered  worthy  of  that  honour.   His 
hon.  friend  seemed  to  consider  that  Mr. 
Grant  was  tbe  individoal  who  brought 
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about  tilat  important  cbaog^e  io  the 
ahippiof  department— a  most  impor- 
tant change  he  agreed  it  was.  But  it 
might  be  seen  by  documents  en  the 
table  that  in  1790  it  was  proved,  that 
if  the  change  afterwards  effected  had 
then  taken  place,  there  woold  hare 
been  a  saving  np  to  that  vear,  in  freight 
aloae,  of  IQ^iOO^OOOL  If  such  a  calcnla- 
tionbad  l>een  made,  so  iar  back  as  1790, 
withont  Mr.  Grant  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  it,  the  friends  of  that  gentle- 
man bad  no  right  now  to  demand 
•xclosive  honours  for  him.  Indeed 
so  far  back  as  I77S  the  shipping  a£fairs 
of  the  Company  attracted  considera- 
ble attention,  and  great  abases  in  the 
system  were  bronght  to  light  by  a 
secret  eommittee,at  which  Mr.  Dnndas 
presided.  In  I78I  the  shipping  com- 
mittee reported  that  such  had  been  the 
combination  of  the  ship  owners,  that 
the  Company  were  compelled  to  pay 
whatever  they  pleased  to  demand  for 
freight :  and  in  1786  Mr.  Anthony 
Brongh  offered  to  supply  all  the  ship- 
ping tbe  Company  might  want,  at 
about  three-fourths  the  amount  which 
they  then  paid.  In  1700,  the  calculation 
to  which  he  had  before  alluded  was  laid 
•n  tbe  table  by  Sir  David  Scott,  who 
received  but  a  poor  return  for  his 
labours.  That  calculation  attracted 
the  att^tion  of  his  honourable  friend. 
Mr.  Handle  Jackson,  who  first  moved 
for  tbe  printing  of  all  the  papers  re- 
hitive  to  the  shipping  question,  and 
that  was  the  commencement  of  the 
suecessful  struggle  to  put  down  the 
shippiiig  combination.  The  motion  for 
the  printing  of  the  papers  was  carried  ; 
and  those  documents  disclosed  ascdne, 
he  would  not  say  of  fraud,  because  the 
ship  owners  bad  a  right  to  get  the  best 
price  they  could,  but  of  extravagant 
expenditure,  for  which  the  Company 
was  severely  censured.  The  success 
•f  Mr.  Jackson's  motion  was  the  first 
step  towards  tbe  accomplishment  of 
that  reform  for  which  they  were  now 
eaUed  upon  to  reward  Mr.  Grant.  In 
179S  Mr.  Fiot  made  a  motion,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  to 
Us  (Mr.  Unme's^snrprlse,  considering 
the  state  of  tbe  Court,  carried,  to  the 
effect,  that,  owing  to  the  improper 
manner  In  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  were  carried  on,  a  higher 
price  was  paid  for  freightage  than  was 
necessaiY.  In  1790  a  similar  motion 
was  carried.  In  tbe  same  year  a  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  Com- 
pany bf  Mr.  Dundas,  then  In  the 


Board  of  Control,  pointing  out  tbe  ne«^ 
cessity  of  some  reform  in  the  shipping 
affairs.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
170S,  Mr.  Henchman  moved,  and  the, 
Court  adopted  a  resolution  declaratory 
of  tbe  advantages  resulting  from  a  sys- 
tem of  public  contract.  Mr.  Grant  did 
not  enter  into  the  Direction  until  1794, 
therefore  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
no  share  in  the  change  which  was 
effected,  of  which,  however,  it  was  now 
attempted  to  give  him  the  exclusive 
honour.  Mr.  Grant's  rapid  elevation 
to  a  seat  in  the  Direction  had  been 
alluded  to.  His  progress  was  certainly 
much  more  speedy  than  was  the  case 
at  present  with  others  in  a  siniilar 
situation.  There  was  not  then  so 
much  canvassing,  so  much  party  work;, 
parties  did  not  then  unite  to  get  a  cer- 
tain set  of  men  in,  to  tbe  exclusion  of 
all  others.  (Letnf  tpptaust.)  Bat  let  his 
election  have  been  ever  so  rapid,  that 
was  no  reason  for  this  Court  erecting 
a  statue  to  him.  On  the  10th  of  Maroh, 
1796,  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  took,  a 
warmer  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  than  mv  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  D.  Kinnaird)  at  present  takes, 
though  not  I  hope  warmer  than  he  will 
hereafter  take,  moved  at  a  General 
Court  of  Proprietors  a  vote  of  thankt 
to  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Fiot,  and  Mr. 
Henchman,  for  their  leal  and  perse- 
verance in  promoting  the  changein  th» 
shipping  system,  wmch  had  so  essen- 
tially advanced  the  interests  of  the 
Company.  This  was  two  years  after 
Mr.  Grant  had  been  in  the  Direction, 
and  yet  no  man  stood  up  in  Court  and 
said  that  Mr.  Grant  deserved  to  be 
Included  in  the  vote  of  thanks ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  vras  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  name  of  Bfr.  Fiot  was 
added  to  the  vote  in  Court,  the  wotm 
originally  having  extended  only  te. 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Henchman.  It 
Mr.  Grant  had  been  known  to  have  used 
those  exertions  in  the  reform  of  the 
shipping,  on  which  bis  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour now  proposed  to  his  memory  was 
sUted  to  rest,would  not  some  proptietor 
have  proposed  to  include  him  w  the  vote 
of  thanks  in  1796  ?  But  that  not  having 
been  done,  it  was  fair  to  infer  that  he 
took  no  part  in  the  business,  and  there- 
fore that  the  Court  ought  not  now  to 
be  called  upon  to  grant  the  motion 
upon  that  ground.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  wUling  to  admit,  that  after 
Mr.  Grant  gained  a  seat  in  the  Direc- 
tion, he  ably  assisted  Sir  D.  Scott  in 
opposing  the  efforts  made  by  tbe  ship 
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owoerA ;  for  they  did  not  die  easily. 
(^  laugh,)    For  that  opposition  be  de- 
served credit,  hot  he  only   acted  in 
conjanction  with  other  Directors.  The 
next  point  upon  which  it  was  proposed 
to  rest  the  motion  was,  that  when  Lord 
Wtllesley  went  out  to  India  somo  per- 
son offered  Mr.  Grant  a  scat  in  the  Su- 
preme Conncil.   It  was  impossible  that 
the  Court  could  form  any  opinion  of  that 
transaction,  unless  they  were  put  in 
■    possession  of  the  reacions  which  caused 
that  offer  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Grant. 
Why  were  they    not   stated?     The 
fourth  ground  was,  the  part  which  Mr. 
Grant  todt  in  the  inquiry  into   the 
abuses  of  patronaire.     He  admitted 
tliat  Mr.  Grant  had  done  his  duty  in 
that  instance.    But  was' he  the  first  to 
move  for   the  investigation   in    that 
Court  ?    No.    It  was  another  honour- 
able Director  now  in  the  Courtwhofirst 
brought  the  subject  before  them,  and 
who  never  abandoned  it  till  the  abuse 
was  done  away.  But  had  the  zeal  of  the 
the  late  Director  extended  so  far  as  to 
faidnce  him  to  set  his  face  against  those 
persons  who  had  been  connected  with 
those  abuses  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  He 
could  name  a  Director  who,  upon  being 
.asked  some  questions  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  refused  to  answer, 
on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  he 
would    criminate    himself;    and  yet, 
when  the  next  annual  election  came, 
itr.Grant  signed  the  House-list,  recom- 
mending that  very  individual  for  re- 
election.   He  could  say  a  great  deal 
more  on  that  subject,  but  he  would  pur- 
posely abstain  from  doing  so.     The 
next  eround  upon  which  the  Court  was 
asked  to  bestow  a  nMU*k  of  their  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Grant's  conduct  really 
surprised  him:  it  was  because  he  had 
been  chiefiy  instrumental  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Home  College.   That 
Mr.  Grant  was  the  principal  author  of 
tiiat  undertaking  he  would  admit.  But 
was  Mr.  Grant  the  origin  of  the  system 
of  educating  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany to  be  employed  in  India?    By  no 
means.    It  was  Lord  Wellesley  who 
first  commenced  that  useful  work,  by 
establishinff  a  college  at  Fort  William ; 
ai^  the  college  in  England  was  very 
generally  believed  to  have  been  esta- 
blished ratlier  in  opposition  to  that 
founded  in  India  by  Lord  Wellesley. 
He  assented  to  all  that  could  be  said 
as  to  the  benefits  of  education ;  and 
by  promoting  that,  he   believed   the 
Company  took  the   surest  means  of 
promotiog  the   interests  of  all  con- 


cemed  with  India.  But  was  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  college  to  furnish  in- 
struction except  in  those  branches  of 
Oriental  literature,  with  which  it  was 
necessary  that  persons  about  to  proceed 
to  India  in  the  service  of  the  Company 
shall  be  acquainted  ?  Opinions  were 
divided  on  that  point,  but  he  thought 
that  the  balance  was  acainst  the  col- 
lege. And  whilst  he  admitted  that  a 
moral  and  pious  education  was  the 
only  foundation  of  the  happiness  of 
man,  he  would  still  ask,  whether  mo- 
rality and  piety  had  been  mudi  at- 
tended to  in  the  college?  {Hear,  hear,) 
It  would  have  been  better  if  that  point 
had  not  been  touched  upon  by  the 
honourable  mover ;  for  if  any  person 
was  answerable  for  the  election  which 
had  led  to  all  the  disturbances  in  the 
college,  it  was  the  late  Director.  The 
sixth  ground  which  bad  been  stated  for 
the  motion,  was  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Grant  on  the  occasion  of  the  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  for  pecuniaiy  re- 
lief to  the  Company ;  and,  the  whole 
credit  of  the  successful  issue  of  that  ap- 
plication was  also  given  to  Mr.  Grant, 
in  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  opinion,  the  Com- 
pany, upon  that  occasion,  did  not  ask 
a  favour,  but  a  right,  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Court  might  fairly  have  said, 
"  We  have  made  exertions  to  extend 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  we  have 
been  successful,  but  by  our  efforts  we 
have  brought  ourselves  into  temporary 
difficulties,  and  we  call  upon  you  to 
come  forward  and  assist  us."  At  the 
time  that  that  application  was  made  to 
Parliament,  Mr.  Gran t  was  either  chair- 
man or  deputy-chairman ;  and  it  was 
usual  for  those  officers  to  manage  all 
such  affiedrs  of  the  Company.  That  ac- 
counted for  Mr.  Grant's  activity  on  the 
occasion.  Had  he  not  been  in  that  situa- 
tion, he  would  probably  have  had  as 
little  to  do  with  the  question  as  him- 
self. (A  laugh.)  Viewing  Mr.  Grant's 
conduct  in  that  light,  he  had  done  no 
more  than  his  duty.  The  same  ob- 
servations would  apply  to  all  Mr. 
Grant's  conduct  in  Parliament.  It 
was  expected  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Direction,  he  should  take  a  part  in  all 
discussions  relative  to  tlie  Company. 
He  now  came  to  the  subject  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  Charter;  and  he  wished 
that  he  could  hide  from  himself  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  Grant's  conduct 
on  that  occasion  had  increased  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  Company  liad 
to  contend.  He  might  refer  to  every 
speech  and  paper  which  then  proceeded 
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from  Mr.  Grant,  to  prove  that  tbe  view 
which  he  took  of  his  conduct  was  fully 
warranted  by  facts.  Government,  in 
the  first  instance^  offered  to  the  Com- 
pany the  whole  of  the  China  tiadc^all 
that  they  required  was,  that  the  Com- 
pany shonld  allow  British  merchants 
to  participate  in  the  trade  to  the  Indian 
Presidencies,  which  experience  had 
proved  that  they  (the  Company)  could 
not  keep,  and  of  a  great  part  ot  which 
the  Americans  had  possessed  them* 
selves.  Every  thing  worth  having  was 
conceded  by  Government  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  yet  he  (Mr.  H.)  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  support  which  he  gave  to 
the  reasonable  proposals  of  Govern- 
ment. {Hear.)  He  invited  hon.  Pro- 
prietors to  look  back  to  the  debates 
which  took  place  at  that  period,  both 
in  that  Conrt  and  in  Parliament,  and 
to  decide  whose  predictions  had  been 
verified.  Mr.  Grant  had  prognosti- 
cated that  the  opening  of  the  trade 
would  ruin  India.  The  commerce  of 
India  had  increased ;  British  merchants 
had  driven  the  Americans  out  of  the 
trade,  who  before  carried  on  one-half  of 
it;  and  the  benefits  of  the  Indian  trade 
were  now  ei^joyed  by  England  alone* 
(Hear,  hear,)  The  opposition  which 
Mr.  Grant  formed  on  that  occasion, 
was  fortunately  not  successful;  but 
it  created  all  the  unpleasant  feeling 
which  at  that  time  existed  between  tlie 
Government  and  the  Company.  .  How 
unfit  did  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Grant  ap- 
pear to  be  selected  as  it  had  been  for 
distinguished  approbation,  when  com- 

Sared  with  that  of  Sir  Francis  Baring  or 
ir  Hngh  IngUs.  In  1793,  Sir  F.  Bar- 
ing was  thanked  for  his  services ;  and  so 
high  was  the  opinion  which  his  brother 
Directors  entertained  of  his  character 
and  abilities,  that  when  he  was  going 
out  of  the  Direction  by  rotation,  they 
asked  him  to  continue  to  afford  them 
his  assistance.  Perhaps  the  Court 
might  recollect  that  he  (Mr.  H.)  had 
the  honour  to  pay  a  similar  mark  of 
respect  to  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  when  he  was 
abont  to  leave  &e  chair,  b^  moving, 
that  as  he  was  so  well  acouamted  with 
the  transactions  of  the  Company,  he 
would  continue  to  give  them  his  assist- 
ance. That  motion  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  Why  should  a  statue  be 
raised  in  honQur  of  Mr.  Grant,  who,  to 
say  the  most,  did  no  more  than  those 
celebrated  men  to  whom  no  such  mark 
of  respect  had  been  paid  ?  {Hear,)  It 
was  said  that  Mr.  Grant  was  an  honest 
man.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  the 
OrierU,  Herald,  VolA, 


correctness  of  that  description;  but  if 
the  motion  were  agreed  to  on  that 
ground,  it  would  be  declaring  that  he 
was  the  only  honest  man  in  the  service 
of  the  Company. '(/fear,  and  criee  of  No,) 
If  he  (Mr.  n.)  were  to  agree  to  the  mo- 
tion, he  should  consider  that  he  was 
inconsistent  if  he  did  not  propose  that 
monuments  should  also  be  raised  in 
honour  of  Sir  F.  Baring  and  Sir  Hugh 
Inglis.  There  would,  however,  be  tms 
difference  between  the  case  of  Mr. 
Grant  and  that  of  his  predecessors, 
namely,  that  they  possessed  the  re* 
corded  thanks  of  the  Court  in  their 
favour,  whilst  no  honour  of  this  kind 
could  be  pointed  out  in  support  of  Mr. 
Grant's  claim.  It  was  said,  that  Mr. 
Grant  had  faithfully  and  ably  dis* 
charged  his  duty,  tie  believed  that 
Mr.  Grant  had  acted  honestly  for  the 
good  of  the  Company;  but  when  he  ac- 
corded that,  he  would  maintain  that 
the  Conrt,  by  giving  honours  to  him 
which  they  had  not  bestowed  on  other 
persons  in  a  similar  situation,  would 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  those  per- 
sons had  not  faithfully  performed  Ineir 
duty.  Much  had  been  said  about  Mr. 
Grant's  honest  intentions  and  pure 
motives.  But  there  were  individuals 
at  present  in  the  Direction  whose  ho* 
nour  and  integrity  could  not  be  sur« 
passed.  How  then  could  the  Court  re- 
fuse statues  to  them  if  they  voted  one 
for  Mr.  Grant?  {Hear,)  He  trusted 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  Court  would 
reject  the  motion.  If  it  were  carried,^ 
it  would  be  casting  a  firebrand  inta 
the  Court.  {Hear,  hear,)  It  would  opea 
a  door  to  perpetual  disputes.  Statues 
would  be  voted  to  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual, accordingly  as  one  party  or  ano« 
ther  obtained  predominance.  {Hear^ 
hear.)  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  often  been 
considered  a  firebrand  in  pubUc  meet- 
ings (a  laugh) ;  but  it  was  never  his  wish 
to  throw  a  bone  of  contention  amongst 
public  men.  (Hear,)  He  would,  how- 
ever,  always  mterfere  where  he  could^ 
to  prevent  improprieties;  he  did  so 
then,  and  he  was  content  to  take  upon 
himself  all  the  odium  such  a  line  of 
conduct  might  excite.  An  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Grant's  pen.  He  was  sorry  that  his 
hon.  friend  had  rested  any  part  of  Mr. 
Grant's  merits  on  his  publications.  He 
(Mr.  H.)  could  not  approve  of  the  ob- 
ject of  most  of  his  papers.  He  would, 
however,  leave  it  to  time  to  decide  upon 
those  productions.  His  hon,  friend  had 
spoken  ofthe  power  of  public  opinion:  it 
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was  indeed  powerfnl,  and  operated  as 
a  check  where  laws  conid  not  control. 
Bnt  public  opinion  was  a  double-edged 
weapon,  and  his  hon.  friend  had  used 
it  only  in  one  way.    He  had  said,  that 
it  would  be^an  act  of  severity  to  refuse 
to  Mr.  Grant  his  just  reward.    All  the 
acts  of  that  Court  should  be  impartial, 
and  proceed  on  public  grounds;    but 
could  that  be  said  to  be  the  case,  if  they 
heaped  honours  upon    one  inaividual 
which  they  had  withheld  from  others,  at 
least  equally  deserring  P  He  could  name 
persons  who  had  been  treated  with  more 
severity,  by  having  withheld  from  them 
rewartis  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
Had  a  nq|l)le  Marquess,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  India,  received  those  re- 
wards which  even  public  opinion  had 
assigned  to  him?  {Hear,)    He  could,  if 
it  were  necessary,  show  uiat  great  injus- 
tice had  been  done  on  other  occasions. 
To  draw  an  invidious  comparison  be- 
tween Mr.  Grant  and  other  individuals, 
would  beget  feelings  which  he  should 
re^rretto  see  introduced  into  that  Court. 
With  respect  to  precedent,  who  could 
tell  what  might  be  the  consequences,  if 
the  motion  were  carried  ?    If  it  were 
agreed  to  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Grant's 
futhful  and  honourable  conduct,  the 
Court  could  not  refuse  to  erect  a  statue 
to  every  future  Director ;  for  he  trusted 
that  they  never  would  have  one  who 
would  not  discharffe  his  duty  honourably 
and  faithfully.  (Hear,)   In  that  case  the 
practice  would  lose  its  value  as  a  mark 
of  distinction,  because  every  Director 
would  expect  to  have  his  monument  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  all  the  niches 
of  the  Court  would  soon  be  filled  with 
statues.    On  the  whole,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  best  course  which  could 
be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  present 
motion,  would  be  to  postpone  It.    The 
Court  would  be  placed  in  an  unpleasant 
idtuation,  if  it  were  compelled  to  meet 
the  proposition  with  a  direct  negative. 
The  wording  of  the  motion  was  very 
singular:  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
thfmks  of  the  Court  to  Mr.  Grant,  for 
his  '*  strenuous  exertions  hi  Parliament 
and  elsewhere,"  &c.   Why  not  mention 
particularly  his  services  in  that  Court? 
When  the  matter   was    so   generally 
stated,  it  was  impossible  for  anv  man 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  Mr. 
Grant's  conduct  in  all  the  capacities  in 
which  he  had  acted,  without  having  the 
necessary  documents  before  him.    If  it 
were  intended  to  found  the  motion  on  his 
conduct  as  a  Director,  the  Court  were 
destitute  of  facts  upon  which  to  form 


their  judgment.  In  that  case  the  motion 
should  have  originated  with  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  had  the  best  means 
of  knowing  Mr.  Grant's  conduct  whilst 
among  them,  and  had  documents  to  pro- 
ceed upon ;  but  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
possessed  not  such  advantages.  On  all 
those  grounds  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  just  reason  for  the  motion. 
He  had  accordingly  prepared  an  amend- 
ment, which  pointed  out  what  appeared 
to  him  by  far  the  safest  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. He  did  not  think  that  the  cha- 
racter of  thedeceased  Director  had  been 
properly  consulted  in  the  motion  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court.  He  had  heard 
many  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  policy 
and  prudence  or  the  proceeding.  Many 
gentlemen,  he  knew,  intended  to  give 
a  direct  negative  to  the  question  ;  but 
in  his  opinion  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment,  would  be  the  most  deli- 
cate mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  mo- 
tion. The  hon.  Proprietor  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  amendment: — 

<<  That  whilst  this  Court  willingly 
recognise  and  record  the  seal  and  assi- 
duity with  which  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  performed,  during  twenty-nine 
years,  the  duties  of  a  Director  of  this 
Company,  they  consider  it  a  question 
requiring  more  mature  consideration, 
whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
distinguishing  him  from  his  honourable 
coadjutors,  or  whether  it  be  expedient 
to  establish  a  precedent  of  granting 
posthumous  honours  to  all  who  shall 
faithfully  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  im- 
portant station.  That  therefore,  this 
Court  deem  it  expedient  to  postpone 
to  a  future  day,  the  consideration  of  the 
proposition,  now  submitted  to  them." 

Mr.  Gahagan  seconded  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Twining  felt  some  hesititaon  in 
offering  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court,  not  because  he  experienced  any 
wavering  of  opinion  vrith  respect  to 
the  subject  which  they  were  summoned 
to  take  into  consideration,  bnt  from  a 
very  different  reason ;  namely,  mistrust 
of  his  own  ability  to  do  justice  to  so 
important  and  deucate  a  question.  Ho 
..  regretted  that  it  was  not  in  his  jpower 
to  offer  such  observations  as  were 
worthy  the  attention  of  so  numerous 
and  respectable  an  assembly  as  he  then 
had  the  honour  to  address;  but  he 
was  encouraged  to  submit  a  few  obser- 
vations by  several  circumstances.  He 
could  not  forget  that  the  hon.  Director 
Whose  loss  they  lamented,  was  tlie  ap- 
proved and   beloved  friend  of  one 
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wlKMe  opinioiis  had  ahmys  been  the 
f^de  of  his  (Mr.  Twining's)  conduct 
Uirongh  life.  Before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  declare 
that  it  nerer  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  any  gentleman  who  signed  the  re« 
qnisition  for  making  tiie  Conrt  speciaJ, 
that  in  proposing  to  give  a  testimony 
of  their  approbation  of  Mr.  Grant  s 
conduct,  they  were  doing  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  drawing  an  invidious  com- 
parison between  his  talents  and  ser- 
vices, and  those  of  any  other  individual 
who  preceded  or  was  coeval  with  him. 
Witfaioat  intending  to  draw  any  compa- 
risons whatever,  it  was  supposed  that 
a  fair  examination  of  Mr.  Grant's  con- 
duct, was  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
proceeding  which  had  been  that  day 
proposed.  The  RequlsitionistB  consi- 
dered that  the  best  memorial  which  a 
man  could  enjoy,  was  the  approbation 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  acted.  But 
although  the  virtues  of  an  individual 
might  be  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  his 
surviving  friends,  such  a  record  was 
but  temporary.  The  time  would  soon 
come  when  all  those  who  knew  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  Grant,  would  be  no 
more.  But  by  erecting  a  monument, 
the  Conrt  would  hold  up  to  future  ages 
the  example  of  a  man  having  received 
that  flattering  mark  of  distinction  for 
tiie  important  and  honourable  services 
which  he  had  performed  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  {Hear,  hear,)  It  was 
that  consideration  which  had  caused 
the  present  proposition  to  be  submitted 
to  die  Court.  Without  entering  on 
the  consideration  of  particular  services, 
wiiich  might  give  rise  to  difference  of 
opinion,  suffident  had  been  done  by 
Mr.  Grant,  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition.  It  was  useless  to  ex- 
pect a  nnanimous  opinion  to  prevail 
respecting  every  act  of  an  individual  in 
a  situation  in  which  he  has  to  perform 
important  services.  But  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  in  contemplating  the 
general  character  of  Mr.  Grant,  and 
his  conduct  on  the  leading  points  of 
his  Hfe,  there  will  be  found  ample 
pound  for  consenting  to  the  motion. 
If  the  Court  be  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Grant's  general  conduct  was  zealous 
and  upright,  and  that  he  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Company,  they 
could  have  little  difficulty  in  satisfyhig 
themselves,  that  by  acceding  to  the 
motion,  thejr  would  do  honour  not  only 
to  the  Company  but  to  the  country  at 
large.  That  which  perpetuated  the 
mmaory  of  hOBMt  exertions,  in  what- 


ever situation  of  life,  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  whole  of  the  community 
He  thought  that  diere  was  much  of 
feeling  as  well  as  judgment  in  the 
motion,  which  afford^  them  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  expressing  their  attachment 
to  the  late  Director.  He  might  say 
with  the  poet — 

MqIHs  nie  bonis  flebilii  oeeidH. 
His  deatii  was  almost  sudden ;  the  most 
awfiil  manner  in  which  death,  at  all 
times  awful,  could  approach.  Death 
visited  mankind  under  various  circum- 
stances ;  sometimes  it  snatched  away 
youth  In  the  first  dawn  of  hopeful  genius 
— some  were  stricken  by  It  in  the  midst 
of  a  course  of  folly  and  profligacy, 
whilst  others  it  swept  away  in  the 
midst  of  crime.  Happily,  the  case  of 
the  individual  whom  diey  lamented  was 
not  like  any  of  those  ;  he  died  mature 
In  years  and  ripe  in  virtue;  that  circum- 
stance ought  to  soften  the  pangs  which 
his  friends  could  not  but  feel  for  his 
loss,  but  it  was  also  a  consideration 
which  should  endear  him  to  Iheir  me- 
mory. The  motion,  if  carried,  would 
not  cause  any  great  expense  to  the 
Company,  and  It  did  not  pledge  those 
who  supported  it  to  the  approval  of  any 
particular  act  which  Mr.  Grant  had 
committed.  It  was  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
vrith  respect  to  some  points  of  his  con- 
duct, but  he  should  have  hoped  that 
there  was  sufficient  prominent  good  to 
have  secured  unanimity  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  deeply  regretted  the  opposi- 
tion which  had  been  offered  to  the  mo- 
tion. It  had  beea  suggested  that  the 
motion  should  be  withdrawn :  he  sug- 
gested  that  the  amendment  should  be 
withdrawn.    {Applame.^ 

Mr.  Gahagaji  said  tnat  the  observa- 
tions which  had  fallen  fVom  thehon. 
Proprietor  who  spoke  last  induced  hii|i 
to  rise,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
which  he  would  not  consent  to  have 
vrithdrawn.  He  gave  thehon.  Proprie- 
tor credit  when  ne  stated,  that  mose 
who  had  brought  forward  the  motion 
never  contemplated  the  idea  of  instl* 
tuting  an  invidious  comparison  between 
Mr.  Grant  and  other  Directors ;  but  he 
(Mr.  G.)  maintained  that  such  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  motion.  The  hon. 
Proprietor  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  expect  unanimous  approbation  of  a 
public  character ;  but  Uiat  there  was  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  prominent  good 
in  Mr.  Grant's  conduct  to  justify  th^ 
erection  of  a  statae  in  hu  honoorj 
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What  would  the  h6ii»  Proprietor  say, 
if  he  were  to  produce  Mr.  Grant's  au- 
thori^  to  refute  that  argument?  He 
would  do  00,  if  it  were  only  to  justify 
.the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give.  It 
wa«  singulai',  that  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Sie  Court  was  called  together 
Since  the  statue  of  Warren  Hastings 
had  been  placed  in  that  room,  was  to 
▼ote  a  monument  to  an  individual  who 
had  opposed  the  erection  of  that  very 
^tatue.  He  did  not  wish  to  excite  un- 
pleasant feelings,  but  if  the  motion  be- 
fore the  Court  were  carried,  and  the 
two  statues  could  be  placed  face  to 
face  and  become  animated,  what  could 
Mr.  Grant  say  for  having  opposed  the 
honour  which  was  offered  to  Warren 
Hastings?  (Hear,  and  a  laugh,)  He 
would  now  state  to  the  Court  what  Mr. 
Grant  had  said  on  the  motion  for  erect- 
ing a  statue  to  Warren  Hastings.  Mr 
Grant  had  himself  committed  his  obser- 
vations to  paper.  Mr.  Grant  had 
spoken  as  follows :  ^'  Mr.  Chairman 
' — With  the  opinions  I  have  long  held 
respecting  various  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  mo- 
tion, Sir,  which  you  have  now  proposed 
imposes  a  painful  task  upon  me.  It  is 
pamful  to  differ  from  many  gentlemen 
with  whom  Hive  in  fViendship — painful 
to  stand  perhaps  singular  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have 
no  fair  alternative.  I  have  not  sought 
this  occasion ;  the  question  comes  to 
me  at  my  post ;  I  cannot  denv  my  sen- 
timents ;  I  cannot  abandon  that  post ; 
for  I  hold  it  not  allowable  for  a  public 
functionary  to  desert  his  place,  and 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  what 
he  deems  his  duty,  becanse  it  may  be 
an  unpopular  one.  Although  my  opi- 
nion of  many  of  Mr.  Hastings's  mea- 
sures has  been  long  settled,  I  have 
never  been  forward  to  express  it — 
never  have,  I  believe,  expressed  it  in 
public  till  now.  I  never  had  any  per- 
sonal difference  with  that  gentleman, 
nor  any  feeling  of  personal  hostility  to- 
wards him.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
deny  lus  talents,  his  good  qualities,  or 
his  services  in  various  instances;  and, 
now  that  he  is  no  more,  I  would  rather 
not  allude  to  his  name,  unless  conform- 
ably to  the  old  adage  of  saying  nothing 
that  is  unfavourable  of  the  dead.  But 
here  I  am  not  left  an  option ;  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  is  to  decree,  by  a 
gublic  act^  the  erection  of  a  statue  in 
onour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Thus  to  de- 
cree a  statue  in  honour  of  any  person, 
goes  to  hold  up  that  person  to  the  ad^^ 


miration  of  the  world,  and  to  transmit 
a  solemn  testimony  ot  his  pre-emment 
excellence  to  all  future  ages.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  terms  in  which 
this  act  is  proposed,  '  lone,  zealous, 
and  successful  services^'  wfil  sanction 
at  least  the  more  prominent  measures 
of  an  administration ;  and  to  be  truly 
honourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  must  bie 
supposed  to  sanction  also,  as  wise  and 
just,  the  principles,  political  and  moral, 
involved  in  them.  In  such  a  testimony 
and  such  an  act  I  feel  myself  utterly 
unable  to  join ;  and  as  silence  might 
imply  concurrence,  I  am  obliged  ex- 
pressly to  declare  my  dissent?'  This 
.  was  as  powerful  an  argument  as  could 
be  urged  against  the  erection  of  a  sta* 
tue  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  it  was  ft'om  Mr. 
Grant's  own  mouth.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  supporters  of  the  motion 
were  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  the 
cause  which  they  had  undertaken, 
when  they  endeavoured  to  mix  up  Mr. 
Grant's  private  virtues  with  his  public 
services.  The  Court  had  nothing  to  do 
witli  his  private  life;  the  place  to  record 
his  private  virtues  was  on  the  tablet  of 
his  tomb,  and  the  hands  which  should 
inscribe  them  ought  to  be  those  of  his 
own  family.  Wim  respect  to  his  pubKc 
services,  in  many  of  the  instances  which 
had  been  alluded  to  he  was  simply  a  par- 
ticipator; and  in  others,  perhaps, 
public  opinion  was  now  against  him,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  opening  of  the  trade. 
If  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  had  brought 
tlie  question  forward,  founded  Mr. 
Grant's  claim  to  the  honour  proposed 
on  his  public  services,  it  was  neces- 
sary, according  to  Mr.  Grant's  own 
standard,  that  tliey  should  be  pre- 
eminent. Mr.  Grant's  services  were 
useful,  he  admitted,  but  not  pre-emi- 
nent. He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
hon.  mover  had  first  begged  the  qnes- 
tion,  and  then  argued  upon  it.  He 
said  that  public  opinion  had  a  greater 
influence  than  judicial,  legislative,  or 
even  monarchical  power— that  a  per- 
son who  misconducted  himself  would 
be  crushed  by  its  colossal  weight,  and 
be  equally  unable  to  bear  his  own 
thoughts  or  the  looks  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  language  there  was  very 
good,  but  the  argument  was  false.  Did 
the  hon.  Proprietor  recollect  how  many 
common-place  ill-doers  (if  he  might 
use  the  phrase)  there  were,  who  were 
never  dragged  before  the  bar  of  publjic 
opinion  ;  and  who,  becanse  they  do  no 
pre* eminent  evil,  avoid  having  a  mo- 
nnment  raised  to  their  nu9deedt«  Then 
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to  take  the  argament  io  the  other  way, 
had  ordinary  merit,  consisting  in  the 
mere  obaervance  of  domestic  duties, 
and  the  performance  of  services  in  the 
common  routine  of  business,  any  claim 
to  be  diatiDgnished  bytlie  erection  of  a 
statue?  If  that  were  the  case,  he  (Mr. 
G.)  was  of  opinion,wUh  an  hon. Director, 
that  we  should  have  so  many  mural  mo- 
nnmeuts,  thatno  poet  would  ever  again 
be  able  to  write  a  beautiful  *'  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  V*  (A  laugh  ^  and 
Hear,)  It  was  very  rarely  that  Par- 
liament decreed  posthumous  honours 
to  individuals.  They  had  voted  a  mo- 
nument to  be  erected  in  honour  of  the 
inunortal  Pitt.  But  let  the  Court  con- 
sider tlie  difference  between  the  case 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  that  of  Mr.  Grant.  The 
former  was  Prime  Minister— the/o»ii, 
tmfut  and  origo  of  the  Administration. 
But  was  Mr.  Grant  all  tliis  ?  Was  he 
the  <yrfgo  of  the  Company's  system? 
Certainly  not.  It  was  confessed  that 
he  was  only  the  coadjutor  of  others 
who  perhaps  deserved  a  greater  share 
of  praise  than  himself.  When  the  mo- 
nument was  proposed  to  be  erected  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wyndham  opposed  it, 
and  said,  that  although  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  give  a  monument  to  Nelson, 
or  any  other  hero,  respecting  whose 
merits  there  could  be  no  question,  yet 
he  would  not  award  that  honour  for 
political  services,  which  must  always 
oe  a  matter  of  dispute.  When  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry  proposed  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Lord  Corn- 
waUis,  he  observed,  that  it  was  a  thing 
which  ought  not  to  be  generally  asked, 
but  only  on  the  ground  of  some  ex- 
tremely distingvisned  service,  respect- 
ing which  there  could  be  but  one  com- 
mon opinion.  Was  that  the  case  in  the 
present  instance?  On  the  contrary, 
some  honourable  members  differed 
from  the  mover  of  the  onestion  upon 
every  point  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  his  proposition,  and 
particularly  in  the  instance  of  Hayley- 
bury  College.  But  if  the  motion  were 
carried  in  its  present  form,  there  would 
be  something  so  extremely  incongruous 
io  the  result,  that  it  would  neutralize 
the  intended  effect.  Was  it  proper  ti:at 
an  honour  which  a  great  Company,  like 
that  to  which  Mr.  Grant  belonged, 
conferred  upon  one  of  its  faithful  ser- 
vants, should  have  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
parish  church  ?  He  did  not  mean  to 
detract  from  the  sanctity  of  a  parish 
church.  Far  from  it.  He  hoped  that 
hit  lemains   might  lie    in    a    parish 


church,  as  peaceful  and  undisturbed  as 
those  of  the  individual  whose  merits 
they  were  then  discussing.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  a 
statue  were  to  be  given,  a  more  appro- 
priate place  for  its  reception  might  be 
found  than  a  parish  church.  A  place 
should  be  selected  to  secure  its  dura- 
bility,in  which  it  would  be  co-dtirative, 
(if  he  might  use  the  phrase)  with  the 
nation  itself. 


Dam  domas  /Bneas  Capitoll  inmobne  i 
AccoIet,imperiamqa«  pater  ftonaoiu  habebit. 

There  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  that  proposed.  He  would 
ask  the  supporters  of  the  motion  to  pro- 
duce an  instance  in  which  a  great  pub- 
lic body  had  raised  a  monument  to  one 
of  its  members  in  a  parish  diurch.  It 
there  must  be  a  statue,  why  not  place 
it  in  the  quadrangle  of  Hayleybury  Col- 
lege ?  He  trusted,  however,  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  select  a  place 
for  the  reception  of  the  monument,  but 
that  none  would  be  granted.  He  con- 
sidered the  motion  the  result  of  amiable 
weakness  and  public  imprudence.  He 
would  advise  the  supporters  of  the  ques- 
tion to  withdraw  it,  and  to  raise  a  mo- 
nument by  private  subscription,  and 
get  Chantrey  to  ornament  it.  The  mem- 
bers o^  that  Court,  he  was  sure,  would 
contribute  munificently  to  the  under- 
taking, on  account  of  the  private  worth 
of  M  r.  Grant,  but  not  on  account  of  his 
having  performed  great  services. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  he  was  induced  to 
rise  in  order  to  correct  an  error  which 
the  hon.  mover  of  the  amendment  had 
fallen  into,  respecting  an  important  fact 
connected  with  the  life  and  services  of 
Mr.  Grant  That  hon.  Proprietor  had 
asserted,  that  Mr.  Grant  had  proved 
himself  the  foe,  rather  than  the  friend, 
of  education  and  improvement  in  India. 
{Criei  cf  No).  The  hon.  Proprietor  had 
certainly  said,  that  Mr.  Grant  was  ad- 
verse to  the  College  established  by  Lord 
Wellesley  in  India,  and  that  his  motive 
for  proposing  a  college  in  this  country 
was  to  subvert  the  former  institution. 
He  (Mr.  T.)  had  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  the  members  'of  the  College 
founded  by  Lord  Wellesley;  and  he 
could  state  most  positively,  having  at- 
tended to  all  that  had  taken  place  in 
that  Court  respecting  Hayleybury  Col- 
lege, that  it  could  not  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Grant,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Direction,  that  hostility  to  the 
plans  of  Lord  Wellesley  for  improving 
the  minds  of  the  individuals  in  the  Com- 
pany's service  in  India,  was  the  cause 
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of  the  fbmidatioii  of  Hayleybary  Col- 
lege. He  would  be  guilty  of  an  egre- 
gious breach  of  his  duty,  if  he  did  not 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
tiiat  eminent  individual  (Mr.  Grant)  so 
far  as  regarded  that  point,  and  to  offer 
his  humble  tribute  of  applause  and  ad- 
miration of  his  conduct,  in  every  thing 
connected  with  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  the  population  of 
India.  Forty  years  ago,  Mr.  BurkLC 
said,  that  if  *'  the  British  Empire  in  the 
East  were  shaken  to  the  ground  by  a 
sudden  convulsion  in  India^  no  trace 
would  remain  there  of  civilized  man 
except  the  tracks  of  his  desolating 
wars."  There  was  a  time  when  the 
only  reply  they  would  have  made  to  this 
reproach  was, 

Padet  bne  opprobria  nobis, 

Et  potulsse  dici,  et  non  potnitse  refelli. 

Now, however,  Mr.  Burke's  observation 
was  no  longer  applicable  to  the  state  of 
India.    Happiness,  education,  and  im- 

Srovement,  markea  the  growth  of  the 
iritish  power  in  India.  That  important 
change  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.Orant  On  his  (Mr.T.'s) 
auittinglndia,  he  was  instructed  to  seek 
for  the  co-operation  of  persons  in  this 
country  in  the  work  of  education.  He 
knew  Uiat  Mr.  Orant  was  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  India,  and -he 
applied  to  him  for  his  assistance,  which 
was  granted  most  cordially  and  most 
readily.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Orant, 
in  thinking  that  it  was  better  for  young 
men  to  be  completed  in  wtiat  was  called 
their  Enslish  education  before  they 
went  to  India;  and  that  they  shoul!) 
not  commence  their  college  education  in 
Bengal,  except  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction in  the  native  languages.  He 
did  not,  however,  mean  to  say,  that  he 
approved  of  every  thing  which  had  been 
done  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  but 
so  far  from  Mr.  Grant  having  been  op- 
posed to  any  plan  for  improving  the  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  Company's 
servants,  he  was,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  a  most  active,  zealous,  and  efficient 
friend  of  that  object.  With  respect  to 
the  general  question  before  tiie  Court, 
he  thought  that,  if  there  were  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  motion,  it  was  qui4;e  time 
that  one  should  be  established.  He 
agreed  that  other  persons  had  deserved 
the  mark  of  distinction  which  was  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Orant,  equally  vnth  that 
individual ;  but  if  they  had  neglected 
to  dojnslice  to  those  persons  on  former 
occasions,  they  might  still  do  justice, 
though  tardy,  to  them.  The  Court  might 


follow  the  example  which  theChaiicallor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  set  last  Session, 
in  moving  for  a  monument  to  Lord 
Duncan.  He  (Mr.  T.)  would  have  no 
objection,  if  the  present  motion  were 
carried,  to  move  for  a  monument  for 
Sir  Francis  Baring,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual whose  merits  deserved  that  ho- 
nour. (Heart  and  a  laugh,)  He  thought 
the  proceeding  would  be  a  wise  one. 
The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  upon  them, 
and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  they  were. 
Many  persons  who,  a  short  time  back, 
hardly  knew  where  India  was,  now  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
motion  poPnted  out  the  best  mode  which 
could  be  adopted  of  testifying  the  re- 
spect of  that  Court  for  the  character  of 
Mr.  Grant;  but  he  did  think,  that  the 
case  of  a  person  who  for  60  years  had 
devoted  himself— with  talents  of  no  or- 
dinary description,  and  with  an  unasaal 
degree  of  activity — to  the  promoting  of 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  was  a  fit 
one  to  be  selected  for  reward.  He  did 
not  think  Uie  Court  would  err  by  holding 
up  such  a  person  to  posterity  as  a  man 
deserving  of  their  B.dm\n.tXon,(Applau8e,) 
Mr.  C4RRUTHBRS  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  a  proposition,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  carry  a  conviction  of  its  pro- 
priety to  every  liberal  mind,  should 
have  met  with  opposition  Instead  of 
bein^  carried  by  acclamation.  It  would 
be  his  humble  duty  to  endeavour  to 
bring  the  Court  back  to  a  state  of  rea- 
son, from  which  it  had  perhaps  been  de- 
luded by  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montr6se  and  the  seconder  of 
his  amendment.  Both  those  gentlemen 
had  dwelt  on  the  want  of  a  precNMlent 
for  the  motion,  and  the  danser  of  esta- 
blishing a  bad  one.  He  could  only  say, 
that  if  those  who  preceded  them  in  that 
Court  had  possessed  the  advantage  of 
so  much  talent,  zeal,  and  integrity  as 
Mr.  Grant  displayed  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  and  did  not  give  those  bril- 
liant qualities  their  just  reward,  he  did 
not  envy  them  their  feelings.  But  if 
others  had  acted  wrong,  why  should 
they  continue  in  the  same  error?  Why 
should  they,  who  had  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  rare  combination  of 
talent  and  zeal  as  Mr.  Grant  possessed, 
refuse  to  bestow  the  tribute  which  had. 
been  proposed  to  his  memory.  An  hon. 
Director  behind  the  ^ar,  to  whose  opi- 
nions he  always  listened  with  great  re- 
spect, had  said  that  there  was  a  gentle- 
man  in  that  Court  99  fully  entitled  to 
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such  an  honour  as  Bfr.  Grant  He  did 
not  deny  that ;  and  when  that  indivi- 
dnal's  hour  of  death  should  arrive — 
which  he  hoped  would  be  far  distant — 
when  he  should  eo  to  his  long  last  home, 
he(Mr.C.)wouldhimself  bring  forward  a 
question  similar  to  that  which  the  Court 
was  then  discussing.  What  had  been 
stated  of  the  proceedings  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hail  respecting  that  great  and 
eminent  man,  Lord  Erskine,  did  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Grant.  He 
dta  not  represent  the  whole  body  of 
the  Law,  and  direct  their  affairs.  They 
bad  no  affairs  to  direct.  It  had  l>een 
remarked  that  the  Court,  by  bestowing 
distinction  on  Mr.  Grant,  would  be 
casting  an  implied  censure  on  other 
Directors.  He  could  not  see  the  force 
of  that  argument.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
the  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  when 
bis  speeches  have  been  applauded  at 
public  meetings,  that  other  senators 
were  debased  oecause  they  were  not 
so  honoured?  (Hear.)  The  same  hon. 
Proprietor  hao  observed,  that  if  the 
motion  were  carried,  it  would  excite 
feelings  of  jealousy  behind  the  bar. 
(i/«ir,  Aeor.)  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  gentleman  at  present  sitting  there, 
and  he  hoped  none  who  would  here- 
after be  placed  there,  would  allow  such 
illiberal  sentiments  to  take  root  in  their 
minds.  Let  every  man  be  judged  of  ac- 
cording to  his  merits : 

Qui  paltnam  merait,  fenit. 

If  at  a  future  time,  their  successors 
should  be  desirous  of  offering  their 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  another  Mr. 
Grant,  and  should  be  prevented  by 
being  told  that  they  (the  present 
Court)  had  refused  to  establish  such  a 
precedent,  would  they  not  bring  down 
upon  themselves  the  just  reproaches  of 
their  descendants,  for  their  want  of 
liberality  ?  He  trusted  that  the  want 
of  a  precedent  for  the  motion  would 
have  no  influence.  The  hon.  Proprietor 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  Court  would  accede  to  the  motion, 
and  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  their 
late  Director. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  willing  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Grant,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  establishing  an  incon- 
venient precedent ;  admitting  the  truth 
of  all  that  had  been  said  of  Mr.  Grant's 
virtues  and  talents,  which  he  was  very 
willing  to  do,  still  be  could  see  no  diffe- 
rence between  his  case  and  that  of 
other  Directors.  If  the  present  motion 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  refill  the  same  honour  to  any  other 


Director.    On  these  grounds,  he  must 
vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Laurie  said,  that  he 
came  into  Court  with  the  intention  of 
voting  for  the  motion ;  but  the  determi 
nation  to  which  he  had  come,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  had  heard,  was  to 
vote  aeainstlt.  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  tliat  Court,  there 
fore  he  hoped  he  should  be  excased,  if 
he  said  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
their  rules.  Mr.  Grant  appeared  to 
him  one  of  the  best  servants  which  the 
Company  ever  had.  He  did  not  agree 
with  an  hon.  Director,  who  said  that 
they  (the  Directors)  were  all  alike. 
He  thought  it  an  ii\judicious  proceeding 
to  attach  so  many  names  to  a  requisi- 
tion. Nobody  who  read  those  names 
could  expect  to  obtain  a  decision 
against  any  measure  which  was  sup- 
ported by  their  authority.  He  hoped 
that  in  future  requisitions  would  only 
have  so  many  names  attached  to  them 
as  were  required,  and  not  fill  up  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  with  a  long 
list  of  names  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
importance  to  the  subject.  With  re- 
spect to  the  monument,  if  there  was 
to  be  one,  he  would  say,  let  it  be 
placed  in  that  Court,  where  it  might  be 
the  polar  star  of  Directors  in  tuturCk 
Who  would  go  to  look  for  it  in  Blooms- 
bury  Churchyard?  (A  laugh,)  He 
would  vote  for  the  amendment,  which 
paid  as  high  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Grant  as  any  man  could  wish. 
He  had  been  the  organ  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  certainly  he  was  the  clearest 
speaker  they  ever  had  behind  the  bar. 
(Loud  laughter,)  Since  it  had  been  said 
that  the  other  Directors  were  as  de- 
serviuff  of  a  monument  as  Mr.  Grant, 
it  would  not  surprise  him  to  find  that 
they  all  voted  for  the  motion,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  statues  raised  to 
their  memory  in  each  of  their  parish 
churches.     (Laughter,) 

Mr.  Impey  said  that  he  had  never 
been  present  at  a  discussion,  in  which 
the  real  bearings  of  a  question  were 
so  Uttle  considered,  owing  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  took  a  part  in  it  behig 
warped  by  party  feelings.  How  had 
that  happened  ?  Was  it  because  Mr. 
Grant  was  no  friend  to  tlie  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  and 
Lord  Wellesley  ?  That  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question,  and  he  was  sorry 
that  on  that  account  the  friends  of 
those  two  noblemen  should  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Grant.  He 
also  regretted  that  an  hon.  Proprietor 
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on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  Court  had 
alhided  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Grant, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  statue  to  Warren 
Hastings  being  proposed.  Mr.  Grant 
did  certainly  make  use  of  the  argu- 
ment which  had  been  stated,  but  the 
Court  did  not  attend  to  it,  but  voted 
the  statue.  Mr.  Grant's  argument 
was  as  bad  as  any  tiling  could  be ; 
he  admitted  that  Warren  Hastings  was 
a  great  man,  but  because  he  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  he  would  not  vote 
him  a  statue.  He  remembered,  that 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded, 
an  hon.  Member  of  Parliament  deli- 
vered a  speech  against  Warren  Has- 
tings, almoitt  similar  to  thatwhich  he  had 
that  day  made  against  Mr.  Grant.  The 
hon.  gentlemen  brought  forward,  item 
by  item,  a  variety  of  drcumstances  of 
which  the  Court  knew  nothing  at  all, 
to  impeach  the  character  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings. Nay,  he  went  further ;  he  re- 
vived acknowledged  calumnies  which 
had  been  published  in  books,  that  he, 
^Mr.  I.)  had  supposed  were  long  since 
forgotten,  at  the  period  of  the  cele- 
brated investigation.  That  was  not 
the  proper  mode  of  considering  a  man's 
character.  There  was  something  in 
the  hon.  gentleman's  mind  which,  like 
c^rt^  optical  glasses,  distorted  every 
object  which  it  regarded.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  hon.  Proprietor's 
intentions  were  not  honest:  it  was 
the  defect  of  h\%  mind.  {A  laugh,)  As 
Shakspeare  said, 
*'  It  it  bis  nature*!  plaga*  to  pry  into  abuses.*' 

{Much  laughter  y  and  Hear  from  Mr.  Hume  J) 
The  hon.  Proprietor's  mode  of  hand- 
ling a  man's  character  put  him  very 
much  in  mind  of  the  fiery  ordeal.  For- 
merly, if  an  individual  were  accused  of 
any  crune.  Instead  of  being  tried  by  a 
jury,  he  was  set  to  walk  blindfold  and 
barefooted  over  a  space  of  ground  on 
which  red  hot  iron  bars  were  placed, 
and  if  he  happened  to  place  his  foot 
upon  one  of  them,  he  was  considered 
guilt>'.  Under  this  system,  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  any  could  escape.  It  was 
equally  difficult  for  a  man's  character 
to  pass  unhurt  through  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hume;  for  if  it  escaped  from 
eight  of  his  charges,  the  chances  were 
that  it  would  stumble  at  the  ninth.  Any 
person  who  had  heard  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor's speech  would  have  imagined 
that  Mr.  Grant  had  not  possessed  « 
single  merit.  His  conduct  respecting 
Hayleybury  College,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  was  equally  the  subject  of 


the  hon.  Proprietor's  reprehension.  It 
was  rather  unfortunate,  however,  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  hon. 
Proprietor  was  of  opinion  that  statues 
ought  to  be  raised,  rendered  himself 
prominent  in  supporting  the  views  of 
Mr.  Grant  at  the  time  of  the  renewal 
of  the  charter.     To  come,  however, 
more  immediately  to  the  question  be- 
fore the  Court,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  of  two  things 
before  he  would  give  his  vote  for  tl^ 
motion;  first,  that  Mr.  Grant  was  de- 
serving of  the  honour  proposed  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  Company  to  grant  it.    He  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Grant  did  merit  that 
honour  on  the  general  ground  that  he 
had  devoted  full  SO  years  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  .  company.    Gifted 
with  great  talents  and  possessed  of  un- 
common industry,  Mr.  Grant  applied 
himself  to  obtain  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  commercial  affairs,  which  he 
afterwards  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Company.    He  certainly  thought 
that,  on  many  points.  Mr.  Grant  took 
an  improper  view  or  East  Indian  af- 
fairs, but  that,  in  his  opinion,  consti- 
tuted no  reason  for  not  agreeing  to  the 
present  motion.    It  was  only  by  dis- 
cussion and  the  examination  of  various 
opinions,  that  practical  plans  of  real 
utility  could  be  discovered.     He  bad 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Grant's  opinions 
were  honestly  entertained:  and    nol 
many  years  ago,  similar  oninions  were 
held*^both  in  India  and  in  England,  by 
some  of  the  servants  of  the  Company. 
The   zeal,  industry,  talent,   and    ac- 
tivity   which    Mr.    Grant    displayed 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  could 
not    be     sufficiently   described.      He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  Company 
owed  a  debt  to  his  memory,  which 
would  be  acquitted  if  the  motion  was 
acceded  to.    There  was  another  mo- 
tive, and  a  much  more  important  one, 
which  influenced  his  judgment  on  the 
subject.    The  motion  was  particularly 
well  timed  for  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany.    That  Court   had    often   been 
called  upon  to  vote  honours  to  the  Go- 
vernors General  and  the  Commanders 
of  the  Forces  in  the  East  Indies,  but 
it  had  never  before  had  to  grant  ho- 
nours for  services  performed  in  that 
House.    Had  such  a  proposition  as  tibe 
present  been  made  in  the  case  of  Sir 
F.  Baring  and  Sir  H.  Inglis,  it  would, 
he  believed,  have  been  agreed  to,  and 
he  wished  tiiat  it  had.    The  interests 
of  the  Company  required  that  such 
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men   as  Mr.  Grant   was    should   be 
broQglit  into  that  Court.    It  was  said 
tiiat  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a 
proceeding ;  he  hoped  that  the  Court 
would  at  length  establish  one.    The 
vote  would  encourage  men  of  worth 
and   talent    to   come  amongst  them. 
Since  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  had 
been  almost  in  a  state  of  quiescence  ; 
but  they  must  not  expect  those  halcyon 
days  to  last  long.    The  time  would  ar- 
rive when  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
poitance  to  India  would  be  discussed. 
If  they  were  wise,  they  would  prepare 
themselves    for    those    occasions,    by 
drawing  all  the  knowledge  and  ability 
tliey  could  amongst  their  body.    The 
period  was  fast  approaching  when  the 
Government  would  call  upon  the  Com- 
pany to  give  up  many  of  their  old  pre- 
rogatives, on  the  principle  that  private 
interest  mustyiela  to  the  public  advan- 
tage.   He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  the  elections  in 
that  House  they  were  too  much  accus 
tomed  to  look  to  the  party  to  which  a 
candidate  belonged,  rather  than  to  his 
talents.     (J^ud  ciies  of  Hear,)    He  did 
not  say  that  invidiously ;  but  it  was 
the  general  sentiment   out  of  doors, 
and  more  ei^pecially  amongst  the  best 
friends   of  the  Company,    that    they 
ought  to  collect  such  talents  as  would 
raise  the  Eiist  India  Company  to  an 
eminence  from  which  it  would  reqnire 
a  great  effort  to  remove  it.    (Applause,") 
The  Company's  empire  in  India  had 
been  built  up  by  degrees ;  it  had  grown 
to  an  amaziqg  size,  and,  if  it  were  not 
supported  by  pre-emioent  talents,  it 
would  fall.    The  hon.  Proprietor  con- 
cluded by  declaring,  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  motion  on  public  grounds 
alone.  • 

Mr.  Plvmbier  eulogized  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Grant,  and  said,  \iithout 
meaning  to  give  offence  to  any  indivi- 
dual, that  he  thought  there  were  few 
men  in  the  Direction  capable  of  per- 
forming the  services  which  he  had  i  en- 
dered  to  the  Company.  He  considered 
it  unwise  to  reserve  all  their  honours 
for  those  who  wielded  the  sword  and 
shield,  and  to  pass  by  unnoticed  me- 
ritorious civil  services.  He  could  see 
no  danger  that  could  arise  from  the 
motion,  and  therefore  he  would  give  it 
his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  said  that 
he  had  come  into  Court  with  the  inten- 
tion of  not  taking  any  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  would  have  adhered  to 
Oritnt,  Herald,  Vol.  1.  ^ 


that  resolution  had  it  not  been  for  some 
observations  which  had  latterly  been 
addressed  to  the  Court,  and  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  he  should  state 
his  reasons  for  the  vote  which  he  in- 
tended to  give  on  this  occasion.  He 
sincerely  regretted  that  the  measure 
had  been  brought  before  the  Court, 
becanse  he  foresaw  that  it  would  give 
rise  to  much  unpleasant  feeling.  He 
was  surprised  to  bear  his  learned  fi  lend 
within  the  bar  accuse  his  hon.  friend 
on  the  right  (Mr.  Hume)  with  intro- 
ducing party  feelings  into  the  debate. 

Mr.  Carrutuers  observed  that  he 
had  made  no  such  charge. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  wait  glad  that  what 
he  had  said    had  afforded   his   hon. 
friend  an  opportunity  of  making  that 
explanation.  The  hon.  gentleman  must 
then  have  spoken  generally,  when  he 
said  that  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  Grant  respecting  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  and  Lord   Wellesley  would 
induce  some  persons  to  vote  against 
the  motion.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  such  a  consideration  might  influ- 
ence him,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  de- 
clare that  it  would  not  have  the  slight- 
est influence  on  the  vote  which   he 
meant  to  sive.    He  thought  that  his 
hon.  friend  had  been  rather  hardly 
dealt  with.    He  had  never  heard  a 
speech  more  replete  with  sound  argu- 
ment and  less  alloyed  with  personal 
feeling  than  that  which  had  been  de- 
livered by  his  hon.  friend.    Whatever 
opinion  might  be  entertained  by  others 
respecting  the  grounds  for  the  motion 
which  had  been  put  forth  in  the  mover's 
speech,  and   the  answer  which  they 
had  received  from  his  hon.  friend,  he 
would  offer  none.    The  principal  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  Court, 
was,  whether  it   was   admissible    to 
establish  a  precedent  of  voting  a  monu- 
ment to  a  Director,  unless  lor  some 
special  act  performed  out  of  his  oflice 
of  Director.    The  reasoning  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  employed  on  that  point 
was  suflicient  to  convince  every  person 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  prece- 
dent would  be  productive  of  the  great- 
est inconvenience.    "What  had  taken 
place  proved  that  it  would  be  so.    Not 
only  had  statues  been  promised  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  H.  Inglis  and  Sir  F.  Ba- 
ing,  but  one  had  been  for  ai>  existing 
Director.    {A  laugh,  and  ay  of  No,  no.) 
The  effect   of  the    hon.  gentleman's 
speech,  certainly  was  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  the  worthy  Director  might  live  in 
marble.  {Laughter.)  He  put  It  seriously 
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to  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  brought  the 
question  forward,  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  acquiesce  in  the  amendment 
which  had  been  proposed  by  his  hon. 
fViend.  He  believed  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  increase  the  force  of 
any  expression  in  the  amendment,  if  it 
should  be  considered  necessary.  The 
Court,  in  the  present  slate  of  its  infor- 
mation, was  not  competent  to  decide 
that  %ne  man  should  be  selected  from 
a  body^  to  receive  particular  honours. 
Why  did  not  the  Directors  come  for- 
ward and  state,  that  in  such  and 
such  services  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Grant?  It  was  onlv 
some  proceeding  of  that  kind  which 
could    satisfy    him.     He    was    much 

g leased  with  the  lecture  which  the 
on.  Director  had  read  his  coadjutors 
respecting  the  mode  of  their  election. 
He  might  have  obtained  an  excellent 
illustration  of  his  statement,  and  asked 
for  the  "  doae  list,"  containing  the 
names  of  the  individuals  whom  the 
Directors  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  the  Proprietors.  {Hear.^  When  he 
heard  of  the  motion,  it  unmediately 
struck  him  as  being  important  to  know 
whether  the  Directors  themselves^  who 
know  every  thing  concerning  Mr. 
Grant,  had  given  any  testimony  of 
their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
their  late  colleague.  He  made  inqui- 
ries on  this  point,  and  ascertained  Uiat 
they  had  not.  This  certainly  was  not 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  motion. 
He  believed  that  the  measure,  if  car- 
ried, would  create  much  dissension  and 
heart-burning.  But  he  should  conceive 
that  the  vote  could  not  be  considered 
a  very  flattering  honour,  if  it  should  be 
agreed  to  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  by  one  of  its  supporters,  namely, 
that  upon  such  an  occasion,  differences 
of  opinion  should  be  forgotten,  and 
general  merits  be  the  only  ground  of 
decision.  He  admitted  Mr.  Grant's 
merits,  but  he  regretted  tlie  selection 
of  a  measure  fraught  with  particular 
inconvenience,  which  the  Court  would 
rue  if  it  were  to  adopt  it.  He  hoped, 
that,  at  least,  tlie  advocates  of  the 
motion  would  afford  time  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smith  replied  very  briefly.  In 
answer  to  the  remarks  which  an  hon. 
Proprietor  had  made  respecting  the 


terms  of  the  motion,  he  could  only  say 
that  the  resolution  was  couched  In  very 
simple  language,  and  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  alter  it.  If  the  hon. 
Proprietor  persisted  in  his  amend- 
ment, the  Court  must  decide  between 
that  and  the  motion.  He  had  risen 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intention 
than  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on 
any  one  of  tlie  Directors.  He  was  of 
opinion  than  Mr.  Grant's  services  were 
pre-eminent  on  the  particular  points 
to  which  he  had  before  allnded,  and  on 
Which  he  was  at  issue  with  Ids  hon. 
friend.  It  was  hardly  fair  in  his  hoii« 
friend  to  say  that  the  motion  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  general  body  of  Di- 
rectors. According  to  his  hon  friend's 
doctrine,  he  ought  to  consider  himself 
degraded,  because  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
received  votes  of  thanks  from  public 
bodies,  whilst  he  (Mr.  Smith)  ha^  re- 
ceived none,  altlTongh  he  supported  his 
hon.  friend  in  most  of  his  parliamentary 
measures.  He  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  amendment,  and  he 
therefore  must  request  the  Chairman 
to  put  the  motion. 

The  motion  and  amendment  were 
then  read.  The  question  was  about  to 
be  decided  by  a  show  of  hands,  when 
a  division  was  called  for.  Non-Pro- 
prietots  were  ordered  to  withdraw ; 
the  Ayes  were  directed  to  proceed  to 
the  right,  the  Noes  to  the  left  of  the 
chair.  ^  Mr.  John  Smith  and  Mr.  Hume 
were  'appointed  tellers.  The  first 
question  was,  <'  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out,  stand  part  or  the 
motion,"  which  was  carried  affirma- 
tively ;  the  Ayes  beiri^  64,  the  Noes 
29— leaving  a  miy^ity  of  26  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Smith's  proposition.  The  main 
question,  namely,  "  To  agree  with  the 
original  motion,"  was  then  put,  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Hume,  as  we  understood,  then 
observed,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  him  and  of  his  friends  to  call  for  a 
ballot ;  and  he  hoped  that  no  person 
who  was  present  at  the  day's  proceed- 
ings, were  actuated  by  any  other  feel- 
ing save  that  which  belonged  to  the 
conscientious  performance  of  a  great 
public  duty. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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EAST  INDIES— CHINA — AND  NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Bmgal. — The  political  events  nfhich 
have  transpired  at  the  seat  of  the  su- 
preme government  in  India,  since  the 
resi^ation  of  the  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ines,  the  late  Govonor  General,  have 
related  almost  wholly  to  the  aitera- 
tion  of  the  laws  respectine  the  Press 
in  India.  These  events  wul  be  dwelt 
on  so  much  at  lar^  in  other  por- 
tions of  this  publication,  that  we  snail 
content  ourselves  in  this  general  sum- 
mary, with  merely  adverting  to  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  followed 
each  other.  Our  readers  are,  per- 
haps, aware  that  in  the  earliest  pe- 
ncils of  the  British  Government  in 
India,  the  press  was  under  exactly  the 
same  restrictions  and  responsibihty  as 
hi  England,  subject  to  a  court  of  law 
and  the  trial  by  jury,  but  bound  by  no 
other  fetters.  Even  in  the  turbulent 
and  truly  dangerous  times  of  Lord 
Clive*s  and  Warren  Hastings's  govern- 
ment, and  through  by  far  the  most 
difficult  and  stormy  period  of  the  strug- 
gles in  which  our  countrymen  con- 
tended for  empire  and  renown  in  India, 
the  press  was  both  nominally  and  ac- 
tually free  :  when  offenders  were  tried 
before  a  Court  of  Justice  after  publi- 
cation, and  condemned  or  acquitted 
under  due  form  of  law.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period,  however,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  attributing  any  evil 
consequences  to  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, though  man^  could  testify  to 
the  benefits  it  unquestionably  produced. 
It  was  reserved  for  Lord  Wellesley  to 
impose  the  first  fetters  on  this  useful 
and  salutary  engine,  which  he  did  by 
imposing  a  censorship  on  the  press, 
during  his  administration.  That  this 
proceeding  was  unlawfiil,  no  man  can 
doubt.  1  he  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  granted  and  renewed  the  Charter 
of  the  East  India  Company,  gave  no 
pahicular  powers  over  the  press  in  that 
country.  The  Charter,  wnich  erected 
a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  there, 
was  equally  free  from  the  gift  of  any 
such  power;  The  first  of  these  autho- 
rised the  Indian  Government,  from  time 
to  time  to  make  such  regulations  for  the 
good  »>vemment  of  those  living  under 
its  nue,  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  mieht  sanction  ;  and  the  judges 
were  authorized  to  confirm  all  such 
regulations  as  were  not  repugnant  to  the 


laws  of  England.  But  the  censorship 
was  clearly  repugnant  to  these  laws ; 
and  it  being  certain,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  English  judges  could  not 
sanction  such  a  power,  it  was  never 
brought  before  them  as  a  regulation, 
and  never  embodied  into  a  law.  How, 
then,  the  reader  will  ask,  could  it  be 
binding  on  any  one  ?  We  shall  answer 
the  inquiry  :  for  on  this  point  the  whole 
question  of  the  Indian  press  turns. 

The  Act  of  Parliament,  which  gave 
the  East  India  Company  their  Charter, 
though  it  did  not  empower  the  gover- 
nors to  make  any  regulations  but  such 
as  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  made  it  a  condition  for  every 
British-born  subject,  proceeding  to  In- 
dia, to  be  fiimisbed  with  a  licence  fh>m 
the  East  India  Company :  and  although 
that  licenca  stipulates,  that  the  holcter 
of  it  shall  do  nothing  amtrory  to  lm», 
and  implies  that  as  long  as  he  conforms 
to  this  condition,  he  wul  be  protected  ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  empowers  the 
Governor  General,  for  the  time  being, 
to  cancel  or  annul  that  licence  when- 
ever he  may  think  proper :  leaving  it 
to  his  sole  judgment,  whether  he 
proceeds  on  sufficient  or  insufficient 
grounds.  The  unfortunate  individual, 
whenever  deprived  of  this  licence,  how- 
ever unjustly,  becomes,  from  that  mo- 
ment, ^ilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  for 
continuing  to  reside  in  a  country  afier 
his  authority  for  so  doinr  has  been 
taken  away  nrom  him  :  and  being  thus 
deprived  of  his  licence,  he  may  be  seized 
as  a  person  being  in  India  without  leave, 
and  be  transported  in  any  ship,  and  at 
any  time  the  Government  in  India  may 
think  fit !  Where  such  a  power  as  this 
exists,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  obedience  to» 
any  regulation,  however  absurd,  illegal, 
or  unjust.  Accordingly,  although  the 
censorship  imposed  by  Lord  Wellesley 
was  never  sanctioned  by  the  judges, 
and  was  most  repugnant  to  British  law; 
it  was  obeyed  by  all  the  English  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Indian  press, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  from  which 
they  could  not  escape.  While  the  cen- 
sorship was  tendered  to  them  with  one 
hand,  the  threat  of  banishment  by  an- 
nulling their  licence  to  reside  in  India 
was  held  out  by  the  other  :  and  as  all 
Englishmen  lived  in  India  on  suffer- 
ance, and  might  be  transported  from 
the  country  whenever  the  Governor 
General  pleased^  he  could  of  course 
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impose  any  couditious  be  mi^ht  think 
proper,  as  the  price  of  his  pleasure  ; 
and,  under  the  same  threat  of  forcible 
removal  if  they  did  not  obey,  exact  the 
observance  of  any  regulation  he  might 
think  fit  to  pass,  in  defiance  of  judges, 
of  laws,  or  of  common  sense.  It  was 
on  this  ground  that  the  censorship — as 
illegal  an  act  as  was  ever  attempted, 
and  the  enforcing  an  observance  of 
which,  was  as  unlawful  as  the  extorting 
any  other  surrender  of  a  man's  rights 
or  property  by  means  of  threats — was 
estabUshed.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  as  none  but  British -bom 
subjects  required  a  licence  to  reside  in 
India,  none  but  such  persons  could  be 
threatened  with  its  withdrawal,  or  ter- 
rified into  an  obedience  to  an  illegal 
power.  The  Baptist  Missionaries,  vmo 
were  English  geutlemeo,  to  avoid  this 
de:;rading  thr^dom,  had  left  the  Eng- 
lish territory,  to  reside  at  Serampore, 
under  the  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened government  of  the  Danes  :  who 
were  strong  enough  to  feel  no  alarm 
from  a  free  press,  in  their  limited 
settlement,  which  did  not  contain  a 
population  of  more  than  100  whites, 
and  about  10,000  blacks,  with  a  mili- 
tary force  of  less  than  50  men  :  while 
the  weaker  English,  with  nearly  a  hun- 
dred times  the  white  population  in  their 
own  service,  and  a  military  body  of 
sufhcient  force  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain an  immense  extension  of  con- 
quered country,  pretended  to  feel  alarm 
at  this  engine,  which  had  been  before 
free  in  India  in  the  most  critical  times, 
without  being  even  thought  of  as  a 
source  of  danger !  Foreieners  of  every 
description,  however,  and  even  the  na- 
tive Indians,  or  descendants  of  English- 
men bom  in  India,  were  all  exempt 
from  this  power  of  transportation  for 
not  having  a  licence,  as  no  such  docu- 
ment was  necessary  for  them  to  reside 
in  the  country,  and,  accordingly,  they 
could  not  be  punished  for  not  possess- 
ing it.  These,  therefore,  could  not  be 
terrified  by  threats,  into  a  submission 
to  a  censorship  ;  and  some  of  the  latter 
class,  now  called  lndo-l5ritous,  being 
the  offspring  of  English  and  Indian 
parents,  ventured  to  publish  their 
writings,  without  suljjecuug  them  to 
the  inspection  of  a  Censor.  On  one 
I  ccasion,  the  Chief  Secretary,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  exercise  the  odious  office, 
fent  to  the  Indo-British  editor  of  an 
Indian  pai>er,  on  seeing  something  in 
it  which  he  disliked,  to  ask  him  now 
he  dared  to  publish  any  thing  without 
first  sending  it  to  his  office  for  appro- 
bation?   The  Indo-Britoa  desired  in 


return,  to  ask  how  h€,  the  Secretary, 
dared  to  assume  a  power  "beyond  the 
law,  in  suppressing  any  man's  opinions 
by  previous  restrictions,  repugnant  in 
every  sense,  both  to  the  law  and  the 
practice  of  England?  Had  an  Eog- 
lishman  by  birth  done  this,  he  would 
have  had  his  licence  annulled,  and  have 
been  transported  without  a  hearing. 
But  this  Indian-born  editor  was  exempt 
from  such  a  threat,  and  therefore,  as 
the  matter  published  was  not  likely  to 
be  considered  libellous,  the  Secretary 
had  no  wish  to  bring  the  Indian  editor 
into  court,  and  remained  silent. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hastinp,  this  principle  was  acted  upon 
to  such  a  degree,  that  a  publication 
called  "  The  Gazeteer"  was  estab- 
lished by  an  Indo-Briton,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  printing  what  no  Eng- 
lish-bom editor  could  venture  to  do; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  valuable 
information  it  contained,  and  which 
would  never  otherwise  have  seen  the 
light,  it  rose  into  great  circulation  and 
popularity.  Lord  Hastings  saw  the 
absurdity  of  thus  leaving  the  freedom 
of  the  press  to  be  exercised  by  foreign- 
ers of  every  description,  natives,  and 
Indo -Britons,  most  of  them  but  slightly 
qualified,  by  the  confined  state  of  their 
education  and  information  and  the 
general  current  of  their  prejudices,  to 
wield  such  an  engine  with  advantage 
to  the  state  :  and  to  deny  this  freedom 
to  Englishmen  who  possessed  so  many 
superior  claims  to  it,  as  well  as  supe- 
rior qualifications  for  its  safe  and  salu- 
tary exercise.  He  accordingly  abo- 
lished the  Censorship,  and  declared 
the  press  of  India,  under  his  imme- 
diate government  in  Bengal  at  least, 
to  be  free.  The  Hon.  Mount  Stuart 
Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombav, 
immediately  on  entering  his  office  m 
succession  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Governor 
General,  and  abolished  the  Censorship 
also  at  Bombay.  At  Madras,  how- 
ever, it  was  still  continued.  The  news- 
papers in  these  parts  of  India,  hut  par- 
ticularly in  Bengal,  accordingly  in- 
creased in  value  and  importance,  and 
more  accurate  and  useful  information 
respecting  Asia  generally,  and  India  in 
particular,  was  made  public  through 
the  Calcutta  press,  during  the  period 
of  its  freedom,  under  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  than  had  ever  transpired 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  India  put  toge- 
ther, since  the  settlement  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  that  quarter.  It  is  painful  to 
remark,  however,  that  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  duplicity  in  the  Marquoas  of 
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Hastinffs's  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
which  nis  wannest  admirers  must  la- 
ment, and  which  his  ablest  apolo^sts 
cannot  but  condemn.  IVbile  receiving 
from  all  quarters  the  most  extravagant, 
and  apparently  the  most  sincerely  of- 
fered praise  cmd  admiration  for  this 
act  of  restoring  the  freedom  of  the 
Indian  press  (for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  originally  free,  and 
its  freedom  was  itfegatiy  restrained), 
be  had  reserved  a  set  of  secret  con- 
ditions ;  which,  like  Lord  Welleslcy's 
act  of  Censorship,  were  never  passed 
into  a  regulation,  and  never  sanc- 
tioned by  the  judges,  because  they 
were  clearly  renugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England :  but  these  rules,  being  issued 
in  **  Private  Circulars"  to  the  £nglish 
editors  of  the  Indian  papers  alone,  were 
still  enjoined  for  their  guidance,  under 
the  implied  threat  of  banbhment  by 
withdrawing  the  Ucenceof  residence,  for 
any  infringement  of  their  conditions. 
The  very  idea  of  such  restrictions,  im- 
posed too  by  such  threats,  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  ordinary  notion  of 
a  '*  Free  Press  :"  and,  it  is  not  the 
smallest  part  of  Lord  Hastings's  mani- 
fest culpability,  in  his  repeated  and 
open  professions  of  the  latter,  while  he 
knew  the  former  to  exist,  and  to  be  re- 
served for  acting  on  as  occasion  might 
serve — that  he  must  have  known  the 
two  things  to  be  utterly  irreconcile- 
able.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  not 
here  argue  the  question,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
focts.  This  non-descript  freedom  of 
the  Indian  press — occasionally  subject- 
ing the  English  editors  to  indictments 
and  trial  by  jury,  then  to  letters  of  re- 
monstance  and  apology  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  afterwards  to  criminal  in- 
formations before  a  court  of  justice, 
and  then  to  threats  of  banishment 
without  trial,  or  even  a  hearing  in  de- 
fence,— presenting  the  strangest  and 
most  absurd  mixture  of  law  and  discre- 
tion that  can  be  well  imagined, — con- 
tinued up  to  the  period  of  Lord  Hast- 
ings's resignation  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment in  the  month  of  January  last. 

On  the  departure  of  his  Lordship 
from  India,  his  successor.  Lord  Am- 
herst, had  not  arrived ;  and  according 
to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  service  on 
such  occasions,  the  senior  member  of 
council  succeeded  to  the  temporary 
government  of  the  country.  ITiis  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  John  Adam,  son  of  Com- 
missioner Adam  of  the  Scotch  Jury 
Court,  of  Vr'hig  family  and  Whig  con- 
nexions, and  a  warm  admirer  also  of 
Whig  principles^  acsording  to  all  his 


earfy  professions  ia  Ibdia,  bad  been 
Chief  Secretary  to  Lord  Hastings,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  had  exercised  the  office  of  Ceiisor 
over  the  English  press  in  India  fbr 
several  years  ;  and  nad  also  drawn  up, 
signed,  and  issued  the  '*  Private  Cir- 
cular" containing  the  new  fetters  forged 
for  the  press,  when  the  old  ones  of  the 
Censorship  were  taken  off.  He  had 
besides  been  known,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  have  urged  Lord  Hastings, 
not  merely  to  threaten,  but  actually  to 
banish  those  who  entertained  opinions 
differing  from  his  own :  and  had  written 
what  his  friends  called  an  *'  able"  mi- 
nute, on  the  danger  of  a  free  press  in 
India  :  but  which  able  production,  was 
never  made  public  bejy^ond  the  limits  of 
his  own  admiring  curcle.  These  cir- 
cumstances had  given  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Adam  such  a  taint  of  hatred  to  a 
free  press,  that  it  was  conjectiured  in 
India,  to  have  been,  even  before  his  tem- 
porary elevation^  his  fixed  purpose  to 
avail  himself  of  that  period  of  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  to  crush  and  destroy  its 
freedom  altogether.  Unfortunately,  his 
measures  were  so  artfully  taken,  and 
the  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
moment  so  favoured  this  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  design,  that  we  fear 
he  has  but  too  well  succeeded,  at  least 
for  a  period :  we  cannot  think,  how» 
ever,  for  a  moment,  that  such  an  un  • 
lawful  usurpation  of  power  over  the 
minds  of  men  can  remain  permanent. 
Lord  Hastings,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  left  the  country,  without  making 
any  new  laws  for  restraining  the  press, 
clearly  indicating,  that  he  at  least 
thought  the  existing  restraints  suffi- 
cient. If  Mr.  Adam  thought  othenvise, 
common  candour  and  the  frankness  of 
an  honourable  mind,  would  have  dic- 
tated the  propriety  of  his  avowing  it ; 
and  proclaiming  to  tbe  Indian  public, 
but  more  especially  to  those  connected 
with  the  press,  what  were  Am  determi- 
nations on  this  subject ;  and  what 
would  be  the  rules  to  which  he  intended 
to  exact  implicit  obedience,  during  his 
temporary  rule.  As  might,  however, 
have  been  expected  from  one  bent  on 
some  secret  design,  he  made  no  such 
avowal ;  nor  took  any  steps  whatever, 
to  warn  an^  one  against  the  conse- 
quences of  infringing  any  rule  past, 
present,  or  to  come :  but,  acting  on 
a  determination,  no  doubt  previously 
formed,  be  seized  a  pretext,  the  most 
weak  and  frivolous  that  could  have 
been  chosen,  to  put  his  favourite  pro- 
ject into  execution.  The  most  remark- 
able part  of  this  transtiotion  is^  that 
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the  offence  aHe^  is  not  a  breach 
of  even  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
**  Private  Circular  ;"  and  these,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  only  binding  on 
Englishmen,  because  they  could  not 
resist  them  without  submitting  to  be 
driven  from  the  country.  An  order, 
or  decree  was  issued,  however^  for 
annulling  the  licence  of  the  single 
editor,  against  whom  Mr.  Adam's  hos- 
tility seems  to  have  been  solely  di- 
rected ;  since  he  continued  to  allow  other 
editors  to  write  as  freely  as  th^  pleased 
against  the  individual,  whom  he  would 
not  permit  to  defend  himself  from  their 
aggressions.  Not  content,  however,  with 
the  banishment  of  this  editor  from  his 
brightest  prospects  and  his  fondest  hopes 
in  India,— Mr.  Adam  seizes  the  oppor- 
tuni^  of  that  person's  departure,  when 
the  English-  press  in  India  was  almost 
struck  dumb  with  apprehension  of 
a  similar  fate, — ^when  terror  had  es- 
tablished its  benumbing  reign  over  all 
classes  of  society, — when  there  was  no 
duly  appointed  governor  general  act- 
ing under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  Parliament  (Mr.  Adam 
being  unknown  as  such  to  these  bodies, 
who  had  appointed  first  Mr.  Canning, 
and  then  Lord  Amherst  to  fill  this  im- 
portant post),  and  when  there  was  only 
one  judge  on  the  bench — to  complete  the 
measure  of  his  hostility  towards  the 
Indian  press,  by  prevailing  on  that  Judge 
to  pass  a  law  for  subjecting  tvtry  press 
in  Benral  to  a  licence,  to  be  given  or 
withheld  at  his  pleasure  ! 

This  monstrous  assumption  of  power, 
this  illegal  invasion  of  the  dearest  right 
of  Britons—for  it  fiilly  deserves  to  be  so 
characterized — succeeded!  A  regula- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Adam  to  this 
effect ;  it  was  shown  to  the  judge.  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten,  who, after  making 
two  or  three  verbal  alterations  in  it, 
pledged  himself  before  it  came  into 
court,  to  pass  it  into  a  law !  a  fact 
that  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  own  ad- 
mission, if  the  report  of  his  speech  on 
that  occasion  can  be  relied  on.  Mr. 
Adam  had  found  that  threats  of  banish- 
ment could  only  be  applied  to  English- 
bom  editors  ;  and  that  idl  others  were 
su^ect  only  to  the  laws  of  En^and, 
and  a  trial  by  jury.  His  wish,  how- 
ever, was  to  put  all  editors,  and  all 
presses,  under^the  same  enslaving  sub- 
lection  to  his  will :  and  although  he 
knew  that  no  judge  could  legaUy  sanc- 
tion a  regulation  which  was  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm, — ihat  being 
'die  condition  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  granting  the  Char- 
ter }-»yet  he  knew  that  without  passing 


these  regulations  throncb  the  Sopreme 
Court,  they  could  not  be  held  bmding 
on  any  eseevi  Englishmen  by  birtb: 
and  he  hoped  that  we  judge  might  fhid 
some  ingenious  reason  in  the  eodlets 
maze  of  legal  tautology  and  obscurity, 
to  satisfy  himself  at  tesst,  that  such  a 
regulation  might  be  sanctioned,  and 
then  his  object  would  be  attained.  A 
day  was  appointed  for  this  matter  to  be 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  due 
form  ;  and  such  was  the  interest  it  ex- 
cited, that  the  court  was  crowded  to 
excess.  Two  able  lawyers,  Mr.  Per- 
gusson  and  Mr.  Turton,  showed,  as 
clearly  as  legal  authorities  and  logical 
reasoning  could  show,  that  a  regulation 
to  subject  the  press  of  India  to  a  li- 
cence, to  be  granted  or  withhdd  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor  General  for 
the  time  being,  was  a  violation  of  the 
common  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  re- 
pugnant ahke  to  the  letter  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  reafan. 
When  pledges  are  made,  and  deter- 
minations formed,  however,  whether  by 
judges  or  by  humbler  men,  what  avaib 
the  most  unexceptionable  authorities, 
or  the  most  forcible  reasons  that  can  be 
cited  and  offered  in  proof?  It  was 
gravely  argued  by  a  British  Judge  from 
the  Indian  bench,  sent  there  too  for  the 

fmrpose  of  administering  only  British 
aw  in  the  same  purity  as  at  home,  and 
especially  instructed  to  see  that  the  ar-  - 
bitrary  power  of  the  governors  did  not 
infringe  on  any  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
his  countrvmcn :  it  was  gravely  asserted 
by  this  British  Judge,  that  he  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  the  title  hj  which 
Englishmen  in  India  could  daim  to  be 
as  free  as  in  their  own  country ! — that 
notwithstanding  this,  there  was  no 
country  on  eartn  where  men  had  more 
freedom,  or  less  to  fear  fh>m  exercising 
it ! — that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  was  most  jnst  and 
equitable ;  but  that,  on  the  other  band, 
a  free  press  and  suck  a  government 
could  not  exist  together! — althoogh, 
as  he  had  before  asserted,  there  was  no 
country  where  freedom  was  greater,  or 
more  safe  to  exercise  than  here !  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  contradictions  as 
to  the  plainest  matters  of  faei.  The 
incongruity  of  opinions  ddivered  on 
this  occasion,  is,  however,  more  re- 
markable still :  but  it  will  be  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  mention  only  one  of  the 
strongest  Unks  of  this  chain  of  absur- 
dities, by  which  the  whole  argument  (if 
one  may  dignify  it  by  such  a  name), 
hung  together.  The  substance  of  its 
assumption  is  this,  "  The  British  Legis- 
lature evidently  meami  that  the  Ci0Ter* 
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nor  General  should  hold  English-bom 
residents  in  India  subject  to  his  will,  or 
they  would  not  have  given  him  the 
power  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  at 
his  pleasure.*  The  threat  of  this,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  held  over  the  heads  of 
Indian-bom  persons  :  but,  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  have  intended  to  grant  a 
power  to  subject  one  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  India  to  the  will  of  the  Governor, 
and  to  leave  another  part  of  the  same 
population  free.  Therefore,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  as  it  is  lawful  to  curb  the 
En^^h  part  of  the  press  by  threats  of 
banishment,  hung  over  the  heads  of  its 
editors  ;  so  it  must  be  equally  lawful, 
to  impose  a  general  restraint  upon  the 
whole  of  the  press  b}-  some  other  mode ! ' ' 
If  a  jud^e  may  determine  what  tbele* 
gislature  meant,  and  what  it  did  not, 
and  not  only  administer  the  law  upon 
such  assumed  meaning,  but  pass  other 
laws  to  make  up  what  ne  conceives  the 
legislature  to  have  foi^tteo ;  and  thus 
make  all  classes  subject  to  the  same 
mode  of  coercion, — why  did  not  Sir  F. 
Macnaghten  pass  a  law  authorizing  the 
Indian  Government  to  banish  all  indi- 
viduals who  displeased  them,  whether 
nadves  of  the  country,  foreigners,  or 
En^ishmen,  without  the  fbmudity  of  a 
trial .'  This  would  be  putting  them  all 
on  the  same  footing  exactly;  and  be 
onfy  fnlfiPing  the  intention  ii  the  legis- 
lature, according  to  this  Judge's  no- 
tion. Buthemusthaveknown  well,  that 
if  be  had  attempted  to  pass  such  a  law 
as  this,  the  whole  country  would  have 
resisted  it ;  be<;ause,  in  point  of/act,  it 
nould  appear  to  be  levellad  at  them  all. 
The  scheme  was  too  cunningly  de- 
vised to  admit  of  such  an  open  viola- 
tion of  right :  but,  in  truth,  the  mode 
taken  to  simply  this  pretended  defect  in 
the  law,  and  to  fulfil  the  supposed  inten- 
tiemi  of  tlie  legislature,  was  quite  as  ob- 
jectionable in  princifde,  and  to  tlie  fuU 
as  illegal  as  the  other.  It  was  held  by  the 
Judge,  that  though  all  men  mi^ht-not 
be  lepJly  hanished  without  a  trial,  for 
expressing  their  opinions  too  freely— 
this  honour  being  reserved  for  the  £ng- 
lishnian  as  his  peculiar  birthright :  yet 
that  all  men  might  be  prohibited  from 
puhTishing  any  opinion  at  all,  without  a 
particalar  licence  or  permission  from 
Govemmcat ;  and  that  those  who  ven- 
tured to  do  so,  might  be  punished  with 
fine  and  imprisonment  without  a  trial, 
OB  a  conviction  of  »ier$  pufrtioBtton,  how- 
ever iDBocent  the  matter  pubUshed, 
befoie  a  nuigistrate,  himself  a  paid 
servant  of  the  Goverament  at;*  whose 
viH  and  fileaaure  the  licence  in  question 
Witt*  begrwUedor  mthkfiU!    pus 


learned  Judge,  attempted  even  to  show 
that  this  was  not  repuipant,  but  even 
conmnuad  to  the  law  m  England ;  be* 
cause,  by  that,  printers  were  obliged  to 
register  their  presses,  before  they  conH 
lawfully  carry  on  their  business !  Ac* 
cording  to  his  sage  opinion,  ^ere  is 
no  difference  between  a  regisOy,  which 
cannot  be  refused  to  the  party  applying, 
and  a  licence  which  eon  be  roused  to 
any  or  to  all — ^no  difference  between  a 
registry,  which  cannot  be  taken  away 
when  once  it  is  granted,  and  a  Bcence 
which  can  be  taken  away,  whenever  the 
Government  choose — ^no  difference  be- 
tween a  registry  which  leaves  a  man  the 
protection  of  a  legal  trial,  and  a  licence 
which  leaves  him  unprtiectedhy, and  even 
shut  out  from,  the  benefit  of  any  trial 
whatever — no  difference  between  a  re- 
gistry which  pertniu  a  man  to  publish 
whatever  he  thinks  proper,  subject  only 
to  the  subsequent  judgment  of  a  f\jay  oi 
his  countrymen,  and  a  licence  which 
will  not  permit  him  to  publish  any  thing 
but  what  is  pleasing  to  the  judgment  of  a 
single  arbitrary  ruler,  who  may  order  tha 
infliction  of  fine  and  imprisonment  fay 
a  magistrate,  whenever,  in  his  sinpe 
jud^ent,  the  individual  has  offienaed 
agaust  his  sovereign  wilL  This  is,  in- 
deed, *^  a  second  Daniel  come  to  jndg» 
ment  !*'  Such  a  state  of  slavery  as  thi^ 
is  infinitely  worse  than  the  most  ricor* 
ous  Censorship ;  and  Mr.  Adam  and  hit 
zealous  supporter.  Sir  Francis  Mac- 
naghten,  have  the  joint  merit  of  having 
gone  much  further  than  Lord  Welles- 
ky,  both  in  the  injustice  and  illegality 
of  their  regtUatioti,  for  it  would  be  paying 
it  too  high  a  complimenl  to  call  it  law. 
Under  the  Censorship,  the  Government 
could  benefit  at  least  by  the  information 
submitted  to  their  Censor  for  inspection, 
should  he  even  think  proper  to  suppess 
it:  and  the  editor  or  publisher,  how- 
ever obnoxious  the  matter  struck  out  by 
the  Censor,  was  safe  in  his  person,  his 
property,  and  his  pursuits.  But  ac- 
cording to  this  new  law  of  licensing  the 
press>  which  holds  a  rod  in  terror  over 
the  beads  of  all  connected  with  it.  tiie 
Government  do  not  benefit  in  the  sllpfat- 
est  degree  by  the  information,  of  which 
the  press  even  under  a  Censor  was  the 
channel  of  communication  at  least  to 
them,  as  no  one  under  thiB  system  of 
terror  would  venture  to  write  any  thing 
but  praise :  and  so  far  from  the  parties 
being  safe,  as  under  the  former  system^ 
they  may  be  subjected  to  total  ruin  in 
their  fortunes,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  to  boot,  for  venturinr  to 
publish  arw  thing,  no  matter  wbo^ 
which  th«  GoTer&nieiit  ftt  aior  time  and 
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for  any  reason  ma^  choose  to  dislike ! 
But  such  a  proceeding  cannot  surely  be 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land. A  memorial  from  the  natives  of 
India  was  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  that  country  against  this  new 
n^pilation,  but  without  effect.  It  will 
probably  be  followed  up  by  some  public 
measures  in  the  Courts  and  Parliament  of 
ti^is  country  $  and^  as  such  proceedings 
will,  when  they  occur,  be  arranged  under 
the  head  of  **  Home  Intelligence,*'  we 
shall  include  them  in  that  department  of 
our  Publication,  and  proceed  with  our 
Summary  of  Intelligence  from  India  and 
the  Colonies.       — 

With  the  exception  of  the  political 
events  detailed  in  the  fore^ing  abstract 
oi  the  proceedio^  regardmg  the  press, 
little  or  general  mterest  has  been  com- 
municated from  our  Oriental  posses- 
sions during  the  past  month.  The  indigo 
crops,  which  in  March  presented  so 
promising  an  appearance,  have  sus- 
tained irreparable  damage  in  many 
parts  of  India,  but  particularly  in  Ben- 
gal, from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather  during  April  and  May,  which 
was  accompamed  oy  a  general  drought. 

At  Jungypore  the  weather  was  so  op- 

Sressively  hot  that  no  work  could  be 
one  out  of  doors,  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  half  the  indifo  crop  had  been 
destroyed ;  the  remainder  was  suffering 
sererdy,  and  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  to  sow  lands,  so  that  only  a 
small  produce  could  be  anticipated. 
The  holders  of  this  were,  therefore, 
possessed  of  a  very  valuable  commo- 
dity, and  many  had  made  good  specu- 
lanons  in  retaining  the  old  parcels.  At 
Jessore  a  little  ram  had  fallen  during 
the  month  of  April,  but  the  showers  had 
been  too  partial  to  effect  any' good,  and 
the  indigo  crop  was  in  the  same  perish- 
ing state  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  early  in  May 
at  the  Bazar  of  Bhaugulpore,  by  which 
upwards  of  one  hundred  houses  had 
been  destroyed,  and  seven  women  pe- 
rished. Many  cloth  merchants  had 
been  completely  ruined  by  this  catas- 
tn^he,  the  whole  of  their  property 
having  h^n  consumed.  The  natives 
stood  round  the  flames  in  helpless  apa- 
thy, but  did  not  offer  to  render  any  as- 
sistance in  stopping  their  progress. 

A  late  Calcutta  Paper  endeavours  to 
draw  attention  to  the  trade  of  Kamboja, 
in  India>  which  is  situated  between  Siam 
and  Cochin-China.  A  part  is  tributary 
to  each,  and  a  part  is  independent.  It 
exports  large  quantities  of  gamboge  and 
pepper;  and  on  its  poast  there  is  an  archi- 
pelago of  beautiful  islands* 


A  most  violent  storm  came  on  at  Cal- 
cutta early  on  the  27th  of  May,  which 
had  done  considerable  damage.  At 
Kedgeree,  the  country,  for  six  or  seven 
miles  round,  was  completely  inundated, 
but  whether  from  the  overflowing  of 
the  river,  or  the  torrents  of  rain  that 
fell  at  the  time,  had  not  been  ascer- 
tained. From  the  low  situation  of  the 
land,  fears  were  entertained  that  it 
would  be  some  time  before  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  hurricane  could  be  reme- 
died. The  loss  to  the  shipping  was 
also  considerable :  the  brig  Hden,  bound 
to  South  America,  was  driven  on  shore 
and  totally  lost ;  and  the  brig  Cuttack, 
bound  for  Cuttack,  was  also  completely 
wrecked.  The  range  of  hiUs,  on  which 
was  situated  the  house  of  the  Collector, 
afforded  the  only  refuge  for  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants,  who  flocked  there 
from  the  surrounding  country.  In  this 
deplorable  state  were  the  native  popu- 
lation placed ,  without  food  or  any  means 
of  sustenance  :  an  order  from  the  Board 
of  Customs  was,  however,  immediately 
received  to  despatch  rice,  dholl,  and 
other  necessaries  for  their  relief.  The 
rise  of  the  water  in  Diamond  harbour, 
during  the  gale,^vas  one  foot  and  a  half 
higher  than  had  been  remembered  by 
the  oldest  inhabitant. 

By  a  letter  received  at  Calcutta,  from 
Secrore,  in  Oude,  dated  the  lOth  of 
May,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Ravenscroft, 
of  the  civil  service,  and  lately  Collector 
at  Cawnpore,  had  been  most  barba- 
rously murdered  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  that  month  by  a  body  of  Decoits. 
Mr.  Ravenscroft  had  quitted  the  Com- 
pany's territories,  and  lived  with  his 
family  in  a  lowly  liut,  situated  in  a  wild 
and  secluded  spot  in  the  kingdom  of 
Oude.  It  appears  that  the  murderers 
amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  persons, 
and,  seduced  by  me  hope  of  plunder, 
they  surrounded  the  hut  on  the  night  of 
the  7th,  when  Mr.  Ravenscroft  and  most 
of  his  family  were  in  bed.  After  cut- 
ting down  the  Chokeydar  who  attempted 
to  oppose  their  ingress,  they  rushed  to- 
wards Mr.  Ravenscroft's  b^,  and,  while 
the  unhappy  man  was  in  the  act  of  start- 
ing up,  they  thrust  a  spear  through  his 
body,  and  a  dozen  of  the  ruffians  com* 
pleted,  with  their  daggers,  the  murder- 
ous deed.  Three  or  four  of  the  servants' 
were  slain  while  fighting  in  defence  of 
their  master. 

A  Suttee  (the  Indian  name  for  the 
horrid  sacrifice  of  burning  a  widow  alive) 
took  place  at  Buddeebatty  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  which  had  occasioned  some 
conversation  at  Calcutta.  One  Neel- 
mony  Doss  having  diedqn  the  21  st,  his 
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iHte,  aged  21  years,  resolved  to  sacrifice 
herself  on  the  bumiDg  pile  of  her  hus- 
band, but  it  was  delayed  for  two  days, 
hi  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Parofa  (the  native  officer  of  Police  who 
•upenntends  this  legalized  murder). 
At  l^t,  on  his  return,  she  suffered 
hers^  to  be  consumed  with  the  dead 
body,  affording  another  melancholy 
instance  of  the  deluding  influence  of 
superstition. 

On  account  of  the  rumours  of  war 
which  had  reached  India  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  Journals,  the 
Underwriters  at  Calcutta  had  been 
charging  the  war  premium  on  insu- 
rances, with  an  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  should  hostilities  not  have 
commenced  by  the  time  of  the  vessel's 
arrival  at  her  destination,  the  additional 
charge  should  be  allowed. 

Jtf«diwt.<— Several  shocks  of  earth- 
qoakes  were  felt  during  the  early  part 
of  February,  at  Madras  and  in  its  vici- 
nity: they  were  very  slight,  though 
noticed  by  several  persons ;  but  earui- 

S takes  being  of  rare  occurrence  at 
adras,  this  phenomenon  had  attracted 
much  attention.  Qii  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary two  distinct  shocks  were  felt  at 
Coteghurry,  the  interval  between  the 
shocks  bemg  about  two  minutes.  - 

Letters  had  been  received  in  Madras 
which  stated  that  the  Spasmodic  Cho- 
hca  was  carrying  off  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  the  territories  of 
the  Nabob,  and  occasioned  much  alarm. 
Some  of  the  accounts  from  Madras 
express  an  apprehension  that  commer- 
riiu  pursuits  m  that  Presidency  were  on 
the  decline.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  week  in  April  only  two  ships 
were  at  anchor  in  the  Roads,  which  was 
an  eventquite  unparalleled.  The  Prince 
of  Persia  landed  at  Madras  on  the  9th 
of  March  :  he  appeared  much  indis- 
posed, and  was  htted  out  of  the  boat, 
under  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns. 

March  31 .  The  first  battalion  of  the 
18th  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  and 
the  thinl  of  Cavalry,  together  with  a 
'  small  battery,  moved  from  Nuseera- 
bud  on  the  15th  instant,  and  were  to 
attack  Laroba,  a  place  about  three 
marches  distant,  the  Tahoor  of  which 
had  refused  obedience  or  revenue  at  the 
Durbar  of  Jypoor.  The  Ranee  in  charge 
of  the  Jypoor  affairs  had,  it  appears, 
tamed  out  the  Prime  Minister,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Bunya,or  common  grain- mer- 
chant to  fill  his  place.  The  command 
of  the  forces  destined  to  attack  Lamba 
has  been  given  to  Brigadier  Knox. 

Lamba^  March  17. — The  forces  ar- 
rived before  this  place  on  the  15thy  and 


at  eight  a.m.  the  batteries  opened  against 
the  fort.  At  eleven  the  garrison  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  surrender,  if  the  fir» 
of  the  batteries  was  stopped.  To  this 
demand  Brig^ier  Knox  replied,  "  No , 
you  have  deceived  me  once,  and  shall 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
again.  You  may  withdraw  through  the 
town,  unmolested  by  our  men  on  duty 
there,  for  the  next  half  hour,  after  which 
no  parley  will  be  held."  At  twelv^  they 
unconditionally  surrendered,  in  number 
about  400.  Bisson  Sing,  the  Killadar, 
fled  on  foot  to  a  village  about  three  coss 
from  this  place,  where  he  got  a  horse, 
which,  however,  threw  him,  and  broke 
his  collar  bone.  The  force,  it  is  said, 
will  proceed  against  some  other  forts  ; 
but  it  is  suspected  that  the  lesson  read 
to  the  garrison  of  Lamba  will  save  ftir- 
ther  trouble.  The  Governor  of  die  fort, 
some  time  back,  took  every  opportunity 
of  thwarting  the  measures  of  Sir  David 
Ochteriony  in  the  Durbar,  and,  when 
remonstrated  with,  set  them  at  defiance. 
He  is  now  justly  punished. 

A  private  letter  from  Madras,  dated 
June  15,  1823,  written  b^  an  Officer  of 
the  Native  Cavalry,  contams  the  follow* 
ing  remarks  on  the  capricious  changes 
which  are  perpetually  taking  place  there 
in  the  uniforms  of  the  military  service  : 
**  The  army  of  this  presidency  have 
been  for  years  subjected  to  continual 
and  capricious  changes  of  appointments 
and  di^,  by  which  subaltems  are  put 
to  an  expense  beyond  what  they  can  pos- 
sibly afford.  About  two  3rear8  ago  the 
muster  of  the  horse  appointments  of  the 
whole  cavalry  were  changed  :»by  this 
order  all  my  horse  equipments,  to  the 
value  of  about  50(.,  became,  for  all  mili^ 
tary  purposes,  totally  useless,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  supply  myself  with  new  ones 
to  an  equal  amount  in  expense :  the  same 
thing  must  have  happened  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  all  my  brother  officers 
of  the  cavalry.  1  am  bold  to  say,  that 
by  this  change,  the  cavalry  was  not 
made  a  whit  more  efficient: — Indeed, 
the  body  guard  under  the  Commander 
in  Chief's  control  have  not  made  the 
change,  convinced  that  there  was  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it.  In  the 
year  lb20,  the  cavaliy  were  dressed  in 
blue— in  the  year  1821  in  grey— when 
the  grey  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  blue  was  of  no  use,  and  dress  jackets 
cost,  at  Madras ,  29/.  each.  From  the  1  at 
of  January,  1824,  the  whole  dress  of  the 
cavalry  is  to  be  again  changed ;  this  al* 
teration  will  cost  each  officer  at  least 
96/.  That  subalterns  must»  with  this  ex* 
pense,  run  into  debt  Qo  one  can  doubt ; 
and  that  th«  major  part  of  these  al- 
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tered  appointments  contribute  to  the 
Improved  efficiency  of  the  army  in 
the  field,  who  is  the  idiot  to  affirm? 
It  will  naturally  occur  to  you  to  ask, 
why  do  not  the  armyofficers  memorialize 
the  Hon.  Court  of  birectors  against  the 
evil  of  which  I  complain  ?  The  reply  iB 
evident^ — Because,  a  memorialist  would 
be  a  marked  man." 

Bombay, — The  accounts  from  Bom- 
bay state  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  staffnation  of  trade  through- 
out India,  ana  the  insecurity  and  d^- 
culty  of  employing  capital  to  any  con- 
siderable amoimt,  so  as  to  yield  ade- 
quate returns,  it  had  been  determined 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from  five 
to  four  per  cent.,  and  the  reduction 
was  to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  August 
last. 

At  Bombay  accounts  have  been  re< 
ceived  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  Travan- 
core,  at  Muscat,  by  which  twelve  men 
were  lost,  and  many  others  seriously 
injured.  About  one  hundred  bales  of 
piece  goods  had  been  saved,  but  all  were 
more  or  less  damaged.  The  markets  in 
the  Persian  Grulph  were  very  dull,  busi* 
ness  b^ng  in  a  stagnant  state. 

The  Bengal  Papers  to  the  end  of  April, 
received  at  Bengal,  stated  that 'the 
Cholera  Morbus  was  very  prevalent 
at  Midnapore,  upwards  of  140  persons 
having[  been  attacked  in  one  day,  out 
of  which  number  85  had  died.  The 
maeistrate,  of  the  district  had  made  an 
application  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  proposing  that  native  doctors 
might  he  appointed  to  render  medical 
aid  to  the  people  of  that  district,  the 
European  physicians  having  in  vain 
exerted  their  ingenuity,  which  has  been 
InvaridbUr  baffled  by  the  dreadful  malady. 

May  31.  The  ship  Cornwall,  Richard- 
son, arrived  at  Bombay,  on  her  voyage 
from  Mocha  to  England,  having  struck 
on  a  bank  off  Cape  Aden,  and  sustained 
considerable  damage.  On  the  29th  of 
March,  at  8.35  p.m.,  the  Cornwall,  m 
the  act  of  tacking,  struck  on  a  knoll, 
with  only  two  fathoms  and  a  half  on  it, 
five  fathoms  inside  and  round  it,  and  a 
regi:dar  bank  of  soundings  from  four  to 
twenty-three  fathoms,  extending  about 
five  miles ;  lat.  13.2  N.,  long.  4530  £., 
Cape  Aden  in  sight,  bearing  S.  52  W. ; 
a  large  white  tower  above  the  low  coast 
bearing  N.  by  compass ;  the  beach  low, 
with  a  heavy  swell  running  on  it.  The 
ship  struck  repeatedly,  and  broke  the 
main  piece  of  her  rudder,  as  well  as  all 
the  pintles  short  off:  sprung  a  leak  of 
two  feet  per  hour,  wnicn  increased  when 
it  blew  hard.  After  getting  the  ship  off, 
made  a  temporary  rudder  in  three  days. 


with  which  she  got  close  to  Macu&a, 
when,  from  heavy  Seas  and  a  gale  from 
the  eastward,  the  temporary  rudder 
broke  ;  she  was  obliged  to  bear  away 
for  Aden  Bay,  where  she  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  April,  steering  with  the  as- 
sistance of  tne  sails :  another  temporary 
rudder  was  then  madcj^  which  brought 
the  ship  to  Bombay.  Twenty  men  died 
with  fatigue  during  the  voyace,  and 
seventeen  were  landed  sick  the  (uy  after 
her  arrival,  four  of  which  are  since  dead. 

Ceyjofi.— The  Ceylon  Gaaette  mentions 
that  two  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake 
had  been  felt  there  early  in  Febmaiy, 
by  which,  however,  no  damage  was  sus- 
tained. The  same  also  occurred  at 
Kandy,  [Ratnapora,  Maturo,  Negombo, 
&c.  The  sky  was  clear,  but  no  greater 
heat  or  other  diflference  in  the  temoe- 
rature  was  observed. — Sir  Richard  OtUy , 
Puisne  Justice,  embarked^  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mauritius, 
and  eventually  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

renang. — ^The  letters  from  Penanfp 
state,  that  the  sales  of  rice  were  totaUjr 
put  a  stop  to  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
tail merchants,  who  are  Chinese,  hav-* 
ing  got  into  a  system  of  controlling  the 
markets,  which  aflfected  all  importa- 
tions, and  placed  the  poorer  classes  of 
inhabitants  almost  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. More  begffars  were  stated  to  be 
found  in  Penang  3ian  in  the  whole  of  tht 
rest  of  India,  and  they  formed  a  most 
disgusting  object.  Several  individuals 
had  purchased  rice»  and  retailed  it  to  the 
most  needy  at  prime  cost  (  but  this  only 
obviated  in  a  very  trivial  degree  thef 
evil  complained  of. 

Accounts  had  reached  Penang  from 
Java,  dated  eariy  in  Januaiy,  which 
stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  Island 
had  been  much  alarmed  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  several  volcanos  in  dill^ftrent 
parts  of  the  island,  which  had  occa- 
sioned great  distress  and  killed  many 
people.  The  first  was  in  the  district  of 
Samaranr,  which  broke  out  on  the  8th 
of  November,  and  destooyed  a  fine  tract 
of  the  Government  lands  i  it  increased 
.till  the  12th,  when  the  entire  popu- 
lation for  seventeen  miles  round  was 
burnt  under  the  burning  lava.  Two 
hundred  villages  and  fh>m  five  to  six 
thousand  inhabitants  were  annihilated 
in  one  night.  On  the  28th  Dec.  an  erup- 
tion took  place  in  another  direction  near 
to  Solo,  and  killed  about  fifty  peoi^e  s 
and  on  the  night  of  the  30th  a  third 
enwtion  of  a  most  violent  description 
took  place,  which  caused  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  to  rush  from  tlieir 
houses  in  the  greatest  dismay;  but  at 
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Hk^  departure  of  the  accounts,  it  was  not 
ascertained  on  what  part  of  the  island 
the  visitation  had  fallen. 

March  4.  We  understand  that  Cap- 
tain M'Donnell  has  brought  from  Siam 
a  most  valuable  and  rare  collection  of 
curiosities  ;  amongp  which  is  a  band  of 
music,  containing  every  instrument  used 
by  the  people  of  that  country,  and  pre* 
seated  to  nim  by  the  young  Prince 
Chow  Fa,  all  of  which,  with  a  small 
6la!  '  'at  r:V:.  .  -^  'i  the  possession  of 
Sir  Stamfurd  Raffles.  Capt.  M'DoDnell 
has  also  procured  a  number  of  sacred 
and  other  Siamese  books,  which  we 
trust  may  throw  a  lig^ht  upon  the  his- 
tor>'  of  a  natiou  so  little  known  tu  Euro- 
peans, and  we  look  forward  with  impa- 
tieuce  to  the  period  when  Sir  Stamford 
will  gratify  the  1  iters r>'  world  with  their 
translation.  The  Siamese,  we  under- 
stand from  Captain  M* Donnelly  were 
erecting  a  fifty  gun  battery  on  the  ^hoal 
opposite  to  Pachame,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  river.  This  intelligence  couftrms 
the  former  report.  By  private  lofor- 
-.at'i  *i  rcct:i*.cti  it  ?il:^lr^craj  through  a 
Siamese  Junk,  we  learn  that  Captain 
lliistle,  commander  of  the  srab  brig 
Dndalby,  has  been  scalped  at  Siam.  On 
the  11th  ult.  at  sunrise,  minute  guns, 
to  &e  number  of  48,  corresponding  with 
the  age  of  bis  Excellency  the  Governor 
o{  Malacca,were  fired  from  the  ramparts 
of  Fort  Comwallis,  conformable  to  the 
Government  order. 

Jfiaiocctu — A  serious  fire  had  broken 
out  in  the  town  of  Malacca,  at  the  back 
of  the  Miasionajy  College,  on  the  7th 
of  Marrb,  by  which  seven  native  houses 
bad  been  consumed,  but  no  lives  were 
Uwt.  It  was  reported  there  that  a  battle 
had  been  fougnt  between  the  ^Malays 
fttid  Siamese,  about  the  noddle  of  Fe- 
bruary, at  Pena.  The  King  of  Salan- 
cor,  it  appears,  proceeded  with  an  armed 
farce  to  Pena,  and  attacked  the  Siamese, 
irho  weie  completely  routed,  and  one  of 
their  Chleft  slain.  The  war,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  be  continued,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  reinstate  the  King  of 
Qnnia  In  his  dominions. 

Smgapon, — ^An  attempt  had  been  made 
at  Singapore  to  assassinate  Colonel  Far- 
qahar,  tne  eovemor  of  that  settlement. 
It  appears  that  a  Malay  Chief,  who  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  debt,  was, 
on  the  11th  of  March,  permitted  to  go 
in  charge  of  some  Police  Peons,  to  en- 
daaroorto  obtain  bail.  Being  unsuc- 
ccsslul  however  in  doing  so,  he  was 
m§aed,  when  ni^t  came  on,  by  the 
Peons  to  return  to  prison :  his  misfor- 
tunes making  him  desperate,  he  sud- 
ieoif  drew  J^  krUj  killed  a  Jjemadai 


on  the  spot,  wounded  two  other  Peons, 
who  were  with  him,  desperately,  and 
five  slightly,  and  then  made  off,  appa« 
rently  for  the  river.  A  report  of  the 
circumstance  was  made  to  Colonel  Far- 
quhar,  who,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ber« 
nard.  Captain  Davis,  and  a  few  sepoys, 
went  to  apprehend  the  offender.  On 
reaching  tne  house  where  these  out- 
rages had  been  committed,  the  party  se- 
parated, and  scarcely  had  they  done  so 
when  the  Chief  rushed  out,  and  the 
Colonel  being  at  the  head  of  the  party; 
and  having  a  lantern  close  by  him, which 
rendered  nim  a  still  more  consjncuous 
ob|.ect,  was  run  at  by  the  man,  and  re- 
ceived a  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
the  rib,  would  have  proved  fatal.  An 
orderly  Havildar,  who  was  standing 
by,  immediately  grasped  the  kris,  and 
thereby  prevented  a  repetition  of  the 
blow,  and  the  villain  was  instantly 
despatched  by  the  sepoys.  The  Colonel  s 
wound  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  a 
month,  the  kris  having  penetrated  so 
as  actually  to  touch  the  lungs.  On  his 
first  appearance  among  the  inhabitants 
after  bis  recovery,  they  evinced  their  joy 
by  taking  the  horses  from  his  carriage 
and  drawing  him  home.  A  curious  oc* 
currence  took  place  the  day  alter  the 
attack  was  made  on  the  Colonel — ^tha 
defunct  body  of  the  Malay  was  tried  in 
the  Court,  foimd  guilty,  and,  by  a  law 
made  by  Sir  3.  Raffles  at  the  n^oment. 
the  body  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
in  chains. 

A  dreadful  accident  occurr^  at  Sin- 
npore  in  the  beginning  of  April,  to  Capb 
Pearl,  of  the  Indiana.  As  he  was 
entering  the  house  of  a  srentlemany 
he,was  seized  bv  a  South  Amencan  bloodr 
hound,  with  which  he  had  a  scuffle  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  was  dreadfully 
lacerated. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1883,  was  esta-r 
bUshed  '*  The  Singapore  Native  Instif 
tution,"  to  which  25,000  dollars  had 
been  subscribed  up  to  thvA  period.  The 
Institution  consists  of  a  Chinese  Col- 
lege, a  Malayan  College,  and  a  Scien* 
tific  Department.  The  three  natrons  aca 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  Mr.  Grant.  Colonel  Farquhar  is 
patron  of  the  Chinese  College,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hutchings  of  the  Malayan;  of 
the  later  Captain  Davis  is  trustee. 

The  improvements  suggested  at  Sin- 
gapore by  SirS.Raffles,were  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  every  individual  seemed  to 
vie  with  his  fellow  labourer  in  forward- 
ing them. 

iSumatra.!— Recent  letters  from  tiia 
if  land  of  Sumatra  state  that  the  nattirei 
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had  been  very  tfoublesome  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Padang  settlements,  and  had 
destroyed  many  of  the  district  troops  in 
several  engagements;  reinforcements 
however  had  arrived  from  Batavia,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  Dutch  autho- 
rities would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
act  on  the  oflfensive.  The  Cholera  Mor- 
bus had  been  very  prevalent  at  Padang, 
and  had  carried  off  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Bateuia.-^From  Batavia  we  learn 
that,  during  the  end  of  April  and  be* 
ginning  of  the  following  month,  the 
Cholera  Morbus  had  broken  out  at  Am- 
boyna,  and>  up  to  the  17th  of  May, 
248  persons  haa  died  in  the  town ;  but 
by  the  let  of  June  the  disease  had 
nearly  disappeared.  The  Envoy  from 
Siam  had  his  farewell  audience  on  the 
I3th  of  June^  and  on  the  15th  the  em- 
bassy IdFt  Java.  By  the  accounts  firom 
Borneo  it  appe&rs  that  the  Dutch  are 
compelling  the  English  ships  to  pay 
12  per  cent,  on  the  sale  price  on  all 
goods  except  opium,  which  pays  155 
dollars  per  chest.  They  have  also,  it 
would  appear,  a  desire  to  seize  Borneo 
Proper,  Trongan,  and  Calantin,  and 
have  forbidden  our  ships  to  trade  at  the 
other  parts  between  Pontianak  and  Sam- 
has,  having  an  eye  to  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  great  gold  mine  of  Mun- 
trado,  which  is  about  30  miles  up  the 
countiy  between  these  two  ports. 

PhidpvM  IiZawfo.— The  Manilla  enlre- 
pk,  it  appears,  is  made  general  for  all 
vessels  of  40  tons  and  upwards,  and  for 
goods,  licet  or  illicet,  subject  to  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent,  ad  wdonm  on  the  impor* 
tation,  and  one  per  cent,  on  the  expor- 
tation. The  PhiUpine  lilands  have 
been  much  disturbed  by  a  revolution 
which  has  broken  out  there,  having  for 
its  object  to  render  that  settlement  in- 
dependent of  Spain :  it  had,  however^ 
been  suppressed,  and  fifteen  of  the 
principal  ringleaders  sent  to  Spain  for 
tritl. 

Canton, — ^Recent  accounts  from  Can- 
ton state  it  to  be  reported  in  the  fac- 
tory, that  the  Chinese  Government  was 
about  to  renew  its  demand  for  the  sea* 
men  concerned  in  the  affair  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's shipTqpaze ;  but  it  was  expected 
some  means  to  evade  it  would  be  founds 
without  any  renew^  of  the  interruption 
to  trade  in  that  quarter.  It  was  said 
that  the  Chinese  regarded  the  late  fire 
at  Canton  as  having  been  the  result  of 
their  not  reven^in^  the  death  of  the 
two  Chinese  slain  in  the  above  affair, 
by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Euro« 
peans  concerned  therein.  Canton  is  re- 
prcseated  in  th«8e  accounts  m  having 


recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  con* 
flagration,  the  factories  and  other  build- 
ings had  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan 
as  those  consumed,  and  commercial  pur- 
suits had  resumed  their  usual  course. 
The  trade,though  considerably  deranged 
and  impeded  for  a  time,  had  suffered  less 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from 
such  a  visitation. 

New  South  fTato .— The  accounts  from 
New  South  Wales  are  of  a  veiy  pro- 
mising nature,  as  regards  the  gene- 
ral improvement  of  that  colony.  The 
whaling  season  commenced  on  the  29th 
of  May,  and  two  of  the  largest  fish  ever 
seen  there  had  been  caught  in  the  river 
of  Hobart's  Town.  Two  Russian  dis- 
covery ships,  the  Creuzer,  Commodore 
Lazaroff,  and  the  Ledago,  Captain  La- 
zaroff,  put  into  that  port  to  refresh  on 
the  30th  of  May,  having  been  three 
months  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Captain 
Raine,  of  the  Surrey,  had  arrived  at 
Port  Jackson,  leaving  his  ship  at  Port 
Stevens ;  he  had  nearly  succeeded  at  Port 
Macquarrie,  in  loading  the  finest  cargo 
of  cedar  ever  produced  there.  He  was 
expected  to  leave  New  South  Wales  for 
England,  to  which  place  the  cargo  was 
destined.  For  the  convenience  of  trade 
between  Hobart's  Town  and  Port  Jack- 
son, the  building  of  a  smack  was  in  con- 
templation. At  Wellington  Valley,  a 
new  town  was  raising,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Governor  and  principal  men 
at  Port  Jackson.  Private  letters  have  - 
been  received  from  Hobart's  Town, 
from  the  settlers  there,  conveying  some 
interesting  accounts  of  that  colony. 
Women  servants  are  stated  to  be  parti- 
cularly scarce  in  that  place,  and  men 
are  consequently  employed  instead  of 
them  in  the  houses.  Hobart's  Town^ 
though  rising  rapidly  in  importance, 
was  still  but  in  its  infancy,  and  con- 
sequently the  settlers  had  to  expe- 
rience the  want  of  man^  things  which, 
in  England,  were  dailv  necessaries, 
but  there  were  regarded  as  luxuries  ; 
among  these  were  carpets  for  the  floors, 
fenders,  fire-irons,  and  other  similar 
domestic  utensils.  Many  of  the  arti- 
cles of  domestic  consumption  were 
also  difficult  to  obtain,  in  consequence 
of  their  price  ;  among  these  were  can- 
dles, which  were  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  but 
these  the  settlers  were  generally  learn- 
ing to  make  themselves,  as  well  as  soap 
and  beer,  &c.  Fuel  and  meat  were 
both  very  scarce  during  the  winter. 
The  cedar  wood,  from  New  South  Wales, 
however,  is  stated  to  be  similar  to  ma-* 
hogany,  and  makes  excellent  doors, 
shaves,  &c.  without  paint.  Ehiglish 
filks  were  exceeding  dear^  and  milk^ 
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butter,  and  cheese  so  expensive  as  to 
be  very  little  used.  Sugar  and  tea  were 
cheap  ;  green  tea  was  48.  6d.  and 
5s.  per  pound,  and  sugar  6d.  and  7d. 
The  work-people  were  very  idle,  which, 
however,  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
wages  h&ng  hich  enough  to  enable 
tbem  to  cam  in  three  days  money  suffi- 
cient to  support  them  in  indolence  the 
remaining  four.  Business  in  New  South 
Wales  generally  is  represented  to  be 
very  dull  at  present,  in  consequence  of 
it  being  the  mtentiou  of  Government  to 
make  the  colony  support  itself,  or  at 
least  of  making  the  experiment.  The 
agriculturists  there  appear  loudest  in 
their  complaints.  The  method  of  re- 
ceiving wheat  for  the  supply  of  the  Go- 
vernment, at  a  fixed  price  of  10s.  per 
bushel,  had  been  changed  for  that  of 
taking  sealed  tenders,  from  which  the 
lowest  was  selected ;  this  had  reduced 
wheat  to  7s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  barley  to 
5s.,  with  a  probability  of  both  being 
lower.  One  great  injustice  appears  to  be 
practised  towards  the  traders  there,  in 
the  payments  of  the  Commissary,  which 
are  made  in  dollars  at  5s.,  these  being 
subject  to  a  discount  of  15  per  cent., 
thereby  reducing  the  profit  on  produce 
nearly  one  half.  Moreover,  these  dol- 
lars, issued  by  the  Commissary  in  pay^ 
ment  of  supplies  at  5s.,  are  received  by 
the  naf  al  ofiicers,  in  discharge  of  their 
duties,  at  4s.  Paper  money  is  very 
abundant  in  New  South  Wales,  it  being 
customary  for  tradesmen  to  issue  notes 
for  such  small  sums  as  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  and 
even  6d.  The  best  way  of  receiving 
remittances  from  the  colony  is  stated 
to  be  in  wool,  by  which^]5  per  cent^ 
premium  on  bills  is  saved. 

AFRICA  AND  rT8  ISLANDS. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, — ^I'he  principal  in- 
telligence from  the  Cape,  relates  to  a 
strange  nation  which  has  appeared  on 
the  boundary  of  the  colony,  and  to 
which  the  whole  attention  of  the  colo- 
nists appears  directed.  Various  reports 
had  been  in  circulation  concerning  this 
people.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the 
crew  of  the  Grosvenor,  East  India- 
man,  but  their  numbers,  amounting  to 
many  thousand^,  negatived  that  idea. 
Others  imaged  that  they  were  a  tribe 
of  Arabs,  out  their  avowed  purpose 
being  to  join  the  white  people  (meaning 
the  English),  whose  locality  they  ap- 
pear, perfectly  aware  of,  seemed  to  place 
this  supposition  at  rest.  By  many  per- 
sons at  Cape  Town  it  was  positively  as- 
serted they  were  runaway  slaves  from 
the  Portupiese  settlements,  formerly 
cstabjishedoii  the  River  4e  Suina,  some 
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thousands  of  whom,  many  years  back, 
deserted  that  territory.  It  appears, 
during  their  progress,  they  defeated 
many  of  the  Caffire  and  Hottentot  tribes j 
who  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  pass- 
ing through  their  territory ;  but  that, 
where  np  opposition  was  offered,  food 
only  was  taken.  They  were  accompa^ 
nied  by  their  wives  and  children,  and 
report  stated  them  to  be  Cannibals. 
The  Governor  had  sent  several  persons 
from  C^>e  Town  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  some  tidings  of  these  people, 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Melville  dated 
Griqua  Town,  25th  of  July,  received  at 
Cape  Town  the  beginning  of  Septembei^ 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  It  appears  by 
this  account,  that  the  force  of  Gri- 
qua, consisting  of  about  90  men,  with 
muskets  and  horses,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Melville  and  Moffat,  left  Griqua 
Town  on  the  21  st  of  June,  and  having 
been  joined  by  a  party  of  Bechouanas, 
they  proceeded  to  within  six  miles  fk 
Lattakoo,  where  they  found  the  enemy 
established,  having  defeated  the  Bech- 
ouanas  under  the  chief  Mahomapul. 
After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  es* 
tablish  a  friendly  conununication  ¥dth 
the  invaders,  an  engagement  was  com- 
menced by  the  Monhattus.  After  seve*- 
ral  hours  fighting  the  invaders  were 
defeated,  leaving  about  400  men  killed. 
Many  women  and  children  were  left 
behind,  who  were  inhumanly  and  in- 
discriminately massacred  or  mutilated 
by  the  Bechouanas,  who  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Moffatt  and  Melville 
to  prevent  them.  Subsequent  accounts 
of  the  31st  of  July,  state  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  unfortunate  savages  was 
most  horrible.  Hundreds  were  at  Old 
Lattakoo,  and  on  the  road  to  New  Lat- 
takoo, as  well  as  at  Nokenning,  a  place 
fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Old 
Lattakoo,  and  that  for  want  of  food  they 
were  feecUng  on  one  another.  Nearly 
one  hundred  were  reserved  after  the 
battle,  and  distributed  among  the  Gri- . 
quas.  Measures  were  taking  at  Cape 
Town  to  save  these  ill-fated  beings  from 
the  most  appalling  of  deaths.  The 
commercial  accounts  from  the  Cape 
are  of  a  very  cheering  description,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  colony  were  good. 
By  an  authentic  statement  of  the  ex- 

rorts  from  thence  for  the  years  1821  and 
822  which  had  been  published,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  latter  year  exceeded  the 
former  by  <J09,191  dollars,  not  withstand* 
ing  the  severe  visitations  of  blight  and 
tempest  which  the  colony  had  experi- 
enced. It  is  fair  to  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  settlement  will  continue  to  ad* 
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v«nc€u  The  wivtoitaft  of  lo  laige  an 
increase  in  exports  u  obvious,  as  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  entirely  governed 
by  the  balance  between  the  exports  and 
imports. 

iiadtigMoar, — ^Acoounts  from  Mada- 
rascar  state,  that  in  consequence  of 
Commodore  Nourse  having  been  de- 
tidned  at  the  Cape,  the  meeting'  ar- 
ranged to  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  the  King  of  Madagascar,  Ra- 
dama,  had  been  attended  only  by  that 
monarch  and  Ciq|>tain  Moorsom,  as 
proxy  for  the  Commodore,  to  settle  the 
oifferences  which  at  various  periods 
have  arisen  between  the  British  Gover- 
nor and  the  Court  of  Madagascar.  The 
ioterview  terminated  satisfactorily  to 
both  parties,  and  Captain  M.  states  that 
civilization  is  making  a  most  rapid 
progress  in  that  country.  Radama  is 
represented  as  possessing  considerable 
political  sagacity :  and  this  visit  was 
likely  to  increase  tne  advantages  accru- 
ing to  both  parties  by  mututd  commu- 
nication. 

Afriean  Coast.^The  Forte,  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  and  the  Ringdove,  Captain 
Rich,  had  captured  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  sent  into  Surinam,  the 
French  Brig  L'£yre  of  298  tons,  with 
350  slaves  from  the  African  Coast.  Pri- 
vate letters  state,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Britbh  naval  force  to  put  down 
alave  traffic  were  incessant,  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  successful. 

The  American  colonies  in  Africa  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  much  from  sick- 
ness, particularly  at  Messurado ;  but 
our  dependencies  have  been  compara- 
tively free. 

His  Majestjr's  run-brig  Snapper  has 
arrived  from  the  Coast  oi  Africa,  where 
she  had  been  employed  upwards  of  three 
vears,  in  the  suppression  of  Slave  Trad- 
ing. She  IdPt  Sierra  Leone  on  llie  1st  of 
September.  The  most  important  arti- 
cle of  information  brought  by  the  Snap- 
per is,  that  the  Ashantees  were  ap- 
proaching Cape  Coast,  in  considerable 
numbers,  with  the  intention  of  making 
an  attack  on  and  plundering  the  colony. 
The  private  and  public  property  there  is 
very  considerable.  Sir  Charles  M<Car« 
thy  was  about  to  leave  Sierra  Leone 
for  Cape  Coast  to  direct  the  operations. 
Captain  Laing,  of  the  Royal  African 
Corps,  bad  collected  a  force  of  7,000 
men  (principally  natives)  to  resist  the 
Ashantees.  Commodore  Sir  Robert 
Mends  was  at  Cape  Coast  with  the 
Owen  Glendower  and  Driver,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  allpossible  aid  to 
the  military  forces.  The  Ashantees 
were  said  to  have  arrived  within  nine 


miles  of  the  colony.— -We  are  happy  to 
hear  that  the  Owen  Glendowor  had  cap- 
tured, in  the  River  Bonny,  two  Spanish 
schooners,  with  260  slaves  on  board} 
but,  though  the  French  have  had  a 
squadron  of  five  vessels  at  war  at  Goree 
the  last  12  months,  four  of  them  were 
about  to  return  to  France  (having  been 
relieved)  without  having  made  a  slave 
capture ;  a  recent  arrival  from  the  river 
Sestos  stated  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is 
carried  on  with  redoubled  energy  by  the 
subjects  of  the  Kings  of  France  aixd 
Spain,  at  the  Galinas  and  on  the  coast 
of  Cape  Palmas. 

The  Hetty,  Coates,  arrived  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  reports  that  the  Ur- 
chin, Cbidwick.  of  Nantucket,  arrived 
at  Almina  on  the  10th  of  August  from 
Bona  Vista,  wiih  the  owner  of  the  brig 
Edward  on  board,  that  vessel  tiaving 
been  scuttled,  and  Captain  Julien  mur- 
dered by  the  crew  :  ttiree  of  the  mur- 
derers afterwards  landed  in  their  boat 
near  Axim,  where  they  were  appre- 
hended, sent  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
from  thence  to  the  United  States.  The 
Urchin  sailed  on  the  14  ih  of  August  for 
South  America. 

jhaHHon, — ^Accounts  from  the  Island 
of  Ascension  announce  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Mends,  the  conunander  on  that 
station,  who  expired  from  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  whicn  terminated  his  exist* 
ence  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  He 
was  interred  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Captain  Peny  Grace  of 
tiie  Cyrene,  being  the  senior  offi* 
cer,  had  assumed  the  command  of  the 
station  until  advices  from  England  were 
received. 

Inttrior  cf  Afiioa. — Letters  have  beei| 
received  from  Mr.  Belxoni  which  state 
his  safety  ^  but  neither  the  date  nor  place 
of  his  writing  is  mentioned.  He  had 
been  at  Fez,  and  was  then  in  the  lati- 
tude of  2P  N.  His  intention  was  ta 
proceed  to  Timbuctoo,  and  he  enter- 
tained strong  hopes  of  success. 

Ule  of  Franct.— The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  private  letter  from  Por( 
Louis,  dated  in  August  last 

«  Sir  Lowrie  Gdbraith  Cole  and  fo- 
mily  arrived  here  about  a  month  sinoe, 
after  a  passage  of  seventy-three  days 
only ;  it  is  almost  too  eariy  to  form  an 
opinion  of  his  character;  he  appears 
prompt  in  bis  measures,  and  I  imagine 
will  use  his  own  jud^ent  in  the  go- 
vernment, so  that  he  is  less  likely  to  Im 
misled  by  designing  men :  he  walks 
about  and  visits  all  the  public  offices 
when  he  is  least  expected,  and  has  sur- 
prised and  frightened  a  few  in  office, 
who  were  so  perfectly  secure  iu  4uu>g  as 
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&iy  pleated  witb  our  last  etujf  goveraor. 
that  many  re|^ulations  were  neglected 
wliich  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to.  Sir  Ix>wrie  soon  discovered  this, 
and  issued  orders  for  the  readoption  of 
several  useful  rules  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  He  a|>pears  to  be  a  great 
economist  in  the  administration  of 
government,  as  well  as  in  his  private 
aflbirs  (  but  the  inhabitants  are  anxious 
to  learn,  how  their  own  situation  is 
liktfy  to  be  affected  by  this  disposition ; 
th^  hope  for  a  reduction  of  tne  duties 
and  taxes,  which  now  press  so  heavily 
on  them;  but  no  alteration  has  yet 
taken  place  in  these  respects." 

The  Mauritius,  from  the  accounts 
received  no  to  the  end  of  July,  had 
been  visited  by  a  very  severe  gale,  which 
had  done  considerable  damage  to  the 
shipping.  The  ships  Liverpool  (Capt. 
Green)  and  L'Oracabessa  (Capt  Car- 
michad) ,  on  their  pansage  dowu  to  Port . 
Xiouis,  were  totally  lost  off  the  Sand 
Heads  of  Calcutta  on  the  27th  of  May. 
Captain  Green,  his  officers,  and  the 
pilou  were  washed  away  with  the  poop 
on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  but  six 
of  the  crew  were  saved.  Two  brigs 
and  a  sloop  were  also  lost. 

MBINTBRRAN,BA]f  SBTTLBMBNT8. 

CmuUmUtapU, — ^Nothiog  6f  taxy  ma- 
terial importance  has  transpired  in  the 
Turkish  capital  according  to  the  latest 
accounts.  Tranquillity  was  enjoyed  there 
fay  the  Frank  population,  the  Turkish 
populace  not  having  been  guilw  of  those 
excesses  which  had  previoi^y  disgraced 
them,  and  endangered  the  lives  of  the 
Christian  residents^  This  pacific  turn 
was  attributed  to  the  great  influence  en- 
Joyed  by  the  British  Ambassador  with 
tittOttQsnan  Government.  Lord  Strang- 
ford  had  signed  on  the  25th  of  October, 
at  the  palace  of  the  Reis  Effendi,  a 
treaw  «>f  friendship  and  commerce  for 
the  Kiag  of  Sardinia,  bv  which  Genoese 
vessels  will  be  allowed  the  navigation 
af  the  Black  Sea.  The  Cambrian,  46 
giuiB,  had  gone  to  Sm3rma  to  convey 
down  the  fniit  ships  for  the  season,  and 
on  her  return  she  would  sau  for  Eng- 
land, bdang  succeeded  by  the  Svbille. 

3mfrmm. — Smyrna,    at   the  last   ac- 
counts, was  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiet- 
ness, and  the  Christian  traders  were  per- 
mitted to  fbUow  their  vocations  without 
any  molestatiou.  The  obsequies  of  Pope 
Pias  VIL  ware  celebrated  at  Smyrna, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  in  the  church  of  ^ 
Soceelans,  and  two  davs  after  in  that  of  ^ 
the  Capuchins.    Greeks  were  daily  ar- 
rivitif  at  Smyrna,  but  they  suffered  nei* 
thcr  insult  nor  injury  from  the  Turks. 
The  Oriental  Spectator  of  Smywa, 
the  following  highly  interest- 


ing account  of  the  escapa  of  22  Greeks 
from  the  Turks,  who  had  taken  them 
prisoners  :— 

"  We  spoke  Utelv  of  22  Greeks  who 
were  taken  at  sea,  brought  to  Smyrna, 
and  then  sent  in  chains  to  Constanti- 
nople. When  thev  arrived  at  Mualich, 
they  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  with  a 
crew  of  17  Turks.  This  vessel  arrived 
at  Constantinople  during  the  nirht,  and 
anchored  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio. 
Only  three  Turks  remained  on  ^eck, 
and  the  others,  who  had  left  their  arms 
there,  had  gone  below  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  cabin.  The  Greeks  were 
in  the  hold;  their  chains  had  been 
taken  off,  and  they  were  only  bound 
with  cords,  that  the^  mirht  more  easily 
be  landed  the  following  day.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  Gredcs  immediately  saw  the 
advantage  he  might  derive  from  the 
happy  moment  offered  by  fortune,  in  a 
situation  which  seemed  desperate.  Ha 
approached  one  of  bis  countrymen,  who 
succeeded  in  loosing  the  cords  that 
bound  him,  with  his  teeth.  As  soon  as 
his  hands  were  free,  he  successively,  and 
without  noise,  released  all  his  compa- 
nions. The  22  Greeks  having  by  a 
bold  and  successful  effort  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  vessel,  assumed 
the  Turkish  costume,  (in  which  they 
were  aided  by  the  length  of  their  beards, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  grow,)  set 
sail,  and  disappeared ;  but  a  new  dan** 
ger  threatens  tnem  at  the  Dardanelles— ^ 
they  are  ordered  to  stop ;  they  reply 
in  Turkish,  that  the  current  carries 
them  away — ^that  they  are  going  to 
the  fleet  with  orders  from  the  Sultan  ; 
they  are  suffered  to  pass,  and  soon  reach- 
ed the  second  castle,  where  they  suc- 
ceed in  the  same  manner.  A  greater 
danger  awaited  them  off  Tenedos :  it 
was  broad  daylight — a  Turkish  fn|^te 
sailed  towards  them — thev  have  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  show  themselves  on 
the  deck,  and  to  retire  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  fort  of  Tenedos.  This  bold 
and  ingenious  manceuvre  succeeded: 
the  frigate,  convinced  that  they  were 
Turks,  tacked  about  just  as  it  was  on 
the  point  of  reaching  them ;  they  took 
the  first  moment  to  sail  again,  the  wind 
being  favourable.  But  soon  the  nature 
of  their  dangers  changed :  they  met  a 
Spezziot  vessel,  which,  taking  them  for 
Turks,  fired  at  them.  They  succeeded 
in  making  themselves  known,  and  all 
of  them  reached  Ipsara  in  safety,  after  a 
voyage  of  five  days.  We  warrant  the 
correctness  of  all  these  details,  which 
are  known  even  to  the  Turks,  who  have 
taken  the  matter  very  coolly.'* 

Syria, — ^Letters  from  Antioch,  dated 
the  30th  of  June,  communicate  most 
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disastrous  intelligence  from  Syria.  To 
that  date  earthquakes  continued  almost 
daily  to  be  felt,  and  many  of  the  shocks 
were  alarming  and  calamitous  in  their 
consequences.  Nature  had  also  visited 
this  unfortunate  population  with  other 
evils,  little  inferior  to  those  which  the 
earthquake  itself  had  entailed  on  them. 
In  that  country  the  rainy  season  gene- 
rally sets  in  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, and  contin'ues  with  some  intermis- 
sion'till  the  end  of  March,  but  from 
March  till  October  even  a  shower  sel- 
dom falls.  This  season  has,  however, 
been  very  different ;  for  during  the  last 
wedk  in  May,  and  the  whole  of  June, 
there  had  been  an  uninterrupted  fall  of 
heavy  rains,  and  in  the  last  week  of  that 
month  the  torrents  burst  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  Orontes  overflowed  its  banks, 
the  plains  were  deluged,  and  men  and 
cattle,  the  standing  crops,  and  those 
that  were  gathered,  trees  and  houses, 
"were  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  the  floods.  Upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand human  beings  ^rished.  The  mul- 
berry trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  whole  country  presented  a  scene 
of  ruin  and  the  most  extensive  deso- 
lation. The  plague  had  appeared  at 
Bairout,  and  as  no  country  will  allow 
thi^t  the  plague  originates  in  itself,  the 
IKrcouQt  was  that  it  was  brought  in  seve- 
ns vessels  from  Alexandria.  Thus  is 
the  sum  of  human  suffering  entailed  on 
this  part  of  Asia,  for  eaith,  air,  and 
water  seem  to  have  conspired  against 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  their 
wretchedness  is  completed  by  the  despo- 
tism of  their  rulers. 

^gypt. — Letters  from  Alexandria  state 
the  Pasha  of  that  place  to  have  recently 
given  looch  encouragement  to  all  useful 
enterprises.  A  Monsieur  Deslochas  had 
formed  there  an  establishment  for  fur- 
ilishin^  ice  ii|  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  Viceroy  had  granted  to  this  specu- 
lator 9n  exclusive  privilege  to  import  it 
for  five  years,  and  it  was  calculate  that 
upwards  of  a  million  francs  would  be 
gained  by  the  speculation.  Many  French 
officers  were  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Pasha,  and  were  introducing  the  Euro- 
pean (Uscipliue,  as  far  as  the  difference 
of  religion  and  manners  would  admit. 
The  greatest  liberty  is  stated  to  exist 
in  Egypt  :  persons  travel  through  it 
with  great  security,  and  people  may 
write  and  undertake  any  thing  they 
please,  provided  it  does  not  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity.  Since  the  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Turks  an  exten- 
sive trade  has  been  carrying  on,  in 
foreign  vessels,  between  the  ports  of 
Egypt  and  those  of  Eurooean  Turkey. 


In  the  course  G(f  the  year  1822;  nine 
hundred  vessels  entered  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  The  plague  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  no  more  was  heard  respect- 
ing it.  Between  30  and  40,000  ardebs 
of  linseed,  being  part  of  this  year's 
crop  of  100,000  ardebs  had  been  or- 
dered for  shipment  to  Holland.  This 
had  increased  the  demand  for  foreign 
ships,  scarcely  any  Dutch  ships  being 
in  the  port. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  of 
recent  date,  from  Cairo,  is  too  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  its  Pasha 
and  Government  generally,  to  be  cur- 
tailed : 

"  Yesterday  the  diploma  of  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Frankfort  was 
presented  to  the  Pasha,  in  consideratioa 
of  the  protecti<m  he  had  granted  to  their 
members  who  had  been  travelling  in  his 
dominions.  I  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  Divan  held  at  Isbekea.  This  diploma, 
which  was  written  in  German,  gave  rise 
to  a  most  laughable  scene.  On  its  first 
being  presented,  the  Pasha,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  thought  it  was 
a  firman  of  the  Porte.  He  was  much 
surprised  and  alarmed;  but  Boghos 
Youssouf  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
written  m  the  Nemickee  language,  and 
contained  the  thanks '  of  the  vUmat 
(scholars)  of  a  German  city  named 
Frankfort,  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown 
to  two  NtmtehiB  travelling  in  Egypt. 
« The  nUmas  of  that  city,'  he  continued, 
'  kiss  the  dust  of  your  shoes,  praying 
you  to  spread  upon  their  society  tne  light 
surrounding  your  exalted  head,  and  to 
take  them  under  the  wings  of  your 
powerf^  protectbn.'  This  flattering 
address,  thourh  scarceW  in  the  style  in 
which  the  uUmat  of  Frankfort  would 
have  expressed  themselves,  seemed  to 
please  his  Highness,  who  put  his  hand 
on  his  breast 

"  But  the  most  difficult  part  was  yet 
to  come ;  it  was  to  explain  to  him  that 
he  had  been  appointed  a  member  of 
their  society ;  ana  the  Turkish  language 
having  no  word  for  this  purely  European 
idea,  and  the  Pasha  not  knowing  any 
other  than  this  and  his  native  Albanian, 
Mr.  Borghos,  after  many  hesitations  and 
circumlocutions,  at  last  succeeded  in 
explaining  <  that  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and  gratitude,  the  society  had  made  tiim 
one  of  their  partners.*  At  these  words 
the  eyes  of  the  Pa^ha  flashed  with  anger, 
and  with  a  voice  like  thunder  he  roared 
that  he  would  never  again  be  the  partmr 
of  any  firm ;  that  his  association  with 
Messrs.  Briggs  and  Co.,  in  the  Indian 
trade,  cost  him  neariy  500,000  hard 
piasters;  that  the  association  for  the 
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manufactory  of  sn^ar  and  rum  paid  him 
Bodiiiig  at  all ;  aud,  iu  short,  that  he 
was  completely  tired  of  his  coimcxions 
with  Frank  merchants,  who  were  in- 
debted to  him  23,000,000  of  piasters, 
which  he  considered  as  completely  lost. 
In  his  nee  he  even  threatened  to  have 
Mr.  Bog^hos  drowned  in  the  Nile,  for 
havini^  presumed  to  make  offer  of  a 
mercantile  connexion,  aj^ainst  his  posi- 
threonlert. 

**  The  poor  dragoman  was  confounded, 
and  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  his  defence. 
Atthis  critical  moment,  however,  Messrs. 
Femandex,  Pambouc,  and  others  who 
have  access  to  the  Pasha,  interposed : 
but  it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
induce  his  Hig^ess  to  reason,  as  his 
passion  had  thrown  him  into  a  hyste- 
rical hiccourii.  He  had  not  been  in  such 
afoiy  for  a  long  time ;.  and  we  all  hope 
here  that  this  circumstance  may  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  literary 
societies  in  Europe,  that  they  may  not 
again  be  so  .incsMitious  as  to  endanger 
toe  life  of  so. worthy  a  roan  as  Mr.^ 
Boehos  Yonsaouf,  by  their  diplomas. 
Indeed,  we  are  all  surprised  here  that 
the  gentlemen  in  Frankmrtdid  not  rather 
think  of  sending  some  useful  present, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
East    ^ 

**  MThen  hta  Highness  was  a  little  re- 
covered, Mr.  Fernandex  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  him  tiiat  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  business :  that  the  uUwus  of 
Frankfort  were  possessed  of  no  stock 
but  books,  and  had  no  capital.  '  So 
much  the  worse,'  replied  the  Pasha; 

*  then  they  are  mhhafUhi  Tbooksellers) , 
wlio  carry  on  their  business  without 
money,  like  the  Franks  at  Cairo  and 
Akzandrla.'  '  Oh,  no,  they  are  no 
takktfM^  hot  ulemmi,  hatlbt  (authors), 
physicians,  JUouttm^,  &c.,  who  are  en- 
ga^  in  science.'^  *Well,'  said  he, 
'  and  what  am  I  to  do  in  their  Society  ; 

<  1,  a  Pasha  of  three  horse  tails  ? '— • 

*  Nothing  at  all,  vour  Highneiis,  like 
perhaps  most  of  the  members  of  this 
Society ;  Imt,  by  receiving  you  into  their 
Sodety,  these  gentlemen  intended  to 
show  you  their  respect  and  gratitude.* 

<  Thtst  is  a  strange  custom,  indeed,' 
cried  the  Pasha,  *  to  show  respect  to  a 
person  by  telling  or  writing  to  him^  in 
lonny  letters — you  are  worthy  of  being 
one  of  us.'  *  But  this  u  the  custom,' 
added  Divan  Effendi  (his  Secretary)  : 

*  four  Hajipineu  knows  that  the  Fhmgt 
(Franks)  bare  many  customs  different 
tnm  ours,  and  often  such  as  are  verv 
ridiciiloas.  For  instance,  if  they  wish 
to  salute  a  person,  they  bare  their  heads, 
aad  scrape  with  thehr  right  foot  back- 

OriaaiUeraUL  Vol,  U 


wards;  instead  of  sitting  down  com- 
fortably on  a  sofa,  to  rest  themselves, 
they  sit  on  little  wooden  cliairs,  as  if 
they  were  about  to  be  shaved ;  they  eat 
the  pillao  with  spoons,  and  the  meat 
with  pincers ;  but  what  seems  most  laugh- 
able is,  ^at  they  humbly  Iciss  the  hands 
of  their  women,  who,  instead  of  the 
yatkmak  (veil) ,  carry  straw  baskets  on 
their  heads ;  and  that  they  mix  sugar 
and  milk  with  their  cofiee  • '  This  last 
sally  set  the  whole  assembly  (bis  High- 
ness excepted)  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Among  those  who  stood  near  the  foun- 
tain in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  I  heard 
several  exclaim,  with  respect  to  the 
coffee  with  sugar  and  milk,  KufirUr! 
(Ah,  ye  infideU !) 

<*  His  Highness,  who  had  by  this  time 
recovered  his  good  humour,  now  began 
to  put  several  questions  respecting  Frank- 
fort, its  distance  from  Cairo,  its  situ- 
ation, &c.  <  Pray  tell  roe,'  be  asked 
among  other  questions,  '  to  whom  does 
this  city,  where  there  are  so  many 
scholars,  belong  ?  for  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  In  Germany  forty-nine 
Sovereigns,  partly  Sultans,  partly  KraU 
(kings),  and  lUmmk  (dukes).'  This 
quesBon  could  not  be  answered  at  the 
moment,  since  none  of  those  present 
had  ever  before  heard  of  Frankfort ; 
but  they  promised  the  Pasha  to  inquire 
in  the  city,  and  inform  him  of  the  result. 
At  the  end  of  the  Divan,  his  Highness 
became  so  good-humoured  as  to  offer 
himself  ready  to  give  to  each  of  these 
good  uUmoi  a  firman  for  the  reception 
of  a  hundred  urdtbt  (a  measure)  of  beans, 
from  the  stores  at  ^ulac  (a  suburb  of 
Cairo),  as  hachHwk  (a  present  given 
among  the  Turks  for  performed  ser- 
vices) :  but  being  told  by  Mr.  liabro, 
who  had  been  iu  Paris,  and  tlierefore 
knows  every  thing,  that  they  eat  no 
Egyptian  beans,  he  replied  that  he  waa 
sorry  for  that ;  but,  if  tney  should  come 
to  Cairo,  he  would  give  to  each  of  them 
a  cup  of  coffee,  aud  a  long  pipe  with  au 
am  Iyer  muuth-piece." 

Otwcs. — The  contest  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Greeks  still  continues, 
though,  we  trust,  the  final  success  of 
the  latter  in  the  establishment  of  their 
independence  is  certain.  The  able 
Report  of  Captain  Blacquiere,  pre- 
sented to  the  Greek  Committee  about 
the  middle  of  the  past  year,  contains 
the  fullest  information  of  the  present 
state  and  resources  of  Greece,  drawn 
from  personal  observations  made  in  a 
visit  to  that  coimtry  on  behalf  of  the 
Greek  Committee  in  London.  Its.  great 
length ,  and  the  pressure  of  other  matter, 
alreadyextendingfarbeyondourprescri- 
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bed  limits,  alone  prevent  our  reprintini; 
that  interesting  document  in  our  work. 
As  the  Greek  Committee  still  continue 
their  labours,  however,  we  shall  notice 
the  future  events  that  may  transpire  re- 
spectinr  this  struggle  of  an  oppressed 
people  tor  liberty ;  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  that  the  world 
has  for  some  time  witnessed,  and  one 
that  ouffht  to  command  the  aid  of  every 
friend  oc  humanity. 

We  feel  proud  of  the  opportunity  thus 
aCfotded  us  to  record  an  example  of 
noble  and  disinterested  devotion  to  this 
great  cause,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ad- 
mired»  though  it  may  not  soon  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Hon.  Colonel  Leicester 
Stanhope,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, and  well  known  in  India  as  one  of 
the  firmest  supporters  of  liberal  princi- 
|des,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  pro- 
moters of  improvement  in  that  neglected 
country,  influenced  by  a  desire  of  aid- 
ing the  Greeks  by  somethii^^  more  than 
mere  pecuniary  contribution,  offered 
his  services  to  the  Greek  Committee  to 
proceed,  to  the  seal  of  action  in  the 
Moi«a,  imd  devote  himselfgratuitously 
to  tiie  advancement  of  the  Greek  cause, 
in  such  manner  as  the  exigency  of  their 
wants  miffht  suggest.  This  noUe  offer 
was  readinr  acceded,  and  Colonel  Stan- 
hope left  England  for  Greece  in  October 
last,  and  has  been  ever  since  actively 
engaged  in  the  object  of  his  enterprise. 

The   latest   intelligence    from    that 

Quarter  announces  the  success  of  the 
;reeks  by  land  and  sea :  the  first  in  the 
dispersion  of  two  Turkish  colunms  at , 
ThermopyUs,  by  Ulysses,  and  the  re* 
mdse  Of  an  assaulting  force  at  Missa- 
longa ;  and  the  second  in  a  defeat  of  a 
Turkish  fleet  of  six  Turkish  frigates 
and  seven  corvettes,  by  nine  Greek 
vessels  of  inferior  force.  The  Greek 
fleet  consists  of  62  ships,  stationcjd  in 
the  Archipdago.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
more  numerous,  remains  chiefly  at 
Lemnos  and  Milytene.  The  Greek  Go- 
vernment were  about  to  remove  their 
head-quarters  to  Napoli  di  Romana, 
that  fortress  being  entirely  in  their  pos- 
session. The  only  important  fortress 
in  the  Morea  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  is  Patras,  but  this  is  not  im- 
pregnable. Lord  Byron  had  employed, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  body  of  600  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  brave  and 
tried  Captain,  who  were  about  to  depart 
for  Missalonra,  where  the  Turks  are 
at  present  blockaded  by  a  force  of 
12,000  Albanians  and  8,000  Greeks, 
besides  4,000  at  Castros,  within  eight 
leagues  of  that  place,  to  which  Lord 
iron's  force  of  600  will  be  a  welcome 


addition.  The  German  and  Swiss  Com- 
mittees had  active  and  intelligent  agents 
in  Greece,  and  there  were  also  Russians, 
from  Moscow,  favourable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country :  these  auxi- 
liaries, with  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee in  England,  who  have  not  yet, 
we  hope,  exluiusted  British  braevotenea 
in  so  noble  a  cause,  cannot  fail,  in  aao- 
ther  season  at  the  utmost,  to  render  tfaa 
Greek  struggle  so  triumphantly  suc- 
cessful as  to  remove  for  ever  all  appre- 
hension of  their  re-sufaJugatioB  by  ttcir 
cruel  and  bcubarian  oppressors* 

The  ftdlowing  are  some  further  par* 
ticulars  relative  to  the  death  of  Marrat 
Botsaris,  who,  fighting  in  the  good 
cause  of  his  country,  always  behaved 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  heroes  cf 
antiquity.  The  account  of  the  battie  in 
which  he  fell,  has  been  befoR  pub- 
lished, and  we  only  extract  muA.  fur- 
ther particulars  from  the  Bidletin  pub- 
lished at  Kephalovryson,  August  22,  as 
relate  to  Marcus  Botsaris.  TheBulleihi 
comes  from  Corf^  of  the  date  o£  Ae 
22d  of  October:-^ 

<'  At  eleven  o*dock  at  night  the  Gene- 
ral caused  his  troops  to  ofler  a  short 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Armies,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  they  all  adranced) 
and  took  an  oath  to  conquer  or  perish. 
Botcaiis  then  informed  the  other  Com- 
manders that  the  signal  fbr  the  general 
attack  should  be  the  sound  of  ike  % 


pet,  and,  to  prevent  even  accMent,  he 
took  this  instrumoit  into  his  own  hands. 
At  midnight  he  began  to  maith  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion,  and  his  soldieie 
had  no  other  arms  but  tfieir  drawn 
swords.  When  he  approached  the  ene- 
my's camp,  he  caused  it  to  be  reeon- 
noitred  again,  to  guarantee  hhnsdf 
against  chance.  Bemg  infbrufeed  tint 
there  was  no  aHeratkm  in  it,  he  ad- 
vanced with  redoubled  npeed,  supriMd 
the  advanced  posts,  and,  cutting  down 
all  opposition,  penetrated  into  the  mid- 
dle cm  the  camp.  When  be  got  before 
the  Papa's  tent  he  sounded  3ie  trum- 
pet himsdf,  and  at  this  signal  the 
slaughter  began  at  four  difllerei^  points 
of  the  Turkish  army.  Terror  and  death 
prevailed ;  piercing  cries  announced  the 
disorder  and  confiuion  which  bad  over- 
taken the  enemy.  In  some  (daces  the 
leaders  (regardinr  tht  attack  as  a  mere 
panic-terror)  implored  their  soldiers  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  disotder ;  in  other*) 
com^ranions  were  taken  for  enemies,  ttid 
the  Turks  slaughtered  each  other.  Two 
hours  after  the  attack,  during  which  the 
carnage  had  been  great,  the  Moham- 
medans began  to  recover  from  their 
disorder.    Stmck  by  a  powefftd  voice 
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if8iiiii|f  from  the  midst  of  a  Suliot 
battalioDy  they  discovered  the  Com* 
mander  of  the  attack,  and  directed  their 
Are  against  him.  Botzaris  was  wounded 
above  the  waist,  but  in  spite  of  this 
wound  he  continued  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  his  men.  A  soldier  observing; 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  the  Pasha  of 
Delvin<m,  cried  out,  '  There  b  Ismael- 
Pliaissa-Pasha.'  *Try  to  secure  him 
alive/  was  the  command  of  Botzaris. 
Recufnisinff  af^n  at  this  the  voice  of 
the  General,  the  numerous  guard  of  the 
Pasha  poured  a  shower  of  musketry  on 
the  spot,  and  one  of  them  wounded 
Botaaris  mortally  in  the  head.  He  then 
^ve  up  the  command  to  his  brother 
Constantine ;  and  his  Aide-de-Camp, 
who  was  his  cousin,  assisted  by  some 
soldiers,  bore  him  back,  still  living, 
into  his  own  camp.  The  Suliots,  how- 
ever,sacceededintakingIsmael-Pliaissa 
Puha,  whom  they  were  carrying  off, 
when  at  his  piteous  cries  hb  guard  ad- 
vanced with  fiirv  to  rescue  him.  At 
thb  moment  a  Suliot  cut  off  the  Pasha's 
bead  with  his  sword.  The  famous 
Hago-Vessiane,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gubhed  officers  of  Ali  Pasha,  and  who 
has  done  great  mischief  to  the  Greeks 
by  his  pnidence  aikl  hb  counsel,  also 
peiished  by  a  blow  from  a  sabre.  Bot- 
aris  survived  the  victory,  the  news  jyf 
which  sweetened  his  dying  moments. 
This  modem  EpaminonAs  consoled  hb 
officers  who  had  acoompcmied  him,  in 
hb  last  moments,  and  who  could  not 
restrain  their  tears.  <  Can  a  Suliot 
General,'  he  asked  them,  '  ever  desire 
a  more  glorious  death  ?  *  The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
amounted  to  3000.  The  greater  part 
of  hb  provisions  and  ammunition  fell 
into  die  power  of  the  Greeks." 

OrMfe/abndi.— The  Samians  had  made 
peace  with  the  Ipsariots,  by  consenting 
to  receive  the  Uovemor  sent  out  from 
Ipsaria  whom  they  had  previously  re- 
fused, and  the  Ipsariots  had  in  con- 
sequence raised  the  blockade.  The 
people  of  SaouM  were  la  (rood  spirits, 
and  are  said  to  have  10,000  men  under 


Very  late  accounts  from  Tyro  say  that 
a  Commissary  had  arrived  from  the 
Morea,  to  levy  contributions,  but  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  pay  any  thin?, 
and  took  arms  to  drive  away  the  unwel- 
come visitor. 

Letters  from  S3rra  state  that  tran- 
i|ailliw  existed  there,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Catholics  were  in  perfect  amity  with 
each  other. 

Official  accounts  had  been  received 
«l  Zaata  that  Corinth  bad  surrendered 


to  the  Greeks,  the  garrison  of  800  mea 
having  submitted  at  dbcretion. 

hmian  Ji/aiuif  .-'From  the  Ionian  Islands 
we  learn  that  some  recent  despatches 
sent  from  London  to  Malta,  had  occa- 
sioned a  correspondence  between  that 
bland  and  Corfu.  The  Ionian  Govern- 
ment b  stated  to  have  sent  an  agent  to 
Greece,  who  was  commissioned  to  in- 
quire the  opinions  of  the  Chiefs  of  that , 
coimtiy  on  certain  questions.  These  re- 
ports, though  vafue,  had  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  tiie  Ionian  Islands. 

Several  shoclu  of  earthquake  had 
been  felt  in  the  blands,  which  bad  oc% 
casioned  much  alarm.  At  Corfu  no 
damage  had  been  done,  but  at  Ithaca 
some  houses  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
the  inhabitants  kept  out  three  days  in 
the  fields. 

Corfu, — ^The  University  of  thb  town 
will  owe  another  benefit  to  Lord  Guild- 
ford. The  generous  and  enlightened 
protector,  besides  the  boolu  which  he 
nad  transported  from  Paris,  has  just 
got  for  thb  Universi^  a  fine  collection 
of  20,000  stamps  of  Grecian  medals, 
with  tneir  description,  by  M.  Mionnet, 
first  agent  of  the  Cabinet  of  Medab  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

Malta, — ^We  find,  by  recent  accounts 
from  Malta,  that  the  Chief  Judre,  Sir 
Joseph  Zammet,  a  Maltese,  and  iCnight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St 
George,  being  the  first  Order  recentiy 
conferred  by  the  Maltese  Government 
for  the  encouragement  of  legal  talent, 
died  a  short  time  before  the  departure 
of  the  letters.  All  the  Government 
officers  and  merchants  were  invited  to 
the  funeral.  Sir  Joseph  beins:  the  first 
of  the  new  Order  tiiat  had  cued  since 
its  creation,  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  attended  the  funeral,  ordered  au 
the  crosses,  &c.  to  be  buried  with  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Maltahad  previously  sent 
word  that  the  Order  not  bavin?  been  yet 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Kome,  he 
should  not  permit  them  to  be  carried 
with  the  body.  A  long  correspondence 
was  in  consequence  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Bbhop  and  the  Governor  on 
the  subject,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  question  b  now  referred  to  Rome. 
In  the  meantime  two  of  the  Judges  have 
resigned  the  Order,  perceiving  that  the 
Church  dbapproves  of  it. 

The  Malta  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober says — '  *  The  Master  of  an  Austrian 
brig  from  Alexandria  reports  that  the 
Greek  fleet,  fifteen  days  ago,  were 
cruising  off  Ipsara,  and  that  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  having  sprung  up  during 
wie  night,  eight  of  them  parted  com- 
pany from  the  rest,  and  found  them* 
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selves  the  next  moroing^  in  the  midst  of 
the  Turicish  fleet :  an  en^agem'ent  en- 
sued; but  the  Greeics  fortunately  es- 
caped by  sending  two  of  their  fire-ships 
among^  the  Turkish  fleet,  from  which, 
however,  the  latter  suffered  no  material 
damage.** 

Tangier. — ^The  letters  from  Tangier 
announce  the  arrival  there  of  a  great 
number  of  Spanish  refugees,  who  had 
obtained  permission  of  the  Governor  by 
some  brilJes  in  the  form  of  presents,  ft 
was  thought,  however,  their  residence 
there  would  be  but  temporary,  as  it  was 
not  expected  that  the  Emperor  would 
consent  to  their  remaining. 

Gifrra/(ar,— Nothing  of  any  moment 
has  occurred  at  Gibraltar  of  late.  The 
commerce  of  the  place  was  in  a  state  of 
revival,  and  it  was  calculated  that  as 
the  troubles  of  Spain  were  lessened,  the 
trade  of  Gibraltar  would  l>e  as  brisk  as 
before.  A  great  many  of  the  Spanish 
refugees  have  left  that  port  for  England, 
America,  and  elsewhere ;  among  them 
were  the  most  eminent  constitutionalists 
of  the  late  Cortes.  The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Gibraltar,  dated 
the  Uth  of  November,  1823 :  ««  Since  1 
last  wrote  to  vou,  all  the  unfortunate 
members  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and 
other  fugitives  from  Spain,  have  been 
ordered  out  of  the  2;arri6on  in  the  most 
arbitrary  and  cruel  manner,  and  they 
are  most  of  them  gone  to  seek  an  asylum 
on  the  more  hospitable  shores  of  Bar- 
bary.  The  conduct  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment here  has  made  every  one 
ashiimed  of  the  name  of  Englishman  :  it 
certainly  can  never  be  approved  at  home. 
A  subscription  is  now  going  about  for 
these  poor  distressed  exiles,  to  which,  I 
believe,  every  one  contributes  his  mit^ 
except  Lord  Chatham,  General  Don, 
and  a  few  persons  under  their  immediate 
influence." 

Nov.  7.  By  a  vessel  from  Lisbon,  in 
seven  days,  we  hear  that  the  Brazilian 
frigate  Caroline,  Captain  Stewart,  'was 
cruising  off  the  coast,  and  had  taken  se- 
veral prises. 

SOimi  AMERICA. 

C/ii//.^This  State  has  been  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  cimtending  factions  of 
Freyse  and  O'Higgins ;  the  former  the 
present,  and  the  latter  the  late  Director. 
()*Uiggins  and  his  family,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  overpowering  influence  of 
his  adversary,  had  left  Chili  for  Colum- 
bia. ITie  Chilian  government  has  re- 
cently furnished  near  five  thousand  men 
as  auxiliaries  to  emancipate  Peru  from 
the  Spanish  yoke. 

firoiiV. — ^The  only  event  of  any  impor- 
tance in  this  new  empire,  is  the  turrival 


of  commissioners  at  Rio  Janiero  from 
Lisbon,  announcing  to  the  emperor  the 
counter-revolution  of  Poitugal.  These 
commissioners,  however,  the  Emperor 
had  refused  to  see,  unless  they  came 
prepared  with  powers  to  acknowledge 
nis  sovereignty,  which  they  not. possess- 
ing, were  compelled  to  remain  in  a  state 
little  better  than  prisoners  on  board 
their  ships,  not  being  allowed  to  land, 
or  even  send  the  letters  on  shore,  written 
by  the  Queen  of  Portugal  to  her  daugh- 
ter the  Empress.  In  the  other  districts 
of  South  America,  nothing  important 
had  transpired. 

Peni, — The  occurrences  in  this  part 
of  Soutli  America  have  been  far  more 
important  than  in  any  other  of  late, 
this  province  now  forming  the  focus  of 
tlie  royal  cause.  General  Canterac,  the 
royalist  commander,  calculating  on  the 
weakness  of  the  Peruvian  independents, 
broke  up  from  his  cantonments  in  Upper 
Peru,  and  came  down  upon  Lima,  with 
a  force  of  12,000  men,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  that  imperial  city  without  oppo- 
sition, the  Peruvian  government  retiring 
to  Callao.  At  the  time  of  Canterac's 
incursion  he  was  not  aware  that  Geueral 
Bolivar  had  arrived  at  the  latter  port 
•with  the  Columbian  and  Chilian  auxi- 
liaries, and  that  he  had  even  despatched 
an  expedition  by  sem  against  Upper 
Peru.  When  the  accounts  consequently 
reached  him  of  the  landing  of  the  latter 
force  at  Arequipa,  close  to  the  vicinity 
of  his  former  cantomuents,  and  exposing 
his  retreat  to  be  cut  off,  the  greatest 
confusion  prevailed  among  his  troops, 
and  measures  for  speedily  evacuating 
the  city  were  taken  and  immediately 
put  into  effect.  Bolivar,  upon  this,  ad- 
vanced from  Callao,  with  a  view  of  ha- 
rassing his  retreat,  and  by  driving  hink 
on  the  expedition  sent  to  Arequipa,  ex- 
pose him  to  a  double  fire.  Canterac 
with  great  difficulty  and  considerable 
loss,  effected  his  escape  by  flying  to  the 
mountains,  and  Bolivar  returned  to 
Lima,  and  advancing  forward  captured 
Casco  and  some  other  important  places 
in  Upper  Peru.  This  would  seem  very 
decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
arms  in  South  America;  and  it  was 
even  said  that  Canterac  himself  was  not 
so  warm  in  the  cause  of  royalty  as  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  fair  terms  of  negotia- 
tion, which  it  was  thought  Bolivar 
would  offer. 

The  conduct  of  the  royalist  General 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  British  merchants,  was  most 
arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  his  pledge 
given  prior  to  the  capitulation,  compel- 
ling them  to  pay  forty  per  cent,  on  the 
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value  of  their  goods,  and  subsequently 
seizing  the  greater  portion  of  them.  It 
is  thought  a  claim  will  be  made  by  the 
British  ministry  on  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  the  amount  of  the  goods  thus 
seized. 

Coktmina, — The  principal  event  of  re- 
neral  interest  which  has  occurred  in  Uus 
State,  is  the  siege  of  Puerto  Cabello,  the 
only  remaining  Spanish  possession  in 
this  part  of  South  America,  and  which 
has  been  undertaken  with  great  energy 
by  General  Paez ;  who,  from  very  late 
accounts,  appears  to  have  taken  the  town 
and  the  approaches  on  the  land-side, 
and  to  have  forced  the  garrison  to  retire 
to  the  castle.  A  Columbian  naval  force 
was  also  blockading  the  harbour,  and 
diere  was  every  prospect  of  this  last  re- 
maining relic  of  Spanish-American  so- 
vereignty yielding  to  the  powerful  arms 
of  the  republicans. 

According  to  advices  from  Caraccas 
of  the  7th  of  October,  letters  have  been 
received  in  that  city  from  the  illustrious 
Bolivar,  written  after  the  subjugation  of 
Pasto,  and  immediately  before  his  de- 
parture for  Peru.  In  these,  the  Presi- 
dent takes  leave  of  his  friends  in  a  feel- 
ing and  pathetic  manner,  and  announces 
that  he  was  setting  off  for  Peru,  at  the 
head  of  16,000  soldiers,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  not  returning  to  Coliimbia 
until  peace  was  restored  in  the  sister 
republic,  and  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  his  own  country  uereby  for 
ever  ensured.  This  masterpiece  of  his 
military  glory,  Bolivar  trusted  to  be  able 
to  achieve  before  a  year  had  elapsed, 
and  had  adopted  the  resolution,  as  soon 
as  it  was  accomplished,  of  retiring  from 
active  life,  and  terminating  his  days 
quieUy  in  the  city  which  gave  him  birth. 

Itfsico.— -There  is  nothing  to  notice 
In  this  newly  created  State,  which  re- 
mains very  unsettled ;  although  the 
republican  party  is  actively  forming  a 
system  of  government  which  is  on  the 
Dlan  of  that  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

WEST  INDltSS. 

Demtnra. — ^The  recent  intelligence 
from  the  West  India  Islands,  has  been 
of  unusual  importance.  An  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  m  August,  in  Demerara, 
when  thousands  of  the  black  slaves 
of  that  colony  armed  themselves  and 
assembled  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
obtaining-  emancipaton,  and  rendering 
that  island  independent.  From  the 
latest  accounts  received  in  England,  it 
appears  that,  early  on  Monday,  the 
iBth  of  August,  a  servant  of  Alexander 
Simpson,  esq.,  a  planter  on  the  estate 
tailed  lie  Reduit;  reported  t9  bis  master 


that  a  revolt  was  meditated  by  th« 
negroes  on  the  east  coast,  and  that  the 
evening  of  the  above  day  was  the  time 
fixed  for  carrying  it  into  efliect.^  Mr^ 
Simpson  immediately  communicated 
this  mformation  to  the  Burgher  Officers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  proceeded  to 
George  Town  to  acquaint  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  and  his  suite,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry , 
proceeded  up  the  coast,  and  discovering 
a  fire  in  the  direction  of  Plantatwn 
Success,  he  despatched  the  cavalry  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  himself  going 
forward  to  Le  Resouvenir,  where  a  nu- 
merous party  of  negroes,  chiefly  armed, 
were  seen  advancing.  These  were  re- 
monstrated with  by  the  Governor,  who 
stated  that  the  Government  was  busied 
in  adopting  measures  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  and  further  advised 
them  to  retire  peaceably  to  their  dwel- 
lings. A  momentary  acquiescence  seemr 
ed  to  be  mamfested,  until  one  of  the 
ringleaders  discharged  a  musket  at 
the  Governor,  though  happily  without 
effect.  Both  himsdlf  and  suite  being; 
however,  without  arms,  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  retreat,  and  the  negroes 
commenced  their  operations  by  break- 
ing down  the  public  bridges,with  a  view 
to  obstruct  the  approach  of  the  mili- 
tary. It  was  the  plan  of  the  slaves  to 
imprison  all  the  whites  and  seize  their 
arms ,  in  which  they  succeeded  in  nearly 
fifty  plantations.  The  employment  of 
the  military  being  now  the  only  alter- 
native, detachments  of  regular  troops, 
under  Ci^tain  Stewart,  and  the  Rifle 
Corps,  under  Captain  Ceval,  Were  de- 
spatched to  the  scene  of  revolt  in  the 
course  of  the  Monday  night,  the  former 
of  which  came  up  with  the  revolters  on 
the  same  night  at  Plantation  Witten- 
burgh,  and,  after  a  short  eng«gement, 
compelled  them  to  retreat  wiui  loss  ; 
and  a  detachment  of  the  21st  regiment^ 
under  Lieutenant  Peddie,  continued  to 
push  forward,  forcing  the  negroes  to 
letu-e  before  it.  On  the  foliowinc 
morning,  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  colony,  every  white  in- 
habitant was  armed,  the  seamen  of  the 
shipping  were  formed  into  a  marine 
battalion^nd  patrols  paraded  the  streets 
of  George  Town.  The  ladies  and  other 
females  were  sent  on  board  the  ship- 
ping for  safety*  On  this  i»y  the  re- 
volters, to  the  number  of  800,  attacked 
Lieutenant  Brady,  who,  with  a  detach- 
ment, was  stationed  in  advance  of  Ma  • 
haica,  and,  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  surround  him,  forced  him  to  retreat 
back  to  that  post.  On  the  20th  other  de- 
tftchmeuts  had  arrived,  and  the  negroe* 
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ir«re  sticdef  sirely  attacked  and  defeated 
at  the  various  estates  on  the  east  coast, 
with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners.  On  the 
3Sd  the  troops  advanoed  to  the  jdanta- 
tion  Bachelor's  Adventure,  where  tram 
two  to  three  thousand  of  the  revolted 
slaves  were  posted,  and  a  conflict  of 
some  duration  todi  place,  which  terml-i 
nated  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
negroes,  wi^  the  loss  of  ahout  150  of 
them.  This  was  the  last  serious  action  ; 
Ibr,  upon  the  Governor's  p«t)claiming 
an  amnesty  to  all  but  the  ringleaders, 
ipreat  numbers  returned  to  their  work, 
and  the  detachments  of  troops  rapidly 
pursued  such  as  retained  their  arms, 
which  rendered  their  rallying  impossi- 
ble. By  the  23d  almost  the  whole  of 
the  slaves  had  thrown  down  their  arms, 
with  the  excqDtion  of  a  few  of  the  ring- 
leaders, who  fled  to  the  woods,  where 
they  were  followed  by  the  native  Indians 
employed  fbr  the  occasion,  and  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  On  the  25th  •  a 
general  Court  Martial  assembled  at  the 
Colony  House,  fbr  the  trial  of  the  of- 
fsnders,  which,  on  the  date  of  the  latest 
advices  (21  st  (k September),  continued 
sitting.  The  consmraey,  it  appears, 
was  most  extensive  in  its  ramifications, 
comprising  not  only  the  negroes  of  the 
east  coast,  but  those  of  the  estates  to 
windwud  9  the  former  onlv  rose,  how-* 
ever,  owing  to  the  signal  having  been 
fflven  too  soon  $  and  to  this  onlv  can 
be  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  co- 
lony, for,  had  the  rev<dt  been  simulta- 
neous, the  military  force  would  have 
been  found  inadequate  to  put  them 
down.  The  negroes  on  the  east  coast 
being  unable  to  makehead alone  ai^unst 
the  troops,  and  flying  in  all  directions, 
those  on  liie  other  estates,  implicated 
In  the  conspiracy,  but  who  had  not 
openly  revolted,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
their  share  of  it  by  keeping  quiet,  to 
which  the  speedy  restoration  of  tran- 
cmilllty  may  oe  attributed.  It  appears 
niat  very  loose  and  inaccurate  r^rts 
•f  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  had 
becnn  propagated  by  the  Missionaries 
at  Demerara,  and,  joined  to  the  pro- 
ceedincs  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia** 
mtii^niA k4 these  unfortunate  beings 
.  lato  open  insnfiection,  the  plan  of 
which  nad  been  long  brooded  over. 
We  regret,  for  the  honour  of  our  coun- 
trymen, toatate  tbat  two  Missionaries 
are  in  custody,  charged  with  being 
deeply  implicated  in.  the  rising :  their 
Ip^al  nad  not  commenced  when  the  last 
accounts  came  away,  but  was  soon  to 
come  on.  Of  course  an  entire  stop  had 
been  put  to  business  of  every  description 
at  Demerara,  martial  law  being  still  in 


force  through  the  colony ;  and  thoueh 
the  revolt  had  been  suppressed,  yet  the 
distrust  of  both  planters  and  slaves  was 
mutual,  while  the  law  of  the  bayonet 
had  superseded  that  of  civil  humanity. 
The  efi^ect  of  this  insurrection  has  be^ 
the  destruction  of  many  unfortunate 
negroes,  and  an  astonishing  deteriora-* 
tion  in  the  value  of  West  India  pro- 
perty. K^nforcements  of  troops  have 
since  been  sent  from  home  to  Demerara, 
Barbadoes,  and  some  other  contiguous 
islands,  as  from  the  evidence  that  has 
been  produced  at  the  examination  of 
the  slaves  by  the  Court  Martial,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  coi\spiracy 
at  Demerara  is  only  a  link  connected 
with  a  chain  of  revolt,  which  runs 
throughout  our  West  Indian  Colonies  to 
an  alfurming  extent. 

The  later  accounts  convey  nothing  in 
addition  to  the  account  we  have  given 
above.  Up  to  the  end  of  October  the 
colony  was  still  under  martial  law,  but 
no  further  insurrections  had  taken  place. 
Elliot,  one  of  the  Missionaries,  had  been 
discharged  from  confinement,  there 
being  no  proof  of  his  culpability.  Smith, 
the  other,  had  however  been  put  upon 
his  trial,  but  it  had  not  terminated  when 
the  last  letters  came  away. 

Jamaiea, — The  accounts  from  Ja- 
maica state  every  thing  to  be  unusually 
unfavourable  there,  partly  owing  to 
the  depression  in  colonial  produce, 
but  principally  from  apprehensions  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  Par- 
liament, which  had  occasioned  great 
uneasiness,  and  caused  a  deterioration 
in  freehold  property.  Great  fears 
were  entertained  that  the  measures 
then  discussed  would  be  persevered 
in  next  Session ;  and  the  operation  of 
this  idea  may  be  better  understood  when 
we  state  that  slaves  in  that  island  were 
totally  unsaleable,  no  person  being  will- 
ing to  purchase,  from  an  apprehension 
that  a  revolt  among  them  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  any  of  the 
proposed  measures  of  Parliament.  To 
show  the  important  results  to  be  ^pre- 
hended  from  a  revolt  of  the  negroes  at 
Jamaica,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  number  of  slaves  in  that  island 
was  estimated  at  350,000,  which,  if 
correct,  forms  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity. St.  Lucie  is  stated  to  have  been 
under  martial  law  for  the  last  two 
months,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt 
being  apprehended)  and  these  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  safety  of  Euro- 
pean life,  had  tended  totally  to  destroy 
the  struggling  commerce  of  the  West 
India  platers,  and  to  plunge  them 
Into  those  difficulties  from  which,  for  a 
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coDtidavble  period,  they  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  emei^  Not  only  were 
the  planters  embarrassed  by  these  fet- 
ters on  their  commerce,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  apparently  desperate 
state  of  their  finances,  the  creditors 
wereusini^  coeicive  measures  to  seise 
upon  the  wreck  of  their  property,  con- 
sidering, otherwise,  the  whole  as  irre- 
trien^bfy  lost.  In  support  of  this,  we 
have  seen  letters  from  Demerara,  Bar-  . 
badoes,  and  Jamaica^  avowinir  this  to 
be  the  case,  and  Ae  number  of  persons 
abovt  to  lesfe  the  colonies  was  unusu* 
ally  great,  comprising  nearly  all  those 
whoae  pn^perty  was  of  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit of  theur  departure. 

The  minds  of  the  black  population 
of  Jamaica  were  in  a  veiy  feverish  state^ 
and  two  orAreefree  negroes  had  been 
shipped  offfrom  the  island,  having  been 
found  with  inflammatory  documents  in 
tbeir  possession,  said  to  relate  to  a  pro- 
ject formed  by  Boyer,  in  St.  Domingo, 
to  induce  the  nerroes  to  rise  m  wmm, 
to  declaim  themsdves  tne^  and  to  mur- 
der all  tke  whites.  The  planters  attri- 
buted all  these  occurrences  to  the  men* 
sures  adopted  at  home,  and  of  course 
were  gready  irritated  in  consequence. 
At  Kingston  a  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  hM  taken  place,  at  which  the  fbl'^ 
lowing  resolutions  were  passed  :-— 

1 .  That  ^e  rkhts  and  privileges  of  the 
first  setUers  in  Jamaica  were  cleariy  de- 
fined, and  that  they  extend  to  the  pre- 
sent descendants  with  all  the  immunities 
solemnly  and  inrevocably  granted  by  the 
original  charter  of  Carles  the  Second. 

2.  That  we  view  with  astonishment  the 
ddiberations  of  the  parent  Parttament, 
wrought  upon  by  an  impure  fM;tion,whidK, 
under  the  mask  of  relkion,  seeks  to  strew 
anardiy  and  Immorality  among  the  la- 
bouring class  of  a  community,  of  which 
the  British  emmre  can  exhibit  no  parallel 
in  comfort  or  in  social  habits. 

3.  That  in  the  legislative  body  of  Ja- 
maica is  invested  the  only  power  on  earth 
to  tax  us  and  to  frame  laws  for  our  inter- 
nal government. 

4.  That  our  legislation  has  shown  Hs 
wisdom  on  every  occasion,  and  has  Justi- 
fied the  sotemn  authority  vested  in  it  by 
the  Kmg,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain.  In  no  case  has  it  denied  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown^  in  none  flinched 
from  a  manly  display  of  its  means  in  sup- 
port of  that  Crown  throughout  its  various 
struggles,  be  they  in  part  epochs  of  re- 
bellion or  to  oppose  a  foreign  yoke. 

5.  That  as  a  deliberate  bodv,  sanctioned 
by  irrevocable  charter,  the  l^slature  of 
Jamitka  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  only  judge 
of  internal  regplationii :  that  we  are  con- 
vinced it  wUl  not  forsake  oirr  rights,  no 

s  tea  it  will  descit  iu  owft^r^lfata 


which  it  has  tempered  (as  much  as  local 
circumstances  have  permitted)  to  the  tone 
of  KngHsh  sentiment. 

6.  That  we  will  go  hand  in  hand,  with 
the  island  at  large,  in  defending  our  pro- 
perty, which  b  as  legitimate  and  as  un- 
alienable as  any  frediold  of  the  Unhed 
Kingdom. 

GrvNo^a.— The  accounts  from  Gre« 
nada  bring  an  important  Resolution^ 
adopted  by  a  Cominittec  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  with  regard  to  die  firea 
negroes  of  that  island,  which  would 
seem  to  augur  a  more  liberal  policy 
than  has  hitherto  distinguished  colonial 
legislation.  This  document  is  com* 
posed  of  three  articles,  which,  as  they 
are  not  very  long^  we  give  entire. 

1.  Hiat  the  Committee  is  of  opinion 
the  free  cokiured  inhabitants  of  these 
Islands  are  a  respectable,  well  behaved 
class  of  the  oommuni^^  and  possessed  of 
considerable  property  In  the  Colony. 

2.  That  it  is  of  ophdon  that  a  BIH 
should  be  immediately  brouj^t  into  the 
House  of  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
repeaHng  the  second  chmse  or  Judve 
Smith's  CoUectkm  Law,  in  so  fM*  as  tne 
rixhts  and  property  of  the  free  cokMured 
inhabitants  areaflRccted  thereby. 

3.  lliat  the  electife  franchise  ought  to 
be  extended  to  free  people  of  oohMrpoa* 
sessing  the  qualificatiott  requfred  by  the 
Uurd  clause  of  the  Elcctkm  Act. 

The  above  is  a  most  important  docu- 
ment, and  win  tend  more  ^an  any 
thing  to  preserve  Grenada  ftxmi  the  hor- 
rors of  msurrection,  as,  by  elevating 
the  free  negro  into  a  portion  of  one  <» 
the  estotes  of  the  colony,  he  has  become 
possessed  of  a  '*  local  haUtation  and  a 
name,"  which  it  is  his  interest  to  pre* 
serve  from  destruction  ;  and,  by  placing 
him  on  a  level  with  the  Eun^pean,  has 
yi^ded  to  him  a  statkm  inaoeiety  which 
It  is  his  policy  to  retain. 

^mfgne.— At  Antigua  the  House  d 
Assembly  had  been  principaHy  occapled 
in  discussions  as  to  preserving  that 
island  from  anarchy  and  insurrectioiu 
On  the  dd  of  July  the  House  of  At« 
sembly  .sat  with  closed  doors,  and  re- 
mained'secret  during  the  discussion.  It 
was  understood  the  subject  of  debato 
was,  to  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
metUate  establishment  of  an  effective 
militia,  to  cuard  against  any  evil  at* 
tempt  on  uie  peace  of  that  colony, 
which  might  result  from  the  measures 
proposed  in  the  last  session  of  I^Burlia- 
ment,  and  this  motio«i  was  frurther  un- 
derstood to  have  been  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Committees  had  been  af^faited  by 
&e  Legislature  to  report  on  the  men- 
9ttres  most  ndyisable  to  be  adopted  In 
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consequence  of  the  proceedinrs'in  the 
British  Parliament.  The  muitia  had 
been  embodied  to  meet  the  apprehended 
rising  of  the  negroes,  and  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  meet  any  danger  that 
might  occur. 

Dominica. — In  Dominica  a  misun- 
derstanding had  arisen  between  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  the  Governor, 
as  to  the  right  of  fixing  and  regulatin? 
fees.  The  Assembly  had  passed  a  BiU 
to  regulate  the  fees  of  the  naval  officer, 
which  was  sent  to  the  (Council  for  its 
concurrence :  no  more  was  heard  of  it, 
till,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Assembly,  a 
list  was  issued  by  tne  Governor,  difier- 
ing  most  essentially  fromthatpassed  by 
the  House.  This  measure  of  his  £x- 
ceUency,  the  House  of  Assembly  re- 
sisted, as  an  unconstitutional  attempt 
to  tax  the  subject  without  the  consent 
of  those  electeid  as  his  representatives, 
and  a  somewhat  warm  discussion  had 
been  the  consequence  between  the  par- 
ties, which,  when  the  last  accounts 
came  away,  appeared  at  its  height,  and 
was  engaging  the  entire  attention  of 
the  colonbts.  In  fact,  the  dispute  was 
little  less  than  an  open  warfare  between 
the  Legislatorial  and  Representative 
Goremments,  the  House  of  Assembly 
having  published  the  following  Reso- 
lutions adopted  at  one  of  their  Sttings  : 

Resolved— Tliat  by  the  Constitution 
granted  to  this  Colony  by  his  Migesty's 
Proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October,  1763, 
the  right  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Islana  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  Coun- 
cil, and  Assembly :  and  it  is  the  unde- 
nmble  and  unalienable  right  of  this  House 
to  originate  all  Bills  bv  which  taxes  are 
to  be  imposed  in  this  Island. 

Resolved— That  tlie  Government  and 
Privy  Council  do  not  possess  any  power 
or  authority  to  impose  any  taxes  upon  the 
subject,  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  shape 
whatever,  either  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
^overnuient  or  for  private  use. 

Resolved- That  the  fees  established  by 
the  Governor  and  Privy  Council,  for  the 
Naval  Officer,  is  a  tax  upon  the  subject, 
and  cannot  be  imposed  but  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature, 

Resolved— T|»^t  /mch  an  unparliamen- 
tary attempt  to  raise  a  tax  upon  the  sub* 
Ject,  is  ft  nolation  of  the  Constitution  uf 
this  Island,  and  of  our  known  apd  indis* 
putable  prtvU^  and  right. 

Resolved-^fhat  tiic  House  will  strenu- 
eosly  resist  all  such  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  attempts,  and  will  not  allow 
any  of  their  customs,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, to  be  ioFaded,  without  instautiv 
taking  measures  for  their  assertion  fuid 
vindkation. 

Buffbadoes.'^A.t  Darbadoes  a  meeting 
of  the  Clergy  of  that  island  took  place 


in  August,  when  various  resolutions 
were  entercMl  into  for  the  better  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  religious  duties, 
to  effect  which  certain  plans  were  about 
to  be  carried  into  efl^t.  This  meet- 
ing appears  to  have  originated  from  the 
complaints  made  by  the  planters  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Dissenting  Mission- 
aries, who,  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
converts  among  the  slaves,  omitted  first 
to  discover  whether  the  minds  of  these 
people  were  in  a  sufficienUy  calm  and 
civilized  state  to  receive  the  doctrines 
they  disseminated,  in  the  meaning  with 
which  they  were  given. 

The  Missionaries  at  Bariiadoes  appear . 
to  be  equally  obnoxious  to  the  planters 
there  as  tiieir  brethren  in  the  other 
islands.  One  of  these,  named  Shrews- 
bury, having  been  suspected  of  sending 
home  a  slanderous  account  of  the  habits 
and  dispositions  of  the  colonists  of  Bar- 
badoes,  was  insulted  by  the  blowing  of 
horns,  firing  of  squibs,  and  other  im^t- 
ing  and  irritating  conduct  in  front  of 
his  meeting-house,  with  a  view  of  com- 
pelling him  to  leave  the  island.  This 
novel  method  of  exulsion  not  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect,  a  paper  was 
hand^  round,  on  the  19th  or  October, 
signed  Z,  inviting  the  populace  to  meet 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with 
pickaxes.  Sec,  whiclrhad  the  effect  of 
causing  an  assemblage  of  upwards  of 
1000  people,  who  immediately  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  chapel,  and 
by  12  o'clock  had  entirely  razed  it  to  the 

ground  and  carried  away  the  whole  of 
le  materials.  The  Governor  had  issued 
a  reward  of  100/.  for  the  discovery  of 
the  offenders,  but  this  had  only  pro- 
duced a  counter  one,  in  which  those 
concerned  threatened  vengeance  on  any 
one  who  should  turn  informer.  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tumult,  fled  for  safetv  to  some 
other  part  of  the  island,  or  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  venp^eance  of  the  assailants.  He 
is  a  Missionary  of  the  Wesleyan  per- 
suasion. 

Berbice, — By  accounts  received  from 
this  colony  we  learn  that,  on  the  news  ' 
reaching  there  of  the  negroes  havitig 
risen  into  open  revolt  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Missionaries ;  a  large  body  of 
people  assembled  before  the  meeting- 
house at  that  place  and  entirely  de- 
strojred  it  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
leaving  scarcely  a  wall  standing. 

Tobago. — A  Bill  for  the  amelioration 
of  tile  slaves  was  in  progress  at  Tobago, 
and  a  Bill  had  passed  the  House  grant- 
ipg  the  Collector  of  his  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms five  per  cept,  on  all  duties  col-. 
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leded  by^  him  inkier  the  AcU  3rd  Geo. 
IV.  caps.  44  and  45,  and  the  same  was 
tndeved  by  the  Hon.  Board  of  CoimcU  to 
be  read  that  day  six  months. 

Violent  disputes  have  arisen  between 
tiie  Governor  and  the  House  of  Assem^ 
bly,  and  the  latter  had  moved  the  fol- 
lowing Resolotions : — 

1.  That  the  right  of  appomdng  a  Colo- 
nial Housekeeper  has  been  vested,  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  this  Colony,  with 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  and 
that  the  same  belongs  to  the  twolnranches 
aeoonUngly. 

2.  Whereas  his  Excellency,  in  his  Mes- 
sage of  the  29th  of  July,  stated  that  this 
House  had  insinuated  to  him  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  Session  being  pro- 
tracted to  an  unusual  length.  This  House 
disdaims,  in  the  strongest  terms,  all  idea 
of  such  insinuation. 

3.  That  the  two  Houses  are  the  Consti- 
tutional advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  have 
a  right  to  represent,  in  proper  and  suit- 
able hmgnage,  any  grievance  the  country 
may  hiboor  under,  to  the  Executive.  That 
the  Message  of  this  House  to  bis  Excel- 
kocy,  o€  ine  28th  of  July,  was  written  m 


the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  on 
a  measure  which  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Colouy,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  its 
credit,  its  respectability,  its  honourable 
engagements  to  public  creditors  and  to 
the  different  pubbc  officers  of  this  Colony* 

Tcbago, — Such  is  the  distressed  state 
of  the  Island  of  Tobago,  that,  on  the 
application  of  the  Governor  for  700/.  to 
repair  Fort  St.'George,  so  highly  neces* 
sary  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the 
colony,  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  was, 
that  from  the  unparalleled  state  of  dis- 
tress into  which  the  coloinr  had  fallen, 
the  House  was  totally  unable  to  comply 
with  his  Excellence's  wishes. 

St,  Kitts.-^The  petition  from  the  fre« 
coloured  inhabitants  to  the  House  of 
Assembly,  sulnnitting  to  its  condder<> 
ation  certain  political  disabUitaes  which 
attach  to  that  class  of  the  community, 
and  soliciting  an  abrogation  of  the  seve- 
ral Acts  by  which  thme  disabilities  ar6 
created,  was  about  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Assembly, 
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January.  Lord  Amherst,  by  special 
invitation,  dined  with  the  Hon.  Court  of 
Directors,  in  company  with  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Grant,  the  Lcxrd  Chief  Baron,  and  seve-* 
ral  other  distinguished  individuals,  on 
the23d« 

February.  The  Rev.  Reginald  Heber, 
D.D.  was.  appointed  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

2d.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Cape,  M.  A. 
of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  and  chafdain  at  the 
Company's  Military  Seminary,  at  Addis- 
combe.  His  MajesUr  was  {leased  to 
crant  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  to  Sir 
Edward  Hyde  East^  late  Chief  Justice  at 
Calcutta. 

HieLords  of  the  Treasury  determined 
the  qneation  of  tibe  Deccan  prize  money. 


I.  That  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
Deccan  army  should  share  t(X  the  booty 
actaaDy  captured  by  each  respectively  j 
and  their  LordsUps,  therefore,  overruied 
an  agreement,  which  was  entered  into, 
for  uie  whole  of  the  Deccau  army  to 
thue  with  each  other ;  considering  that 
ia  case  of  such  sharing  there  could  be 
no  emritabie  reason  why  their  Lordships 
•hMd  not  advise  that  all  the  tropM 
kpm  the  different  Presidencies  should 
be  aUofwed  to  participate. 

OtmkI.  HeraU^  VoL  1, 


2.  That  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  having 
been  Commander-in-chi^  of  ^e  Drccan 
army  until  the  31  st  of  March,  1818; 
was,  with  his  staff,  entitled  to  share 
as  an  actual  captor  in  all  the  booty 
taken  by  the  separate  divisions  of  that 
army. 

This  decision  consequently  excludes 
the  Marquess  of  Hastinrs  and  the  grand 
army  (except  General  Hardyman's  di- 
vision) from  any  share  in  the  prize 
money. 

March.  A  quarterly  General  Court  of 
Proprietors  was  held  at  the  East  India 
House  on  the  19th.  The  first  business 
that  was  brought  before  the  Court,  was  a 
resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
grant  to  Major  Camac  of  the  Madras  es- 
tablishment, the  sum  of  30,000  rupees. 
The  grant,  which  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  D.  Kinnaird,  and  support* 
ed  by  Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  Rigby  and  Mr. 
Grant,  was  ultimately  agreed  to.  A  de- 
bate ensued  on  the  state  of  the  East  India 
Sugar  trade,  when  in  consequence  of  the 
length  to  which  the  discussion  had  ex- 
tended, the  further  consideration  of  the 
question  was  pos^ned  to  the  21st; 
and  after  some  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  college  at  Hayleybury,  from 
Mr.  D.  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Hume,  the 
Court  adjourned  till  that  day. 
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The  debate  on  the  East  India  Sugar 
question  was  resumed,  on  the  21st,  and 
Mr.  Weedinr,  Mr.  Macaulev,  Mr.  S. 
Dixon,  Mr.  R.  Jaclcson,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, haring  delivered  their  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Forbes  bavins 
shortly  rmlied,  a  ballot  was  demanded 
and  fixed  for  April  B. 

ApriL  On  the  8th,  a  ballot  was  taken  at 
the  Sast  India  House  on  Mr.  Forbes 's 
motion  respecting  the  excessive  duties  on 
East  India  sugar,  the  result  of  which 
was  as  follows  : — For  the  question,  479; 
against  it,  189 ;  majority,  290. 

Sir  Edward  Barnes  was  appointed 
covemor  of  Ceylon,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Edward  Paget^  who  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  India. 

In  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
services  of  the  65th  regiment  in  India 
and  Arabia,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
approve  of  its  bearing  on  its  colours  the 
figure  of  the  royal  tiger,  with  tiie  word 
'*  India"  superscribed,  and  also  the  word 
**  Arabia"  beneath  the  figure  and  num- 
ber of  the  regiment. 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of 
Hastings  landed  at  Gibraltar  from  on 
board  we  Glasgow  frigate,  on  the  30th. 
*  May.  A  General  Court  of  Proprietors 
was  b6ld  at  the  East  India  House  on  the 
I4th.  Aft^r  a  letter  from  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings;  expressive  of  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  resolutions 
of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  had  been 
read,  the  Court  proceeded  to  take  into 
consideration  a  resolution  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  grant  60,0002.  per  an- 
num to  His  Majesty's  Government, 
on  account  of  retiring  pay,  pensions, 
&c.  in  Inspect  of  His  Maiesty's  forces 
serving  in  the  E^ast  Indies.  A  de- 
bate ensued,  and  the  resolution  was 
at  length  agreed  to.  The  grant  to 
Major  Camac  was  submitted  for  con- 
firmation, and  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  supported 
bv  Mr.  Money  and  Mr.  Trant :  it  was 
ultimately  confirmed.  The  petition  to 
Piirliament  on  the  subject  of  the  equa- 
lisation of  the  duties  on  East  and  West 
India  Sugars,  framed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  was  then  read  and  una- 
nimooslv  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Whitmore  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  22d,  ''  That  a  Se- 
lect Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Duties  on  East  and  West  India 
Sugars."  The  proposition  was  ably 
supported  by  Messrs.  Ricardo,  Wilber- 
fbrce.  Money,  Forbes,  andWigram»and 
as  strenuously  opposed  by  Messrs.  R.  C. 
Ellis,  K.  Douglas,  Robertson,  Marryatt, 
Huskisson,  and  Wynne.  It  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  161  to  34. 


Col.  Baillie,  late  Resident  at  Luck- 
now,  was,  on  the  28th,  elected  to  the 
seat  in  the  Direction,  vacant  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Joseph  Cotton,  Esq. 

June.  A  Special  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors was  neld  at  the  East  India  House, 
on  the  10th.  The  Chairman  stated,  that 
the  Court  was  summoned  specially  to 
consider  of  a  resolution  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  for  establishing  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  in  the 
room  of  the  Recorder's  Court ;  and  also 
for  making  sundry  alterations  in  the  ex" 
isting  provisions  as  to  the  pensions  to 
the  members  of  Indian  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature on  retirement ;  and  as  to  rrant- 
ing  a  pension  to  the  Recorder  of  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island  on  retirement.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  R.  Jackson,  Mr.  Gaha- 
gan,  and  Mr.  Trant,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  The  next  business 
brou|^ht  before  the  Court  was  a  re* 
solution  (^  the  Court  of  Directors  for 
altering  the  time  which  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  shall  serve  in  India  to  en* 
title  him  to  a  retiring  pension,  and 
to  provide  for  the  expense  of  his  visi- 
tation and  residence,  and  also  for  mak- 
ing certain  regulations  as  to  the  time 
of  service  in  India  which  shall  entitle 
the  several  Archdeacons  in  his  dio- 
cese  to  receive  retiring  pensions.  After 
some  observations  fh>m  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  R.  Jackson,  Mr.  Trant,  and  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
approved  of.  Mr.  Gahagan  intimated 
to  the  Court,  that  he  thought  it  would 
well  become  them  to  make  a  volun- 
tary contribution  to  the  fUnds  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  London,  but  no  fur- 
ther observation  was  made  on  the  sub? 
ject. 

A  General  Court  of  Proprietors  was 
held  at  the  East  India  House,  on  the 
13th,  at  which  the  resolutions  of  the 
previous  Court,  with  respect  to  Judicial 
and  Ecclesiastical  Pensions,  were  una- 
nimously, confirmed.-  The  Court  then 
proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  6f  the  East  India  Trade  Bill, 
and  the  Chairman  moved  a  resolution 
expressive  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
Court  in  that  measure  I  Mr.  R.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Deputf 
Chairman,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr. 
Lowndes,  severally  addressed  the  Court, 
after  which  the  debate  was  adjourned 
till  June  18.  llie  Court  then  proceeded 
to  take  into  consideration  the  East 
India  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  Chairman 
moved,  *<  Tliat  ibe  Court  approve  of 
the  said  Bill."  Mr.  R.  Jackson  pro- 
posed the  postponement  of  this  subject 
also  to  the  21st,  .and,  after  some  dis- 
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eutsMMi,  ihis  ameDdment  was  negatlred, 
and  theoriffiiial  motion  carried. 

The  Rig^t  Rer.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  and  family  embarked  on  board 
the  Hod.  Company'A  ship,  Thomas 
OranriUey  Capt.  Manninr»  on  the  16th. 

A  Quarterly  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietOTB  was  held  at  the  East  India 
House,  on  the  18th.  The  Court  agreed  to 
a  recommendation  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors to  declare  a  dividend  on  the 
Company's  capital  stock  of  5^  per  cent. 
fur  me  half-year  ending  on  the  5th  of 
July.  A  Report  from  the  Committee  of 
Bye-Laws  was  then  read,  and  that 
Committee  was  re-appointed  for  the 
year  ensuing,  Sir  James  Shaw  being 
elected  in  the  room  of  Wm.  Drew,  Esq. 
deceased.  The  Court  then  resumed  the 
adjourned  debate  on  the  East  India 
Trade  Bill,  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved of. 

July.  A  Special  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors was  heldaitheEastlndiaHouse, 
on  the  2d,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  <<  Bill  for  defraying 
the  Expenses  of  Half- Pay,  Pensions, 
and  other  Allowances,  on  account  of 
his  Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  India ; 
for  regulating  the  Pensions  payable  in 
certain  cases  to  the  Bishop,  Arch- . 
deacons,  and  Judges  in  India,  and  for 
est^lishing  a  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Bombay."  After  a  long  discussion,  the 
Bill  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  with 
th6  exception  of  a  clause  conferring  on 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  the  power  of 
ordaining  priests  and  deacons  in  India. 

An  invitation  was  made  public  by  the 
Persian  Minister,  on  the  8tb,  in  the  name 
«f  the  Prince  Royal  of  Persia,  to  such 
Europeans  as  should  be  willing  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  kinkdom  of 
Aderbijan,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  the  situation,  and  offering  them 
grants  of  land,  immunity  from  taxes, 
and  various  other  privileges. 

The  Glasgow  frigate  brought,  as  pre- 
sents from  the  nabob  of  Oude  to  his 
Majesty,  several  articles  of  considerable 
value,  beine  estimated  at  upwards  of 
200,0001.  Th^  were  presented  to  the 
king,  by  Captain  Doyle.  The  Glasgow 
also  brought  to  England  a  Bird  of  Para- 
dise mUf,  and  a  biOl  and  cow  of  a  small 
white  breed,  intended  as  a  present  to 
the  princesses. 

A  public  dinner  was  eiven,  on  the 
28tb,  to  the  Manjuess  of  Hastings  on  bis 
return  from  India,  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  in  the  chair. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased,  on  the  23d, 
to  nominate  Malor  General  Thomas 
Brown,  of  the  East  India  Comnany's 
army,  to   be   Knight  Commander  of 


the  Most  Honourable  Military  Ordaf  of 
the  Bath;  and  the  under-mentioned 
officers  of  the  East  India  Company's 
army,  to  be  Companions  of  the  said 
Order  :^ 

Lieut.  Colonels,  J.  Dewar,  D.  Leigh  - 
ton,  C.  Deacon,  T.  Corsellis,  W.  G. 
Maxwell,  T.  PoUock,  M.  Kennedy, 
T.  Newall,  G.  M.  Popham,  R.  Hctxler, 
R.  CUrk,  L.  O'Brien,  A.  Andrews, 
C.  M<Leod. 

Majors,  E.  G.  Stannus,  F.  F.  Staunton, 
E.  J.  Ridge,  J.  Ford. 

August.  The  Court  of  Directors  ap- 
pointed C.  A.  Saunders,  Esq.  their  agent 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  on  the  resignation 
of  J.  F.  Saunders,  EUq. 

September.  The  Venilia,  from  Sin- 
gapore, brought  home  for  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  a  Siamese  canoe,  which 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  great  curio- 
sity. It  is  forW-three  feet  in  length 
and  four  feet  in  breadth ;  the  body  of  the 
canoe  consisting  entirely  of  one  piece, 
the  tnuk  of  a  teak  tree.  It  is  beauti- 
fully formed,  and  has  thirteen  benches 
for  rowers.  Paddles  only  can  be  used 
in  impellineit. 

October.iThe  Rev.  J.  Hallowell,  A.M. 
of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  on  the  Madras  establishment. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased,  on  the  28th, 
to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
Christopher  Puller,  Esq.  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Justice  of  Benral. 

November.  A  Court  Martial  was  held, 
on  the  lOtb,  on  board  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, to  inquire  into  theconduct  of  Lieut. 
W.  Price  Hamilton,  late  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  TopaiEe,  as  connected  with  the 
affray  which  took  place  in  Dec.  1821, 
between  a  party  of  seamen  belonging  to 
that  ship,  and  some  of  the  natives  of 
Lintin  m  China,  and  to  try  him  for 
having  caused  the  death  of  some  of  the 
said  natives.  After  hearing  Lieut.  Ha- 
milton's statement  of  the  transaction, 
and  examining  several  witnesses,  the 
Court  were  of  opinion,  that  the  death 
of  the  Chinese  arose  from  an  unpro- 
voked and  barbarous  attack  made  by 
them  on  an  unarmed  part  of  the  crew 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Topaze,  who  were 
peaceably  employed  on  shore,  and  ad- 
judged Lieut.  Hamilton  to  be  honour- 
ably acquitted. 

November.  Among  the  pe^^entations 
at  Carlton  House  on  the  illlt  were  \ — 
Sir  Francis  Bayley,  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales^s 
Island.  SirCharles  HarcourtChambers, 
on  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay. 

A  biOiot   was   takeQ  at   the   East 
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India  House,  on  the  26th,  for  the 
dection  of  a  director  in  the  room  of 
Charlet  Grant,  Esq.  deceased,  of  which 
the  foUowiiiff  is  the  result ; — Mr.  Mas- 
terman,  1121;  Mr.  Mu8pratt,459(  ma* 
jarity  for  Mr.  Masterman,  662. 


Deceroher.  A  debate  took  plaea  at  tha 
India  House  on  the  17tb,  on  a  motion  for 
a  monument  to  the  late  Charles  Grant, 
£sc|.  which  was  carried.  A  ftiU  rqiort 
of  the  speeches,  on  this  occasion,  will  be 
found  in  preceding  pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS    HoMB   INTBLLIGENCE. 


Indian  Army, — It  is  understood  that  the 
whole  Indian  army  is  about  to  be  remo- 
delled after  the  following  plan. 
■  The  regiments  <if  native  infantry  which 
are  now^  composed  of  two  battalions, 
will  no  longer  exist  in  their  present  form. 
Instead  of  thirty  regiments  of  native 
Infantry  of  two  battalions  each,  there 
will  be  sixty  regiments  of  one  battalion 
each,  and  700  strong,  which  may  be  in- 
creased to  1200,  or  even  1400  if  tbcrc 
should  be  a  necessity  for  such  enlarge- 
ment. It  is  also  said  to  be  in  contem- 
plation to  raise  three  more  Euroocan 
regimetits,  one  for  each  of  the  three 
Presidencies,  calculating  that  with  this 
augmentation,  the  Directors  of  the  Elast 
IncUa  Company  may  be  allowed  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  King's  troops, 
tmder  the  idea  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fidelity  of  the  native  army, 
who  are  now  said  to  be  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  defence  of  their  possessions. 
It  is  moreover  said,    that    the  Com- 

5 any  intend  applying  to  Parliament  in 
le  ensuing  session,  to  annul  the  former 
Act  by  which  they  were  compelled  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  the  Kind's 
troops,  and  to  obtain  leave  either  for 
them  to  withdraw  entirely,  or  at  least 
to  have  their  number  considerably  re- 
duced. 

King't  Troojn, — ^Detachments  consisting 
of  24  officers  and  400  men  belonging  to 
the  11th  Regt.  of  Light  Dragons  and 
16th  Lancers,  and  to  the  13th,r4th,  38th, 
44th,  59th  and  87th  Regts.  of  Infantry 
have  been  ordered  for  embarkation  on 
board  the  Berwickshire  and  Duchess  of 
Athol  East  Indiamen  for  Bengal.  De- 
tachments consisting  of  11  officers  and 
SOO  men  belonging  to  the  4th  Regiment 
of  Light  Dragoons,  and  to  the  20th  and 
47th  Regiments  of  foot,  have  also  been 
ordered  to  prepare  for  embarkation  on 
board  the  Duke  of  York  and  Castle 
Huntley  East  Indiamen  for  Bombay, 
The  above  were  ordered  to  be  embarked 
by  the  31st  of  December. 

The  next  vacancy  in  the  East  India 
Dhrection,  is  likely  to  be  severely  con- 
tested.   Among  the  most  active  candi- 


dates are  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Esq. 
late  a  Secretary  of  the  Government  at 
Fort  HUliam,  and  Mr.  Macki^mon  for- 
merly a  servant  of  the  Company  in 
China.  Both  these  gentlemen  have 
pledged  themselves  to  eo  to  a  ballot  In 
addition  to  these,  the  following  gentle- 
men have  publiclv  announced  their  in- 
tention of  becoming  candidates  for  the 
Direction,  when  a  fit  opportunity  may 
occur : — Sir  Robert  T.  Farquhar,  Bart,  j 
James  Stuart,  Esq.;  J.  P.  Muspratt, 
Esq.;  W.  H.  Trant,  Esq.;  Henry  Alex- 
ander, Esq. ;  Sir  W.  Voung,  Bart. ;  Major 
J.  R.  Camac,  and  Hennr  Shank,  Esq. 

Island  of  Ascension. — ^The  Victor  has 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  having  on 
board  Lieut.  Nichols  as  Governor,  and 
sixteei^  privates  for  the  Island  of  As- 
cension, who  have  gone  out  to  relieve 
the  force  already  at  that  garrison. 

South  America.^The  British  Govern- 
ment have  determined  to  establish  a 
direct  communication  between  England 
and  South  America,  by  means  of  regu- 
lar packets,  which  are  to  sail  from 
Falmouth  direct  to  Buenos  Ayres,  from 
which  place  the  letters  for  Chili,  Peru, 
Sec,  wUl  be  forwarded  by  land.  The 
following  vessels  have  been  appointed 
for  this  service: — ^The  Magnet,  Ri- 
naldo,  Bea^^le,  Emulous,  Plover,  Cyg- 
net, and  Kmgsfisher. 

They  are  to  be  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenants of  the  navy ;  and  we  understand 
Lieutenants  Cooke,  Goodwin,  Moore^ 
Jennings,  and  Henderson,  have  already 
been  appointed.  The  first  mail  is  to  be 
despatched  for  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  24 
of  January,  and  a  packet  will  after- 
wards sail  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
month. 

New  Seuth  WaUs.—Ttke  Australasian 
Company's  Ship,  the  Portland,  entered 
Leith  dock  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 
is  fitting  up  to  follow  those  already  de- 
spatched bv  the  company  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  and  New  South  Wales. 

Another  vessel  of 'large  dimensions 
Is  at  present  building  at  Leith,  by 
Messrs.  Menziesand  Son,  for  the  Cbm^ 
pany,  and  is  to  be  lanched  in  time  ta 
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succeed  the  Portland.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  maritime  conyeyance 
between  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  British  Colonies  in  Aus- 
tralasia must  prove  of  essential  ad- 
vantage to  both  comitriesy  and  the  in- 
tcfests  of  humanity  will  certeinly  be 
pramoted  by  the  hves  and  broperty  of 
emigrants  being  attended  to  oy  the  Di  - 
rectors  of  a  responsible  association. 

Wat  IndtMi — ^Various  reinforcements 
of  troops  have  been  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land during  the  last  month,  to  Deme- 
rara,  BarUuloes,  and  the  other  West 
India  Islandx,  fears  having  been  enter- 
tained of  a  general  insurrection  among 
the  slaves  in  those  colonies. 

Gimee, — We  cannot  omit  the  foUow- 
ing  highly  honourable  and  interestiog 
dMument,  as  the  latest  that  has  ap- 
peared in  England,  from  any  great  puo- 
uc  body,  in  l^balf  of  the  oppressed  and 
struggling  Greeks. 

The  Greek  Cause. — ^The  University 
of  Cambridge  has  nommated  a  Branch 
Committee  to  superintend  the  applica- 
tion of  a  subscription  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
vcrsi^  (the  Duke  of  Gloucester)  has 
transmitted  one  hundred  guineas  to  this 
Committee. 

TheJddreu* — ^The  Committee  deem  it 
expedient,  at  this  time,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  members  of  .the  University  to 
the  interesting  object  which  they  have 
in  view. 

In  doing  this,  they  appeal,  in  the 
laost  earnest  manner,  to  those  senti- 
ments of  humanity  and  religion  which 
animate  the  breasts  of  their  fellow 
coimtrymeD.. 

The  contest  now  pending  offers,  on 
one  hand,  the  pleasing  prospect  of  libe- 
ration from  imexampkd  branny  to  the 
country  of  Homer  and .  Plato,  of  Mil- 
tiades  and  ScJon ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  ^he  Crescent  be  triumnhant«  either 
Christiani^  will  be  extirpated  from 
those  fair  regions  where  the  Gospel  was 
6rst  prcmagated,  or  its  professors  will 
be  involved  in  calamities  still  more 
dreadful  than  those  under  which  for 
these  four  centuries  they  have  groaned. 

That  this  aMcting  dilemma  must 
occur  is  evident  to  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  civil  and  religious 
Boticy  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
yery  few  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
proposition  for  exterminatiBg  the  whole 
Greek  jpopulation  of  Turkey  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Sultan  and  Divan  at  Con- 
tttuitinop((.    The  inhuman  treatment 
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experienced  by  the  wretched  isles  of 
Scio,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  together  with 
the  bloody  massacres  committed  in  Uie 
principal  cities  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
tiilly  demonstrate  how  undiminished  is 
thepersecuting spirit  of  Mahometanism. 

Tne  Turks,  unlike  other  conquerors, 
who,  amalgamating  with  the  vanquish- 
ed, impart  equal  privileges,  and  submit 
to  equal  laws,  have  separated  them- 
selves from  their  Christian  subjects  by 
the  most  odious  demarcation  of  tyranny 
and  oppression ;  by  which  act  they  have 
renounced  any  rights  which  conquest 
may  be  supposed  to  bestow. 

If  any  persons  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
couraged from  affording  assistance  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  degeneracy  of  their 
national  character,  let  such  reflect,  that 
however  deteriorated  that  character  may 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquest,  its  degeueracy  was  at  least 
perpetuated  by  the  intolerable  state  of 
servitude  to  which  the  nation  was  re- 
duced. But  the  increasing  spirit  of 
knowledfl^e,  of  patriotism,  and  all  the 
social  virtues,  which  has  been  con- 
spicuous for  the  last  half  century 
amongst  the  Greeks,  affords,  in  this 
instance,  the  best  answers  to  objectors. 

If  others  have  withholden  their  con- 
tributions from  an  idea  that  the  cause  is 
hopeless,  such  fears  must  now  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  very  cheering  accounts 
received  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Committee.  The 
greatest  part  of  Greda  Propria  is  re- 
teased  from  the  odious  presence  of  its 
tyrants ;  and  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
now  waves  upon  every  citadel  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, except  those  of  Coron,  Mo- 
don,  and  Patras.  Shall  we,  then,  suffer 
tins  country,  so  interesting  by  its  asso- 
ciations, to  relapse  into  the  hands  of 
ruthless  barbarians,  when  by  our  con- 
tributions we  may  enable  its  legitimate 
defenders  to  enter  upon  the  next  cam- 
paign with  the  best  prospect  of  com^^ 
pleting  its  liberation  ? 

In  conclusion,  the  members  of  the 
Cambridge  Committee  beg  to  discla* 
in  this  address,  as  well  as  in  all 
acts  connected  with  the  cause  o^ 
the  remotest  reference  to  poJ' 
ties  and  opinions  $  whilst  the; 
hope,  or  rather  confidently  e 
in  these  seats  of  classical  an 
education  they  shall  not  pie 
for  the  Greek  against  the 
for  liberty  against  oppression, 
Cross  against  the  Crescent.         _ 

C(im6ri<lgf,Not;.20,1823. 
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VARIETIES    IN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,   ANB  ART. 


NEW  SOCIETIES. 

Atiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — ^The  extensive  interests  con- 
nected with  the  Asiatic  department  of 
the  British  territories,  have  at  length 
induced  the  formation  of  a  new  Society 
under  the  above  title ;  which,  for  talent, 
rank,  numbers  and  respectability,  has 
never  been  equalled  in  the  infancy  of 
any  similar  establishment.  At  the  g^e- 
neral  meeting  held  for  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  society,  at  the  Thatched 
House,  St.  James's  Street, on  the  15ih  of 
March  last,  it  was  announced  that  the 
number  of  names  on  the  list  already  ex- 
ceeded three  hundred;  from  among 
wl^om  twenty-five  were  elected  to  form 
the  council.  His  Majesty  declared  him- 
self patron  of  the  society :  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  and  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
were  nominated  Vice  Patrons  ;  and  the 
Right  Honourable  C.  W.  Wynne  was 
elected  President ;  H.  T.  Colebrooke, 
Esq.  Director ;  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart. 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Sir  A.  Johnston,  and 
Colonel  Wilks,  Vice  Presidents ;  and 
Dr.  Norhden,  Secretary.  Under  the 
auspices  of  a  society  so  constituted, 
much  valuable  intelligence  will  doubt- 
lets  be  made  public 

Aaatie  Society  of  Parit,^The  first  pub- 
lic meeting  of  this  society,  of  which 
MM.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  de  Lasteyrie, 
'Abel  R^musat,  Ch^zy,  Moranas,  rau- 
riel,  &c.  are  the  most  active  members, 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  National  Industry, 
on  April  1, 1822 ;  and  such  has  been  the 
zeal  and  industry  with  which  its  mem- 
bers have  been  actuated,  that  at  the 
general  meeting  held  on  the  21st  April, 
MSt,  the  Secretary  announced  that  the 
fbllowing  works  had  been  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  society  during  the  last 
year :  A  Jai>anese  Grammar,  A  Mant- 
chouan  Dictionary,  Fragments  in  San- 
scrit, A  G>llection  of  Fables  in  Arme- 
nian, and  A  Georgian  Grammar,  ac- 
companied by  a  Vocabulary.  At  this 
meeting,  so  mteresting  to  the  students 
Of  the  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  presided,  pro- 
nounced a  discourse  full  of  judicious 
ideas,  finely  expressed,  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
and  quoted,  in  illustration  of  hu  argu- 
ment, the  remark  of  Charles  the  FiSh, 
that  a  man  who  knows  several  lan- 
guages is  equal  in  value  to  several  men : 
andM.  de  Sacy,  president  of  ^e  coun- 


cil, described  the  object  which  the  socie- 
ty had  in  view,  and  the  means  which  it 
possessed  of  facilitating  Oriental  studies. 
We  heartily  wish  every  success  to  a  so- 
ciety so  weU  calculated  to  enlarge  our 
acquaintance  with  the  literary  stores  of 
the  East. 

Slave  Trade. — A  society  has  been  esta- 
blished in  London  for  the  puri)ose  of 
mitigating,  and  gradually  abolishing  th« 
stale  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  llie  individuals  composini^ 
this  society  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  and  number  of  the  evils 
attached  to  the  system  of  slavery  which 
prevails  in  many  of  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain ;  a  system  which  appears^  to 
them  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  yre- 
cepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  repug- 
nant to  every  dictate  of  natural  huma- 
nity and  justice.  They  long  indulged 
a  hope  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  after  a  struggle  of  twen^  y^u^y 
would  have  tended  rapidly  to  tne  miti- 
gation and  rradual  extinction  of  negro 
bondage  in  the  British  colonies ;  but  in 
this  hope  they  have  been  painfully  dis- 
appointed, and  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen 
years  they  have  still  to  deplore  the  al- 
most unmminished  prevalence  of  the 
very  evils  which  it  was  one  great  object 
of  the  abolition  to  remedy.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  feel  themselves 
called  upon,  by  their  duty  as  Christians; 
and  their  best  sympathies  as  men,  to- 
exert  themselves  in  their  separate  and 
collective  capacities,  in  endeavouring 
by  all  prudent  and  lawful  means,  to  mi- 
tigate and  eventually  to  abolish  slavery 
itself  as  existing  in  our  colonial  posses- 
sions. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Tffiportance  rf  the  Natural  History  efln- 
rfia.— M,  C.  G.  C.  Reiuwardt,  who  has 
succeeded  the  late  M.  Brugmans  in  the 
chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  took  possession  of  that 
honour  on  the  3d  of  May ,  and  pronouficed 
a  Discourse  "  De  augmentis  qu«  His- 
torisB  Naturali  ex  Indie  Investigatione 
accesserunt,"  in  which,  after  renderin|f 
homage-to  the  memory  of  his-predeces- 
sor,  he  proceeds  to  otfer  some  important 
considerations  to  naturalists.  This  able 
professor,  who  was,  in  1815.  sent  to 
Java  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
returned  thence  Ust  year,  after  having 
visited  Timor,  Banda,  Amboyna,  Ter- 
nate,  and  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Celebes.  During  his  stay  of  seven  years 
in  India^  he  transmitted  several  pack- 
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Mgei  to  Europe,  the  i^reater  part  of  which, 
by  ao  uncommon  fatality,  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Fortunately 
his  manuscripts  and  drawings,  and  the 
large  collections  with  which  he  embark- 
ed, have  escaped  this  fate.  We  are  in- 
iiormed  that  he  is  now  occupied  in  ar- 
ranging his  observations,  in  order  to 
give  them  to  the  world  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Mrtemc  Inm.— An  elegant  sabre,  fa- 
bricated from  a  portion  of  the  mass  of 
meteoric  iron,  wnich  was  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bv  Captain  Bar- 
row, has  been  presented  oy  the  late  Mr. 
Soweiby  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
His  Imperial  Bffajesty  testified  consider- 
able satisfiaction  on  the  receipt  of  this 
carious  present,  which  he  acknowledged 
by  the  gift  of  a  brilliant  ring. 

Diamndt  cf  India, — The  interesting 
paper  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Voysey,  read  before 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  contains 
much  valuable  information  on  the  dia-* 
mond  mines  of  India.  The  alluvial  soils 
at  the  base  of  the  Neda  MuUa  moun- 
tains, near  the  rivers  Kistna  and  Pinaar, 
are  the  most  productive  sources  of  this 
precious  gem.  These  include  the  cele- 
brated mines  of  Golconda,  which  ^are 
very  numerous.  The  most  remarkable 
among  them  are  those  of  Gani  Parteala, 
which  are  the  only  ones  at  present 
wotked ;  and  even  in  these,  the  labours 
'are  confined  to  searching  for  the  rubies 


in  the  ancient  mines.  It  is  a  received 
opinion  among  the  workmen,  that  the 
diamonds  increase  in  bulk,  and  that 
those  which  are  now  met  wi^  of  any 
size,  are  the  refuse  of  others  which  had 
formerly  been  collected,  but  which  were 
then  thrown  aside.  The  facts  here  men- 
tioned are  by  no  means  new  :  they  were 
described  by  Patrin  upwards  of  twenty 
^ears  since ;  and  furnished  him  with  an 
illustration  of  the  extraordinary  theory 
which  he  then  broached,  that  **  dia- 
monds are  merely  the  matter  of  light 
in  a  concentrated  form." 

Pertian  TuriptoiM. — ^An  article,  refer- 
ring rather  to  the  use,  value,  and  em- 
plojrment  of  the  Turquoise  in  Persia, 
than  to  its  natural  history,  has  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
naL  The. author  has  pointed  out  Hisba- 
na  and  Firuskah,  as  localities  which 
furnish  a  great  quantity  of  this  precious 
stone,  but  without  giving  any  idea  of  the 
strata  and  minerals  which  accompany  it. 
It  bears  in  Persia  the  name  of  Firoozi. 

Opium  is  characterized  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  of  China  by  tht 
Viceroy  of  C;auton,  as  "  an  article,  the 

Eoison  of  which  is  no  less  fatal  to  the 
eart  of  man  than  to  the  public  morals." 
This  Governor  accuses  the  Portuguese  of 
Goa,  the  English,  and  the  Americans, 
who,  he  sajrs,  have  the  misfortune  to 
have  no  king,  as  the  nations  who  ven* 
ture  thus  to  poison  China. 


SHIPPING   INTELLIGENCB   FOR   DECEMBER,    1823. 


I.  ARRIVALS   IN  ENGLAND. 

Marquess  of  Hastings,  Barclay,  Dec. 
Ist. ;  sailed  from  Calcutta,  June ;  and 
from  Madras,  13th  of  July. 

From  Bombay,  Dec.  1.— The  Melpo- 
mene, Mowbray,  sailed  July  1 2th. 

From  Mattritiut,  Dec.  15.— The  Emily, 
Copeiand,  sailed  25th  of  June;  Bri- 
tomart,  Neach,  sailed  15th  of  Sept. 

From  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dec.  15.— 
The  Hero,  Ritchie ;  MatUda,  Collins ; 
and  Emulous,  Hunt ;  all  sailed  in  Sept. 

II.  ARRIVALS  IN   EASTERN   PORTS. 

At  Calcutta,  May  8.— Nantaise,  Wa- 
tler,  from  Nantz,  Oct.  14.— 10.  Kent, 
Cobb,  London,  Jan.  6.— 11.  General 
^d,  Naime.  London,  *Feb.  10.— 16. 
Westmoreland,  Coulter;  Liverpool,  Dec. 
10.  Tlmandra,  Wray ;  London,  Dec,  16. 
—17.  Ogle  Castle,  Pearson;  London, 
Dec.  11.— Windsor,  Haviside;  Mel- 
lish.  Cole;  Pilot,  Gardner;  Sophia, 
Sutton ;    all  from  London. 

Ai  Madrai,  June\7. — Britannia,  Luke ; 
- 18.  Stentof ^  Harri*  ;— 21.  Pyramus, 


Brodie  ; — 23.  Atlas,  Mayne ;  and  Nor- 
folk, Greig;  Cadmus,  Talbert;  Wil- 
liam  Miles,  Beadle;  Madras,  Clark; 
General  Palmer,  Truscot;— ^^July  19. 
Kains,  Cunningham  ;  all  from  London. 

At  Bombay,  July  6. — Asia,  Pope; 
Charles   Forbes,  Brydon; — 11.    Royal 

George,    Eilerby; 12.     Euphrates, 

Meade  ;  all  from  London  July  1  Ith. 

At  China,  Aug.  1.— Bombay,  Hine, 
from  London. 

OffAr^eer,  July  12.— Bombay,  Hine  ; 
from  London,  Tobacco  Planter;  from 
Liverpool,  Au^t  1.  Lowther  Castle, 
Baker. — 19.  Vansittart,  and  Warren 
Hastiifrs,  from  London. 

At  Ceylon,  June  28. — Speke,  Mac- 
pherson,  from  London. 

At  the  Mauritins,  Aug.  19.— Cape 
Packet,  Kellie;  Speke,  Macpherson, 
Sept.  2S,  from  London. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sept.  2.— 
Greenock,  Richmond,  from  Leith ; 
Belinda,  Coverdale,  from  London. — 5. 
Jupiter,  Park  ;  and  Albion,  Best,  from 
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London.— 7.  Rc^al  George,  Remolds, 
from  London  ;  Oct.  16. — ^Eliza,  Brown, 
SM)t.  17.— Mars,  Bishop,  Sept.  30.— 
Ellen,  Camper,  from  London,  Sept.  21. 
— H.M.  S.,  Lame,  from  Portsmouth; 
Sept.  21.— Mary,  Boyd,  Oct.  10.— 
Windsor  Castle,  Lee,  Oct.  12.— Kers- 
well,  Armstrong^,  Oct.  29. — Courier, 
Mainwaring,  Oct.  25,  all  from  London. 

III.   SHIPS  SAILED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

For  Btadroi  and  Coirutto.— The  York, 
Talbertj  Belle  Alliance,  Rolffe;  and 
Clyde,  Driver. 

For  Bombay  y  Dec.  1. — Acteon,  Brim  ; 
—19.  Mary  Anne,  Craiffie.- 21.  Han- 
nah, Shepherd;  and  Cambridge,  Barber. 

For  Singapore  f  Dec.21 . — Nassau,Cams. 

For  Bataifia,  Dec.  30. — ^Guardian,  Su- 
therland. 

For  th$  Cape,  Dec.  21.  — Patience, 
Kind. 

IV.   SHIPS  EXPECTED  TO  SAIL  SHORTLY. 

For  CWcirtte.— H.  C.  S.  Berwickshire, 
Captain  Shepherd ;  H.  C.  S.  Duchess  of 
Athol,  Captain  Daniel ;  and  H.  C.  S. 
Macqueen,  Captain  Walker. 

ForMadrat  and  Bengal. — Duke  of  Bcd- 
Ibrd,  Cunningham ;  William  Money, 
Jackson ;  Catherine,  Mackintosh ;  Gol- 
conda,  Edwards ;  Exmouth,Owen;  Lord 
Hun^rford,  Farquharson ;  Tyne,  War- 
rington ;  Christiana,  Hall ;  and  Lady 
Raffles,  Coxwell. 

For  Bombay.—H.  C.  S.  Duke  of  .York, 
Captain  Campbell;  H.  C.  S.  Castle, 
Huntley,  Drummond;  and  Thomas 
Coutts,  Captain  Chrystie. 

St,  Helena,  BencooUn,  and  Chiha  — 
General  Harris,  Welsted. 

For  Ceylon. — Thames,  Litson;  and 
Orpheus,  Pindlay. 

For  Batavia  aid  Singapore, — Caroline, 
Harris;  Rosanna,  Rikson;  and  the 
Joseph,  Chrtstopherson. 

On  Saturday  Dec.  20,  arrived  at  Ports  - 
mouth  his  Majesty's  ship,  Jupiter,  60, 
Captain  G.  A.  Westphal,  fh)m  Calcutta, 
whither  she  took  tne  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Amherst,  Governor  General  of  India, 
and  suite,  who  landed  at  the  Presidency 
in  good  health  on  the  30th  of  July, 
after  a  pleasant  passage  of  four  months 
and  15  days :  the  run  from  the  Cape  to 
Madras  was  done  in  the  short  space  of 
33  days.  The  Jupiter  left  Lord  and 
Lady  Amherst  in  good  health,  on  the 
1 9th  of  August.  General  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell,  commanding  the  forces  at 
Madras,  had  been  dangerou? ly  ill,  but 
was  declared  out  of  danger  previously 


to  the  sailing  of  the  Jupiter,  on  the25tii 
of  July.  O>mmodore  Charles  Grant 
was  at  Madras,  in  the  Liffey :  the  So^ 
phie,  18,  Captain  Ryves,  had  sailed  fbr 
Trincomalee.  The  Company's  ship  At- 
las, Captain  Mayne,  was  to  leave  Ma- 
dras for  China,  on  the  2d  of  August. 
The  Jupiter  left  the  Mauritius  on  the 
16th  of  October.  General  Sir  Lowry 
Cole*,  suite,  and  garrison,  were  all  well ; 
and  had  been  joined  by  Colonel  Guy  Le 
Strange  and  family,  from  Enrland. 
George  Smith,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  island,  had  died  suddenly.  The 
Ariadne,  2n,  Cantain  Moorsom,  left  the 
island  on  the  2d  of  October,  for  Mada- 
gascar, on  an  official  visit  to  King  Ran- 
dama.  The  Jupiter  arrived  at  the  Cape 
on  the  26th  of  October,  the  Hon.  Com-^ 
pany's  ship  Thames  in  company,  which 
ship  was  to  sail  on  the  6th  of  November 
fbr  England.  The  Lame,  24,  Captain 
Maryatt,  and  Slaney,  26,  Capt.  Charies 
Mitchell,  had  arrived  at  the  Cape,  and 
proceeded  on  to  the  Indian  station. 
Commodore  Nourse  had  left  Simon's 
Bay,  in  the  Andromache,  to  visit  the 
eastern  parts  of  his  station.  The  De- 
light, 18,  Captain  Hay,  sailed  on  the 
6tb  of  October,  with  desnatches  fbr  the 
Mauritius.  The  Espiegle,  18,  Captain 
Chapman,  was  under  orders  to  proceed 
with  the  Colonial  Commissioners  of  In- 

2uiry,  to  Algoa  Bay  and  the  Mauritius. 
:aptain  Owen  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  he  left  Simon's  Bay,  on  tho 
surveying  expedition  along  the  coast. 
Lieut.  Col.  Frazer,  of  the  Cape  Corps, 
was  dano^erously  ill  at  Graham  Town. 
The  Jupiter  left  St.  Helena  on  the  9th, 
and  Ascension  on  the  14th  of  November, 
but  had  no  communication  with  Uie 
shore.  The  Driver,  18,  Captain  Bo  wen, 
was  about  to  sail  fbr  Rio  Janeiro,  to  un- 
dergo repairs.  The  Jupiter  has  had  a 
stormy  passage  home  of  preciisely  four 
months.  She  has  brought  despatches 
and  letters  from  the  several  places  at 
which  she  touched.  The  despatch^ 
were  landed  on  Saturday  evening,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Alexander  ^ice, 
R.  N.  (late  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Jupi- 
ter), who  immediately  proceeded  with 
them  to  London.  Major  Stratford,  Mi- 
litary Secretary  at  Madras,  and  Colonet 
Hutchinson,  from  the  Cape,  are  passen- 
gers. The  crew  of  the  Jupiter  were 
severely  attacked  with  cholera  morbus, 
but  by  the  skilful  and  great  attention 
of  the  surgeon, -they  sul  happily  re- 
covered except  four  seamen. 
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The  arraii|:eroeiits  usually  attendant  on  the  preparation  of  the  First  Number 
Qf  a  new  periodical  vrork,  compelled  us  to  close  the  Summary  of  Indian  and 
Colonial  Intellig^ce  some  days  earlier  than  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  in  succeed- 
ing Numbers,  in  which  we  hope  to  brin^  it  up  to  within  a  day  or  two  before  the 
date  of  publication.  We  have  thought  it  a  duty,  however,  to  reme«|y  this  tem- 
porary evil,  by  including  in  a  Postscript  the  leading  heads  of  Intelligence  rec«ived 
from  India  and  the  Colonies  since  the  Report  was  closed. 


^  India. — "By  the  arrival  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Jupiter,  from  India,  we 
have  received  letters  and  papers  from 
CalcutU  to  the  16th  of  August.  The 
rains  during  the  month  of  July  had 
been  unusuuly  heavy  throughout  Ben- 
gal — the  number  of  rainy  days  in  that 
month  being  27,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  fallen  28  inches:  on  two  suc- 
cessive days  4  inches  fell.  To  show 
bow  much  this  quantity  exceeds  the 
usual  fall  of  rain  in  that  month,  in 
India,  the  following  is  given  as  the  re- 
gister for  several  preening  years : — In 
1785,  12  inches  ;  in  1796,  f>  inches ;  in 
1797,  15  inches  ;  in  1798,  8  inches  ;  in 
1799,  10  inches;  in  1800,  7  inches;  in 
1^1,  8  iuches. 

This  unusual  fall  of  rain  had  already 
produced  serious  effects  on  the  indigo 
crops  of  that  country.  Some  letters,  of 
the  latest  date,  assert  that  the  crop  of 
indigo  for  the  season  would  only  be 
about  70,000  maunds,  while  that  of  the 
year  preceding  was  120,000  maunds. 
A  letter  from  Moorshedabad,  dated  on 
the  6th  of  August,  contains  the  follow- 
ing paragraph »  •*  I  have  nothing  new 
to  give  you,  except  the  loss  of  one-third 
of  the  indigo  expected  in  Bengal ;  but 
the  prospects  at  Gbazeepore,  Benares, 
Juanpore,  and  Azimghur,  are  equal  to 
those  of  last  year,  and  higher  up  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  much  more 
than  was  made  last  season.  As  the 
quality  of  this  will  doubtless  be  better 
than  formerly,  it  will  be  likely  to  stand 
a  comparison  with  the  Bengal  indigo ; 
for  owiDg  to  the  immense  quantity  of 
rain  on  Uiis  side  of  Buxar,  the  quality 
of  Bengal  indigo  must  of  course  be 
Yv  very  inferior  to  former  years." 
it  The  ship  Argyle,  proceeding  from 
Calcutta  to  China,  on  the  Uth  of  Au- 
gust, was  dbcovered  to  be  on  fire.  By 
prompt  assistance,  scuttling  the  deck, 
and  throwing  overboard  the  bales  of 
cotton,  composing  her  cargo,  the  fire 
was  extinguished,  though  the  ship  bad 
to  return  to  port.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  done  intentionally  by  some 
person  on  board. 
Orient.  HenUdfVolA. 


The  burning  of  widows  alive  still 
continued  in  full  practice  in  Bengal. 
At  Serampore  a  widow  had  been  re- 
cently burnt  with  the  corpse  of  her  de- 
ceased husband ;  and  the  last  wish  of 
the  unfortunate  victim,  to  see  her  only 
child  before  she  expired,  was  barba- 
rously refused.  On  the  14th  of  August 
a  widow  was  burnt  alive  near  Ishurah, 
HKithin  a  few  miles  of  Calcutta ;  and 
some  persons  passing  near  saw  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  half- 
extinguished  embers  of  the  buroing 
pile,  with  the  miserable  orphan  child 
bewailing  the  loss  of  her  mother,  and 
several  other  children  near  her. — ^These 
scenes  are  a  stain  upon  the  British  rule 
in  India,  which  cannot  be  too  speedily 
wiped  away. 

The  Lahore  Ukhbars  state,  that 
the  Sikh  army,  under  the  command  of 
Runjeet-Singh,  had  arrived  on  the 
frontiers  of  Caubul,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  and  had  attacked  the  Dooranies 
on  the  20th,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
men.  After  this  victory  ne  had  entered 
the  Caubul  territories,  and  the  King  of 
Caubul  had  retired  to  the  interior  of  the 
coimtry. 

From  Nagpore  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  Resident,  was  on  a  tour 
through  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
had  already  visited  the  source  of  the 
Nuddea  river,  and  was  about  to  visit 
the  sources  of  the  Soane  and  the  Ner- 
budda.  He  had  a  professional  gentle- 
man with  him,  who  was  furnished  with 
instruments  for  measuring  the  heights 
of  the  mountains  in  their  route. 

Lord  Amherst  reached  Madras  about 
the  20th  of  July,  and  on  the  24th 
of  that  month  was  honoured  with  a 
splendid  entertainment  in  the  Banquet- 
ing Room  of  that  Presidency,  at  which 
Sir  Thomas  Mimro,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  all  the  principal  function- 
aries of  that  government  assisted.  The 
usual  interchange  of  compliments  took 
place  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Amherst 
was  received  with  the  same  applause 
that  every  new  ruler  is  sure  to  be  greet, 
ed  with ;  and  those  who  complimented 
2C 
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him  were  of  course  deemed  worthy  of 
his  flattery  Id  return.  The  adminis- 
tration of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
liord  Hastini^,  was  the  model  he  pro- 
posed to  follow  in  his  public  career ;  and 
the  ^ntleman  on  his  left.  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  was  the  example  he  proposed 
to  imitate  in  his  personal  conduct: 
each»  no  doubt,  the  very  best  that 
could  be  chosen.  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever, whether  Lord  Amherst  will  re- 
deem his  pledge,  and  break  those  de- 
grading fetters  which  Lord  Hastings 
has  the  honour  of  having  first  removed 
from  the  Indian  press,  though  again  put 
on  by  his  temporary  successor.  l*he 
learned  Judges  of  Madras  joined  in  the 
general  voice  of  compliment  and  eu- 
loeium,  and  all  was  as  bright  and  pro- 
mising, according  to  their  predictions, 
as  it  ever  had  been  on  all  former  occa- 
sions of  a  similar  nature. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Lord 
Amherst  and  suite  embarked  from  Ma- 
dras, in  the  Jupiter,  with  all  the  honours 
that  the  settlement  could  confer,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  Bengal  where 
they  arrived  in  safety,  and  were  re- 
oeived  with  a  repetition  of  those  de- 
monstrations of  joy  and  satisfaction 
which  have  formed  a  part  of  the  state- 
proceedings  on  the  arrival  of  every  Go- 
vernor General  that  has  ever  yet  gone 
to  India,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  rule  over  that  distant  country.  Not 
many  days  before  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Amherst,  the  Indian  papers  were  occu- 
pied with  the  most  complimentary  re- 
ports respecting  the  Governor  Ihm  in 
EQwer — ^Mr.  Adam.  This  gentleman 
ad  distinguished  his  short  reign  by  the 
enactment  of  laws,  the  very  existence 
of  which  is  a  standing  insult  to  the 
British  inhabitants  of  India,  as  it  pro- 
nounces them  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  free  expression  of  their  sentiments, 
a  privilege  before  enjoyed  by  the  hun)- 
blest  of  tne  ftubjects  over  whom  these 
British  inhabitants  rule.  Yet  they  were 
so  insensible  of  the  degradation  to  which 
Mr.  Adam's  measures  had  reduced  them, 
that  some  of  them  at  least,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  eastern  sycophancy,  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  wait  on 
him  for  the  purpose  of  recjuesting  him 
to  sit  for  his  full-len^h  picture,  to  be 
placed  in  some  conspicuous  situation  in 
Calcutta.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
part  of  this  remarkable  occurrence,  is, 
that  at  the  head  of  this  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  persons,  of  whom 
seventeen  were  men  holding  places  of 
large  emolument  under  Air.  Adam*s 
administration,  was  Mr.  Fergusson, 
die  late  eloquent  advocate  of  the  liberty 


of  the  press  in  India ;  but  a  still  more 
recent  eulogist  Of  the  man  who  framed 
and  passed  a  law  for  annihilating  that 
liberty  and  fettering  every  press  in  the 
country  !  It  should  be  addc^l,  however, 
that  when  Mr.  Fergusson  denounced 
the  censorship  of  the  press  as  illegal, 
and  the  licensm^  system  as  equally  con- 
trary to  law  and  justice,  he  was  not  in 
office :  but  that  when  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  deputation  to  flatter  Mr. 
Adam,  who  for  several  years  exercised 
that  censorship,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  licensing  system,  Mr.  Fergusson 
was  high  in  office,  having  been  made 
Advocate  General  by  Mr.  Adam  himself ! 
These  changes  need  no  comment  The 
interview  o?  the  deputation  with  Mr. 
Adam  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bayley,  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Indian  Government;  and  Mr. 
Fergusson's  address  to  Mr.  Adam  is 
said,  by  the  papers,  to  have  been  so 
«  pathetic  and  affectionate'*  that  the 
latter  was  "  quite  overcome "  by  it. 
In  his  reply,  Mr.  Adam  expresses  his 
"  grateful  sense  of  the  high  honour 
coi^erred  on  him  by  bis  countiymen, 
the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta;" 
whom,  it  will  be  remembered  he  had 
insulted  in  the  mass,  by  telling  them 
not  long  before,  that  they  could  not  be 
trusted  with  the  liberty  they  enjoyed  in 
their  own  country :  that  they  were  the 
servants  of  himself  and  his  employers, 
and  had  no  right  whatever  to  express 
opinions  on  the  acts  of  their  masters  ! 
He  had  prohibited,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  the  exercise  of  any  scrutiny 
into  his  acts,  or  ^ose  of  his  colleagues 
in  office;  and  yet  he  considers  the 
"  flattering  expressions*'  of  the  same 
individuals  as  conveying  the  proudest 
proof  that  his  merits  were  deemed 
worthy  of  the  honour  intended  to  be 
conferred  by  them ! !  and  says  that 
''  such  are  his  sensations  of  delight, 
that  his  uncontrollable  agitation  abso- 
lutely incapacitates  him  m>m  returning 
any  adequate  tribute  of  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  high  and  inestimable  mark 
of  favour  and  distinction  manifested 
towards  him  by  the  British  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta"!!!  If  any  individual 
among  these  inhabitants  had  ventured*^ 
to  question  his  title  to  this  honour,  or  to^' 
remind  him  of  the  fact  that  a  committee 
of  twenty  can  but  very  inadeouately 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  British 
community  of  India ;  which,  could  they 
be  freely  expressed,  would  evince  a  de- 
cided disapprobation  of  his  publle  cha- 
racter and  conduct;  the  reward  Would 
have  been  immediate  banbhment  with- 
out trial  of  the  individual  so  daring  to 
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txpre^B  himself,  and  the  cancel  of  the 
Ucence,  and  consec{uent  ruin  of  the  press  * 
that  should  venture  to  give  such  senti- 
ments publicity!  Is  it  possible  that 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  addresses 
of  compliment  can  be  of  any  value  ?  Or 
can  the  expression  of  fliateries  like 
these  be  received  as  an  index  of  public 
opinion,  when  no  man  dares,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  his  fortune  and  his  liberty,  to 
venture  on  the  expression  of  censure  ? 
Mr.  Adam  well  kuew  that  if  thepreds 
were  free,  during  his  short  admioistra- 
taon,  such  addresses  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  be  procured ;  and  being  determined 
to  shut  out  all  possibility  of  opposition 
or  censure,  the  passing  new  laws  to  fetter 
that  press  was  an  appropriate  prelude  to 
this  terminating  farce. 

Private  letters  state  that  hopes  were 
entertained  of  a  more  liberal  adminis- 
tration under  Lord  Amherst,  which  we 
shall  be  happy  to  see  realized.  Mr. 
Adam,  it  is  said,  was  goin?  round  to 
Bombay  for  his  health,  which  had  been 
impaired  bv  the  fatigues  and  anxieties 
of  office.  Others  supposed  that  he  was 
likely  to  succeed  Mr.  Elphinstone  as 
governor  of  that  island,  the  latter  being 
expected  to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
in  the  government  of  Madras.  If  Mr. 
Elphinstone  should  go  to  Madras,  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  restore  the  freedom 
of  the  press  there,  as  he  has  before  done 
at  Bombay  :  while,  at  the  latter  place, 
Mr.  Adam,  if  he  acts  consistently, 
wiU  have  to  restore  the  censorship. 
Lord  Amherst,  it  is  hoped,  will  follow 
the  early  example  of  Lord  Hastings  on 
this  subject:  and  if  he  perseveres  in 
maintaining  that  example,  without  the 
vacillation  or  inconsistency  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  will  reap  a  harvest  of  richer 
honours  than  any  Governor  General  has 
yet  brought  home  from  India.  If  on 
the  other  hand  he  maintains  the  present 
odious  system  of  restraints  and  fetters  of 
which  Mr.  Adam  was  the  author :  he 
must  expect  his  reward-:  for  all  man- 
kind are  now  agreed  in  the  maxim  that 
*'  he  who  permits  oppression  shares  the 
crime." 

Sanguine  expectations  were  enter- 
tained in  India  respecting  a  steam  na-. 
vi^-ation  from  that  country  to  England. 
It  ll-as  believed  at  Calcutta  that  a  ship 
of  SOO  tons  was  fitting  out  in  London 
witii  one  of  Mr.  Perkins's  new  engines 
€i  100  horse  power,  which  would  re- 
tpntt  caiy  60  tons  of  coals  for  the 
iwIk^  voyage,  so  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary to  touch  any  where  between 
liondoa  and  Calcutta,  and  make  the 
^Kijage  in  six  weeks  round  the  Cape ! 
Thdr  disiqppointinent  will  be  great  to 


learn,  that  these  prospects  of  speedy 
intercourse  have  *'  vanished  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  and  may 
be  truly  said  to  "  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind."  That  some  application  of  the 
power  of  steam  may  yet  be  made  to 
shorten  Indian  voya^  we  think  highly 
probable;  but  considering  how  much 
of  such  voyages  is  made  in  the  trade 
winds,  where  a  fast  vessel  with  sails 
would  make  even  a  greater  progress 
than  with  steam,  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  ships  between  India  and  England 
will  ever  find  it  to  their  interest  to  be 
navigated  by  steam  throughout  the 
voyage^  until  some  new  and  important 
discoveiy  shall  be  made  to  reduce  the 
required  quantity  of  fuel,  and  increase 
the  powers  now  communicated  by  steam 
to  the  progress  of  vessels. 

We  have  received  from  India,  a  copy 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '<  A  Letter 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Wat- 
kin  Williams  Wynn,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  on  the  Latent  Re- 
sources of  India,  by  John  Wheatley, 
Esq."  The  author  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  writer  on  political  economy. 
He  arrived  in  India  about  the  close  of 
Lord  Hastings's  administration,  and 
being  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  was 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  practise  there  as  a  hamster.  During 
his  short  stay  in  that  country,  he  had 
already  perceived,  what  indeed  must 
strike  every  man  of  reflection  who  visits 
it,  that  the  degraded  condition  of  India 
was  a  reproach  to  the  British  name 
and  character ;  that  its  latent  resources, 
though  immense,  were  shamefully  neg- 
lected ;  and  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
necessary  to  redeem  the  reputation  of 
England,  and  advance  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  her  Indian  empire,  is 
to  rive  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  in- 
troduction into  India,  of  the  science 
and  intelligence  of  Europe,  by  an 
<*  Unrestrained  System  of  Colonization." 
This,  however,  is  what  the  E^t  India 
Company  at  home,  and  most  of  their 
servants  abroad,  on  all  occasions,  op- 
pose and  resist;  though,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  it  is  the  only  thinr 
which  can  ever  render  India  of  so  much 
value  to  England,  as  she  ought  long 
before  this  to  have  been.  As  advo- 
cating this  great  doctrine  of  the  free 
and  unrestricted  intercourse,  of  Eng- 
lishmen with  India,  which  is  known  to 
be  obnoxious  to  its  present  rulers,  Mr. 
Wheatley  has  probably  printed  his 
pamphlet  at  an  '<  unlicensed"  press : 
for  we  perceive  no  name  of  printer  or 
publisher  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  law  in  India  on 
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that  head,  the  printer  of  such  a  work 
would  be  liable  to  have  his  presses 
seized,  for  Yenturin^  to  ^blish  any 
thin^  involving  a  discussion  on  any 
question  of  policy  or  government :  so 
effectually  do  the  rulers  of  that  un- 
happy country  strive  to  oppose  even  the 
first  steps  of  improvement,  by  render- 
ing it  dangerous  for  any  man  even  to 
'attempt  to  suggest  what  might  lead  to 
amelioration  I  We  shall  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  pcunphlet  in 
our  next  Number. 

Africa. — ^A.  communication,  from  the 
Sierra  Leone  papers  of  October  22« 
states  that  Mr.  Belzoni  bad  gone  from 
Teneriffe  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  the 
Swinger  brig  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  travels  in  the  Interior 
of  Africa.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
gone  first  to  the  river  Gambia,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  further  south. 
He  went  from  Cape  Coast  to  Benin, 
in  the  same  vessel,  intending  there  to 
commence  his  route  for  the  Interior. 
He  M  ore  the  Moorish  dress  with  a  beard, 
and  had  a  native  of  Haoussa  with 
him.  It  was  feared  that  he  would  meet 
with  numerous  difficulties,  as  he  was 
to  take  an  entirely  new  route.  The 
object  of  his  research  is  to  trace  the 
source  of  the  Nig^ :  and  we  wish  him 
all  the  success  he  deserves  in  this  ha- 
zardous but  interesting  enterprise. 

Accounts  from  SouUi  Africa,  men- 
tion that  the  powerful  tribe  which  had 
made  an  irruption  on  the  boundary  of 
the  Cape  Colony  amounted  to  40,000, 
and  they  were  still  approaching  towards 
our  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Some  of  the  tribes  favourable 
to  the  English,  were  preparing  to  repel 
the  invaders :  and  a  general  assembly 
of  chiefs  had  been  held  at  New  Latta- 
koo,  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of 
proceeding,  when  it  was  determined  to 
advance'towards  the  invaders,  and  meet 
them  on  their  way.  They  set  out  for 
this  purpose,  and  after  a  few  days 
march  came  to  an  encounter,  in  which 
both  parties  foug^ht  desperately.  About 
500  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and 
many  Jof  the  new  race  taken  prisoners. 
They  'described  themselves  as  coming 
from  a  great  distance,  being  driven 
out  of  the  country  by  another  tribe. 
They  have  desolated  the  whole  country 
through  which  they  travelled:  they 
had  never  before  seen  fire-arms,  and 
cidled  their  discharge  '  thunder.'  Both 
parties  were  equally  cruel  towards  those 
who  fell  into  their  possession.  The  in- 
vaders had  retreated  eastward,  filled 
with  the  utmost  terror,  lest  the  <  thunder 
and  lighttdng*  should  overtake  them. 


New  South  H^aia.— We  consider  it 
an  act  of  justice  to  give  publicity  to  the 
following  letter  firom  tne  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales,  to  their  Ute  Gover- 
nor, dghteen  months  after  he  resigned 
Uiat  Government.  It  is,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  higli 
estimation  in  which  General  Mac- 
quarie  was  held,  by  those  who  had  the 
best  opportuuities  of  appreciating  his 
public  and  private  character. 

SydneytJ^jml  2i,  1823. 
Dear  Sir,— It  having  been  unani- 
mously agreed  on  and  determined,  at 
a  public  meeting  of  the  colonists  of  New 
South  Wales,  that  **  a  gold  cup  of  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  with  an 
appropriate  inscription,  should  be  pre- 
sentea  to  your  Excellency  on  your  re- 
tirement from  the  situation  of  Govemor- 
in-chief  of  this  territory,  in  order  to 
mark  the  high  esteem  and  veneration 
in  which  your  character  was  held  by 
the  inhabitanU  of  the  colony,"  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you, 
the  first  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the 
amount  of  500i.  sterling ;  and  to  convey 
to  you  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  cup  or 
vase  made,  ot  the  most  modem  taste, 
and  in  workmanship  corresponding  with 
the  value  of  the  article,  with  this  in- 
scription : — 

The  Colonists  of  New  S«uth  Wales 

Present  this  Vase 

to  their  late  renerated  Gorernor, 

Major  Ocaeral  Lachlan  Macqaarie, 

la  testimony  of  Respect,  Gratitude,  and 

Affection, 

For  the  Wisdom,  the  Equity,  and  Humanity 

-which  distinguished  his  Goyenunent 

of  that  Colony  and  iU  Dependencies, 

During  an  active  and  prosperous  Administration 

of  Twelve  Years. 

183S. 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  ac- 
cept my  assurances  of  continued  esteem 
and  regard  for  yourself  and  family,  to 
whom  I  beg  you  will  most  kindly  re- 
member me ;  and  believe  me  to  be. 
Dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and 

devoted  Servant, 
(Signed)  D.  Wbntworth 

In  the  ensuing  Number  of  our  pi»bli- 
cation,  we  shall  arrange  and  condense 
the  intelligence  from  India  and  the 
Colonies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  our  noticing  all  the  events  of  impor- 
tance, and  bring  them  up  to  within  a 
few  days  of  the  date  of  pubticadon; 
beinsdesirousof  making  this  portion  of 
our  Work,  as  full,  as  accurate,  and  as 
interesting  as  possible. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  A  FREE  PRESS. 
IN  INDIA. 

**  The  li1»eU  on  the  Duke  of  York  have  been  so  frequent  and  so  flagrant^  as 
atattOBt  to  vkJ'jt  good  men  hesitate  whether  the  HcentMusuess  of  the  Press  is  not 
moce  mischievous  than  its  liberty  is  beneficial :  the  hesitation,  however,  can  be 
but  for  a  moment— the  blessings  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  are  so  clear  and  so 
acknowledged,  as  far  to  outweigh  the  mischiefs  of  its  abuse— Ihe  evil  is  transitOTy^ 
but  the  good  is  immortal."— Canning. 

In  concluding  our  strictures  on  the  Appeal  of  a  Governor  General 
to  public  opinion  in  India,  which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  last  Number,  we  prcnnised  to  revert  to  the  subject,  for  the  sake 
-of  exainining  ^e  mguments  on  which  he  founded  his  objection  to 
a  fVee  Press  in  that  country.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Jacts 
brought  to  notice  in  the  article  already  published,  have  produced 
a  deeper  sensation,  and  exvited  a  far  more  general  interest  in  the 
issue  of  this  great  question,  than  our  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
I^ave  anticipated.  There  are  some  few  to  whom  the  length  of  the 
Review  appeared  an  objection ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  liistory  of  five  years  of  opposition  to  liberal  efforts  in  support 
0i  public  principles  had  to  be  compressed  into  a  certain  space, 
and  yet  told  in  so  dear  and  connected  a  manner,  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  had  bestowed  no  previous  attention  on  the 
subject,  it  will,  we  trust,  plead  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  length 
to  which  it  unavoidably  extended.  If  it  operated  prejudicially .  to 
the  general  reader,  in  excluding  that  variety  for  which  all  classes 
naturally  look  in  a  Periodical  Journal ;  it  also  involved  a  large  pecu- 
iiiary  sacrifice  on  our  own  part,  in  furnishing  a  greater  quaiitity 
of  information  than  is  contained  in  any  single  Number  of  the 
most  expensive  Review  now  published,  at  considerably  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  printing  alone,  independently  of  other  heavy 
collateral  disbursements.  We  desire,  however,  to  attach  no  im- 
portance whatever  to  tlus,  except  to  show  that  higher  feelings  than 
those  of  mere  interest  actxiated  us  in  our  pursuit.  In  the  present  in- 
iitance  we  shall  omit  every  thing  diat  may  be  considered  personally 
bearing  on  our  own  case,  which  was  completely  laid  before  the 
reader  in  our  last,  and  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  arguments 

Or\m.  Heraldy  F^.  1 .  2D 
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put  forth  by  the  late  Governor  General  of  India  against  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  in  that  country.  They  are  no  doubt  plausible^  and 
are  certainly  the  strongest  that  could  be  urged,  containing  the 
essence  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  both  officially 
and  in  the  anti-liberal  Prints  of  India  for  the  last  five  years.  So 
far,  however,  are  we  from  regretting  this  powerful  array,  that  we 
rejoice  at  the  opportunity  which  it  presents  us  of  pursuing  the 
enemy  into  his  strong  holds,  of  grappKng  with  him  hand  to  hand, 
and  contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  even  to  the  very  bulwarks  of 
his  citadel. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  those  who  first  fetter  an 
antagonist,  and  then  affect  to  despise  him.  We  shall  fairly  admit 
the  Governor  General  to  speak  for  himself,  not  suppressing  even  a 
line  of  his  argumenjts ;  but  taking  up  his  Statement  at  the  point  at 
which  we  left  oflf  in  our  preceding  Number,  (p.  77)  we  sball  ineeK 
successively  his  text,  and  our  comment :  a  mode  oip  controvetsy  t6 
which  none  can  reasonably  object,  but  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  presenting  garbled  fragments  of  what  they  cannot  refute.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a  faithful  copy  of  the  closing  portions 
of  the  Pumphlet  adverted  to,  commencing  with  the  following :— - 

It  must  be  quite  mmcccssary  to  disclaim  any  wish  to  conceal  the  real 
character  of  the  measores  of  Government,  <fr  even  their  most  secret  springs, 
from  the  knowledge  of  those  controUii^  authorities  to  whnch  the  Ikvt  bos 
subjected  it,  or  of  the  great  bwfy  of  ttr  cowUtymen^  whom  the  sfiirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  practice  of  the  Government  at  home»  have  rendered 
the  ultimate  judges  ot  the  conduct  of  every  public  functionary.  No  one 
entertains  a  more  unfeigned  deference  tbr  the  constitutional  control  of  ptthHc 
opinion,  than  the  Goremor  General ;  or  is  nnire  solicitous  to  have  eterv 
.|MibUc  measure,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  submitted  to  that  tribiiCMU, 
which,  in  die  end,  will  alwai^s  do  justice  to  upright  intentions  and  honest 
endeavours  in  the  public  service.  With  equal  readiness  does  he  acknowledeie 
the  vtility  of  this  species  of  control,  in  rendering  public  men  circumspect  in 
the  performance  of^  their  duties,  ai^  checking  every  propensity  to  abuse  thb 
power,  influence,  and  authority  derived  from  public  station,    p.  51,  6S. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Restrictions  on  the  Indian  Press, 
given  in  our  last  Number,  prohibiting  under  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment if  a  native  of  India,  and  of  banishment  if  a  British- 
bom  subject,  the  discussion  of  wiy  topic  inv6lving  the  character  en- 
measurer  of  the  Indian  Government,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  Restrictions  were  avowedly  the  work  of  the  GoveiTior 
General  imnself ;  it  does  certahily  require  a  targe  share  of  cre- 
dulity to  believe,  that  tlie  same  individual  can  be  sincere  in  the 
professions  contained  in  the  preceding  extract.  If  the  real  cha- 
racter and  measures  of  a  government  are  such  as  the  governors 
can  have  no  wish  to  conceal  from  those  who  are  to  be  the  ultimate 
judges  of  them,  Why  should  they  be  concealed  from  tfiose  on 
whom  they  must  be  carried  into  effect  ?  It  is  of  tenfold  more 
nnp<Rtance  to  the  actual  inha1)itants  of  India,  that  this  character 
should.be  pure,  and  these  measures  salutary,  than  to  persons  living 
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lit  the  dkuinee  of  mmy  thouaaad  miles,  who  can  scarcely  ever 
be,  affected  by  them*  It  muat  be  inferred  from  this  strange 
position, .  that  the  great  ol^ct  of  the  Government  of  IncUa 
is  not  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  over  whom  i| 
rules — for  these^  it  declares,  have  no  right  to  examine  its  eon- 
duct— but  the  profit  of  the  Monopolists  of  licadenhall-stree^  tq 
whom  alone  it  would  acknowledge  its  responsibility.  The  hypo- 
critical profession  of  deference  to  public  opinion  in  England^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  public  opinion  in  India,  is  a  mere  pretence 
held  out  to  entrap  the  unwary,  and  to  induce  men  to  believe 
that  the  objection  is  merely  to  the  class  of  people  who  are  to  exer- 
cise this  scrutiny.  If  the  constitutional  control  of  public  opinion 
be  really  vested  in  the  ereat  body  of  the  pec^le— as  the  Governor 
General  admits  it  is  in  England — are  not  the  British  inhabitants 
of  India,  so  far  as  they  extend,  as  much  an  integral  part  of  th^ 
^^  great  body  of  ihp  people  "  when  residing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  as  they  wpuld  be  if  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ? 
The  Governor  General  is  himself  as  much  an  Englishman  in  Cal- 
cutta as  he  would  be  in  London ;  if  he  claims  and  exercises  the 
same  rights  of  persbn,  property,  and  religion  in  India,  as  he  would 
do  in  England,  by  what  law  are  his  less  elevated  countrymen  to 
be  shut  out  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  same  distinguished  pri- 
vileges ?  They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  genuine  Britons 
M  himself;  and  cannot  justly  be  denied  the  ^ercise  of  any  birtb- 
r^t  or  prwilege  not  abeokitely  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  England. 
Tfiey  are  at  least  a  part  of  that  "  great  body  of  his  countrymen,*' 
in  whom  the  constitutional  control  of  public  opinion  is  vested  at 
liome;  and  since  they  do  not  change  their  natures  with  their  coun- 
tries of  abode,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they  should 
not  equally  exercise  the  same  control  abroad.  The  ^^  unfeigned 
deference  ^^  to  this  tribunal  is  therefore  mere  mockery  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor  General,  since  he  has  declared  in  his  public  and 
official  regulations,  that  he  has  no  respect  whatever  for  its  de- 
cisions ;  that,  if  it  will  always  do  justice  to  upright  intentions,  he 
dreads  its  verdict  in  his  own  case;  and  that  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing its  utility,  as  he  professes  to  do,  he  has  expressly  stated,  vft 
deed  as  well  as  word,  his  conviction  tiiat  it  is  worse  than  useless^ — 
nay,  mischievous  and  dangerous,  having  a  tendency  to  disturb  our 
po58essi<m  of  India,  and  to  lead  to  the  separation  of  the  dependent 
from  the  parent  country  I  These  are  the  express  and  manifest 
contradictions  between  Mr.  Adam's  professions  and  practice.  It  i$ 
not  for  us  to  reconcile  them  5  we  deem  it  indeed  impossible.  Let 
his  friend^  and  admirers  exercise  their  ingenuity,  and  see  if  they 
can  help  him  out  pf  this  dil^nma. 

We  proceed  to  the  exceptions  which  the  Gover^r  General 
makes  U>  the  iq)|dicati<Hi  of  his  liberal  prpfessicms.— After  admitr 
ing  the  constitutional  right  of  controlling  the  measures  of  public 
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men,  by  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion ;  ftfber  avowing^  hitf 
belief  dhat  it  will  always  do  justice  to  good  intentions^  and  hoioest  • 
endeavours;  after  acknowledging  with  readiness  the  undeniable 
Utility  of  this  species  of  control  in  checking  the  tendency  to  abuse 
of  power,  influence,  and  authority,— -he  in  the  next  breath  utters 
the  following  objections  : — 

But  he  protests  against  the  aaumption  of  this  right  of  control  over  the 
Oovemraent  and  its  officers,  by  a  oomniunity  constituted  like  the  European 
Society  of  India.  He  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  right  in  that  bocfy,  and 
he  maintains  tbat  it  never  can  be  exercised  with  efficiency  for  the  professed 
purpose,  or  with  any  other  consequence,  than  weakening  the  just  and 
Kecessary  authority  of  Government,  and  introducing  the  worst  spirit  of 
party  animosity  and  violence  into  this  limited  society,  through  the  asem^ 
of  a  licentious  Press.  The  latter  result  has  already  been  produced  in  a 
considerable  degree ;  and  if  the  former  is  nut  yet  perceptible  as  injuriously 
affectins  public  measures,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  perpetual  assaults 
on  the  Siaracter  and  respectabifity  of  Government,  cmiemptiblt  as  they  frt" 
ptently  arty  are  not  calculated  to  shake  greatly  that  salutary  confidence  in  its 
justice  and  integrity,  and  that  habitual  deference  for  its  authority  and  jud^- 
ment  which,  with  advertence  to  tlie  anomalous  structure  of  our  power  in  this 
country,  it  is  so  essential  to  preserve  imimpaired.  Tlie  inherent  force  of 
Government  would  probably  anvays  enable  it  to  carry  measures,  in  support 
of  which,  it  should  choose  to  put  out  its  stremth  against  any  opposition;  but 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  multiplied  ill  e^ts  which  woukf  result  from  a 
State  of  things  requiring  the  ungracious  substitution  of  simple  force^  for  that 
powerful  and  persuasive  mBuence  which  the  name  of  Government  has  hitherto 
carried  with  it.  Yet  either  this  must  be  the  result  of  a  system,  which  will  in 
time  make  every  public  measure  a  point  of  contest  between  authority  and 
resistance,  or  the  Government  must  be  content  to  relinquish  that  power 
which  it  holds,  and  which  it  has  eatercised  exemplar ily  for  tlie  public  jgopd, 
into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  mischievous  faction.  This  prediction 
will  not  seem  exaggerated  to  those  who  have  traced  the  progress  of  the  free 
press  in  India  from  the  commencement  of  its  operations  to  the  boM  and 
open  avowals  in  the  papers  quoted  in  the  preceding  narrative,   p.  63, 63. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  one  speaking  with  an  assurance  that 
none  dare  contradict  him  at  the  time,  the  Goyemor  General 
stumbles  on  the  very  threshold.  By  assumption^  he  must  mean 
that  the  right  of  control  is  illegally  or  forcibly  assumed  in  India — 
if  it  does  not  mean  that,  it  means  nothing,  since  a  protest  against 
it  coidd  be  only  justified  on  that  ground.  But  is  this  the  fisict  ? 
We  confidently  answer.  No !  Mr.  Adam  denies  the  existence  of  the 
tight  to  express  opinions  on  the  acts  of  Government  in  a  body  con- 
stituted like  the  community  of  India.  He  might  as  well  deny  the 
existence  of  a  right  to  breathe  their  native  air,  to  move  their 
limbs,  to  use  their  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  or  to  exercise  any 
other  natural  faculty  not  positively  prohibited  by  law.  The  Go- 
vernor General  seems  never  to  have  arrived  at  the  simple  cKscovery 
that  men  are  free  by  law  and  by  custom,  to  do  every  thing  that  is 
not  prohibited  by  one  or  the  other.  He  seems  to  think  that  men 
should  derive  their  freedom  from  statutes,  instead  of  having  it 
curtailed  by  them;  and  that  no  rights  can  exist  bitt  such  as  are 
given  by  charters  and  acts  of  parliament  I   His  legal  friends  shottld 
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Histruct  him  better^  and  ask  him  also  from  whence  he  derives  his 
right  to  set  law  and  common  sense  at  defiance  ? — there  is  surely  no 
act  of  parliament  for  that,  though  the  privilege  is  frequently  as- 
sumed by  members  of  both  houses ;  and  throughout  the  world  we 
find  a  pretty  general  disposition  to  be  both  insolent  and  absurd 
^  by  authority."     If  any  one  desire  to  know  what  was  the  state  of 
die  case  with  regard  to  the  Native  Indians,  before  the  English  pos- 
sessed their  country,  we  request  him  to  turn  to  the  eloquent,  but 
at  the  same  time^  accurate  picture,  presented  by  an  Indian  lawyer 
of  the  highest  talents  at  Madras,  in  page  xi.  of  the  Appendix, 
given  with  our  last  Number.     He  will  see,  that  fi-om  the  earliest 
ages  of  Indian  history  down  to  the  arrival  of  the  European  con- 
querors in  the  East,  the  people  of  that  country  enjoyed  and  exer- 
cised the  privilege  of  discussing  the  measures  of  their  governments, 
and  the  character  of  their  governors,  with  no  limit  but  the  powers 
of  their  own  minds;  that  there  was  absolutely  no  restraint  ever  at- 
tempted on  their  inquiries ;  and  that  they  pursued  them  with  the 
same  freedom  as  the  ancient  commentators  on  our  history  and  our 
laws.    With  respect  to  the  English  portion  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity, it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  they  are  less  entitled  to, 
or  less  deserving  of^  this  privilege,  than  the  people  they  have  sub- 
dued and  the  subjects  they  govern.     With  them,  also,  from  their 
first  settlement  in  India  up  to  the  period  of  the  censorship  imposed 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  the  same  freedom  of  inquiry  was  exercised  as 
in  their  own  country,  and  there  is  even  yet  no  law,  properly  so 
caHed,  no  act  possessing  the  sanction  of  the  King  and  his  Pariia- 
ment^  to  deprive  Englishmen  of  that  privilege,  though  the  Indian 
Government  has  taken  upon  itself  to  frame  an  illegal  regulation 
for  that  purpose.     But,  indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  framing 
such  a  regulation  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  free  discussion^  is  of 
itself  a  striking  proof  that  such  a  right  did  exist ;  it  would  be  ab- 
surd, as  well  as  useless,  to  make  a  regulation  for  taking  away  that 
which  was  never  enjoyed,  or  for  destroying  that  which  never  exist- 
ed;  a  folly  almost  too  glaring  even  for  a  Governor  General  to 
commit.    We  contend,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  his  high  autho- 
rity, that  both  among  the  natives  of  India  and  their  European  con- 
querors, the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  existed  in  a$ 
imdoubted  a  manner  as  the  right  of  freedom  of  motion:  and  that 
both  by  custom  and  by  law  the  friUest  claim  to  that  right  must 
be  admitted  to  exist,  as  strongly  as  their  claim  to  every  other 
right  not  distinctly  prohibited  by  common  or  statute  law. 

The  next  position  of  the  Governor  General  is,  however,  of  still 
higher  importance ;  but  fortunately  it  rests  on  still  more  slender 
grounds  than  the  preceding :  for  on  this  point  we  can  oppose  to 
him  a  host  pf  authorities,  as  well  as  reasonings  not  to  be  contro- 
verted. He  is  not  contented  with  denying  the  existence  of  the 
right  to.  discuss  .the  public  conduct  of  public  men  in  India,  but  he 
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maintains  that  jsuch  a  right  liecer  can  be  exercised  with  efficiency 
for  the  professed  purpose,  or  witli  any  but  the  worst  and  most 
alarming  consequences  !  The  notion  he  attaches  tP  the  phra^ 
"  just  and  necessary  authority,"  is  authority  to  do  what  he  please^ 
without  any  responsibility  to  the  community  over  which  he  rules  5 
the  meaning  he  would  affix  to  **  limited  society,"  is  a  society  com-> 
posed  of  a  great  many  thousand  persons,  but  all  of  whom  he  would 
have  subservient  to  his  nod ; — and  his  idea  of  a  "  licentious"  presSi 
is,  that  any  press  must  be  so,  if  it  dares  to  pronounce  any  other 
opinion  than  the  most  favourable  one  on  the  acts  of  himself  an4 
those  in  authority  under  him.  We  shall  examine  these  phrases, 
and  the  use  made  of  them,  a  little  more  closely.  Whatever  is  just 
and  necessary  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  so.  The  British  commu- 
nity of  India  is  composed  of  men  of  the  best  education,  the  high* 
est  character,  and  generally  speaking,  the  most  accurate  judgments 
and  most  enlarged  views.  No  orator  or  demagogue,  no  declaimer 
or  specious  rhetorician,  could  hope  for  success  among  them  y  and  we 
are  confident  that  there  is  no  spot  on  earth,  where  among  an  equal 
number  of  men,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  make  sophistry  pass 
for  reason,  or  assertion  for  argumeht,  than  in  British  India.  Such 
a  community  is  therefore  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  exercise  of 
an  almost  unlimited  power  of  discussion  and  scrutiny,  added  to 
which,  the  greater  number  of  them  are  persons  actually  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  that  authority  which  it  is  pretended  by  the 
Covemor  General  such  freedom  of  inquiry  would  be  liable  to  sub- 
vert. Whatever  was  **  just  and  necessary,"  could  be  easily  made 
to  appear  so  to  them,  whose  interests  are  on  the  side  of  power,  and 
woula  make  their  convictions  the  more  readily  tend  that  way.  It 
is  therefore  not  only  untrue,  in  a  general  sense,  that  the  exercise  of 
free  discussion  must  inevitably  weaken  the  just  and  necessary  au- 
thority of  governments ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  the  fact  as 
it  regards  the  Indian  Government,  where  no  possible  danger  could 
arise  from  its  most  unlimited  exercise,  as  long  as  the  intentions 
and  measures  of  its  rulers  were  honest  and  good,  but  where  the 
very  best  effects  might  be  expected  to  result  from  its  influence.  It 
must  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Hastings  on 
this  very  topic.  *^  While  conscious  of  rectitude,  [a  just  and  n/?- 
cessaryj  authority  can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure 
to  general  conmient ;  on  the  contrary,  it  acquires  incalculable  ad- 
dition of  force."  Mr.  Adam's  opinion  is  at  direct  variance  with 
this :  and  yet  Lord  Hastings  uttered  this  sentiment  after  he  bad 
been  Governor  General  for  nearly  as  many  year^  as  Mr.  Adam  bad 
been  days  in  the  seat  of  power,  when  he  ventured  to  contradic|t  the 
supreme  authority  that  had  gone  before  him.  On  this  head-^tj>« 
good  or  evil  tendency  of  free  discussion  even  in  India — ^we  rnigh^ 
publish  a  volume  of  the  highest  authorities,  in  opposition  to  the 
view  taken  of  it  by  Mr.  Adam,  including  ali^ost  every  sti^tesman  and 
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imter  who  has  spoketi  or  written  on  the  afliairs  of  that  country,  hut 
particularly  persons  deservedly  high  in  favour  with  the  East  India 
Confipany,  and  who  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  their 
dominions  in  the  East.  The  Honourable  Mr.  E^hinstone,  the 
present  Governor  of  Bombay,  is  knovm  to  be  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Indian  press,  having  made  it  the  first  act  of  his 
goveWiment  to  remove  the  censorship  which  he  found  imposed  on 
it  at  the  period  of  his  entering  on  his  public  duties  there.  General 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  another  distinguished  officer  of  the  Com** 
pkny's  service,  uniting  more  intimately  the  character  of  the 
statesman,  the  soldter,  and  the  scholar,  than  is  common  even 
in  the  gr^^test  men,  has  professed  sentiments  in  favour  of 
free  discussion  on  Indiacn  qtiestions,  which  from  such  a  source, 
are  of  the  highest  value ;  *  and,  independently  of  the  philoso- 
phic historian  of  India,  Mr.  Mill,  wilih  Lieut.  White,  and  others 
who  h«ve  lately  written  t)n  the  affairs  of  the  East,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  nine-tenths  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  India  are 
convinced  that  no  greater  blessing  could  be  conferred  on  them^ 
than  a  fi«e  and  unfettered  press,  subject  only  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
ahd  the  ordinary  responsftnlity  to  a  court  of  law.  Surely,  Mr. 
Adam  csMnot  be  expected  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  aa 
well  as  power,  and  singly  bear  down  a  host  on  this  disputed 
point.  If  those  opposed  to  him  on  the  subject,  were  men  who  had 
not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  local  experience  as  himself,  to 
guide  them  in  their  decisions,  they  might  be  deemed  of  less 
weight;  Imt,  there  is  not  one  dmong  them  who  has  not  had  ex- 
actly the  same  opportunities  of  judging,  as  is  enjoyed  in  nearly  an 
equal  degree,  indeed,  by  all  the   members  of  the  civil  and  mi- 

*  <<  Publications  in  Englaod  on  the  affairs  of  India,  have  been  rare,  except 
on  tome  extraordinary  epochs,  when  attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  that 
^OMter ;  aadl  a  ([pfotwdlets  alarm  has-b«en  spread,  of  the  mischiefs  which  (many 
conceive)  must  arise  from  sach  free  disclosure,  and  consequent  full  discussion,  of 
the  acts  of  the  Indian  Governments.  This  practice,  in  my  opinion,  will  have  a 
direct  contrary  effect.  It  must  always  do  g^tot  and  craential  f^od.  The  natore 
of 'oar  poateflBioos  ia  India,  makes  H  nec^sary  tlMlt  almost  absolute  pow^r  shoyld 
be, given  to  those  intrusted  with  governments  in  that  quarter;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  better  or  more  efficient  check  over  these  rulers  than  that  which  must  be 
fcsttMithed  l^the  lull  ptibhoity  givea  to  their  acts,  and  the  fre^ent  discossioo  of 
«U  Ibirir  principles  of  rule.  Su^  a  practice  will  expose  imprudenee-aod  weak- 
nesSy  however -defended  by  the  adherence  of  j^werful  friends  in  England  :  and  it 
wiU  be  more  certain  to  prevent  oppression  or  rajustice,  than  the  general  provisions 
of  law,  wUeh  may  be  evadied  ;  or  the  check  of  superiors,  who  may,  from  con- 
cdving  the  cause  of  an  individual  identified  with  that  of  autbority  itself,  feel  them- 
selves condemned  to  support  proceedings  which  thev  cannot  approve.  This  prac- 
Wcc  in  short,  (restrained  as  it  always  must  be,  by  the  Imws  of^ur  country,  within 
•loderate  boands)  must  have  ibe  most  salutary  effects.  Its  iaconvenieoeea  are 
obvious,  but-trifling  when  compared  to  the  great  and  permanent  benefits  whkh  it 
must  produce ;  and  I  aiti  confident  that  every  effort  made  to  repress  such  discus- 
sion, is  not  merely  a  saerifiroe  to  ^personal  feeling  and  to  momentary  expedience 
of  one  of  4he^  best  and  ano6toperauve<pritteip&e8  of  the  British  Gbnatittttion,  b«it  a 
direct  appcpximatk)n  to  the  principles  of  that  Oritntal  Tyranny  which  it  is,  or 
ooght  to  DC,  our  chUf  boast  to  hate  destroycd.*'^SrR  John  Malcolm, 
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Utary  service  of  India :  and  in  point  of  numbers^  as  well  as 
authority^  the  advocates  of  a  Free  Press  in  that  country,  would 
be  found  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  at  least,  if  their  senti- 
ments were  consulted  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  abstract  argu- 
ment of  the  general  tendency  of  this  salutary  engine,  to  chedi  the 
abuses  of  men  in  power,  and  its  utility  in  effecting  this  end,  Mr. 
Adam  is  himself  an  advocate  on  our  own  side ;  and  until  he  ean 
[show  the  groimds  on  which  he  assumes  that  the  same  causes  will 
not  produce  the  same  effects  in  all  coimtries  and  among  all  people, 
no  one  will  give  him  credit  for  being  quite  disinterested  in  lauding 
a  Free  Press,  as  the  greatest  blessing  to  a  small  country  like  Eng« 
land,  but  an  evil  and  a  curse  in  a  large  one  like  India :  where 
from  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  Governors  of  the  country,  or  their 
subordinate  officers,  inspecting  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
districts  under  their  charge,  it  is  of  tiie  highest  imaginable  im- 
poitance  that  there  should  be  a  free  channel  for  the  exposure  of 
abuses  of  every  description. 

,  Mr.  Adam  considers  it  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  evil  tendency  of 
free  discussion,  that  it  has  introduced  a  spirit  of  party  animosity  and 
violence  into  the  Itmitod  society  of  India,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree. To  prove  that  this  spirit,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  the  result  of 
a  Free  Press,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  such  party  spirit  was  iib-» 
known  in  former  times,  or  before  the  ^  licentious"  pubHcations, 
here  denounced,  had  visited  India  with  this  scourge.  They  who 
entertain  doubts  on  this  subject  may  turn  to  the  instructive  pages 
of  Mr.  Mill,  in  whose  admirable  History  of  British  India  they 
will  find,  that,  long  before  an  English  Ptess  was  known  in  that 
country,  there  wAs  a  stronger  spirit  of  party-animosity  and  vio-r 
lence  prevailing  in  every  circle  of  the  then  still  more  limited  so- 
ciety, than  there  has  ever  been  since  free  discussion  has  had  fall 
scope,  and  the  circle  of  that  society  has  been  enlarged.  Has  Mr, 
Adam  never  read  of  the  disputes— -the  mutinies-^the  disobedience 
of  orders — the  contentions  at  the  council  board — ^the  arrests — 
suspensions — ^banishments— ^luels— and  all  the  feuds  which  marked 
the  early  history  of  the  English  in  India?  Or  can  he  trace  these 
also  to  the  operation  of  a  press  which  then  had  no  existence  ? 
Alas!  that  ^  authority"  should  be  so  ill-read  and  so  short-sighted { 
There  are  few  njcn,  (Mr.  Adam  always  excepted)  who  do  not  know 
that  there  is  more  animosity  and  violence  in  China,  Tartary,  Per- 
sia, Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  where  the  Press  ra  un- 
known, than  in  England  and  Amerida,  where  its  strictures  are 
most  freely  indulged;  and  that  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where 
the  press  was  duly  fettered  and  restrained,  party  spirit  and  private 
feudb  ran  so  high  that  assassinations  were  frequent,  while  in  freer 
countries,  these  evil  passions  found  a  vent  in  words,  and  bloodshed 
was  comparatively  rare.  But  to  a  TeAecting  mind,  no  argument 
can  be  necessary  to  enforce  so  self-evident  a  truth  as  tllis :  that 
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paity  spirit,  animosity,  and  violence  exist  in  the  greatest  degree  in 
thooe  countries,  and  among  those  classes  of  society,  in  which  the 
press  has  the  least  influence;  and  that  in  large  cities,  where  news- 
pi4)ers  are  universally  read,  there  is  much  less  of  private  hatred 
and  quarrel,  on  the  grounds  of  opinion,  than  in  small  towns  and 
villi^;es,  where  the  clamours  of  public  controversy  are  scarcely  heard 
or  known.  Instead  of  attributing  such  consequences  to  the  pre^, 
it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  that  wherever  the  evil  passions  have 
the  fullest  play,  the  exercise  of  free  discussion,  by  placing  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  in  a  just  and  impartial  light,  (which,  wherever  there 
are  advocates  on  each  side,  may  be  attained  with  tolerable  certainty) 
would  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  calm  the  animosity  and  vio- 
lence which  it  is  so  falsely  said  to  create. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  whatever  party-spirit  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the .  limited  society  of  India  by  a  licentious  press, 
has  been  the  w<Mrk  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  its  principal 
ftmctionaries  themselves;  it  has  been  fostered  by  their  care, 
nourished  by  their  support,  and  rewarded  by  their  favours.  The 
history  detailed  in  our  last  Number^  need  not  be  repeated  here ; 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  remember  the  scenes  it  developed, 
cannot  now  need  to  be  told,  that  the  charge  of  licentiousness  is 
peculiarly  due  to  that  press  of  which  the  Indian  functionaries  were 
the  avowed  proprietors,  and  patrons;  and  that  they  alone  are  an«- 
swerable  for  the  existence  of  that  very  spirit  which'  they  now  so 
modestly  pretend  to  deplore  as  an  evil,  and  affect  to  be  anxious  to 
discourage  and  repress. 

We  might  go  on  to  remark,  on  the  folly  of  entertaining  a  dread 
of  assaults,  acknowledged  to  be  contemptible  ;  and  on  the  unmean- 
ing pretence  of  a  desire  to  preserve  the  anomabnis  structure  of  our 
power  in  India  unimpmred ;  as  well  as  to  show,  that  whether  dm^ 
pie  farce  he  gracious  or  ^^  ungracious,''  it  is  the  only  influence  which 
thelnditti  Government  has.  hitherto  used,  with  respect  to  the 
repression  of  certain  efforts  to  improve  the  country  and  people  by 
means  of  the  press.  But  the  shallowness  of  such  poor  pretensions 
to  argument  must  be  apparent  to  the  humblest  capacity;  and  we 
sbaiild  but  insult  die  reiftder  by  affecting  to  go  deeply  into  that 
whieh  has  nothing  to  penetrate.  We  may  add,  however,  that 
when  it  is  said  the  power  of  the  Indian  Government  has  been  exer- 
cised exemplariJy  for  the  public  good,  we  must  remember  it  is  an 
Indian  Govemor  himself,  a  principal  agent  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  who  speaks;  and  thi^  when  he  characterizes  his  <^ponents 
in  opinion  as  an  ^^  ignorant  and  mischievous  faction,"  he  alludes  to 
writers  whose  opinions  he  could  pot  refute  in  argument,  and  whom 
he  was  afraid  to  ,meet  on  equal  terms;  whose  only  mischief  was, 
that  Aey  eonkended  for  the  good  of  the  many,  rather  than  pampered 
&e  tanily  and  self-love  of  an  obstinate  and  interested  few.  But  we 
pass  fm  to  the  continua^n  of  Mr.  Adam*s  defence. 

Ormit.  HtraU.Vol.  I.  2£ 
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It  is  said,  however,  by  the  advocates  of  the  system,  that  a  Oovernment  will 
acquire  streneth  aad  public  confidence  in  f»rQp>rtioa  as  iia  measures  are  puB* 
licfy  and  fearfesslv  canvassed,  and  that  while  it  has  nothtfigt0  be  ashaHied  of, 
it  may  court  public  scrutiny,  not  merely  with  safety,  but  with  advantage 
even  to  itself.  This,  as  a  general  position,  may  be  admitted  to  the  full 
ixTEKT ;  but  the  question  is,  where  and  by  whom  is  this  scrutiny  to  be  ex- 
erdsed?  That  the  Public,^  it  Ueatted,of  India  is  entitled  te  exercise  it,  or 
qualified  for  the  task,  will  scarcely  be  maintained  by  any  one  who  has  con- 
sidered how  that  public  is  composed.  That  it  comprehends  mansf  ^^  ^"^ 
tnlightened  fnen  everv  one  will  admit.  That  many  of  them  are  eminenify 
fuaMed  to  afibrd  advice  and  information  to  Government,  on  all  topics  of 
pubnc  administration,  is  vndekiable^  and  it  is  equalty  so,  that  the  Govern^ 
ment  has  never  been  backward  in  availmg  itself  of  their  ddents  and  informa- 
tion. But  is  the  collective  body  therefore  qualified  to  represent  the  Public,  ia 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  used,  and  to  exercise  a  controlling  power 
over  a  Government,  on  which  its  mebcbers  are  all  moreob  LBssnlRECXLr 
DEPENDENT?  Sufmosing  such  a  k)cal  control  to  be  desirable  according  to 
the  constitution  ot  the  Indian  Governments,  can  it  be  exercised  with  due 
efficiency,  or  to  any  useful  purpose  of  check,  by  men  over  vfhoBefortwu^  aad 
prospects  die  Govermnent  necessitrily  and  legally  possesses  a  species  of  power 
which  precludes  the  notion  of  a  constitutional  control  in  the  other  party  ? 
The  right  to  exercbe  this  control  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  a  free  press, 
seems  to  possess  as  little  foundation.  Let  us  consider  for  a  mocnent,  for 
whom  thb  right  is  asserted.  The  European  community  in  India  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  composed,  1st,  Of  Officers  civil  or  militaiy,  of 
His  Majesty  and  the  Company :  ^d.  Of  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, residing  in  India  unoer  licence  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  liable  to 
b^  withdrawn  by  the  local  government  without  a  reason  assigned  ;  or  so 
residing  without  licence  tinder  the  tacit  permission  of  Government :  dd)^,  Of 
a  lower  class  of  men  of  business,  traders^  and  handieraiismen^  either  residing 
similarly  under  a  licence  at  will,  or  without  any  such  sanction,  and  there- 
fore, like  the  unlicensed  of  the  former  class,  in  the  hovrlx/  commission  of  a 
mudimdMTumr  tUUnuf  It  is  a  mockery  to  ebum  for  a  community  so  constituted, 
the  poUtieal  privikffet  and  functions  of  the  great  and  independeot  body  of  the 
people  of  England;  and  the  notion  could  only  have  origmaied  in  the  minds 
ttftnose  who,  from  some  inexplicable  views,  or  m>m  motives  of  mere  lucre,  seek 
to  raise  themselves  to  consequence  by  stirring  up  contention  and  strife.  This 
eonfunon  of  things,  essentially  different,  will  be  found  to  run  Uiroug|h  the 
whole  of  the  rwisoning  of  the  advocates  oif  the  "  Free  PteBS,'*  and  is  iu  foct, 
the  only  foundation  ottheir  arguuient.  The  very  Matement  of  the  case  seema 
sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
pretension  ;'but  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  question  a  little  more  closely* 
It  will  scarcely  be  contended,  that  the  chnl  and  military  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  the  officers  of  His  Mi^ty's  forces  serving  here,  are  to  oonacitnie 
themselves  into  judges  of  the  measures^  which  it  is  meir  province  to  eaecute. 
Their  experience  and  information  in  their  respective  spheres,  obtained  inyree 
and  conmential  communication,  must  be  in  many  instances  essentially  useful 
to  the  Government,  in  framing  their  measures;  but  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
equally  absurd  and  dangerous,  te  confer  on  them  t^  power  of  a  eontrolfoig 
body  to  omvass  and  discuss  in  public  aastmblios,  or  in  NewBfaper«»ineasuFe6 
adopted  on  mature  deliberation  by  the  power  to  which  they  are  directly  sub- 
ordmate,  and  of  the  true  and  secret  springs  of  which  the  m^ority  of^them 
ttiust  hi  seneral  be  profoundly  ignorant.  To  say  nothing  of  the  indeco- 
rous and  disgraceful  appearance  of  suck  an  inversion  of  ibe  pat  order  of 
things^  the  admission  of  such  a  Hcence  must  speedily  lead  to  the  oooftuaJk 
ing  of  all  subordination  and  respect  for  authority,  and  generate  a  ,^»rit 
of  controversy  and  resistance,  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  service.-* 
p.  ^^<*^6. 
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There  is  in  the  preceding  extract  the  same  happy  asixttte  of  the 
true  and  fidse  which  characteriMs  alt  that  Mr.  Adam  has  mitten  on 
tiiiB(tohim)  intricate  and  inconiprehensible  subject.  He  admits  to  tfte 
fuU  extent,  the  position  advanced  by  Lord  Hastings  and  other  ad* 
locates  of  a  Free  Press  in  India,  that  while  a  Government  has 
•othing  within  its  operation  of  which  it  need  to  be  ashamed,  it  may 
court  public  scrutiny  with  safety,  and  even  advantage;  but  as 
tho^ugh  the  Government  of  India  bad  really  much  to  be  ashamed 
0^  Mr.  Adam  contends  that  such  a  scrutiny  would  be  both  unsaft 
and  disadvantageous^  if  applied  to  it  I  There  is  no  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  first  position,  without  coming  to  the  inference  we  have 
drawn  in  the  second: — 
Good  governments  have  nothing  to  fear  from  public  scrutiny: 
The  government  of  India  has  much  to  fear  from  sveh  scrutiny : 
Ergo,  the  Gevemaneut  of  India  cannot  be  a  good  government.  ' 
Again,  Mr.  Adam  admits,  that  the  puUic  of  India,  though  com- 
posed, as  he  would  have  it  understood,  in  some  mysterious  manner^ 
ccMXtains  many  able  and  enlightened  men,  eminently  qualified  to 
judge  of  all  the  measures  c^  administration:  yet  the  coUecti»e 
kodiff  he  adds,  of  which  these  many  enlightened  men  must  form  a 
large  portion,  cannot  he  so  qualified  1  And  why?  Because,  ac- 
cording to  hion,  such  men  iue  more  or  less  dq>endent  on  the  Oo^ 
vnmment  itself  It  is  fat  thb  reason,  principally,  that  they  are  so 
well  qualified;  havitig  local  experience  and  practical  knowledge, 
which  they  bring  to  bear  on  aJl  questions  of  a  public  natur^  in 
addition  to  those  reasoning  powers  which  are  oammoB  to  other 
men  of  equal  t^ent,  and  more  general  acquirements.  Yet,  the  very 
drcumstmice  finmi  whi^  ^tesy  derive  their  qtiaUfication  to  judge  of 
measures  passing  under  dieir  eyes,  is  made  by  Mr.  Adam  a  reasoii 
for  their  unfitness  to  pronounce  a  judgment  that  he  himself  admits 
^bem  emiBently  qualified  to  form!  If  this  parinc^le  were  carried 
into  general  practice,  it  w«>uld  disquiAify  every  man  in  his  Ma» 
jeaty's  Councfl— every  Nfember  of  the  Cabinet— every  Judge  on 
the  Bench— ev^  occupant  of  a  puUic  office*— every  individui^  in 
the  Civil,  Military,  or  Naval  Service  of  the  Kmg,  from  venturing 
to  eoqarasa  an  opinion  on  Uie  acts  of  a  tioverehient  on  which  they 
are  all  more  or  less  directly  dependent!  Could  siich  an  absurdity 
he  maintained  for  a  moment  ?  And  yet  the  members  of  the 
East  India  Coaapan/s  service  are  no  more  dependent  on  the 
local  GovemmcBt  of  kudm,  than  those  in  the  sendee  of  the  Btq^^ 
litfa  Goyemment  are  on  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being.  The 
Amctionaries  of  the  Indian  service  enter  mto  engagements  with  the 
East  India  Company  at  home,  and  not  with  their  fellow-servants. 
afafoads  they  ar^  indeed,  as  indq>endcnt  as  the  Governor  Generic 
Iwnulf,  mharm  their  ngik  in  the  service,  and  its  emoluments 
are  concerned.  Thejr  are  not /lif  servants — they  do  not  receive  their 
eommissioM  from  hi  hands }  nor  can  they  be  lawfiiHy  dismissed  at 
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his  will  and  pleasure,  it  may  be  true,  that  from  the  abuse  of  pa- 
tronage, the  fortunes  and  prospecU  of  many  may  be  improved  or 
in^Jured  by  the  flavour  or  displeasure  of  the  Governor  General  for 
the  time  being;  and  that  the  poMrer  which  he  possesses  in  Uib  re- 
spect may  make  men  slavishly  subservient  to  his  wishes:  Iralwe 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  this  species  of  power  is  dther  kge^  or 
%Bcessar%b/  possessed  and  exercised.  It  is  begging  the  question 
entirely,  first  to  assume  its  necessity,  and  then  to  argue  from  this, 
that  granting  its  necessity,  men  cannot  and  ought  not  to  dispute  it. 
In  the  enumeration  o(  the  several  classes  of  which  the  com- 
munity of  India  is  composed,  we  have  the  King's  Officers,  who 
are  independent  even  of  the  East  India  Company ;  the  Com- 
pany's Civil  and  Military  Servants,  who  are  independent  of  die 
Governor  General ;  and  British  subjects,  settled  in  India  as  Mer- 
chants and  Traders,  who,  it  is  said,  are  liable  to  have  their  Ueence 
of  residence  withdrawn,  rcithoid  a  reason  assigned  I-^Bsid  it  is 
added,  that  it  is  mockery  to  claim  for  these  the  political  privil^;es 
and  functions  of  the  people  of  England.  But  a  King's  Officer, 
when  he  goes  to  India,  abandons  no  part  of  ihe  particular  rights 
enjoyed  by  him  in  England;  he  resigns  no  portion  of  his  proud 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  four-and-twenty  Directors  in  Loiden- 
haH-s^et;  he  goes  to  fight  the  batdes  of  his  comitry,  and  to 
substitute  by  conquest,  order  and  security  for  anarchy  and  plunder, 
and  a  free  and  equitable  government  in  the  place  of  tyt anny  and 
oppression.  Hiis  is  the  avowed  end  and  aim  of  all  the  duties  in 
which  he  is  employed;  but  it  is  noi^ere  exacted  of  him  before  he 
embarks,  that  he  should  crouch  in  abject  slaniery  before  a  man  in 
no  respect  superior  to  himself.  If  this  were  made  the  conditiofi  of 
an  Indian  militaiy  life,  no  high-minded  man  would  enter  on  it. 
The  Officers  of  the  East  India  Company  are  equally  unfettered  by 
any  engagement,  to  resign  tlieir  bodies  and  souls  into  the  keeping 
of  the  Governor  Genera]  for  the  time  being.  The  Cleiks  of  the 
India  House— the  Keepers  of  dieir  Docks  and  Warehouses*— the 
Officers  and  Crews  of  their  Ship& — are  all  held  to  be  free  men; 
they  do  not  disburden  themsdves  of  any  of  their  political  pri- 
vileges, W  entering  into  the  employ  of  die  East  India.  Company  at 
home.  Surely  the  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Service 
abroad)  are  quite  as  competent  to  exercise  these  privileges,  as  the 
classes  we  have  enumerated.  In  truth,  viiiether  competrait  or  not, 
they  quit  England  in  as  fu^l  possession  of  tbei?  right  to  dunk  -and 
speak  for  themselves,  as  diey  do  of  their  right  to  see  and  walk  un^ 
fettered;  neither  voluntarily  reselling,  nor  being  deprived  by  law 
of  either.  It  is,  therefore,  a  flagi^ant  violation  of  th^  rights,  to 
invade  any  portion  of  them,  merely  because  they  have*  diai^g;ed 
their  places  of  abode  and  inhabit  a  country  in  isvhich  their  power 
and  their  importance  is  considerably  greater  than  they  eigwyed  in 
their  native  land*    The  remaining  class^  the  Biitish  Merchants  and 
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.  IVadeis^  who  renile  in  India  under  a  licence,  which  may  be  with- 
dimwn  by  the  local  gofemm&atwithoui  a  reason  asrignedf  is,  there- 
forej  the  only  one  to  which  any  peculiarity  applies^  That  such  a 
state  of  tlungs  should  exfet,  ia,  of  itself,  a  reproach  to  the  wisdom 
of  ParHament,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  sooner  it  is 
friped  away  die  better,  for  the  honour  of  our  country  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  But  even  these  are  only  required  to  sign  a 
covenant,  thkt  during  their  sti^  in  India  they  will  observe  all  ^gal 
rales  and  regulations,  and  do  nothing  contrary  to  law.  Mr. 
Adam,  indeed,  mistaking  his  will  for  law,  conceives  that  any  man 
who  ^>poses  the  one  must  violate  the  other;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
counttess  absurdities  and  contradictions,  this  ^^  confusion  of  thmgs 
essentially  different''  may  be  excused.  The  class  of  Merchants  re- 
siding in  India,  includes  men  of  greats  wealth  than  any  of  the  Direc- 
tors by  whose  licence  they  are  permitted  to  reside  there,  and  being 
connected  with  Houses  in  India,  who  are  large  Proprietors  of 
India  Stock,  themselves  materially  contribute. to  procure  for  these 
DirectcNTS  the  very  seats  they  occupy.  They  are  in  general  men 
of  the  most  respectable  connexions,  the  most  extensive  acquire- 
ments, enlarged  minds,  and  unexeeptionable  character*  They 
eontHbute  largely  to  the  augmentation  of  British  commerce^  to  the 
kttprovement  of  the  Indian  revenue  to  the  strength  of  the  Indian 
government,  and  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Indian  people. 
They  have  infinitely  larger  property  at  stake  in  the  country  thaa 
the  Movemor  General  or  any  of  his  dependents|  and  that  property 
b  more  deeply  affected  by*  the  measures  of  the  local  government 
than  by  ahnost  any  other  cause.  They  are,  in  shorty  as  such  men 
are  every  where*— the  very  sinews  of  the  countr/s  str^gtb,  and 
die  root  of  all  its  prosperity.  Yet  these  are  the  men  which  Mr. 
Adam  would  peculiar^  exclude  from  any  participation  in  that 
Hiquiry,  whidi  every  man  has  a  ri^t  to  make,  into  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  measures  deeply  affecting  his  rights  and  property. 
They  are  liable,  says  Mr.  Adam,  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and 
hoBM,  to  have  their  fortunes  annihilated,  their  prospects  for  ever 
destroyed^  at  the  mere  will  and  pl^asiare  of  the  Governor  General 
far  the  timi  bemg,  and  this  too  without  a  reason  assigned!  1  So 
much  the  more  disgraceful  to  those  who  suffer  such  a. state  of 
things  to  existy  without  the  most  strenuous  and  unceasing  efforts  to 
haver  so  odious  and  tyrannical  a  power  abcdished  for  ever.  But 
though  they  are  thus  unhappily  dependent  on  the  sufferance  of 
others  for  their  stay  in  the  country,  this  cannot  in  the  slightest 
degtee  lessen  the  amount  of  interest  which  they  must,  feel  in- the 
measures  by  which  their  properUr  is  likely  to  be  so  largely  affected. 
It  is  not  ftoough,  according  to  Mr.  Adam,  that  they  should  be  held 
hfe  this  state  of  miserable  dep^idence  on  the  c^rioe  or  folly  of 
anollier;  but  they  must  also,  according  to  him,  renuun  for  ever 
silent,  and  bow  in  abjeet  submission  to  whatever  unjust  decree 
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their  Ruler  may  ehoose  to  issue.  They  have  no  right  to  inquire, 
Mr.  Adam  contends — no  claim  whatever  to  a  hearings  in  a  case 
in  which  their  all  is  at  stake.  They  are  liable  to  be  banished 
tvithOHt  trial  for  the  slightest  offence^  or  for  no  offence  al  all ;  and 
"THBRBFORE  (oh !  admirable  logician !)  they  m^t  subaait  to  efery 
other  injary  and  indignity  in  silence  \  Is  there  a  single  mercbaDt 
of  the  British  Empire— a  single  Hiember  of  that  distinguished 
body  to  whom  our  wealth,  our  strength,  and  our  proud  elevation 
and  pre-eminence  is  chiefly  owmg,  that  can  hear  such  fk  declaia-^ 
tion  as  this  unmoved?  If  his  heart  does  not  swell  with  indigoatioQ 
at  such  a  trampling  imder  foot  of  all  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  tbal; 
men  haive  been  taught  to  hold  sacred,  and  to  defend  at  the  huMrd 
of  their  lives,  we  must  pity  his  Want  oi  that  spirit  which  has 
hitherto  b^en  the  peculiar  boast  of  Britooa. 

Mr.  Adam  thinks  it  inadmissible,  that  any  body  of  men  shcAikl 
ever  dream  of  exercising  a  judgment  on  measivei  which  it  is  their 
l^rortince  merely  to  exectitc  \  Happy  state  of  apathy  ayid  igponAe%  I 
enviable  tranquillity  of  profound  indifferenee  !  What?  if  a  widow 
is  to  be  immolated  by  her  children  upon  the  burning  pile,  oris 
thrown  back  again  Into  the  flames  after  strtiggling  nature  had  at- 
tempted an  escape,  is  an  Englishman  to  give  his  countenance  ta 
such  deeds  without  a  thought?  If  sepoys  are  commanded  to  be  led 
out  against  their  parents  and  children,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Oude^ 
and  an  Ekiglish  officer  is  to  direct  them  to  level  their  muskets  i^aiost 
a  erowd  of  unoffending  women  and  children,  atnong  which  are  their 
brothers,  sisters,  and  nearest  relatives,  is  he  not  to  have  the  privi- 
kge  of  Uiinkin^  for  a  moment  of  the  deed  he  is  about  to  commit } 
Oh,  no  I  hk  province  (it  is  assumed)  is  merely  to  execute  *,  though 
a  native  prince  command  the  massacre  of  the  innocent^  and  stiU 
remain  unsatiated  with  human  blood,  the  English  officer  (if  his  pro^ 
vince  be  merely  to  execute,  and  not  to  judge)  inust  obey  his  niost, 
tvaaton  and  barbarous  edicts,  till  ^  drunken  and  infuriate  monster 
shall  order  him  to  deeist !  If  the  principle, — ^that  men  are  not  to  judge 
of  measures  which  it  is  their  province  merely  to  6xeeute,-*-be  worth 
anything,  it  must  extend  to  this ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  utterly  worthiest^ 
and  no  mind  bt^  one  moat  deeply  imbued  wHh  the  spirit  of  Ea$tem 
despotism,  eonld  ever  entertain  a  design  ot  thus  stripping  man  c^ 
all  right  of  feeling,  or  all  power  of  moral  agency,  in  the  u^ay  in  whieh^ 
the  operation  of  such  a  diabolical  pribeiple  as  this  would  effect  it. 

Mr.  Adam  goes  on  to  admt,  ^at  the  experience  and  inftNrma^ 
tion  of  the  Indian  officers  obtained  in  free  and  confidential  eonb- 
munieation,  particularly  qualifies  them  to  pronounce  opinions  ott 
the  measures  of  Goremmenit,  and  even  to  assist  in  franung  them  f 
irtule,  almost  in  the  same  biea^,  he  says  they  must  be  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  ttue  and  secret  springs  of  tiM  very  measurea  they 
were  before  said  to  be  so  competent  to  undaratand  I  M^at  theae 
'^  true  and  secret  ^rings''  may  be  here  inttaded  to  mean,  it  is  diffl- 
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c«lt  to  GoAprehend.  We  hare  always  seen,  that  the  avowed  oh' 
ject  of  ererv  measure  yet  undertaken  is  the  public  good.  Of  this 
the  British  inhabitants  of  India,  whether  servants  of  the  Company 
or  licensed  merchants,  can  form  as  acciu*ate  a  judgment  as  the 
Governor  General  himself.  Indeed,  those  on  whose  interests  any 
particular  nieasure  is  most  likely  to  operate,  are  in  general  best 
cakidated  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  merits  or  dafeeti. 
But,  according  to  Mr.  Adam's  oriental  notions  of  legislation,  they 
are  die  very  persons  that  should  be  excluded  from  tiic  exercise  of 
any  opinion  on  the  subject !  'If  this  be  the  way  to  preserve  the 
^^  just  order  of  tUngs,'^  Heaven  help  .the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  India,  who  are  doomed  to  such  a  hopeless  condition. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  this  enumeration  of  the  classeci 
of  society,  who  are  said  to  possess  no  right  to  exercise  an  opinion 
on  the  acts  of  the  Government,  the  natives  of  the  country  are  en^ 
tirely  omitted  :  the  hundred  millions  over  whom  our  Eastern  rule 
extends,  become  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against 
the  few  who  keep  them  in  subjection.  But  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  advctrt  to  this  point  in  another  place;  we  therefore  pass  on  to  a 
oontinYiation  of  Mr.  Adam's  arguments,  which  are  too  rich  in  sub- 
jects for  illustration  to  induce  us  to  wish  the  suppression  of  a 
single  Hnc 

It  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  evident  poliey  of  the  upholders  of  this  system^ 
tt)  address  themselves  to  the  jmtknuy  and  $uppoud  iniereits  of  all  brandies  of 
the  service^  and  thou^  little  likelj  to  affect  those  whose  principles  are  ^^jeed 
and  habits  confirmed^  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  doctrines,  so  spuunafy 
frc9enttd  to  the  imagination  of  the  young  and  inconsiderate,  should  fnake  a 
foWBaFUL  iicfRcsstov,  and  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  habits  of  subordinji- 
tion  and  rsipect  for  their  superiors,  so  essential  to  the  disctpliae  and  efficiency 
of  a  militaiy  body. 

The  effect  of  the  same  system  on  the  civil  officers  of  Government  must  in 
Kke  manucr  in  its  degree,  and  within  its  range,  be  eminently  destructive  of 
tiiat  iphoUtome  deference  for  tEOiTiM ate  AutBoairr,  and  ESTABLiSHteo  sule, 
wfakh  is  <kr  from  being  incompatible  with  the  utino$i  indepemknu  ofcharneter 
and  manly  telf'-re^eet. 

If  neither  f>f  these  classes,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  enlightened^  and 
eonsiderable»  can  be  properly  vested  with  this  controlling  power,  with  still 
less  safety  can  it  be  assigned  to  the  commercial  body  of  Cakutta,  or  the  other 
Preiideocies  •f  India,  or  to  the  few  Europeans  scattered  through  these  exten- 
sive provinces.  Liberal  and  respectable  as  the  leading  men  of  that  class 
are,  and  deserving  qf  the  marked  attention  to  their  colUctive  and  individual 
opinions  on  matters  affecting  their  awn  interests^  which  has  always  been  shewn 
to  them,  they  can  have  no  just  pretension  to  erect  themselves  into  a  controtU 
ing  power  over  the  Goivemment^  or  to  represent  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
In  »o  part  ol  the  world  is  a  greater  dearee  of  peactical  liberty  enjoyed 
than  by  the  Euxopean  community  of  India,  and  no  where  does  the  Govern- 
ment exercise  a  less  irksome  or  invidious  tnterference  in  the  concerns  of 
indhriduais.  No  rationed  fHend  to  the  iQtettsts  of  that  community  can  desii^ 
tp  1^  the  pos^e^ion  of  this  actual  and  inestimable  advantage  in  pursuit  of 
the  phinitdm  of  poUtkdl  inpgrtance  raised  by  the  advocates  of  the  <*  Fre^ 
Bress,"  for  their  ewa  m6sh  pucposes. 
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The  Government  of  India  must  be  anxious  that  its  measures  should  be  wdl 
understood  and  justly  appreciated  by  every  class  of  our  countrymen,  aiul 

ESPECIALLY    BY    THOSE    MOST    IMMEDIATELY    AFFECTED    BY   THEM :.  but  thb 

feeling  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  view  here  taken  of  the  relative  con- 
dition and  duties  of  those  who  compose  the  British  community  ui  India, 
p.  55y  56. 

In  answer  to  Uie  charge  contained  in  the  first  of  the  preceiUng 
.paragraphs,  we  assert  with  equal  confidence,  that  it  has  not  been 
the  policy  of  the.  friends  of  a  Free  Press  in  India  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  pagsums  of  any  class ;  they  have  appealed  to  reason, 
apd  to  reason  only,  while  their  opponents  have  urged  a  cry  of 
pretended  danger,  and  met  incontrovertible  arguments  by  the 
^'  ungracious  substitution  of  simple  force,"  in  banishing  and  gagg- 
ing ^ose  whom  they  could  not  reiute.  The  supposed  interests  of 
the  Service  were  believed  by  the  great  majority  of  that  Service  them- 
.selves  to  be  their  real  interests;  and  it  is  quite  gratuitous  in  Mr. 
Adam,  when  his  fellow-servants  think  it  would  be  to  their  real  advan- 
tage to  breathe  a  free  atmosphere,  to  assure  them  they  are  quite  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  Black-hole  is  much 
more  salutary,  if  they  would  but  imagine  it  to  be  so !  Men  of  evil 
principles,  may  be  "  fixed,"  and  men  of  bad  habits  be  '^confirmed" 
in  errors  and  prejudices ;  and  it  is  a  bledsing  to  possess  the  means 
of  correcting  these:  but  it  is  quite  untrue  to  say,  that  ii  wito 
merely  the  young  and  inconsiderate  that  had  their  imaginations 
pleased  by  specious  appearances.  The  pofwerjvi  impression  which 
Mr.  AdaAi  admits  to  have  been  created,  was  far  more  prevalent  in 
the  elder  and  middle  ag:ed  classes  of  society  than  among  the  young. 
In  a)l  communities  the  reading  and  the  thinking  portion  are  those 
of  mature  age;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  young  men  in 'India 
are  in  general  so  occupied  with  pleasures  of  a  lighter  kind,  that 
they  take  but  little  interest  in  discussions  on  public  questions,  until 
a  residence  of  some  len^,  and  local  experience  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  give  them  an  interest  in  and  an  acquuntance  with 
the  subjects  in  agitation.  But,  even  if  the  ciase  were  as  Mr.  Adam 
would  represent  it,  that  it  was  the  young  only  who  were  misled  by 
specious  appearances,  while  all  those  whose  principles  were  fixed 
and  luibits  confirmee^  '^  held  fast  the  faith  delivered  to  theip  ;" 
could  this  be  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  warrant  the  measures 
taken  by  him  for  repressing  inquiry  altogether  among  the  old  as 
well  as  young  ?  Alas  !  he  knows  that  die  impression  in  favour 
of  a  Free  Piess  was  almost  imiversal  in  India,  from  his  predee^a- 
8or  Lord  Hastings,  who  was  the  first  po  pronounce  its  public  eulo- 
gium,  to  the  youngest  member  of  the  Service,  who  had  besjtoWed 
any  reflection  on  the  subject — save  and  except  those  only  who 
^  found  their  misconduct  exposed,  and  their  untenable  opinions 
stripped  of  all  their  assumed  importance,  through  the  agency  of 
that  Preas  which  was  literally  ^^  open  to  adi  parties,  and  influenced 
hy  none."    That  such  men  should  be  unwilling  to  throw  off  their 
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borrowed  plumes,  and  be  obliged  to.  yield  up  the  reputation  fo!- 
puritv  and  wisdom  which  they  had  so  long  and  «o  unworthily  en- 
joyed^ tSynot  to  be  wondered  at.  lliis  was  what  the  Press  of  India 
reall'j)  effected  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  was  so  acceptable  to 
the  benefited  many,  and  so  hateful  to  the  disappointed  few. 

We  can  neither  afford  time  nor  space  to  dilate  on  every  ab- 
surdity contained  in  the  Statement  of  the  Governor  General,  or  we 
might  indulge  ourselves  with  some  remarks  on  that  exquisitely  fine 
contrast  between  '*  wholesome  deference  for  legitimate  and  esta- 
blished rule,**  and  *^  perfect  independence  of  character  and  manly 
self-respect.'*  But  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  this  speci- 
men of  reasoning  as  it  deserves. 

The  merchants  of  India  are  in  the  next  pbrtion  of  the  extract  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  respectable  as  to  be  really  "  deserving  of  marked  at- 
tention to  their  collecth^e  as  Well  as  individual  opinions  on  mattery 
affecting  their  own  interests.**  This  is  all  that  has  been  ever  asked 
by  any  class.  But  a  few  pages  back  we  saw  their  right  to  excrciic 
any  opinions,  whether  individually  or  collectively,  distinctly  deniedi^ 
Now  it  serves  the  Governor  General's  purpose  to  admit  it,  merely, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  an  assurance  that  thia 
respect  had  always  been  shown  to  their  opinions,  whenever  ex-^ 
pressed.  But  thas  is  unfortunately  untrue.  If  it  had  been  so^ 
would  the  financial  operations  of  1821,  -22,  and  -23,  or  those  of 
1810,  pregnant  with  ruin  to  thousandd^  have  taken  place,  as  they 
did,  in  secrecy  and  in  silence?  or  would  the  East  India  Sugar 
question,  and  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  have  been  viewed 
as  they  have  been  ?  The  truth  is,  that  whether  the  Govemttient 
have  to  raise  a  loan  or  to  pay  one  off;  whether  they  have  to  lower 
the  rate  of  interest  or  change  the  current  value  of  the  rupee ;  wh^ 
ther  they  have  to  impose  new  taxes,  create  new  places,  or  levy  new 
duties  on  trade, — the  whole  is  conducted  with  the  silence  of  dtep6^ 
tism ;  and  any  man  who  should  ventiu^  to  express*  hir  opinions  oa 
the  subjeict  in  any  manner  not  agreeable  to  the  Oovemmeti^  would 
be  liable  to  be  banished  from  the  country  for  duing  to  qucBtion  it% 
infallibility,  or  dispute  its  omniscience ! 

It  is  also  most  untrue  to  say  that  the  Govemmcsit  of  India  are 
anxious  that  its  measures  should  be  well  understood  and  justly  ap^ 
preciated,  espedally  by  those  most  immediately  affected  by  them^ 
These  are  the  per^ns  to  whom  ihqufary  and  discussion  ougM  to  be 
fireely  permitted,  but  they  are  the  very  persons  to  whom  it  is  ex^ 
pressly  forbidden.  The  military  man  is  strictly  commanded  never 
to  write  <m  military  subjects ;  and  all  other  classes  of  persona  in 
India  are  especially  forbidden,  by  Mr.  Adam's  own  law  for  Kceiis- 
ing  the  press,  ^  from  making  ^^  any  observations  or  statements 
touchmg  the  character,  constitution,  measures,  or  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  or  other  public  authorities  in  England  connected 
with  the  Government  of  India,  or  .the  character,  constitutioii^  t^r- 
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ipea^urw  of  the  Indian  Qoveramenl.''  *  U  this  the  way  io  eviocf 
the  anxiety  here  pFofpssed  ?  The  British  inhabitants  of  India  may 
discuss  the  affairs  of  North  America^  they  may  speculate  on  the 
probable  success  of  a  voyage  to  the  pole,  they  may  eve^  report 
what  is  passing  in  Patagonia  or  at  Cape  Horn  ;  but  they  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  discuss  any  of  the  measures  of  Government  in  Eng- 
land connected  with  India^,  or  any  measures  in  India  itself,  and 
this  too  by  the  very  person  who  declares  his  anxiety  to  have  the 
acts  of  the  Indian  Government  well  understood  and  justly  appre- 
ciated, especially  by  those  most  immediately  affected  by  them! 
Such  a  consummate  specimen  of  impudence  and  hypocrisy  could 
hardly  be  paralleled  even  from  Indian  annals,  fertile  as  they  are  in 
duplicity  and  crime.  We  need  not  offer  imother  remark,  but  pass 
cai  to  what  follows : 

A  greater  politlci^  absurdity  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  a  Government 
controlled  by  the  voice  of  its  own  servants,  or  in/  other  persons  residing  under 
4is  tmthorUy  on  sufftrancCy  and  Hahle  to  r^noml  at  its  discretion.  It  is  manifest, 
that  no  useful  or  efficient  control  over  public  measures  can  be  exercised  by 
a  body  so  constituted,  and  standing  in  such  relations  to  ^  ruUne  power.  On 
the  one  haiid,  the  attempted  control  must  be  nuoatohy,  as  to  Uie  ffreveniiou 
of  abuses;  and  on  the  other,  from  the  principles  and  habits  of  insubordina* 
tioa  and  resistance,  which  the  attempt  to  exercise  it  would  disseminate 
throughout  the  Service,  it  must  infallibly  and  speedily  lead  to  the  most 
extensive  confusion  and  alarming  dangers.  Tlie  inevitable  effect  of  reoog- 
nisipg  the  pretension  would  be,  to  throw  the  assumed  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant,  the  discontcniedf  and  the  vindictive,  and  to  open  a  wide  door 
to  the  indnlgence  of  factious  opposition  to  Government,  and  of  party  discord 
and  private  msdigni^,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit^  with- 
out acquiring  one  ot  thosie  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  a  legal 
and  constitutional  control  over  the  acts  of  Government,   p.  66, 

It  might  with  truth  be  said^  that  ^^  a  greater  political  absm-dity  can 
aeimely  be  imagined/'  than  a  handful  of  Englishmen  ruling  over 
l^ions  of  loen,  and  ei\joying  exclusbe  pivileges,  to  the  great  detri^i- 
U^ent  of  their  fellow  countrymen^  who^  though  they  pay  taxes  to  sup^^ 
pQrt  this  monopoly  of  power  and  profit^  and  ought  be  to  equally 
(entitled  with  the  priTiieged  few  to  participate  in  its  advantages,  are 
JUble  to  be  turned  out  of  the  country  because  they  are  Englishmen 
and  help  to  retain  it  j  while  foreigners,  who  do  all  they  can  to  wreat 
it  froiXb  our  poaeesfiion^  cannot  be  so  turned  out  at  discretion.  This 
is  UMkied a  ^^political  absurdity"  not  easily  matched  or  equalled;  but 
i(  is  not  merely  to  those  who  are  thus  living  on  sufferance  that  the 
irie^dom  of  the  press  is  denied.  Bad  as  that  odious  power  of 
hapishmeat  without  trial  is  confessed  to  be,  it  ajipliea  only  to  a 
f^  hundreds  out  of  a  population  of  many  millions  of  men  :  while 
^e  fy^  press  ia  denied  to  sdl ;  to  the  millions  who  inhabit  the 
jmi  by  their  right  of  nativity,  as  well  as  to  the  few  who  are  liable 
to  be  expelled  from  it  by  their  right  of  nieitiTity  also.  In  En^^land 
fiQ  man  is  deprived  of  a  right  to  thmk  for  himself  because  he  ia  a 

*  See  the  list  of  subjects  prohibited  to  tl^e  ladiiM)  p^esS}  ia  the  of&cial  do&umcats 
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««rvdfkt  bt  fthMher;  not  though  eemmts  mfty  kM6  th«!r  pliie^s  at 
a  moment's  Warning,  are  they  shut  out  fit)m  all  right  of  4>peal  to 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  a  trial  by  jury  before  condemnation 
or  imt>rnonment.  And  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  even  the  fact  of 
residmg  by  sufferance  in  India  should  close  the  doors  of  justice 
ttgiiinst  a  man  while  there.  Mr.  Adam  has  not  yet  explained  this 
to  us,  and  it  would  require  a  wiser  head  than  his  to  make  it 
intelligible.  It  b  high  time  indeed,  that  this  system  of  residing 
bv  Hcence  should  be  abdished )  more  particularly  since  such  an 
abuse  is  cited  as  a  redson  for  preventing  inquiry  into  all  othst 
abuses.  Because  one  injustice  has  been  committed  in  preventing 
any  man  from  residing  in  India  without  a  licence  from  the  Indian 
Ocrrethment,  TfiBEBFOtus,  says  Mr.  Adam,  when  any  additional  acts 
of  injustice  may  be  done  to  him  while  there,  it  would  be  a  ^^  poUticid 
absurdity''  to  allow  him  to  complain !  Truly  this  is  a  state  of  envi- 
able fidicityi  No  useful  or  efficient  eontrol  can  h%  es&ereisedi  be  8ay% 
by  stK^h  persons  ;*^then  why,  we  would  ask,  i^prehend  danger 
from  a  control  which  cannot  be  brought  into  actual  operation  } 
The  attempt  even  must  be  nagatory^  he  says  \ — then  why,  we  ask^ 
take  soch  pains,  and  make  such  severe  laws  to  prevent  it }  It  is  a 
new  branch  ai  legiriation,  which  Mr«  Adam  has  the  peculiar  merit 
of  discovering,  to  make  laws  for  the  prevention  of  that  which  cannot 
possibly  happen !  He  does  not  explain  how  public  scrutiny  must  fail 
to  prevoit  abuses,  nor  why  it  would  infallibly  lead  to  confusion  and 
danger.  Lord  Hastings  averred  the  very  opposite  to  this,  and  hii 
lordship's  authority  is  at  least  as  good  as  Mr.  Adam's.  But  we  have 
a  still  better  than  either— reason  and  experience.  The  first  teaches 
us  Uiat  nothing  can  be  so  powerful  a  preventive  to  abiises,  as  the 
dread  of  detection  and  exposure;  the  second,  as  u>plied  to  all 
eountries,  India  even  included,  shows  us  that  where  the  scrutiny  is 
most  active,  ablises  are  least  frequent  j  and  as  to  the  danger,  it  no 
where  exists  \  for  in  those  countries  in  which  discussion  is  most 
free,  there  is  the  greatest  stability  in  the  government,  and  the 
greatest  peace  and  security  among  the  people.  Mr.  Adam  is  there* 
fore  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  positions,  the  falsehood  of  which 
IS  snown  by  the  common  history  of  mankind.  One  would  think 
that  ^^  the  ignorant,  the  discontented,  and  the  rindictave^''  were  the 
onty  persons  capable  of  writing  |  for  according  to  Mr.  Adam's 
opinion,  the  ineviuble  effect  of  recognising  the  right  to  a  free 
press  would  be,  to  throw  all  the  power  into  their  hands.  What 
are  then  to  become  of  ^'  the  wise,  the  happy,  and  the  forgiving,'' 
among  the  people  of  India  ?  Are  they  to  be  for  ever  annihilated  ? 
1^  are  they  to  sleep  during  the  period  of  other  men's  activity  ?  We 
were  tol^  not  long  since,'  that  there  was  a  preponderating  propor- 
tionof  intelligence,  honour,  high-mindedness,  and  right  feeling  in 
the  eommmiity  of  India,  and  we  sincerely  believe  this  to  be  the  case* 
b  Mr.  Adaai  thto  afraid  to  trust  the  right  of  discussion  in  tftrfr 
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hands?  Surely  a  fimpc^ss  would  ^altlethen^  to  bear  dcmnaU^^^ 
Ignorant,  the  discontented,  and  the  vindictive,"  if  any  such  existed ; 
and  the  triumph  of  the  rulers  and  those  who  were  attached  to  them, 
vyould  be  complete.  But  the  Governor  Generd  knows^much  to  hi^ 
pain  andmortification,  no  doubt,  that  on  this  question  of  the  value 
and  utility  of  a  free  press  to  India,  he  and  his  few  adherents  were  as 
much  outweighed  in  the  talent  as. they  were  in  the  numbers  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  opposed ;  and  that  had  any  discussion  been 
p^mUted  on  this  subject,  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  every 
TOan.  in,  India,  there  would  scarcely  have  been  a  hundred  voices  in 
the  whole  country  on  their  side,  but  we  must  hasten  to  a  close, 
and  shall  therefore  giy^  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Adam's 
Statement  entire,  on  which  we  shall  have  only  a  few  observations 
to  offen 

The  fbregoing  remarks  (he  continues)  are  addressed  diiefly  to  the  miobable 
anc^cTS  of  a  free  Press  conducted  by  British  sul/jects,  but  they  are  substan^ 
tifdly  not  lees  ap^icable  to  unrestvatned  publication  in  the  languages  of  the 
country,  which  possesses  besides  some  mtures  peculiar  to  itself.  No  ]ieraon 
"will  deny  that  essential  benefits  may  be  derived  frora  the  operations  of  a 
native  Press,  duljf  regulated  and  conducted  bv  intelligent  and  toell-intentioned 
indhiduaU;  nor  can  any  means  be  devised  for  more  eflKeotttally  diiftising 
i99eAil  knowledge  amon^t  the  population' of  thiscoimtry,  than  the  cheap  aod 
p^iQ^lical  circulation  o?  tracts  and  articles  of  inteUigeuce,  calculated  to  in- 
struct and  improve  thepublic  mind,  under  the  guidance  ofjudiciotu  and  tcclU 
qudlified  conductors.  But  in  exact  proportion  must  be  the  evils  of  an  ill-reju- 
lated  and  licentious  native  Ptess.  Nor  can  the  minds  of  the  native  populatioii 
he.trulv.s8id  to  be  in  aoonditkin  to  derive  (iiose  beBotofrom  thcLSuddeft  and 
isipid  oiifusion  pf  Utetature,  whiph  alone  would  render  the  attempt  safe  and 
justifial)le.  Tbe  British  Government  in  India  has  always  acted  on  ihe  viim 
and  humtine  policy  6f  adapting'  its  laws  to  the  state  of  society,  and  has 
CAUTIOUSLY  ABSTAINED  from  the  IntToduction  of  the  institutions  of  a  Hiontv 
CLviuzED  Society  among  a  less  .enlightened  people.  The  principle- is  at 
least  as  applicable  to^the.que^ti^n  re^rdiog  the  native  Press  as  to  any  other. 
Xn  EnglaDQ,  the  laws  relating  to  the  Press  have  kept  voce  with  the  vrogreu  of 
pu^/ic  opimon,  and  with  the  other  institutions  of  a  tree  people.  The  minds 
of  men  hal?e  been  gradually  prepared  for  the  exs^eration  and  misrepresenta- 
tion which  mutt  ever  atteadf  (hsedom  of  pubSeation;  and  .hare  become 
enabled  to  makp.  thgse.  diocriminajdons  whicn  are  essential  to  convert  it  to 
purposes  of  utility  and  improvement.  No  language  can  convey  in  i^equate 
ternjs  how  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  thie  subjects  of  an  Asiatic  state,  is  a  free 
Press,  employecf  as'a  means  of  controlling  the  Government:  and  suddenly 
to  attempt  by  that,  or  anv  olber  means,  to  overturn  all  previous  hitbits  of 
thinking  ^pd  aedng  on  sucn  su^jept^,  would  be  a  blind  andJnaaardoiMneg^C 
of  all  the  sound  apd  cautious  le^ns  which  expejience  has  taught  us.    .       ^ 

If  the  evils  above  depicted  woukl  result,  as  they  inevitably  would, 
from  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  ordinary  circunlstances,  how 
greatly  must  they  be-  aggravated  in  times-of  public  difficulty  and  embarrisid^ 
ment,  arising. either  fttm  foreign  war,  or  internal  troubles ?  Xlie  present, 
aspect  of  amtirs  haimily  seems  to  place  either  of  those  cuntiugeocic^  a^a 
distance;  but  it  win  not  be  wise  to  speculate  on"  permanent  tranquillity 
dther  at  home  or  abroad,' or  to  deprive  ourselves  for  ever  of  the  means  of 
controHing  what^  in  the  eveM  of  antntermptioii  of  either^  might  in  the  faaiKh 
of  ill-dispmd  or  even  indiscreet  person^^  heotfne.a&  eogiiie  of  the  mfat  <tafe» 
^BTous  cl^ua^ter*    Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the  i^Qos^ueneesof  an 
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DMesttahied  fWBss,  systemadeally  inflaming  the  discontents,  which  {>lrevailed 
on  the  Coast  in.  1809.  The  means  of  extensive  combinalion  which  it  would 
have  afforded,  and  the  fever  and  agitation,  in  which  it  would  have  kept  all 
parties,  must  have  rendered  the  dangers  of  that  alarming  crisis  heyond  all 
calcttlation  more  appalling  than  they  actually  were.  No  less  fatal  might  have 
been  the  consequences  of  an  unrestricted  native  Presa  in  the  case  of  that 
alarming  and  violent  spirit  of  religious  Any  which  at  one  period  agitated  the 
native  soldiery.  The  recurrence  of  such  dangers  is  happily  a  mere  tpecuiative 
fointy  unless  they  be  brought  about  through  the  excitements  administered  b^ 
a  local  Press,  free  from  those  salutary  restraints,  which  alone  can  secure  it 
from  becoming  the  instrument  of  men,  who,  from  want  of  principle  or  judg- 
o^nt,  are  equally  ill  quali6ed  to  direct  its  efibrts. 

In  the  CN'ent  of  hostilities  with  any  of  tlie  European  States,  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  extend  to  this  country,  the  mischicl  that  nnght  be  occasioned 
to  the  military  plans  and  operations  of  Government,  and  to  the  marine 
aad  commerce  of  the  port  by  premature  disclosures  in  the  Newspapers, 
would  produce  consequences,  the  most  detrimental  to  the  National  Interests. 
This  was  strongly  felt  at  the  time  when  the  restrictions  were  first  imposed  on 
the  Pms  in  ir90,  and  the  reguhtions  then  promulgated  were  pointedly 
dbeded  ta  this  object.  A  home  the  evil  b  submitted  to,  because  of  th« 
Dvepoodefant  benefits  attending  the  freedom  of  publicatioD  there ;  but  m 
Inma, we  should  have  the  evU  jpare  and  tmmueed,  without  any  comitervailing 
good.    p.  57—^9. 

We  faaye  here  an. admission  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  preceding 
^ittnety  that  the  evHs  painted  in  such  glowing  cotours,  as  if  they 
had  aetiHdly  h^*>peiied,  are  after  all,  only  a  mere  speculation  as  to 
the  probabU  ewct«.of  a. free  press  in  the  hands  of  British  editors 
in  India*  -:  The  experiment  had  been  tried  for  five  years  in  that 
eountijFy  aad  nor  serious  mischief  had  been  produced:  though  all 
must  ttdmit  that  if  danger  were  ever  to  be  apprehended^  it  must  be 
at  the  moment  of  change  from  slavery  to  freedom ;  and  that  the 
fliore  we  advanced  beyond  that  period,  the  less  that  danger  must 
gfaduaUy  become^.  Yet  though  the  past  had  produced  no  great 
piblae  «nl,  the  womb  of  the  future  was  to  be  regarded  as  pregnant 
with  misfcNrtimjes !  This  is  reidly  the  hiqppiest  illustration  that  we 
h^ve  for  a  long  time  met  with,,  of  the  practice  of  straining  at  a 
goat  and  swtiUowing  a  camel.  If  such  baiefits  as  are  predicted, 
would  really  arise  to  India  from  a  native  press,  conducted  by  in* 
telfigent  and  well-intentioned  individuals,  why  not  endeavour  to 
fipd  such  mc^  and  place  a  press  of  their  qwn  in  their  hands,  to, 
counteract  the  ^eviltend«iey,  if  any,  of  an  o{^M>site  engine.  But, 
tarf^e  ^estroyiilg  the  operations  of  this  Nadve  Press  altogether,  it 
was  at  least  incimibent  on  those  who  inflicted  the  destruction,  to 
9fyim  that  those  who  managed  the  native  press  were  neither  intelli-- 
g^t  nocwell  intentioned-*-that  they  were  neither  judicious  noi?. 
wcU^p^iified.  No  such  steps  were  tak^,  and  without  even  the 
Aadow  nti^ti  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Native  Editors,  they 
vf^  aR  put  under  the  same  galling  restrictions  as  the  English : 
WSPr^.i^v^^iy  A^^  sAz^  and  .cauntsy,  werov  reduced  to,  the  same 
dmi  kifd  of  tqiyd  aobjleclton  and  slavery. '  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention^  that  one  of  these  Native  Editors  wae  the  justly  celebrated 
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Ram  Mohmi  Roy,  tlie  disttnguhhecl  and  intelligent  Btalimin,  tvho 
has  embraced  Christianity,  and  who  maintained  a  Christian  place 
of  worship  and  a  Christian  press,  almost  entirely  at  his  own  ex* 
pense.  If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  ignorant  of  his  peculiar 
merits,  we  rel^r  them  to  the  numerous  works  ftom  his  enlightened 
pen,  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  republished  in  this  couh* 
try,  and  to  the  ^  Native  Memori^,"  addressed  to  the  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  suljgect  of  the  Press^  inserted  in  our  Idst 
Number  (p.  130),  and  his  address  to  his  readers  (p.  141)  on  discon^ 
tinuing  his  Paper,  the  "  Mirat-ool-Ukhbar,**  in  consequence  of 
the  degradation  to  which  he  conceived  the  Press  of  India  reduced 
by  Mr.  Adam.  No  man  could  presume  to  say  that  Rata^Mohun 
Roy  was  not  intelligent,  well-intentioned,  judicious,  and  qualified } 
his  "  Memorial ''  is  an  abler  and  better  written  document,  though 
composed  without  assistance,  and  in  a  foreign  tongiie,  than  ever 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Adam's  pen,  with  alt  the  advaiilages  of  his 
di[^lomatic  education,  and  the  use  of  his  own  language,  wi  A  half^ 
a-dozen  Secretaries  to  assist  him.  Yet  this  Editor  was  included  in 
the  general  wreck  to  which  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  all  for  the 
fanprovement  of  their  countrymen  were  unfeelingly  condemned ! 

it  may  appear  to  Mr.  Adam  to  be  a  mse  and  humane  policy^ 
when  a  conquered  people  are  found  in  darkness,  to  contimid  to 
keep  them  so ;  but  others  will  think  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  fimeh 
a  couMe  extremely  doubtful.  The  Indian  Qotemment  ban  indeed 
cauikmly  obitakMd  from  introducing  any  of  the  inttitttiona  of  a 
eivilized  society,  or  fh>m  rooting  out  any  of  die  praetiees  of  a  bar-^ 
barous  or  leto  enlightened  one.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  reproach 
rather  than  congratulation^  It  is  to  this  ^  cautious  abstinenee''  that 
we  owe  the  exehision  of  British  skill,  capital,  and  industry,  from 
the  soil  of  India*  It  is  to  this  we  owe  the  absence  of  a  MtJter 
religion  and  a  better  system  of  law  and  monds  than  the  nativ^a  of 
India  possess.  It  is  to  this  ^*  cautious  abstinence''  we  are  biddMed 
(of  the  pleasfaig  sight  of  widows  burning  alive  tdtii  the  dead  bo« 
dies  of  their  husbands ;  siek  and  aged  relations  taken  to  the  batfths 
of  the  Ganges,  and  there  prematurely  destroyed ;  devotees  crushed 
by  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Jug^mauth;  and  pilgrims  devoured  by 
anigatolrs  at  the  junction  of  the  sacred  s^^ams.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  gratifying  resufcs  of  our  ^  cautions  abstinence"  from  $jA 
attempt  at  improvement  in  India;  not  to  mention  the  revefHus 
Which  the  Bast  India  Company  continue  to  receive  ftom  flie  templea 
of  idols,  and  pilgrimages  to  particular  shrines,  besides  theebnsequen| 
increase  of  indecent  faqueera,  saered  pro^titutea,  and  aD  the  thtin  of 
religious  murders,  robberies,  violence,  and  perjury^  with  Whic'h  In^a 
abounds,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  in  gf^alei^  profusion  per^ 
haps  than  any  other  country  under  the  «un.  This  is  the  ^jiAne  and . 
hmane  policy,  this  the  **  cautious  abstinence/'  Which  Mr,  Adam 
so  highly  extols.and  adfhire»! 
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It  U  i|tttm|>Uil  tp  be  «hown  tb«t  tbe  |aw«  re$p«ctin^  the  press  in 
England  tmve  kopt  pace  with  the  progress  of  public  opinion^  (mean- 
ing probably  the  progress  of  knowledge)^  but  this  also  is  wholly 
untruQ«  . Wh#n  the  Court  of  St^  Chamber  waa  first  abolished^ 
Sttd  the  press  was  free^  the  people  of  England  were  not  half  sq 
well  informed  as  they  were  when  the  Six  Acts  were  passed,  so  many 
years  afterwards.  This,  therefore,  was  retrograding  instead  of  ad* 
vancing.  When  tbe  press  of  India  was  free,  under  the  government 
of  Warren  Hastings,  the  natives  of  India  were  not  generally  so 
well  informed  on  sul^ects  connected  with  the  English  dominion 
over  them  as  they  were  when  Lord  Wellesley  imposed  the  censor- 
ship. This  was  also  a  step  backward  insteaa  of  in  advance.  T\xt 
pretence  of  a  gradual  enlargement  of  fr^om  as  the  people  be- 
^me  better  informed,  is  therefore  ^  mere  pretence,  which  has  no 
foundation  whatever  in  fact  j  and  none  know  better  than  they  who 
make  the  pretence,  that  it  is  false  and  hollow  in  the  extreme. 
Ev«n  admitting,  liowever,  that  the  natives  of  India  were  tmpr^- 
0ar«d  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  press,  were  the  well^ducated 
Ei^liahmen  in  thai;  oountry  abo  unprepared  for  its  exercise  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  England  has  become  what  -she  is  in  con^e^u^nce  of  the 
coUisionof  mind,a^d  progressof  knowledge,  promoted  by  a  free  press, 
without  which  she  would  haye  been  far  less  advanced  than  she  is  at 
present.  Her  eminence  is  the  effect  oi  a  free-pres^  and  not  its 
Cfxw^s  ^d  ^tbe  only  way  in  which  India  can  be  made  to  approach 
the  excellenoe  to  which  Englaml  has  attained,  must  be  by  free  m- 
stitptions  and  a  free  interchange  of  mind,  i^  well  as  njere  com- 
m^sreial  ps04^etions*  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  idea  of  controlling 
gOver^ineflAs.  by  the  expression  ^  public  opinion  is  repugnant  to 
}J^  ideas  of  Asiatics,  Their  history  is  full  of  instances  tp  the 
contrary ;  and  we  owe  some  of  the  finest  fables  and  tales  of  th^ 
East  Xf^.  the  very  circumstance  of  their  best  writers  teaching  their 
governors,  as  well  as  others,  lessons  of  justiqe,  prudence,  and 
mpraUty,  tbr^Ugb  their  his^ies,  their  poems,  s^d  their  plays*  In 
I^idia,  public  opinion  has  often  conl^olled  a  governor  by  the  boldest 
expres^on^  uttered  in  his  p^resenoie  or  at  the  gate.  In  Persia, 
gp^ateif  fr^dofn  of  expresaipn  is  sometimes .  used  against  the 
govenvf^^t,  b|^  public  orf^tors  in.  the  nguosques,  than  would  be 
perap^ttted  e^^en  in.£ngland.  In  Turkey,  in  Syria,  and  i|)  Eg3^p(>  tl^e 
exprew<H)  of  pu^lie  opinion  in  farious  ways,  is  powerfully  and 
ua«jEu%  elEefited;  and  in  Constantinople  scarcely  a  month  passea 
^vi^hout  S(9me  deuH^istration  of  public  opiinon,  as  loudly  expressed 
as  it  ^u}d  be  do^e  ^t  fmy  noting  in  Loudon.  Asiatic  history  ia 
MC^,  i)i9W^v^j  jMr..A4^fan's/orle; — ^he  has  spent  the  greater  portion 
ot  bis  Kf§;ifi.Asia3  and  has  been  ^levat^  to  the  post  of  chief  ruler 
sd  oim  of  its  fovest  cou|)tri^s ;  but  he  is  better  rea4  in  th^  petjty 
il^^^  <tf  a  Secretary's  ol&ce,  a^d  the  pagea  of  the  Indian  John 
&idli  thaa  in  th^  ample  and  io^tructiy^  y^uine  «f  lustory  or  of 
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human  nature^  and  hence  it  is^  that  his  deficiency  in  facts  is  almost 
^  striking  as  in  logic :  in  both^  indeed,  "  none  but  hiniself  can  be 
his  parallel." 

«  In  assuming-that  all  the  evils  depicted  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
would  inevitably  result  from  a  free  press,  even  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  Governor  General  faHs  into  his  common  error  of 
begging  the  question  entirely.  Tliey  have  not  resulted,  by  his  own 
admission;  and  he  has  no  ground  for  assimiing  that  they  wottld 
result:  but  then  come  the  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  for  which 
he  feels  himself  bound  to  provide.  Occupying  the  seat  of  power 
for  a  few  brief  weeks,  he  might  have  left  to  his  successor,  Lord 
Amherst,'  the  task  of  providing  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Irfdia, 
and  have  contented  himself  with  preserving  the  repose  of  the  pesent. 
But  this  was  not  his  object.  We  see  from  his  own  admission,  in 
the  paragraph  before  quoted,  that  there  were  at  one  period  certain 
discontents,  (rather  a  mild  term  for  open  mutiny  and  febellioi^) 
which  prevailed  on  the  Madras  Coast  in- 1809,  without  the  agency 
of  the  press  being  at  all  concerned  in  inflaming  them.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  period,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  no 
Free  Press  could  have  made  the  fever  and  agitation  Uiat  then  pre- 
vailed, worse  tlien  they  actually  were ;  although  an  open  statement 
of  grievances,  brooded  over  in  secret,  might  have  been  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Mr.  Adam  thinks  that  a  FVee  Press 
would  have  given  the  mutinous  army  certain  means  of  extensive 
combination,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  It  is  some^^- 
thing  new  to  hear  of  secret  eombinations  (for  secret  they  must 
have  been,  to  have  been  of  any  danger)  promoted  by  a  Public  Press. 
Tlie  salutary  exercise  of  such  an  engine  might  have  shown  Lord 
Minto,  in  due  time,  the  alarming  progress  of  Sir  George  Barioir's 
measures,  before  he  committed  the  Supreme  Government,  by  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  dispute.  It  might  have  caused  much  of  the 
effervescence  to  evq)orate  in  words  j  it  might  have  dissipated  a 
thousand  errors  and  delusions,  under  which  men  on  both  sides  la- 
boured; but  it  could  not  possibly  have  inflamed  the  discontents 
beyond  the  height  to  which  tliey  attained  without  it,  nor  have 
^dcd  in  the  slightest  degree  Bny  combinations  of  the  rebellious 
army,  without  at  the  same  time  informing  the  Government  of 
those  very  combinations  which  it  would  prepare  them  to  defeat. 
So  also,  in  the  case  of  the  religious  fury  of  the  Native  Soldiery,  a 
free  press  could  not  possibly  have  done  harm,  for  general  igno- 
rance, on  both  sides,  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  It  appears 
from  Lord  William  Bentinck's  statement,  that  many  new  regula- 
tions were  introduced  by  the  Cothmander  in  Chief,  in  ignorance 
of  their  probable  effects;  but  a  free  press  would  have  elicited  im-* 
mediate  information  from  men  who  could  not  dare  to  interpose 
their  superior  knowledge  through  any  other  channel ;  and  thus 
have  enabled  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  repeal  what  was  really 
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obnoxumsy  and  the  QoYernmexit  to  tissist  in  quenching  the  spark 
which  their  conduct  tended  only  to  fim  into  a  flame.  In  the  event 
of  hostilities,  Mr.  Adam  knows  that  a  firee  press  could  not,  if  it 
would,  communicate  to  an  enemy  the  plans  and  operations  of 
Government.  These  things  are  more  safely  and  effectually  done 
by  ^ies  and  secret  despatdies.  Nor  could  a  free  press  convey  to 
an  enemy's  cruizers,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  any  premature  disclosures 
detrimental  to  the  national  interests.  This  is  something  like  an 
equally  sagacious  aj^rehension  uttered  by  the  organ  of  the  India 
House,  not  long  since,  that  the  Pindarrie  horsemen  (who  dare  not 
approach  the  British  territories,  and  who  do .  not  understand  a 
word  of  English)  were  likely  to  become  Radicals,  by  reading  the 
Calcutta  Joumak!  Such  is  the  voMom  with  which  great  and 
distant  countries  are  ndcd ;  and  such  are  the  oracles  we  are  ex- 
pected to  follow !  At  all  events,  if  these  pretended  evils  were 
likely  to  happen  in  time  of  war,  it  would  be  easy  to  prescribe 
some  paiticmar  rules  suited  to  the  occasion.  But  why  inflict  such 
reatrictions  in  the  midst  of. profound  peace?  Why  make  the  ne- 
cessary medicine  of  the  press,  suited  only  to  an  alarming  crisis,  its 
daily  .regimen  when  out  of  danger?  The  evil  is  not  felt  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  enemy's  country  is  within  a  single  night's  run  of 
her  coasts;  and  where  cniizers  in  the  ports  of  the  one  can  watch 
die  d^arture  of  ships  from  ih&  harbours  of  the  other;  nor  could  it 
possibly  be  felt  to  any  extent  in  India;  while  the  good  that  would 
be  effected  by  freedom  of  publication,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
laws  and  a  jury,  would  be  as  extensive  as  in  any  country  in  which 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  has  ever  yet  been  felt  and  enjoyed. 
We  have  only  one  extract  more  from  Mr.  Adam's  pamphlet  to 
offer,  and  with  a  few  remarks  on  that  we  shall  conclude. 

In  every  point  of  view  then,  in  which  the  question  can  be  considered,  it 
appears  that  the  tolebation  in  this  country  ot  a  press  uncontrolled  by  those 
restraints,  wiiieh  the  Government  in  the  exercise  rf  its  discretion  may  think  fit 
to  impose^  would  be  fiaiught  with  tlie  most  bxtznbivb  mischief,  while  it 
would  be  completed  unpo/eiU  and  migplaced  as  a  constitutional  check  on  the 
executive  power.  The  true  control  over  the  Indian  Government  lies  in  the 
eonstitutea  authorities  at  Aowe  under  which  it  acts,  and  to  which  all  its  pro- 
cee^ngs,  even  the  most  inconsiderable,  ar^  minutely  laid  open ;  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  Parliament,  and  to  the  public  voice  in  England,  bv  which  its 
measures  must  be  canvassed,  and  the  applause  or  censure  of  the  country, 
ultimately  pronounced. 

1  o  that  scrutiny  and  control  every  public  functionary  roust  be  willing  and 
proud  to  submit;  but  the  unrestraincKl  power  of  discussing  and  pronouncing 
on  ihe  measures  of  the  I»cal  Government,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Indian  Press,  or  (what  would  soon  fdibw,)  at  public  assemblies,  convened  for 
the  purpose,  is  as  inconsistent  wilh  the  fundamental  principles  established 
by  tnc  wisdom  of  Parliament  for  the  Government  of  this  country,  as  it  would 
be  dangerotis  to  the  momentous  public  interests  involved  in  the  success  of  its 
admmistration. 

The  complacefit  manner  in  which  the  Ex^Govemor  General  ad- 
vances i»  this  conclusion,  is  not  the  least  amusing,  part  of  his 
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]^erfbniM&nee.  He  takeft  it  for  granted,  that  every  bM  will  adniit 
his  premises,  because  in  India  no  man  eonld  venture  to  disinite  themj 
but  at  the  hazard  of  all  his  prospects;  and  as  if  he  were  installed 
"  Sir  Chracle,"  conceives,  that  when  he  opes  hb  moirth  no  man 
would  dare,  to  speak.  In  that  country  of  tolbra^tion,  where 
widows  are  freely  permitted  to  he  burnt  alive,  dlmost  always  by 
moral  and  physical  coercion  combined — where  dying  parents  may 
be  thrown  into  the  Ganges  before  life  has  departed— where  every 
species  of  abomination  and  atrocity  in  religion  is  freely  permitted^ 
and  even  tribute  received  into  the  cotfers  of  Qovemilient,  froni 
these  most  corrupt  cf  all  sources,— the  toleration  of  a  press  un* 
fettered  by  such  restraints  as  the  Governor  General,  in  die  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  may  think  At  to  impose,  is  declared  to  be  fraught 
with  the  most  exien$ii)€  mischiefs !  Do  we  address  ourselves  to 
Englishmen,  and  do  not  their  spirits  rise  in  indignation  within 
them  at  such  a  declaration  ?^-If  this  be  heard  by  a  nation  pre^ 
tending  to  be  the  advocates  of  freedom  and  morality,  and  suffered  tx) 
pass  by  with  indifference,  we  shall  have  thought  more  highly  of  the 
national  character  and  feeling  then  they  deserve.  But  it  cannot  bCi 
There  must  be  some  hearts  at  least,  that  will  sympathize  with  their 
countrymen  and  fellow-subjects  abro«id,  and  help  to  raise  them 
from  that  abyss  of  slavery  and  degradation  to  which  they  have  been 
so  unjustly  humbled,  by  b  man,  permitted  to  rule  over  them  fot  a 
month,  and  crowding  into  that  brief  space  more  indignitiee,  oiiered 
to  his  fellow-servants,  than  they  had  ever  before  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  all  the  Grovemors  of  India  who  had  preceded  him  in  his 
career. 

The  affectation  of  a  readiness  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
constituted,  authorities  at  home,  and  the  public  voice  hi  Bng^and; 
is  like  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Adam's  meek  and  lowly  professions, 
(blinded  in  insincerity,  and  propped  up  by  delusion.*     He  might 

*  '^  It  19  but  just  to  bewmH  th«  uBbappy  sitoatHm  ia  which  the  mituia  of  Bo|f<^ 
ligbmen  in  India  are  placed.  Acted  upifo  by  ciggumrtancee  whidi  strtrnpl^  esekc 
them,  their  uoderstaadings  are  dragged,  like  those  of  other  men,  towantU  a  coa<« 
forroity  -nith  their  desires  :  and  they  are  not  guarded  against  the  grossest  dehisiooa 
of  self-deceit  by  those  salutary  influeuces  wkncb  operate  upon  the  hnman  uuad  ha 
a  more  favourable  situation.  The  people  of  lodia,  among  wboni  tbey  live,  and 
upon  whom  the  miserable  efFccte  of  their  delusions  descend,  are  not  in  a  situation  to 
expose  the  sopbistrr  by  which  their  Rulers  impose  upon  themselves.  They  neither 
dare  to  do  it,  nor  does  their  education  fit  them  for  doing  it;  nor  do  they  enjoy  a 
Fress,.  the  inslniment  wlih  which  it  can  be  done.  Their  Rulers,  therefore,  have 
no  motive  to  set  a  guard  upoa  themselves ;  and  to  examine  rigidly  the  arguments? 
by  which  they  jostiSfy  to  themseUes  an  obedienca  to  their  own  inaliaatiotis.  Tk^ 
human  miud,  when  thus  9et  ftue  from  rtatnint,.  ia  trnHj  satiafled  with  i^aaooa fbr 
self  gratification ;  and  the  understanding  ^aits,  an  huqible  servant,  upon  tbe 
aflTcctions.  Not  only  are  the  English  Rulers  in  India  deprived  of  th^  sddtai^ 
dread  of  the  scrutinizing  minds  and  free  pens  of  an  enlightened  luablia^  in  ih«4'a- 
gious  where  they  transact ;  they  well  know,  that  distance  and  other  circumstances 
so  completely  veil  the  truth  from  EnFFish  eyes,  that,  if  the  case  wiQ  but  bear  a 
varnish,  aud  if  they  take^eare  to  standweH  with  the  Miniit^s,  th«y  have  ia  Eug- 
Itmd  every  thing  to  nope,  and  seldom  any  thing  to  dread,  from  tba  snccessful  gra<. 
tdbcatUm  9I  t^r  pm^  ^  ac4«inng.*'«-Jtf(fri  aUt,  f  Brkhh  Indw^vol^  6,  p.  2^0. 
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u  wttt  talk  of  kk  readiness:  to  fubodt  to  the  control  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Moon^  or  the  Geoffgium  Sidua*  If  an  act  of  gross 
iigiistjce  is  committed  in  India,  and  no  man  on  the  spot  dare  speak 
of  it  in  a  public  manner,  where  all.  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  capable  of  being  weighed  and  iq[)preciated  as  they  deserve^ 
and  where  the  partuNi  interested  in  the  case,  are  all  actively  and 
sensibly  alive  to  its  efiects,**— who  is  there  in  England  that  will 
take  the  pains,  or  that  can  possess  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
evil-doec  with  any  hope  of  success?*^— It  would  be  just  as  effectual 
to  elect  a  parliament  on  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  England,  to  destroy  every  press  in  this  country,  and 
look  only^to  the  ccmtrol  of  the  public  voice  expressed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  really  the  greatest  mockery  of  all.  If 
the  OQoduet  of  any  functionary  be  so  pure  that  he  would  be  willing 
fuid  proud  to  submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  men  living  16,000  miles 
distimt^  what  could  prevent  his  being  equally  ready  to  submit 
to  the  scrutiny  of  those  among  whom  he  U^fei)  The  inno* 
cent  ate  host  known  to  their  immediate  associates,  and  it  is 
the  guilty  only  who  would  rather  be  tried  by  ^len  utter  strangers 
to  their  Uves  and  conduct,  than  by  those  who  have  an  intimate  ^ac- 
quaintance with  their  previous  history.  Public  opinion  in  England 
can  never  reach  India  until  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  months,  if  per- 
mitted  to  be  heard  in  &at  eeuntry  at  all,  which  seems  at  least 
doubtful,  unce  the  Restrictions  placed  by  Mr.  Adam  on  the  Indian 
Press  prevent  their  even  copymg  from  English  newspapers  any 
thing  which  may  relate  to  Indian  affairs ;  and  prohibit,  on  pain 
of  fine  and  Imprisonment,  the  sale  of  even  any  book  printed  in 
India  or  elsewhere,  which  the  Governor  General  chooses  to  con- 
demn or  suppress.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Adam's  profession,  that  every  Indian  functionary  is  ready  and 
proud  to  submit  to  the  public  voice  in  England,  .tvhich  he  proves 
by  stifling  that  voice  in  India  whenever  it  speaks  on  the  affairs  of 
that  country  I  We  ask  agam,  can  it  be  possible  that  Englishmen 
should  hear  these  things  unmoved  ?  ^s  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them?  Have  they  no  sympathy  for  the  debased  and  degraded 
state  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  are  doomed  to  a  mental 
slavery  more  galling  than  even  their  weary  exile  in  the  East?  Are 
the  pretended  advocates  of  religi<m  and  justice,  ii^ho  preside  over 
the  councils  of  the  East  India  Company,  so  wholly  callous  to 
their  reputations  as  to  slumber  over  these  things  in  apathy  and 
silence  ?  Have  the  wealthy  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  no  feelings 
of  commiseration  for  the  mhabitants  of  a  countxy,  from  whence 
they  derive  their  fortunes  and  their  pleasures  ?  Can  the  Christian, 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  patriot,  reconcile  to  their  consciences  an 
utter  indifference  to  this  state  of  things  ?  If  it  be  so,  we  repeat 
again,  that  we  have  entirely  mistaken  the  English  character :  but  we 
console  oinselves  with  the  assurance  that  such  things  cannot  be. 
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In  our  striiitures  on  this  Statement  of  the  late  Governor  General 
of  India,  we  have  given  the  whole  ^  of  h1«  arguments  agiainst  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  in  that  country,  unbroken  and  entire,  with- 
out-keeping back  a  single  line.  The  Public  of  England  may  see, 
therefore,  in  the  successive  portions  one  continued  whole;  and 
this  whole  embodying  all  the  strcmgest  arguments  that  a  jealous  iemd 
deeply  rooted  hatred  of  a  Free  Press  could  suggest  to  the  inind 
of  the  writer,  who  has  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  those  of  his 
coUef^^ues  combined,  in  this  Statement  in  which  they  are  unfolded* 
We  put  it  to^  the  reader's  candour,  whether  they  have  not  been 
all  successively  and  successfully  exposed  and  refiited,  as  we  have 
pc^eeded  in  their  examination.  If  so,  we  trust  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  danger  of  a  Free  Press  in  India;  but  that  some  able 
odvocale  will  arise  in  Parliament  to  demand  inquiry  into  this  im- 
portant topic,  and  call  for  the  repeal  of  Restrictions,  calculated, 
more  than  aay thing  that  could  have  been  devised,  to 'retard  the 
improvement  of  that  country,  and  to  keep  its  inhabitants  still  in 
tbe  darikness  of  ignoirance,  superstition,  and  crime^Mrom  which  it 
is  our  bouoden  duty  as  men  to  rescue  them. 


THB  HKao  S  DBATH— Foil  LIBSRTT. 

There  is  a  crimson  \me 

Of  purer,  lovelier  dye. 
Than  beams  in  blushing  clouds  that  strew 

Soft  evening's  radiant  sky — 
'Tis  in  the  life-blood  of  the  free, 
Poured  nobly  forth  for  liberty ! 

Them  is  a  drop  more  clear. 

More  sacred,  more  sublime 
Than  virgin  pi^'s  tender  tear 

O'er  oUiers'  curse  or  crime  ; — 
It  is  the  life-blood  of  the  free, 
TV^en  nobly  shed  for  liberty ! 

There  is  a  voice  more  sweet 

Than  music's  softest  lyre, 
That  bids  a  livelier  pulse  to  beat. 

And  wakes  a  wilder  fire ;— • 
It  is  the  death-sigh  of  the  free,  . 
Who  fights  and*  falls  for  liberty ! 

And  tbere  's  a  louder  sound 

Than  earth  asunder  riven, 
A  voice  that  rises  from  the  ground. 

And  will  be  heard  in  heaVen  ;^— 
It  is  the  death'shout  of  the  free, 
Who  dares  and  dies  for  liberty ! 
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TUB  F^^IODICAL  UTERATURE  OF  THB  KINETBBNTH  CBNTURY. 

No.l. 

Introductory,  on  the  'Nature  and  Effects  of  modern  Periodical 
Literature. 

Wb  are  about  to  perform  a  bold^  and  perchance  a  somewhat  pe- 
rilous undertaking ;  and  we  bespeak  the  reader's  especial  indulgence 
and  protection  accordingly.  Ourselves  ambitious  of  assuming  a 
permanent  place  in  the  first  rank  of  English  periodical  works^  and 
aware^  as  we  are,  that  the  said  works  have  hitherto,  by  a  kind  of 
courtesy  which  has  not  a  little  of  policy  mixed  with  its  politeness, 
refrained  from  treating  of  the  merits  and  pretensions  of  each  other,*, 
we  have  yet,  after  some  deliberation,  made  up  our  miikls  that  this 
fe  not  the  best  imaginable  course  for  either  party,  but  especially  for 
the  reader.  'We  have  thef efore  determined,  at  our  own  particular 
peril,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  exclusively,  to  abandon  this 
course,  and,  for  once,  endeavour  to  speak  the  truth  of  those,  who 
never  scruple  to  speak  the  truth  of  others,  when  it  so  pleases  them, 
or,  it  may  be,  a  little  more. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  estimate  the  general  quidifications  which  we 
bring  to  the  performance  of  this  rather  delicate  (or,  as  it  may  pos- 
sibly appear  to  some,  indelicate)  task.  But  one  of  those  qualifica- 
tions we  will  venture  to  state ;  and  if  we  insist  on  it  rather  more 
than  may  at  first  seem  called  for,  we  do  so  because  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  without  exception  the  most  important  one  that  can  be 
possessed,  with  reference  to  the  object  in  question ;  and  one,  in 
the  absence  of  which  all  the  talent  and  knowledge  in  the  land  would 
be  worse  than  of  no  avail :— we  mean  an  absolute  impartiality. 
Luckily  for  ourselves  and  others,  we  are  not  (as  yet)  unsuccessful 
authors ;  and  we  do  not  happen  to  have  apy  'particular  friends  who 
are.  And  as  to  politics,  in  our  literary  capacity  we  know  of  no  such 
thing.  We  hold,  also,  that  in  an  examination  of  the  kind  now 
proposed,  there  is  one  thing  which  should  be  paramount  over  all 
others;  namely,  the  truth :  that  in  fact,  however  it  may  occasionally 
be  useful  and  expedient  to  adapt  the  truth  to  existing  circumstances 
(as  the  phrase  is),  or  to  conceal,  or  embellish,  or  blend  it  with 
othei:  things, — yet  that,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  it  should  be  pursued 
to  \yheresoever  it  may  lead,  and  be  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
wojl^ld  in  whatsoever  aspect  it  may  present  itself.  The  public  have 
in  fact  an  especial  claim  to  know.the  truth  in  the  particular  instance 

*  The  able  article  in  a  late  Dumber  of  the  Edinburgh  Keriew,  wbic£  treats  of 
tfae.EDglith  newspapers  almost  eiclusiveiy,  cin  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ceptton  to  this  remarks 
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now  in  question ;  and  there  are  circumstances  connected  ^4th  the 
case,  on  both  sides,  which  make  it  especially  difficult  for  them  to 
attafai  that  truth  if  they  seek  It,  or  for  it  to  make  its  way  to  them^ 
notwithstanding  its  natural  tendency  in  all  cases  to  move  r^ht  on- 
ward in  its  course. 

Without  pursuing  this  part  of  the  inquiry  further,  an4  claiming 
to  hav«  the  above  propositions  admitted,  it  remsdns  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther we  are  duly  qualified  to  search  out  that  truth,  which  has  hi- 
therto,, in  the  matter  to  be  examined,  either  lain  in  a  great  measure 
perdue^  as  it  respects  the  great  body  of  the  reading  public,  or  fleate^ 
about  in  vague  and  unsatisfkctory  feelings  and  rumours  axxd  suspi- 
cions, widiout  ever  taking  the  form  of  a' definite  and  steady  convic- 
tion; it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  are  duly  qualified  to  dis- 
cover this  truth,  and,  when  discovered,  to  place  it  clearly  and  intel- 
ligibly before  those  whom  it  most  concerns.  Let  the  public  prize 
our  opinions  as  they  prove  them :  for  the  said  public,  Uiougb  they, 
are  susceptible  of  being  misled  by  falsehood  or  error,  are  at  least  aa 
well  qualified  to  appreciate  the  truth,  as  any  one  is  to  place  it 
before  them.  There  is  indeed  something  in  the  very  nature  of 
truth  which  renders  it  **  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity,** 
when  it  is  fairly  exposed  to  view }  and  though  falsehood  is  emi- 
nently capable  of  usurping  its  place,  and  of  maintaining  that  place 
for  ages,,  and  in  minds  of  Uie  highest  class  and  of  the  purest  quality; 
yet  tihe  one  cannot  for  a  moment'  stand  in  the  actual  presence  of 
the  other,  but  melts  away  before  it  as  the  false  Florizel  of  supw  did 
before  the  true  one  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  immediate  object  of  these  papers,— 
which  is,  in  a  word,  to  give  the  best  account  we  are  able  of  each 
of  the  dwtlnguished  Reviews  and  Magazines  of  the  day,— it  may  be 
well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  effects  which  those  works,  all  and 
severally,  have  produced  upon  the  literary  tastes  and  habits  of  thq 
English  people,  and  through  them  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Eng^ 
Msh  writers  of  tiie  present  day :  for  it  must  be  admitted  thatg^  in  this 
histance,  the  apparently  just  and  natural  order  of  causas  and 
effects  has  been  reversedf,  and  the  taste  of  the  public  h^  in  a  great 
measure,  created  the  literature,  rather  than  Uie  literature  preated 
the  taste.  And  perhaps  our  object  may  in  this  instance  be  attained 
in  the  shortest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  taking  a  hasty 
historical  glance  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  different  work^ 
the  merits  and  defects  of  which  will  hereafter  fall  under  our  notice^ 

An  able  and  acute  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  said«  in  hia 
own  peculiar  way,  in  an  article  which  we  have  already  referred  to, 
that  "periodical  criticism  is  favourable  to^periodicalcnticism."  Thi^ 
proposition  would  have  been  even  less  controvertible  than  it  is,  if  he 
had  substituted  the  word  literature  for  ^*  criticism."  Twenty  years 
ago  periodical  literature  was  a  thing  unknown  in  this  country  ;  for 
the  Tatlers^  Spectators,  Idlers,  Ramblers,  and  the  whole  of  that  de-. 
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lighlfbl,  but  natufallv  epheme^  race  had  passed  away,  and  tktibt 
places  were  left  unfilled  by  anything  of  a  similar  class  jor  eharaetari 
We  had^  indeed,  two  or  three  steady,  plodding,  and  highly  QScM 
works  of  periodical  criHcism;'  and  they  were  ttmdttcted  for  th^ 
most  part  by  persons  of  comid^able  literary  pretensioas^  and  of 
respectable  natural  talent.  But  these  set  up  xio  claims  whaiavef 
to  the  character  of  substantive  literary  works,  depend^t  for  theif 
fittractions  on  their  own  innate  qualities.  Instead  of  svpersecHnf 
another  species  of  literature,  they  were  solely  dependent  en  ikai 
for  their  value  and  support.  But  so  far  from  this  being  th^  eaM 
with  respect  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  present  day^  that 
literature  is  so  exclusively  '^  favourable  to^'-^itself,  that  it  threatens 
to  supersede  the  necessi^  of  all  others*  Hie  reader  will  observe 
that  we  say  ^^  the  necessity,"'  not  the  existence:  far  be  it  from  Ui 
to  assert  that  anything  can  prevent  authors  from  writing  books) 
but  still  further  be  It  from  us  to  insist  that  there  is  any  absolute 
occasion,  in  the  present  day,  to  read  any  books  but  such  as  may 
be  folded  in  half  without  breaking  their  covers  I  Periodical  lit^^^^ 
ture,  properly  so  called,  is  in  fact  an  invention  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  bears  about  t^e  same  relation  to  iti 
original,  as  that  existed  five-and*twenty  y^ars  agd,  as  the  Bteaill-» 
engine  of  the  present  day,  which  can  perform  all  things,  bears  to 
the  miserable  nfhir  of  a  wheel,  a  bucket,  a  chain,  and  a  trmk^ 
which  could  ladle  up  a  few  gallons  of  water  almost  a»  fast  as  a 
couple  of  able-bodied  men  could  do  it  I  Not  that  we  would 
be  understood  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  Gentleman's  MagH^ 
zine,  as  it  existed  m  the  days  of  the  real  Sylvanus  Urban.  •  It 
must  doubtless  have  been  a  most  amiable  misceUany  in  the  eyee  of 
ks  various  contributors ;  and  still  more  so  in  those  of  its  hapjiy 
prc^rietors^ — whose  only  outlay  must  have  been  the  trouble  of  <fe» 
ciding  between  the  merits  of  rival  candidates  for  the  immortality  of 
a  month !  Bijt  not  having  ourselves  been  lucky  enough  to  be'bom 
ia  time  to  take  part  in  either  of  these  enviable  occupations,  we 
must  not  he  expected  to  feel  any  other  kind  of  reverence  or  fond^ 
ne^  for  the  results  of  them,  than  that  which  proceeds  from  their 
having  been  the  delight  and  glory  of  our  gossipping  grandsires. 
But  we  dare  say  that  the  work  in  question  can  very  well  dispense 
with  the  go6d  Word  of  upstarts  like  ourselves  5  since,  in  reply  to 
any  insinuations  of  ours,  as  to  its  having  been  effete  for  the  last 
qetmJtr  of  a  cetltuiy,  it  might  safely  refer  to  eVefry  one  of  its  own 
jMiges  during  all  that  time,  to  prove  that  it  still  remains  a  ^  most 
valuable  mid  interesting  miscellany."  And  in  fact  there  is  some^ 
thing  Interesting  in  seeing  it  still  continue  to  wander  about  amor^ 
tlie  mob  of  modem  parvenus,  like  one  of  those  everlasting  emigres 
of  theoldreghne, — prim,  powdered,' and  periwigged,-— who  are  oc- 
eeefonally  seen  inth^  streets  of  Paris,  shoved  and  shouldered  about 
hf  Ihe  revototionary  rabble  who  hare  90  lopg  wurped  their  officr^ 
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and  occupations,  but  still  nothing  moved  from  the  centre  of  their 
mild  gravity,  or  shaken  from  the  security  of  their  infinite  self- 
^teem. 

•  We  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  hold  that  the  old 
Motithly  and  the  European  magazines  were  improvements  on  the 
above  amiable  and  unpretending  piece  of  antiquity ;  any  more  than 
we  iadvit  tliat  a  noisy  and  nonsensical  debating  society,  with  a  pra^- 
fiiatical  and  self-conceited  president  in  its  chair,  is  a  better  thing 
tiian  an  unatouming  evening  party  of  elderly  ladies  of  both  sexes, 
met  together  to  gossip  over  their  tea.  We  offer  this  as  the  best 
illiistration. which  occurs  to  us  of  the  comparative  characters  of 
the  above-named  Works  5  and  from  this  the  merely  modiern  reader," 
who  happens  to  be  imac^quainted  with  theni,  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  they  are  likely  to  form  any  exception  to  what  we  have 
previotlsly  said,  that  at  the  period  alluded  to  we  were  ^together 
without  a  periodical  literature,  properly  so  called.  At  length, 
about  twienty  ye&rs  ago^  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical  Jour- 
nal," made  its  appearance;  and  then  the  literary  world  first  appear 
to  have  discovered,  what  they  must  long  have  felt  unconsciously, 
namely,  the  want  of  some  means,  constantly  ready  at  hand,  of 
putting  fdrth  to  the  public  the  ideas  that  might  occur  to  them, 
and  the  knowledge  they  might  acquire,  on  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  were  not  exactly  of  a  nature  to  call  for  a  distinct  and 
substantive  literary  work,  and  which  yet  were  susceptible  of  the 
most  interesting  and  even  important  illustrations,  but  such  as  might 
be  given  to  them  without  in  any  gr^at  .degree  interfering  with" 
graver  and  more  continuous  pursuits ;  such  too  as  promised,  while 
they  formed  an  agreeable  sxid  useful  Mlasserl^t  fbr  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  accomplished  scholar,  both  as  reader  and  writer,  to 
furnish  forth  a  most  attractive,  and  stimulating  feast  for  the 
younger  sttident,  by  the  perpetual  tasting  of  which,  here  and 
there,  he  would  be  able  to  acquire  a  better  insight  into  his  own 
natural  quality  and  disposition  of  mind  than  by  any  other  means, 
and  thus  be  much  less  likely  than  he  otherwise  would  to  give  an 
injudicious  direction  to  his  future  studies.  This  was  one  of  the 
restdts  attendant  on  the  appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;-^to 
show  to  the  literary  world,  what  it  had  long  felt,  but  did  not  till 
then  know,  that  something  of  this  kind  would  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  its  means  of  furthering  its  peculiar  views  in  various  chan- 
nels; and  also  to  offer  it  something  like  a  model  of  what  was 
needed.  Another,  and  much  more  important,  though  perh^s  not 
so  valuable  a  result  of  the  publication  in  question,  was  an  almost 
immediate  and  extensive  change  in  the  habits,  sentiments,  and  tofie 
of  thinking  (if  thinking  it  could  be  called)  of  the  mere  readitig 
portion  of  the  British  public.  '  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  we  shall  perhaps  see  when  we  come  to  examine  the  literary 
character  of  the  ^jdjmburgh  I^eview :  at  present  we  are  only  look- 
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ing.to  its  .-actual  rtsuHft.  Immediatelv  on  Its  appearance^  it  fiot 
(M^  found  its  w&y  to  all  the  professed  readers  then  extant,  but  it 
crefited  a  liost  of  others  •:•— 

Headers  read  then  who  never  read  before, 
And  those  who  always  read,  then  read  the  more. 

In  fact,  in  loss  than  twelve  months  after  its  establishment,  not  to 
know  what  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  to  say  on  any  subject  which 
had  come  before  it,  ^^  argued  yourself  unknown."  The  disclosure 
thus  unexpectedly  made,  of  the  liability  of  the  English  public  to 
receive  literary  impressions,  provided  they  were  presented  to  them 
under  a  certain  piquant  and  stimulating  form,  w.as  not  likely  to 
remain  long  unimproved,  or  the  immediate  agent  of  this  disclosure 
likely  long  to  enjoy  exclusively  the  benefit  of  his  happy  discovery* 
Accordingly,  by  the  time  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  firmly  esta*. 
blished  itself  as  the  literary  as  well  as  political  oracle  of  many,  aod 
gained  a  pretty  firm  hold  upon  the  curiosity  of  all,  the  public  ap- 
petite for  literature  of  this  class,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  ^^  had 
grown  by  what  it  fed  on,"  and  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  ano« 
ther.work,  which  now  presented  itself,  of  a  precisely  similar  general 
character,  and  differing  from  the  first  only  in  its  peculiar  views  on 
religious  and  political  points.  The  Quarterly  Review  was  at  least 
as  successful  on  its  appearance  as  its  predecessor  had  beenj  and 
thus  a  new  and  perpetually  increasing  impetus  was  given  to  that 
literary  mania  which  \vas  by  tliis  time  in  full  action  all  over  tha 
land.  Knots  of  friends  clubbed  their  half-crovms  together  to  pur-^ 
chase  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  and  think  as  they  thought^ 
though  they  were  sure  to  think  differently  on  any  given  subject; 
and  book-societies  were  formed  to  buy  all  the  works  that  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  praised,  though  whatever  one  praiaed  the 
other  was  pretty  sure  to  abuse  !  The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
were  admired  and  referred  to  in  the  senate;  they  were  quoted  at 
the  bar,  and  read  on  the  bench;  they,  were  praised  or  anathe*^ 
matised  in  the  pulpit,  as  tlie  case  might  be.  Nay,  Mr.  Newman 
began  to  think  that  "his  occupation. was  gone,"  when  he. heard 
his  fair  customers  ask  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  instead  of  th^a 
Elegant  Assassin,  and  caught  his  little  boy  from  school  reading  the 
Quarterly  instead  of  Philip  Quailes : — ^it  was  a  chance  if  you  d)4 
not  detect  a  thumbed  copy  of  one  or  other  of  them  in  the  soiled 
fingers  of  the  lass  who  stood  in  uneasy  attendance  while  you  ate 
your  savoury^  P^tty  of  a  forenoon ;  post-boys  became  iamiUar  wi^ 
their  names  by  being  asked  for  them  out  of  the  pockets  of  their 
vehicles;  and  even  hackney- coachmen  were  not  ignorant. of  their 
existence,  but  on  the  contrary  came  shortly  to  consider  them  as  the 
only  indi^^dual  representatives  of  the  general  class  of  things  caUed 
BOOKS,  since,  whenever  one  of  the  latter  happened  to  be  left  them 
as  a  perquisite,  it  was  pretty  sure,  on  inquiry^  to.tum  out  one  or 
other  of  the  former ! 
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fMrc^Uoed  on  the  literary  tsttteft  and  habits  of  the  British  pubHc  hf 
these  celebrated  works,  let  us  merely  glance  at  their  immediald 
practical  consequences  oh  literature  itself;  and  this  majf  be  done  in 
a  few  words,  taking  the  form  of  an  historical  notice  of  the  birth  of 
those  other  perioral  woriis  iVhieh  splrang  tip  in  answer  to  the  ex« 
traordinary  call  that  had  been  excited  by  these  their  forenmltersi 
and  which,  in  consequ^ioe  of  their  having  maintained  the  station 
which  they  then  assumed,  and  become  established  portions  of  our 
]iresent  periodical  literature^  are  to  be  Che  subject  of  oipr  separate 
notice  hereafter. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  having  each  taken  aif 
express  «icfe  in  politics,  were  necessarily  in  the  habit  of  offending 
a  certain  class  of  persons  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  without  any 
politi<^  bias  at  aU,  even  in  their  political  feelings,  still  more  in 
their  literary  ones^ .  Ttw?  therefore,  became  a  reason,  'or  an  ex- 
cuse, (no  matter  wfatch^)  for  instituting  another  quarteriy  woik,  on 
a  shaiSar  plan  with  that  oiF  the  above-^iamed  works  as  fer  as  its 
Uierary  conduct  was  concerned,  but  prof^ng  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendents—the ideal  representative  of  the  ideid  class  of  ^*  country 
^;6ntlemen**  in  our  national  assembly,  as  its  predecessora  were  of  th^ 
opposition  and  ministerial  parties;     Hence  the  British  Review. 

Th«re  was  still  another  capital  defect  discovered  in  these  re^ 
doubted  works.  The  attention  they  gave  to  books  was  almost 
exeluiively  Erected  towards  modem  ones,  the  works  of  living 
intters.  We  have  seen  that  literature,  which  had  hitherto  heeA 
eottsidered  as  it  free  republic,  was  now  to  be  divided  into  parties, 
tfi4  principles  of  each  of  which  have  express  reference  to  a  mo- 
nardiy.'  We  were  now  to  have  a  fourth  quarterly  review,, which 
wan  to  do  the  vrork  of  Thxte  over  again,  and  award  the  meed  of 
fitoie  to  those  works  which  had  already  worn  it  for  centuries ;  of 
perchisnce  occasionaHy  strip  it  off  from  some  unlucky  pretaider,  on 
Whose  brow  Time  had  dropped  it  by  mistake — ^thus  undoing  th^ 
work  df  ages  in  an  hour;  or,  lastly,  to  rescue  from  the  dust  of 
undeserved  pfaiiyion  some  **  illustrious  obscure,"  whom  nobody  but 
himself  ever  thought  of  while  he  was  living,  or  liad  heard  of  since 
)it#  d^ath  t  thus  insinuating  to  inveterate  readers  the  necessity  of 
irevkdhg  all  tiieir  old  literary  opinions,  and  of  *'  firfiting  their  [book-] 
baktli»  o'er  agam ;"  and  hampering  and  hood- winking  the mere 
Idle  and  desultory  ones,  till  they  stand  a  chance  of  confounding  th6 
Ihring  and  the  dead  together,  and  talking  of  the  infinite  merit  of 
Dr.  Dotme's  last  new  poem,  or  fencying  Mr.  Shadwell  to  be  th6 
living  laureate,  and  Dr.  Southey  the  dead  one !  The  reader  wiM 
already  have  anticipated  tfiat  it  is  to  the  Retrospective  Review  we 
have  now  alluded ;  and  yvt  hope  he  vrill  also  have  done  us  the 
J^Hee  to  MiBeve  tiiat  tiic  foregomg  shaft  of  qui-  wit  (such  as  it  is) 
has  been  4ir«^ted,  not  at  ^e  prQCtke  of  Jhe  worfw which  bav* 
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«aDfd  It  forlii^  Wt  tt  tb^  peeuUAr  jrionir  pn  which  itvqr  w«rt(rurt«d 
ntpoctiVdy,  cttdl  at  the  reatona  or  m^mm  whicli  Uit  fgogktOfs 
:«f  eacb  wcndd  probably  ao^lti  aa  the  grounda  of  thdr  chmn  (m  the 
paUteftttronafe*  Apriori  we  tea  no  occasion  for  any  one  of  theee 
ioar  quarterly  warks;  but  having  them^  we  ahouid.  ba  lotii  to.  pait 
-with'eitber«  i     .    .    ,  ^ 

The  four  great  pointa  of  the  periodieal  conqmss  are  thus  pocu** 
.pteiL  .  k  remains  to  (i^anoe  at  the  various  intermediate  ones.    We 
itave%ithertotfeatedahe  above-named  works  as  reviews  of  books; 
-but,  as  wifl  be  seen  when;we  come  to  speak  of  their  literary  eha»> 
Tactor  and  pietensioiiSy  tUf^.is  m  fact  but  |k  aecoiidary  part  of  their 
jrespecftive  objects,  and  is  kept  for  the  most  pi^  subservient  to  their 
primary  one,  of  presantang  to  the  publio  a  s^es  ^  Essays*-*light 
1^^  wkty,  satirieal,  serious,  teamed,  asMl  even  occasionally  profoiuMl 
m  their  character,  but  ahvays  short  and  cendenaed^  and  c^mveyed  in 
m  Btyity  and  aaammig  an  air^  ^ich  ensure  their  imceptian  with  every 
<elas8  of  readers :  vrfth  the  learned  as  a  pleasant  recreation,  or 
peAapa  a  asefol  and  agreeable  means  of  refresbmg  and  revivifying 
^e  knowledge  which  thev  already  possess ;  y/viA  tfie  reader  of 
limited  means,  but  unlimited  desires,  as  the. mode  of  at  once 
coming  at  the  actuad  results  of  years  of  bard  study^-^the  long^ 
sought  ^'  royal  road^'  to  acquirement;  and  with  the  mete  idler 
and  searcher  after  amusement  the  mere  literary  epicure,  and  the 
reader  who  reads  that  he  may  talk,  not^that  be  may  tfiink,  they 
were  above  all  peculiarly  aceepteble,  as  the  express.esstnoe  of  au 
llmt  need  be  known,  or  at  leaatall  that  need  be  said,  on  tiiek 
tsspective  sabjects.    ^Uns  qaali^:  it  waa  of  the  woiks  in  que^ioa 
wkieh  gave  them  their  cltim  to  tiie  title  of  literary,  and  which  in 
faet  constituted  the  great  source  of  their  immediate  attraction,  as 
Well  aa  of  their  effiaets  on  the  geneml  literature  of  the  day :  and  it 
ahottM  be  aaid«r«toed  also,  that  what  we  have  just  said  of  them 
go^fully,  is  intended  to  a]^ly  in  by  &r  the  most  esq^ress  mad 
«Kctpaitr  mamiar  to  the  two  first  named}  the  pr^ensicms  of  tbct 
other  two  being  greatly  inferior  in  comparison* 
*   Tfaei^te^Sle^twogreatwoiks  being,  then,  purely  literary, 
Md  at  Ifae  eMitf  time  their  dress  and  manners  making  tbem  ac<^ 
e^tabte  eottipany  for  readers  of  all  classes,  vriiether  Uterary  or 
latnerwisc^  the  immense  circulation  which  they  almost  imme<&ately 
gained,  co^  scai^ly  foil  to  spread,  as  it  in  iSsct  cBd  q>read,  an 
entirely  new  fece  oveor  the  w4iole  habits  and  fadings  of  the  said 
readeta ;  and  wMle.  it  mad^  them  reject  with  contempt  what  they 
had  hM^i^  been  pleased  and  satisfied  with,  was  far  from  making 
ttkem  absolutely  satisfied  with  what  they  were  now  in  ^  habit  of 
veoeMiig  t  for  there  is  no  end  to  the-  inok'ease  of  the  mental  appe-» 
tke.  When  it  has  readied  a  certain  pitch,  and  been  fed  with  a^  cer- 
tain kind  of  food;*  and' there  4s)  tinder  circumstances  similar  to 
those  Which  wis  are  descHbing,  n^  stationaty  point  ai  t^cb  it 
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itay  b&.nqp^ctefl  to  peet  $  1l  is  neceftatfl^  ftttd%  tts^  riif  iifttoe 
cither  in  a  progressive  or  retrograiie  state.  Wkertiwr  thei  i^pe- 
die  in  question  has  not  now.  reached  its  nltittijate  pmnt,  and 
1^  taking  a  backward  path^  we  shall*  perhaps  hove -occasion  to 
inquire  hereafter;  But  certain  it  is  that  s%  the  peiHodof  ^ick 
we  are  treating,  it  was  in  the  height  of  its  progreswVe  ac- 
tion; and  the  consequence  was  a  proportionately  increased  call 
for,  and  therefore  an  ihci^ased  supply  of,  the  commodity  needed* 
Hence  arose  a  literally  countless  tihrong  of  periodical,  works, 
of  greater  or  less  pretensions  in  point  of  talent,  and  of  an  in- 
finite and  ever-changing  variety  in  the  detidt  of  their  respective 
plans  :  till,  at  length,  it  is  impossible  to  imagme  a  taste^  or  even 
a  want  of  taste,  that  cannot  find  wherewithal  to  gratify  it  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  publications  in  question.  *  We  have  called  the 
number  of  them  literally  "countless:*'  and  if  there  were  an  in- 
stance on  record  of  authors  being  in  *  a  conditiAlti  to  lay  bets,  wc 
'  would  willingly  back  our  opinion  on  this  point.'  As  it  is;  however, 
we  win  venture  to  wager  a  set  of  th^  Oriental  Hchdd  infa^roj 
'against  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  cither  extant  or  m  embryo — 
(which  ioe  consider  to  be  very  great  odd8)A-"that  no  living  person 
<^an  name  the  names  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  theperiodical  works 
that  are  alive  and  flourishing  in  this  island  at  this  present  Writing ! 
For  ourselves,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  niime  a  ten^  part  of  them ; 
but  shall  merely  mention  that  those  among  theto  which  will  be 
likely  to  fall  under  our  notice  hereafter,  arethe  four  Qiwrterly  Re- 
views we  have  named  above ;  thfe  three  |7rihcipal  morfdily  maga- 
zines, viz.  the  New  Monthly,  the  London,  and  Blackw^ood's ;  two 
oir  three  of  the  new  series  of  those  which  existed' in  naihey  but  not 
in  nature,  before  the  period  included  in  the  forgoing  ndtice  ;  the 
most  resnectaMe  of  the  present  Monthly  Reviews  of  books,  which 
still  mietmtaih  much  of  their  merely  critical  cfaaracters-^uch  as 
!  the  Monthly,  the  Ediectic,  the  British  Oitic,  &e.  \  and  perhaps  a 
few  of  the  Weekly  literary  works,  which  go  towards  making  up  die 
**  thousand  and  one**  that  We  have  8|)okeh  of  generally. 
^  We  have  seejri  the  effects  which  periodical  literature  has  pro- 
duced on  itself  in  the  present  century.  It  only  remains 'to  spedL 
of  the  effects  which  the  perpetual  weekly  and  monthly  overflow  of 
this  literary  Nile  has  produced  upon  the  taste  and  habit  of  feelit}g 
'  of  the  English  public.  And  periieqps  the  shortest  mode  of  coming  to 
a  knowledge  of  its  effects,  will  be  to  look  at  its  evident  intentiom 
and  its  natural  tendency:  With  respect  to  that  pairt  ofrit5i4iich  has 
l)e^h  confined  to  the  review  of  books,  its  evident  objeet-lias  beai 
'anything  rather  than  what  used  to  be  the  understood  tAject  (rf*  cri- 
ticism,^—namely,  to  assist  the  less  experienced  judgm^t,  and  the 
less  refined  taste,  in  gaining,  \/}*o>w  ffce  pcft<«ttl  q/^f<fi&  wort  cnii-' 
ci^ed,  the  greatest  quantity  of  infdrmation,  and  fh6  titmo^t  degree 
of  pleasure,  M^iicfa  the  said  woric  was  capahk  of  affording.    On  the 
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contiary,  the  evidW  object  of  modem  criticism  lias  been,  gene^ 
niBy  apeaktng,  to  fix  the  reader'a  attention  and  excite  his  admira- 
tion towards  itself,  and  to  secure  that  acUniration  and  attention  in 
fiiture^  by  giving  such  an  account  of  any  really  valuable  and  inte- 
restii^  work,  as  should  completely  ioHify  the  reader,  and  render 
the  perusal  4^  the  toork  itself  cUtogether  unnecessary,  at  least  for 
^  the  purposes  of  common  readers.    And,  in  fact,  in  works  of  any 
extent,  this  plan  has  often  been  executed  with  such  consummate 
art  and  address,  that  it  has  actually  been  impossible  to  read  with 
any  real  satisfaction  and  gustp  the  work  itself,  after  having  pre- 
vicmsly  read  the  review  of  it ;  so  completely  familiar  have  we  been 
inade  with  all  the  high  points  and  salient  angles  of  it — ^the  uncer- 
tain anticipation  and  expectation  of  which  constitute  the  chief 
stimulus  to  the  perusal  of  voluminous  works,  by  those  wbo'read 
chiefly  for  amusement :  and  it  is  those  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
^  ingy  and  who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  book  consumers.    The 
j^hme  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  expensive  books  of  tra- 
vels ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  th^e  in  particular,  which  used 
to  b^  amongthe  most  generally  sought  after  of  all  others,  and  the 
most  eagerly  devoured  on  their  appearance,  are  now  scarcely  read 
at  aU  m^^  first  they  come  forward,  but  are  left  to  inake  their  slow 
way  into  tim  Ubrariea  of  book-'buyers,  as  occasion  may  seem  to  caU 
-for  them,  or  accident  place  them  at  hand.    We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  .the  ultimate  sale  of  these  works  is  iiyured  by  this  kind  of 
^^  abstract  and  brief  chronicle*^  of  them.     If  it  were,  we  should  in- 
evitably hear  more  pomplaints  on  the  subject  from  Messieurs  the 
*Bo6bieUers  |  or  rather  the  cottf e  for  coinplaint  would  presently  be 
gpt-rid  of.    What  we  say  is,  that  the  Reviews  in  question  have 
-entirdy  changed  the  habits  of  the  reading  pubUc.with  respect  to 
books  of  this  class  ;  and  tfaat^  now,  people  are  more  ready  to  ptrr- 
cluue  such  hooka  than  to  read  them,  of  however  valuable  and  in- 
teresting a  character  they  may  happen  to  be.    They  are  convinced 
•of  the  necessity  of  hadng  them ;  iHit  they  are  content  to  defer  the 
reading  of  them  till  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.    By  the  way,  we 
.:.c.o|MgBi^e  tl^at  the  positive  and  direct  effect  of  these  Reviews,  even 
..-ihe,mc|^i^uential  of  them,  in  advancing  the  sale  of  a  considerable 
^woii,]s  ]i^:trifling.  .  They  may  do  it  infinite  mischief;  but  they 
canjdpit.comparatively  little  good*    And  probably  their  indirect 
^fil^t'.on  the  sftle  of  books  generally,  is  equally  confined,  notwith- 
iltwdiiKg  the  immense  increase  which  they  have  caused  in  the  mmi- 
f^to(  readers;  /or  the  readers  which  they  have  created,  are,  in 
<^  fae^  of  a  peculiar  class ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have 
ffdiified  a  gr^at  number  to  this  class,  who  formerly,  belonged  to 
a  much  more  gerieri^  oiie.    And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  and 
,.  principal  dUect  effiect'of  the  periodical  Uterature  of  the  present  day« 
IjV^atevfili  its  object  may  have  bee%  its  natural  tend^y  is  most 
nanrgwt.aelfislvi  and  exclusive;  and  its  effects  have  been  correspon- 
dent,   A  resent  waiter  on  the  present  state  of  English  literature. 
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touching  ili^tljr  Ml  thid  part  of  thd  subject,  has  dtud,  t(  Ae  pteu- 
liar  style  adapted  by  pur  best  periodical  works,  ^^  It  makea  rsaden 
vAuttt  it  doM  not  find  them;,  incipient  readers  it  strenctheoa 
and  confirms  ;  and  confirmed  ones,  or  even  those  wJibse^appe^te^ 
are  sated  by  over-indulgence,  it  routes  anew."  *  Yes  i  but  what 
•ort  o£  readers  does  it  ^^ make''?— The  readers  of  magasincs 
and  .oeviewa*  In.  What  sort  of  ;reading  does  it  ^^  strengthen  and 
€i»finQ"  them  ?-r-In  the  reading  of  magazines  and  reviews.  And 
to.  what  does  it  ^^  rouse  their  sated  appetites  anew"  ?-^'IVi  the 
andiovy .  sandwich,  the  .India,  pickle,  and  the  lobster  omryaf 
uagaxines  and.  reviews !  This,,  in  fact,  has  been  the  ofajeot 
and  natural  tendency  of  modem  periodical  writing,  and  this  haa 
been  its  almost  exclusive  eflbct.  A  perpetual  feeding  on  nights 
ingales'  tongues  and  peacocks'  brains,  dished  up  with  every  variety 
of  «as<ce  pi^|ttanle,  has  at  length  elevjited,  or  rather  re<kiQedthe 
ppMifi  appeiitf.  to  so  faiititious  a  pitch  of  refineosent,  diat  a  joant 
of  wholttttBemaat,seivad  upoKnoWel,  stands  achanceof  beiilg 
turned. tt«ay  frwH  with  a,ndxtnre  of.  eontempt  and  disgust*  To 
vary  tiie.metapbor,*-**the  constant  exeitetiooi  of  this  literarv  dramt' 
drinking  has  so  .emasculated  the  organs  to  which  it  has  had  access, 
that  now,  nothing  but  highly  concentrated  essences  and  double  dis^ 
tilled,  ^irita  can  stimulate  them  into  any  lively  action  at  alL  And 
when  thi^action  is  made  to.  take  place^  so  far  from  being  a  heakb- 
iul  one^aod  frqin  leading  to  healthful  redute%  it  only  generates  a 
feveridianid  craving. thirst>jv^ieh refiis^  to  taste  of  the  only  kind 
<if  beveraige  caieulated.to  alky  it. 

^  To  <|«it  mataphnr  altogpth^*^tbe  public  have  read  periodical 
avritinga  till  at  Jength  thsy  .d#.n((A  cane  torread  anything  elae"««l>- 
ways  excepting  the  Scotch  Novek^  Every  thing  but  these  have 
given  way  before  it ;  if  indeed  these  ase  not  to  ^  ranked  as  part 
nnd  parcel  of  it — as  well  from  their  regular  quarterly  recurrence, 
AS  from  the  arts  and  asystificatiotts  that  are  made  uaa  of  to  keep 
up  the  interest  respecting  them  and  their  anonymous  authors :  for 
its  being  anmtyntouf  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
aueeess  of  penddical  writing ;  partly  from  the  mystery  which  is 
attadied  to  it^  but  chiefly  from  the  tree  scope  it  gives  to  the  writelr 
in  various;  ways.  To  prove  this,  let  the  editor  of  any  one  success^ 
fid  periodical  of  the  day  persuade  hid  vnitkn  to  put  their  names 
•respectively  to  each  paper  they  contribute ;  and  let  Mm  see  whe* 
ther,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  mmibers.  his  occupation  will 
not  be  clean  gone,  even  though  he  and  his  friends  ^^  writ  the  style 
irfiwdsl" 

We  repeat,  everything  has  been  compelled  to  give  Aepoi  to 
periodical  writing..  Mr.  Coleridge,  riot  being  {>eriodi(ALlly  disposec^ 
has  ceased  writing  altogether,  and  confines -his  publications  to  vivA 
voce  ones.    Mr.  Wordsworth  writes  on }  but  having  «  natural 

•  SoligDy'«  LtUws  ea  BaglsiA  y^L  3r  IMr  - 
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horror  of  periodical  wotks,  is  content  to  be  his  own  reader.  Mr. 
Sottth^.  writes  chiefly  in  the  Quftrterlv  Review.  Mr.  Hazlitt's 
TaUe  l\dk,  and  Mr.  Lamb's  Bssays,  will  noi  go  down  till  they 
have  i^peared  anonymouiiy  in  the  New  Monthly  and  London 
Magasanefl.  Messrs;  Lockhart  and  Wilson  are  fain  to  take  up  witN 
Blackwood's;  Mr.-  Barry  Cornwall  has  left  off  writing  Dramatio 
Scenes^  to  indite  Criticisms  on  tJie  Drama  in  the  Edinburgh  Re<^ 
riew.  In-  shorty  not  to  multiply  instances  unnecessarily,  tiie  popu« 
larity  of  Lord  Bjrron  himself  has  beeolne  almost  a  de&d  letter} 
and-  after  letting  the  Liberal  drop  for  lack  of  his  assistance,  he  has 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  starting  a  periodicd  for  himself,  ta 
be  continued  t>ccasiona}iy  to  the  end  of  time,  entitled  Don  Jiiah  ! 

Such  has  been  the  progress  and  effects  of  periodic^  writing  up 
to  the  present  moment.  How  long  it  may  b^  able  to  maintain  it« 
present  elevated  station,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  predict.  And  td 
say  the  truth,  we  are  not  very  anxious  about  tti^  matter  eithef 
Way  $  provided  only  that  it  remdn  stationary  till  we  liav^  had  "dtvi^ 
to  place  on  record  an  unflattered  portrait  of  its  principal  ittdtvidual 
features.  When  this  has  been  accomplished^  it  shall  have  dur  full 
permission  to  submit,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  with  the  best  grace 
it  ca^, -to  that  spirit  of  change  which  is  paramount  over  all  things. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  unjust>  as  Well  as  \mgrateful,  not  to 
ecmfesa  that,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  a  most  pi(]uant,  pleasant,  and 
sptrit»-stirring  affair  j  and  if  we  have  dwelt  with  greater  apparent 
complacency  on  its  faults  than  its  good  qualities,  the  reader  will 
doubtless  attribute  this  circumstanee  to  that  amiabfe  modesty 
which  cbaraeteris^  and  becomes  us  as  periodical  Wrftera  ourselves ! 


OH  !   WBEP  NOT  FOR  THE  MIGHTY  BE^D. 

Ob !  weep  not  for  the  mighty  dead. 
In  Freedom^  €»u4e  wbb  i»^ly  M; 

'Twas  (oT  their  mitive  land  thmr  bled, 
And  they  have  graped  tlieir  lineage  well. 

For  who  could  brook,  that  once  was  free, 

To  pine  in  Tieartless  slavery  ? 

Their  task  is  done— -their  toils  are  o^eiw* 
Calmly  they  rest  in  Glory  #  grave ;  .  . 

Nor  ye  with  tears  their  dooxn  deplore — ■. 
Tears  shame  the  relics  of  the  brave — 

They  most  our  grief,  our  pity  claim, 

Who  deign  to  hve,  when  life  is  shame. 

Then  weep  not  for  the  mighty  dead, 

Who  a^  no  tears  save  ibemen's  blood  ;-r" , 
'  We^  but  for  those  who  basely  fled 
_(While  firm  the  sons  of  Honour  stood ) ; 
Who  feared— when  Freedom  died-^to  oiei 
•A4ii  cittog  ^  Ufe  Wi&  slimqrl 
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POLITICAL  KXPBCTATION8. 


It  is  very  difficult  for  a  politician  to  be  an  honest  man^  and  veiy 
dangerous  for  an  honest  innji  to  be  a  politician.  The  cause  is  ob^ 
vioas4  In  every  art  or  science,  except  the  most  important  of  all. 
Polities,  impfovemeuts  can  be  made  by  single  individuals.  Napier 
invents  logarithms,  and  publishes  them  to  the  world;  and  long 
before  kkq^  and  n^nisters  have  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
every  c«kiilator  in  Eturope  has  a  set  of  tables  lying  at  his  elbow. 

Qirt  suppose  the  adoption  of  this  noUe  discovery  had  depended 
on  govemmeats;  what  a  cry  of  innovation  would  have  been 
raised !  What  pious  exckmattons  would  have  broken  forth  about 
the  vmdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  did  extremely  well  without  loga- 
rithms !  What  stupid  jokes  on  the  term  itself  would  have  sp.Ut 
the  sides  of  the  magnates,  when  even  Swift  has  condescended  to 
such  a  miserable  play  upon 'words  as  to  call  logarithms  logger^ 
heads  ;  and  finally,  how  certainly  would  the  permission  to,  use  the 
discovery  have  been  clogged  with  restrictions,  monopolies,  fees, 
icences,  &c.  &c.  Perhaps  logarithms  might  have  been  made 
excisable  articles;  then  what  a  glorious  perspective  of  commis- 
sioners, tide-^waiters,  comptrollers,  gangers,  and  supervisors  in  the 
foreground,  wUle  the  distance  would  be  crowned  with  that  awful 
fabric,  the  Court  of  Exdiequer—* 

**  A  dark  abode. 
Which  even  imagination  fears  to  tread  !*'  .  /       ; 

I  wonder  what  a  mathematician  would  say  to  an  information  of 
fifty  or  sixty  counts  against  him,  for  using  logarithms  above  or 
below  proof! 

Indeed  ^  the  powers  that  be*^  have  made  perpetual  attempts  to 
take  every  species  of  knowledge  into  their  holy  keeping.  Some* 
times,  kind  souls  1  they  wish  to  preserve  their  subjects  n'om  being 
led  astray  by  the  arts  of  wily  agitators,  and  then  thiey  shut  up  such 
pretendeia  as  Galileo  in  prison ;  and  having  themselves  braved  the 
contagion  of  bad  books  for  our  benefit,  they  preserve  us  from  dan- 
ger hy  writing  an  Iindex  espurgatorius.  Sometimes,  in  their 
anxiety  for  the  welfoxe  of  our  souls,  they  set  up  an  assay-office  for 
the  test  of  religion^  suffering  none  to  be  sold,  or  even  given  away^ 
until  it  has  been  stamped  ^  genuine,"  and  has  paid  the  duty. 
Sometimes  they  kindly  take  care  of  our  earthly  interests,  and  to 
preserve  us  fix>m  rum  they  prohibit  all  of  us,  except  certain  wise 
men  of  the£aat,  firom  trading  to  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
known  world.  But  unhappily,  people  have  been  so  ungrateful  as 
to  murmur  against  these  good  offices ;  and  so  blind  as  to  imagine 
that  govenunents  are  strangling  science,  when  they  ^e  only  giving 
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ler  t  patemaT  efnbrace;  and  consequently  science  and  power  have 
for  the  tuoBi  part  begun  to  stand  aloof. 

Politks,  boWever,  from  the  nature  of  thmgs  must  always  be  an 
excqotiml  to  this  rule :  the  politician  cannot  keep  a  community  or 
tviDof  lilliputtans  in  hia  garden  on  which  to  try  the  effect  of  laws 
and  constitutions ;  nor  can  he  make  his  experiments  in  the  great 
worid  .without  the  consent  of  a  whole  nation^  or  at  least  of  the 
dominant  part  of  it,  which  has  always  an  interest  in  oppo^on  to 
improvement.  Thus  the  number  of  cocperiments  in  politioS)  aa 
compared  with  the  number  in  any  other  science,  must  always  be 
few;  and  it  can  rarely  ha{^>en  that  even  these  few  will  be  made 
with  an  honest  singleness  of  purpose :  consequently  the  sum  ci 
himan  knowledge  on  this  subject  must  always  be  comparatively 
amalL  But  since  from  the  great  interest  which  political  changes 
excite,  they  have  beea  recorded  with  tolerable  accuracy,  there  are 
materials  in  existence  for  the  construction  of  mush  better  systems 
of  pdity  tbaii  have  been  yet  adopted ;  and  that  without  any  very 
extraordinary  exertion  of  mind.  But  then  the  same  difficulty 
which  clogs  experiment,  hampers  the  adoption  of  that  which, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  tried  already. 

A  discovery  in  any  other  science  (chemistry  for  instanee)  is 
adopted  by  one  individual  after  another,  the  £ock  of*  disciples 
gradually  increasing,  imtil  at  length  the  old  faith  and  practice  are 
with  the  diings  th|it  were :  but  as  political  dtscoveries  must  be  re- 
ceired  by  nations  in  their  corporate  capacity,  the  discoverer  must 
wait  patiently  until  he  and  time  can  convince  a  number  of  indivi-> 
dmds,  sufSctently  large  to  Act  on  the  government,  before  he  or  any 
one  else  can  reap  tl^  least  benefit  from  his  labours.  ^^  To  teach 
die  ttate  idea  how  to  shoot,"  is  alas  I  a  slow  species  of  education, 
and  furnishes  vejry  little  emolument  to  the  master.  Patents  for 
improved  plans  of  government  would  be  of  small  value  unless  they 
were  aUow^d  to  run  fpr  cettturies,  and  then  perhaps  a  married  phi- 
losopher might  (if  the  fees  were  low)  be  induced  to  take  one  out^ 
i$  a  provision  w  bis  remote  posterity,  A  patent  for  trial  by  jury 
would  flow  be  f^  valuable  property. . 

'  PolttH^al  i^iftltutions  being  then. so  far  below  the  degree  of  p<rii« 
tical  iatellig^^,,pQ$^s$)?d  by  all  who  have  paid  any  attentaonto 
the  8&eiiCfi  Qf  goy^punent,  it  ought  to  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  tbe  h^^t  ^d  ardenit;  politician  feels  and  expresses  disgust 
sod  m4!^}U[p^tio0  ^t  the  s^tie  in  which  he  finds  the  practice  of 
l^wenftijeM.  /He  is  deceived  by  the  pffocess  of  analogy.  He  sees 
tbe  wm|(  ^f  improvement  proceeding  on  every  side  with  great 
^\ociif^.,^^h^,h  syrprised  and  angry  that  the  most  important  of 
all  seicii^^  j^  ,f^e  happiness  of  i^ian,  should  be  that  done  fi'om 
which  i^foj^ept  ^e^J^m  ^,  be  shut  ouU  Perhaps,  too  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  real  Knowledge  in  this  science,  may  uneonsc^usly 
%Kect ta^j^wn.minds  aqdiUOt  being  able  to  correct  hia tbeorier  by 
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^xp^riment^  hie  may  iftiagihe  hfanself  advMoeil  mtiohfbrdHr beyondl 
the  multitude  than  he  really  i«.       .  .   . 

,  In  this  st^te  of  mind  he  is  prone  to  three  oqittai  Arem*  The 
knavery  of  the  few,  and  the  sottish  ignorance  of  die  many^'strqngi]^ 
impress  his  mind  with  the  miseral^  nactUTC  of  the  materials  vAAt 
which  he  is  to  work ;  while  the  wide  difference  which  existe  between 
things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  shows  hinr 
that  the  work  of  reform  will  be  a  task  of  Herculean  labour*  Thi» 
gloomy  view  may  either  produce  an  abandonment  of  all  politifui 
thoughts  and  feeUngs ;  or  it  may  urge  him  into  a  state  of  fanaftioismy 
in  which  he  breathes  blood  and  ftiry,  and  denoUness  as  cowards 
and  renegades  all  his  friends  who  are  not  as  ^^  good  hateis'^  as 
himself.  The  transition  from  this  to  (he  third  error  iswonderfoUy 
easy.  Unprofitable  and  innocuous  hatred  is  too  eowfortleaS'  s 
state  of  mind  to  be  very  lasting }  kaA  the  anger  which  has  beei» 
raised  by  the  apathy  of  the  people  to  the  miseonduot  oC.*t2^ 
rulers^  may  become  itself  a  motive  for  joining  their  qppressors^  in 
prder  to  punish  the  patient  slaves  with  a  still  heavier  visitation*  If 
I  had  ever  heard  of  a  man  sd  furiously  atiU^regal  in  his  opinions^ 
as  to  leave  a  dimier-tablc  and  go  into  the  open  air,  that  by  stripping 
down  his  stockings  he  m^ht  kneel  on  the  bare  ground  to  curse  the 
king;  I  should  not  be  -surprised  to  find  him,  should  his  opea 
and  unblushing  desertion  of  his  party  place  him  on.  the  bench^ 
become,  in  his  little  jurisdiction^  the  most  in^denl  perverter  of 
the  law  who  had  disgraced  the  judgment  seat  sinee  the  time  of 
Jefferies,  ' 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  also  eicplain  how  splendid  vi^iens  of 
Pantisocracy  may  only  b^  the  prelude  to  the  mostvlrutoQt'Bbvse  of 
the  advocates  for  Parliamentary  reform ;  and  they  may  abp  esta- 
blish a  harmony  (certainly  miich  wanted)  between  the  ^^  concione$ 
ad  populMm'*  and  the  "  Lay  sermon,"         ,  . 

After  all,  the  change  which  sdme  of  these  politieians  have  under^ 
gone,  is  but  a  s%ht  one,  much  less  t^ian  if  they  luui  bteome  Ukeral 
in  tlie  true  sense  of  the  word ;  Sfnd  had  seen  in  the  objects  of  theiv 
hatred  only  the  victims  of  a  bad  s^ystem^  who  were  yielding  to  th< 
operation  of  causes,  over  which  they  had  no  control )  and  whose 
errors  would  excite  no  more  atiger  in  the  breast  of  a  philosopher 
than  he  feek  at  the  ravages  of  an  earthquake.  Deserting  one^s 
party  is  usually  ealled  a  dhasertion  of  principle;  whereas  the  true 
desertion  of  principle,  in  the  greater  number  of  politiciam,  would 
be  to  act  itccording  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  ,  I  nevet 
found  political  d^serteni  levring'  theb  bigotry  behind  tben^,  how^ 
ever  great  their  haste  t<^'run  ttway.  In  tilith  it  is  only  hating  A. 
instead  of  B.,  railing  atC.  in  place  of  D.,  who  is  now  lauded  with  a^ 
much  extravagance  as  he  wds  previously  reeled,  and  the  irfteratiofi 
is  complete. 

Some  people  are  wonderfully  struck  ^th  what  they  are  pleased 
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:«o  caliche  iMgivMntlon^fM.^Qiateaiib^^  Whoi  after  Mn^pig 
iIioAm'a  battle  of  wAtor  from  the  mer  Jordan,  for  the  baptiam 
jpf  jroimg  Napohoii).  it  dqw  «a«  of  the  mott  ardent  admirerft  of 
iMikaa  Xff UL  ^'  Mark;  how  phin  a  tale  shall  p«t  them  do#n  I'' 
-M.CiMieatd>dand  h  adcder  inc:ant,and  having  laid  in  a  large  ttoek 
of  thin  aHide  kt  a  hearj.eftptnse  (of  cbai^acter)^  be  thinks  he  haa 
ft  tight  to  choose  his  own  customers*  Buonaparte  was  for  some 
Tears  a  large  purchaser  ^d  a  good  paymaster^  and  Chateaubriand's 
^vorst  enemy  wiH  not  &ay  that  while  the  customer  was  regular  in 
lua  remittances  he  was  ilt^served.  At  length,  however,  Buonaparte 
%qe8  hitr  the  Qaaette,  and  Louis  caorries  on  the  concern  as  his 
iassigiieet  wiU  any  traJtsman  say  that  Chateaubriand  must  keep 
Iris  etock  unsold  beeaose  hia  old  customer  is  a  bankrupt;  or  he  is 
bovnd  to  give  «t  awiay  }  When  a  lame  duck  waddles  out  of  the 
Alley,  do  ali'  the  StMk  Exohange  waddle  after  him,  entreating  him 
tm  tidie  their  omnimn  and  scrip  for  nothing )  The  case  is  too  dear 
fyt  itrgilmant ! 

^  Perbapa  the  reader  will  chink  that  such  gentty  as  Chateaubriand 
tiod  «mne  others,  require  no  explanation  :  but  with  pespect  to  the 
mistakes  of  more  honest  politicians,  and  especially  those  of  which 
1  have  spoken,  I  think  it  wiD  be  found  that  their  ba^is  lies  in  an 
tiverweetting  sense  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  exen- 
tion*  of  individuals^  -  About  the  middle  of  the  late  war,  I  recollect 
the  ^  puUie'Ohttractefs'^  of  an  ofasmite  village  in  Shropshire  pa«> 
tirtotiofdly  detennined  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and 
stnke  a  panic  into  the  jacobins,  by  raising  a  troop  of  yeomanry 
cavalry.  By  the  force  of  their  eloquence  the  whole  neighbourhood 
was  fired  with  the  project  of  saving  their  country,  and  the  tax  on 
saddle-horses,  at  one  grand  effort*  Of  course  there  was  a  dinner 
to  celebrate  the  achievement;  after  which  the  Captain,  a  warm- 
hearted country  /jquire,  pronounced  it  as  his  grave  opinion  ^^  that 
although  it  could  not  be  denied  bat  the  Cor^kan  had  hitherto  met 
with  some  considerable  suooesa,  yet  he  had  no  d<»ibt  that,  since  the 
gentlemen  of  '  '■^'  had  come  forward  in  so  spirited  a  manner, 
affairs  would  take  a  very  different  turn  indeed !  Hear !  hear  ! 

*'  By  this  day  month  the  tyrant  shall  not  gain 
A  foot  of  laxkd  ia  Portu^  or  Spain  V* 

Now  these  good  people  were  not  a  whit  more  absurd  in  their 
estimate  of  their  physicd  power,  than  your  fiery  reformer  is  in  cal- 
culating his  moral  linpnrtancei  With  all  his  talent  (of  which  he 
may  have  a  great  deal)  heialls  into  the  practical  error  of  supposing 
that  every  thing  wMdi  Is  new  to  him  is  new  to  the  world.  He 
will  admit,  it*  is  tme,  that  such  men  as  Milton  and  L^cke  have 
written;  and  that  the  eloquence  of  the  one,  and  the  logic  of  the 
other,  are  not  to  be  despised^  Nay  he  would  shrink^  from  the 
absurdity  of  comparing  himself  with  either,  even  in  his  inmost 
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lAenghts ;  yet  in  liis  anticipations  of  iuccft^s^  ba  taoitly  Ibssum^  that 
the  great  doctrines  of  liberty  have  never  before:  been  preached  to 
mankind.  Truth  has  burst  on  his  mind;  and  he  dunks  men  cannot 
t)e  deaf  to  his  good  Jiews.  He  forgets  hcwr  k>ng  they  have  had 
Moses  and  the  propb^s ! .  So  Mekmcthon  in  the  atdour  and  Con- 
iidence  of  youth,  fondly  beHeved  that  by  the  force  of  his  ekxpience^ 
he  should  extiq>ate  sin  from  the  earth t  '^But  alas!  (he  says)  I 
found  old  Adam  too  hard  for  yom^  Melancdion  !''  Let  a  man 
condescend  to  reflect  for  a  moment  what  a  petty  fraction  of  humar- 
Tiity  he  is,  and  one  would  think  his  wildest  desire  of  fame  and 
^iselulness  might  be  satisfied  with  something  short  of  working  a 
sudden  revolution  in  the  destinies  of  his  species.  If  at  the  dose  of 
a  long,  laborious,  and  consistent  life,  he  ehall  find  the  course  of 
events  inflected  by  his  effofts,  even  in  t^  slightest  degree,  towmrds 
ihe  side  of  improvement,  he  may  lay  down  his  head  widi  the  highest 
Bnd  purest  feelings  of  happiness,  which  dur  nature  is'c^aUe  of 
enjoying.  Seldom  indeed  is  such  happiness  vouchsafed;  it  is 
generally  the  lot  of  the  phil<«8o|jh^r  * "  dall  oscuro  e  dispresssato 
suo  gabinetto  de  gettare  nella  moltitudiue  i  pHmi  semi  Umgamenie 
ii^/rtittttwi  delle  utili  verita."* 

I  once  asked  a  great  man,  whom  he  considered  the  wcH-st  ene-^ 
inies  of  his  works*  "  You  la%vyera  (he  nepUed)  f  but  I  am*  only  wait* 
ing  till  I  am  dead,  and  then  I  shall  be  strong  eftougfa  to  deal  you 
•some  hard  blowsT'  He  who  can  be  satisfi^  towait  60  long  for 
ihe  effect  of  his  labours  is  not  very- likiely  to  rati  at  least  iii  this 
ivorid.  H. 


NIGHT. 

Ye  distant^  beautiful,  and  glowing  star^^ 
That  thus  hate  twinkled  'neath  the  brings  of  night 
So  many  coandess  years  1  bteutifol  sdU,  .'. 

But  silent  as  the  grave  2 — How  many  Jieaits, 
Yearniiig>  Hke  mine,  tA  Imow  your  luily  buth^.  > 
Have  questioned  you  in  vajn  I    Ye  sfame,  And  ahioo, 
But  answer  not  a  word.     Why  is  it  thus  ? 
Why  ire  your  vast  eircumferences  lessened         * 
By  intervening  cold  and  lifeless  space  ?    '     '    > 
.In  the  wide  ocean's  waves,  that  rbll  between, 
The  music  of  your  motions  too  is  lost ; 
Or  if  some  meditative  holy  ear 
Catch  the  sweet  eadeaoe  flowing  &om  abov^  ( 

Jtis.so  soft,  soia*at,so(exi]uistte»  .«  ^ 

It  rather  vibrates  through  Ihe  listening  sou)    -     ii  >^  - 
Than  trembles  on  the  ^ar  Ir^-Tis  .heavenly  jwest 
To  see  you  ge^l  the  spaeious  firmament, 
like  fiery  bnHiants  set  in  ebonyl  ^ 

J  'Beccori^ 
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To  gase  upon  you,  hung  like  beacons  out 

Up9A  the  margin  of  another  worid, 

latiting  us  on  high,  id  extaay !       *  ' 

.Bat  jet.jre  are  sordistant,  and  your  round  * 

,    ,,Ax4  bright  inuQei»enea8» . so  diminutived, 
. .    That,  a  light  sparrow's  wing,  nay,  a  frail  leaf,  .    • 

'Wliile  trembling  to  the  passing  breath  lof  nighty 

If  interposed,  can  shut  your  brightness  out, .     , 

Eclipse  you  for  a  moment  firom  our  eyes : 

A  leaf  eclipse  a  world !     But,  oh!  'tis  thus 

Even  in  our  world  iteelf :  the  reriest  trashy 

The  hidden  mischief  of  the  secret  earth, 

Ancestry,  title,  blood,  if  hurled  between 
.  The  gjom  of  genius  forming  in  the  mine 

And  the  sun's  fostering  ray,  will  intercept 

The  glorious,  bright^  and  necessary  fire^ 

And  let  the  jewel  perj^  in  the.  woob  r 
,,. Of  grand  prolific  nature^    £ut  there  are    . 

Spirits  of  fire,  that  will  shine  out  at  last,.  .        , 

And  blaze,  and  kindle  ojthefs.    These  delight  ^ 

In  the  lone  musing  hour  to  roam  the  eaith; 

To  listen  to  the  music  of  the  trees  ; 

Or  if  perchance  the  nightingale  be  near, 
•  Pouring  her  sweet  and  solitary  song, 

They  love  to  hear  her  lay.    With  such  as  these 
..  .'Tist sweet  to  hold  oommunion^     Though  the  world) 

And  fates  of  life,  forbid. avcloser  tie, 

Yet  we  can  gaze  upon  the  self-same  stars 

As  Byron  in  liis  Grecian  skiff  is  wont 

To  Tiew  at  midnight,  or  which  livelier  Moore 

Translates  into  his  sofl  and  glowing  song. 

Nay,  more — ^those  very  stars  in  elder  time. 
Sparkling  with  purer  Ugl^  in  the  dear  sky         • 

Of  Oreeoe^  perhaps,  were  those  that  Homer  «iiw, 

And  thought  sa  beauti&il»  t&at  even  the  gods 

Might  dmll  in  them  with  pride.     O  holy  Night  I  -  ' 

If  thou  canst  wake  so  many,  luminous  dreams ; 

QA  up  such.  recoUoctioiis ;  bring  the  paflt^ 

The  present,  and  the  future  into  one 

Immortal  fecliBg ;  itom<hy  influence 

Let  me  draw  inspiratieni  let  me  mount 

Thy  mystic  atmosphere ;  and  let  the  shapes 

Of  heroes,  gods,  and  poets  in  the  clouds 

Meet  my  impassioned  gasse  1     My  soul  is  dark, 

And  wild«  and  waywacd ;  and  the  silver  moon 

Shooting  her  rays  upon  the  misty  deep. 

Or  deeping  on  die  Owning  battlement 

Of  some,  time^stricktti,  solitary  tower  .         • 

That  rises  in  the  desert,  seems  n^ore  ^bright, 

And  grand,  and  glorious,  than  the  glaring  sun 

Shining  upon  the  open  haunU  of  nien« 
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DESCRIPTION  or  BOKHARA  AND  8AMARKANI). 

Thb  names  of  these  celebrated  cities  of  the  Bast  mtist'  b*  fonuUiur 
to  the  ears  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  oriental  HtemtUre ;  and 
we  feel  considerable  pleasure  in  presenting  them  frolh  an  authentic 
soiirce,  with  a  detailed  account  of  their  present  state  a^d  condition, 
as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Bucharia,  in  which  these  cities  are 
placed,  from  the  information  of  one  who  has  recently  visited  that 
interesting  quarter, of  the  Interior  of  Asia;  and  which  ire  present 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  for  publication^ 

Bucharia  is  a  powerful  Idngdom  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  bcmnded  on 
the  north  by  a  part  of  the  Kirgees  desert,  Kosan  and  Aderkand  ;  on  ^e 
«ast  by  Naimatchin  and  Badachshan;  towards  the  soudt  by  Anderab, 
Balkh,  and  Ankoa ;  and  bti  the  west  by  a  part  of  the  Kirgtes  Des^t  and 
Chiwa.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Wratjup  to  Ssareehssa^  \s  diirty  day« jow- 
ney  with  camels,  or  1800  wetsts^  its  breadth,  £nom  the  city  of  Bcikbara,  to 
Old  Balkh,  twenty  days  journey,  or  1600  wersts.  The  nuihber  of  in- 
habitants is  estimated  at  about  three  millions;  Samarkand  is  the  prin- 
cipal city;  but  the  residence  of  the  sorereign  is  at  Bokhara. 

Samarkand  is  situate  on  the  river  Kuan-Dana  •,  which  issues  from 
the  lake  Pandjikand.  This  river,  after  traversing  the  whole  country,  is 
lost  in  Karakul ;  its  water  being  absorbed  by  numerous  cuts  and  canals, 
which  are  carried  thirough  various  towns* and  villages^  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation  (navigation  oeing  unknown  hi  those  regions)^  and  of  floating 
the  wood  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  tHfe  lake. 

Samarkand  is  tolerably  well  built,  having  many  stone  houses;  although 
those  of  the  conunon  people  are  generally  buih  of  c^y.  It  contains 
about  150,000  inhkbitants,  250  mosques,  about  40  universities,  in  winch 
the  Madrassee,  or  spiritual  teachers,  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  Moham- 
medan law  and  the  Arabic  language ;  and  three  caravani«sr«i8«  The  city 
is  ruled  by  the  Dewlet  Begi,  who  is  both  ctvif  and  military  governor.  The 
garrison  amounts  to  3000  horsemen. 

Bokhara,  t^e'  capital,  is  situate  on  the  same  riVer  with  Samaikand. 
The  town  is  badly  buift,  almost  all  the  houses  being  constructed  of  clay  ; 
even  the  palace  of  the  khan  is  only  a  huge  ill-shaped  fabric;  The  inha- 
bitants are  calculated  to  amount  to  ?My0,000.  There  are  406  mosques, 
30  colleges,  and  10  caravanserais  £)r  the  traders  ^m  India,  Kabul, 
Kokan,  Persia,  Russia,  &c. 

The  religion  of  the  kingdom  is  the  Mohammedan.  There  is  no  town, 
fortress,  or  village,  Without  its  mosques  5  the  mullahs,  or  priests  of  which 
also  attend  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  Kbran.  Wealthy 
people  send  their  sons  to  d^e  colleges  at  Samarkand  or  Boldiara. 

The  country  is  governed  by  hereditary  independent  khans.  TPhe  present 
ruler,  Kir-Hydaf,  is  about  forty-five  yfears  of  age.  His  eldest  son,  the 
heir-presumptive,  is  about  twenty-tfiree.  He  was  formerly  general-in- 
chief  of  the  forces ;  but  he  now  lives  in  aprivate  station  widi  hJs  falser. 

The  government  consists  of  the  Kissu-^Begi,  or  griindtikier,  the  Nijas- 
Bek-Bey,  or  geneM-olthe  armies  7  the  Eaasbek-Da-A'dia,  second  com- 

,■■■■■■■        »      II         m  ■  ■      .»»  ^n.     ■  n     ■.!■    .»    ,,    ■■  I.  1.^    i,.j<    H    ,1  ■     ;     ■        i,.|i  i,    I, 

f  Darig  (ne^p  riY$r,  99  ^^i^u-Pixna,  Sur»P<^,  JangH-Daria,  ^c 
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Uttiidir;  Mii]ttiiiaii-IHV«a*St«|dn;  or  nninKAl  (tbe  matt  importiii 
personage  at  the  court);  the  Mursa-Saadik,  or  seoretary  of  8tat«;  tad 
the  Miinai*Gatf«ifwU«ahfaf,  jpraBd-treaMftr^  or  paymaiteiwgeiMcal.  To 
^bmt:  are  added  twenty  comweUen,  knd  together  they  iDrm  the  greit 
eotonftofi  ftatet  wUeh,  inder  ^  preddeiK^  of  the  Kiieu-Begi,  hju  to 
deMbennie  opoit  any  impeitaat  matter  laid  beibre  it 

The  idagdom  ie  difided  into  leven  Imant,  or  govemmentf,  each  of 
which  has  a  cirii  goyemor  at  the  head  of  its  admimatration. 

The  clergy  have  an  immenae  power,  llie  Kimikalam  is  at  die  head 
of  the  hiervehy.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  supreme  kidge,  his  pow«r 
extending  even  to  the  }ires  of  the  sufcjeets.  An  appeal,  howeiTer,  rnanf 
be  made  from  his  dedsions,  by  the  agency  of  the  Kneo^Begi,  to  tbe  khan 
in  jpersoii,  who  eometimee  inverses  his  sentences ;  and,  if  found  guilty  of 
a  flagrant  injwtice,  this  great  personage  may  even  be  deposed.  Thd 
Kaaolcabun  is  Ukewise  hound  t^  nuJce  a  daily  repott  to  his  so¥«eign  of 
the  caasee  which  he  may  have  decided  during  that  day. 

The  grand  MisM  Is  #ie  seoond  peisen  in  the  hierarchy ;  his  du^  is  ta 
nsiiat  the  KasdtahoB  in  the  exammaden  of  cas^,  to  quote  the  law  el 
the  Konifl,  and  point  eut  the  par^  which  is  right  or  wrong  |  but  the  de^ 
nsien  toelf  belongs  exekunreiy  to  the  Itrmer. 

•  A  tfaiid  olass  of  priests  are  the  Kasuurda*  Th^e  are  two  of  them  an 
Bokhara,  and  two  at  Samaikand ;  and  one  in  every  other  large  towni 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  inferior  Muftis,  that  the  Kasukalaal 
does  to  the  grand  MafU. 

*  The  army  ie  said  to  aneunt  to  160,000  well-organised  horsemen,  be* 
sides'artillery^btrt  veiy  few  infantry.  The  Kissu-Begi  is  likewise  fields 
Biantud  ol^hese  forees ;  but  he  never  leads  the  troops  in  person.  There 
are  numerous  generals  under  him,  who,  in  time  of  war,  act  on  their  owil 
n^nsifafthty,  and,  in  case  of  fiuhire,  generally  forfeit  their^  heads.  The 
present  khan  has  sometimbs  comma^ed  in  person ;  when  the  govern'- 
asent^diiMig  his  absence,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Kissu-Begi.  But 
he  hind  to*  send  in  daily  reports  of  his  administration.  There  is  also  ft 
hody->gu«d  of  the  khan's,  under  the  command  of  two  Uditshi-Bashi. 
*Thdr  office  is  to  guard  the  palace,  and  the  sovereign  in  the  fielfl,  and  dh 
ioB  excursion^  through  die  country. 

Tfae^most  impeitant  eless*  of  people  in  Bokhara,  ^Aer  the  clergy,  are 
•the  merchants.  MHitary  and  civil  officers,  even  the  immediate  att^id^ 
aalsdf  thelhan,  keep  clerks,  and  export  goods.  The  country  people 
"ceny  on  their  agrieiikural  lalNNirs,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
mxti  cHiea  am  more  inclined  to  trades  and  handicrafts.  They  spin  cottoti 
and  silk,  dye,  and  weave  them  into  cloth.  But  this  is  for  the  most  part  the 
•toilipetion  of  the  women,  wh&,  as  in  all  other  Mohammedan  coivitrie$^ 
«re  kept  secluded,  and  heki  in  abject  slavery,  being  doomed  to  eternal 
'dradgery ;  while  the  men,  althou^  ^ther  active  abroad,  spend  their 
time  at  home  leither  in  singing  religious  songs,  or  in  gambling  and  drinkii^ 
«ptdtm)tts  lic|tt<MF8.  The  latter  t)iey  ob^in'  from  the  Jews ;  bat  aji  both 
gambling  and  drinldng  of  n)lrituous  liquors  are  forbidden  by  the  Koran,, 
tfadtaer^ely  punished  by  the  goven^ent,  these  indulgences  are  carried 
-dnindecMt*    . 

.  None  but  the  4ews»  Usbeks,  and  Turkomans,  ^te  taxed.  The  priri^ 
'^ipal  revenue  oip  the  |^t%rmnient  is  derived  from  the  third  of  the  produjee 
payeWe  1^  ih^  h^m  ^f  the  cr^n-landy.    Jf  rtny  ^^  of  ihcfw  fo-fotin^i 
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24t  ZkseHptic^qf.BokkaxaandSamajrkat^ 

kHe;  or  idcapable  of  nuJdng  his  esmk  proiuetm^  it  k  tafefffiNmtlmB^ 
and  giyen  to  another 

•  The  Turkomans  (Truchm^)  of  Buehaoa  dwell  between  the  SiMracfat, 
Marva,  and  Djardja,  near  the  Amu^Daria*  They.  anKMUiC  tar  dboiit 
90,000  tibhkifi,  or  t^ts^  or  900,000  soale,  aad  fiimkh  tha  Hikb  wkb 
about  50,000  horsemen.  About  twenty,  yean  ago^  they  took  to  a  eta- 
tioBary  llfy ;  and  many  of  ^em  haye  built  themselves  houses^  and  taken 
to  agriculture^  Trades,  however,  are  still  unknown  among  them.  Their 
tB^h  are  yery  numerous,  and  their  horses  are  peeuUftily  good.  They 
pay  one  sheep  out  of  'erery  forty^  in  the  shape  of  a  tax. .  They  have  only 
idbmitted  to  the  khan  within  the  la»t  twenty -five  yeans,  hanng  fbrBoerly 
lived  independent^  between  this  kijigdom  and  Peisia* 

The  Jews  are  principfilly  found  in  the  cities  of  Bokhara  and  Samar^ 
hand,  where  they  amount  to  about  40,000.  Tliey.  lire  b^t  hut  aepamte 
from  the  Mohammedans.  Every  individual  of  them  haato  pay  one  tanga 
a  month  to  the  khan ;  which  is  a  revooiue  eYfHregflly  Ms  own,  and  goeff 
tow^irds  the  tnaintenance  of  himself,,  his  courts  and  funily.  The  JeVs 
ate  allowed  to  perforn^  public,  worship  ia  their,  synafpogues,  and  employ 
themselves  in  comoierce  ai^d  trade,  and  are  partitculcurly  distiaginihed'itt 
the  manufacture  of  silks,  hardware,  and  jewfdlery.  -  But  although  mtoy 
of  theih  have  acquired  wealth,  they  are  despised^  a«d  ace  only  on  endra- 
ordinary  occasions  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  khan.  They  are  not 
allowed  tolride  in  the  capital,,  nor  to  wear  shawls  or  silk  dresses^  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  manufaetunng  wine 
and  $pirits  from  grapes^  non^inally  for  their  own  use ;  but  th^  i^l  se- 
cretly great  quantities  to  the  Bucbajians  at  an  ftmmense  profit* 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  generally  hot,  although  rather  cool^  in 
the  north-western  districts.  The  spring  b^^  eariy.  The  summer  is 
hot;  and  without  rain,  which  compeU  the  inhabitants  to  inrigate  their 
£elds  by  means  of  cuts  and  canals  from  the.rivera.  The  ant  unu^  is  racier 
rainy.  The  winter  lasts  not  above  three  months;  it  k  attended  wkh 
little  snow,  and  is,  not  so  cold  as  ia  England. 

The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy  clay.  Gardens  are  very  au-- 
merous  and  productive.  Maize  is  abundantly  cultivated,  being  the  com-- 
mon  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  gieat  quantities  of  it  are  also  OKpoitcid. 
.There  are  grapes  and  other  succulent  ftuitt,,  nuifih  of  whidi  is  drieiA  for 
.exportation  to  Russia.  The  principal  produce  of  the  coimtry,  howeveik*, 
is  cotton,  which  is  largely  exported.  There  are.  no  extensive  maauliBbe* 
tories;  the  cotton  cloths  and  silks  are  spun,  woTeA»aflid  dyed  by  fHivale  in- 
dividuals, who  generally  employ  from  onp  to  twesity  worknaen  in-  their 
houses^  but  never  above  that  number. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  most  extensive  in  the  north-western  part. 
The  Arabian  sheep  are  very  numerous.  Their  lambs  are  much  admired 
in  China,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  on  which  account  they  are  sold  to  those 
.  countries  in  immense  numbers.  The  best  lambs  are  those  which  are 
bom  before  their  proper  time.  Of  homed  cattle  there  is  asuilicieaoy^ 
inland  consumption.  Horses  abound  in  all  parts;  but  thft  Aigaina^lh 
race,  belonging  to  the  Turkomans,  is  considered  to  be  the  best*.  TIfcero 
is  also  a  race  of  Arabian  horses,  called  Karabalr,  but  they  anaanferior  to 
the  Agamath.  .  j    .      -      :      .    . 

There  are  no  forests  ia  the  country,  excepit  ia  the  vicini^  of  the  .Jake 
Paudjikand  i  nor  have  as^  metala  or  precious  if/m^  be^  dlsoov^md* 
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Deier^pHM  of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand.  US 

TfcecMrfloliiting  flMdiom 'ooasiste  of  gold;  ailyer,  Md  cojppef.  The 
Ash^  18  of  goldy  and  is  corned  in  Bokhara ;  it  lye^ghs  one-fouith  mor* 
than  a  Dwtch  ducat,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  soTcreign.  .  The  Tanga 
is  of.  gilyer,  and  these  are  twenty-one  -to  a  ducat  Copper  coin  is  most 
ni|B«OQs»  the  amaUest.is  called  Palasia,  fifity  of  which  make  a  tanga. 

The  JBttchaxians  trade  with  Russia,  China,  India,  Kabul,  Kaahmere^ 
P^raim  Kckan,  Chiwa,  and  the  Kirgees-Kai^saks. 

The  trade  Fith  Russia  is  as  yet  insignificant.  The  government  raises 
£rom  Christian  Russian  merchants  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
whilst  thfe  Mohammedan  subjects  of  Russia,  who  are  the  principa]  traders 
ia  those  puts,  only  pay  2i  per  cent.  « 

The  Bucharians  receive  from  China,  tea,  silver  in'  bars,  silks,  rhubdrb, 
and  poccelain  ware ;  fer  these  articles  Uiey  return  beaver  and  other  skins, 
cocal,  velreti  hides,  lambs,  cloth,  brocade,  and  gold  thread.  The  trade 
wi^  the  ^Chinese  is  carried  on  in  the  frontier  towns  of  Kasbgur,  Akssa, 
Tarlrand,  Yli,  and  Kholar,  i$dthout  their  being  allowed  to  come  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  unless  they  be  Mohammedans  from  the  border. 
The  to^  is  on  bodi  sktes  at  the  rale  of  ^i  per  cent,  ad.valorem.  . 

Tb^^infiiAve  from  India«  Kabul,  and  tCa^miere  a  colour  called  nil, 

Sthe  Arabic  void  for,  blue),  shawls,  cambric,  printer?,  calicos,  veils,  stofii 
or  nightrgowns,  and  moist  sugar.  They  return  cochiniel,  brocades, 
coral,  gold  thread,  x<tfton  night-gowns,  cloth,  ydvet,  Argamak  horses, 
Dutch  ducats  and-  dollars.  There  is  a  free  intercourse  between,  the  na- 
tives of  ^uchariaand  the  people  of  those  countries ;  but  the  toll  Jeyied 
OB  the  former  in  the  Indian  towns,  makes  the  articles  they  purchase  . 
there  expenaivew   The  Indians  pay  in  Bucha^a  2h  per  cent. 

F^Kun-  Persia  they  leeeive  silk,  woollen  shawls  (used  as  belts  by  the 
soldie^)^  fine  oaipets,  Saaitoft  (a  stuff  worked  with  gold),  Shapssan  (a . 
sbdSF  .without  gdd),  embroidered  belts,  turquoises,  moist  and  loaf,  sugar, 
pef^per,  ginger,  and  other  spices.  They  return  cloth,  cochiniel,  gold 
tfireuiy  ifxakf  cofiper,  and  velvet.  The  intercourse  is  reciprocal ;  Init.  the 
Persians  levy  on  the  Bucharians  a^uty  of  5  per  cent,  whilst  .they  pay  in 
Bucharia  only  21. 

The  trade  with  Kokan  is  merely  an  exchange  of  the  same  kipd  of 
eonqneditifis,  the  pastoral  and  artificial  produce  of  both  countries  being 
the  saa^ ;  bnt.the  Kokanese  take  no  dirty  from  the  Buchanans,.  whUst  . 
the  latter  exact  firom  these  the  usual  rate  of  2)  per  cent 

The  trade  with  Chiwa  is  unimportant,  bcdng  about  the  same  .as  .with 
Kokan,  exceptthattheduties  between  the  two  countries  are  reciprocal.^  . 

Tb»  KifgeeirKaissaks  bring  them  sheep,  cows,  raw  skins  and  hides  of . 
wild  animtds,  and  felt,  camlet,  camd-hair,  and  snares  for  horses,  of  th^ 
own  manufaeture..    For  these  they  take   in  exchange  nigKt-gowns, . 
printed,  calico,  boots,  blankets,  otter  skins,  maize,  &c.    They  pay  the 
same  duty  as  other  Mohammedans,  whilst  they,  in  return,  exact  ae  much 
as  they  can.  '  ; 

The  .whole  tumual  amount  of  duties  raised  on  the  trade  with  these.dif- 
fereiA  oountries,  is  estimated  at  47,000  Bucharian  ducats.  But  it  is 
aisertei.that  die  khan  empbys  this  revenue  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  and  needy. 

The  present  dynasty  of  Bucharia  is  descended  from  Jeogiz-Khan. . 
The  jieigmng  monarch,  Meer-Hyder,  has  been  seated  on  the  throne  for  , 
these  twenty  yean.    Befoie  he  ascended  it  he  swore  upon  Ae  J^orail  to 
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wtk:  Im  k  kuid  modi  affable to«very  one,  ^tMf  of  aidCMs,  and  )>roinfA  m 
rendediig  jugtko  ;  bot  %]go  sex^et^  ttgaiiHit  tny  di^^ 
quillitj.  Hekftdft  an acttTe  tife;  herises  erery  iDorrnQg^fore  the  sun, 
and  fall  day  k  devoted  altsmat^y  to  prayea/bunoefls,  and^be  x«ac^  <X 
^  KoKUL  Ht  off^  tliirics  of  reereation  till  after  five  o'dodc  in  th^ 
afternoon,  when  he  reima  with  hk  firiendfl  to  ttpeod  the  evening  in  ^taa^ 
9«rtadQA)  dnnfckif  tea,  k/t^  Afisar  cronaet,  however,  he  receives  the 
jr«|Mart«f  the  KasulcKhtia,  perlbrsis '^  evening  piuyer,  and  then  goes  to 
supper,  ftdier  wi&  Ms  fa<WMiiiteo  or  vri^  his  wives.  He  is,  moreover, 
moderate  in  his  diet,  strict  in  his  prineipleB,  and  peacealide  with  fan 
jaeighfcbmw:  aeverthdess  he  Is  feared  and  respected  by  them.  The  towns 
,9i  Merwa  and  Saeradis,  whk^  were  ta!k»n  from  (he  Persians  dnrii^  tfa^ 
ragn«£  his&^a*,  he  has  been  able  to  lutein ;  the  Khan  of  ChiwafeeH 
,hnelf  oompelled  to  yield  to  his  dictaites,  and  to  £[^w  hb  |K>licy ;  anjl 
•ven  the  aavttge  Kiivees,  who  dvi^  in  the  desert  berdering  on  hb  stat^, 
.■fifawwiadge  ins  inftioacet 

The  Idn^ton  of  Kokan  fiNrtned  fermerly  a  part  of  ftwdhatia;  and  tin 
idiigMh,  lam,  gov^mneat,  people^  tfade,  cnstoms,  and  manned  lof  both 
.tfowitiies  «re  sourly  4he  same.  Reciprocal  inenrsbna  and  wars  tcee  now, 
.kefwever^  ketgutrnt  among  them,  in  wfaach  die  Buchanans  have  generally 
,die  nivuKage.  To  the  credit  of  these  natioiffi,  however,  be  it  observed, 
4hat  in  die  nadist  of  their  waxa  their  trade  remains  mnhtermpted,  and 
vfaUe  their  armies  attack  or  defend  the  cilSas,  the  merchants  |!froceed 
lioMB  one  cawntvy  «9  the  other  wkhout  moleetation. 

About  thiitf  yams  agol^nur  Skaky  of  Kabol,  tried,  la  conjnnctfeh 
iMitheA%hans,tocondfHr  Boducria.  He  advanced  #ith  a  eonsider- 
mkk^  memjy  seeming  certain  of  vktory  t  but  the  i^iah,  Mecr  Manstnxr, 
«viM«  npidity  annflttal  in  eastern  diplomacy,  succeeded  in  fbrmSng  an 
mDmmtm  with  the  Kokanese,  Tuikestaneee,  Tuibmians,  and  Issaxese,  and 
«t^tlM  head  %ftMr  united  armies  he  met  Shah  Timir^iiewr  die  town  of 
Kiiiwa  on  the  Amur-Daria.  The  shah's  army  was  routed,  ahd  his  tan^> 
taken  and  pillaged.  The  plunder  having  b^n  ^ared  among  the  allien, 
ilM  bsanae'w^!^  djaraiaghod strife  thw  portion,  and  commenced  hos- 
twwwB  OH  ihe  borders  of  Bwifearia-.  Vpon  winch  Meer-Hydcr,  the  pre- 
iMft  Yno&UK^,  was  despatched  by  Ms  father  to  diastise  the  insolence  of 
these  aggressors^  The  ta^  was  soon  accom^^i^ed,  the  Issarese  were 
4Mt0i^  dKekr  lown  talcen,  iheir  prince,  Alabc^d  Tasu,  beheaded,  and 
thdir  <30cuttr)r  made  a  pwnnoe  of  Bvdiarta,  wln^  it  has  Tenuvined  tb 
Ithis^ay. 

I^m  pawer6il  state  may  be  considered  as  a  ncSghbour  of  Russia,  behig 
mUf  HepttMkled  ipom-her  hy  the  Kirgees  desert ;  and  equally  important  to 
tier  hk  point  of  commerce,  or  as  an  ttSy,  in  case  the  shosld  meditate  any 
^butiber  fi<Sheatiea  against  Persia,  or  (as  it  is  at  least  presumed  by  flbtte) 
ultimately  against  India. 

'  li«^  lear  Rnssia  may  «ver  sricceed  in  overcoming,  m  the  Buchanan 
||0V«TteBent,i3ie  jealoQsy  and  lears  which  her  rapacity  hascreated  among 
ilA^As^  Aflktac  nations  and  governments,  it  is  impossible  to  foret^.  In 
1821^  however,  a  Russian  embassy,  which  had  reached  the  oouit  of 
BneliaHa,  Soeceeded  in  formmg  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  khan,  h% 
Irhioh  a  more  regular  communication  was  establliihed  between  the  two 

etMtv^^d^i^'Citdt  hmf^becA-coQ^^aitly  on  the  incite.    Aq  embiissy 
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•f  lli«  MUMkiad  hAd^)em  sest  by  the  Rttttdatt  fr^erttt^ 
It  Iras  faitefaep^  by  the  Kirgees,  and  all  the  penoiu  belonging  to  it  were 
either  MDed  or  taken  pHsonera.  It  is  also  chiefly  owing  to  these  lawless 
banditti,  that  the  trade  between  Russia,  Chiwa,  Bucharia,  and  the  ad-i 
joioing  countries,  is  not  carried  on  more  briskly,  and  eTen  extended  to 
Kabul,  Kiu(hmere,  and  India.  They,  in  oonjunotion  with  some  other 
tribes,  equally  ferocious,  frequently  intercept  the  caravans,  and  either 
levy  a  tribute,  sometimes  heavier  than  the  profits  of  the  merchants  will 
allow,  or  seize  and  destroy  them  altogether.*  There  is  no  possibility  of 
^tfcer  subduing  them  or  bringing  them  to  reasonable  terms ;  they  aw  so 
fimd  of  their  savag?  liberty,  that  they  will  consent  to  no  agreement  which 
ba^  the  appearance  of  subjecting  them  to  a  kind  of  law;  and  the  exists 
nwe  of  these  feroeioos  tribes  in  the  deserts  about  the  Caspian,  will  foi  a 
Im^  time  be  an  effeotval  check  to  Ru«tdan  amotion  m  that  quarter. 
•  To  return^  however,  to  Bucharia,  we  have  now  before  us  an  account  of 
Die  Ia4t  Russian  embassy  to  that  countiy  (1820-21)  by  the  Chevalier  Ji^-* 
kovlew,  secretaiy  to  the  mission.  It  is  written  in  a  humonious  slrain, 
pmM^^  the  Russians,  but  not  less  instructive  en  that  aeeoanl. :  We 
tt6rodtic^sonie  extracts  llhistrative  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  and 
Its  il^abitiints,  together  with  their  manners  and  customs,  which,  aftcnr  tha 
statistical  aecounts  we  have  already  given,  will,  we  Ifust,  not  be  fbimd 

i,  Ike.lBf  iB2B,  We  onlv  advanocd  seventeen  wersU,  sod  eneamped  Bear  the 
viU^ge  of  Diigalfaasht  Hera  we  were  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Vider  of 
Bucharia*  Two  huadfed  Bncharian  horsemen  met  us  at  tome  dtaiaacs  from  the 
tillage,-  do  the  iaest  bi)rfeft4inftfpnal^.  The  inhahilsBis  of 'ihe  neighbouring 
vilhqpes  bad  ako  veatored  forth  to  sa«  the  RuHiaus  ;  some  oa  cameb,  soma  ou 
honaa  4ur  anes,  or  on  foot>  •ometimes  two  or  three  upon  one]  horee.  Af  laai 
the  crowd  became  so  numerous  that  we  were  compelled  to  halt  at  every  step.  But 
all  of  a  sodden  a  party  of  yessauls,  i.  e.  men  armed  with  long  stout  cudg)Ma,-ap- 
pasredf  who  began  to  belaoour  laea^  eameli,  hor«es»  and  asses,  so  womk&nifuifyf 
thasia  amasMat  a  passage  was  opened  for  us  ta  pnoeead*    The  blews  luliltke 


npQsi  the  canons  Buchanans,  and  numbers  lost  their  turbanf  off  their  shorn 
heads.  la  the  oudst  of  the  beating  of  drams,  and  the  uninterrupted  labour  of 
those  active  yessauls,  we  reached  the  spot  where  the  visier  waited  for  our  arrival* 
Attended  by  fifty  Ceasacs,  we roda  towards  his eiceHrary^  - WaparocivadsainBral 
■nBy*caioored  t&nU^  the  laigest  of  vhich  fi»rmed  the  audience-hall.  The  crCMrd 
aow  randcred  it  absolntaly  impossible  to  proved  on  horseback,  and  we  alighted, 
y»faa»d  the  Bacharian  inlasAry  forming  a  double  hedge  along  the  padi  leadhig 
to  the  vizier's  tent.  They  presented  the  most  grotesque  appearance ;  consisting 
of  peopia  of  att  agat,  from  boys  to  fceUe  aid  men,  ia  coloured  nightgowns,  with 
tartMBBB  endaaps  4»f  every  desffripSien,  some  with  boots,  some  wilhout,  hoUittg 
thair  araltuk  (match-lock)  between  both  bands.  Tbay  knew  only  two  words  ^ 
coauMwIs  /*  Stand,''  and  <*  Sit  down."  "  Fire,"  was  out  of  the  anestiOD,  not 
oiiA  of  the  aUHttks  being  fit  to  fire  a  shot.  The  fact  is,  the  Buebartaas  faava  no 
Mhatfy^  la  eaptc^aKioa  of  our  afHv«l»  the  khan  bad  aU  the  mabuka  in  Bucharia 
coBeeted:  abuat  two  hlmdf^  were  lound ;  and  now  he  advertised  for  volnntears, 
.  wW  oa  nia  day  of  our  recqition  would  hold  these  formidable  weapons  in  their 
heads.  Bach  was  the  origm  of  this  ^mous  infantry,  between  the  ranks  of  which 
ipeaowappnached  the  teat  of  the  virier. 

^  nala«teiFreDei¥ednasH«iag.    J^ur  ooonseUors  eat  oa  hk  right  haad<    The 
*Miii   i't  r«i^i;>.- I ..rf    ■>     ■■  HI i^  11   *  ■  I ■  -■»■■■■»»  ■n  ■■»■ 

*13t.*Bbl8cho!,who  was  taken  with  the  expedition  of  1802|  mentioned  above^ 
mtf  **  (lothr  skins,  and  every  thi^g  else,  were  cut  into  small  strips ;  the  ma- 
thcaiati^  inHrament^  were  broken  anddivided  into  fragments,  one  m^n  getting 
^j0piw another  aUt  of  brass,  &ic.  The  watches  had  no  better  fate:  one  ob- 
taii^tte  lid,  ano&er  the  body  of  the  outer  case ;  the  inner  case  Was  divide  into 
Seaim^t fmgai^ate ;  canes, lUvei^ spogmt,  and.ever^ utiensU were bn^Kn  ujy 
W«toi|f  remaining  whole  exiJept  the  pistols,  sword*,  and  dagg^ei*,^ 
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ambassador  was  directed  to  sit  down  opposite  to  Uni^'.aod  wc  seated  «irsel>cs 
»»j?ptniiie  to  the  counsellors.  Now  came  a  sUower  of  compliments  and  con^ratu- 
latious,  after  whith  ihe  servants  of  tbe  vizier  placed  before  eachot  us  a  teay 
loaded  with  pistacliio-nuts,  raisins,  niaima,  and  a  loaf  of  su^ar.  The  Ti^cr  ii  a 
man  of  about  forty -five  years  of  age,  speaks  with  facility  and  eiuphasit,  "^nows 
how  to  turn  up  his  eyes,  and,  still  betti^r,  to  shrug  up  his  shoulders.  After  about, 
half  an  hour,  the  counsellors  and  ourpelves  went  out,  leaving  the  ambassador 
alone  with  the  vizier.  I  never  saw  such  a  crowd,  nor  such  a  miiture  of  peop^^. 
as  we  then  beheld.  Bucharians,  Chiwanese,  Afghans,.  Kirgees,  Indians,  pur, 
own  Cossacs,  soldiers,  and  Bashkirs.  The  day  was  delightful,  bright  and  wami. 
as  in  June.  j  »  «a- 

in  about  an  hour  the  ambassador  came  out,  and  we  all  ptpceeded  to  our  ^^Hva. 
We  were  told  that  our  encampment  was  close  by  the  village,  J  asked  where  the 
village  was.  A  Bucharian  pointed  out  a  fortress  to  me.  But  on  going  in  I  found 
that  It  was  the  viUa^e.  Ima^ne  four  embattled  walls,  of  unburned  Dricks-- 
only  two  entrances,  a  ^ate  and  a  wicket ;  not  a  single  window  in  the  walls-!-^d 
behold  the  exterior  of  a  Bucharian  village.  Not  a  sign  of  life;  but  op  pass&ig, 
through  the  wicket,  you  see,  iu  the  wall  opposite  to  you,  the  gate,  which  you 
reach  through  a  lane,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  give  passage  to  a  loaded  camel. 
In  the  lane  itself  there  is  not'hiu-f  bitt  walls,  as  high  and  embattled  as  those  of 
the  extemor ;  in  these  walls,  on  both  sides,  are  gates,  and  thfese  lead  ^"J?,*"}*®" 
Hor  of  the  houses,  and  here  you  meet  with  camels,  horses,  asses,  aod  Budia*, 
riaus .  E\'eiry  cou rt-yard  is  su]>plied  w  ith  a  pond  or  a  walL  The  apartments  h^e 
no  wtndows,'but  the  doors  are  perpetually  opea.  .There  are  no  fire-places,  ex- 
cept a  hole  in  a  comer  of  the  rwni,  in  which  they  lay.  hot  embers.  A  table  co-. 
vered  with  a  thick  ruj  is  placed  over  this-h<^;  the  BuGhaiiaa  seats  min«af- by 
it,  puts  his  feet  under  the  rugr,  and  assures  you  tliat  he  is  comfortVMy.  W^fa** 
Besides  this  rug  there  is  no  other  ornament  in  the  room.  . 

Bsff.  17.  This  day  we  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Wapkan,  near  which  w« 
encamped. .  The  same  crowd,  and  the  same  cu^seUing  on  the  part  of  ^  ires^i 
saiils.  This  town  consists  of  a  few  fortresses,  6r  houses  with  flat  roofs^  withiHit 
either  Windows  or  chii|mey$.  There  is  a  street,  with  walls  on  both  sides  ;  the 
walls  ut  perforated  with  gates,  and  this  is—^a  town.-  Etitermg  irilo  one nrf  th«4e 
gates,  you  get  Intatmother  iittte  town««M;wo  or  three  yards,  cross-lfliies,;atabfe8i 
and  rocfns.  A  wall  encloses  the.whole ;  no  prospect  whatever- upon  .the  stra^ 
The  crowd  as  great  as  ever,  so  that  even  the  yessauls  lost  their  ooufidence  in  uie 
power  of  their  cudgds.  It  was  amusing  to  us  to  see  a  whole  nation  following  us 
frMi'plaeti  to -plaice,  and  wheuerer  we  encamped  seating  themsdves  arotittd-u^, 
there  remainhig  in  silent  astonishment  till  late  at  night.  We  were  ^aisured  tttot 
soine  of.tnetown'Svpeople'hadfaired  horses -for  two  or^hree  ducats;  merelyrfor 
the  gratification  of  s^eln^  th^  Rus^ans,  and  being  cudg^eU^hy  the  yessaids. . 

During  the  afternoon  a  Bucharian  came  to  exhibit  a  jugglrng  monkey*.-'  It ' 
wu  of  an  Uncommon  species,  and  was  even  new  to  our  naturalist.    The  man 
tiirew/op  tour  knives  at  the  same. time,  '^hiob  the  monkey  caught  in"  his  fear 
paws,  aad  rolled  bimself  with  tliew.  on*  the  ground.  Moreover  he  danced^  bow«d» 
and  <:urtsted  roo5  J  gracefully. 

•    Die.  is:    Five  wersts  beyond  Wapkan  wc  crossed  the  stream  Ser-Yerfehaw  ^e 
Gohleti  River)  over  a  bridge  called  Michtcr  Kassim,  the  name  of  its  builder.  We 
proccedcdJtwenty-rflve  wersts  farther,  ahd  encam)[ied  near  the  viHag^  of  .Basartii»i : 
near  ivhichweweteieceived  by  the  Yessaul-Baahi,  or^^Mmmaader  of.  thekliaiitf  , 
guards,  with  twenty  horses.    This  village,. whicH  is  4mly  two  wersts  from  ihe 
capital,  belbngb  to  the  visder.    It  resembles  the  other,  only  that  it  contains  a  few 
gardens.'    Oirr  retinue  is  to  remain  here  during  our  stay  in  Buichafia.  * 
■    Ferffoar  days'all  oor  soldiers',  as  well  as  ourselves;  were  in  ^fttaA  gfda,  atadilhe ' 
drums  were  constantly  beatingywhich^latter  circumstance  seMMxlto.ii0drdplea«*T.: 
sure,  both  to,  the  people  and  the  yessauls-;  foras^oon  astbeir  sousid  w.as  h^i^, 
the' people  rilshed  down -uix>u  the  soldiers,  and  the  yessauls  upon  tliem,  aud  ^he 
.cudgels  went  to  work  witu  renewed  alacrity.    The  road  from  Ragatan  tx>  this  " 
place  was  constantly  intersected  by  canals,  and  the  artillery  had  great  difficulty 
in.cioii^g  the  iiarrowaiid  slender  bridged* 

l)fc.  20.  .Every  arrangement  having  been  concluded  respecting  the  splfiimi. 
entry  of  ihci  mission  into  Bokhara,  we  moved  for^'ard  in  the  ioUowing  order:— 
1.   Thirty  Ural  Cois^acs,  with  an  officer;  '2.  Tf*o  coihmandfert  of  the  khati's 
guards^  With  tweWe  yessiiuls ;  3.  Fourteen  perifoAs  %itlr  presents  j  4.  "Tire  am- 
ba$UllCor^ ,  with  th^  secretary  of  the  oiisB^^D,  carrying  the  ^mperor '9  letter; 
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5.  Tbc  officers  of  the'StafF  of  the  efmnb;  6,  7,  8.  CMi  ofRctn  and  guite : 
9.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Russian  infSrntry;  10.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Ural  and 
Orenbnn^  Cossacft,  with  their  yessauls. 

Tbeptvceftsion  moved  very  slovljr,  bcteg^.obctrtttted  hy  the  crtmd.  At  last  we 
arrivea  at  the  palace.  Our  eseort  havitjj  ranged  themselves  on  the  market-plare, 
weighted  before  the  principal  rate,  and  entered  into  the  interior  of  the  khan's 
re^idea^.  We  passed  through  Siree  courts  filled  with  the  seated  infantry,  with 
raaHuks  in  their  hands. .  The  people  with  the  presents,  and  thirty  foot  soldiers 
without  muskets^  remained  iu  tne  last  court,  and  we  entered  into  the  apartment*. 
BefoHft  entering  the  audience-hali,  the  ambassador  gave  to  the  AfuUa  Burchan- 
be?  a  list  of  the  presents,  and  took  the  letter  from  the  secretary's  hands. 

We  found  the  khan  seated  on  a  little  elevatien  in  a  large  room  covered  with 
Persian  carpets ;  he  Wiym  a.  shawl  dress,  wHh  asplendid  dagger  in  his  belt,  and  a 
black  feather  on  the  turban.  The  vizier  stood  on  his  right,  two  of  his  sons  on  the 
left,  and  a  number  of  officers  liose.to  the  walls.  The  ambassador  bowed. 
••  Welcome !"  said  the  khan,  **  Come'near,  come  near."  The  ambassador  then 
approached,  and  spoke  in  the  Persian  language;  to  tjae  effect  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  his  inaster  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  arrangements  to  promote  the 
commerce  of  both  nations,  as  tne  khan  would  see  fh>m  the  imperial  letter.  This 
letter  havings  been  presented  to  the  vijfier,  it  was  handed  to  the  khan,  who,  after 
having  read  it  algud,  said,  that  be  was  happy  to  find  that  the  wishes  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  agreed  so  well  with  his,  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  both  states 
there  should  be  a  more  ftcquent  interchange  of  caravans.  The  ambassador 
having  inn'oduced  us,  the  khan  ptttvaribus  questions  concerning  our  journey, 
our  countiy,  &c. ;  and,  athis  desire,  the  thirty  soldiers,  who  had  Dean  left  hi  the 
court-yard,  wertf  also  hrotight  in.  After  some  time,  however  we  were  dismissed, 
and  conddcted  t6  a  hou^e  fitted  up  for  tmr  use,  whilst  our  escort  returned  to 
Basartihe."  , 

The  route  nsiiftlly  taken  by  the  eararand  from  Rtftsia  io  Bncharia, 
through  the  Kirgeea  Desert,  is  stated  as  follows : — From  Troizk  to  the 
stream  Tousak,  50  veists ;  £rom*  Toueak  to  the  Tobol,  100  wersts, 
pleHty.  of  hay  and  Biaay  lakes ;  fvom  the  Tobol  to  ifaer  Ubagou,  150 
wersts,  plenty  of  haj,  many  rivers  and  lakes ;  from  the  Ubagou  to  the 
vfcinity  oi^  the  Sevett  Rivulets,'  100  wersts,  plenty  of  hay,  hut  no  water; 
finom  tibe  Seven  ^viileta  to  the  river.  Sur-K^pa,  100  wersts,  hay  aad 
wster  in  abundaaee;  thence  to  Turgai,  100  wersts,  hay  and  water; 
thence  to  the  Yelantshik,  100  wenrts,  hay  in  plenty,  water  at  a  little 
dqith ;  thence  to  the  Sur-Daria,  350  wersts,  plenty  of  ^ater  and 
foralfe;  to  the  Ubagan,  60  wersts;  to  the  Yangu-Daria 45  wersts,  with 
plesty  of  water  and  forage;  thenee  to  Mount  Aldara^  which  has  a 
spring  of  water,*iOO  weititSj  a  sandy  country,  with  no  water,  and  little 
forage;  to  the  district  of  Bishhulan,  70  wersts,  'little  forage,  and  the 
water  bitter;  to  the  district  of  Jus-Ruduk,  30  wersts ;  to  Mount  Puik- 
puildttk,  60  wer«te;  to  the  district  of  Karagot,  60  wersts;  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Turasbat)  €iO  wersts ;  in  all  this  part  of  the  joiuney  water  is  found 
sometimes  ^y  digging,  but  forage  is  scarce;  from  the  last  place  to  the 
£rst  Buchanan  settlements  is  40. wersts;  and  thence  to  the  city  of 
Bokhftra  5p  more.  Altogether  a  distance  of  1625  wersts,  or  40  days 
joiR«ey  with  loaded  camels,  or  31  on  horseback. 

^ott^e  df  the  merchants  sail  from  Astrakhan  to  Mangishlak,  on  the 
Rouih-Vest  coast  of  the  Caspian ;  'after  which  they  hire  camels  from  the 
Tufkomanai  or  Kirgeese,  to  carry  ^heir  merchandise  acfoss  the  mountains 
to  Chiwa,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  Bokhara.  But  on  this  road  they 
are  even  more  exposed  to  robberies  and  exacticns  than  on  the  other,  for 
which,  reason  the  Buch^an  merchants  n9W  prefer  tracing  by  tlie  way  of 
Orenburgh  or  Ssorotjiokowsky^  a  custom-house  station  in  the  same  4^0- 
venunsnt.    .         .  -  A.  13. 
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861^  ^  AN  ATBENIAH  XSiUJf,  IN  THS  B4T5  OF  LYSAN0B&. 

L 

Oh  Athena!  dear  Athens!  the  land  of  nj  love, 
Thine  image  is  with  me  wherever  I  rove ; 
Ffom  the  Weak  hilts  of  Thrace-^n  the  iar-rcHiDg  sea. 
The  heart  of  thine  E:ule  tarns  «yct  tg  theer 

II. 

Through  vales  and  o'er  niouiitaias  dejected  !  roara^ 
Whfle  fancy  reverts  to  my  cliildhood's  loved  home ; 
When  the  plains  of  the  East  in  tlieir  beauty  I  see. 
The  loveliest  Is  that  which  remiiKb  me  of  thee. 

in. 

I've  glzed  on  the  monarch  of  earth  in  his  state,. 
^        _  Whose  ^n'Wits  afe  princef,  wTkmjc  meiiace  is  fetQ.1 — 
But  the  trappings  of  tyrants  are  chains  to  the  free, 
And  my  own  native  Athens  u'as  dearer  \o  me,   ,         . 

'     IV.  . 

IVe  wandered  where  Freedom  is  lingering  still. 
In  the  loot  rocky  isle— on  the  forest-crowned  hilt: 
Yet  sad  were  my  days,  though  I  dwelt  with  the  fr^^ 
For  Athens  w«i  dearer  than  Freedom  to  me. 

V. 

Though  the  sword,  with  the  bloo4  of  thy  ibenqen  once  w^ 
Still  sleeps  in  its  scabbard,  I  cannot  forget  ;«7- 
Yet,  yet,  shall  it  wake  for  the  land  of  the  free. 
And  strike  in  the  confficti  dear  Athens !  &r  thee« 

VI. 

To-morrow  once  more  shall  thy  banner  ^ave  bigh;^ 
We  doubt  not  to  conouer,  or  dread  not  to  die ; 
The  Queen  of  proud  Hellas  again  shah  thou  be^ 
Or  thy  children,  oh  Athens  I  shall  perish  with  thee. 

vn.  ;    ■ 

Oh  then  may  fell  Sparta  in  engui^  deplore 
The  blood^prinkled  trophies  s^  vaunted  before ; 
And  think  in  her  fall  of  the  wrongs  of  the  :free, 
And  pay>  iiji  her  ruin,  a  ransom  for  thee !  ^    ' 
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'    ESSAYS   ON   THE  DfSTINGUISHING  CHARACT£RISTI€S  OF  THE 
,  ,  .  P^NCIPA^  GOVSENMENTS  OF  ASIA, 

No.  2.—P€rsm. 

fiu&oPEAKS  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Persia^  thim  in 
those  of  any  other  Eastern  government ;  which  is  frequently  atCrir 
butexl  to  their  ancient  connexion  with  Grecian  history*  But  so  far  i« 
this  from  being  truei  that,  looking  l^iek  ^ven  to  the  earliest  tinier 
a  keea  observer  will  perceive  their  constant  disparity  with  those  of 
Greece.  The  action  of  a  great  multitude  is  not  necessarily  a  great 
action ;  nor  may  it,  when  compared  with  that  of  a  few  brave  m^ 
he  m&re  estamable  than  a  cubit  of  lead  valued  against  a  ^lid  inch 
of  gold*  The  operations  of  despotism  are  unproductive  or  fertile 
only  in  mt«ery  j  they  spring  not  fix)m  the  heart  or  win  of  a  nation  { 
they  ajne  not  opened  upon  die  eartii  like  the  perennial  springs  of  t 
mountahi ;  btA  roll  sluggishly  alonglike  water  fcm^  by  labour  over 
a  plain ;  iatd  stand  still  or  retrograde  as  soon  as  the  engine  ce^se^ 
to  work*  Those  of  a  free  state,  on  the  contrary,  are  thrust  forward 
by  a  natural  aiMi  powerful  impulse,  which,  taking  its  rise  from  the 
collected  eneigies  of  the  whole,  and  funnixigonly  in  those  channels 
into  which  wisdom  and  fdresight  uiute  to  lead  it,  cannot  be  other** 
wise  than  creative  of  new  moveoaents,  tending,  like  itself,  to  thft 
preservation  and  production  of  political  harmony. 

It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  spoke  of  the  Persian  mo* 
oarchy  in  termf .  implying  pa^se,  or  even  preference  ;  but  it  way 
only  from  a  weariness,  pi  irritation  of  sjurit,  produced  By  acciden* 
tal  heoUa,  wd  raising  a  confused  and  indistinct  hankering  after 
the  deceitfid  quiet,  which  they  could  not  analyse,  of  a  foreign 
9tlifee.  Freqa^Jy  it  was  ao  more  than  an  attempt  to  excite  eon- 
cord  by  a  principle  of  emulatioH  y  or,  in  base  and  unworthy  miodt; 
a  natural  and  genuipe  preference  of  ignominious  wealth  and  indo- 
l^ce  to  that  intense  ba(>piness  which  is  ever  the  co^pamon  of 
&eed(Hii,  however  rude  or  stormy,  in  enlightened  and  well  consti-* 
United  mkids. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  eonsiderataon,  nothing  can  be  mone 
instructive,  or  tnore  l%ely  to  give  rise  to  new  and  liberal  ideas, 
that  the  study,  of  those  conflicts .  which  took  place  between  the 
Cheeks  and  Persians*  The  tl)eme  is  old ;  but  so  is  it  unique  and 
unexhausted.  It  is  a  picture  ^f  mind  subdumg  and  dissipating  the 
enefgies  ef  brute  force ;  of  the  triun^h  of  liberty  over  despotic 
power ;  of  historic  facts,  wtueh  can  never  be  too  often  recalled,  be- 
caose  Ihey  have  not  since  been  paralleled,  and  are  scarcely  credited 
in  mcmaiidhiciil  countries.  The  diief  benefit,  indeed,  ivhich  can 
arise  from-  i^  ^contemplation  of  the  nature  of  -despotic  gowrnr 
ments^  is  the  useful  cowictiw  ti^  tbm  a^al  strength  is  in  no 
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case  equal  to  their  magnitude ;  that  their  morals  are  not  answer* 
ablp  to  the  apparent  severity  of  their  police }  that  virtue,  in  short, 
is  almost  impossible  in  such  a  state.  *  * 

The  method' recommended  by  Cicero  of  considering  a  state  in 
the  double  respect  of  strength  and  morals,  seems  the  best  that  can 
hp  imagined ;  for  in  relation  to  the  former,  it  principally  is  an 
object  of  study  to  its  neighbours  5  and  to  tlie  latter,  to  ilis  own 
members,  arid  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  or  imitate  its  policy.  A 
state,  it  nas  been  said,*  may  be  flourisliing  and  powerful,  while  its 
morals  are  iitterly  depraved  5  and  Rome,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  to  the  end  of  the  last  Punic  war,  has  been  adduced 
as*  an  'example.  But  no  state  can  be  considered  flourishing  while 
affording  an  inlet  to  the  principles  of  its  future  destructidn ;  for 
though  morals,  suddenly  becoming  corrupt,  do  not  immediately 
crumble  away  the  force  of  a  kingdom,  yet  as  to  its  durability,  or 
cdntinued  state  of  strength,  they  affect  it. .  Men  admit  the'  con- 
trary of  this  truth  merely  to  give  a  seeriiing  fulness  and  compe- 
tency to  some  favoiu-ite  theory. '  But  in  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
vfew  political  institutions  in  this  two-fold  li|;ht,  of  strength  and 
morals:  for  it  were  most  imperfectly  to  observe  the 'politics  of 
mankind,  to  confine  our  observations  to  the  structure  or  polish  of 
their  outsides^  without  carrying  our  analysis  into  their  internal  eco- 
nomy,— the  pith  and  marrow  which  gives  continuance  to  that  out- 
ward appearance.  A  state  is  like  a  full-grown  tiee,  as  capable 
in  its  trunk  as  ever  of  resisting  all  outward  pressure,  though  molsr  - 
tiire  be  fcut  off  from  its  roots,  ^d  they  be  left  to  insensible  de- 
cay:  but  from  that  moment  it  receives  no  increase;  mbrals,  the 
roots  which  convey  the  sap  of  life  into  the  body  of  the  state,  withec 
away  from  beneath  it,  and  it  is  left  seVeYed  from  that  continuity 
^th  first  principles  which  held  it  firm  in  its  station.  i 

These  T6ots  of  goVemriient  have  long  been  decaying  in  Persia: 
The  pemiutations  of  power,  and  rapid  passing  of  wealth  from  fa- 
mily to  family ;  the  uncertainty  of  possession,  inducing  an  Epi<!u-  - 
reahism,  delighting  ohly  in  the  present  hour;  the  hatred  of  virtue, 
and  jealousy  of  mental  Superiority,  which  ever  mark  a  tyrant-^aU 
these  have  made  strange  havoc  among  the  morals  of  the  people*. 
They  kre  even  so  incapable  of  estimating  the  true  value  of  wealth, 
that,  as  we  are  assured  by  Chardin,  a'gentleman  who  should  come 
by  any  means  to  the  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  would 
dissipate  it  entirely  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months'.  They 
are  universally  luxurious  arid  •indolent  5  but  this,  originally  the 
effect  bf  tyranny,  grown  into  a  general  habit,  becomes  a  cause  of 
it;  for  few  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  an  effeminate  spirit, 
win  so  far  hazard  their  iease  as  to  join  in  any  scheme  of  indepeh- 
derice.    The  Persians,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  slaves ; 

''"     ■  ■     — '• r      •  '     !     '     .' 

•^y  Hume,  Essays,  P-15#4to..ed.  i 
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their  highest  virtues  conaist'of  obedience  and  hu'mtlity ;.  the  reli- 
gion^ the  laws,  the  manners  of  their  country,  conspire  to  render 
them  passive  sufferers  of  the  caprices  of  power.  Virtue  and  wis- 
dom (without  which  there  is  no  great  virtue,)  being  in  no  esteem 
wtUi  the  sovereign,  leading  to  no  honours  or  distinctions,  are  con- 
temned and  neglected ;  for  men  are  virtuous  only  inasmuch  as  their 
being  so  contributes  to  their  happiness.  It  is  plain,  however^  that 
either  wisdom  or  virtue  in  any  very  eminent  degree,  must,  in  a 
country  like  Persia,  be  productive  of  nothing  but  misery ;  for  about 
what  could  virtue  exert  itself  without  a^t^ening  suspicion?  If, 
being  united  to  riches,  it  should  seek  to  extend  relief  to  the  neces- 
sitous^ the  immediate  inference  of  the  Government  would  be,  that 
it  ttmed  at  nothing  less  than  forming  a  party  against  the  state. 
Ruin  would  of  course  ensue  upon  this.  One  example  of  such 
severity  would  operate  strongly,  and  force  perhaps  the  virtuous 
man  into  retirement.  Here  again  might  the  government  pursue 
him  with  its  maxims.  What  should  he  do  in  retirement  but  ma- 
ture with  more  care  his  schemes  of  treason  and  wickedness  ?  For 
the  likewise  woulcl  virtue  be  cut  off.  To  nourish  extraordinary 
purity,  or  greatness  of  mind,  or  love  of  country,  or  devotion  to 
knowledge,  all  circumstances  being  taken  into  accoimt,  must,  in  a 
despotism,  be  impossible.  For  such  things  cannot  be  hid  in  a 
corner,  cannot  be  put  under  a  bushel,  cannot  exist  in  caves  and 
deserts ;  but  ask  the  fellowship  and  sympathy  of  men  for  their 
sustenance,  and  are  either  social  ^d  relative  qualities,  or  have  no 
existence. 

It  is  usual  with  l^ropeans  to  attribute  the  demoralization  of 
Mohammedan  countries  entirely  to  their  religion.  But  whatever 
truth  there  commonly  may  be  in  this  opinion,  it  does  not  apply  to 
Persia.  Their  corruption  of  manners  is  almost  as  ancient  as  their 
empire ;  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Persian  soldier  of  Xerxes^ 
who,  being  charged  by  a  Spartan  with  effexpinacy,  replied  with  ex- 
traordinary truth  and  sagacity,  ^^  Let  Persia  be  governed  by  Lycur- 
gus's  laws,  and  be  ye  subjected  to  despotism,  thou  wilt  sink  into  a 
slave,  and  I  shall  become  a  hero  !'^  Nky,  the  Christian  subjects 
of  Persia  are  the  most  base  and  slavish  of  all,  and  their  manners 
are  the  worst :  so  that  whatever  project  is  formed  by  the  monarch 
to  rivet  still  faster,if  it  be  possible,  the  chains  of  tyranny,  it  is  they 
who  are  employed.  Tlie  old  Turcoman  famHies,  introduced  by 
the  Mussulman  conquest,  are  the  only  persons  in  the  empire 
among  whom  any  shadow  of  virtue  is  preserved.  They  are  accord- 
ingly hateful  to  the  court,  and  on  every  favourable  occasion  are  cut 
off,  or  pillaged,  or  broken  up  and  scattered  through  the  remote 
borders  of  the  country. 

This  system,  begim  by  Abbas,  sumamed  the  Great  by  the 
complaisance  of  historians,  has  not  been  departed  from  by  his 
successors.    Though  be  etit^rtcuned  the  deepest-rooted  hatred  of 
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these  .abephArd  warriors  (Cknirtches)  ;  yet,  -us  he  stood  in  need 
of  them  in  his  wimts,  his  policy,  or  absolute  incompetence  to  reach 
his  aim  without  them,  induced  him  to  be  content  with  raising 
other  troop«  to  counterbalance  their  weight,  and  cutdng  off,  from 
time  to  time,  the»  most  illustrious  of  their  body ;  but  he,  left  to  his 
successor,  among  other  maxims  of  state,  an  injunction  to  rid  him* 
setf  of  thesQ  Turcomans.  Shah  Sefi  was  not  the  person  to 
neglect  a  piece  of  policy  which  squared  so  well  with  his  sangui- 
nary temper:  the  blood  of  the  Turcomans  was  shed  without 
mercy  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  until  it  was  supposed  they 
Yftret  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  despotism  of  the  go-* 
yernm^^nU  Sinee  that  time,  it  may  be  said  with  the  strictest 
yari^,  that  ^either  virtue  nor  piorals  have  been  in  any  repute  in 
jPersia* 

Nevertheless  we  unite  many  ijioble  feelings  with  our  idea  of  th^ 
Persian  pmnarchy  :  for,  however  shattered  and  tottering  it  may  now 
l^ppear^  it  is  a  venerable  tower,  that  has  withstood  the  storms  and 
^bulges  of  ages ;  touching)  in  its  erection,  upon  the  times  which 
men  ever  recall  with  most  delight*  But  in  all  its  permutations,  it 
has  made  but  few  advances  towards  improvement;  it  has  lain 
floaiting  in  an  unprolific  medium  between  barbarism  and  civiliza* 
t^H ;  afraid  to  ^vance  with  the  latter  into  untried  regions,  and 
•till  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  former  to  bear  it  back  into  total 
and  unmitigated  night.  The  Persians  have  never,  pursued  the  arts 
and  sciences  with  passion*  They  have  given  them  occasionally  a 
huy  preference,  a  slight  and  sliallow  cidtivationj  they  have  soym 
their  9^ed  beneath  th^  surface  q(  the  soil  |  but  not  deep  enough  to 
^ke  lastif^g  root,  to  preserve  moisture  beneath  the  scorching  sun; 
to  sKoot  up  with  vigour^  to  give  shade  and  nourishment  to  the 
laad*  This  has  hi^pened  through  a  deficiency  of  imaginadon  in 
(beif  legislative  efforts.  Power,  when  not  involved  in  complicated 
relations,  has  no  imagination:  it  proceeds  directly  through  the 
most  tiecbanical  means,  to  its  eijidi  It  has  no  conception  of  rais* 
ing  the  medium  upon  which  it  acts^  that  its  operations  may  be 
emioUed  J  or  of  directing  its  energies  in  hidden  and  subterranean 
wayf,  in  prder  to  cqnceaJ  the  grating  and  harshness  that  accom- 
panv  their  ^ertson, 

Butim^nation  should  in  all  great  things  be  the  spy  and  pre- 
euraor  of  reason*  For  it  is  when  this  faculty  is  deficient,  that  the 
works  of  legislators  are  mean,  contracted,  inadequate  to  Tepre/sa, 
direct>  or  modify  tbe  passions  of  man ;  mere  square-and-coippase 
attempte  at  regWating  the  affe^ions  of  the  mind.  Bare  reason  is 
not  a  oonstrvetive  faculty ;  it  inu9t  leap  on  soiiaethii^g  mcnre  perma- 
nent and  self-directing  when  it  would  giye  aqtiviw  to.  abstract 
prin<»|desi  and  render  them  effective  instruments  of  benevolence 
and  wisdcHi^^  Nor  will  it  be  suffieictit  to  take  thb  imagination  in 
tb«$r«fQ  bud^  while  M  ea^gies  arc  yet  eAcl9»«d  within  tb^  int^ 
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juments  of  the  slowly-retreating  rind  of  ignorance ;  for  although 
its  germs  exist  independently  of  art  and  knowledge,  yet  are  these 
as  the  plastic  power  that  ripens  the  growing  fruit  upon  tht  tstem. 
Imagination  without  knowledge  is  as  a  giant  in  his  dream,  iu 
gropmgs  about  in  darkness  and  uncertainty  are  rude  and  terrible. 
Its  wild  efforts,  however,  contribute  to  awaken  It ;  and  the  super- 
induction  of  light  upon  these  struggles  fills  every  thing  with  HCft 
and  intelligence. 

But  after  all,  we  only  consider  the  moral  qualities  of  k  people^ 
as  they,  are  the  consequences  of  the  principles  by  which  they  are 
governed.  It  is  allowable  also  to  judge,  without  descending  to  the 
question  of  fact,  of  the  natural  effect  of  the  prince's  conduct  and 
maxims;  as  these  operate  without  relaxation  upon  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  governed.  In  Persia  the  sovereign's  court  is  the 
fomitain-head  of  crime  and  injustice.  The  well-known  fiict  of  the 
king's  murdering,  or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  his  brothers  hnA  chil- 
dren, whenever  his  weakness  leads  him  to  suspect  that  they  may 
dispute  with  him  the  possei^sion  of  the  throne,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  poison  the  springs  of  morality  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
his  dominions ;  for  why,  may  they  inquire,  should  slaves  aspire  to 
more  righteousness  than  their  monarch  ?  Is  he  not  to  them  in  place 
of  the  divinity  T  Is  he  not  a  melior  naturdy  whom  it  behoves  them 
to  imitate  ?  If  it  should  be  answered  (as  it  may  by  certain  politi- 
cians), that  sound  reasons  of  state  authorize  this  practice  so  abo- 
minable to  humanity,  doth  it  not  immediately  follow  that  right  and 
wrong  are  divided  by  no  such  eternal  distinctions  ta  are  pretended; 
but  may  be  thrust  from  their  ancient  resting  places,  and  made  to 
change  positions,  as  expediency,  certain  reasons  of  state,  or  the 
suspicious  dictum  of  experience  may  require?  The  king  of  Per- 
sia's subjects  too,  will  arrive  at  this  conclusion  Without  any  extra- 
ordinary logical  acuteness  j  for  men  are  unaccountably  expert  at 
discovering  whatever  favours  their  evil  passions. 

By  viewing  virtue  and  their  duty,  therefore,  through  the  medhmi 
of  the  court,  the  Persians  must  of  necessity  be  a  depraved,  base, 
and  immoral  nation.  They  must  become  such  by  the  mere  bent 
and  leaning  of  nature ;  for  as  man  is  ever  prone  to  imitation^  so 
then  most  strongly  when  rank  or  power  invests  the  Idol  of  his  pre- 
ference with  a  fallacious  splendour.  Their  very  literature  is  east  in 
the  mould  of  a  tyrannical  government.  It  consists  fehiefly  of 
Bacchic  and  amorous  songs,  adulatory  pieces,  and  everfasting  pre- 
.cepts  and  maxims  of  morality;  seasoned,  perchance.  With  weH- 
meaning,  but  darkly-invested  apologue.  All  these  are  strongly 
indicative  of  corrupt  and  deteriorating  morals ;  for  when  the  pre- 
dominating features  of  a  nation's  intellect  betray  its  constant  tiBn- 
dency  to  gross  and  illiberal  pleasures,  or  to  flattery  of  power;  and 
yoked  AVith  this  is  discovered  the  mask  of  severe  and  otei^righteous 
manners,  wc  may  be  sure  that  iii  that-  country  the  i^ry  core  of 
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virtue^  is  decayed;  and  that  vice  has  foimd.it  ta^esmty  to  hide 
itself  behind  a  painted  screen  of  artificial  strietnessu 

But  to  come  to  the  more  palpsUe  and  inuBiediate  chttrasteristics 
of  the  Persian  government.  It  is  the  most  abeokrfee  t^rnumyin 
Asia :  for  not  only  does  the  monarch  possess  the  most  mdiinited 
poMTcr  over  the  lives  and  pmperties  of  his  subjects^  bis  .ikatvral 
reason  remaining  tmimpaired ;  but  this  right  is  supposed  to  adhm  • 
to  him  duHng  life,  whether  rendered  delirious  or  insane  by  wine^or 
passion,  of  disease.  His  mandate  knows  no  cpntni^ctiM^.he  k 
ob^ed  to  the  letter.  From  history,  aho,  it  appears  tiiat  the  Per^. 
sian  kings  in  nomse  curtail  their  prerogative ;  but  giving  way  to 
the  fierce  current  of  their  passions,  cut  off  during  an  evening's  de** 
bauch,  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  of  their  counsellors.  So  wick^ed 
a  practice  cannot  but  deter-  persons  possessing  wisdom  and  foresight 
from  seeking  to  mingle  iu  the  affairs  of  government;  and  few,, 
indeed,  but  ^avcs^  are  found  in  offices  immediately  about  the  per** 
son  of  the  king.  His  education  likewise,  disposes  him  to  prefer 
the  societv  of  men  of  narrow  views,  and  flexible  and  mean  charas* 
ters ;  for  m  his  earlier  years  none  approach  bias  but  thjs  .women  and 
eunuchs  of  the  harem.  Coming  from  the  pivial  converse-  of  snob, 
pek-sons  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  an  extensive  realm,  it 
IS  matter  of  no  wonder  that  he  should  distinguish  himself  only  .by 
his^caprieiousness  and  incompetence  to  f^ovem.      • «   - 

Up  to  tile  period,  also^  of  his  acoession  to  the  tfanyne,  helivee  in 
constant  dis<|uiet«de  and  fear ;  and  not  unfrequestiy  m  oompfete . 
ignorance  that  he  is  heir  to  the  crown.    This  policy,  so  weak  and ; 
unnatural  that  it  is  scarcely  eomprehensible  in  Europe^  isiconsider* 
ed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  as  a  piece  of  high  wisdom.    But  like'  • 
all  their  otiier  errors,  it  is  the  effect  of  their  total  incapaeity  to^ 
pierce  into  the  true  mysteries  of  state,  among  which  not  the  least 
is  to  involve  all  inward  fears  and  anxieties  in  a  firm  show  of  traib- 
quilHty.    But  as  they  have  men  in  millions  at  their  nod,  and  con* 
trive  by  undisguised  force  to  canse  them  to  obey,  it  enters  not  into 
their  minds,  that  though  power  may  terrify  the  human  heart;,  yet 
does  it  operate  upon  it  in  no  other  way  than  danger  upon  a  hedges : 
hog,  causing  it  to  close  up,  and  present  an  impenetraUe  veil  to  fthe 
inquisition  of  authority.     Jn  looking  dotin^  therefore^  firom  their 
thrmies,  the  kings  of  Persia  cannot  fail  to  petceivey  m  spite  of  their 
ignorance,  tiiat  men  walk  before  them  with  il&lock  upon  their  • 
hearts,  to  which  no  wisdom  they  know  of  can  lend^the  key.    They/ 
must  be  racked  by  the  mystery  of  hatred  or  scorn,  which  is  oia-t . 
cealed  beneath  those  nlilifbed  covers  of  flesh  and  bloody  whidi  i 
tyranny  may  sooner  annihilate  than  look  under.    Iliis  is  the  secret  *, 
o^  all  the  fears  of  tyrants ;  they  deserve  well  of  no  olie,  a*d  know-»  ' 
ing  Hot  the  wishes  of  any  human  being,  fear  and  distrust  all. 

But  were  the  human  mind  capacitated  to  attain  by  aoUtary  Aedi^  • 
tation  to  any  confiiderable  proficiency  iu  the  difficult  art  of  ireighiog . 
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ovtrits  eqittl%  tliefcttig:aEJ^riifti9.4^^oil:tf^  of  tiuU  aoufceoC 
ability,  until  the  mMoei^  in:.yyjliick; he  i»  etUedupon  to.act^fitf 
whjFralioridf'faer  learn  whtt 'her  j(tioiv*l-B^:wh^  it  jwiy. belong  t^ 
him  ever  toeitepette  ?  -This  iat>ne  ouise  wbyJn.8o  long  a  sacces* 
simi'oifi^plinoee^  ^so  km  hayedispkqred'^any  great  ^ualitied,  and  why  . 
noMa^^greol  lci»|r^ha9'ariaMi.  SbahiAhbas.L  waa  a  person  of  ia^ 
teMfre  yi^wb^  and  considtirable  talents  (  hut  by  mo  im^f^  a  prpr 
foand pc4iticia%.or'gKatprinoe.  Ignorance  is  alwajfs .selfish f  he 
was  e<Hnpaffati]iMy- ignovant.  The^spriAgof  his  calAulations.waa 
not  taken  safficieiitiy'  fer  back :  therproeess  $vas  ^eenducted  by  »en 
imperfMt  Hght^  nor  did  he.  ^any .  i^  with  ^e.  energy  of  a  Ic^^^ftoc 
intoObeipainve  region cfloturity.'-.  The  past;,  we  al^knawy^is^out 
of *Ae  reach  of^chaQge ;  the  present  ivears  the  invieteEaJte  stamp  of 
the  paet^  whidi  ean  only/  be  e&ced  by  difec^t^riipoa  it  the.  ^m»Er 
ing-wheel  oftiaR-;  ^bik  by  standing:  upon:  tbe.pi'^seBt.  we  may 
coauQiBBd  the  whole*  teiLture  and  eomplcad^njtf  th«^  fiitW^^t.wd 
infoieintoitthe^veryimpukeand  Uasof  oiurfto^  - )  /  -  ) 
^We-.have  reaaeo,  Aexefose^/to  oonchide- tlait  ,p^ee  ta  heve 
bdm  ignorant^^  and.  af  a  feehkrinteUect^  Meho.kolaw  not.  ho^.ta 
eifnrft^wer  npoatiie^progreasof'jsii^^fitipn^U^]^^  t^ 
uncertain  sway  of  a  de^titic  sot^tre^  to.the  WCfe.sn^  donufuon.oiF 

Erinciples  over,  the  minds  and.  landeFstandii^^e- of  men.,  tQut^irf^ 
e  was  not  the  pupil  ot  ihe*eaniicfaB.and .women^of  ttbe  heireni*- 
His  yoiitfa?wa»<pnied.1n  the  4ampy. amongst *tbe  tm(t  expcoi^med 
wansoBv  in  the  uimry  bbsaavingtfimj  eod^  tA 

their  mstvnotion^  ^  Olie.^WorthleiMpai^  of  hi^  poli<7>*dflfs^^d^. 
merei  surely'  than:  Uis. throne^  has  .influenjDed-  th^  gDTemmepjti<g^. 
PeEeia'eNben4o  4ihe/pres8ntday»  Butthia  factcoitfers.jio  bopopi; 
upon  hts^mmoiyj  proying.oaly  the.:Utter  imbecility  of  bis  ain&r 
c&B&tb.  Every  tMi^^homviary  is  ineiSMitae}:  inithe  .hiui4%  of  ig-j 
noipioe^  ^  Abba%  by  a  vigwH]!tts,'admimstn^n:of:hisrjl^mn)^m4 
byrkeeping  aU'the forces ofthekingdom  in eon^ta«ta<^tian^  PfWr 
tuned  the  dignity  of  Per^  holding,  her  tributaries  and.en^niee 
in  awey  and  incretoing  her  internal  reeonrcee,  Hisi  ^^fmytm*^^ 
the  ;end  ofuhia  reign  amounted  to  upwards  of  on^  Ijomdred  -and 
twetf^Jthouseiid;mett;.ahhou^-be..had  considerably. iweakeneijl 
the<>ourtcbe$^wha^.up  to/his  time,  had  bqen  accnslxaned.ta.fiornpi.. 
the  main  atrjength  of  the  eanpire.  But  these  CQA|iilCtbea:3())jf,ifa^  : 
mcve  formidable^  to  the  Pernan  kings  than  thts^  ismmm$ -^m^, 
ever  .tieen  ta>  the  Sultans,  of  Constantinople^)^  were  qf  a>  ^ispositiop^ 
as  inrias  tiheir  notions. gavie. them  Ugfa^.to  fevour >inriependewcfi  . 
an&jffeedomyi^tnd  had  often  changed  the  fate.oC  the  ciBspif^i^.M;. 
Witt  die  fiirourite  policy  of  the  mcmftrohs^  as  has  befoiFe  bei^n  ^laid^ 
to  dimihisk(>^>dBper6e  them.  The  trpc^s  which  were.ferpiedx^ 
Geprgiajisj^  Iberians^  Ac  jwete  notyhoweyer^^qSiri  to  the  pi»s<^;vaf 
tion «l the tranquUlityof  the  state.:  The powerihl ^ibntwo^ coo- 
tamed  witlun  thiei.pt^dtoe^  of  t^  kiftgdoffi^  f^^.ftl^^  tiflftes  W. 
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•hak«  off  thd  yidke,  wen  ready^  navb  nuMy  brands,  to  ktiidle  rebel- 
lion; and  their  exfstenee  being  tuiovoidabt^^  pretenders  to  thie 
throne' were  multiplied  at  every  change,  and  became  the  seeds  of 
fkture  mutations.  As,  therefore,  the  other  troops  were  found  to 
be  insufficient  to  answ^  the  ends  of  government,  the  small  rem- 
nant of  the  Courtches,  which  had  be^ii  spared  by  the  court,  was 
kept  on  foot }  and,  while  its  indi^diial  force  was  Weakened  by  di- 
vision, was  suffered  to  blend  with,  and  increase  the  military  strength 
of  the  realm.  When  die  immediate  calls  of  war,  however,  no 
longer  kcijpt  them  in  t^ontinual  aJcdbn^  th^  various  portions  of  the 
fcingHi  anny  that  were  scattered  over  the  empire  crumbled  to  de- 
cay I  and  mn  so  rapidly,  that  in  16d6,  wheti  Abbas  11.  ordered  a 
^neral  review,  the  same  men  and  horses  were  passed  ten  or  twelve 
times  before  the  monarch  by  his  ministers,  in  order  that  he  mighi 
not  diseoVeIr  their  perfidious  neglect,  and  the  lamentable  insignifi- 
cance of  his  power.  Yet.  notwithstanding  that  he  did  perceive  the 
stratagem,  there  followed  no  lasting  reform. 

Bbt  thte  life  and  manners  of  those  soldiers  who  are  in  constant 
ay,  demonstrate  more  forcibly  than  any  thing  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.    During  time  of  peace  these  troops  are  under 
arms  but  two  days  in  the  year,  when  ^hey  are  reviewed  by  the 
generals ;  but  for  th6  rest  of  the  y^kr  they  pay  no  manner  of 
attention  to  military  afikirs.    Their  pay,  neyerttieiess,  is  constant 
and  regular,  and,  what  is  Worse,  hereditary,  always  descending 
Iti  the  sanie  ftiiAily,  (unless  discontinued  for  some  signal  offence.} 
Wkhoilt  faiterruption.    With  pait  of  this  pay  they  bribe  the  mili- 
lary  oommissaries,  who  f6r  this  consideration  suffier  them  to  live 
In  What^er  manner  they  please.    Thus  the  real  strength  of  the 
country  is  absolutely  nothing  in  proportion  to  its  extent.      Th 
firder  likewise  to  lieep  the  people  in  a  state  of  unsocial  disunion. 
Abbas  t}le  Rrst  had  recourse  to  those  vast  transplantations  of 
tribes  find  nations  so  fomous  in  antiquity,  which  bringing  together 
f^roMTd^  of  unconnected  individuals,  dinering  in  manners,  modes^ 
and  reli^on.  keep  them  nevertheless,  by  their  mutual  pr^udlces^ 
In  eteriMl  distrust  of  each  other^  and  thus  destroy  the  seeds  of 
conspfraxfies  and  rebellions';  for  men  who  do  not  move  as  it  were 
*iipon  the  same  plane  of  opinion,  seldom  come  into  each  other^s 
^ews,  o^  coalesce  heartily  in  any  single  design.    The  branches  of 
their  differences  shoot  into  each  other,  close  up  the  common  path^ 
flhut  out  the  distinct  perception  of  the  end,  and  thus  induce 
doubt,  closeness,  diversily  of  resolution,  and  in&position  to  act. 
But  while  these  forced  migrations  strengthened  despotic  power, 
they  tended  considerably  to  weaken  the  forces  of  tHe  nation,  and 
to  retard  the  progress  of  civilization  and  improvement ;  for  what- 
ever kec^s  men  ^art,  preventing  their  energies  to  move  in  one 
common  chasael,  is  essentially  oppoaed  to  tfieir  interests  as  ^ 
people. 
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The  abienca  of  every  pmcipl^  of  utility  ako  h«s  been  at  all 
times  a  great  cause  of  weakn^  in  the  Persian  government ;  foi 
whatever  state.  negtecU  to  awaken  in  its  favour  man's  secret  in« 
9t|nct|  Iea4in|;  towards  hqipiness  and  conservation^  thereby^  ex- 
tri|cts  jGrom  im  actions  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  sometimes 
render^  him  inde&t^igable  and  invincible,  and  at  all  times  causes 
him  to  ally  the  interests  of  his  governors  with  his  ovm. 

pother  powerful  cause  of  the  instability  of  this  thronei  is  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Persians  concerning  the  basis  of  aove- 
reignty.  They  do  not,  like  the  Turks,  in^agine  that  their  princf 
is  direotly  cpmmissioned  by  heaven  to  reign  over  then^;  on  the 
eontraryi  it  is  their  opinion  that  he  exercises  in  reality  a  species 
p[  usurped  power,  in  the  absencae  of  the  twelfth  Imam,  who  dis« 
appeared  suddenly  in  the  296th  year  of  the  tic^ra,  (a.  d.  dl8.| 
This  Imam,  whom  thev  by  no  means  suppose  to  be  dead,  is  ex- 
pected in  the  fujness  of  time  to  return  to  his  government  j  whei^ 
the  reigning  monarch,  under  peril  of  bei|ig  stoned  to  death^ 
will  be  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  sovereignty  to  hinu  This  may 
possibly  be  the  concealed  sperm  of  all  the  revolutions  of  Persia* 

Neither  is  religion,  which  gives  durability  to  so  many  states,  thi| 
true  ally  of  this  most  mutaUe  despotism ;  for  Abbas,  who  seem^ 
to  have  been  the  natural  enemy  of  every  thing  like  stability  and 
independence  in  his  subjects,  struck  at  the  clergy  with  much  th^ 
same  malignity  as  at  the  Courtches.  But  even  from  the  time  of  th^ 
Arabian  caliphs  no  sovereign  of  Persia  has  ever  been  considereci  as  at 
the  head  of  its  religion.  This  is  another  fertile  source  of  rebellioii^ 
Hie  representative,  or  successor  of  the  Imams,  is  required  by  ttsn 
dition  to  be  of  pure  manners,  and  most  perfect  knowledge  in  th% 
^lohaipmedan  law  or  religion ;  but  as  it  seldom  oc^Mirs  tl\at  thsk 
Persian  kings  have  very  strong  prete^s.i(^  to  all  thip  purity,  an4 
knowledge,  a  constant  path  is  left  open  by  which  the  rciyal  autho^* 
rity  may  be  invaded.  It  was  under  this  pretext  thai  Sheikh  Sefi^ 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  began  the  subvc^ion  of  the  fovfei^  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  which  was  completed  by  his  deseendaiit 
Ismafl.*  . 

The  only  mettiod.  of  securii\g  the^r  tenure  0n  this  side,  wovM  \m 
to  let  in  the  light  of  knowledge  upon  the  mipds  of  the  people^ 
But  with  this  knowledge  a  certain  portioii  of  freedom  also  wo^. 
be  necessary}  w)th  this  freedom,  new  maxims  of.  policy;  wHh. 
these  new  maxims,  a  high^  and  moi^  enlarged  education  of  thmf 

yirr^.TTr     —      -  -  - f  m     l    i     '-      •-^--'    -'^-^^- — "    .^...  ^  .m    .^m- 

•  TBd  foHowin^  anecdote  of  thii  prince  is  characteristic :— *'  On  rapportfe,  que 
cfe  pripoc  ofant  ftnt  crtuser  une  tres  rran4«  f(me,  j  laiftsa  tomber  expr^  aoa 
sowuer^  et  qu'ajUMit^t  il  y  eut  un  grand  nombre  de  tes  devoiLi  qui  m  Jettertat  1^ 
corps  perdu  dans  la  fosse  pour  Ten  retirer.  Ismael  voyant  taus  ces  miserable* 
abos^  qui  ^taient  d^  k  demt  enterr^,  fit  renverser  toutc  la  terre  qui  ^toit 
rdev^  sv  Ves  bordt  de  Is  fo9l9|.S«  ki  ^  Wa»  aoptU«r  «t  soievtlir  ta  mhm 
teinp«."^P'H£RBBi.9T, 
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prince— Jn  short,  a  complete  revolution  in  gevemdient,  laws^  akid 
morals.  It  is  to  be  feared  ihat  the  notions  bf-^  king  of  P^r§ia  ate- 
hot  liberal  enough  to  understand  that  this  would  be  an  advantage 
ib  hiin.  He  is  cdmmonly  the*  slave  ^  his  minister;  he  has  no 
judicious  counsellors,  who  might  induce  into  his  nature  a  reverence 
for  justice,  of  eveh  the' necessary  management  of  hurtian  nature, 
indispensable  ih*  a  wdl-compacted  tyranny.  His' sole  fatio  o1 
governing  is  brute  forcip;  when  that  fidls;  he  submits"  to  his 
destiny^  and  taSm  his  power  to  pass  away  like  a  shadow.  la 
1722)  when  Mahinood  besieged  the  king  in  Ispahaun^tlie'  latter 
pehiiitted  every  thinjg  to  be  conducted  by  the  discretion  of' his 
generals;  and  when  the  starving  populace  entreated  leave  to  sally 
iprUi  agaiiist  tiieir.  enemies^  the  best  m'eaaure  his  policy  8ug^;60ted 
was  to  fire  upon  them. 

*  This  base  system^  of  t)Taatey  (if  anything  so  simply  bad  can  be 
Called  a  «j^«llBm)  .has  produced  so  excessive  a  degradation  intlKe 
minds.of  the  people  of  Persia,  tliat  they  scorn  being  considered 
htbfeCts,  and  deli^  only  in  the  name  of  slaves.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  preference  of  this  term  must  not  be  understood  as  evincing 
it  sincere  preference  of  slavery  itself.  U  is  the  effect  of  the  sove* 
reign^s  policy,  who  confining  the  Word  siAjsct  to  the  meanest  pea- 
satitry,  to  beggars,  and  the  eictreme  dregs  of  the  populace,  has 
conferred  upon  the  ^eat  persoaages*  in  office,  the  generals  of  the 
krmy,  the  bosom  favourites  of  the  prince,  upon  ^very  parson,  in 
shorty  who  holds  either  place  or  honour  Ufider  the  goveniBieBtr^ 
dntinguishing  ^thet  of  «2icit%. 

Tims  the  cupidity  aiid  vanity  of  the  pe6f4e  lead  them  to  gWiry  in 
kn  appellation  so  opprobrious  in  the'eyes  of  undebwed  i^wmi  -  T%ey 
iat  not  aware  how  efficacious  ore  wcurds  in  lowering  or  h^g^enii^ 
the  tone  of  moral  feding  and  silent  sel^espect  of  the  heart  :^ they 
kiiow  themselves  to  be  slam,  and  therefore  look  i^n  the  name 
as  nothii^.  But  they  are  deceived;  for,  as  long  as  a  people  ahift 
off  the  name,  however  abject  may  be  the  reality  of  their  «ervitllde^ 
all  hope  has  m^  passed  away  ^om  them ;  it  is  a  standing  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  government  that  dicir  birthright,  their  true  and 
natural  intttritanoe,  i»  liberty;,  and,  wheiaever-  authorised  by. the 
poBtiife  of  affairs,  they  'may,  'uhdc^  the  very  semclion  of  their 
gc^remment,  extend  their  rights  and  privilegcfi  as  far  ha  *he)c 
plfMse.  The^  road  is  always  left  open,  inviting  the  fpot  of  inno- 
vatioh.  But  close  this,  and  night  steals  upon  their  prospects;. 
th^.becoM^  ig?iQrant,^d  m^an,  and,hopeless~the  natural  pmr 
.of  caprice  and  despotism,  ,.  , 
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Om  Me  Hazjdwood  Syztem  of  EducathUy  and  the  Adtantagei  lokich 
itf^uld  arise  to  Great  Britain  from  mtrodtunng  U  mto  the  Schoola 
now  establishing  in  India, 

EimcATiON  tms  two  pritieipal  objects-— the  increase  of  the  feKeii^ 
of  privste  life,  and  ^  promotbn  of  die  interestB  of  the  state;  df 
tliese  two,  when  they  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  same  means;  die 
former  »  to  be  preferred ;  for  that  government,  whose  interest  is 
incolirfBlent  with  the  felidty  of  its  subjects,  is  essentially  bad.  But 
a  perfect  education  unites  diese  interests.  It  forms  individuals  for 
fatting  nattfirally  into  the  march  of  affiurs,  aAd  for  carrying  with 
tfaeni  a  disporition  and  tendency  to  elevate  whatever  diey  engage 
in.  This  mi^t  be  made  apparent  by  nmnerous  examples  from 
hisl6ry ; '  but  is  in  itself  a  truth  so  easily  reached  by  simple  reason- 
ing, that  anything  more  would  induce  embarrassment  rather  than 
demonstration.  Not  that,  in  fact,  perfection,  or  anything  near  it, 
has  eif^er  been  attained  in  the  art  of  directing  the  growth  of  the 
mind; 'for  it  is  but  too  plain  that  its  principles  yet  lie  scattered 
fdyrioiad  upon  the  'surface  oif  philosophy,  as  if  hi  reality  they  were 
kept  asunder  by  some  secret  repugnance  or  antipathy. 

The  i^at^  part  of  those  who  have  given  their  thoughts  on  this 
subject  to  the  world,  have  had  some  distinct  aim,  lying  wide  of  the 
tomsAyti  Intere^  of  society ;  •  either  as  intending  no  more  than*  the 
traMit^  of  the  miderseanding  for  the  track  of  some  particular  pro- 
fesisk^;'  or  fh)m  being  themselves  under  the  undue  influence  of  a 
few  f^rai^ical  ideas. 

TNr  theory  of  education,  however,  should  be  the  theory  of  go- 
vertHittot  in  miniature ;  expanding  its  principles  as  the  pupil  ap- 
preaehes  manhood,  to  meet  the  rude  s^iocks  and  wearing  operations 
of  Hfe.  '  its'^hii^f  diflicidty  lies  in '  investing  abstract  principles  with 
hJEiliilB  MM  pfderences,  which  are  their  body  and  distinctive  badges  ; 
in  *fjitiii|^  to  intolufitary  reserve  and  subtinission  the  tone  of  a  cheer- 
ful ac^eifcenc^  ki  the  irresistibie  force  and  sway  of  things.  This  ' 
is  <lf  "much  niore  impoitonce  than  introducing  ah  endless  mixed 
masl{  of' ideas  itito  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  wisdom  is  more  rare  and 
deairiiMit^  than  luiowledge. 

AM^n^  the  Greeks,  even  more  distingtiished  for  wisdom  than 
for  science,  this  was  the  prevailing  creed.  Their  legislative  studies 
ga^e  birth  to  it.  Their  keen,  discriminating  character  nourished 
aiid  gave  it  permanence  and  effect.  Their  victories  and  virtues 
were  the  triumphs  of  education;  their  vices  were  evidences  that 
e^en  amongst  them  it  was  not  without  its  flaws  and  imperfections. 
Airistode  Observes,  that  education  musit  vary  in  every  country  ific- 
coi'dikig  to  the  naCdre  and  character  of  its  government;  and  adds^ 
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that  if  it  be  not  so  varied^  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  change  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

In  modem  timefi,  however,  a  tpeeie^  of  ednc^iien  Iihub  been  in- 
vented^  which,  like  an  nniversal  language,  may  be  harmlessly  used 
in  all  countries.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  principles.  It  leaves 
every  man  to  the  sway  of  these  which  chance  may  infuse  into  him. 
It  deals  in  wholesale  knowledge  and  accomplishments  atone,  'tis 
toleradng^  spirit  is,  however,  its  only  good  quality  5  and  that  arises 
not  so  much  from  good-will  as  from  indifference  to  all  men  and 
their  ways.  .  It  is  an  improductive  and  dead  art  of  piling  up  ideaa 
in  the  brain,  like  bales  of  merchandise. 

By  the  absence  of  a  domestic  and  all-peivading  religion^  the  an«* 
cients  were  left  much  more  than  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  ^yst. 
ferns  and  instructors.  It  behoved  them,  therefore,  to  b^&juse  as 
much  perfectioa  and  wisdom  as  possible  into,  the  character  of 
.  Jhese ;  and  w^  find  in  fact  that  they  possessed  the  art  of  reducing 
potions  into  practice,  and  of  mingling  the  whole  essence,  of  leiuii* 
ing  with  the  excited  energy  of  the  soul.  Politics  and  morals  were 
their  all;  and  in  these  they  reached  a  di^ee  of  knowledge,  a 
habit  of  penetrating  to  the  core  of  things,  of  making  actions  the 
corollaries  of  principles }  a  perfection,  in  short,  which  w^  must  not 
bone  for,  and  certainly  shall  not  find  in  any  modem  age  or  country. 

But  this  does  noty  by  any  means,  arise  from  our  incapacity,  but 
from  our  opinions  and  neglect.  We  fancy  that  pure  principles  of 
religion  must  do  all  that  is  to  be  done  5  while  it  should  be  our  buri- 
ness  to  elevate  the  heart  and  mind,  to  make  them  fit  receptacles 
for  those  principles.  This  may  be  the  chief  aim  of  that  pact  of 
education  which  regards,  private  felicity ;  but  the  state  demands  a 
large  portion  of  man;  and  to  enable  him  effeptually  to  answer  its 
demands^  is  to  impress  the  whole  theory  of  his  duties  upon  bis 
jnind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  habit  of  cheerfully  fidfillipg  th^m 
)s  nourished. 

./j[))e  qnslities  necessary  for  the  discbarge  of  th^se  duties  lut!,  in 
a  iree.  iitate,  ,the  companioi\s,of  private  virtues,  and  are  built  ^qiqu 
the  n^ost  ^xteQsive  knowledge  pf  the  original  elements,  and  pro-* 
ppressive  growth^  and  actual  degree  of  p^ncc^ioq,  of,  society^  To 
mcrease  the  force  of  these  qualities,  to  communicate  to  iiiefn  # 
]|uroader  basis,  is  to  impel  forward  the  n^edium  upon  \vhich  they  1^ 
towards  more  exquisite  perfection.  By  adding  to  the  usual  qiiaa* 
tity  of  powder,  you  impel  the  ball  beyond  its  ^customed  9^k. 
*Jlo  axnei^d  education,  will  inevitably  induce  amendment^  in  societyj 
in  laws,  in  governments ;  £or^  were  .m  earthquake  ,U)  ft^^t  .up- 
wards the  foundations  of  a  great  city,  it  is  plain  that  its  domes  and 
palfices  would  gain  a  greater  elevation. 

.  Bi^t,  althou^  mcQ  are  i^ot  perfectly  e|;reed  on  t^s  pointy  it'  is 
sufficient  to  have  touched  upon  it  brieiy ;  we  eome  now  t6  the 
pon^eration  of  the  Ha«elwood  Systett  <^  EdneAtion,  a^  the  pro* 
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die  more  perfectly  cMnprehend  the  theory^  we  imert  the  outline  of 
k  fts  giveti  by  the  fettocbr  of  the  ceitabliriiinent  hinn^ 

*  A  schoolonsteTy  being  a  governor  as  wiell  as  a  teacher,  ore  must  ooaikier 
the  boys  both  as  a  community  and  as  a  body  of  pupils. 

The  principle  of  our  government  is  to  leave,  as  much  as  possible,  dl  power 
fo  tb«  hands  of  the  boys  themsdves :  to  this  end  we  permit  them  to  elect  a 
CemniittBe,  which  ienacts  the  laws  of  the  scho61,  sulqeet  however,  to  the  irett 
«^tbe  Head  Master^  We  have  abo  Courts  of  Justice  for  ^  trkd  of  both 
dvUand  criminal  causes,  and  a  vig^orous  police  for  the  preservation  of  order. 

Our  rewards  consist  of  a  few  prizes,  given  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  X0 
HiMe  whose  exertions  have  obtained  for  thera  the  hi^M  ruik  in  the  school  \ 
end  certnn  Barks,  whkh  are  gmed  Irom  tkne  to  tinie  I7  eaertkn^ 
-and  indfistry.  These  marks  are  of  two  kinds :  the  most  valuable,  oaUed 
premial  marks,  will  purchase  hdidays ;  the  others  are  received  in  liquidation 
of  forfeit.  Our  punishments  are  fine  and  imprisonment.  Im^sitiods, 
pdblic  disgrace,  and  corporal  pain,  have  been  for  some  years  discarded 

To  obtain  rank  is  an  o^jett  of  great  ambitim  amnig  the  bovs ;.  with  o^  It 
IS  eotkely  d^endent  on  the  state  of  their  acquirements ;  ana  omt  anan^ 
tnents  accord  mg  to  excellence  are  so  frequent;  that  no  one  is  safb,  without 
constant  exertion,  from  losing  his  place. 

The  boys  leSihi  aiiflost  ev^  branch  of  study  in  dasses,  that  the  Master 
Au^lttvetMiietecaMoiisexpkuQatsens;  it  bemg  ao  object  of  great  aasieiy 
wiiL  us,  that  the  pujui  should  be  led  to  reas<m  upnon  all  his  operations. 

Economy  of  time  is  a  matter  of  importance  with  us :  we  look  upon  all  re* 
straint  as  an  evil,  and,  to  young  persons,  a  very  seriotis  evil ;  we  are,  there- 
f»re,  ooostantly  in  search  of  means  fbr  ensuring  the  <sffective  emptoynsent 
of  eveiy  minute  whicfa  is  spent  in  the  sobool-rooiOy  that  the  boys  may  have 
ampletime ibr  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  middle  stale  between  work 
and  play  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  habits  of  the  pupil ;  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  great  attention  to  order  and  regularity,  in  reducing  it  almost  to 
nothmg.  "We  avoid  raitch  oonAision  by  accustoming  Ihe  boys  to  march, 
%hkhthcgr  do  with  grent  predekxi,  beadbd  by  a  bend  of  yoaiq(  perforraiiB 
i^m  daeif  owa  body. 

The  mosrt  strilang  feature  in  this  plan  of  instniction  is  tJie  active 
eliaracteir  assumed  by  the  bop  ih  the  government  of  th^  school. 
iPraming  their  6wn  laws,  and  bearing  likewise  the  whole  burden  of 
their  execution,  they  are  interested  in  communicating  to  them  a 
character  of  equity,  simplicity,  and  deamess,  which  may  ensure 
ttidSr  Ovm  Well-Dctng,  by  their  etey  and  rapid  operation.  By  the 
sattte  means  they  are  led  to  make  some  serious  inquiry  into  the  real 
niitnre  of  laws  m  general  j  into  the  frame  arid  original  circum*- 
"WaUices  of  our  nithre  which  first  gave  rise  to  them ;  into  a  ct)mpa- 
rison  of  prevjufing  institutions  with  their  fitst  archetypes  a^  they 
^xifik'm  thi^  mind.  It  lends  to  education  ri$o  a  more  earnest  and 
"teai  icvere  air ;  a  feature  of  business  and  reality,  instead  of  that 
isr^fv  ind  !Istlessness  which  used  too  frequently  to  pervade  it. 

T!1ie  first  wi*  of  the  institutor  of  this  system  seems,  theielbre,  t6 

*  PUm  lor  tbe  Goy«nuaentand  lUieft^^UBfition  of  Bmrtjo  Um  Numbers  j 
4rawn  from  experience,    London  rpriiitiea  Tor  G,  and  W.B.rliiitakcr.    1822. 
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.be^  to  infiiie  bto  the  pupil  Ihe.pomr  iftiffrmmog  hSmsiM,  md^ 

.'together,  with  tlwt  pow^r^  to  impart  a  geouiiie  love  of  knowledge, 
and  the  ctpa^ityfor  aipquiiuig  it.  ThisiMliMies  the  whole  art  of 
educatioii. 

The  manner  in  which  this  end, is  attempted  to-be  reached, 
though  it  should  not  ultimately  succeed  to  the  desired  extent,  is 
h^hly  calculated,  notwithstanding,  to  sharpen  and  expand  the 

'mind.  For,  not  to  dwell. upon  the  fact  of  their. enacting  their 
own  laws,  the  mere  circiunstance  of  being  subjected,  like  little  citi- 
zens, to  a  code  peculiar  to  themselves,  could  not  fail  to  raise  a 
desire  of  excellence  in.  their  breasts, — the  mind  passing  easily  frcHP 
the  consciousness,  of  peculiarity  to  a  belief  of  superiority,  and  such 
a  belief  necessarily  giving  birth  to  extraordinary  exertions  in  order 
to  maintain  it.  But  when  to  this  is  added  the  practice  of  pleading 
and  judging  their  own  causes  among  themselves,  a  source  of  elo- 
quence, a  habit  of  discrimination,  of  grave  and  circumspect  bear- 

•mg, '  of  emulation,  in  short,  of  enlai^ged  humanity,  is  created, 
whid)  never  could  have  been  equalled  by  the  method  of  the  old 
rhetoricians. 

To  persons  examining  the  matter  carelessly,  remote  and  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  these  laws,  they  may  Bppear  trivial,  and  ex- 
posed to  some  degree  of  ridicule ;  but  neither  children  nor  men 
ever  esteem  those  things  trivial  which  are  competent  to  affect  their 
wdl-being,  or  pleasures,  or  the  exercise  of  their  personal , abilities 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  there  are  men,  who  at  the  bottom. of 
their  hearts  despise  also  the  laws  of  every  country  but  their  own, 
and  moiie  especially  those  of  the  ancient  democracies.  For  viewing 
them  through  the  cold  medium  of  dittance  or  time,  and  from  be- 
hind the  encircling  pales  .of  other  habits^  manners,  and  modes  of 
thinking,  they  appear  to  them  as  the  eBforts  of  immature  minds,  as 
the  fluctuating  approaches  towards  perfection  of  persons  unen- 
dowed with  our  high  legislative  capacities.  Innovations  in  the  art 
of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  them  as  attempted  im- 
provements of  what  is  already  perfect  ^  or  as  wilful  deviations  for 
the  worse,  from  the  good  old  ways  of  our  ancestors. 

It  is  very  true  that  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  excelled  us  in 
carrying  genius  to  its  goal ;  but  it  was  §imply  through  tb^ir  going 
to  work  with  more  earnestness,  and  attempting  fewer. things  than 
we  do;  and  not  from  any  advantages  diey  had  over  us  in  die  me- 
thod of  education.  We  wish  to  create  sciolists,  and  only  dissipate 
our  energies  to  a  fine  mist  of  learning,  which  easily  floats  over  the 
face  of  tnings  as  it  is  driven  by  the  breath  of  fiE»hion.  .  The  Hazel- 
wood  svstem  has  a  commendable  tendency  to  attach  youth  to  its 
{xurticular  preferences ;  and  were  this  its  only  excellence,  it  would 
possess  one  important  advantage  over  every  other  system  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 
Whatever  ead  (his  system  aims  «t,  ^l^o^  it  endeavoiurs  to  reac}i 
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nith  the  leMt  ]M)Mibte  jNan  to  the  pupil.  It.doe^  ikyttidimt  of 
.^corpond'pmiishmetit,  nor  of  increased  tasks,  which  only  degrade 
the  mind,  amd  harden  it  against  the  delights  of  Mxtiy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  system  of  encouragement  and  cheerfulness,  appeal- 
ing, inn  very  pure  manner,  to  our  love  of  rank  and  distinction. 
The  mmds  of  the  pupils  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  pleading 
excitement  and  watchfulness,  looking  out  for  new  honours,  and 
tiJdn^  care  not  to  lose  those  already  in  their  possession. 

The  school  consists  of  about  seventy  boys,*  who  are  arranged  into  classes 
fbreadi  department  of  study,  according  to  their  proficiency  m  that  depart- 
ment. Thus,  a  boy,  who  stands  in  the  nighest  class  of  Latmists,  m^iy  fee  m 
the  second  of  Arithmeticians,  and  so  on. 

The  studies  pursued  in  classes  are  orthogra|^y,  geography,  parsing,  short- 
'hand,  the  mathematics  (commencing  with  common  aritnmenc,  and  including 
Mensuration,  trigonometry,  geometry,  and  algebra^)  l?r«ncby  Latin,  and 
.Greek. 

This  studying  in  classes  facilitates,  in  a  surprising  manner,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.    There  is  ample  time  for  ex{danation ; 
and  the  teacher  not  being  hurried,  proceeds  with  comfort  and  good  - 
temper  through  his  duty.    The  boys  stand  round  him  iti  a  cirde, 
and,  if  the  business  be  arithmetic. 

The  operation  is  chalked  upon  a  large  black  boards  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  usually  written  upon  a  slate,  except  that  the  calculations  are  performed 
aloud,  the  teacher  merely  writing  the  figures  as  they  are  named  by  the  boys. 
But  much  tinr^e  is  employed  by  3ic  teacher  and  his  dass  in  entering  mto  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

But  the  best  illustration  of  this  method,  perhaps,  may  be  the 
.mode  in  which  they  csury  on  analytical  construing. 

The  business  commences  by  one  of  the  pupils  reading  the  .sentence  to  be 
eott^trued,  (if  more  than  one  pupil  offer  to  read  the' sentence  or  to  perform 
.any  other  part  of  the  exercise,  the  preference  is  eiven  to  that  candidate  who 
stands  lowest  in  the  class ;)  the  personal  verb  of  the  sentence  is  next  ascer- 
tained ;  if  there  be  more  tnan  one  they  are  all  named ;  the  theme  and  signi- 
fication arc  then  discovered  by  means  of  the  mromar  and  dictionary.  This 
operatnn  is  repeated  upon  the  other  words  of  the  sentence,  according  to  the 
order  in  vfhich  they  occur  in  the  original ;  immediatclv  after  a  preposition, 
however,  is  taken  the  word  which  it  governs :  the  pupils  then  attempt  to  re- 

Seat  the  signification  of  the  words  without  recurring  to  the  grammar  and 
ictionary.  If  this  attempt  fail,  recourse  having  been  made.as  occasion  may 
leqaire)  it  is-  repeated  utitii  successfiil ;  die  sentence  is  next  construed,  and  if 
in  performing  this  the  class  lecjuire  any  assistance  from  the  Master,  the  ope- 
ration is  repeated  until  his  aid  is  no  longer  necessary.  Perhaps  this  exercise 
maybe  best  illustrated  by  example  ;  we  will  suppose  the  class  to  commence 
,  .with  the  sentence,  **  Jaceia  sub  arbore  ponm,'*  Tne  passage  having  been  read, 
•  ft  papU  names  **  Jacenf*  as  the  Vjcrb ;  after  which  the  boys^  each  speaking  as 
onen  as  he  k  able,  but  always  waiting  for  the  Master's  approbation  or  disap- 
probation of  tliat  which  was  last  said,  thus  proceeds : — ^  Jacent  like  monent — 
Mimnt  &om  iHoneo — JtnQCtU  (nmjaoeo — Jaceo^  to  lie — MonenJ^  the^  advise — 
Jaceni,  th^  Ik — Suh^  tinder — Sub  is  a  preposition.'* — "  Examine  what  case  4t 

*<  1^  McieaMd  to'aboat  one  hondred. 
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iDvmi.*''--^  Ir  gotirofc  the  toctMatiirB  of  i^^ 

«blaliv6.*'— *^  Ariore  is  an  abiathre — AHf^re  Wke  parente — Purtnte  frbm  jmret^ 
tit* — JrboreiTQai  arlfamJ'* — *^  Consult  the  dictionary.*'— *^jlr6aris  from  arho$ 
— Arhot,  a  tree — Sub  abore,  under  a  tree — Poma  like  regna — Kegm  from  reg^ 
'nam  -^^  Ponm  from  pomnm  — ^  Tomum,  an  apple  —  B^gnOy  idngddht$  *—  Poma, 
^phaj^  The  dass  wm  repeats — **  Jacent,  ifiey  Ik — Sub  ^rbot^^  tnier  Me  trt9 
•^tPmmi,  lypfet/V  Haraig  acconrnlisbed  this  without  any  assbtatice,  it  tm>- 
ceeds  to  ccmstrue,  *'  Pem^  the  itj^jfis-^atentf  lie-Sub  arbare^  under  th^  /fV«,*', 
Tt  18  obvious  that,  in  perform mg  this  exercise.  Jacent  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  reagent  or  ament — Afbore  to  faciei  feiieey  txt.^—rama  to  mwsa,  opera, 
«c.  This  would  have  occasioned  some  variation  in  the  method  off  roceeding. 
Thus,  if  a  pupil  bad  compared  Jacent  to  amenty  the  class  would  have  thus  con- 
tkiued : — ''  Jment  from  aim — Jacent  from  jaeo**^^*^  J^o  such  word  ia  the  die- 
tlonary.^— Therefore  Jacent  is  not  like  anient. 

To  follow  this  up  by  what  little  we  have  to  say  on  the  method 
of  teachmg  languages ; — the  Hazelwood  system  approximates  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  manner  of  nature.  Those  things  which 
can  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  either  actually 
or  by  representation,  such  as  armour,  weapons,  diresses,  are  pro- 
vided and  brought  into  play  in  dramatic  representations.  The 
peculiarities  and  individualities  (if  we  may  veiiture  tlie  expression,) 
of  a  language  appear  nowhere  so  conspicuously  as  in  its  drtaia. 
There  the  business  of  life  is  imitated  most  nearly ;  the  familiar  ob- 
jects aboQt  whi<^  domi^c  language  is  conversant,  «re  constantly 
passing  before  the  eye ;  the  rich  streams  of  Uie  passions  are  let 
loose  upon  the  scene ;  and  adequately  to  express  all  these,  lan- 
guage must  ^^ search  her  cofiers  round,'-  and  muster  the  whole 
body  of  her  forces.  Careftilly  to  represent  a  play,  therefore,  must 
be  to  pour  an  overflowing  sttieam  into  Vttt  channel  of  mempiy,  in- 
stead of  cheating  it  with  the  meagre  drippings  of  a  cold  toutine  of 
ies80»  only. 

Besides  the  acting  of  plays,  the  institiitxM-  recommends  (x> 
teachcfrs  of  the  classics  to  supply  themselves  with  ancient  mapii  and 
plans,  and  widi  plates  or  drawings  of  ships,  temples^  houses,  altars^ 
doBiestic  and  sacred  utensils,  robes,  and  of  every  object  of  which 
they  are  likely  to  read.  A  classicd  garden,  he  sdds,  or  a  eollec* 
don  of  plants  and  shrubs  mentioned  by  the  poets,  would  be  a  de* 
sirable  accession  to  a  school ;  nor  would  a  collection  of  models  of 
•ocient  warlike  machinery  be  less  useAil. 

Rank  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  of  as  mtieh  importance  as  pos*^ 
sible  in  the  school,  and  is  conferred  in  proportion  to  mental  and 
moral  excellence. 

In  delermiaing  Uiis  Mtnk  tlie  criterion  for  one  week  is  (}reel^  as 
tut  tdovm  the  school  as  it  is  taught,  some  ether  study  beihg  sab*> 

•  As  no  f^Mmar  cmaCians  nofodeU  far  tbe  wnneroiis  modes  in  ^hicfa  nouns  of 
Ihe  third  deckosioa  form  their  gtaMYt^,  it  h  obriousiy  expe^ent  tliac  the  young' 
student  should  trace  the  infleioans  of  sttchuouas  to  their  f»nMyt^i^^  beCui«  he 
attempt  to  discover  tlieir  themes :  in  the  same  iBaail^,4t  is  proper  to  trace 
certain  inflexions  of  verbs  first  to  the  pretetite. 
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stituted  in  iU  stead  for^ose  who  do  not  learn  thai  langu^e. 
Latin  detennines  the  order  for  another  week.;  Geometry  for  a 
third  5  and  so  forth. 

As  no  rank  is  secured. to  its  posseasor  for  more  than  one  week^ 
without  corresponding  improvement^  a  constant  spur  to  exertion  is 
maintained ;  and  the  frequent  examinations  and  promotions  for 
propriety  of  manners  and  general  good  conduct,  cannot  be  of  lesa 
efficacy  in  preserving  the  morals  of  the  Youths. 

A  weekly  register  is  made  of  the  rank  of  each  boy,  and  at  (he 
end  of  the  half-year  the  prizes  are  awarded,  in  the  order  of  their 
value,  to  those  boys  whose  aggregatfi  i:ank  is  found  to  be  (be 
highest 

Jn  order  still  more  strongly  to  e^cit^  emulation^  and  make  9nc^ 
^ess  pleasii^,  according  to  their  rank  they  take  prec^nce  of  e^ch 
other  at  their  meals,  and  in  delivering  their  exorcises  to  the  teachera 
for  examination.  The  boys  of  superior  rank^  likewise^  acquire 
most  infii;ence  in  the  committees,  and .  consequentiy  are  gratified 
with  a  greater  exertion  of  power. 

The  rewards  conferred  consist  chiefly  of  certain  counters^  which 
die  boys  obtain  by  their  superiority  in  their  classy  for  volMnjUMry 
labour,  &c.  Short  imprisonme^,  and  the  forfeiture  pf  these  coun«* 
ters,  constitute  the  jnmishm^ts  of  the  guil^  or  negligent*  The 
(brmer  i^  rarely  resorted  to«  The  gieater  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  boys  is  obtained  for  exercisea  composed  voluntarily  during  play 
hours.  JSxcellence^  in  almost  any  study  to  which  they  may  apply 
themselves,  Js  rewarded  by  these  marks;  and  as  they  are  after-i 
wards  received  in  liquidation  of  fines,  and  the  premial,  or  higher 
kind,  even  for  the  purchase  of  holiday,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
vdour  with  which  they  are  sought  to  be  acqujored  by  the  beys* 
As  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  study  is  left  entirely  to.  the  pu}nls 
tl^emselveS)  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  determining  their  tastes  and 
genhis* 

In  order  that  every  moment  of  tioMi  the  boys  are  in  the  school 
may  be  mi(vantageously  employed,  every  thing  is  perJEcirmed  <^  itfi 
appointed  hour  with  die  utmost  punctuality.  For  the  purpose  of 
nw^lmg  {wil)|  parffision  the  time  of  being  in  the  schooWoom^  of 
tbe  classes  assembling,  of  going  to  their  npeals,  ^.  the  nuinitor 
rings  a  bell  at  stated  periods.  If  he  should  do  this  too  ^oon  or  too 
fa^c^  be  pays  ii.  considerable  fine,  Son^  idea  of  the  arduoua  na^re 
of  ^  oApr  may  b»  farmed  from  the  fact  of  Us  being  obliged  tA 
ring  ^ie  bell  more  than  240  times  in  the  week. 

According  to  the  suggestion  of  Milton,  music  has  been  intror 
duce4  l^tO^.  ^p .  establishment.  The  boys  assemble  in  their  cla«sesi 
proceed  tp  the.  places  where  they  are  taught,  as  well  as  march  to 
be^  and  t»Aeir  meals,  always  accompanied  by  music.  The  band 
is  formed  from  among  the  pupils.  Hie  boys  rise  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  and  go  to  bed  at  eight. 
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TTie  pupils  have  abundant  exercise.  Fbr,^}esides  the  usual  me-' 
thods  allowed  at  other  schools,  they  have  a  gymnastic  society ; 
they  build  little  edifices  for  the  reception  of  tools,  &c. ;  they  leanr 
to  s^vim  in  a  large  place  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  and  they 
practise  land-surveying,  which  necessarily  leads  them  out  intb  the 
fields,  and  employs  them  usefully,  while  contributing  greatly  to' 
thiBir  heahh. 

Our  account  of  this  systeni  would  run  to  too  great  a  length, 
were  we  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  its  practice.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  benevolence,' 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  Its 
author  is  aware  how  much  depends  on  the  administration  of  prin- 
ciples, and  he  has  been  as  strongly  bent  upon  perfectitig  the  me-  ^ 
chanical  as  the  theoretical  part.  His  conclusions  are  the  I'esult  of 
a  long  experience  of  the  practicability  of  Ms  plans,*  and  he  has^ 
pursued  his  researches  with  a  degree  of  patience  and  equanimity 
which  nothing  but  an  unfeigned  veneration  for  the  "  majesty  of 
youth"  could  have  given  birth. to  and  supported. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  from  which  we  extract  our 
information,  is  a  chapter  on  the  old  question,  whether  the  pre- 
ference be  to  be  giveti  to  public  or  private  education. 

However  Antiquated  the  theme,  this  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  all.  It  is  remarked  by  Helvetius,  and  the  most  extensive 
examination  of  the  history  and '  nature  of  mankind  confirms  the 
remark,  that  in  whatever  country  private  education  is  generally 
encouraged,  liberty  is  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  destroyed.  We 
have  somewhere  also  read,  that  private  education  renders  men 
more  mordl,  and  less'  virttious  ;  and  this  makes  for  the  truth  of  what 
Helvetius  advances.  For  morals  are  the  substitute  of  virtue,  and 
are  weak,  redring,  selfish,  and  contemptuous ;  whereas  virtue,  which 
may  e^ist  in  a  less  confined  habit,  is  active,  communicative,  sym- 
pathetic, productive,  and  therefore  fitted  to  be  the  informing  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  state.  Were  there  nbthing  more  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  public  education,  this  consideration  alone  would  be  stifficietit  to 
place  it  infinitely  before  the  other. 

Biit  the  founder  of  the  Hazel  wood  system,  Miri  HUl,  has  other 
argunmhts  in  favour  of  public  education,  which  to  us  appear  to  be 
unans^rable ;  among  which  one  of  the  inost  str%ihg  is,  that  it  is 
a  science,  whereas  iSe  other  is  rather  to  be  accounted  art  arL 
Now  the  result  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  sciences,  it? 
is  well  known,  is  as  so  much  added  to  the  elevation  of  an  effifice,- 
which  remains  part  of  the  building  when  the  architect  has  ceased 
to  be ;  and  other  persons,  possessing  neither  the  knowledgte  nor ' 
skill  of  him  who  made  the  addition,  may  mount  nevertheless  this  " 

*  This^stem  bas  been  fbUowed  in  the  Hazelwood  K^tablishraent  near  Bic-, 
mingbwn  (ov  many  yean  pati|  with  iacrettied  and  increas'mif  success, 
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additional  heigh|ty  and  enjo^  the  utmoet  extent  of  the  p«(»q»e<!^ 
In  the  arts  this  is  not  practicable.  Every  man  must  rear  hi«  own 
edifice.  It  is  true  the  principles^  which  are  as  the  materia^  have 
been  brought  together ;  but  this,  fixun  the  very  nature  of  things,  is 
all  that  is  {Possible,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  exertion ;  and 
in  proportion  as  excellence  in  art  is  more  difficult  than  in  scieilee,' 
80  is  it  more  honourable  and  rare.  Few  teachers,  however,  pos- 
sess the  enthusiasm  of  artists :  the  prejudices  of  spciety,  fostered 
by  the  spirit  of  alt  monarchical  governments,  the  injudicious  inter- 
ference of  parents,  the  nature  of  the  employment  itself,  tend  to 
dissipate  and  repress  it.  It  is  advisable  to  leave  as  little  as  pos-^ 
sible  depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  teacher ;  every  thing  should 
be  made  to  spring  from  the  system,  and  be  brought  down  to  the 
competence  of  ^rdinary  minds.  It  is  thus  things  ^ape  their 
course  in  society.  The  lawgiver  is  accounted  the  first  among 
men ;  but  the  expounder  of  laws  is  not  necessarily  anything  ex- 
traordinary. 

But  to  come  more  immediately  to  the  ques^n.  Helvetius 
enumerates  five  advantages  which  public  education  has  over 
private :  the  salubrity  of  the  place  where  youth  receive  their  in- 
struction ;  the  rigour  of  the  discipline  y*  the  emulation  it  inspires; 
the  superior  discernment  of  the  teachers ;  and,  lastly,  firmness. 

To  these  Mr.  Hill  has  added  others  of  equal  importance.  In 
the  first  place  the  boy  is  more  free,  especially  in  the  Hazelwood^ 
establishment,  to  select;  those  studies  which  are  most  congenial  to 
hk  mind ;  he  has  th^  advantage  of  the  instruction  addressed  to 
other  boys,  and  of  bearing  the  elements  of  his  acquisitions  re- 
peatedly recalled  to  his  mindj  he  is  not,  through  a  mistaken 
opinion  of  his  genius,  pressed  beyond  the  extent  of .  his  powers  ; 
he  is  more  happily  associated  with  his  equals,  and  in  consequeiy^ 
has  more  of  that  kind  of  independence  which  is  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  We  add,  he  has  opportunity  for  forming  those 
friendships  and  attachments,  for  which,,  should  he  lose  them,  he 
will  find  no  compensation  or  equivalent  in  the  whole  compass  of 
human  things. 

We  htve  now  placed  before  our  readers  the  principal  features- 
of  this  system  of  education ;  it  remains  for  us  to  ^peak  of  some 
of  the  advantages^ which  Great  Britain  might  reap  l^  its  intro-^ 
duetion  into  the  schools  now  establishing  in  India,  and  particularly 
among  the  Indo-Bridsh  inhabitants  of  that  country.  This  nu*^- 
merous  race  is  gradually  forming  an  important  portion  of  tlie 

*  '*  Lft  r^f|^»^«st  janMi*  massi  exuctemcnt  obiieirT^c  dans  la  maUon  patentelltf 
que  daat  noe  ni«isaii  d'io8|r«cU(m  |Hibtiqiie.  Ttrnt  dans  ud  coU^fe-  «St  somnls  i 
I'hmro,  L'horio^e  y  comtnande  aux  maStres,  aux  domesiiques ;  elle  y  fixe  la 
dor^e  de»  Yepaft*-des'^tttdkty  et  des  recreations;  Thorlo^e  y  maintient I'ordre. 
Saas  ordre*  jNnnt  d^^tudes  Buivies.  h*ordte  alonge  Us  jotirs^  Je  di6sordre  Us- 
raccoorcit^'— Be  V Homme,  seci  10,  .c.  3.  .        , 
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PQptt)^n  of  J[|;i4ia|  mA^  from  the  nature  of  tfalui^  muit  bo 
fBOfi^apm  t^W^  the  aborigiwes  to  the  iufluenee  of  civuization  wd 
mprov#ii»^tt  And  if  it  .be.  desirable  that  the  Engliah  nation 
9h9u)d  ever  be^poe  es^tenaive)  and  take  root  as  a  people  in  the 
]^t^;it  ii  of  the  higher  moment  that  the  improTement  of  this 
i;ace  4^ould  be  cultivated  wi^h  care,  as  rhost  certainly  it  is  the  only 
meai^s  tt»ougb  which  tbisgf'eat  pbject  could  be  effected^  With  a 
Oa^val  p^edUection  for  i^uropean  qis^nners,  they  finite  the  haljltudea 
«f  |he  i^limat^^  an4  a  strong  attaclnnent  to  the  country  of  their 
l^irth )  and  by  having  their  own  intellectual  powers  raised*  by  the 
aoeefiai^n  of  knowledge^  might  be  made  the  conductors  of  the 
i|iK(4e  force  of  sci^nee^  laws,  and  literature  into  the  bosom  of 
Indiaf.  .Tliey  ar^  Uie  .point  of  connexion  between  us  and  the 
tlin^c^i  .the  nsJturai  leaven*  wl>iqhi  if  properly  pirepared  and 
w^^^p^  tbrougb  ^e  noass  of  the  population,  would  fernient  the 
whole  into  an  active  and  ^rtuous  society. 

But  there  are  persons,  it  seems,  even  in  this  age,  who  imagine 
ttMt  a^  «npire  fpunded  upoi^  ignorance  is  of  a.  nature  to  be  more 
lasting  and  iproductive  to  tlie  gbv^nf^orsy*  (which  is  no  small  mat* 
ter,}  thano^e  taking  rise  from  enlightened  and  cheerful  obedienee. 
Xhay  eenfipe  their  viewP*^  of  course,  entwely  to  the  ruling  party; 
not  jthinkugig  tlie  sul^ects  of  government  of  consequence  enoii^h  to 
awaken  their  sympathy.  There  always  have  been  persons  ef  tliis 
^eseription;  and  those  who  look  carefully  into  human  nature  wiB 
pcyr^ve  that  there  always  must  be,  They  are  9uch  as  the  necefi* 
^ea  of  their  rank  havejforg^  upon  the  acquirement  of  some*  little 
knowledge  have,  driven  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  their  undetv 
qtanAiny  with  th^  fig-leaves  ^of  other  men's  conceptions.  But 
ifleas,  .in  pliAsing.i^to  their  nunds,  have  not  been  molten  dbwn  by 
aqy  ^r^  ofgieni^i^  so  as  to  foru)  one  whole  with  their  otfier 
«tfy(ionii  but  through  a  strong  antipathy  keeping  aloof,  and  re* 
f»si»g  tf^  mingle  with  ^nch  base  matter,  have  at  length  forced  their 
wayQUt^cottfonndodwithx  mutilated,  and  disgraced  by  theur  vile 

.  Tins  is  the  secret  caufie  of  what  little  reason  aiid  ^nd^STttan^lios 
^bfm  ffio^ifi.  se^m  lo  posaess*  But  it  ia  in  ng  sense  t^cir  ewn,  nor 
haa  it  any  kindred  to  their  minds ;  an4  w^re  they  not  numeAnte^ 
a^d  tkjrupt  by  a  kiind.  of  fatality  into  office  o^  power,  VSvouttf  4^ 
a  iWQceedi^.Qf  Uttle  \yis4€^p;^  to  eonfut^  or  even  w  reqder  \iii^m 
ndiculqm.    .  / 

But  tp  proeeefd^,^  K^o^l^dge,  is  tbr  only  permanent  1)atti  of 

T.     ^     \'  '",'        ■      ■'    , ,  '  .    ] .  '       ''  "        '  '  '  .'     '  '  '  '      '    '      " 

•  P.  **  Pourquoi  done  est-il  dea  pays  oA  ToU  prwcflt  li  ifberff  de  lb  pMSM,  «t 

90ffmmiy  ei  dmv.  um^miph  k^i  m*tm  jmtplfi  ickarL  Dmhs  touU  grmMfe  nmiin^  ii 
994  toujnur*  dn  intire$9^  k  h  naurg  pmkiifU9:  (Mtt^Ut^HOi  HiMU  «Mr  0it9^mt^49 
499it  ttav9Ptir  (9mr9  c9m^fHHri9t9S  d9M  mmiluwrs  awagm^  IfmWil  fM»  m^tfmuf0f9i  49§ 
r7w«p,"^HBLVETius,  JJc  eUommfg  wcW  16, 
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^Uihk oriy  lhfa%  that  cam  fXmm»tiiii<t>  roburtneafs  tod 

■DMt  jrctt  in  g^at  mfettsuie  upon  a  gtnerld  loiowledge  of  Ji^Uim 
•ad  hcva  I  for  without  this  lUiowledge  it  is  impofl«R>fe  for  mmi  to 
jttdge  correctly  whether  they  bte  /ree  or  not ;  and  mistaking  through 
ignorance  the  wise  restraint  of  a  free  constitution^  for  the  -op* 
pveeaicm  of  deapotisni)  they  may  be  drirai  into  rebellion  without 
imy  criminal  design^  seeing  diat  they  do  not  understand  the  extem 
of  their  tif^  $  seeing  that  their  government  has  neglected  to 
make  it  known  to  thenu  Thfereforei  must  just  po^i^er  r^st  upon 
kaowkdgC'^-and  nO  power  is  safe  froA  the  charge  of  tyranny  thol 
is  exercised  over  ignorance^  Fo)r  if  it  be  just  in  itself^  who  shall 
assure  the  people  th^  it  is  so  ?  They  know  not  the  neceioisry  dis-^ 
tinctiaps.  Thiby  cannbt  distinguish  between  an  exertion  of  lnwAd 
power  and  an  act  of  d^potibm*  It  is  as  much  tfie  Auilt  of  the 
govtmment,  tl^erefore^  if  the^  are  dissatisfied  Without  reasoHi  to  if 
they  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  It  should  have  taught  them 
better }  it  should  have  looked  to  their  education* 

The  high  and  useful  knowledge  of  whidi  We'  are  peaking  m%hl 
be  planted  at  little  expense  in  India,  by  introdudng  into  1^ 
country  the  Hazelwood  system  of  education.  The  simple  gmr^m* 
meat  of  the  school  woXitd  be  a  better  lesson  in  the  science  of  legis- 
lation to  the  natives,  than  M  the  experience  they  have  gained  bj^ 
feeling  the  operation  of  our  laws  upon  theif  'happiness;  They 
might  there  see  in  mitiiature  how  conducive  to  our  well-being  ia 
the  obedience  wis  pay  to  wise  laws.  They  might  see'that^  i^b*- 
lection  to  principles  is  not  slavery  |  and  that  as  nature  and  dertbjr 
nave  decreed  that  we  mUst  submit  to  theses  human  wisdom  can 
only  exert  itself  in  choosing  the  best  and  most  dignifled4 

From  putting  this  plan  in  practice  among  thd  Indo-BiiMUs^  it 
would  find  its  way  of  itself  among  the  other  inhakitants|  for  miM- 
ntsi  and  freedom  hiive  naturld  charms  for  the  human  undtH^ 
standing.  .  They  would  see  that,  in  spite  of  other  appearanees^  wo 
had  aome  wish  to  make  them  partakers  of  our  h^her  blessings ; 
and  that  there  were  methods  within  the  range  of  possibility^  of 
govecningenlightened  men  by  little  mOre  than  the  sway  of  prin*^ 
idplesTrhis  conviction  could  not  fail  of  bdng  beneficial  to  Us ; 
and  this  (if  we  itiust  constantly  refer  evefy  thhig  tb  Our  oWn  atU 
vantage)  should  have  no  little  weight  with  us. 
.  Bnt  in  reality  the  race  of  which  we  are  speaking  haVe  stronger 
claims,  than  those  on  pur  compassion  or  poUcy :  they  have  dainte 
.npm  our  justice,  the  denial  or  n^ect  of  which  must  aftct  our 
character  as  a  ndtioa.  They  are  nottii^  more  *than  diodts  or 
soion*  of  the  Jiritish  tree,  and  demand  their  proper  culture  al'^ 
thoi^  transplanted  to  a  foreign  soiL  Instead,  therefore,  of  their 
being  lef^  open  to  the  Vices  of  ignoraaee  and  snpei'stition,  at  la  the 
dttCy  of  tbft  Indian  government  (o  see  to  the  developm^nl  and  Mb 
cmptoymBit  of  tbetr  muHfe 
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h  lNw»rf*beiftn  €iiy  fttperiment  U>  try  tht  ^flect  of  tlieHMriwood 
sysfieni  in  vm  school  at  Gftktifita^  This,  indeed,  nwiid  be-tlM.only 
^my  of  carryhif  convictkm  to  the  minds  of  As  prc^uditi^MkUudf- 
ll^itikilig,  amrding  an  opportunity  of  companson,  of 'looking  into 
the  ac^k  tvorkiiig  of  a:  machiner  which  they  wculd  neTt^be  able 
to  coneehre  from  description. 

-■  This  system  of  education  wonM  likewise  operate  OMre  efflacto- 
atty  towiu^s  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  than  the  sending  out  of 
a  thousand  tnissionaries.  The  force  of  innovation  would  be^hMiken 
upon  tMflf  middle  race,  whose  relations  to  the  natives  would  be  so 
mahy  inftperceptiUe  channels,  scattering  its  inftuenoe  throngh^  the 
i^eryl^ait  of  iJie  country.  Religions  are  not  to  be  set  up  os  dis- 
erediM  in  a  day.  Erven  when  false,  they  should  be.alhwved  to 
crumble  away,  like  their  own  temples,  by  slow  and  gradual  min; 
and  not  be  shaken  down  by  political  earthquakes  about  the  heiads 
of'their  devotees.  This  process  may  be  hastened;  but  itahould 
be  by  withdrawing  the  worshippers  dirough  their  curiosity  and 
inclination  for  chmige ;  by  otherwise  exciting  their  atteudoaii  until 
their  altars edol,  and  their  smoke  and  incoKse  forget  to. send  their 
savours  up  to  heaven ;  and  not  by  setting  iip  openly  a.  rvval  shrine, 
and  attempting  to  compel  them  to  the  desertion  of  their  gods«.  . 
'  It  is  impossible  that  an  enlightened  religion  should  exist  in  an 
ignorant  biteast.  Tmth  is  an  awful  and  sublime  thing,. and  holda  jio 
fellowship,  and  abides  not  in  the  same  tabernacle,  withjigneraQpe 
and  error.  It  is  associated  with' wisdom  where  it  is  fonnd.pure; — 
it  is'  notiting  but  superstition  if  connected  witfi  ignorance;  ^  ftlen 
may  be  in  the  rights  way,  without  being  the  better  for  it )  iior  it  is 
only  when  after  having  examined  all  things,  .to  ^^  hold  fintthat 
which  is  good,''  that  they  deserve  well,  or  are  at  all  to  iM  esteemed 
or  ifnkated;  If  England,  therefore,  would  extend  the  blesstngs  of 
her  purer  Mth  among  her  Indian  sid^ects ;  if  ehe  be  desiroua  of 
Ufting  them  gradually  fvom  the  ^^  slot^"  of  supevstition,  and  of 
rendering  them  ftt  receptacles  for  the  Ugfat,  she*  must  begin  by 
striving  to  enlighten  that  race  which  forms  the  romwrting  linfr 
between  them  and  ud ;  she  must  eomnwiioate  to.it  those  pawcvs^of 
mind  which  preserve  religion  from  degeneratiag.  into,  superstition. 
^  Bvery  govertimeM  (savs  PlaHo),  im  as  far  am  it  tv^goremmen/, 
considers  whieh  is  best  for  nothing  else  but .  for  the^^vemed,.  and 
those  under  its  chaige."  Those  governments,  thmfore,  which 
evidentfy  do  not  consider  what  is  best  for  ^^  those,  under.itheir 
eharge,'  are  not  to  be  esteemed  legtoiaaaitegoTernnMnti^.faMftoome 
under  tiie  list  of  Suoh  as  ^^  make  laws  for  their  own  fadmntifge; 
and  when  they  have  made  tiiem,  they  show  thai  to«be/u«tiiHr>the 
governed,  which  is  odoaitlog^ow  to  themselVeaf  andpihnsk*  the 
transgressor  of  this  Us  one  acting. contraty  both  M  lair  and:justice.'' 
•  But  allowing  that  government  is  to  coniitit  :nothtngibat'ita  own 
advantoge,  itmusti)e  clearly  true  that  a;  peo|de imbued  witbia  love 
of  justice^  with  an  active,  enterpriajug,  disoeming.  s^rt^:  wswtd  be 
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fMoMbtiv^'of  MOfe*  wttltih  to  4beir  nil6re^.tlumia*ik>pulali«ii^  ren- 
dtMd  tttiteieiity  BUOiose,  uncoi^c&igy  attd  aeMdi^  thfOH|^  ifno* 
Hute^  TfaeB0toaiuswh0aeewBdl  kmiVBtahaveimdetbenMt  of 
tbeir  (WH^tteflt^cbd  notwiiAstaiidng  impait  in  BB.ML  aad  p^Nrfect  a 
mohtttr  «B  «r«»  {KMsible,  aU  the  seience  and  iMRiuig  tbey  v^re 
masters  of,  to  their  provincial  subjeots.    Had  they-posiiened  India^ 

* '  ditir  echmtJon,  and  those  anattnen  and  opanioiie  growing  oat  of  it^ 
awaU  have  been  the  first^fhut  of  their  power.  The  Hindooawonld 
hare  had  ^knowledge,  in  eiM^angpefor  indepeiidfinee;  .ibi4  if  their 
religion  hadnot been greiaftly  refined^  it  'W^d  haiw  heea. because 
pagHuAn  was  too  lax  and  toletant  to.  meddle  with  Ibrcign  super- 
stkionsr  It  mast  be  owned  that  modem  improvements,  haiae  an 
aremoa  io  emigration*  They  arenottaQoI;  Uiey  are  net  ^  eiti* 
zens  of  the  world/' 

But  it  has  already  repeatedly  b^en  urged  that  at  least  a  respect- 
aMe  body  of  artisans  might  be  raised  oat  of  the,  IndorrBntons. 
Thk  woidd  reqaire^no  cxtraordmary  efforts^  A  alight  edacation^ 
turning-  ehieAy  on  the  side  of  mcHrab,  would  bO'  enough.  But 
such  an  indiamminaite  eotidemnation  of  a  whole  race  to  raeoheni- 
cal  labour,  is^  Io  say  the  least  of  it,  cruel  and  impolitic.  The  world 
opens  many  prtepects  to  an  industrious  and  well-cultivated  race  ; 
but  commerce,  the  higher  branches  of  »rt,  and  the  professions  of 
the  law  and  miedicine  in  Jndiay  might  affoid  respectable  employ  to 
the  euperior  portion  of  these  waen.  Trader  and  agrioultujie  would 
detpnand  the  rest.  Mankind,  however,  are  averse  to  havingtheir 
path  of  Hfe  chalked  out  to  Ifaem  by  others  j  and,  indeed,  it  is  but 
justice >  to  "leave  k  id  their  own  choice^  The-state  has*  aojAing 
more  td  do  than  to  take  diarge  of  theif  youth ;  thisis  its  di^  as 
the  puUio  parent ;  this  is  what  Gbd  and  man  expect  of  it.    Edu- 

-<  cation  will  apread  the  aeene  of  Ufebefove  the  mind,  and  store  it 
with  ^tbe  judgment  and  faresigfat  n^cesftary  for  idhoosing  the  best 
and  most  congenial  way^  Qoyemmeats  that  neglect'  education 
are  careless  of  their  own  forced  and  destructive  of  the  eneigy  and 
happiness  of  their .  subjects^  Thab  goivemmeat  is  the  best,  which 
draw^  into^cticm  the  talents,  of  th0.greate6t;nund)er  of  men  $  which 
•  kimvwJiowf  to  .appropriate  ioevery  one  the  bunness  be  is  fitted 

''    for}  whidi  haano  Contempt  for  genius,  when  found  among  the 
'iiseftd  daasesj  which,  is^  rapid  in  reiiVirdiag/eiitAl'fmne^  ia  pro- 

'  "inotiagiiitercow«e*widi  foreign  people ;r iaiNFeasrvigig the^pefsons 

'  .'iond'dignitieaof itssubjeett  from  iniBult;>'in  tafcin^j^care  that  the 

yi'igamkBA:vtmer  predomsnsJDrlong«    Is  this  the  character  whicAi  our 
'  jgtKPRtimMit'beam  atnong^the  nations  id  Amai..  If  it  be  not^  the 

-.'onlyiw^y  toarriveatit,  ia^to  ^^fateakiupthefoutttaitta.of  the  great 

'td^!f  pC  kxioi^e%e  rnponithsm-^these  .^^  fountains 'V^weJESdaca- 

thm  and  the'Press^.   Let  then^  be  taught  to  UiipkfiMJiQoks  be 

multipliedamongrtfaem :  they  cannot  resist  the  iwineage  lof  >  these. 

'NoitteaaraiinchaageattlyTStapid  bat  ans  moulded  by  cir- 

'    oamalaiieesy aaiioontpac^ ncwhabits^  and iSU&roM oneato decay 
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€xperitiice^  are  mC  to  be  taught  to  ranidi  at  once  lUu  a.dbaaoli 
Thay  are  toai^  and  obitwale  rfaliiia%  tbat^bold  their  own  with 
nma^ing  tenacity.  Thejr  are  like  the  brother  of  iGaohjrlus  $  whes 
thev  hawds  hate  been  eHt  oS;  84iU  (fo  the^,  luMi^  hoM  with  tjbk  taafdk 
In  cooqaaring  dtem,  we  mut/^b^inwtb  th^ ieginmng-^r^vti  moat 
lieep  tbn  niiide  of  youth  elear  from  their  poUutioa;  nor  aftarwafda 
aaffnr  them  to  be  idle.  Knowledge  is  «.  haUt  which  tnust  be  jkept 
firaih  by  CDOfltant  wearing*  It  only  becomes  mean  and  nsetan 
when:  iMUt  hjfv  tor  attempted*  to  be  spared  lor  holidays  Jt  is,  like 
fobnsi  hcakfa^  reqniiing  air  and  exscoise^  and  killed  by  coafinameni 
andaettraint*  Bdaaation  and  the  Press  are  its  creator^  and^  Ufca 
Ptmrvistto^  they  must  watah  over  it»  of  it  will  sink  back  anto.tha 
night  from  whence  it  rose. 


E;^  'EXKslfa. 
XI Jy^  ifiyAMy€ig  k  t^^va^  cXci/^c/Jiay, 

B4a^<  ^•s«»<  ^  A^  Afip»f^ 
'O  ^  NAHfTOf  0^  ii^  ncAov&o 

Oreteel  On  diy  beaudfbl  and  saered  soil 
The  baHiaroustyraata  trad.    Thou  daomsd  to  be 
Th'  Osmaxdi's  henttge^  th'  Osmaali's  spdt*« 
A. waste— -th^  tomb  of  Yamshed  liberty. 

But  libs  a  giant  bondag  ^eii  his  toil 

Thou massst thee.    With anciantfarwrery 

Asd  arms-  load  slaofor  thou  dost  wakethaat-^while 

Tby  giotioiia  banapis  floi^  r^oioiagiy* 

Yes  I  thy  Leebidsa  is  Mateo  aow^ 

Dyiagi9rQfaaco<-^conqu6torl    Wioetas 

li^  brave  and  bold  as  Pelopidsa  was:  .    > 

I^Iysses  wears  old  garlands  on  his  brow; 
8M«adhig  wide  terror.    JaMi^e^wiidoin-Mipei^y 
mi^foeofdhto  Aiiwet*  again  M  Oram 
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Wb  adverted  in  ow  btt  Numbf^r  i»  the  }Hiblieiil(a%  ii>  IimK%  of 
^  A  iMt^  ;t0  ^e  Pfe^ideiit  ^  tM  B^wrd  q(  CmmA^  m  thd 
latent  Reyourcea  of  Id^ia^  l^  Johtk  Whea^i  Bsq/' ;  a«d  pKh* 
illided  t^  give  a^  Aurther  tetiee  of  thie  producticM.  it  i«s»  at  fifit 
ottr  intention  to  haregrrmi  only  eailHieitof  Iha  ««•«•  Mikkif  por* 
tions  of  its  ciuitenlB,  vHh  w^  oommaita  and  iUiwlfatiaw  at  tkm 
anbjeet  might  suggest ;  but  fts.tbe  Lelt^,  tbmi;^  piiiMied^^haaM* 
yet  found  its  way  into  mafiy  flpgliBlv  haod%  and  it  4iot  iikalT  to  ba 
.widely  eireulated  \n  thi^  comt^,  we  have  thoiigbfe  wt  ikomi  ttm^ 
der>  i»ore  aeccpiabte  service  to  the  leadec^  and  do  mam  fiv  tha 
iiUeraeta  of  India^  by  pfinting  tba  greater  part  of  the  l^eiter.entire. 
Ijt  HKMt  valuaUe  feature  h  its  wdSiguiyed  advoeaay  of  a  ayitran  «f 
unrestrieted  G>k>maatip]i  ip  India)  the  only  i^rvttm  that jeaQ ewir 
make  that  country  what  it  ought  to  be,— hffl»py  in.itself,  and  bene- 
ficial to  Great  Britain  |  but  tt^ieh  the  Baftt  Intfa  Cempaoy  never- 
theless opfMMe  with  all  their  influence,  ^as  if  the  greateee  enjr^  that 
coidd  be  hiflieted  on  India  were  the  settlement  among'  them  of 
English  gentlemen  and  respectable  families !  When  pressed  on 
this  toplc^  they  are  alwaj-s  ready  to  claim  great  praise  for  the 
improvenient  which  India  has  derived  from  the  blessings  which 
tjiey  have  imparted  to  it  by  the  residence  of  their  servants  in  Asia, 
^ut,  as  if  these  servants  bad  a  monopoly  oftiirtMe  as  well  m  of  trade» 
they  pretend  to  fe^  the  greatest  ahmn  at  the  settlement  of  any 
other  persons  except  their  servants,  among  those  whom  they  ietk(^ 
ramate  the.'mild,  ijie  timd,  and  the  peaeeable  Hindoos  I — by  whom 
fitthers  are  ntUf  dered  by  being  thrown  into  the  Ganges  alive ;  mo- 
thers are  destroyed  by  being  btfmt' with  the  dead  bodies  of  iheir 
husbands ;  and  children  are  remorselessly  slaughtered  ^--^aU  under 
the  influence  of  a  religion,  which  the  Uovernors  of  that  country 
not  merely  tolerate,  but  authorize,  patronize,  draw  tribute  from^ 
and  publicly  support;  while  they  prevei;^t  others  fron>  setdmjg 
i^nong  them  to,  plan|;  i|  better  .^tem  wd  a  better  i^th  in  ita 
stead!  In  that  ^islaved  hmd,  no  printer  dare  publish  tlus,. with* 
out  the  certainty  oliAmesemA  unmis^nasflat/fef  faSs'  pamss  and^ 
aceordihgly,  the  a«tho»  sif  *I*mi  ^*  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  ti*  Coflt!fb!/*^1*!bogh  he  gJws  H»  own  name,  issues  It 
without  that  of  a  printer  or  publisher  affixed:  a 'fact  that  in 
itself  fumL^hes  a  sufficient  cdnunent  on  the  natural  effects  of  th^ 
eicisting  restrictions  oil  the  Indian  Press,  to  prevent  all  useful  pub^ 
lie  dis<Hission  in  that  eountry,  .on  qoestion^  in  which  ii^  vital  in- 
terests are  most  d§«|#  fj<?ni?«rnfid. 

We  m^y^jaddf  ibad^*Wbe«tley  is  a  bairister  of  respaetaMlity^ 
who  has  not  losg:  JKsided*  is^india ^bufc  bihgj  Uke  most  others 
wbi»^pcrs0»d}y  ^it  Ibal  unhappy  emmtrj^  convineed  -from  oeidar 
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proof  and  experience,  of  the  elttreme  misery  and  degradation  of  its 
inhabitants, — though  the  East  India  Company  endeavour  to  de- 
lude the  people  of  England  into  a  belief  of  their  being  contented, 
prosperous,  and  hiq)py,— he  has  had  the  virtue  and  courage  to  ad* 
dress  this  public  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  India  Board.  -If 
the  preis  of  India  were  really  free ;  or  if  the  power  of  trans^rt- 
ing  Englishiiien  without  trial 'were  abolished,  we  should  see  a 
Inmdred  iatdligent  pens  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  that  country : 
but  in  .the  present  state  of  thraldom  and  dependence,  when  no 
senrant  of  the  Company  dare  spetik  his  honest  sentiments,  with- 
out risking  all  his  prospects  in  life;  and  those  not  in  their  ser- 
viee,  may  be  banished  without  a  hearing,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to^  even  such  a  production  as  the  present  firom  that  quarter. 

We  proceed,  th^efore,  to  give  such  portions  of  the  Letter  as 
appear  to  us  most  valuable;  and  as  this  will  occupy  coni^ideraUe 
space,  we  must  leave  further  comment  to  a  future  opportunity. 

As  mry  tUng  that  rektes  to  ladht  is  neeeteaiHy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment pactiQulariy  intecesting  to  jou,  from  your  official  sLtuation  as  Pre* 
sident  <^  the  Boaxd  of  Control,  I  beg  leave  to  address  the  fdlowing 
observations, to. you  on  the  '^  Latent  RoMurces"  of  this  country,  and  the 
vast  means  she  present^  of  adding,  to  the  wealth  of  England,  if  the  mea- 
sures are  .taken  which  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  require. 

As  the  whole  wealth  of  a  nation  consiBts  in  its  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured produce,  in  the  produce  of  the  country  and  the  produce  of  the 
towns,  there  must  mther  be  an  increase  of  the  one  or  an  increase  of  the 
other  to  cause  any  addition  to  its  wealth.  If  all  the  land  belonging  to 
the  nation  ^hat  can  be  cultivated  is  cultiv»ted,  and  all  the  com  that  can  - 
be  raised  is^nUsed,  thei^  can  be  no  addition  to  its  agricultural  wealth,  or 
the  produce  of  tlie  country ;  and  if  the  agricidtural  suri^,  or  that  pro-  ^ 
portion  of  the  com  which  is  not  consumed  by  those  that  raise  it,  is  sent 
to  the  towns  to  be  exchanged  for  manufactures,  and  no  foreign  com  is 
imported,  all  the  manufactures  that  c^x  be  raised  will  be  raised,  as  towns 
cannot  produce  beyond  the  supply  of  food,  they  receive,  and  no  addition 
can  be  made  to  the  produce  of  the  towns.  No  addition  can,  therefore, 
be  made  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation  so  circumstanced,  without  itttrodncbg 
foreign  com,  which,  by  supplying  the  towns  with  more  food,  will  cause 
them  to  inorease  their  produce  to  a  correspoodsnt  ameunt.  But  if  foreign ' 
com  be  pr^^ibited  altogether,  a  piohibitioQ  will  be  put  to  all  fbrther  ad- 
vancement in  wealth.;  for  as  no  more  grtwnd  can  be  brctaght  into  culti- 
vation than  is  already  cultivated,  no  addition  ca»  be  made  to  the  pitxiuce 
of  the  country ; ,  and  as  towns  cannot  produce  beyond  the  supply  of  food 
they  receive,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  the  produce  of  the  towns.  The 
productive  power  of  the  nation  will  therefore  be  brought  to  a  full  stop,  and 
no  addition  whatever  can  be  made  to  its  weahh. 

This  is  in  reality  the  existing  state  of  England.  Almost  all  the  land 
that  can  be  brought  into  cultivation  is  brought,  and  but  litde  addition  can 
be  made  to  thehome  growth'  of  com,  or  the  pioduoe  of  the  country ;  and 
as  no  fbreigo  com  is  admitted,  and  her  manufiEustured  produce  cannot  ex-' 
ceed  her  agiicf^Hnil  pAiipl|iS|  or  the  foodte  wbkh  it  is  exchanged,  there 
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can  be  no  addition  to  her  manufactures,  or  the  produce  of  the  towns. 
The  wealth  of  England  is,  therefore,  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and,  with- 
out the  introduction  of  foreign  corn,  without  the  introduction  of  more  food 
£r0m  ittdtpesident  states  and  her  colonies  to  increase  the  produce  of  her 
towns><caQ  never  be  greater  than  it  now  is. 

Shook),  howerw*,  a  free  com  trade  be  established,  a  doubt  may  pos« 
sibly  arise,  whether  the  produce  of  our  towns  oouid  be  raised  at  so  much 
cheaper  a  rate  than  the  produce  of  the  towns  of  ether  eountries,  as 
to  attract  more  of  the.  agncukural  suiphis  ef  the  world  tlian  tbe  towns  of 
any  other  nation ;  and  whether,  if  they  were  ei^>able  ei  attMCtiiig  a 
larger  share,  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  our  numufacturee  to  sudi  an 
extent  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  surplus  com.  But  as  the  coal  and  iron 
of  England  enable  the  steam  engine  to  be  worked  with  more  ease,  and 
maehfitery  to  be  eairied  to  a  greater  perfection,  than  in  any  other  country, 
there  can  be  do  hesitatioa  in  deciding,  that  the  towns  of  England  will 
long  oomtimie  to  raise  the  greater  proportion  of  our  mannfu^tures  at  less 
cost  than  the  towns  of  any  other  nation  ean  do ;  and  can,  therefore,  allow 
them  to  be  sold  cheaper,  or  OMxe  to  be  given  -for  the  same  amount  of  com, 
than  can  be  afforded  elsewhere.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  our  towns  could  not  jwoduoe  maanfiictaiaato  a  soffident  amount  to 
equal  all  the  com  that  ean  possibly  be  in^K»tod«  If  there  could  be  a 
sudden  inlet  of  com  to  an  inordinate  amount,  say  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  million,  there  would  certainly  be  no  means  of  making  such  an 
equivalent  addition  to  our  manufactures,  at  any  given  moment,  as  the  ad- 
ditional hands  that  would  be  required  for  d>e  lalxMir  of  production  could 
not  be  inrocured«  But  in  the  natural  ordo:  of  things,  nosuch  sudden  in- 
crease can  occur.  The  existing  amount  and  oocopatien  of  the  agricul- 
tural p^ulation  of  the  wodd,  could  no  moie  admit  of  such  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  corn,  than  the  emtiag  amount  and  occupation  of  the  mantifac- 
tuiing  population  of  the  world  could  admit  ef  such  a  sudden  increase  of 
mani^actur^  No  new  land  can  be  broke  vp,  and  brougbtinto  bearing, 
without  much  preparajtory  and  arduous  t<Hl ;  and,  therefore,  the  extension 
of  cam  must  always  be  skow  and  graduaL  There  can  scai^y  indeed  be 
su^b  an  additioa  to  the  ttverage  amooat  of  com  in  any  one  year,'  as  to 
make  even  a  perceptible  di^ennoe  in  the  market;  and  as  population  is 
always  pressing  hard  on  the  means,  of  sabsistenee,  dieie  are  inidl  manu- 
fEu^turing  towns  a  certain  number  .e£  hands  but  half  employed ;  a  certain 
number  of  loose  hands  anemplogred ;  and  a  oeitain  numbor  of  the  rising 
gener^on.ea^  to  obtain  employment,  b«t  incapable  of  procuring  the 
situaJbpjQS  they :  aspire  ta<  Thm  can  sever,  thereme,  be  any  difllculty  in 
obtaining,  a  sufficient, number  of  hands  for  the  iiicrease  of  orders,  or  to 
return  manufactu;res  enough,  for  an  increased  supply  of  food.  The  diffi* 
culty  always  is  ia  oUaioing  orders  enough,  or  food  enough,  to  give  the 
m^ufacturers  what  i#  their  due,  and  progresavdy  improve  their  condi- 
tion*. ;  There  can,  therefoie,  be  no  fear  Aat  the  gradual  introduction  of 
a  %^s^  ^agricultural  surplus  will  not  find  a*  competent  number  of  manu- 
facturers to  create  an  equivalency  ia  manufactured  produce  to  exchange 
fbrJit.     .:•... 

Having  thn/i  ei^plained,.that  there  is  no  possibility  of  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  England  withomt  adding  to  her  agricultural  surplus,  as  there 
are  no  means  of  increasing  her  wealth  without  increasing  Uie  produce  of 
her  towns,  and  no  meanael  incnasHig  the  pvoduce  d  h«r  towns  without 
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increftging  ttie  aapply  of  food ;  all  that  is  neceodary  for  mtoisteiis  to  do»  k 
to  iiicrease  thig  surplus  as  much  as  possible ;  as,  in  proportiQii  to  its 
excess  above  the  home  supply  of  corn,  will  be  the  addition  to  tiie  weahk 
of  the  natioa,  by  causing  a  correspondent  addition  of  manufactures.  Oq 
opening  the  corn  trade,  a  con^derable  proportion  of  the  agricultural  aorr 
plus  of  independent  states  will  naturally  flow  in.  But  the  vast  means 
which  England  possesses  of  adding  to  her  wealth,  arise  firom  the  extent 
and  productim  power  qf  her  colonies.  But  unless  the  policy  that  is  now 
held  towards  them,  as  well  as  the  system  at  home,  be  altered,  no  mate* 
Tial  good  can  result  mther  to  them  or  to  England,  as  there  is  very  litde 
use  in  creating  a  large  agricultural  surplus,  unless,  when  it  is  created,  the 
towns  of  England  will  be  permitted  to  receive  it ;  aad  to  obtain  this  perr 
mission  much  pr^udice  must  be  overcome,^ 

As  a  laigOT  agricultural  surplus  may  be  derived  from  India  than  from 
any  other  part  of  the  British  empire,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  review 
the  policy  that  is  puisued  towards  her  than  to  any  other  depend^kc^r. 
And  here  it  is  impossibb  not  to  lament  that  so  little  has  been  done,  dor* 
ing  the  long  period  we  have  been  in  possession  of  India,  to  improve  her 
ccmditioB,  and  raise  her  to  the  same  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization  with 
Ourselves*  If  there  weare  ai^  reason  in  nature,  why  she  should  not  be 
brought  to  rival  Europe  in  wealth  and  prosperity ;  why  she  should  not 
possess  great  and  opulent  towns,  good  roads,  and  exteiuded  canals ;  why 
she  should  not  abound  with  beautiful  seats,  large  paries,  and  delightful 
pleasure  grounds;  why  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  navigation  ^ould 
not  be  advanced  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection ;  and  why  the  same 
SGieBoe  and  inteUigooce  should  not  be  made  to  subdst ;  all  inquiry  into 
the  measures  that  are  necessary  to  produce  such  a  result  would  be  utterly 
idle :  but  if  it  be  true  that  nature  has  been  more  bountiful  to  India  than 
to  Europe,  and  that  a  higher  state  of  prosperity  ought,  there&re,  accord* 
ing  to  h&t  laws»  to  ^vail  here,  no  inquiry  can  be  productive  of  more 
good,  than  that  which  will  point  out  by  what  process  such  a  prosperity  is 
to  be  ]wQu^t  about 

There  is  no  possibiUty  of  establishing  a  proi^rous  state  of  things, 
«itber  .in  England^  India,  w  any  other  country,  without  providing  a  large 
agodiltural  surplus;  for  as  all  the  disposable  wealth  of  a  nation  consists 
in  its  surplus  tood  and  surplus  manufaetuies,  in  the  surplus  [uroduce  <^ 
the  country^  and  the  jsuiplus  produce  of  the  towns,  where  towns  exist,  it 
is  necessaxy  that  this  fund  ^ould  be  as  large  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  disposable  wealth  of  the  nation  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  If  all  the 
food  tlukt  was  raised  in  a  country  were  consumed  by  those  that  raised  it, 
and  no  snrphis  were  lefit,  there  could  be  no  disposable  wealth:  and, 
therefbrt,  there  oould  be  no  towns,  no  numufactures,  no  commerce,  no 
revenue,  no  army  or  navy ;  nor  any  thing  that  required  the  existence  of 
a  diqxMable  fund,  or  the  application  of  surplus  food  to  create  and  main- 
tain it.  In  ev^  country,  therefore,  where  the  agricultural  population 
is  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  consume  aU  that  is  raised,  poverty 
and  misery  mmst  be  the  inevitable  oonsequence,  as  none  can  have  more 
than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  or  some  surplus  would  remain.  There 
are  no  means,  therefi>ri»,  of  advancing  a  county,  in  such  a  state  of  agri- 
cultural over-populousness,  from  poverty  to  wealth,  without  drawing  off 
from  this  papulation  and  diverting  to  other  objects  such  a  number  as  will 
allow  a  laHie  agricultural  surplus  to  exist. 
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Thk  itatft  (tf  tgrkukond  orer^popuIoasfiMSy  or  neiut!/  tfab  tUle,  is  at 
the  pr«c«it  momeat  the  condition  of  India.  The  eqttal  Htw  o£  inherit- 
asee,  which  divideB  property  into  such  small  shares,  givM  rise  to  so  rs^ 
diodaiit  a  population^  that  almost  all  that  is  raised  Is  necessarily  absorbed 
in  sttpportii^  those  diat  raise  it ;  and  scarcely  any  sutphis  can  be  said  to 
T^nain.  It  » true^  that  the  Company  do  cc^eet  from  the  whde  of  their 
doBinioDS>  consisting  of  800,000,000  id  acres,  an  extent  of  territwy 
equal  to  all  Europe,  i^iich  pays  to  its  different  goranaatents  id^out 
300,000,000/.  a  year,  the  comparatively  in^gni^cant  retenne  of 
30,000,000/. :  but  no  stronger  proof  need  be  given  of  the  total  want  u£ 
all  swpluB  wealth,  than  that  this  sum,  sm^dl  as  it  is,  compared  to  tlvs 
yastness  and  productive  power  of  the  empire,  is  not  cdleeted  witiMMA 
great  difficulty,  and  innumerable  sales,  dl  over  the  touatry>  of  di^  small 
propeities  of  tiie  defisulters  to  make  good  their  arrears.  Even,  therefora^ 
if  it  could  be  said  tha^  this  sum  constituted  a  surplus,  whieh  I  know  not 
1m>w  to  consider  it,  wrung  as  it  rs  ^rom  the  necessities  and 
MISERIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  yet  is  it  afl  that  exists;  and  no  residue  is 
left  for  the  sup{^y  of  the  towns  to  be  exchanged  fer  manufactures,  or  for 
any  impn>vement  public  or  private. 

As  it  is  totally  impossible,  ^erefbre,  that  Under  the  existisg  stale  tif 
things,  a  large  agricultural  surplus,  or  a  large  fund  of  disposable  w^aMi, 
can  ever  be  created  \  and  as  it  is  equally  clear,  that  neitha:  India,  nor 
any  other  country,  can  be  raised  to  proqmty  without  su<^h  a  fund,  it  is 
absolutdy  necessary  that  another  system  should  be  estaWished,  that 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  large  agricultural  surplus*  There  are  two  ways 
of  bringing  about  this  result— one,  by  changing  the  law  of  equal  inliefh> 
ance  into  a  law  of  primogeniture ;  and  the  other,  by  allowing  Britirii 
subjects  to  become  purchasers  of  land  :  nw  is  there  any  reason  why  betk 
of  these  measures  should  not  be  adopted.  I  was  some  time  since  appTe*- 
hensive,  that  as  millions  of  expectants  were  loddng  up  to  the  division  of 
the  property  belonging  to  tiieir  families,  the  suiMtitutfon  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  for  die  law  of  equal  inheritance  would  give  great  dissatis- 
faction ;  but,  upon  conversing  with  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  in*- 
teffigent  natives  on  the  good  that  would  arise  from  such  a  ^ange>  I 
found  a  much  nearer  correspondence  of  sentiment  than  I  had  anticipated. 
They  were  well  aware,  tiiat  by  the  law  of  equcd  inheritaBce,  their  own 
weateh  would,  In  all  probability,  be  so  divided  in  three  generations  as  to 
reduce  their  descendants  to  a  level  with  the  mass  of  the  peo{^e ;  and  so 
far  were  they  from  being  insensible  to  the  just  pride  of  founding  a  name 
and  fomily,  that  they  assured  me  they  should  hail  the  introduction  of  any 
law  that  was  calculated  to  have  such  an  efiect,  with  gladness  and  gtati^ 
tttde.  But  still  there  would  be  great  disappointment  in  many  f aimlies : 
and  were  the  law  of  primogeniture  to  come  into  immediate  ^^penulioQ^ 
there  would  be  some  cases  where  the  most  aerious  injury  woidd  enaue^ 
fo>m  the  younger  branches  being  wholly  unprovided  for.  Should  it,  there^ 
ifftey  be  deemed  advantageous  to  make  this  alteration,  the  law  afatfuld 
not  be  permitted  to  take  ^^ct  till  a  distant  y^r ;  and  in  no  case  to  take 
eiect,  unless  the  party  subjected  to  the  law  died  intestate.  By  «eft- 
tmoing  the  freedom  of  disposition,  aH  those  who  were  desirous  of  leaving 
their  property,  in  conformity  to  the  existing  Hindoo  law,  woohl  atiil  haw 
it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

The  other  mode  of  conducing  to  a  large  agrieuhurai  BarpUis>  k  by  il« 
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lowing  British  subjects  to  become  paovRiEToas  of  lako;  and  it  is 
matter  both  of  regret  and  surprise,  that  this  privilege  was  not  granted  at 
an  earlier  period.  ^  Had  it  been  conceded  to  us  from  the  first,  many  pro- 
pnetors  of  Indian  estates  would  now  have  been  resident  in  England,  and 
have  contributed  to  her  wealth,  by  causing  an  addition  of  manu&etures 
equivalent  to  the  produce  remitted  from  India  for  the  payment  of  their 
incomes.  Had  it  even  been  given  us  so  late  as  the  first  administratioa  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  much  the  greater  part  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa^ 
would  now  have  been  in  our  possession,  as  most  of  the  property  of  thesa 
provinces  has  changed  hands  since  that  time,  and  been  bqught  by  our 
banyans  and  sircars,  or  the  servants  of  the  British,  instead  of  by  the 
British  themselves. 

If  Ais  privilege,  however,  be  now  yielded  to  us,  not  many  years  will 
elapse  before  we  shall  acquire  considerable  possessions— before  we  shall 
establish  Ikrge  estates  and  large  farms,  and  provide  a  large  agricultural 
surplus.  When  this  is  once  provided,  every  thing  else  will  follow  of  couEBe, 
progressive  improvement,  a  wealthy  popukition,  and  large  revenuQ. 

Should  these  alterations  ever  take  place,  should  the  law  of  primo^ 
geniture  be  substituted  for  the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  should  British 
subjects  be  allowed  to  purchase  lands,  and  should  freedom  be  given  to  the 
introduction  of  the  science  and  intelligence  of  Europe,  by  an  unre- 
stricted SYSTEM  OF  COLONIZATION,  the  faco  of  things  would  in  a 
short -time  undergo  an  entire  change,  and  India  would  be  brought  more 
nearly  to  resemble  Europe  in  prosperity  of  aspect.  Instead  of  a  dreary 
extent  of  country,  saddened  rather  than  relieved  by  mud-hut  towns  and 
villages,  and  inhabited  by  a  painted  pagan  semi -barbarous  race,  a  new 
order  of  beings  would  spring  up,  a  body  of  rich  landholders,  with  a  re- 
spectable tenantry  in  the  country,  and  a  body  of  rich  manufacturers  in 
the  towns,  who  would  new  model  all  things  after  the  manner  of  Europe, 
and  gradually  raise  the  character  of  the  natives  to  a  level  with  their  own* 
It  will  be' denied  by  few,  that  if  the  natives  are  ever  to  be  brought  to  fi>l- 
low  European  laws  and  customs,  they  can  be  brought  to  follow  them  by 
example  only,  not  by  precept;  by  seeing  the  practical  good  that  flows 
firom  diese  laws  in  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  live 
under  them :  but  never  will  they  be  converted  to  the  religious,  civil,  and 
moral  institutions  of  Europe  by  the  missionary  system. 

The  benefit  that  England  would  derive  from  this  ameliorated  state  of 
India,  would  consist  in  the  increased  agricultural  surplus  that  would  be  ^ 
remitted,  to  cause  a  correspondent  increase  in  the  produce  of  her  towns, 
though  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  discuss  this  point  unless  it  be  conceded, 
that  when  the  agricultural  surplus  is  remitted,  it  will  be  received.  Taking 
this  at  the  present  moment  for  granted,  the  extent  of  the  remittance  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  who  become  resident  in  Eng- 
land, and  form  an  Indian  absentee  class,  similar  to  the  body  of  West 
India  planters — on  the  use  of  British  manufactures  among  the  owners  ' 
and  managers  of  estates  in  India — and  on  the  fortunes  sent  )iome  for  in- 
vestment in  England  by  those  who  come  out  as  temporary  residents* 
There  are  now  no  remittances  but  for  the  latter  purpose ;  aad  these 
amount  to  about  six  or  seven  millions  annually.  But  to  what  extent  re- 
mittances would  be  made  to  pay  the  incomes  of  the  absentee  proprietors, 
and  to  what  extent  they  would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
corresponde&l  amount  of  nianufactured  produce  to  be  sent  out  here,  I  will 
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not  jpret^id  to  form  any  conclusive  and  satisfactory  calculation.  The  re^ 
suk  is  so  prodigious,  under  any  estimate  that  can  be  made,  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  considered  extravagant,  let  it  be  contracted  as  much  as  it 
may.  But  as  India  consists  of  800,000,000  of  acres,  if  it  be  granted 
that  British  subjects  would  eventually  possess  a  half,  and  that  a  fourth  of 
the  pn^etors  would  reside  in  England,  estimating  the  net  produce  of  an 
acre  at  a  pound,  the  remittances  for  the  income  of  absentees  would 
amount  to  100,000,000/.;  and  if  it  be  granted  that  those  who  remained 
in  India  would  lay  out  one-third  of  their  net  income  in  British  manu- 
ftu^twres,  the  united  Omittances  to  be  exchanged  for  British  manu- 
factures would  amount  to  200,000,000/. ;  or  England  would  be  enriched 
by  an  increase  to  the  produce  of  her  towns  of  200,000,0001.,  an  addition^ 
equal  to  three  times  the  extent  of  her  present  export  trade.  This  calcu- 
lation is  certainly  enormous ;  but  should  the  policy  here  recommended  be 
strictly  followed  up,  I  know  not  on  what  principle  it  can  be  materially 
lessened. 

The  agricultural  surplus  of  which  these  remittances  would  consist, 
would  be  food  and  raw  produce.  The  food  would  be  com,  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  spices,  tobacco,  tea,  and  various  other  articles  of  subsistence, 
which  British  skill  and  industry  would  introduce ;  and  the  raw  produce 
would  be  cotton,  silk,  wool,  indigo,  saltpetre,  lackdye,  cochineal,  timber, 
&c.  But  there  is-  no  reason  why  remittances  should  not  also  be  made  in 
manu^tured  produce,  if  the  towns  of  India  could  raise  any  particular 
manufacture  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  towns  of  England,  as  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  England  would  be  {)enefited  by  having  it  at  a  lower 
price,  whatever  might  be  the  partial  injury  to  those  who  were  concerned 
in  the  inferior  British  manufacture.  But  under  the  existing  prohibitory 
system  of  EnglcUid,  but  few  of  the  enumerated  articles  would  be  allowed 
to  be  landed. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  England  that  the 
com  question  continues  to  be  so  little  understood,  and  that,  even  in  the 
Cabiaet,  the  most  erroneous  opinions  still  find  favour.  I  particularly . 
allude  to  the  declaration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  that  England  grows  too  . 
much  corn.  Now,  when  the  whole  wealth  of  a  country  consists  in  its 
com  and  manufactures,  and  there  are  no  means  of  adding  to  its  wealth 
but  by  adding  to  its  com,  as  manufactures  can  never  be  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  supply  of  corn — and  when,  but  for  this  inauspicious 
assertion  of  the  minister,  England  might  now  have  had  almost  any  ad- 
dition of  corn,  and  her  wealth  been  as  great  as  those  who  wish  most  for 
her  pro^rity  could  desire,  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  sufficiently  la- 
mented, that  such  an  opinion  should  ever  have  been  entertained.  It  is 
true,  that  this  opinion  has  simply  led  to  the  prohibition  of  import,  and  to 
the  putting  a  stop  to  all  further  wealth ;  but  had  it  been  followed  up  to 
the  letter,  and  a  real  diminution  in  the  growth  of  com  had  ensued,  there 
is  no  saying  what  mischief  it  might  not  have  produced.  Lord  Liverpool 
has  not  thrown  out  any  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  grow  too 
much  corn ;  but  as  any  diminution  of  com  causes  a  correspondent  dimi- 
nution of  manufactured  produce,  I  will  assume  that  we  grow  too  much,  in 
his  estimation,  by  the  whole  amount  of  our  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  that  it  would  be  better  to  lessen  the  quantity,  till  every 
weaver  in  cotton  and  wool  followed  the  fortunes  of  those  who  were  expa- 
triated by  tbe  com  bill.    If  this  should  not  be  enough,  and  the  system  of 
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contraction  w«re  pushed  etill  ftirtlier,  till  iJ!  snp^iM  ff^Stib  wi^dHtWn  trtm 
the  ioWM,  every  manufecturefr  mttift  quit  the  country ;  and  the  trade, 
wealth,  axid  prosperity  of  England  would  be  remeinbei«d  but  in  naaoe, 

'<  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.*' 

But  thei«  are  other  penoM  aa  well  a«  Lord  liveipool  ifapoeiaed  with 
the  conriction  that  the  agrtcultiUtal  surplus  may  be  too  jnuch ;  and  the 
West  India  pknters  have  takeo  the  same  akurm  at  the  introductioQ  of  East 
India  tugar,  as  the  landed  interest  at  the  import  <tf  ibreign  oera ;  and  as 
the  country  gentlemen  contend  that  they  can  grow  c<»ra  enough  ^  the 
6oiMumptton  of  England,  the  West  India  plantens  eontead  that  they  can 
grow  sugar  enough  for  its  consumption:  and  I  regret  to  ssy»  that  ^ek 
aiguments  have  been  attwnded  with  the  sameauocess ;  and  oom  and  East 
India  sugar  are  alike  pUnced  under  the  bann  of  the  entire.  But  m  sugar 
is  aiii  article  of  substtteace,  and  its  increase,  like  the  ixx^rease  ^  any  other 
article  of  subsistence,  as  of  corn,  meat,  rice,  coffee,  wine,  tea,  &c.  lends  to 
a  6orre8pondent  increMe  in  tixe  population  and  produce  of  the  towns,  its 
interdiction  is  just  as  impolitic  as  the  interdiotton  t»f  com,  or  any  other 
feod.  But  till  the  country  gentlemen  allow  the  admission  of  com^  I  know 
not  on  what  principle  ike  prohibition  of  any  other  kind  of  agricultural 
produce  can  be  opposed.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  more  prohibitocy  of  an 
increa^g  state  of  wealth  than  proceeding  on  this  policy ;  for  as  there  can 
be  no  increase  of  wealth  wtdiout  an  increase  of  produce^  if  the  grower  ^ 
every  other  kind  of  produce  is  to  succeed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
grower  of  com  and  sugar,  in  prer^iting  an  increased  supply  of  what  he 
Cultivates,  there  can  be  no  increase  of  weakh  at  all,  and  die  country  mu«t 
aecesfearily  eontinne  in  a  stationary  state. 

When  three  sw  fa  fornudal^  bodies  as  the  landed  inters^  the  West 
India  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the  minister,  are  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion 1^  the  principles  contained  in  this  letter,  I  certainlv  cannot  flatter 
myself  wiUi  any  reasonable  proi^eot  i^  sucoess.  But  I  fear  thM  I  have 
still  another  opponent  not  less  formidable.  From  the  enroneous  views  that 
have  been  formed  of  the  real  means  of  augmenting  the  wealth  of  a  nation^ 
a  blind  notion  has  long  been  prevalent  in  England,  that  it  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  us  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  India,  as  the  only 
good  of  foreign  dependencies  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  specie  that  was 
to  be  obtained  from  them  by  a  favourable  balance  of  trade.  But  though 
the  long  and  despotic  re^  of  this  mercantile  theory  has  at  last  terminated^ 
the  opinions  to  which  it  gave  rise  unhappily  ;^urvtve ;  and  Mr^  Canning, 
in  one  of  his  speeches  on  India,  made  it  the  peculiar  boast  of  England, 
diat  though  we  had  been  in  possession  of  India,  or  a  considercd>le  part  ef 
India,  for  almost  aeentury,  not  a  single  acre  of  it  was  held  by  a  British 
sul^ect  ;*  and  it  may  be  presumed,  if  he  were  now  urged  te  concede  the 

*  It  is  <urprisHig  that  a  person  of  so  enlarged  a  mind  ai  Mr.  Canninr,  tbould 
not  see  ^irouf  h  the  miserable  sopbistiy  of  such  a  distioction  as  this%  The  Ea«t 
ladia  Company,  forsooth,  are  the  most  modest  aod  most  moderate  of  all  the  con- 
querors that  were  ever  heard  of,  ifyou  take  their  oun  account  of  the  matter.  They 
never  violate  the  property  of  the  mild  and  unoffending  Hindoo  hy  taking^  possessiou 
of  bU  lands.  Oh  no !  not  they  indeed.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Canning  that 
these  mild  rulers  over  a  mild  people  take  from  them  nearly  all  the  fn-o^nce  S  that 
land  in  the  payment  of  revenue,  leaviuf  them  barebr  enouf^h  for  their  subsistence? 
The  Hindoos  would  no  doubt  much  ratner  nve  up  half  their  soil  than  nine-tenths 
of  its  produce :  but  of  what  use  would  the  bars  land  be  to  thota  wbocmi  reap  its 
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privilege  of  pi0ifi6Ki<m«  he  would  still  be  deairoua  of.  l)e4towui9  on  his 
country  the  same  praise  of  disiaterestedness,  and  withhold  the  boon :  and 
yet  wiUiout  our  obtaining  possession  of  the  land,  India  can  never  be  more 
to  England  than  she  now  is.  Instead  of  sending  over  200,000,000/.  a 
year,  as,  according  to  my  estimate,  she  may  be  brought  to  do,  she  can 
never  send  more  t]ban  the  7,000,000/.,  or  whatever  is  the  amount  of  her 
present  remittance.  The  possession  of  the  land  is  the  keystone  qf  the 
archf  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  increased  wealth  depends; 
for  unless  British  subjects  are  allowed  to  be  proprietors  of  land,  no  large 
agricultural  surplus  can  ever  be  raised  for  the  use  of  England.  If  this 
d»ability,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  removed,  the  matter  is  decided  at  onoe, 
and  all  discussion  is  superfluous. 

The  whole  qu6ition>  therefore,  turns  on  whether  the  phjudicet  that  are 
entertained  on  this  subject,  by  the  public  bodies  and  public  characters  of 
England,  are  to  prevail  or  not?  if  they  do  prevail — and  prevail  they 
mott  probably  wii(— the  doom  of  Enf^and,  as  well  aa  that  of  India,  is 
fixed.  If  the  prohibitory  system  of  j&igland  is  to  eo&tinue,  and  the  agri- 
t^ultural  surplus  of  other  countries  is  never  again  to  be  admitted,  her 
wealdi  is  hermetically  sealed.  And  if  the  present  rdations  between  India 
and  Eni^aQd  are  to  undergo  no  ghamob,  then  is  every  hope  whioh  a 
chosen  few  now  cherish  of  realizing  Europe  in  India,  and  seeing  the  East 
rival  the  W^st  in  all  that  elevates  the  character  of  man,  idle  and  visionary. 
Nor  can  I  conceive  any  mortification  to  be  greater  than  that  which  a 
Governor  General  must  experience,  who  comes  out  here  witli  the  sanguine 
expectation  of  being  able  to  accomplish  every  good,  and  finds  at  last, 
after  all  his  efforts,  that  he  can  do  no  more  than  make  some  slight  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  give  some  slight  relief  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  He  has  no  authority  to  change  the  law  of 
equal  inheritance  into  a  law  of  primogeniture — no  authority  to  allow  British 
subjects  to  colonize  and  settle — no  authority  to  hold  out  to  the  natives  the 
practice  of  purer  morals  and  better  habits,  by  the  example  of  European 
manners.     He  can  effect  no  change  of  system^  by  which  he  can  enrich  the 


harvests  without  the  burden  of  tUllnfC  or  sowing  ?  This  is  the  ^reat  forbearance 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  **  they  neither  toil  nor  spin,"  but  live  upon  the  labour 
of  others,  and  maintain  a  state  not  far  removed  from  that  of  **  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,"  by  the  sweat  and  groans  of  millions.  They  wfftr  their  degraded  subjects 
to  sow  in  trouble  what  they  reap  in  ease ;  and  after  sweeping  the  earth  of  aU  its 
fraitB,  like  locusts  settling  on  a  fertile  country,  leaving  just  enough  to  give  the 
miserable  labourer  some  hope  of  subsisting  through  another  season,  to  produce  a 
second  harvest  for  their  future  gathering,  they  claim  infinite  praise  for  their  ab- 
stinence in  not  taking  from  him  the  land  also !  If  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Canning 
can  be  deceived  by  soch  wretched  sophistry  as  this,  it  It  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
others  should  be  so  easily  deluded.  But  there  is  certainly  no  man  in  England 
who  would  thank  a  foreign  conqueror  for  his  forbearance,  if  he  took  from  him  all 
the  prmluce  of  his  estates  except  just  sufficient  for  his  bare  subsistence :  he  would 
be  much  better  pleased,  no  doa>>t,  to  see  his  farms  purchased  by  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  and,  being  possessed  of  their  value  in  nftoney,  turu  it  to  some  other  account, 
than  be"  condemned  to  perpetual  toH  and  slayery,  on  the  soil  which  had  formerly 
yielded  him  pleasure  and,  abundance.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  thhigs  which  the 
East  India  Company  claim  praise  for  permitting  to  exist  in  India.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  people  of  England  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  interests,  in 
promoting  the  speedy  abolition  of  th«  eiclttsive  monopoly  of  such  a  Company  of 
chartereoacspots  J-JEdttor, 
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landed  interest,  or  raise  even  a  single  poor  family  to  a  state  of  comfort; 
nor  can  he  make  any  addition  to  the  supply  of  the  towns  to  increase  their 
population,  and  produce  and  create  a  powerful  manufacturing  body.  He 
can  bring  in  no  science  and  intelligence  to  advance  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, and  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  can  construct  no  aqueducts 
to  draw  off  the  water  of  rivers  at  a  high  level,  and  bring  it  down  to  a 
lower,  to  irrigate  large  districts.  He  cannot  even  relieve  the  ox  from  his 
burden  by  the  simple  improvement  of  roads  and  canals.  Wherever  he 
turns,  his  hands  are  tied,  and  his  powers  crippled.  He  can  do  niYthtag 
but  keep  things  as  they  are ;  and  keeping  things  as  they  are^  is  to  etenite 
the  reign  of  poverty  t^  superstUi<m,  and  aavage  igjunrance. 

CakiitU,  June  1823.  JOHN  WHEATLEY. 


•  When  ttie  father  of  a  Hindoo  family  is  iH,  and  conceired  to  be  past  hope  of 
recoTery,  it  is  not  onasual  for  the  sons  to  take  him  V>  the  side  of  a'  river,  and 
.suflfocate  him  in  the  miid;  and  then,  hy  way  of  preventing  the  widow  fh>m 
sharing  in  his  property,  they  work  upon  ner  superstitious  fears  to  induce  her  to 
bum  herself  with  his  hody.  Yet  persons  arc  not  waatiag  who  will  talk  of  the 
innocence  of  a  superstition  that  authorizes  children  to  smoUier  their  father j  and 
bum  their  mother  l-^Airruoa. 


SONG, — MY  HEART  STtLL  TURNS  TO  THEK, 


Alone!  alone!  unchangingly 

My  heart,  my  soul,  still  tarns  to  diee ; 

Tho'  busy  day 

May  caU  away 
My  thoughts  to  fame  or  fellow  men, 

When  fades  the  light, 

The  silent  night 
Beholds  each  thought  Uiine  own  again. 

II. 

My  thoughts  of  fame  they  fleet  away, 
As  glow-worms  fade  when  breaks  the  day, 

As  that  plant  f  dies 

In  Eastern  skies, 
When  morning^s  splendour  gilds  the  plain ; 

For  when  the  night  i 

Doth  meet  my  s^t, 
Each  thought,  my  love,  's  tlune  own  again.  R.  R» 

— — ^ —         '  —  ■     1*11        ■■  -  ■ 

t "  The  ^^moa  is  a  maf^iftcent  flower  before  tonrise,  but  which  immediate 
afterwards  facTeg  aad  falls.* WTiTSiHoa'a  ItluUru^m  9f  J^ptm, 
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COMBINATIONS   AMONG  BAST  INDIAN   DIRECTORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  Arj^leshire,  15tb  January  1824. 

I9  BBiKG  aaold  Indian,  lohg  since  retired  from  the  buatle  and  smoke 
of  the  metropolis  to  the  solitude  and  pure  air  of  a  country  liie,  can- 
sot  but  congratulate  the  public  on  the  recent  appearance  of  new 
monthly  lucubrations,  on  colonial  affairs,  whence  individuals  in  my  situ- 
ation may  periodicaUy  depend  upon  fairer  statements  of  such  matters 
than  have  yet  been  published  in  any  other  work  of  a  similar  nature.  As 
a  proprietor  also  of  East  India  stock,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  per- 
manent stability  of  a  liberal  joumi^  like  yours,  whose  editor  dares  to  be 
honest  and  upright  in  his  narrative  or  strictures,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
and  in  the  face  of  every  foe,  whenever  he  attempts  to  enlighten  the  com- 
munity at  large  on  any  theme.  Amidst  a  variety  of  abuses  that  exist  in 
the  Company's  home  concerns,  whether  commercial,  domestic,  or  literary, 
there  is  no  one  strikes  my  eyes  with  so  much  disgusting  prominency  as 
the  barefaced  methods  now  sidopted  to  render  the  contingent  or  annual 
elections  of  Directors  a  mere  farce,  and  the  boasted  security  of  a  ballot 
an  imposing  Comedy  of  Errors,  in  which  the  actors,  firom  first  to  last  are 
all  in  the  wrong  box ;  because  this  glaring  iniquity  may  soon  terminate 
with  a  tragedy  that  our  present  State  Performers  will  probably  play  more 
successfully  than  any  of  their  wily  predecessors  in  Anglo-Indian  politics. 
Though  my  principles,  as  an  honest  man  and  a  good  member  of  a  free 
state,  be  diametrically  opposed  to  every  species  of  monopoly,  still  my  pri^ 
vate  interest  prevails  over  conviction^  whenever  I  reflect  that  my  income 
may  be  greatly  impaired  by  the  transfer  of  our  empire  in  the  East  to  a 
government  in  the  West,  which  still  casts  a  longing  lingering  look  after 
the  boundless  patronage  of  the  fiedrest  portion  of  the  globe. 

That  a  downright  quid  pro  quo  traffic  has  for  years  been  carried  on 
between  the  electors  and  elected  in  LeadenKall-street,  no  person  who  is 
not  determined  to  be  blind  can  possibly  deny ;  but  the  evu  has  at  last 
reached  so  rfiameless  a  publici]^,  that  even  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  gene- 
rally worn  by  way  of  homage  to  inaolted  virtue,  is  now  rudely  torn  away 
from  the  electioneering  face  of  Corruption,  that  she  may  stalk  with  impu- 
nity in  open  day ;  though  a  prostitute,  in  fact,  more  infamous,  cannot  be 
found,  either  at  the  tread-mill,  in  the  house  of  correction,  or  at  Botany 
Bay.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  successive  cabals,  composed 
of  bo(h  saints  and  sinners,  who  have  been  flourishing  through  tlie  glowing 
columns  of  ephemeral  prints,  as  eloquent  recruiting  sergeants,  to  enlist 
mercenary  voters  on  the  side  of  their  favourite  competitors  for  casual  va- 
cancies in  the  Court  of  Directors ;  thus  gradually  reducing  every  inde- 
pendent Proprietor  to  a  state  of  helpless  bondage,  months  before  he  can 
conscientiously  pledge  bis  sufirage  to  any  candidate,  coming  in  so  ques« 
tionable  a  shape  on  that  stage,  where  ultimately  the  shadow  of  unbiassed 
choice  klone  remains,  as  the  miserable  ghost  of  honajide  election  for  the 
general  good# 

To  venal  sycophants  on  the  spot  this  mockery  may  have  its  charms, 
in  the  subsequent  distribution  of  loaves  and  fishes  among  a  time-sending 

OrmUHtrald^VolU  2P 
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crew ;  but  what  must  be  the  lot  of  absentees,  unable  or  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  scenes  so  revdting  to  every  \i'cll-constituted  mind ;  through  which 
it  is  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  diat  the  commonweal  of  o«r  Inidian  c(hi- 
quests  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  private  advantage  of  busy  canvassers  or 
greedy  politicians.  Mys^,  and  hundreds  more,  from  infirm  health, 
family  impediments,  with  a  variety  of  causes,  b^des  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  every  jobbing  junto  of  voters,  can  have  no  chance  of  influence 
enough  to  serve  our  connexions  ia  either  hemisphere,'  let  th^r  respective 
merits  be  ever  so  con^icuous ;  unless,  indeed,  we  could  act,  like  a  cer- 
tain hospital  for  incurables,  by  proxy — a  remedy  you  wili  «eitainty  deem 
even  far  worse  ^an  the  {H^sent  disease. 

The  only  cure,  in  my  humble  <^inion,  wodd  he  to  throw  the  dto&n  of 
election  as  widely  open  as  practicable,  by  fixing  a  day  for  every  quaMed 
eondidate  to  appear,  in  propria  peruana,  heme  a  Coort  of  ProfHieters^ 
purposely  assented  to  choose,  by  ballot,  aft  once,  the  individaai  who  lias 
then  given  the  best  aceount  of  his  previous  conduet  t»  those  judges  of 
comparative  daims  about  to  decide  the  fate  of  himself  and  rivals  for  a  seait 
in  the  Direction,  by  the  sttH  smafl  vcnee  of  reason  and  joiftiee.  To  tfa^i 
ordeal,  Iflcewise^  (he  six  vacated  members  by  rotation  ^idd  1m  yearly 
tiibSected,  and  on  similar  grounds,  which  would  effectually  obviate  iStit 
ffepetitian  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty  that  eecurrsd  only  three  weeks 
•go.  My  town  correspondent,  in  a  letter,  writes  me  in  these  woids :  **  I 
would  of  course  have  faithfully  executed  your  cpiunafssion  last  Friday, 
had  I  not  been  detained  at  die  India  House,  along  with  thirty  odier  gentle*' 
men  and  their  proieah,  from  ten  a.  M.  till  five  p.m.  becanse  even  4wo 
members  of  the  MiUtary  Commktee  for  P^issing  Cadets  codid  not  he 
found  at  dieir  posts  till  senate  as  five  o*clo<^,  vHien  the  ceiemony  dosed 
In  twenty  minutes.  Thank  God,  our  young  relative  passed  at  once, 
though  I  lost  a  who^  day  In  dancing  attendance;  but,  as  things  ale, 
Ihete  mishaps  cannot  be  helped,  and  silence  is  best.''  In  i^)i(e  <if  my 
prudent  fiiend's  caveat,  I  must  proceed  to  assett,  that  permanent  power 
invariably  tends  to  apoil  the  very  best  of  hearts,  whenee  tiie  insoience  of 
office  too  frequently  supplants  competitjonary  humility,  aA»:  a  long  lease 
Hfi  it  has  been  dbtained  by  hodk  or  by  crook. 

Should  dds,  my  first  commtmicatioB,  be  favouraUy  receiredj  I  may 
liereafWr  furnish  your  Review  wkfi  a  variety  of  animadvendons  on  men 
and  things  hdonging  to  that  imperium  in  imperio,  whidh  may  be  termed  a 
mercantile  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  worid.  The  i^iipping,  china, 
warehouse,  collegiate,  and  other  miscellaneous  departments,  wkh  the  grand 
luetd^  in  dbem,  ai«  all  peifectly  known  to  my  intelligent  correspond^  in 
London,  and  ^om  his  judicious  informatmn  I  may  be  able  to  send  yon 
occasionally  more  authentic  particulars  than  those  most  deeply  concerned 
may  Hke  to  read  in  a  publication  which  most  command  mulinsted  drcu- 
lation,  from  its  intrinsic  worth,  bodi  at  home  and  abroad. 

Permit  a  stranger  to  your  person,  but  not  to  your  sufferings  and  deseits, 
to  wish  you  all  the  happiness  you  so  ricWy  deserve  in  the  bosom  of  CMd 
England  and  your  own  family.     I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  sen^uit, 

SIacalpiv. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  communications  of  our  Corres*- 
pondent  on  the  topics  to  which  he  adverts,  and  be  proud  to  forward  the 
public-spirited  ^ews  with  wladi  be  appears  to  be  actuated  in  his  distant 
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retirement  We  tliaiik  him  also  for  his  gopd  wishes,  and  hope  to  deserve 
the  approbation  and  enjoy  the  assistance  of  all  who  think  and  feel  like 
bim  on  poWc  gromkk-^E^.] 


CLAIMS  OF  BAST  INDIANS. 

To  the  £diior  of  the  Colonial  Review. 

SIR,  Batli,  18th  Jiumary  1824. 

The  lively  interest  which  you  have  always  evinced  in  the  happtnesi 
of  those  who  i^iabit  the  East  India  Company's  domainS|  pointa  you 
Ibrcibly  oat  as  the  man  who  esteems  the  welfare  of  that  country  a  supreme 
good  to  our  own,  and  a  writer  Uiat  wiQ^aturally  admit  an  appeal  on  their 
behalf  on  all  proper  occasions,  such  as  the  following. 

There  was  formerly  admission  to  the  Company's  service  finely  con* 
ceded  to  the  sons  of  native  women,  by  European  fathers,  when  properly 
qualified  by  educatioa  for  that  high  calling,  m  eveiy  subordinate  d^>ai^ 
ment ;  this  indulgence,  however,  was  abruptly  prohibited,  for  motives 
that  I  shall  not  hafshly  censure,  lest-  they  might  be  proved  in  reality 
praiseworthy,  if  the  measure  were  ever  probed  to  the  bottom.  By  one 
political  blow  the  fair  prospects  of  an  innocent  race  of  beings  were  in  this 
manner  levelled  with  the  dust,  whence,  like  Lucifer,  they  never  oould 
hope  to  rise  again^  by  any  intellectual  efforts  or  physical  eneif  ies  within 
their  reach,  for  ages  to  come.  The  above  rigid  prohibition  was  followed 
of  course  by  a  wider  chasm  and  demarcation  of  separate  interests  between 
the  whole  and  half  castes,  which  disunion  continues  increasing  visibly  to 
the  present  day,  aiKl  may  yet  teraunate  in  resuks  devoutly  to  be  depre- 
cated by  every  lover  of  bis  lung,  his  country,  and  of  mankind. 

Wlm  steps  are  taken  by  the  rulers  oif  any  state,  evklently  calculated 
to  accelerate  some  impending  crisis,  instead  of  preventiag  or  proorastina^ 
ting  the  evil  day,  ifr  becomes  the  bounden  du^  <^  an  honest  member  of 
sodety  to  lift  up  his  voice,  though  aUme,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  b^ore 
it  be  too  late.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  an  individual,  himself 
ftctually  descended  from  native  East  Indian  progenitorsi  has  had  the 
merk  of  imitating  the  Mosaic  law,  by  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  parent 
on  the  second  generation,  in  a  new  regulation,  just  adopted,  for  shutting 
the  door  against  the  sons  of  every  person,  whose  father  or  mother  had, 
what  is  illiberally  termed,  black  blood  in  their  veins.  Being  myself  in 
that  degraded  predicament,  I  dare  not  trust  iny  pen  to  Write  what  my 
heart  dictates  agaimt  the  enemy  to  his  own  race,  who  has  dared  to  pro- 
pose such  a  law,  or  those  who  have  inhumanly  sanctioned  it,  without 
weighing  the  consequences  on  liMHisaads  yet  unborn,  who  will  despise  the 
autlMffB  of  their  unmerited  disgrace  so  long  as  they  live. 

Ydu  may  again  hear  from.  Sir,  your  desponding  servant, 

Oraubson  of  AN  Indian  P&inoess. 
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TiiBHR  's  something  swaet  in  sitting  thus  alone^ 
Thinking  of  hearts,  alas !  which  beat  no  more — 
'Till  fancy  peopleth  with  their  voice  the  moan 
The  night-breeze  makes,  as  with  the  poplar  boar 
It  passing  struggles  :— on  the  pebbly  shore 
Seated  at  night,  when  winds  and  waves  were  still, 
IVe  thus  the  dark  stream,  whispering  evermore 
While  lapsing  to  the  ocean,  heard — at  will 
"Would  I  co«jld  wake  such  strains  as  now  my  spirit  fill ! 

II. 

I  listen  to  the  wind — it  speaks  of  days 

Of  youthful  study  and  of  youthful  bliss,  * 

"When  the  wild,  deep,  deep-rooted  thirst  of  praise 
Was  wakened  first  on  such  a  night  as  this — 
When  wandering  forth  from  sports  I  well  conM  miss, 
I  saw  the  bright  round  moon  in  parest  sky, 
Listening  die  sea's  blue  wavelets  curling  kiss 
The  BilT«r  sliorc,  which  to  my  raptured  eye'. 
Stretched  gHttering  far  and  wide  in  heaven's  bright  panoply. 

IIL 

Gods  !  there  is  inspiration  in  the  night ! 
Unknown,  uncherished  in  the  busy  hour. 
When  all  things  walk  abroad  by  common  light, 
And  bound  upon  the  turf,  or  crop  the  flower 
Of  day ;  now  purer  thoughts  exert  their  power 
With  simple,  perfect,  undistracted  sway : 
Night  stilleth  those  rude  cares  that  would  devour 
Our  soft  serenity,  and  drives  away 
Those  useless  sluggish  drones,  who  waste  our  hours  by  day. 

IV. 

Now  muster  round  the  awful  shades  of  those 
I  might  have  loved,  alive— and  worship,  dead  j 
And  each  great  spirit,  as  it  flitting  goes 
Back  to  the  worid  of  night,  a  thrilling>dread, 
Severely  pleasing,  leaves :  I  bow  my  head 
To  all  and  each  of  this  immortal  throng ; 
Hoping — ^vain  thought! — that  when  my  earthly  bed 
Receives  me,  then  this  mighty  train  among 
I  too  may  walk,  a  sprite  immortalized  by  song ! 

Sept  1823.  Bioir. 
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PHEbBNT  STATB  Of   GRBAT' BRITAIN, 

(Omdudedfiomp.'m.) 

AcTUATSD  by  a  desire  to  mingle  infeimfttkm  with  -entertaiiiment^ 
and  to  make  our  pages  a  record  of  important  fact8  as  well  as  a 
receptacle  for  accurate  opinionSj  we  obtained  from  the  laborious 
investigations  of  one  well  qualified  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  the 
mass  of  statistical  details  embodied  in  the  article  given  in  pur  last 
Number  (p.  91,)  "  On  the  Present  State  of  Great  Britain,  <Jom- 
pared  with  former  periods  of  her  history/'  The  result  of  the  infor- 
mation therein  exhibited  was  not  of  the  most  gratifying  nature : 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  data  is  an  object  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  nature  of  the  inferences :  if  the  first  is  established,  we  may 
r^et,  but  ought  not  to  conceal,  the  truth  of  the  last,  however 
unpfdatable  to  those  who  would  fain  indulge  visions  of  pleasure  even 
when  painful  realities  stare  them  in  the  face.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  motive  of  the  inquiry  was  not  to  establish  a  favourite 
position,  nor  to  support  a  previous  pledge :  there  was  no  resolution 
to  come  to  any  particular  result  -~  no  interests  of  party  to  be 
served  in  exhibiting  an  unfavourable  view.  The  investigation  was 
commenced,  as  all  such  inquiries  should  be,  with  a  detenmnation 
to  follow  wherever  truth  should  lead :  despising  the  timid  policy 
which  would  restrain  the  ardour  of  investigation,  from  a  fear  of  its 
disclosing  too  much.  If  the  data  are  correct — and  no  one  cau  be 
justified  in  presuming  the  contrary  without  something  beyond  mere 
assertion  to  enforce  it — the  inferences  are  inevitable:  and  it 
would  be  worse  than  idle  to  resist  such  evidence. 

Tlie  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue  has  by,  some  been  opposed 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  population  exhibited  in  the 
article  in  question  :  but  the  actual  condition  of  the  mass  of  people 
in  a  country  like  this,  is  not  to  be  determined  by  such  a  criterion. 
They  are  happy  and  well  provided,  in  proportion  as  they  retain  the 
wages  of  labour  to  command  the  means  of  enjoyment.  The 
revenue  floiuishes  by  their  necessary  expenditure  of  these  means, 
often  in  a  way  that  lessens  instead  of  increasing  their  pleasure, 
l^e  wealth  of  the  people  is  to  be  considered  on  the  increase  when 
they  are  able  to  lay  by  a,  portion  of  their  eamings.for  a  day  of  need. 
The  increase  of  the  revenue  is  often  madf;  up  by  all  this  being 
expended  instead  of  saved.  Increased  consumption  of  stamps, 
and  conveyance  of  letters,  will  swell  the  revenue  in  these  particular 
departments :  but  vexatious  law-suits,  ruinous  to  both  parties,— 
bankruptcies, — atid  such  public  excitements  as  the  proceedings 
agwist  the  late  Queen — :and  the  recent  trial  of  Thurtell,  will 
increaae  this :  the  revenue  will  be  thus  augmented ;  but  are  the 
people  the  better  off  for  this  ?    In  short,  a;  a  gener^  rule,  it  may 
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be  said  that  the  revenue  increases  by  so  much  as  is  ialcenfrom  the 
means  of  enjoyment  possessed  by  the  people :  while  their  comforts 
are  increased  by  S6  itiuch  ad  is  left  to  tHeir  comitiahd:  so  that,  as 
in  times  of  war,  the  revenue  may  be  greasy  increased,  while  the 
comforts  of  the  people  may  be  greatly  diminished,  and  in  timeo 
«f  fMJtt4se4h«  flnr^rseof  this  may  h^pea  \  fot  il  is  beyond  doubt  chait 
this  l^atfesl  qti£iiitit)r  of  ptoastiDe  might  bft  enjoy^  if  taxes  vkm 
titbgethcjT  abblkihed  and  the  rofemie  mhiced  to  nathing.  Stach  a 
stilte  erf  f MiigS  il  it^,  of  cmim^,  pctssibte  in  a  dirlli^ded  coulitty,  afi4 
thsdef  Hn  orgettiis^d  goiremtnent :  but,  unlessl  It  be  tmc  that  the 
gf  ^itlfer  the  amoiiitt  of  taxes  the  greater  thtf  happiness  of  those  who 
pfty  th^n^— ^it  €di\  neter  be  an  aeburat^  mode  of  reasoning  to  say^ 
thill  th^  ttlasd  of  th^  people  cantlot  be  suffering  more  thah  at  any 
fotm^f  period,  h^eeoJM  the  revenue  is  flourbfaing. 

We  hare  tliought  it  neees^ary  to  preface  the  coudution  of  thii 
dMe^  ^  Oti  the  Present  State  of  Brieain  emitparedwMi  former  p»- 
rt^ds  of  her  history/'  with  the  few  obsenrations  thrown  out  abi^Oy 
M  justie^  to  the  individual  to  whose  hiborious  itiresiigations  wa  airo 
ttiiMbtl^  f(dr  the  intefestfaig  and  raluabte  Aicts  brought  tc^^ethet  whb 
so  lAueh  cl^clhi^iS  in  different  pohits  of  view*  It  would  hat«  been 
moi^  ^Ufying  to  our  (belingsj  if  tte  results  shown  by  him  had 
been  mor^  Indicative  Of  prosperity  and  happiness :  but  our  feelings 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  question  of  fttct.  It  nuiy  be 
ptainful  and  humiliating;  but  our  only  inquiry  should  be — is  it 
true  ?  We  are  satisfied  that  the  unwillingness  to  meet  truth  foce 
to  face,  whieh  is  so  eommon  to  almost  every  ctoas  of  readers  ki 
the  present  day^  is  a  base  desertion  of  moral  duly^  and  a  degree 
of  mental  cowardice  which  will  ere  long  be  h^d  in  deserved 
contempt, 

H&vihg  said  thus  thueh,  to  meet  the  olijeetions  of  those  who 
think  the^e  inquiries  niight  be  spared  in  a  publication  like  ouif 
own,  we  shall  let  the  writer  sptok  for  himself  ^  and  concluding  the 
article  in  the  present  Number^  shall  not  perhaps  again  have  oc«- 
easion  to  recur  to  the  sul^ject. 

In  speaking  <rf  the  cdriseqiiences  of  the  late  war,  it  had  been  bsual  to 
estimate  the  expense  which  it  inairred,  at  the  additional  amotlm  of 
taxes  and  bans  raised  within  the  period  17918—1816,  which  ainouMed 
ito  about  eleVen  hundr^  miHions  of  fwtmds  starftng;  but  this  a^ppeafs  a  i^^ 
Mlaeiotts  conchi^on.  The  expense  of  the  war,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term^  being  oidy  the  sum  or  vahie  of  the  sabstanee  or  pzoducts  of  thd 
country  exported,  over  and  above  the  Value  of  the  substance  or  foreign 
products  imp(Nrted ;  which  in  the  tweatyfthree  years,  including  the  91 
millions  value  of  gold  coined  at  the  Mint  since  the  restoration  of 
Charles  \\.  (all  of  which  had  disappeared  by  1811),  amounted  to  from 
550  to  600  millions,  being  but  about  half  the  amount  usually  inferred  as 
the  ex|)6nse  of  the  wdr  5  or  to  a  sum,  corresponding  (or  thereabouts)  With 
^e  suiu  raised  by  IbanSj  and  the  increiksed  issue  of  MlU  or  n^^n-btriUsb 
repres^tations  of  amount. 
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ThB  tautfm  ot  tixport  oTerimport,  as  fieur  u  the  oomjaeveuJ  adr/Boturm 
iren  ooncmmd,  Msg  equalized  )yy  d^  amounjt  of  bilb  <lijMrn  ^  th» 
cemmiflsarieB  and  agents  of  the  Bnlifih  Gorerument  in  foreign  paits^  to 
sustain  the  external  operadoss  of  the  w$tr^  and  which  bills  prove  to  have 
amounted  to  a  sum  corresponding  (or  thereabouts)  with  the  exicess  of 
export  over  import,  and  also  widi  tbe  amount  raised  by  funding  and  the 
iaenajsedasMttofidedrepfvscBtatioos  of  aiaeuBti^  bills.  Thedi&ppnea 
htttweeo  snch  sam  and  Ae  mm  total  of  6ie  additional  amouDjt  qttwm 
end  loaas  raised,  sesobuig  it^lf  into  a  MMre  BomiiMd  iBcp«a$e  in  th^ 
deneoinatioii  4if  amoiat,  ofMndag  to  the  ioM  ^F^^ 
the  community,  and  to  the  real  injury  of  another  ^aeif  (the  gie^fM  p 
9tt«kher»)  eonstitvdng  a  dfaJangwuent.  and  per?efeion  of  t)w  weeyiyes  of 
the  countxy,  nther  tiban  an  exhaustion  or  waste,  whi^  9ipm  fca«  )p  ^li4 
to  be  entitled  to  atand  Hnder  die  head  of  expense. 
<  The  eSedm,  howerer,  of  such  derangement  and  jpnervenion  siiice  the 
Nrauoation  oi  the  war,  hare  led  to  an  extent  of  wae^  a^d  evhaiisriee» 
moie  deplorable  than  aM  the  conseqnencce  of  tiMB  war  pii^Uselber.  It  wffl 
he  sees,  on  a  carded  exenwnation  of  die  taMes  iitteiled  in  e«r  pnsent 
Nofuher,  that  Great  Biitaio,  siAeetheljenoDiaatMs  of  t}ie.war>)M«i  greadl/ 
Wna^sedthe  qvaniity  of  her  produde  ^sported,  for  a  ftJOgweifirely  de^ 
fffiOMgTalBe;  a  ctecueMtanoe  which  might  heme  promil  of  n0  impertr 
aace,  had  die  ioiBigai  peodnots  imposted  ioeceaeed  in  a  "Tfnifrirtiajpag 
^Matity,  as  such  iacreaae  in  the  tfMJoiaiy  of  imports  could  oivy  haYsa 
taken  place  at  a  comi^BODding  decnfesffi  of  value;  die  country,  colleotively, 
would  then  have  had  a  quid  pro  quo^  and  although  the  derangement  le* 
•uhing  £rom  ih/^  variation  in  value  might  have  pcoduc^ed  jjojurious  ooa- 
sequences  to  some,  diey  would|have  been  but  temporaxy  and  iprignificant, 
when  companed  with  die  permaaent  beaefits  w^ich  wuflt  inerijtaijly  bare 
wgwltad  fiom  an  extended  iMbeKhaai^  of  productions,  oa  mtMmally  ledi- 
proeal  tenns.  Bat  die  faot  is,  se  6ar  from  any  ineMaae  td  ipwatily  siaoe 
the  tenoinalian  of  the  war,  (he  qaantky  of  fimign  peod^piets  impeiUid  an* 
naaHy^joaan  average  of  the  thsee  last  yearn,  is  actually  less  thaa  it  wa$ 
ammally,  on  an  avarage  of  the  ^re  yean,  1798 — 1802,  whilst  the  quaa* 
faHgr  expoated  has  nearly  douUed  since  that  period,  and  the  value  thereof 
consequendy  decjpeased  oae  half.  The  quantity  of  British  produi^  axid 
teanntactunes  exported  fUMiually,  on  an  average  of  the  tan  years,  179ft-— 
1807,  was  24,457,721/.,  die  real  vahie  of  which  wa^  d^clend  ta 
annerage  40,707,^1/. ;  widlst  in  1B22  the  qaandty  of  Bnddb  praduce 
and  manufactures  exported,  amounted  to  43,568,490/.  the  real  vafane  of 
jphich  was  declared  at  only  36,176^97/.  heoag  an  excess  jo£  qaajpdty 
axp(»ted  in  i822,  not  only  in  compadson  widi  dM  qnandly  expected 
annaally  on  an  avetage  ef  die  ten  yiears  1798—1807,  fant  over  a^ 
ahora  ^ae  quantity  of  foreign  pcoductioDS  imported,  of  po  less  Ihaa 
21,822,724/.  the  valae  of  which,  according  to  die  value  of  tlud  aMue 
eoauQodides  on  an  avarage  of  the  ten  yeam,  1798'— 1807,  amoiunts  to  ao 
leai  aeum  diaa  37,220,29^/.,  hi  xelereaoe  to  which,  it  may  perhftps  he 
aaid^  idiat  machinery  hi^s  contributed  to  this  increase  or  excess  of  export; 
aaddiat  the  decrease  of  value  is  a  ooaseqaence,  and  a  natural  one  too,  of 
its  eAictttal  2^)piicaden ;  but  adjgiitting  this  explanation,  the  just  inference 
md  condasion  to  which  it  leads,  isdiis,  vur.diat  the  in^portant  dascoreriee 
o<  Adnnd^  4Uid  Watt,  with  the  whde  host  of  inventory  have  beaa 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  any  one  and  every  one  but  Great  Britakheieei^ 
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Machinery,  as  at  present  existing  in  Great  Britain,  is  unquestionably  all 
powerful  and  unparalleled  in  its  noeans  of  contributing  to  the  enjoyment 
and  happiness  of  man ;  but  power  requires  to  be  estimated  not  exclusiyely 
in  reference  to  its  extent,  but  in  reference  to  its  application,  and  the 
restraints  by  which  it  is  controlled ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  for  od 
tins  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  exclusively  turn,  that  unless  it  be 
controlled  by  restraints  and  regulations,  a^^licable  to  and  commensurate 
with  its  extent,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  disorder,  devastation,  and 
distress,  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  is  calculated  to  produce  advantages 
under  the  most  judicious  restraints  and  regulations  tl^at  can  possibly  bo 
applied  in  its  control. 

It  is,  howeyer,  not  material  to  the  present  view  of  the  question,  whether 
mathinery  has  contributed  to  the  excess  of  export  or  not.  It  will  be 
found,  that  the  aggregate  remuneration  for  manufiacturing  labour,  ha» 
been  reduced,  as  near  as  posdble,  to  a  corresponding  sum  annually,  to 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  ; 
but  this,  although  a  curious  and  interesting  coincidence  in  itself,  might 
be  of  no  importance,  because,  had  the  quantity  of  foreign  productions  im- 
ported, increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  exported,  as  that  (as  previously  stated)  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  great  national  benefits,  the  artisan  would  then  have  ob* 
tained  a  quantity  of  all  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort,  proper* 
tionate  to  the  quantity  he  obtained  under  the  higher  money  rate  oi  remu- 
neration for  labou^r — ^proving  that  price  and  value  are  mere  relative 
and  not  positire  terms.  But  ihe  most  important  feature  of  the  case,  and 
one  which  constitutes  a  coincidence  still  more  curious  and  interesting 
than  the  one  just  adverted  to,  is  this,  viz,  that  the  increa$e  of  taxation 
since  1798  exactly  corresponds  with  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  British 
produce  and  manu&ctures  annually  exported  since  that  period;  and  alscy 
with  the  annual  diminution  in  the  remuneration  for  manufactoring  labour, 
and  then,  although  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  one  order  of  production 
(manufactured  or  artificial)  necessarily  produces  a  corresponding  diminu^ 
tion  in  the  other  order  of  production  (ag^cultural  or  natural),  or  vice 
versai  the  increased  taxation  occasions  the  consuming  price  of  ail  foreign 
productions,  as  well  as  <rf  all  taxed  internal  productions,  to  be  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  thisy  were  previous  to  1798 ;  consequently  the  artisans  and 
labourers,  in  their  collective  capacities,  sustain  a  privation  equal  in  extent 
to  the  aggregate  annual  diminution  in  the  amount  of  their  remuneration 
for  labour,  say  of  37,220,298/.  per  ann. ;  which  sum,  corre^nding  ex-* 
actly  with  the  annual  increase  of  taxation,  it  proves  to  demonstration^ 
that  the  entire  burden  and  expensive  consequences  of  the  war  have  fallen 
not  upon  those  on  whom  it  ought  in  justice  to  have  fallen,— those  who  ex- 
cited and  aggravated  it, — but  upon  those  who  sustained  it  under  its  opera- 
tion, and  who  bore  its  evils  with  enduring  patience  under  the  false  and 
delusive  promises  held  out  to  them,  of  the  advantages  they  were  ulti- 
mately to  derive  froin  it, — the  artisans  and  productive  labourers  of  the 
country :  and  what  adds  to  the  aggravation  of  their  case  is  this,  that 
those  who  are  maintained  in  luxury  out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  are 
benefited  by  the  circumstances  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  the  ii\juries  and 
prirations  sustained  by  the  suffering  classes,  the  produce  of  whose  labour 
and  industry,  indirectly  or  insidioiislyi  is  laid  under  coBtribution  to  sup- 
port them. 
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UR.  GRANT— -MR.  RANDLB  JACKSO!^— AND  THR  BAST  INDIA 
SHIPPING  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  OrimUal  BerahL 

Sib,  London,  Janiwry  16,  1814. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  present  in  the  General  Conrt  on  the  17di 
of  December  last,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Smidi, 
to  impress  on  the  Proprietors  that  the  important  reform  in  the  shippiog 
of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  mainly  efifected  by  the  assistance 
of  the  late  Mr.  Grant,  as  I  should  then,  perhaps  the  only  proprietor  pre- 
sent able  to  do  so  of  his  own  knowledge,  ha^e  given  a  direct  contoradictioa 
to  his  statements.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  debate,  that  Mr.  Hume 
did  contradict  Mr.  Smith's  assertions ;  but  he  omitted  to  state,  or  the 
Reporters  to  report,  aome  in^wrtant  documents,  which,  when  known, 
must  at  once  show  the  unfairness  of  giriBg  to  Mr.  Grant  ihe  merit  that 
WHS  due  to  Mr.  Henchman,  Mr.  Handle  Jackson,  Sir  David  Scett,  and 
a  few  other  independent  Proprietors,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  :act 
on  those  occasions. 

It  was  an  arduous  and  important  jstruggle ;  and,  if  the  saving  of 
many  millions  sterling  to  the  Company,  in  the  item  of  freight,  is  of 
importance,  there  is  no  man  at  present  in  the  Court,  either  within  or 
witboat  the  bar,  who  deserves  so  well  of  the  Proprietors  as  Mr.  Randlo 
Jackson,  who,  I  understand,  was  preeent  in  the  Court,  but  took  no  part 
In  the  debate. 

I  hope  you  will  give  publicity  in  the  Oriental  Herald  to  the 
following,  being  a  few  of  the  many  documents  I  have  by  me  on  that 
subject,  that  the  unfair  claim  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grant's  friends,  both  in 
the  Asiatic  Journal  and  in  the  Debate,  may  be  prq>eriy  estimated. 

Air  Old  Proprietor^ 


Documents  relating  to  the  Reform  in  the  Freights  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Shipping^ 

1773.— The  Committee  of  Secrecy  rq>orted  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
kUeraim^  <<  That  the  chief  cause  of'^the  Company's  extravagant  expense  in 
frdghts  was,  their  having  taken  into  th«r  service  a  peater  number  of  ships 
than  they  could  properly  empky ;  for  of  late  they  had  in  their  service  eighfy- 
seven  ships,  whereas  nffy-five  were  more  than  sufficient  for  Uieir  trade.'*-^ 
Again :  the  same  Committee  report,  *<  That  from  the  great  number,  opu- 
knee,  and  various  interests  of  the  owners  of  shipping,  due  economy  is  prevented^ 
as  by  these  drcmnstsnces  they  are  enabled,  not  only  to  obtam  too  hi^  ^ 
frei^tage,  but  are  likewise  exempted  from  the  necewary  control  *'-^lt  ^rtbet 
appeared  from  this  Report,  **  That  ;tbe  ibeight  paid  within  the  preceding  tea 
/ears,  L  e.  from  176S  to  1773^  amountedto  £5,01B,16S.  0.  6.  sterling.^ 

In  1781,  the  Company's  Committee  of  Shipping  repwt,  •*  That  they  hav* 
Aot  had  it  in  dieir  power^  notwithsCsnding  they  have  held  out  great  encou- 
n^ement  to  expect  a  fiii^Mnable  alteration  in  ^e  cargoes  consigi^  front 
China,  to  induce  the  Owners  to  relax  in  ihmr  detnands  $  they  therefore  coiAd 
not  lefrun  ^^m  intimating  to  thc^  Owners,  th^t  the  presetit  distress  of  th^ 
Compai\yibrt<auia|e  was  sndv&tl  the  Osurt  must  he  forced  to  tdlfmk  U 
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any  terms  they  should  think  proper  to  insUt  vpon,  however  dUadvantageous  to 
the  Company^  as  there  was  no  oilier  channel  thfou^  which  the  Company 
could  get  a  supply  of  shipping."  .    _ 

In  April  1791,  in  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  Mr.  Fiott  moved,  and 
Mr.  Randle  Jackson  successfully  supported,  *'  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
Court,  copies  of  all  proposals  for  receiving  of  tenders,  and  also  of  all  tenders 
fur  building  of  ships  for  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  letting  of  ships  for 
hire  to  the  East  India  Company,  from  the  1st  January  1780  to  the  present 
time ;  with  the  Answers  and  Resolutions  of  Committees  and  Courts  thereon; 
together  with  the  prices  agreed  to  be  given  for  the  hire  of  ships  in  each  of  the 
said  years,  according  to  their  respective  destinations.  And  also  copies  of  anj 
Agreements  or  Resoludons  of  the  Court,  or  any  Committee  of  Directors, 
which  may  have  been  made,  resjjecting  all  or  an^  of  the  ship-owners,  on  the 
subject  of  shipping,  during  the  said  period.'' 

N.  B.—lnt7SS  the  aggregate  amount  of  freight  for  that  season 
was  estimated  at  38,000  tons  at  £S3.  per  ton £1,089,000 

In  1792^  the  exertions  which  bad  been  made  had  obtained  the 
following  reduction;  viz.  3^000  tons^  average  £%i.  6.  0. 
per  ton ,...•., 701,250 

Making^  the  saving  then  effected  in  one  year  ..........     £387,750 

But  it  then  became  notorious,  and  admitted  by  several  Directorsy 
"  that  the  whole  freights  might  be  obtained  at  £18.  per  tun, 
M)  effect  on  33,000  tons  a  further  saving  at  £3.  5^  0.    [See 
_  Wood/am  History  of  the  Shipping  Question,] 107,«50 

£495,000 

In  May  9, 1792,  m  the  General  Cpurt  of  PrQjjrietors,  Mr,  FioU  moved, 
and  Mr.  K-.  Jackson  seconded,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  that, 
owing  to  the  mode  long  practisc^d  for  conducting  the  shipping  affairs  of  the 
Company,  a  higher  price  than  necessary  has  been  paid  for  many  years  past, 
and  is  now  paymg,  tor  the  freights  in  its  service."  This  motion  was  carried, 
in  the  General  Court,  but  lost  upon  tlie  ballot. 

In  the  same  month,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1792,  Mr.  E.  Jackson  moved, 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  it  is  expedient  for  the  Directors,  on  the 
part  of  the  East  India  Company,.^  engage  in  future,  as  well  for  the  building 
as  for  the  hire  of  ships  for  their  service,  hypuhHc  contract.**  This  was  de- 
feated by  an  amendment  in  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1793. 

Mr.  Thos.  Henchman  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  JacksoQ  seconded,  "  That  this 
CoLULiiu  cuiicur  iii  upli.iuii  with  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dnnrlas,  that  the 
freight  of  the  ships  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  setf- 
tlcd  once  for  all,  on  a  fair  and  equiuble  fooling;  and  that  the  Court  of  l>»ec- 
tors  be  requested  to  take  tlie  same  into  their  consideration,  as  well  as  such 
further  reeulations  in  respect  to  the  hiring  and  building  of  ships  in  future,  as 
shall  enable  the  Company  to  carry  on  tlicir  tratie  bencelorward  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  and  propose  and  lay  before  this  Court  such  arrangements  as  they 
think  best  suited  to  that  purpose,  in  order  that  some  permanent  system  may 
be  established,  upon  principles  of  fuirf  well-regulated,  and  open  competition^ 
^utthe  said  system  not  to  atlectthe  existing  ships,  which  it  is  the  wish  md 
recommendation  of  this  Court  to  continue  in  iheir  service,  at  a  fixed  raUe> 
aud  in  preference,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  judged  fit  for  the  same." 

N.  B.  At  this  period  the  amount  amiually  paid  for  freieht  considerably  «K- 
ceeded  a  million  sterling ;  and  it  was  alleged,  and  offered  to  be  proved,  that 
tlie  partial  adoption  of  the  system  had  already  (comparLag  the  then  pflceof 
freight  with  the  highest  price  of  the  old  owners,)  placed  the  Company  in  a  • 
f9i|r59  of  ^.^Yinglulf  a  million  per  aniiumi — {See  Wood/uirs  Debates,),  ..  • 
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In  1790,  the  owners  demanded  for  the  aggregate  freight  £1,655,839 
The  Directors  obtained  it  for 1,472,506 

They  sated  that  year,  inchiding  50,000/.  dismantled 

tonnage 233,S16 

Seeth€ir  Report,  Feb,  5, 1796. 

In  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors  (specially  called),  on  Wednesday, 
May  IS,  1795.  Mr.  R.  Jackson  moved,  "  Ihat  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court, 
it  is  Just  and  emiitable,  and  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  interests  or 
the  East  India  Company,  to  extend  the  same  principle  of  regulation  to  the 
Pn^rietors  at  large,  as  is  ordained  by  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sections 
of  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Bye-laws,  in  respect  of  Directors,  viz, 

"  Section  3. — Item,  It  is  ordained,  That  if  any  debate  shall  arbe  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  concerning  any  Director,  or  any  matter  or  thing  whevein 
any  Director  shall  be  personally  concerned,  every  such  Director,  having  been 
first  heard,  shall  witharaw  during  such  debate^  and  when  the  question  there*  • 
upon  is  put. 

"  Section  4. — Item,  It  is  ordained,  That  no  Director  shall  give  his  vote  for 
any  lot  of  goods  bought  at  the  Company'a  side,  or  for  making  any  allowance 
for  any  eo<Ms  so  boitgot,  wherein  he  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  concerned." 

*^  And, 'therefore,  this  Court  doth  agree,  That  henceforward  no  Proprietor 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or  ballot  upon  any  question,  in  a  general  C^urt,  re- 
lating to  any  contract  which  he  may  be  negociating,  or  which  he  shall  have 
entered  into  with  the  East  India  Company,  nor  upon  any  question  in  which 
he  shall  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  distinct  from  his  general  interest  < 
as  a  Proprietor  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  Company;  and  that  this  regulation 
be  made  a  bye-law  of  the  Company." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Henchman.    It  was  debated  throughout  as  a 
shipping  question.    The  Owners,  on  a  division,  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  , 
viz.lbran  adjournment— Ayes,  110;  Noes,  37. 

This  was  nearly  the  last  earnest  struegle  in  the  General  Court.    A  majority 
of  the  Directors,  finding  the  sense  ofGovemment,  which  almost  personally  • 
upheld  David  Scott,  had  now  come  round,  and  were  fighting  their  ground  by  . 
inches  with  the  Owners  in  the  Shipping  Committee. 

The  feilowine  was  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jackson's  repl^,  as  reported  by 
Woodfall,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Debates : 

**  Mr.  Jackson  said,  he  had  now  humbly  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  leading. 
arguments  against  the  motion  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  make :  he 
had  been  led  into  greater  length  than  he  intended,  but  he  hoped  the  Court  . 
would  have  the  go^ness,  not  only  to  impute  it  to  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  measure,  hut  to  his  great  anxiew(as  perhaps  it  might  be  the  last  lime 
that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  addressing  them  upon  tliis  subject),  ihat^ 
the  proposition  should  stand  clear  before  them.    He  hoped  the  Court  would 
xu>w*entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  he  ibimded  it,  or  of  its  . 
legality,  its  justtce,  and  its  erpediency.    He  admitted  it  to  be  directly  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  great  question  of  Shipping.    It  was  now  some 
years  since  (in  the  course  of  his  endeavours  to  attain  to  a  reform  of  the 
a&irs  of  the  East  India  Company),  he  had  been  led  to  the  study  of  tliat  parti-  . 
cttlar  question,  themagnituae  ot  which  soon  filled  him  with  astonishment! 
Had  he  passed  it  cOrsorily  over,  he  might  ))erhaps,  like  many  oilier  pro- 
piietors,  in  voting  upon  it,  have  consulted  only  his  feelings,  his  intere«:t,  or  . 
Bis  connections.    But  when  he  found  it  to  involve  not  only  millions  of  the 
Company's  property,  and  every  hope  of  pecuniary  aid,  which  the  public 
might  kistly  build  upon,  but  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  iheir 
myriads  of^  inhabitants,  who  depended  upon  the  facility  of  import  and  ex* 
port  t — when  he  traced  (as  be  had  stated  upon  a  former  occasion)  the  melaur 
choFf  and  progressive  departure  of  the  carrying  trade  from  the  Company  to  \ 
Foreigners,  whose  interests  were  in  direct  hostihty  with  their  own,  ai^d  whom ,, 
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he  found  transferring,  with  most  alarming  rapidity,  the  commerce  of  India, 
to  the  ContinenU  of  Europe  and  America,  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Aough  their  quantum  of  tonnage  at  first  was  insignificant  and  contemptible, 
it  now  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  Company ;— when  these  facts  opened 
upon  hb  mind,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  pursue  the  question  to  the  point 
he  had  done,  or  sacrifice  every  patriotic  and  manly  impulse,  to  consideratioi» 
of  the  most  sordid  nature.  He  was  not  so  new  to  the  world  as  to  be  inscn* 
sible  to  the  remarks  which  might  follow  one  of  his  profession,  pursuiag, 
with  so  much  eamesmess,  the  interest  of  a  Corporation,  whose  dividend 
could  not  be  diminished  without-  a  convulsion  of  pubhc  credit.  He  knew 
that  the  yery  powerful  and  affluent  body,  whose  emoluments  he  attacked^ 
must  entertain  against  him  the  greatest  displeasure;  that  the  bodjr  of  Pro- 
prietors ta~whose  service  he  devoted  himself,  might,  at  first,  think  him 
officious  and  romantic,  and  that  even  the  Directors,  for  whom  he  bad  ever  UAt, 
and  testified  the  most  unfeigned  respect,  would  regard  every  impeachment 
of  the  past  conduct  of  the  CompaDy,  as  in  some  degree  reflecting  \i^ii 
themselves.  These  were  difficulties  which  he  had  braved,  without  being 
callous  to  them,  and  he  should  ever  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result. 

**  Many  that  were  then  present  in  that  Court,  had  beheld  the  progr^s  of  the 
question,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Shipping  Interest,  in  every  stase  of  it.  They 
had  endeavoured  to  ridicule  it  in  tne  person  of  an  honourable  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Fiott)  whose  persevering  spirit  first  entered  the  lists  witfi  them;  thej  • 
next  attempted  to  refute,  and  wnen  that  was  found  impossible,  they  sou^t 
to  villify  it,  by  the  most  unfounded  insinuations  against  the  characters  of  the 
advocates,  as  if  those  could  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  its  merits.  AU 
these  attempts  had  proved  equally  abortive  1  The  question  had  been  gia« 
dually  unfolaed ;  it  had  been  brought  forward  in  difierent  shapes,  and  each 
succeeding  debate  had  been  supported  by  such  statements  from  the  records 
of  the  Company  as  it  was  impossible  to  contradict.  The  independent  Pro* 
prietors  waked  as  from  a  dream,  the  broad  shame  came  staring  them  in  the 
face,  and  they  wondered  how  they  could  have  been  imposed  on  so  long.  Itie 
txmversiun  of  the  Directors  followed,  and  with  an  openness  and  candour  that 
reflected  upon  them  the  highest  honour,  the}'  declared  their  ultimate  and 
decided  opmlon  to  be  in  favour  of  fair  and  open  comj^etitien.  But  they  d&» 
clared  it  in  vain  I  .  Their  flr^mcn^,  it  was  true,  were  irresistiWe,  but  so  was 
the  number  of  theu"  opponents  5  tiie  Shipping  Interest,  it  had  been  founds 
from  repeated  experience,  were  able  to  out-vote  them  upon  every  question 
fiflrectine  their  own  contracts ;  hence  the  interest  of  the  Compai^  loudly 
demanoed,  that  upon  those  contracts  they  should  vote  no  longer.  This  was 
iis  last  and  only  remaining  proposition  ;  he  had  always  regarded  it  as  the 
top-stone  of  his  case;  if  it  should  be  adopted,  the  evil  from  that  moment  wes  - 
4it  an  end ;  if  not,  that  very  circumstance  would  complete  a  body  of  docu- 
ments, which  the  profoundest  casuistry  would  never  be  able  to  ovcrooMe; 
documents  derived  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  who  hed 
previously  examined,  not  only  the  Company's  officers,  but  the  naost  es- 
©erienced  pereons  tiiey  could  meet  with  in  tiiatline ;  document*,  derived  not 
•^ly  from  the  caiculations  and  declarations  of  die  Directors,  but  from  the  cal-- 
^culations,  dcdarations  and  admissions  of  the  Ship-own««  tiwrasclvce,  a» 
anpeared  from  die  minutes  of  the  Court  vdnch  had  been  published  for  the  last 
tOTvears.  In  what  way  had  these  charges  been  met?  By  avotoed  amkmaiim, . 
€mwfd  injlnence,  and  an  intrepidity  of  assertionj-arely  to  be  met  with.  «y ' 
men  who,  while  tiiey  pretended  affection  to  die  Company,  had  been  luable^ 
to  refute  achargeofcxtortedmillioos;  who,whde  tiiey  pretended  a  reverwace.. 
of  justice,  sought  a  violation  of  its  first  principles,  by  establishing  tiie^vee  ; 
a»  iudces  of  tKeir  own  cause;  and  who,  while  they  boasted  die  sancti^^ 
WLxLonts  of  die  Proprietors,  did  not  dare  to  leave  die  question  to  dieir 
diseussion  •  but  were  at  diat  moment  exerting  aU  di«r  iBfluenoe  to  keep  it 
fimdiebiiUot    if  ftwta  like  thtae  ^  net  wwh  die  conwodoa  of  ercijr 
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unbiassed  and  disinterested  man,  no  reasoning  of  his  could  give  them  force, 
neither  would  they  believe,  "  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  I"  As 
an  individual,  he  could  do  no  more— he  had  explored  the  ((question  of  their 
shipinng  with  unremitting  industry ;  he  had  watched  it  with  undeviating 
rq^rd,  ne  had  sustained  it  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  under  all  its  trials,  and 
hsA  now  travelled  with  it,  to  the  end  of  its  mortal  pilgnmi^ :  if  he  were 
fiued  to  meet  it  a^n,  he  understood  it  was  to  be  m  another  place ;  as  to 
what  might  be  its  fate  there,  he  professed  himself  unable  to  conjecture :  if 
die  minister  for  India  should  diink  proper  to  supoort  the  Directors,  and  the 
independent  Proprietors,  against  that  powertul  combination  (respecting 
iHiidi  he  deceived  himself,  if  he  hoped  to  find  an  alternative,  he  must 
oppose  it,  or  truckle  to  it).  Mr.  Jackson  said,  that  he  was  convinced,  that 
no  act  of  bia  administration,  would  place  him  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
honourable  men.  If  on  the  contrary,  ne  should  think  it  more  expedient  to 
stretch  the  hand  of  power  over  the  Company,  and  coerce  thenfinto  submis- 
sion, to  a  mode  of  managing  of  their  aifairs,-  as  repugnant  to  all  rules  of 
commercial  policy,  as  to  common  sense,  and  common  honesty,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end :  and  that  the  fairest 
Dopes,  that  any  tradmg  company  in  the  world  ever  had  reason  to  indulge, 
would  be  sacrificed  to  certam  political  reasons,  which  he  neither  did,  or 
desired  to  understand.  The  real  merits  of  the  question  would  reraahi  tm- 
alterable.  To  him^f,  Mr.  J.  said,  the  part  which  he  had  taken  would  ever 
be  fhiitfid  of  pleasing  reflection !  he  should  for  ever  feel  a  pride  in  having 
shared  in  a  contest,  which  had  already  (as  toas.  vuvroof)  saved  the  C!ompany 
half  a  million  of  money  per  annum;  and  ofTerea  to  the  Proprietors  some 
consolation  fi)r  the  millions  they  had  lost,  by  pointing  put  means  (whidi  no 
man  had  ventured  to  controvert)  of  saving  nearly  as  much  more.  These 
were  facts  which  would  live  upon  their  records,  and  do  him  justice  with 
their  posterity  in  that  Company,  who  would  judge  of  the  various  propositions 
which  he  had  o^red,  by  their  unequivocal  tei^ency,  and  the  simpUcinr  of 
their  terms,  rather  than  by  elaborate  exceptions  to  general  rules,  or  subtle 
refinements  upon  the  most  obvious  knd  ord'mary  ooligations  of  morality. 
For  it  is  not  (concluded  Mr.  J.),  believe  me.  Sir,  it  is  not,  the  broad  humour 
of  >pne  honourable  gentleman;  the  polished  periods,  and  the  (lowing  num- 
bers of  a  second ;  the  metaphysical  reasoning  of  a  third,  or  the  deciamatioa 
of  a  fourth,  that  will  be  found  capable  of  sliaking  from  their  seat,  those 
principles  of  truth  and  justice,  which  God  and  nature  have  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  man  1  Oh !  no,  for  when  my  honourable  friends  and  I  shall  be  bud 
low,  and  forgotten,  when  these  puny  contests  shall  be  buried  in  deep 
4^1ivion,  and  when  all  sublunary  thmgs  shall  have  passed  away,  truth  and 
justice  will  still  survive!  Unchanged  by  circumstance,  as  unimpaired  by 
time^  strong  in  their  own  strength,  perfect  in  their  own-purity>  immutable  I 
immortal!'^ 

Mr.  J.*s  Speeches  on  this  occasion  were  complimented  by  the  Newspapers 
of  the  day,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  Supplement  or  Corrollary  to  his 
Speech  of  January  1st,  1795 — taken  together  they  nearly  inolude  the  whole 
hisUnry  of  the  shipping  question.    See  WoodfalL  No.  1. 

Id  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  Marcn  10,  1796:— Lord  Kinnaird 
moved,  and  it  was  carried,  ''  That  the  thanks  of  this  Court  be  given  to  John 
TiQ%  Thomas  Hi^nchman,  and  Handle  Jackson,  E^rs.  for  thetr  active  zeal, 
and  able  services  in  bringing  the  question  of  Public  Contract,  and  fair  and 
opoi  Competition,  to  its  present  issue/' 
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DIRGE, 


Sung  by  Orpheus  and  Chorus  of  Thracian  Virgins 
over  the  Tomb  of  Linus. 


"  To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  striagty 
«•  Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  sings/* 

Pope's  Tram,  cf  th4  Iliad, 


Wail,  wail,  ye  virgin  throng! 

The  Sire  of  song* 
On  earth's  d ^k  breast  for  ever  silent  lies : 

No  more  han  eheetful  pipe 

Its  numbers  rich  and  ripe 
Shall  poor  at  evening  to  the  Ustening  skies: 

No  more  shall  nymph  or  fawn 

O'er  dewy  lawn, 
Listening;  on  tip-toe  through  die  moonli^t  come; 

Nor  shall  die  shepherd  haste 

His  evening  short  repast. 
Leaving  for  I3iy  sweet  strain  the  joy$  of  home. 

No  more  shall  sylvan  maid 

Her  rbglets  braid, 
Like  morning's  golden  clouds  to  meet  tlune  eye; 

Or  with  enamoured  cheek 

Her  growing  pasuon  speak, 
Or  downcast  modest  look,  or  chastened  sigh. 

Nor  shall  the  summer  eve 
Fantastic  weave 
Her  pall  of  vapour,  and  slow-fiiding  light, 

To  tempt  thy  steps  abroad, 

Alone,  enrapt,  o'erawed, 
Waitching  unfold  die  starry  robe  of  ni^t 

The  slow,  far-dying  roar 
Of  ocean  hoar, 
TumbBng  his  billows  round  some  distant  isle, 

Is  henceforth  dumb  to  thee. 

Dear  shade !  tho'  wont  to  be 
Parent  of  sweet  response,  or  radiant  smile. 


«  Linus  was  the  inventor  of  Poetry,  and  the  first  who  introduced  the  PhffPtfiftT) 
Lf  tiers  iiiW  Or«^c«>   ^me  say  he  was  a  native  of  Suboea. 
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And  even  the  goda  will  want 
Thy  mystic  chant. 
Wont  still  at  mom  or  dusky  ere  to  swell 

Along  the  answedng  shore. 

Or  o*er  the  ocean  floor, 
Or  through  the  forest  wild  or  lonely  dell* 

How  can  the  lo%  soul 

The  dull  control. 
The  mystic  leaden  sleep  of  Pluto  hrook? 

Cannot  it  wear  away  * 

Its  cl<^ging  chains  of  clay,  %i 

And  yet  enjoy  earth's  eYer-cheerful  look? 

Alas,  alas!  we  mourn 

That  no  return, 
When  o'er  the  Stygian  I?fuik  the  spirit  goes. 

The  gods  severe  allow; 

But  all  our  hitter  woe. 
Like  streams  in  deserts  los^  unheeded  flows. 

Yet  to  this  sylvan  grave, 

And  crystal  wave. 
That  murmurs  mu^c  thro*  the  mournful  grass, 

These  laurels  ever  green 

Shall  tempt,  as  oft  as  seen, 
Hie  £bet  of  heeiUul  travellera  as  ih^  pass^ 

And  oh  I  if  wakening  fame 

A  right  may  claim  • 
To  cheer  a  shade  on  rluto's  gloomy  slK^e, 

Thee,  thee,  the  choral  lay 

Of  hards  and  virgins  gay 
Shall  chant,  O  Linus  I  now  and  evermore. 

For  thou  hast  oped  a  spring 

Which,  murmuring, 
Deepening,  and  widening,  shall  to  latest  days. 

Where'er  the  pas^ons  be^       • 

Float  wild,  and  ^eet,  and  free, 
And  in  its  cadenced  flow  re-echo  with  thy  pijalse* 

Farewell,  loved  bard !  farewell : 

I  may  not  tell 
How  thou  dost  govern  stiU  thy  Oip^teufi*  breast ; 

But  every  solemn  year  -  ,  . 

The  god's  permit  me  here, 
My  songs  shall  sooth  th^e  Ia  thy  golden  rest, 

Oc/,  1823.     -  .  Bioir.  ^ 
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TREATMENT  OF  A  NATTVE  INBIAN   PRINCX. 

DuRiNO  the  period  in  which  the  prets  of  Imfia  exercised  the 
greatest  freedom  in  its  strictures,  it  ne^er  ventured  to  touch  on 
the  important  points  to  which  the  press  in  that  country  ought  to 
be  especially  directed,  namely,  the  conduct  of  the  Cfovernment 
towards  its  native  subjects ;  as  it  was  well  known  that  such  teme- 
rity would,  even  in  the  best  times,  have  been  punished  with  instant 
banishment  from  the  country.  But  if  the  Indian  public  are  denied 
the  power  of  investiigating  such  cases  of  injustice  as  may  spring  up 
among  themselves,  the  Bntisfa  public  have  at  least  a  right  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany conduct  themselves  towards  the  native  princes  of  the  East, 
whom  they  first  persuade  by  fair  promises  to  throw  themselves  on 
their  protection,  and  then  abandon  to  aU  the  horrors  of  despiur. 
The  following  narrative  will  set  their  conduct  as  a  public  body  in 
a  striking  light ;  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  case  of 
the  unhappy  individual,  Fyaz  Ali  Khan,  will  be  brought  before  the 
British  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session,  our  readers  will  be  the 
better  prepared,  after  perusing  the  following  facts,  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  case  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  invaders  of  every  clime  and  age^ 
as  much  as  possible,  to  divide  the  interests  of  their  projected  vic- 
tims :  ^^  Divide  et  impera.'^  The  necessity  of  this  policy  was 
much  felt  in  the  war  wiUi  Tippoo  Sultan.  It  was  considered  of 
the  highest  importance  to  detaeh  from  his  party  any  of  the  powers 
of  the  Mysore;  and  in  January,  1788,  Hyat  Sahib,  who  held  the 
city  and  province  of  Bednore,  with  its  dependencies^  as  Soubah 
under  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  and  after  his  death  under  his  son  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  entered  into  negotiations  with  General  Mathews,  who 
commanded  the  Company's  forces  in  that  quarter,  and  who  en- 
gaged, that  if  Hyat  Sahib  would  conduct  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  General,  every  thing  should  be  preserved  to  him 
that  he  could  desire*  In  a  letter  of  this  General,  dated  the  28th 
of  January,  1783,  he  says  to  this  prince : 

I  shall  esteem  you  SiS  a  true  friend  and  servant  of  the  English. 

Hyat  Sahib,  rejposing  with  implicit  faith  in  the  character  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  EngUdi  nation,  accordingly  delivered 
up  his  territories,  his  troops^  fuid  forts  to  this  General,'  who,  in 
acknowledging  this  voluntary  resignation,  in  a  letter  of  the  30th 
of  January  in  the  same  year,  says : 

The  friendship  jrou  have  shown  to  the  English,  by  joining  with  them  your 
-oops,  and  delivering  np  the  forts  of  die  provuice  ofBednore,  i 


troops,  and  delivering  «p  the  forts  of  die  provuice  ofBednore,  and  everjr  ul  ^ 
that  wa»^  under  your  management,  deserves  every  acknowiedgnient  that  the 
Eriglisn  tan  bestow. 

l^otwithstanding  these  solemn  engagements,  however^  the  prince 
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CMla  not  jNTttCfvs  0V6II  Mi  pnvst6  pffopcrtjT  fttMii  phmdcr^  on  th^ 
tuihrance  of  the  English  army.  In  the  same  letter^  of  the  30tfa  of 
January^  General  Mathews  sap : 

To  fOB«hic«  ^9^  dMt  I  pla0t  ocmfideaoe  In  jrou,  the  entire  mapsMimtt 
W  the  oounfity  wiU  be  OQntioued  to  youy  and  I  will  invest  jou  with  fullpowflr 
and  authori^  to  take  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  Company  the  direcnon  oi 
tftererenuesy  in  as  fuH  a  namier  as  befi>rs  yoa  joined  the  English* 

In  fbrtfierance  of  these  dispositions  and  arrangements,  it  was 
concluded  hy  a  formal  treaty,  dated  the  15th  of  February,  1783; 

That  no  person  whatsoever  should  interfere  with  the  ctril  government 
and  management  of  the  country*  the  whole  being  vested  in  Hyat  Sahib. 
That  m-case  ef  any  accident  lo  Hyat  Sahib^  his  fiunilTy  wife,  children,  &o. 
ebeqld  be  under  toe  immediateprotectioaandcvrt  of  the  Company--[the 
word  care  havioKt  in  the  language  used,  a  comprehensive  significationy  comr 
binjng,  in  the  niliest  sense^  ^ucation,  sustenance,  and  provisionJ-^ThMt 
he  receive  for  the  expenses  of  his  housefaoldy  and  in  heu  oTall  other  cfaargoa 
wfaeeever^  or  any  tbiag  appertaining  thereto^  the  annual  sums  of  190,000 
pagodas,  (equal  to  40,000  rupees,  or  6»000/.  sterling  per  month,)  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  annual  rents  received  under  the  sum  of  a  medium  of  the  years 
that  the  country  has  hitherto  been  under  his  charge.  And  this'  sum  I  do 
only  fix  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Honourable  Company  be  known. 

Hyat  Sahib's  sincerity  and  good  faith  are  again  recognised  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Auriol,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Gmincil  of  Calcutta^ 
dated  the  29th  of  May,  1783,  addressed  to  Ci^itain  Donald 
Campb^: 

The  Board  request  that  ^u  will  deliver  this  answer  in  person  to  Hyat 
Salub,  with  assurances  from  them  of  every  protection  and  support,  which  the 
eminent  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Company  give  him  so  good  a  right 
to  expect,  and  whidi  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  grant ;  and  you  will  ao- 
nvsint  him  that  ibey  havelurther  agreed  torecomm^him  in  such  terms  to 
tbe  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  may  encoura^  him  to  hope  for 
ever^  attention  from  their  justice.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  the 
acquisition  of  Bednore  to  the  Company,  its  proportional  disadvantage  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  holding  out  every 
fomSbkt  encoumgement  to  the  managers  of  the  Mysore  country^  to  throw 
off  a  new  and  unsettled  dependance  on  the  enemy's  government,  m  order  lo 
obtsun  a  more  secure  «ad  beneficial  tenure  from  the  Company's  possession, 
ihe  Board  are  more  readily  inclined  to  affoid  this  earlv  return  to  the  ad- 
^«ntts  of  Hyat  Sahib,  in  tbe  hope  that  it  will  inspire  him  with  fresh  con- 
iidence  itt  the  Knglish  Governneat)  and  lest  his  aKtachment  to  it 

Howevtt  tattmng  the  langm^,  and  elevated  the  rank^  of  die 
iodividuab  already  named,  it  mi^t  be  said  that  all  these  ei^;age» 
inents  required  confirmation,  and  tliat  until  they  had  been  ratified 
far  the  eupreme  power,  the  good  faith  of  the  Company  was  not  yet 
fSedged  to  the  conditions  of  the  ^mts.  Let  us  now  then  look  at 
me  oiicia]  letter  of  the  Gavemor  General,  Warren  Hastings,  dated 
the  8th  of  December,  1783  : 

That  you  have  been  induced  to  gjrve  up  treasury,  ready  money,  goods, 
and  variables  of  every  kind,  and  the  keys  of  the  mrts,  coantrv,  and  ivttblk^ 
kuildii^  of  your  divan*  wfaseh  ^ou  have  delivered  over  to  the  Gener»,  and 
tiiat  you  are  in  evecv  respect,  with  heart  and  souL  ready  in  your  fiiendshipu 
Ihavebeenappriseaan  aktterftom  General  Matbewg^  fully  advising  me  of 

Vrimt.  JOmtM,  Vd.!.  2  S 
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«11  ;and  every  dilfig,  the  proce^ckuigs  whiph  have  tftken  pUce  beljre(tti  ^  tad 
bim,  respectmg  me  treaty  and  engagements,  and  the  amicable  disposition  of 
your  Highness ;  and  Immediately  that  I  became  acquiunted  with  these  mat^ 
terS)  royMlf  and  Couneil,  who  hitt  the  government  and  full  lowers  over  aH 
the  dependencies  and  affairs  of  tho'Hofiourable  Companyyamrinviiig  autho- 
rity to  enter  into  treaties  on  their  behalf,  came  to  a  resolution,  ^at-wnatever 
treaties  and  engagements  had  been  entered  into  between  your  Highness  and 
General  Mathews  onbehalf  of  the  Honourable  Company,  we  conceive  to  be 
most  binding  and  most  valid  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Company  and 
the  English  nation,  to  be  fulfilled.  But  as  iliu  distance  is  so  great,  we  cannot 
take  upon  ourselves  to  give  definitively  our  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bombay  Government  in  respect  to  General  Mathews,  and  the  treaty  and  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  him;  on  this  account  we  have  from  hence  written 
to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  particularly  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  engagements  entered  into  with  the  GenenJ  and  your  Highness,  and 
not  to  depart  a  hair*s  breadth  therefrom  ;  and  we  are  satbfied  most  assuredly^ 
that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  of  Bombay,  in  regard  to  the  kindn^ 
and  friendship,  and  firm  disposition  of  your  Highness,  from  motives  of  friend* 
ship  individually,  will  readily  act  up  to  and  conform  themselves  to  whatever 
treaty  and  engagements  may  have  been  entered  into, 
^'^' It  would  appear  that  uotliing  could  now  afford  the  least  groimd 
for  complaint :  but,  unfortunately  for  Hyat  Sahib,  while  the  pen  of 
the  Goremor  General  of  India  was  employed  in  making  "  assur- 
ance e'en  doubly  sure,"  the  active  enemy  was  incessantly  en^^aged 
in  harassing  our  troops,  and  in  a  general  engagement  Mathews 
was  finally  defeated  by  Tippod,  and  the  provinces  of  Bednore  were 
for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Hyat  Sahib  was  obliged  to 
foHovi^  the  f(t)r<eune&  of  the  British,  and  soon  after  to  take  up  fiis 
residence  in  Bombay.  His  services^  hoWever.  continued  for  a  short 
time  to  be  duly  appreciated  and  recognised  by  the  various  British 
authorities  in  India,  and  partictilarly  in  letters  from  Lord  Com* 
wallis,  Governor  Boddam,  Governor  Ramsay,  Mn  Sandeford, 
Mr.  WHson,  and  Mr.  Talis,  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  General 
Abercromby,  written  at  various  periods,  during  the  Nawaub's  resi- 
dence at  Bombay,  as  well-  to  himself  as  to  persons  in  high  autho- 
rity there. 

But  neglect  and  consequent  humiliation,  after  a  time,  succeeded 
defeat.  The  pension,  so  solemnly  recognised,  was  never  paid. 
It  has  been  stated thatthe  troaps  of  General  Mathews,  in  tdcing 
.ppssessjion  of  Bednore,  had  plui^ered  Hyat  Sabij)  of  all  his  private 
property;  and  his  loss  from  this  cause  alone. was  immense.  He 
had,,  besides,  aocommodaAed  tlie  General  with  considerable  loans^ 
These  circumstances  having  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties^ 
naturally  called  IprtJii  repealled  remonstrances,  and  even  appR- 
. cations. to  the  GovenmMtnt  in  England.  S^eh  indeed  waa  hie  ' 
distress,  that^  he  would  have  probably  perished  from  <want  in  the 
capital  of  the  Britjsh  territories,  if  the  Admiral,  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  had  not  written  to  the  (jovemor  in  Council,  begging  the 
Governor  General  to  take  compassion  upon  the  NoiwaikbV  situation. 

The  treaty  before  referred  to  was  communicated  in  due  eoturse 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  witb  a  statement  of  the  important  ser* 
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irices  Hyat  Sahib  had  rendered  to  the  Honourable  Company. :  for 
a  long  time^  however^  it  remained  uxmoticed.  Sir  Edward  Hughes. 
^  length  laid  before  the  King^  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Sidney,  the' 
Secretory  of  State,  a  letter  from  the  Nawaub.  This  measure  called! 
up  the  attei^on  of  the  Court ;  aidd  the  following  important  docu- 
nient  was  issued,  from  the  orders  of  the  Hon*  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tory to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Bombay,  dated  Feb,  1,  1 786  t 

'  ttiMng  taken  into  consideration  the  Important  services  rendered  to  the 
CempELny  by  Hyat  Sahib,  the  late  Governor  of  Bednore,  Ly  the  suncender  of 
that  place,  in  the  government  of  which^fort  and  couutr;^  be  would  have  been, 
contmued,  had  it  remsuned  in  the  Company's  possession ;  considering  also , 
the  POLICY  of  affbrdhig  him  protection,  agreeably  to  the  promise  made  to  him 
by  General  Ulatbeuvs,  we  have  resolvea  that  Hyat  Sahib  be  allowed  £:>ur 
tlKHsand  Bombay  nipecs  per  month,  so  long  as  he  shall  reside  in  any  of  thoi 
Company's  settlements;  such  allowance  to  commence  from  his  arrival  at. 
Bombay,  and  deducting  therefrom  such  sums  as  may  have  been  advanced  to 
him.  You  will,  therefore,  conformably  to  the  above  resolution,  pay  the. 
allowance  therein  mentioned  to  Hyat  Sahib,  and  take  eveiy  means  of  inspiring 
hitt  with  a  confidence  in  the  Company's  protection. 

It  certainly  was  a  notable  suggestion  that  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Bombay  should  ^^take  every  means  of  inspiring  him 
with  a  confidence  in  the  Company's  protection."  Three  years  of 
neglect  might  furnish  some  reason  why  pains  should  now  be  taken. 
tVe  cannot  safely  trust  our  indignant  feelings  with  the  natural 
commentary  upon  such  facts.  The  honourable  inviolability  of 
moral  and  political  engagements — the  sanctity  of  treaties,  by  this 
order  are  set  at  nought,  and  the  despicable  substitute  is  offered  of 
*^  the  poUcy  of  affording''  protection.  And  how  did  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Bombay  seek  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  higher 
personages  at  home  ?  They  also  issued  their  resolution,  for  though' 
they  could  not  find  leisure  to  pay  the  paltry  pension  assigned,  they 
could  Rnd  time  to  publish  the  following  general  orders,  Bombay, 
July  1^1788: 

Hyat  Sahib,  the  late  Nabob  of  Bednore,  to  be  recei^^  by  all  guards  with 
rested  arms  and  one  ruffle,  as  often  as  he  passes  from  sun-rise  to  sunset. 

Yes  : — it  was  thus  that  the  treaties  with  General  Mathews,  and 
his  engagement  to  pay  40,000  nipecs  per  month,  were  melted  down 
into  "  promises ;"  and  4,000  rupees  only,  with  "  rested  arms" 
and  ^'  one  ruffle,"  were  offered  as  compensation  for  the  remaining' 
34,000,  which  had  been  promised  but  never  paid. 

New  vexations  were,  even  now,  heaped  upon  the  Nawaub ;  the ' 
income  allowed  was  paid  in  bills  at  par  upon  the  Bengal  govern  - 
ment,  and  thus  a  furUier  loss  incurred  of  15  per  ceiit.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  to  reside  under  the  government  of  the  Company 
until  his  death,  which  happened  within  forty  days  only  of  the  total ' 
overthrow  of  Tlppoo's  power,  and  the  consequent  resumption  of 
the  Bednore  territory  by  the  Company.  These  states  have  ever 
since  remained  in  British  possession  *,  but  it  clearl}r  appears  that 
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H}rat  Sahib  anticipated  tiie  resumption  of  his  power^  as  very  shortly 
before  his  deaths  he  appointed  a  KiHadar  (Ali  Shereef)  to  adnu- 
aister  the  government  in  his  behalf.  In  his  will  too  he  addresses 
hb  son  in  these  words— 

As  soon  as  Bednore  shall  be  acquired  to  theCoro])anyy  they  will,  according  to 
agreement,  instal  you  in  that  government,  furnishing  you  until  tbat  event,  as- 
tSey  have  done  me,  with  the  expenses  of  yourself,  re&tives  tad  dtpwidits. 

Fyaz  Ali  Khan  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  fiadier's  <feadi; 
and  no  application  appears  to  have  been  made  on  his  behalf,  on 
the  resumption  of  the  Bednore  country  by  the  Company.  A  nunre 
liberal  policy  would^  however^  be  naturallv  anticipated^  when  the 
Company  enjoyed  full  power  in  these  provmcee,  and  -aasamed  thft 
oollection  of  its  revenue.  But  it  would  seem  that  Fyaz  AB  Khan 
was  destined  to  be  heir  to  his  father's  disappointments  and  mis* 
fiortunes^  as  well  as  to  his  power  by  blood ;  for  so  far  from  ^ertr* 
ing  any  adivantage  from  tJie  successful  turn  in  the  CoBftpaaiy'a 
affairs,  the  pension  of  4,000  rupees  Was  disoontinoed  oq  dw- 
decease  of  his  father,  and  one  of  2,000  was  substituted  for  himarif. 
His  guardian — appointed  by  the  Company— offering  an  acqiue»> 
eence  in  their  measures  which  he  dared  not  refuse.  So  soov^ 
however,  as  the  young  Nawaub  became  of  age,  he  commenced  a 
long  correspondence  with  the  Beng^  Government  on  the  subject 
of  his  claims.  The  affair  was  finally  referred  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors 5  and  this  Honourable  Court  expressing  their  surprise  at 
any  dissatisfaction,  again  reduced  the  pension  to  one  half,  and 
turdered  him  only  1,(K)0  rupees  per  month !  TTiey  condescc^idedf 
however,  in  answer  to  his  complaints  of  embarrassment  to  authorise 
the  Bombay  Government  to  inquire  into  his  statement^  ordering. 

If  fully  satisfied,  tbittthe  embarrassed  state  of  the  affairs  of  Fvaz  Ali  Kban» 
bad  been  principally  occasioned  by  the  heavy  expenses  he  had  ineurred,  bv 
performing  tlie  funereal  rites  of  his  late  father,  and  the  other  branches  of  his 
deceased  family,  that  such  an  allowance  should  be  made  on  that  account  as' 
ndgbt  be  deemed  reasonable;  andaeaiiMakoff^gatdGMr  the  memory  of  the 
late  Nabob. 

ITie  Bombay  Govemiment. acted. upon  Uus  order  as  far  as  re- 
jected the  reduction  of  the  pension  |  bi4t  nothing  was  heard  of 
the  albwance  proposed.  And  yet  it  is  well  knowi;.  that  amongst 
natives  of  raide  in  India,  fimeral  expenses  are  very  heavy.  One 
funeral  alone  cost  Fyaz  Ali  Khan  80^000  riypees,  and  this  was  not 
considered  extraiwgaDt. 

Upon  the  death  <^  Hyat  Sahib,  Governor  Duncan  appointed 
Ardasier  Dadee,  admiaistratnr  to  the  estate,  but  cpntrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  family.  In  vain  they  urged  the  inexpediency  of  this 
dIuHce,  and  their  suspicions  oi  ia»(4veQcy ;  the  app^tment  was 

Cisted  in,  and  the  earlvbai^uuptcy  of  the  party ^insKdvect  another 
lunomitii^  to  190^  rupees  I.  Of  this ^uoiu.  40,000  rupeeci^ 
acrearBof  pensioa^  had  Ixen  lately  paid  to  die  baii1crupit;*s  estAte^ia 
spite  of  the  renewed  remonstrances  of  Fy^  Ali  Khan. 
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This  unhappy  vietiin  of  powar,  finding  that  he  remonstrated  iit 
Tain  with  the  Goyemment  in  possession  of  his  country,  and  stHi 
having  some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  English  character, 
had^  at  different  periods,  applied  for  lea?e  to  come  to  England^ 
reeohdng,  Uke  his  fether,  to  lay  his  grievances  at  the  foot  of  th<} 
^one.  But  this  request  was  denied ;  and,  as  the  only  altemativCj^ 
he  executed  a  power  of  attorney,  appointing  Sheikh  Gholam  Mo« 
faudeen,  \m  vakeel  or  agent.  The  vakeel  reached  England  CBoAy 
in  1819,  and  inunediately  made  application  to  the  Court  of  Di« 
lectors.  The  Court  refused  to  recognise  his  powers ;  but  alarmed 
at  hia  presence  in  this  country,  they  amused  him  with  a  correspond 
denee,  advanced  him  considerable  sums  of  money  for  his  mai»* 
tenanoe ;  and  at  length  informed  him  in  their  letter  of  the  25th 
ef  August,  1819,  that  the  Court  had  issued  full  instructions  upon 
the  subject  of  the  claims  he  was  commissioned  to  establish,  to  t)m 
Bombay  Government :  and  that  the  Court  of  Directors  being  in 
fnU  possesion  of  aH  the  facts  of  the  case,  declined  all  further 
correspondence  with  him.  The  Right  Honourable  the  President 
of  the  India  Board  at  the  same  time  informing  him,  that  such  ma 
anrangement  had  been  made  as  met  his  approbation ;  which  would 
no  doubt  please  the  vakeel,  as  it  would  satisfy  the  Nawaub  ioB 
^incipal. 

The  vakeel  having  seen  too  much  reason  to  doubt  the  good 
fi&ith  of  mere  assurances,  earnestly  pressed  the  Court  for  a  copy  of 
die  instructions  forwarded  to  India.  This  was  denied  him ;  and 
his  peraevering  endeavours  to  obtain  them,  were  at  last  met  by  a 
peremptory  rdfusal  to  hold  any  further  correspondence  with  hinpiV 
His  atay  in  England  was  stated  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Nabob,  his  master,  as  the  instructions  contained  a  direction 
fhi^  they  should  not  be  communicated  until  his  return  to  India  f 
And,  finally,  that  idl  further  supply  for  his  support  should  be  witii-* 
held  until  he  had  actudly  embarked !  There  was  no  alternative^ 
and,  therefore,  though  contrary  to  his  positive  orders,  he  was  thus 
constrained,  in  August  1820,  to  proceed  to  Bombay. 

Upon  reaching  his  home,  and  makmg  applicatioii  to  the  Goyem-^' 
ment  in  India,  he  was  infonne|d  that  the  order  of  the  Court  ot 
IXrectors  went  only  to  euthome  payment  of  2,000  rupees  pef 
month ;  and  ^^,000  rupees  towards  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Nawaub ;  Imt  that  out  of  this  an  abatement  would  finC 
be  made  of  all  advances  to  the  vakeel  in  England*  In  vain  did  hm 
protest  against  these  t^rms,  which  Offered  but  latde  from  thorn 
Qgamst  whk%  he  had  been  emfdoyed  to  «flar  vtmomtfance.  Thnm 
was  ho  Ttt^iedy  in  the  ftmtt  of  the  agents;  and  the  Co^  of 
Directors  had  dedared  their  doctsien  to  be  teal. 

Fyaz  )¥li  IQian  was,  howvwr^  advised  again  tot  address  di# 
Court  of  I)!rectors,  and  also  the  Board  of  Control,  wUch  he  did 
on  the  7th  otiAty,  1821.    The  ComnuMionersfof  the  AffiEura  of 
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India  were  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  their  letter,  and 
to  state  that  their  rq>ly  should  be  made  thrqjugb  jthe  Court  of  Di^ 
rectors  to  the  Government  of  Bombay.  But  the  despatch  forwarded 
tQ  the  Court  of  Diireclors  was  returned  unopened^  with  informatioa 
that  it  was  a  standii^  r^^lation  not  to  receive  any  address  from 
individuals  in  India,  unless  forwarded  open  thro«^  the  local 
government  there ! !  . 

.  In  the  mean  time  the  Nabob  had  been  pressing  his  claims  also 
i|pon  the  Bombay  Government  y  and,  on  the  1  Ith  of  March,  1&22,; 
l^e  received  a.leUer  from  the  Secretarv,  Mr.  Henderson,  stating 
tiiat  the  Court  of  Directors  had  sent  tlheir  orders  to  the  Govern-, 
inent,  and  that  they  amounted  to  a  distinct  rejection  of  every  claim  i 
.  Sinking  under  an  accumulation  of  misery,  arising  from  the 
detent  of  his  embarrassments  and  the  importunities  of  his  creditors, 
i^hom  his  disappointment  served  rather  to  exasperate  than  appease, 
Eyas  All  Khan  submitted  to  the  terms  of  tl^e  standing  regmation 
above  named,  and  qn  the  25th  of  June,  1822,  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Dkectors  throvgh  the  Bombay  Goven^ment^ 
ajB;ain  urging  his  claim  to  their  attention,  and  intimating  his  inten- 
tt&h  to  proceed  to  England  to  seek  redress,  in  case  it  w^e  denied 
to  him  in  India, 

There  is  no  advice  of  any  subsequent  proceedings  :  this  unhappy 
prince  has,  therefore,  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  character 
of  England.  Can  it  be  endured  that  a  monopolizing  company  of 
traders,  shall  violate  the  most  sacred  treaties,  enlarge  their  terri*- 
tories,  and  advance  their  revenue  at  the  expense  of  a  prince,  whose 
too-confidmg  ancestor  had  become  the  dupe  of  others,  from  hia 
high  veneration  of  the  Britbh  name  ?  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  Indian  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^ 
we  are  prepared  in  all  minor  cases  to  submit  to  its  secret  working^c 
but  if  these  can  stifle  the  voice  of  honour— ^the  dictates  of  common 
honesty,  then  we  say  England  deserves  to  lose  her  proud  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  "kgitimaey"  on  better 

Sounds  than  those  who  waged  war  for  the  restoration  of  the 
[>urbons,  and  who  would  still  maintain  the  '^  right  divine  of  kinga 
to  govern  wrong/'  When  sovereigns  are  deposed  by  the  common 
^^onsent  of  those  over  whom  they  rule,  to  make  room  for  more 
worthy  successors,  we  have  no  objection  to.  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
moting good  government)  and  rooting  out  bad  t  but  when  a  prince^ 
ruling  in  his  own  eountry,  voluntarily  resigns  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  supposed  friepdlsy  on  the  faith  of  their  solemn  assurances 
iot  support  and  protection,  we  cannot  suffieiently  express  our  ab-^ 
horrence  of  those  who  would  first  persuade  another  to  confide  in 
their  honour,  and  t}ien  abandon  him  and  his  descendants  in  the 
hdurofneed 
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£xP£iii£!ic^  hH  iarmh^d  ut  wkk.abtadaiit  opfwrtiiBfities  of  obMrvin;  the 
pleasure  with  which  those  of  our  couDtEy)>Mii|  who  are  tcparateii  Jtom  tbcic^ 
oative  land,  witdess  the  rapid  progress  in  varied  and  useful  knowledge,  which  di»^ 
ttegiiUhct  OrettBrHain  from  almost  etiery  other  nation  on  the  g^obe.  This  con<« 
Tiction  of  her  superiority  in  intellectual  attainments  is  a  tourda  of  plefcsare  that' 
tends  to  increase  our  interest  in  her  political  a4^ntement;  and^  if  ^*  knowledge 
i%ypomet,*^  it  may  safely  be  addeid  that  its  wide  dissemination  is  the  best  security, 
of  freedoou  M  wt-  hate  reason,  firoii  peculiar'  local  considerations;  to  bclier« 
that  our  pages  will  be  read  *'/at  the  uHarmoH  boraera  of  the  «eavthi"  aad  tfaatt* 
too,  with  the  avidity  peculiar  to  men  in  e\Ue|rom  their  native  land,  we  shall  mske 
h  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  labours  to  give,  in  this  department  of  our 
Journal,  A  eompeadium  of  all  the  most  cmlotis  and  interesting  facts  that  we  may 
ht  able  to  glean  from  every  source,  and  which  would  sot  otherwise  be  likely  to 
meet  the  eye  of  our  friends  abroad.  In  the  same  department  we  shall  ako 
JndiudB,  bowerer,  mack  that  will  be  new  and*  interesting  to  our  readers  at  home^ 
particularly^  iiotkres  of  vaUanble  diaemrerie^  >i&  ev«ry.  quarter  of  the  ^lobe,  and 
more  especially  all  that  can  iUustn^e  the  natural  history^  Uteraturey-and  aotnat 
condition  of  India  and  the  Colonies,  between  wluch  and  their  parent,  England» 
we  shall  thus  establish  a  reciprocal  commmueatlon  of  knowledge,  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  information  and  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  eaeh. 


Th$  EVfcm*.— The  second  number  of 
Schlegel's  Indlaohe  Bibliothek, published 
at  Vienna,  contains  an  article  on  the 
History  of  the  Elephant,  in  which  the 
learned  author  has  brought  together  all 
the  notions  by  means  of  which  it  was 
possible  to  illustrate  and  comploie  not 
only  the  natural,  but  also  what  may  be 
called  the  mythological,  civil,  and  mi- 
litary bialory  of  this  stapendoatniiimal* 

Kaearchet  in  Jatio.-^Dr«  Van  Hassetr,a  , 
Dutch  physician,  who  is  at  present  en- 
^gett  ilk  rematches  into  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Java^  has  discovered  nameraus 
species  of  the  genus  C^rinus,  L.  in  the 
rivefsof  that  country  ;  comprising  many 
new  ones,  most  of  which  appear  to  form 
new  genera.  The  species  dWfer altogether 
from  each  other,  according  to  the  eleva-> 
tion  at  which  they  are  found ;  and  those 
of  the  mountains  are  quite  distinct  ftom 
such  as  are  discovered  in  the  |ieigh>! 
bourbood  of  Batavia.  He  proposes  to 
determine,'  by  \be  observation  of  the 
species  conjointly  wilh  the  measnfe  of 
elevation,  the  heisht  to  which  each  spe- 
cies extends  in '  the  river.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  speaks  of  the  trouble  he 
experienced  in  procuring  the  least  as- 
sistance from  the  Javanese,  and  qf.  the 
consequent  difficulties  which  impede  his 
inquiries.  Th^  tite  by  no  means  in- 
dift'ereut  to  profit;  but  if  what  they  afs 
requested  to  assist  in  appears  to  re- 
oaire  any  cxinrtions,  the  pain  imme- 
diately strikes  them,  while  the  proiiv 
is  seen  only  in  the  distance.  The  only 
means  to  obtain  their  service  is  to  apply 
to  their  princes.  A  man,  who  cannot 
be  pre\'aued  on  by  ^e  offer  often  ducats^ 


will  hasten  without  the  slightest  hesita^ 
tion  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign* 

PhnUqfNepal. — A  paper  by  Mr.  D.  Don, 
containing  descriptions  of  nine  new  spe- 
cies of  Carex  from  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
pal, was  read  atdie  meetingof  the Linne- 
aa  Society  on  Deo.  2,  The  forms  are  said  ' 
to  approach  iveari^  to  the  Gusopeantype* 

'  F/#ra  of  MartiniqHe, — Sieber  nas  mih- 
Itehed  fak  the  Isis,  A  Catalo|ire  and  Cor- 
xectioas  of  his  Huteitum  Plone  Marti^ 
nicensis  ;  which  will  be  found  of  great 
Service  to  the  possessors  of  that  work. 
It'ContaxBts  the  correctlol»  ad  far  M 
No.  39$.  ^  / 

M.liesthenault  de  la  Tuur  has  brought 
from  the  aT>ove  Habitat,  sped  in  ens  of  a 
new  arptcies  of  Barberry  (Barberis  tinc^ 
toria|),  which  is  capable  of  bcin^  applied 
with  advantage  to  the  arts.  The  shrub 
is.  about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  but  it 
sometimes  attains  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  The  bark  and  wood,  which  are  of 
a  deep  yellow,  have  been  analyzed  by 
Vanguelia,  and  found  to  furnish  a  very 
brilliant  and  perfect  yellow,  which  la 
permanent  on  silk,  but  is  easily  washed 
out  from  cotton  or  wool. 

New  Speci$i  of  Wheat  in  Chinese  Afonpo- 
lia, — M.  Ant.  dj&  Salvatori,  a  clerk  intha 
office  of  tlie  Russian  Minister  of  Fi- 
iiance,  has  giv^n  in  the  Biblioteca  Ita- 
liana>  flu;  account  of  three  pew.  varieties 
of  wheat^  bought  by  a  Cossack  officei^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  which 
have  been  cultivated  at  Seihipalatinsk; 
since  1811.  They  have  been  named 
Triticum  ^stivum  Fertile,  T.  ^stivuia 
Calmucciaaum^  and  T.  ^tiyum  Au^^ 
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brum  Bactrimnnm.  Of  these  the  first  the  upper  surface  of  the  pedestal,  on 
appears  to  be  most  advantageous,  having  which  it  was  to  be  supporteid.  The  op- 
produced,  accorling  to  the  autlioTy  se-  posite  extremity  was  toen  r£sed  by  de- 
venty  for  one  ;  it  has  also  the  advan-  gr^,  hy  means  of  levers  inserted  under 
laie  of  yielding  an  excdlent  Ooin*  for  the  ttie  body  of  the  obelisk^  and  it  wai  aup- 
fl£rication  of  all  sorts  of  pastry ;  but  ported  in  its  more  and  more  incUsM 
Mot  bread  a  mixture  of  it  with  one  of  the  position  by  a  mass  of  carA  built  up  b»- 
•ther  sorts  is  preferred.  It  has  been  tween  walls.  IVhen  itt  incUnatiQii  bt*- 
^lemarked  that  continued  cultivation  in  came  very  considerable^  this  mass  waa 
Ae  aame  eround  causes  it  to  degene-  prolonged  by  a  wooden  frame,  and  uha- 
l^te,  but  mat  ft  preserved  all  its  pro*  mately,  a  scaffolding  of 'wood  havin|[; 
perties  if  raised  alternately  with  the  been  constructed  on  the  other  three 
4itfaer  two  varieties.  They  are  culti-  sides  of  the  pedestal,  it  was  placed  in 
wafted  in  Mongolia  between  the  latitudes  the  desired,  position  by  means  of  ropea, 
,«f  forty-two  and  fifty  degrees.  The  workmen  assured  themselves  of 

PhrmtUogtf, — A  vary  interesting  me*  the  level  of  the  place,  into  which  iht 
taoir  was  read  to  the  Phrenolo^^tcal  So-  obelisk  was  received,  by  pouring  into  ft 
Jtinty  of  Edittburgli,  oommumcated  by  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
2>r.  Patterson  of  Calcutta,  with  a  dona-  We  have  been  Ae  more  particular  in 
don  of  twdve  Hindoo  skulls.  In  human  our  descriptkMa  of  the  methods  emidoyed 
Inads,  which  are  not  diseased,  it  was  ou  this  occasion,  as  it  evinces  the  unr- 
elated, the  size  of  the  head  indicates  mense  Results  which  may  be  derivad 
tiower  of  character.  The  Hindoo  head  from  unremitted  perseverance,  evnn 
as  to  the  European  about  as  two  to  three,  when  unassisted  by  the  combined  ex- 
ior  as  the  head  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  that  ertion  of  the  mechanical  powers  which 
lOf  a  mtin  of  thirty.  Science  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  '  In 

Granite  Obetiik  at  Seringapatamr^K  let-  comparison  with  this  stupendous  moun- 
ter from  Colonel  Wilks,  contained  in  meat  of  Indian  industr^»  the  Druidical 
the  second  part  of  the  ninth  voL  of  the  menaments  of  England,  which  we  have 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  hitherto  looked  upon  with  amazemenl^ 
Edinburgh,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  sink  into  pities* 
the  erection,  at  Seriug^apatam,  of  an  H$ighU  of  the  Himmlaya  Moimtatiis.— 
obelisk  of  granite  of  a  single  piece,  sixty  The  persevering  talent  which  has  beeft 
feet  hi^h,  by  native  workmen  alone,  applied  to  the  discoveij  of  this  interesting 
without  aid  or  instruction  from  Euro-  subieot  by  Captain  Hodgson  and  Lien- 
peans.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  tenant  Herbert^  has  led  to  the  foUaWin|^ 
'Which  this  immense  mass  of  ^granite,  results : 

livhose  original  length  was  eighty-four  delcht  ^bove  tb* 

jfeet,  and  the  thirkiu-.  of  which  at  it  ..  ^  .                            •••^"^?Sf 

l)aseissixfcct,u__^ d.    Agroov«         S*^;™?""; *••••   ?i»25t 

eftwo  inches  in  breaddi  and  depth  having  Kedar  Kanta  L...^ ....... .  lj>3« 

Ibeen  made  in  a  straight  Ihic,  a  great  *^-             "•*^if*'^    ••  S'fXi 

tonmber  of  workmen  were  totributed  middle  peak   V),bW 

Idong  It,  and  each  of  them  struck  upon         «.    «^  -.j        R'    *' aIi^ 

ichifids  placed  in  the  groove,  begfaming       ,  SnHKanda      O m'qak 

Jat  one  ofthe  extremities,  and  continuing  ^«  a*i«**V ol'^aa 

progressive^  to  the  other ;  forming  in         r**,     «  »^  a?  mi 

the  stone  a  fissure  commencing  equally         ^^  ?*^?"P*  "iJ SL'Si 

irt  one  extremity  and  advancing  by  de-        Chandra  Badani  D 22,91S 

frees  towards  the  opposite.    Tlie  trans-  The  snowy  peaks  6f  several  of  these 

j^rt  of  the  obelisk   was   effected   by  mountains  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather 

jaeans  of  a  sort  of  wooden  carriage,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  one  hun- 

4fawn  by  about  six  hundred  men.  Pieces  dred  and  fifty  mUes;  and  they  have 

•f  wood  were  placed  on  the  ground  to  thus  been  employed  for  the  veriflcatmn 

facilitate  its  notion.  At  a  short  distance  of  that  thtery  of  ascertaining  altitudes 

fbom  the  place  fh>m  which  it  was  re-  which  depends  upon  the   distance   at 

jnovtd,  an  exploBion  detached  a  portion  whicft  tbey  become  first  visible. 

of  the   stone,    which    diminished    its  tapedithn^  Himheou^  Founder^  ^ 

loigth.     This  lenrih  is  not  certidnly  HangoUttn  Dynasty  in  renia,  tkrwgft  Tsr- 

nown  \  Colonel  Wilks  believes  it  to  M  tory.^A  very  interesting  memoir  on  this 

ikty  feet,  but  every  other  person  who  subject,  byM.AbelRamusat,  is  inserted 

htA  seen  it,  teckons  it  to  be  at  least  se-  ih  the  Journal  de  la  Society  AsiatSqua^ 

ttenty  f^et   In  order  to  raise  the  obelisk  ll*»  Cahier.     It  refers  prindpalhr  to 

It  was  first  brought  into  a  horizontal  his  researches  into  the  situation  of  the 

]p>8Uionjio  tfmt  the  base  might  approacli  dty  of  Kan-Korouoi^  which  are  to  ap** 
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TptBt  in  tbe  seventh  volume  of  the  M^- 
moires  de  la  Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
and  is  translated  from  the  Chinese  of 
Sou-houng-kian-lou.  The  expedition 
of  Houlagou  took  place  in  1252. 

Coasti  rfNew  Holland, — Captain  Kin^ 
R.  N.y  son  of  a  foi'mer  ^vemor  of  New 
South  Wales,  has  just  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  six  years.  Tne 
special  object  of  his  voyage  was  to  ex- 
^ore  in  detail  the  northern  coasts  of 
New  Holland,  and  to  make  those  scien- 
tific researches  which  attach  to  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  As  Captain  King  is  well 
known  for  nis  zeal  and  love  of  science, 
he  has  no  doubt  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  labours  which  formed  the 
object  of  bis  mission ;  we  are,  therefore, 
jnsttfied  in  announcing  that  an  ample 
meed  of  fame  will  be  the  fruit  of  nis 
voyage,  which  will  be  speedily  published 
by  order  of  the  Admiralty,  llius  the 
delineation  of  the  coasts  of  New  Hol- 
land, the  first  attempts  at  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  the  year  1616 ;  and  which 
has  been  successively  improved  by  the 
labours  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  D'Entre- 
casteaux,  Flinders  and  Baudin,  will  be 
completely  finished,  it  is  probable  that 
the  attention  of  future  travellers  will  be 
directed  to  the  interior  of  this  vast  re- 
gion. We  are  already  much  indebted 
to  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Oxley  :  his  zeal  for  science  will  surely 
nrge  him  to  undertake  new  enterprises, 
which  cannot  but  be  seconded  by  the 
powerful  encouragement  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  a  distinguished  friend  of  sci- 
«ice,  and  the  present  governor  of  that 
colony. 

Atlas  of  the  Paoific  Ocean.— The  'first 
volume  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de 
Giographie,  contains  a  letter  from  Ad- 
miral KLrusenstem  to  M.  Malte-Brtm, 
in  which  that  celebrated  navigator  in- 
forms the  society  that  he  has  just  com-* 
pleted  his  inmortant  hydiographic  work 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  long-ex- 
pected Alias  will  consist  of  thirty-four 
maps,  specified  in  a  list,  and  of  a  series 
of  critical  discussions  on  each  of  them  : 
in  which  the  fullest  detail  is  given  of 
aU  that  is  known  and  determined  by 
skilful  navigators,  and  of  what  still  re- 
mams  undetermined.  It  is  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  Russian  language; 
and  M.  de  Krusenstem  announces  that 
he  is  engaged  in  translating  &e  M^- 
moires  into  French,  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  shall  be  assured  of  the  sale  of  one 
hundred  copies  to  cover  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  engraving  and  printing,  he  will 
^et  the  engravers  to  work  on  a  French 
translaticm  of  the  maps.    In  a  subset 

Orieat,  Herald^  Vol,  1. 


quent  letter  read  at  the  sitting  of  the 
6th  of  June,  M.  de  Krusenstem  an- 
nounces that  his  Atlas  of  the  South  Sea 
is  about  to  be  published  in  French,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Russian  Government; 
and  also  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
appointed  M.  Von  Kotzebue  to  the  com«> 
mand  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  about  to 
proceed  to  the  l^th  Sea. 

Pi'ijected  Travels  in  TAi/»et.— M.  Dubois 
de  Beaucheme  has  announced  to  the 
Society  de  Geographic  of  Paris,  his  in- 
tention of  travelling  in  the .  interior  of 
Thibet,  and  his  desire  of  receiving  from 
them  instructions  concerning  the  objects 
of  his  journey.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
our  countrymen  in  India  will  give  to 
this  zealous  traveller  a  proof  of  that 
hospitality  and  love  of  science,  which 
they  so  eminently  cultivate,  by  facili- 
tating, as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the 
execution  of  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Map  of  Bagdad,  S^c.—Tbe  Society  de 
G^graphie  have  received  from  M. 
Rousseau,  French  Consul  at  Bagdad,  a 
manuscript  map  of  the  Pashcdics  of 
Bagdad,  Oria,  and  Aleppo,  which  the 
Society  have  determined  on  publishing* 

Philology  of  the  East, — Professor  Rask, 
of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  hks 
recently  retumedfrom  a  journey  through 
various  parts  of  Asia,  which  he  under- 
took six  years  ago,  chiefly  with  the 
intention  of  analysing  the  languages  of 
the  East.  He  made  numerous  excur- 
sions from  Tiflis  into  Persia,  passed 
from  Bassora  to  Calcutta,  and  after- 
wards traversed  Hindostan  in  various 
directions.  He  has  brought  back  with 
him  numerous  manuscripts  in  Sanscrit, 
Zend,  Bengali,  and  Persian  ;  among 
which  are  four  copies  of  the  Zeudavesta, 
very  different  from  that  translated  by 
Anquetil.  His  researches  iu  the  Bau 
writing,  as  well  as  in  the  cuneiform 
writing  of  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  must 
be  extremely  interesting,  and  we  anti- 
cipate much  instruction  from  the  pub* 
lication  of  his  travels. 

Survey  of  Eastern  Africa.^-T\\^  Leveti 
and  the  Cockburn  tender  left  Simon's 
Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  at  Algoa  Bay  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  sailed  again 
in  three  days,  and  reached  Delagoa 
Bay  at  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
they  were  joined  by  the  Barracouta, 
which  had  been  left  behind  at  the  Cape. 
Boats  were  manned  to  explore  English 
River,  the  most  considerable  of  uunae 
which  fall  into  Delagoa  B^.  While 
engaged  in  Uiis  service  one  of  the  b€»at8 
was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
hippopotamus  j  the  crew,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  shore  without 
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lost,  and  ^  whoU  pwrty  fticumptd  tw 
tiie  uigfat.  About  midnight  a  fievca  at- 
tack 'wts  made  on  them  by  a  body  of 
nearly  800  nativei,  who  were  however 
toon  repulsed,  and  the  ooly  casualty 
was  one  of  the  Leven's  men  bein^ 
wounded.  After  an  absence  of  ten  days 
tike  boats  returned  to  the  ships,  where  a 
deadly  fever  soon  hegtoa.  to  prevail, 
which  in  a  short  time  swept  olf  37  of 
-the  crews  of  the  three  smpt,  among 
whom  were  Capt.  Lechmere  and  many 
•ther  vahiable  officers.  As  soon  as  the 
fever  showed  itself.  Captain  Ow^i  sailed 
for  Madagascar,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  St.  Mary's  the  contagion  had 
ceased.  IVeparations  were  making,  at 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  for  re- 
sewing  the  surv^,  and,  as  the  un- 
healthy season  was  passed,  hopes  of 
better  success  were  entertained.  By 
subsequent  arrivals  we  learn  that  these 
vessels  would  be  ready  to  resume  their 
To^rage  in  the  first  week  in  June,  Cap- 
tain Owen  undertaking  an  accurate 
■urvey  of  Algoa  Bay,  (which  is  very 
much  wanted,  as  there  is  a  shoal  that 
.  breaks  dreadfiillv  in  bad  weather,  and 
has  never  been  laid  down  in  any  of  the 
^arts  extant  of  that  coast,)  axid  after- 
wards proceeding  to  Delagoa  Bay,  to 
complete  the  former  surveys.  The  Bar- 
vacoutawiU  most  likely  leave  Captain 
Owen  at  Delagoa,  and  proceed  to  ^e 
mouth  of  the  ^Peat  nver  Zambeze, 
which  falls  into  tl^ooean  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  there;  where  Captain 
Vidal,  and  Mr.  Forbes  the  botanist, 
with  one  boy  as  a  servant,  will  embark 
in  a  c»noe  or  other  conveyance,  and 
proceed  up  to  Senna,  intending  to  pene- 
trate thence  into  the  heart  of  Bastem 
Africa;  and,  if  circumstances  are  £a- 
▼ourable,  make  their  wa^.  to  the  city  of 
Lattakoo,  where  there  is  a  station  of 
Missionaries. 

Diavtwnsf  along'  the  Med  Sea, — James 
Burton,  |un.  esq.,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  employed  by  thn  Pasha  of 
Egypt  in  a  geological  examination  of 
thatPrince's  dominions,  has  made  some 
interesting  discoveries  in  the  Eastern 
Desert  of  the  Nile,  and  along  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  unexplored  by  Europeans.  In 
^e  Eastern  Desert,  and  in  the  paraUel 
of  Assiout,  is  Gebel  Dokhaa.  a  moun- 
tain, the  name  of  which  in  Arabic  sig- 
nifies Smoke  mountain.  As  the  names 
^  natural  obiects  are  every  where  apt 
to  be  derived  m>m  some  distinctive  cha- 
racter, it  occurred  to  Mr.  Burton  that 
forges  or  smeltin|^  worics  might  have 
betti  once  established  there;  with  a 
view  to  determine  this  question  he 


proceeded  to  the  place,  and  though  he 
did  not  find  aminerallode,  he  soon  snw 
enongh  to  convince  him  that  ^ere  had 
been  a  mine  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
Belet  Kdsye,  a  ruinous  villa^,  situate 
in  a  valley  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  he  found  a  circular  shafts 
twenty  feet  in  diameter;  ^e  walls  having 
fallen  in,  its  original  depth  is  uncertain : 
its  present  depUi  is  sixty  feet.  At  the 
edge  of  this  shaft  are  long  inclined 
troughs,  stuccoed  on  both  sides,  and 
constructed  too  nicely  and  expensive^ 
to  have  been  intended  as  drinking  placet 
for  cattle :  they  have  apertures  at  one 
end  for  the  escape  of  water,  and  agree 
with  troqghs  which  Diosoorides  de- 
scribes as  being  used  In  washing  and 
sorting  the  ores,  except  in  being  made 
of  w<KHi  instead  of  stone.  His  odd- 
lecture  of  a  mine  having  been  for- 
merly worked  here  was  confirmed  by 
a  beautiful  little  Ionic  temple  in  the 
same  village,  dedicated  by  Marcus  Ul- 
pins  Chresimus,  superintendent  of  Ibe 
mines  under  — — -  Procoluanus,  to  Se- 
ra{ns,  for  the  safety  and  eternal  vic- 
tory of  Csesar  and  of  aU  his  home. 
A  still  more  interesting  feature  of  tfaia 
mountain  remains  to  be  described*  >*- 
Gd)el  Dokhan  is  zigzagged  to  the  top 
1^  expensive]^  constructed  roads  and 
pathways,  which  branch  off  to  large 
quarries  of  the  antiaue  red  porphyiy, 
large  blocks  of  which  are  lying  aboot 
ro^^y  chiseUed,  squared,  and  on  sup- 
ports marked  with  enchorial  charactecf^ 
and  numbered.  Where  there  was  a  na- 
tural cradL  in  the  stone,  the  holes  drilled 
b^  the  workmen  generally  follow  its 
direction,  and  in  one  instance  small 
stones  have  been  rammed  into  a  fissure 
of  this  kind,  byway  of  a  wedge.  There 
are  also  to  be  seen  here,  unfinished  sa»- 
Gophagi  and  vases,  columns  of  large 
diameter,  a  vast  number  of  ruinoas 
hots,  and  remains  of  foiges.  On  llie 
only  road  which  leads  into  this  val- 
ley, and  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  to  the  north  of  Belet  Kelm,  is 
a  large  dili^pidated  structure,  calleci  Derr 
Amiassar.  The  prefix  Derr  implies  that 
it  was  a  monastery ;  but  though  thia 
building  may  at  one  period  have  been 
inludnted  by  munks,  Mr.  Burton  is  ef 
opinion  that  it  was  originally  intended 
either  aa  a  barrack  for  troops,  or  m 
the  residence  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  adjacent  mines  and  quarriet, 
particularly  as  there  is  no  natural  aop- 
ply  of  water  in  tiie  neighbourboed, 
and  government  alone  would  go  to 
the  expense  of  constructing  an  arti- 
ficial one.  He  also  renuurks  that  meat 
of  the  eonrents  about  Wadi  HaUa^  «ie 
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oa  the  rite  of  Romao  towns  or  stadoni. 
Considerably  to  th^  south  of  this,  about 
^  parallel  of  Ekmim,  and  about  half- 
way between  die  Nile  and  the  sea,  Mr. 
Barton  has  discovered  another  Roman 
station  hidierto  unnoticed,  which  is  now 
called  Fiteiry;  from  the  inscriptions 
there  it  woi^d  ^ipear  that  its  ancient 
npme  was  Mons  Claudiapus.  Among 
(»ther  mins  are  the  columns  of  a  lar^ 
tem]^  of  gray  granite ;  and  Mr.  Burton 
has  collect  a  great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions ou  this  spot  The  quarries  m 
the  neighbourhood  furnish  a  peculiar 
kind  of  gnebs  not  nnfrecpient  at  Rome. 
Tht  quarries  of  verd  antique,  between 
Ghenn^  and  Cosseir,  have  also  supplied 
lam  with  a  vast  number  of  inscriptions, 
which  are  rendered  interesting,  and 
may  probably  become  very  useful,  from 
the  intermixture  of  Greek  with  hiero- 


jaOTUun 


UHp  tf  Yamh  m  Shtp-board. —The 
usua)  sidkly  state  of  the  poultry  taken 
to  sea  lor  cabin  pro^-isions,  has  been  dis- 
covered, by  experience,  to  arise  from 
tike  neglect  of  providing  the  coops  aud 
troughs  of  the  ^wls  with  sharp  sand, 
or,  what  is  better,  coarsely  pounded 
flint  or  (Travel  stones,  out  of  which  the 
birds  will  be  found  to  select  and  swal- 
low tire  most  sharp  and  angular  parti- 
cles, as  necessary  towards  the  trituration 
of  ^e  faod  in  their  maws. 

Madag9»(wr. — M.  Gaubert,  the  natu- 
nlist,  who  had  been  sent  at  the  expense 
of  rite  Baron  de  Ferussac,  to  whom 
sdence  is  so  deeply  indebted,  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  fitted  out  two  years> 
since  by  the  French  Government  to  ex-' 
piore  Madagascar,  had  for  some  time 
been  thought  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  diseases  which  have  been  so  fatal 
to  the  new  colony ;  this  auxiety  of  his 
friends,  however,  has  at  lexigth  been 
faqipily  removed  by  the  arrival  of  a^ 
Mer  from  him,  accompanying  a  pack- 
tte  containinr  a  part  of  the  shells  of 
that  island  and  of  the  seas  which,  sur- 
round it.  We  may  therefore  expect, 
fhrooefa  this  medium,  to  obtain  much 
^aluaUe  information  on  the  products  of. 
'tfiis  important  island,  which  are  so 
▼aried  and  so  little  known. 

8tmU  <f  lAe  Brstfi,  — The  brain  of 
bmiian  and  other  subjects  has  engaged. 
■uicb  of  the  attention  uf  Sir  Everard 
Qkme,  of  London  ;  and,  in  bis  recent 
w«ric  on  Compasative  Anatomy,  he  ad- 
%«Beeatlke  novel  doctrine  that,  during. 
life  and  the  healthy  functions  of  the. 
bnte,  the  same  exists  in  a  gelatinous. 
or  Je'Uy-like  state,  which,  on  the  ex-* 
taction  of  life,  is  quickly  changed,  by 
•  sort  of   coagulation,  into  the  state 


whicli  hitherto  has  been  considered  its 
proper  one. 

^anwy  0f  the  CmiU  of  &fria  sad  Egypt, 
in  the  rtign  of'  Henry  the  Ftfth.-^A  Report 
on  the  subject  of  this  curious  MS.  Sur« 
vey,  which  was  ordered  by  Henry  V. 
perparatory,  as  that  monarch  declared* 
on  his  death-bed,  to  his  attempting  an: 
expedition  for  the  deliverance  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the  JnfidcLs,  has  recently 
been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  in  London.  The  whole  details 
of  this  valuable  paper  tend  to  confirm  tha, 
highest  opinions  eutertained  of  the  fore* 
sight,  prudence,  and  talents  of  the  con* 
queror  of  Agincourt.  His  preparations, 
seem  to  have  been  matured  in  every 
point  of  view  ;  and  the  dictum  of  Uume,' 
on  this  particular  subject,  is  unques-, 
tionably  overthrown  by  the  present 
paper. 

Gytipcv»ier  dscempoted, — Mr.  Marsb,  of. 
Woolwich,  lias  discovered  that  the  sur-  . 
faces  of  leaden  bullets,  which  bad  long 
been  in  cartridj;«8  aud  in  Sbrapnell  shells, 
in  contact  wit  h  ur  near  to  gunpovv  der,  bad 
been  acted  upon  by  the  latter,  aud  part  of 
the  lead  converu^ d  into  a  hard  and  brittle . 
substance. 

Solima  Natitm. — Captain  Laing,  of  the 
Royal  African  Colonial  regiment,  has. 
returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  alter  a  resi- 
dence of  some  mouths  in  the  Solima 
territory,  to  which  he  proceeded  on  an. 
invitation  of  the  King.  The  country, 
tlien  visited  for  the  first  time  by  aa 
European,  possesses  a  peculiar  geogra- 
phical interest,  as  the  source  of  thd 
mysterious  Niger.  The  information 
obtained  by  Captain  Laing  is  likely  ta 
prove  both  important  and  interesting, 
as  the  Solima  are  a  numerous  and  pow-' 
erful  nation  of  tlie  interior,  of  which 
scarcelv  more  than  the  name  was  known « 
until  three  years  ago,  when  an  army  of 
10,000  men  sq^peared  in  the  Mandinga 
country,  to  terminate  a  dispute  between 
two  chiefs  of  that  nation,  the  weaker  or 
whom  bad  appealed  to  the  King  of 
Solima,  The  elevation,  and  the  lati- 
tude and  lonptude  of  the  hill  of  Soma^ 
whence  the  Niger  has  its  origin,  have,  > 
we  understand,  beeu  ascertained.  Capt.  ■ 
Laing  is  also  of  opinion  that  no  mate* 
rial  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
the  route  from  ^  Sierra  Leone,  through 
Sankara,  to  the  Niger  at  Nafi.  Uir  ' 
journal  is  expected  to  be  very  soon  be*- 
fore  the  pnbUc. 

Destructiun «/  Coekroackei, — ^Tbis  is  said . 
to  be  effected  by  strewing  bits  of  the. 
roots  of  black  hellebore,  leratum-  virc^, 
on  the  floors  of  rooms  or  places  infested  ■ 
by  them ;  they  eat  this  root  with  eager-> 
ness,  and  are  poisoned  thereby. 
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'  Mi$Mn  to  the  Interior  tf  Africa, — Intel- 
ligence has  been  received  from  Tripoli 
tbat  Dr.  Oudenoy,  Major  Denham»  and 
JLieutenant  Clapperton,  who  left  Lon- 
don in  1821,  arrived  at  Boumou  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  and  were  well  received  by 
the  Sultau.  Dr.  Oudenoy  is  to  remain 
there  as  Vice-Consul,  and  the  other  two 
gentlemen  arc  to  pursue  their  inquiries 
jiB  to  the  course  of  the  Niger.  From 
authorities  given  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr. 
.6eetzen,the  position  of  Boumou  is  pretty 
well  ascertained.  It  is  descrilied  as  a 
large  city  on  a  wide  river,  and  lies  about 
lOOff  miles  direct  distance  firom  Tripoli 
(whence  the  travellers  started^,  neariy 
as  far  from  Cairo,  and  400  miles  from 
the  Niger,  as  laid  down  in  our  maps. 
More  than  t>vo-thirds  of  the  jouniey  is  " 
therefore  already  performed,  and  the 
protectiou  of  the  Sultan  of  lioumou 
will  probably  render  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  remains  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty,  it  is  somethiug  ue\^  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy,  that  a  Britisb 
Envoy  should  be  stationed  in  tlie  heart 
of  the  African  Continent,  and  that  iii 
that  remote  situation,  among  tribes  of 
barbarians,  lie  should  fiud  the  name  of 
his  country  a  protection.  All  the  par- 
ties wert*  then  in  good  health  aiwt  spirits, 
though  they  had  all,  at  times,  suffered 
severely  from  the  rigours  of  the  cli- 
mate. Their  route  has  been  o\cr  dreary 
deserts,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  jour- 
ney in  length  j  but  their  undiminished 
7.eal  and  ardour  in  the  service,  au^r 
well  of  their  ultimate  success.  The 
fatigue  and  privations  thoy  have  suf- 
fered have  been  extremely  great, 

Baromeier. — The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
barometer  has  lately  been  ascribed,  by 
Professor  Meinccke,  of  Halle,  but  with- 
out probability  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
in  a  principal  degree,  to  an  alternate 
absorption  and  giving  out  of  air,  by  the 
porous  strata  of  the  globe. 

Climate  of  the  Canaries. — M.  de  B  ich, 
in  a  paper  on  the  temperature  of  the 
Canaries,  states  the  medium  of  the 
coldest  month  in  the  year  (January)  at 
64o,  and  that  of  the  hottest  (Au2;ust) 
at  79o.  Tlie  first  of  these  temperatures 
is  equal  to  the  medium  of  that  of  the 
most  southern  parts  of  Italy. 

Inequality  of  the  Surface  of  thti  Gn!f  nf 
Mexico, — From  careful  barometrical  ob- 
servations, made  by  M,  M.  de  Jouu^s, 
compared  with  tliose  of  Humboldt  and 
of  Fleuricu  de  Bellevue,  the  following 
extraordinary  results  have  been  de- 
duced :  1st.  That  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  2  yards  higher  on  the  western 
cpast  of  Martini(|ue  than  ou  the  nurth- 
^tn.  side  of  Guadoloupe  j  2d.  That  it  is 


12  yards  higher  there  than  in  the  pott 
of  ff avann^ ;  3d.  That  it  is  rather 
less  elevated  there  than  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Mexico ;  4tb.  That  it  is  there 
nearly  8  yards  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  equatorial  Pacific  Ocean ;  and, 
5th.  That  it  is  there  21  yards  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Rochelle. 
Can  these  really  be  facts  .>  They  will 
at  least  excite  the  attention  of  those 
conversant  in  such  subjects,  either  to 
confirm  or  to  destroy  them. 

Progvest  cf  Knowledge  in  St.  Domirto-o.— 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  year,  there 
was  established  at  Port-au-Prince  an 
academy,  in  which  are  taught  ail 
branches  of  medicine,  jurisprudence, 
literature,  the  principles  of  astronomy, 
&c.  This  establishment  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Foumier-Pascay,  a  • 
learned  physician,  Well  known  inFVancc  * 
by  his  contributions  to  the  **  Diction- 
naire  des  Sciences  Medicales." 

French  Scientific  Miiskm  to  the  Wen 
Indies — M.  Leschhnnlt  de  la  Tour,  who 
so  successfully  executed  an  astronomic 
and  scientific  minsion  to  India,  betweeti 
the  years  1816  and  1S22,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  Government  to  a 
mission  of  the  sameniature  in  the  West 
Indies  and  different  parts  of  continental 
America.  Ihe  principal  object  of  hVs 
labours  will  be  tne  amelioration  of  the- 
agricultute  of  the  French  colonies ;  but* 
they  will  also  be  directed  to  whate^^er 
may  contribute  to  the  progress  of  natu- ' 
ral  nistoiy  and  science  in  general. 

Education. — It  appears  from  the  Eigh- 
teenth Report  of  the  British  attd  Foreign 
School  Society,  read  at  the  General 
Meeting  on  May  12, 1823,  that  although 
under  the  restored  despotism  of  Fer- 
dinand, the  cause  of  education  is  for  a 
time,  at  least,  lost  in  Spain, ^  it  is  yet 
making  considerable  progress  in  the  ei- 
devant  Spanish  possessions  in  South 
America.  A  school  has  been  opened  at 
Monte  Video,  and  another  at  Santa  T4^ 
containing  600  scholars.  Jkt  Lima  also 
a  School  Society  has  been  formed,  under 
the  express  patronage  and  direction  of 
the  Governmejit,  liius  do  Liberty  and 
Knowledge^  Despotism  and  Ignorancej 
walk  hand  in  hand. 

French  Colonies. — ^Th e  to  1  i o \7 1 n sj  i s  a 
summar)'  of  the  statistical  accounts  on 
this  subiect,  published  by  authority. 
The  total  population  of  the  Colonics,  in 
which  it  is  to  be  observed  thatHayti  (!) 
is  enumerated,  is  stated  at  835,600  ;  and 
the  detail  is  as  follows ;  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions, 50,000  ;  Africa,  92,000  ;  West 
Indies,  <558,O00  ;  North  America,  2j  100, ' 
South  America,.3MpO,   .      , 
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LII^RARY   RETROSPBCT. 

It  was  iotended  to  have  g^ven  in  ou^r  first  Number  a  Retrospective  Review  of 
the  priocipal  Works  on  India  and  the  Colonies  that  had  appeared  during^  the  past 
year,  with  a  copious  List  of  all  the  Publications  of  interest,  in  any  way  bearing:  on 
-subjects  suited  to  our  pag^.  The  great  pressure  of  oiher  matter  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  fulfil  that  intention  then  ;  but  we  take  occasion  to  introduce  this  Lite- 
rary Retrospect  in  our  present  Number ;  and^  as  we  know  that  this  department 
of  our  labours  will  be  generally  acceptable  to  our  readers  abroad,  we  shall  foUow 
tt  up  as  frequently  as  materials  may  present  themselves  for  observation. 


Sketch  oif  the  History  and  Influence 
of  the  Press  in  British  India :  contain- 
ing Remarks  on  the  Effects  of  a  Free 
Press,  on  Subsidiary  Alliances,  on  the 
Delays  of  Office,  on  Superstition,  on . 
the  Administration  of.  Justice,  on 
Flogging,  and  on  Agriculture }  also,  on 
the  Danger^  of  a  Free  Press,  and  the 
Licentiousness  of  a  Censorship.  By 
Leicester  Stanhope.    8vo.' 

When  ve  behdid  the  aoo  of  ft  nobTefBMUd  tepa- 
niii^  huBsclf  fnm  Ihe  ttoasMid  captivatijag 
n9tkiii9»««s«s  with  wkioh  the  apbero  he  movepi 
m  is  tfimpoiinded,  and  yfeldioig  to  the  contem- 
plation  of  oIijectB  calculated  to  refine  tlie  intel- 
lect and  enlarge  the  heart,  we  cannot  but  re< 
joiee,  thovgh  we  confess  that  a  regret  mingles 
with  oar  congiatn1atioa,a  regret  occasioned  by 
the  exceeding  rarity  of  such  an  occurrence. 
The  ▼(^avA  before  us  is  evidently  the  prodoc-, 
tion  of  a  man  of  clear  compfehensloii  and  exr. 
tended  views ;  and  the  author,  who  seeins  fully, 
aware  that  he  has  to  conte;n,d  with  prejudices 
strengthened  by  antiquity,  and  to  argue  in  a 
great  meastire.  with  those  who  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  the  slightest  innovation  on  established 
forms,  takes  especial  care  to  draw  no  conclusion, 
without  submitting  a  full  portion  of  argument 
to  the  congideralion  of  the  reader  in  the  first 
instance.  To  those  whose  minds  fire  unbiassed, 
and  whose  opinions  are  not  fettered  by  that 
bane  of  societj,  prejodicc,  we  recoihmeod  an 
attentive  perusal  of  this  book,  folly' assulrcd, 
that  it  throws  much  light  on  that  topic  of  to. 
much  interest,  '» the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in 
India,"  and  that  it  is  eminently  calculated, 
from  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  to  carry" 
coaviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  open 
to  it,  and  to  dispel  the  doubts  engenflertd  by' 
error,  and  fostered  by  narrownesi  of  com  pre- 
hension. 

.  Asia  t^olyglotta,  by  "Julius^  foaproth, 
(in  German.j  4to.  pp.  xvi.  and  384, 
wiih  a  fofio  ,voL  o^  Maps  and  Tables. 

Tba  0)^1  pi  ^is  work  is  the  **  ciassificaCOB 
of  the  p<»pslaik)a  of  the  whole  of  Asia  in  fhmi- 
Hes}**  an^  in  the  r  pursuit  of  this  object  the 
learned  author  has  take^  &s  his  gdide  the  to- 
c^xqaries  which  occupy  this  folio  roljtuai^.  Hn 
dsridea,  according  to  the  reSemblahces  ^8  the 
modiflcatifliis  9f  their  tongnaj^M,  tho  pdpulalioic 


of  Asia  into  the  following  S4  familiea  :~L  Indo- 
OecmMns ;  9.  Shemttesi  3.  Georgians  i  4.  Can- 
casians;  &  Samoiedes;  &  Yeniseans;  7.  Fins; 
8.  Turks  i  P.  Mongols  i  10.  Tangauses ;  II. 
Kurilesj  12.  Youkagoirs  j  13.  Koriacksj  U. 
Kamtschadales  i  15.  Polar  Nations ;  16.  Japa- 
nese i  17.  Corealis ;  18.  .Thibetians ;  19.  Chi- 
nese {  SO.  Annamesei  SI.  Siamese;  2).  Ava- 
nese;  23.  Pegnans;  24.  Malays.  The  work 
contains,  copious  geographical  and  historical 
details  oa  all  the  families  and  the  tribes  of 
which  they  are  composed,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  new,  and  the  whole  positlreand  cleat. 
In  the  PKfrce  M.  Klaproth  establishea  the 
thesis  of  community  of  tongues,  and  then  dis* 
tingnishes  the  relations  of  languages  into  ITiit* 
versol  Relation  and  Famify  RHoHon.  la  ad- 
diUon  to  this,  we  have  a  Critieistt  on  the  Ailatia 
Historians,  a  Chronicle  of  the  DelageandoaMff 
great  Inundations,  the  Life  of  Baddha,  aad  a 
Universal  Alphabet,  rendering  the  work  alto- 
gether highly  interesting  to  the  atndent  of  Ori- 
ental literature. 

A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  JDcluding 
Malwa  and  adjoining  Provinces;  with 
the  History,  and  copious  Illustrations 
of  the.  past  and  present  Condition  of 
that  Country.  By  Major- General  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  G.C.H.  K.L.S.  4to. 
2  vols* 

Placed,  in  1818,  at  the  head  of  the  gorem- . 
m«nt  of  the  Cealral  Departments  of  India,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  immediately  histitnted  an  exten- 
sive senes  of  ifaniries  into  the  history,  the  go- 
vernment, the.  manners,  and  the  actual  coa- 
dition  of  the  serend  nations  intrasted  to  his 
charge.  The  results  of  .this  inquiry,  which 
continued  for  fbnr  years,  were  condensed  into  a 
Report  of  Central  India,  which  was  printed  at 
Calcutta  by  order  of  the  Goyemment  But  as 
this  contained  some  imperfections,  occasioned 
h«y  the  hurry  In  which  it  was  prepared,  during; 
ill  health,  and  amidst  other  dntiee ;  and  aa  go* 
pious  extracts  ttoA  It  had  been  inserted  te 
T^rious  journals,  he  solicited  permiatien  of  tiM 
Court  of  Directors  to  publish  it  hi  aa  mettdad 
form.  Sach  is  the  history  of  tb«  «  Memoir  oT 
Central  Ihdia,"  a  pnblieatioa  wUeh,  whUe  it 
reflects  the  highest  honour  ea  iu  distjnguiahed 
author,  is  efdcnlated  to  eoofet  Ineatimable  be- 
Dcllt  on  the  historlMi  th«  geographor,  tad  the 
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pbilotopber.  S  nch  a  \/ork  can&ot  be  too  highly 
charactarised ;  aod  much  m  it  to  b«  desired  that 
ftitnre  goYeruors  of  the  rarioiis  districto  of 
India  would  derote  8<Hne  portion  of  the  time  ao 
Viberally  recompemed  by  the  public,  to  the  imi- 
tation of  the  brilliant  exanple  set  before  thna 
bySirJohnMaleolm. 

Diary  of  a  Tour  throuf  h  Soothem 
India,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  in  the 
years  1821-1822.  By  a  Field  Officer 
of  Cavaliy.  8vo.  pp.  366.  Hatcbaid 
and  Son. 

Ithasseidom  happened  to  us  to  open  a  wor^ 
containing  more  of  the  absurd  than  the  one 
before  us,  and  it  Is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
great  portion  of  tills  arises  from  the  irapreper 
and  ludicrous  mixture  of  what  is  meant  to 
be  reverent,  with  the  most  tririal  ocourreoces 
of  the  route.  We  suppose  that  the  eatiior  is 
sincere  in  his  frequent  aHusions  and  addresses 
to  the  Antiior  of  all  good ;  bat  the  style  of  tiiem 
is  so  peculiar,  and  the  circumstances  with  which 
they  are  placed  in  opposition,  in  many  in- 
stances, so  mean,'  that  they  affect  us  with  no 
solemnity.  It  has  Indeed  been  obsenred  by  a 
contemporary,  that  the  style  is  exceedingly 
imlike  that  of  a  Field  Officer.  Had  Ihis 
defect  been  avoided,  the  Tour  woflTd  have 
been  deaerring  of  high  commendation,  as  the 
autiior  has  passed  tibrough  many  places  and 
Bcenea  which  hare  been  hitherto  but  little- 
ktaown.  It  is,  however,  Just  to  observe,  that 
this  bad  taste  is  less  observable  In  that  portion 
of  the  work  which  reftrs  to  India,  and  which 
may  tlwrefore  be  consulted  with  some  advan- 
tage. 

Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity 
in  India;  in  which  tiie  Conversion  of 
the  Hindoos  is  considered  as  imprac^ 
tficable.  By  the  Abb^  J.  A.  Dubois, 
Missionary  in  Mysore.  8vo.  pp.  223. 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  experience  of  thirty-two  years  of  c<m- 
lidenUal  and  quite  unrestrained  intereourM 
among  the  natives  of  India,  of  aU  eas^ea,  teH- 
glons,  and  ranks,  have  led  the  author  to  as^ 
aame  as  impracticable  the  etnwetsiou  to  Chris- 
tianity of  tbn  Hindoos.  It  is  Us  decided  opi- 
nion,that  under  existing  drenmstanees  there  la 
no  fanmanposslbiUty  of  converting  the  Hindoos 
ta  any  sect  tut  Christianity ;  and  that  the  trans- 
latlon  of  the  Holy  Soriptorea  dreulated  among 
them,  so  fltr  from  condnciag  to  this  end,  will, 
on  the  contrary,  increase  the  prc;}Qdices  of  the 
natives  agednst  the  Christian  religion,  and  prove 
in  many  rejipecta  detrimental  to  It  If  any  of 
the  several'  modes  of  Christian  worship  were 
calculated  to  gain  ground  in  India,  he  conceives' 
the  Catholic  the  least  discordant  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  natives,  from  its  possessing  sacri- 
flces,  processions,  images,  statues,  holy  water, 
flats,  feasts,  prayers  for  the  dead.  Invocation  of 
MlntB,  &e.  all  of  which  bear  more  or  less  re-  - 
semblance  to  those  in  use  among  tiie  Hindoos.  * 


And  if;  he  urges,  with  all  tiiese  points  of  simi- 
larity, the  Catholic  form  of  worship  has  during 
the  last  sixty  years  made  no  proselytes,  or  bat 
a  very  few ;  if,  having  been  formerly  an  object 
of  indifference,  or  at  most  of  contempt,  it  is  at 
present  become  almost  ao  object  of  horror;  caa 
it  be  reasonably  expected  that  any  one  of  tket 
simple  Protestant  seots  will  ever  flonriak 
among  them  ?  The  contrary  has  tiU  now  been 
the  case.  The  Lntheran  missiooariea,  he  aa- 
aertB,have  had  no  sensible  sneoeas  daring  nufcr 
than  a  century  {  and  respecting  the  new  mia*- 
sionaries  of  various  sects,  who  have  of  latft 
made  their  appearance  in  the  country,  he  as- 
sures us,  as  far  as  his  information  extends,  tiiat 
**  notwithstanding  the  pompous  reports  made 
by  several  among  them,  all  their  endeavours  to 
make  converts  have  till  now  proved  abortive,, 
and  thattheir  successes  are  only  to  be  seen  upon 
paper." 

The  number  of  converts  made  hj  the  Abb£ 
Dubois  in  twenty-flve  years,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  native  missionary,  amounts  to  be-p 
tween  two  and  three  hnndrcd,  of  both  sexes. 
Of  these  two^thirds  were  pariahs^  or  outcasts, 
and  the  rest  were  cou^osed  of  sudraSy  vagrants^ 
and  outcasts  of  several  tribes,  who,  being  with- 
'  out  resource,  turned  Christians,  in  order  to 
form  new  connexions.  He  declares,  "  with 
shame  and  confusion,  that  he  does  not  remem- 
ber any  one  who  may  be  said  to  have  embraced 
Christianity  from  conviction,  and  through  quite 
disinterested  motives  ;  *'  and  as  a  proof  how 
lightiy  they  prize  their  faith,  he  states,  that 
when  Tippo  Sahib  seized  60,000  Christians  (all 
that  could  be  found  in  his  dominions)  in  one 
day,  and  carried  them  to  Beringapatam,  not 
one  of  the  whole  number  refused  to  abjure  and 
be  cireuracised;  not  one  of  them  possessing 
resolution  enongh  to  say,  «  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  I  will  die  rather  than  renotutce  my  reli- 
gion!*' Of  his  own  converts  many  aposta- 
tized, and  relapsed  into  paganism,  finding  that 
the  Cliristian  religion  did  not  afford  them  the 
temporal  advantages  they  had  looked  for  in 
embracing  it;  and  he  is  «  verily  ashamed," 
that  the  resolution  he  has  taken  to  declare  the 
whole  tmth  on  this  subject,  forces  him  to  make 
**  the  humiliating  avowal,  that  those  who  con- 
tinued Christians  are  the  very  worst  among  his 
flock." 

With  respect  to  tiie  circulation  of  the  Sorip- 
tures  in  India,  ha  oonceivea  that  the  frequent 
mention  of  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  of  calves,  tiie 
objects  of  so  much  superstitious  reverence 
among  the  natives,  would  deter  most  of  them 
from  the  Ibrther  perusal  of  what  to  tiieirreli. 
gious  notiona  would  appear,  at  least,  highly' 
indecorous ;  and  in  support  of  this  he  cites  an 
instance  in  which,  after  a  discourse  oa  the  pa- 
rable of  the  prodigal  son^  several  Christians' 
told  hrm,  in  very  bad  humoarj  that  the  mention 
of  tiie  fatted  calf  was  highly  improper,  ami* 
would  have-  pr^udiced  any  of  the  nativea' 
who  had  happened  to  be  present  against  the  re- 
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Hgbn;  adMiiiig  fata  te  tetare  to  nha/dUtf  « 
|«M*  iosteM  of  fhe  UMti  cm(f.  The  kmnblB 
sttaalions  in  life  of  oor  Sariour  mnd  of  hit 
mpoatie^  are  alao  a  stumbling-block  and  a  ttone 
«f  oflfenco  to  iSbt  pride  of  cMfc,  which  fonns  so 
^stins^iuhing  a  feature  of  tite  Hindoos ;  and 
file  author  receiyed  a  serere  rebuke  for  men- 
tioning  the  circiUBstance  when  preaching  at 
i^arricaol.  Bren  in  explaining  the  materials 
«f  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the  author  stotes  die  ne- 
«Maity  of  avoiding  the  mention  of  bread  and 
wme,  which  would  prove  too  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Hindoos.  He  has  therefore  the 
pncantion  to  say,  that  the  materials  of  the  sa- 
crament are  wheaten  bread,  and  the  juice  qf 
ike  fine/ruU  cuUed  grape. 

The  East  Indian  Calculator ;  or  Ta- 
"bles  for  assisting  Computation  of  Batta, 
Interest,  Commission,  Rent,  WagM, 
&c.  in  Indian  Money,  &c.  By  T. 
Thornton. 

This  work,  which  will  be  found  highly  ser- 
Ticeable  to  persons  vlsithig  India,  or  conneeted 
with  that  country  by  cinnmeree,  ooutafaii,  in 
addition  to  very  accurate  Tables  fbr  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  in  the  ttlle,  several  Tables  of 
Exchange  of  the  various  currencies  of  IndHa 
into  each  other  and  into  that  of  England,  and 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  Indian,  Chinese, 
«nd  English  weights.  In  the  arrangement  of 
fliese  last,  the  author  has  avidled  himself  of 
Ihe  assistance  of  Dr.  Kelly,  and  has  made  nse 
of  the  results  obtained  by  that  gentleman  fhxn 
tbe  actual  comparison  of  verified  standards  of 
the  Indian  weights  and  meastores  which  h«d 
been  transmitted  from  India. . 

Remarks  on  the  External  Connoieree 
jmd  Exchanges  of  Bengal,  with  An- 
pnxdix  of  Accounts  and  EstiDiste*  By 
G,  A.  PriMep,  Esq.    8vo. 

To  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
iPrhisep  would  encroach  too  fkr  upon  ^e  limHs 
to  which  we  are  by  necessity  confined ;  and  as 
the  work  win  no  doubt  find  Its  way  into  the 
hands  of  an  those  who  sere  intereeted  in  the  im- 
portant questions  It  agitates,  we  leave  the  de- 
cision of  its  merits  to  tiielr  consideration,  and 
to  that  test,  which  Is  the  surest  one,  of 'all 
^litical  speculations,  fte  opentioii  oftlme. 

The  East  iBdia  Military  Calendar; 
«(mcaining  the  Serncas  of  General  and 
Field  OAcers  of  the  Indian  Army.  By 
tlie  Editor  of  liie  Royal  Military  Ca- 
lendar. 

To  assign  to  distinguished  merK  that  dmvble 
meed  of  praise  whl«>h  forms  so  energetic  a  stl- 
mnlus  to  the  exertiotta  of  fMure  generations,  Is 
amoi^  the  moat  pleasing  occupations  of  a 
trrfter ;  and  tiie  author  of  tiie  volume  before  na 
has  conferred  a  material  benefit  en  the  taixen 
tdstorians  of  Indiia,  by  eoneethig  fbr  their  use 
a  series  of  biognphfaud  sketohes  of  tiie  most 
tfeUbnted  adlttary  nharaotors  of.that  eountiy, 


MOMCtei  with  ow era.  Among  thesMMalkas 
distlnguisbed,  are  those  of  Sir  Henry  Coabj^ 
Sir  Henry  White,  Oco«ral  Bfaekay,  Sir  Jota 
lfaleohn,€olonel  Fitspatriok,  Sir  David  Ooh. 
teriony,  ice.  We  regret  that  the  antbor  has 
not  inserted  notices  of  the  offieors  of  Oe  aaittar 
tfanes  of  the  Britbh  domioioa  in  India  {  bat 
these  he  has  probably  omitted,  lest  he  shooM 
ba  eonaideredaa  snescaehtog  on  the  ptovteao 
of  the  historian.  Much  Wiiqg  and  rompnM 
tively  unimportant  matter  is  too  frequently 
Sntrodoced  into  personal  histories;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  defects  of  the  volume  befora 
ns,  we  antielpatofor  ita  anther  Ibe  gratitada  of 
the  army  at  large,  and  of  tha  Ia4iaa  portlaa  aC 
it  amre  partlonlarty. 

Fifteen  Years  in  India ;  or  Sketches 
of  a  Soldier's  Life :  being  an  Attempt 
to  describe  Persons  and  Things  m 
various  Parts  of  Hindostan.  From  the 
Journal  of  an  Officer  in  his  Majesty's 
Service.  Second  edit.  8vo. 

Desirous  of  avoiding  the  tedionsness  wbdib 
frequently  attends  a  barren  description  of  a 
distant  country,  the  author  of  thb  work  has 
oadeavouied  to  render  his  sketohes  amusing  to 
the  English  reader,  by  embodying  Into  then 
the  personal  narrative  oi  three  flotitiona  oha- 
racters.  In  this  attempt  he  has  in  numy  In- 
stances  succeeded  extremely  well)  and  by 
thus  blending  infoxmation  with  arnxkBeaaent,  be 
has  produced  a  work,  which  i^pean  to  be  bt- 
coming  deservedly  popular. 

Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society 
of  London,  vol.  xiv.  part  i.  London  : 
4to. 

Sevnnd  ImpmiaBt  papera,  of  oeasldaraMe 
interest  to  the  naturalist  of  India,  wiU  be  an- 
tieed  at  the  eariieot  opportunity.  We  eenino 
our  present  mention  to  the  single  obaervatiaa 
that  this  part  is  Mij  worthy  of  the  SeeMf 
fhMU  which  it  emaaates,  and  wOl  detract  nt- 
thing  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  ito 
labours  are  so  deservedly  held. 

Zoological  Researehas  in  the  Island 
of  Java,  &c#  &Cr  with  Figures  of  Natiive 
Quadrupeds  and  Birds.  By  TboMM 
Horsfidd,  M«D<  F.L.S.  Nos.  1  to7. 
4to. 

ft  would  b«  iMfsailMe  In  this  hasty  raCf*. 
apect  to  do  Justice  to  tbn  views  of  tUa  pro- 
found Zoologist  We  mwrt,  therefore,  peatpaaa 
to  some  fWnre  appovtnnity,  a  review  of  thia 
Important  work. 

Observations  snr  quelqnes-nns  des 
Mberaux,  &c.  Observations  oil  some 
o£  tlie  Minerals,  as  well  of  Ceylon  as 
of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  brought 
home  by  M.  Leachenault  de  la  Tour- 
By  Le  Comte de  Boumon.  4to»  pp.dS. 
Paris. 

This  wnrkeontafaM  additional  observatioaB 
to  ftose  already  pubUsbad  by  the  saaM  I 
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a  the  Plin<»oph!«al  TraniartioBS.  A  ttr^ tan 
of  that  Talnable  mineral,  the  moon-ttone,  en. 
eloted  in  a  graphic  felipar  in  large  masses,  at 
a  few  leagaes  distance  from  Candy  is  partira- 
larly  noticed.  Descriptions  are  also  given  of 
two  new  sabstances :  C^nditi,  from  t!ie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Candy,  is  of  a  black  and  Titreons 
i^ypearance,  lilce  that  of  gadolinite ;  and  Boin- 
kite,  which  is  found  near  Bombay,  nearly  re- 
•eiid>les  the  lydian  stone. 

Memoon's  Dreiklang ,  &c.  (the  tri|de 
soDg  of  Mcinnon.)    By  Vod  Uaomer. 

Hie  detail  of  manners,  of  ordinary  life,  or  of 
religloas  obserrances,  is  apt  to  become  tedious 
to  the  general  reader,  when  laid  before  him  in 
an  abstract  form ;  but  when  connected  in  a  se- 
ries with  the  bistory  of  Beings  for  whom  he  Is 
made  to  feel  an  interest,  the  information  thus 
Imparted  becomes  fixed  In  his  mind, and  leares 
behind  it  a  permanent  and  plaasing  Impressioa. 
IVitbthis  Tiew,  the  tntber  of  the  triple  soag  of 
Memnon,who  is  so  highly  distinguished  for  bis 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and 
literature  of  the  east,  has  published  the  three 
dramatic  pieces  comprised  in  the  Tolume  cited 
aboTe.  The  first  of  these  is  an  Indian  pastoral, 
entitled  Devajani ;  the  second,  which  he  calls 
Anahid,  is  a  Persian  opera  {  and  the  third, 
Sophy,  is  a  Turkish  comedy.  The  first  of  these 
Is  of  course  the  most  Interesting  to  us,  and  we 
Tacommend  it  strongly,  as  exhibiting  in  the 
most  attraotiye  and  instructing  form,  a  splendid 
picture  of  the  East,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  rites  of 
a  nuptial  celebration. 

Heera,  the  Maid  of  the  Deccan,  a 
Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  By  the  Author 
of  *<  Satires  on  India/'  &c.  Calcutta. 

The  story  of  this  pleasing  poem  is  taken 
from  tiie  history  of  the  Deccan,  by  Ferisbta, 
translated  by  Scott.  It  is  well  manared,  and 
reflects  considerable  credit  on  the  author. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay,  vol,  iii. 

The  importance  of  many  of  the  articles  in  this 
excellent  volume  is  such  that  we  may  not  ven- 
ture to  touch  on  it  in  the  brief  manner  to  which 
-we  should  be  now  restrained.  We  purpose 
ahortly  to  return  to  it,  and  to  endeavour  atim- 
parting  to  our  readers  some  portion  of  the  in- 
fonnatioa  which  we  have  derived  from  iU 
penitaL 

Journal  of  a  Ten  Months'  Residence 
in  New  Zealand.  By  Richard  A.  Cruise, 
esq.  Capuin  in  the  84th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  8vo.  pp.321. 

Hifs  unpretending  littk  volume  will  be  found 
to  cont^n  much  new  and  inteiesting  inlsrma- 
tion  coBcemfng  the  charaoter,  manners,  and 
custoi^  of  the  savages  of  New  Zealand.  The 
author  bad,  from  the  length  of  his  reaidenee 
among  them,  opportunities  of  observatioQ 
which  bad  not  fallen  to  te  lot  of  my  pierions 


traveller,  and  he  bat  shown  that  tiiaae  opp«P> 
tunities  were  not  neglected  by  him. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the 
World,  in  the  Uranie  and  Physici- 
enne  Corvettes,  commanded  by'Capt. 
Freycinet  By  J.  Arago,  4to.  ^Ith  26 
plates. 

The  letters  of  M.  Arago,  who  was  draughts- 
man to  tile  expedition  under  Captain  Freycinet, 
whiefa  left  Toulon  in  Sept.  1817,  are  well 
adapted  to  convey,  in  a  popular  form,  much  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  voyaj^e.  The 
account  of  the  Malays,  in  the  isles  of  Timor  fa 
interesting ;  as  is  also  the  description  of  the 
savages  of  the  islands  of  Rawach  and  Wai^ooe,. 
on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Short  in  person 
and  ill-fornted,  stupid  in  countenance,  and  re> 
pulsive  in  manners ;  fishbig  is  described  to  be 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  this  they 
exhibit  great  dexterity,  de8cr>'ing  their  prey  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  water,  aad 
striking  it  with  a  bamboo  lance*  Their  canoea 
and  habitations  are  equally  rude ;  and  their 
cookery  is  no  leas  so.  A  pleasing  transition  fa 
made  from  the  disgusting  natives  of  these 
islands  to  the  amiable  and  inoffensive  inhabi- 
tants of  the  CaroUoas ;  whose  skill  and  hardi- 
hood as  navigators  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
In  their  proas,  about  four  feet  wide  and  forty 
long,  they  frequently  undertake  voyages  of  600 
leagues  {  and  no  perils  appear  lo  repress  thefr 
enterprising  spirit,  or  baflle  their  perseTerance. 
Our  author  was  much  surprised  at  the  saga- 
city and  intelligence  of  one  of  their  pilots, 
with  whom  he  conversed,  who  answered  all 
questions  with  good  sense  and  precision,  rec- 
tified  incidental  mistakes,  and  often  appeared 
to  recur  to  calculation  when  his  memory  failed. 
Few  instances  of  fighting  or  quarrelling,  whicb 
they  regard  as  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  occur  among  them,  and  Ihey  are  high^ 
susceptible  of  the  social  affections.  At  the 
Sandwich  islands  vast  progress  is  making  ia 
civilization.  At  Kayerooa  a  dock-yard  is  fonu- 
ed,  a  vessel  of  40  tons  was  on  the  stocis,  and 
numerous  canoes  were  secured  under  sheds. 
Two  howitzers  were  mounted  before  the  house 
of  the  chief,  and  behind  was  a  kind  of  perk  of 
artillery,  covered  with  mats,  and  guarded  by 
soldiers  arsAed  with  muskets.  Hieir  voyage  of 
discovery  was  terminated  by  shipwreck  on  one 
of  tht  Falkland  isles;  whence,  after  stmggliag 
some  time  with  the  diiBoulties  of  their  sitnatio«, 
they  were  enabled  to  return  to  Europe  b;  hiring 
an  American  vessel,  which  was  employed  in 
the. seal  fishery  at  a  neighbouring  island. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  work  of 
M.  Arago  is  principally  intended  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  general  reader,  and  this  it  is  well 
adapted  to  effect.  The  scientific  details  will  be 
published  nnder  the  authority  of  the  French 
government ;  and  the  following  are  meutioned 
as  the  seven  distinct  parts  into  which  that 
work  is  divided  j  1,  History  of  the  Navigation  ; 
8,  Zoology;    if  Botany;     4,  Hydrography; 
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5,  Utg^etism  and  the  Figure  of  the  Ecrth  { 
e,  Meteorology ;  7,  Reeearehes  Into  the  Lett- 
inwgee  of  the  Savage*.  This  plan  will,  we 
tnut,  be  peraercred  1%  tboogb  we  perceWe  • 
Oat  several  detached  papers,  ftom.  the  peaa 
of  Ae  aaiaraUate^haTf  ahaady  been  bad  befon 
de  leemed  soeieties  of  Paris. 

One  word  more.  The  original  work  of  Araga 
appeared  at  Fans  Ja  modest  oetavo;  theLeor 
doB  Ciaaslation  ie  a  noble  qoarto  t  bat  mi  ee«  • 
tare  Toyaf  e  woold  be  ansaleable  in  Londen. 

Voyafe  in  the  Pacific  Sea  during 
the  Ytrnts  Idlt,  1813,  and  1814,  with 
particular  Acooonts  of  the  Galapagos 
and  Waahin^ton  Islands.  By  Capt.  D. 
Porter,  of  the  Ameiicad  FHg^te,  Essex. 

The  Galapagos  islands,  hitherto  so  little 
knewn,  and  of  which  sereral  were  discovered 
irst  by  captain  Porter,  are  abont  twenty  in 
ambber.  Thffy  appear,  fi^sm  the  nnmerotis 
voieanic  prodnctions  which  are  foond  In  every 
dhection  opon  them,  to  owe  their  origin  to  that 
treotendoas  power ;  a  (hct  which  is  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  observatioo  of  an  emptlon  which 
lookpYaee  in  Albemarle  island  daring  Captain 
Porter's  stay.  They  ate  mnch  retorted  to, 
prittcipsilly  by  the  English,  on  acconnt  of  the 
fishery,  which  is  very  prodactive,  especially 
1tmX  of  the  whale.  No  camtvorons  animal  is 
foond  on  them,  as  safflcient  snbsistence  coold 
not  b^procnr^  The  tnrtle,  which  flrom  Its 
eitraordinary  conformation  is  called  the  ele- 
phaat  tnrtle,  alone,  lays  its  eggs  in  some  qnan- 
tity ;  sad  these  mast  have  been  the  principal 
snpport  of  an  nnfbrtnnate  Irish  sailor^  who  lived 
several  years  on  one  of  them.  Porter  island,  one 
of  recent  discovery,  produces  spontaneonsly, 
cotton,  and  a  species  of  tree  of  a  very  aromatio 
odonr.  An  accnrate  map  is  given  ^f  this  Ar- 
chlpdago ;  from  whence  the  Essex  proceeded 
to  the  Marqnesas  or  Washington  islands,  which 
are  also  particalariy  described ;  and  much 
carfom  fnfbrraation  is  given  on  the  manners  of 
tketr  lababilants.  Of  hfadison  Island  in  parti- 
cater,  a  detailed  acconnt  Is  given,  which  will 
be  fiimnd  extremely  interesting. 

Remarks  cm  the  Country  extending 
from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  river  Congo, 
inchiding  Obaervations  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  inhabitants,  fto. 
By  Captain  John  Adams,  8vo.  pp.  265. 

This  interesting  volume  is  the  production  of  a 
man  evidently  well  calculated,  from  personal 
hnestigatioii,  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken ; 
aad  he  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  those 
iatBPBsted  in  the  cidonization  of  the  western 
ceasb  of  Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
leader,  by  the  publlcatioo  before  us.  llie  an- 
1b«  has  lanfled'  at  every  important  place  from 
Cape  Psl4aa  to  the  Congo,  and  has  penetrated 
in  a  finrlMaoeet  some  short  distdoce  into  the 
iatertor.  These  opportunities  have  enabled 
him  to  render  hte  readers  better  acquainted 
'■fthfba  goM,  Wary,  and  palia-oil  coasts,  and 


alio  whh  many  of  the  states  of  the  InteriiMr,  of 
which  little  more  than  the  names  are  known  to 
the  civilized  world;  though  several  of  them  are 
of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Ma- 
lemba  and  Calenda  are  particularly  pointed  out  - 
as  extremely  well  fitted,  by  their  salubrity,  by 
the  fhcilities  they  offer  for  trade,  and  other  fa« 
vonrable  circumstances,  for  the  establishment  of 
colonies.  In  this  respect  they  are  considered  ar 
far  preferable  to  Sierra  Leone,  aad  mnch  paina 
is  takai  to  prove  that  it  woold  be  well  worthy 
the  atteatioa  of  Government  to  form  otlier  set- 
tlements in  these  parts.  Much  yalnable,  as 
well  as  amusing  iuformation  on  the  manners, 
customst  1^^  character  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
given  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  the  volume  is  very  . 
properly  closed  by  a  mercantile  Appeudix,from 
which  both  advantage  and  entertainment  may 
be  derived. 

SerentaeDtfa  Anmial  Raport  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Africm  Institution.  6vo. 

The  present  Keport,  like  the  preceding  ones 
of  this  excellent  Institution,  fs  ftjll  of  melan-  ' 
choly  Interest.    The  traffic  In  human  beingn, 
which  the  Government  of  Orettt  Britain  has  so 
long  and  so  strenuously  endeavoured  to  stop,  ' 
continues  stni  to' be  carrl^  on  to  a  horrid  ex- 
tent. Much  of  this  is  owing  to  natives  of  France, 
tiie  Government  of  which  country,  when  ap-  ' 
piled  to  on  the  subject,  offers  merely  a  tissue  of 
excuses,  and  pretends  that  it  has  not  the  power,  ' 
while  it  certainly  does  not  exhibit  the  least  in> 
clination,to  check  this  inhuman  practice. 

Histoire  Particullere  des  Plantes  Or- 
chid^es,  &c.  A  History  of  the  Orchi- 
deous  Plants,  collected  In  the  thr^ 
southern  Islands  of  Africa — the  Isles  o£ 
France,  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Madagas- 
car. By  A.  A.  de  Petit-Thouars.  4to. 
pp.  vii.  and  32,  plates  10^. 

The  name  of  the  illustrious  author  is  too  well 
known  to  the  admirers  of  Botany,  to  render  it 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  work  before  us  is 
ofthefirstseale  of  merit  The  labours  of  Swarti, 
R  Brovm,  and  Richard,  had  considerably  add- 
ed to  tiie  stock  of  our  knowledge  In  the  fiunlly  ' 
of  the  OrehidesB,  but  there  stfll  remain  many 
chasBU,'  which  fritute   discoveries  alone  can 
fin.    Many  of  these  are  satisfhetorily  sopptled 
by  the  present  publlcntion ;  a  conridersible  nnm-  * 
her  of  new  species  are  presented  to  us,  as  wef  ' 
as  several  new  genera;  and  the  author  engage*  * 
to  continue  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  ftwnlsh- 
ing  what  still  remains  deficient,  from  his  coHeo- 
tions  during  a  tea  years*  residence  in  the  above  * 
Islands. 

Plaints  Nove  Capenses.  Auctore 
E.  F.  Jarosz..  8vo.  Berlin. 

Twelve  new  species  of  plants,  indigenous  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  well  described  ia- 
the  present  volume. 

The  Geography,  History,  and  Statis-  • 
tics  of  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
.2U 
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cm^ff*  Settlemeaty  aud  Progress  of  the 
yarioOB  Kioffdoiiis,  States,  and  Pro- 
YineeB  •f  tl^  Western  Hemisphere,  to 
^e  vMT*  Id^  ^y  H.  C.  Carey  and 
jliarPWl»<*«¥**»-  With  Additions 
r^Te  to  the  New  States  of  Sooth 
America,  Ac  &c  lUnstratedhyMaps, 
Chtais^  and  Plates.  London,  8vo. 
pp.  477. 

VhiM  i«  a  tepitot  of  the  whole  of^wlottflr- 
piMt,  ftce(»npon7tag  Mtmn.  Csrej  and  I^a*! 
gplesdUl  Atfai  of  Amorloa,  wiA  eoploM  addl- 
tioaal  iafomalioB  rdatfre  to  the  new  i«alBs  of 
8o«th  Amerlea,  and  the  late  Spaanh  doMinians 
in  Mexico,  fnaished  hy  a  gentleaiaa  of  high 
vepntationinfhitbTaaohoficieBce.  The  Adas 
itself  being  too  espenalTe  fcr  geaenl  drenla- 
tloQ  hi  this  country,  the  eateipcuing  pobUtber 
of  IheliOndoB  edHlenhas  ghreaoaivtha  «oat 
«MeBfia]  raife,  to  wUeh  behaaaadedeoaa  e«r- 
f«at  mA  inteieetiagviewaof  femarkable  places. 
TbettTle  of  the  work  ie  elearaad  perspicaoas, 
and  tiM  details  copioos  and  apparentl  j  deriTod 
ft«B  the  beet  airthodHet.  We  coasider  it  a  m- 
inable  aeqoisition  to  Geographical  Science^  in- 
WBUoh  as  It  oontatau  a  Tast  qoMoAtj  of  infiar- 
Dation,  hithertooaly  to  he  met  with  by  tncning 
otsr  a  great  muaher  of  balky  and  ezpenslTe  to- 
la»«e»eompf  ssied  faito  a  cheap  and  caimaodlans 
fona. 

0eflcription  of  the  Island  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, with  Remarks  on  the  rest  of  the 
Aioses.  By  J.  W.Webster.  8vo.  plates, 

B06t<». 

Thie  work  Is  diridedinto  nineteen  ohapten, 
pgeceded  by  an  IntrednetioB,  treating  of  the 
Diseflvery  sad  History  of  the  Asores.  Theilrst 
— yea  chaptsre  give  a  detailed  statistical  acconnt 
of  the  Island  of  St  Michael,  and  more  especially 
of  Its  capital,  Pnnta  Belgada.  The  popnlation 
of  the  islaad,  in  1818,  was  80,000,  of  which 
U^  were  inhabitants  of  the  capitaL  The 
aesEt  two  chaptras  treat  of  the  climate,  agrionl- 
tOM^  and  productions;  nnderthis  head,  we  are 
told  that  the  orange  trees  of  a  noddle  size  anna- 
ally  prodaee  fron 6,000 to  8,000  oranges  each{ 
aad  we  are  even  assnred  that  96,000  hmre  been 
gatfatred  from  a  single  tree,  and  20,000  from  an- 
other. The  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Vailed  State*  anurant  to  from  fiOyOOO  to  00,000 
ehests  a  year.  The  nine  following  chapters 
caaliln  a  very  interesting  Geological  Descrip- 
tion af  the  Island,  which  is  entirely  Tolcanio, 
aadaoveredwitfi  extinct  craters.  InthoTalley 
of  Famas  are  several  hot  springs,  an  analysis  of 
which  is  given  in  the  condnding  chapter.  An 
Appendix  contidns, — 1.  A  description  of  the 
Islaad  of  Fayal,  which  has  S3,000  inhabitants. 
S.  Of  Flea,  and  Is  volcano,ahoat  UflOO.  3.  Of 
0t  Georse*  ahoat  19,000;  of  St.  Msiry,  Graeio- 
aa,  Fbres,  Corvo,  and  TeToelia,the  oapitsl,  and 
seat  of  the  bishop,  contBiniB^abont  88,000  In- 


A  View  of  thnPntt  and  PreseMStmt 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica ;  with  Remarks 
on  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition 
of  the  Slaves,  and  on  the  Abolition  of 
Skurtfy  in  the  Colonic.  By  J.  Stew 
art,  late  of  Jamaica.  8vo.  pp.  362. 
Edinburgh. 

^  Cvery  partiowar  oC  staMmt,  telatlag  %i 
the  cuMafte,  diaeaoes,  sel^  oeaeens,  agnoulBss^ 
and  commevee  of  iMlshusi  has  bewbvietyna. 
ticed;  and^taeh  Heiru  aaeghreaoftfaegavam- 
neat,  laws,  and  astablKitiali,  as  will  eaiWe 
the  reader  to  fcna  an  aaeorateopiaioB  af  tteir 
moreimportaatCsatinas.  On  the  stale  of  aae&- 
ety ;  the  dlffwtnt  olasoes  af  frae  iirfisbitMrtig 
the  ehaiaetet,  casteau,  and  aural  and  phyatal 
condition  of  the  slarea,  and  the  aseans  propoasi 
for  iaipronring  their  condition,  as  prelimiaacy 
ateps  to  the  gndnal  aboUtioa  of  sUvary,  tta 
anther  has  boon  laote  dnnaiatantial ;  thaaa 
belag  topics  of  More  particular  interest,  a^»^ 
cially  at  the  present  moment,  and  on  which  hia 
long  residence  in  the  Island  has  enabled  hiss 
to  snpply  many  important  particalars."  Sadi 
are  the  promises  held  cot  to  as  in  the  Prefaoa, 
and  we  are  jastifled  in  declaring  them  folly  va- 
rifled  in  the  perfoimanoe.  The  style  throngfaoat 
is  plain  and  anaffeeted,  and  the  views  are  at 
once  Ineid  and  impartial. 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Kevo- 
lotion,  and  Civil  Wars  of  Hayti ;  bein|^ 
a  seqnd  to  the  Political  Remarks  upon 
certain  French  Pablications  and  Jour- 
nals concerning  Hayti  By  the  Banm 
de  Vartey,  Chancellor  of  the  Kinr.  &e. 
Translated  from-^e  French  by  W.  H. 
M.B.    8vo. 

The  present  Essay,  proceeding  from  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  late  King  Henry,  may  readily 
be  suspected  of  some  pr^adtce  in  the  views  It 
presents  of  political  events.  It  is,  however,  a 
work  of  great  cariosity,  and  ftimisbes  mnch  in* 
.  formatioB  on  the  sobjeot  of  colonial  poUoy.  Hm 
canses  which  prodnced  the  revolutions  in  81 
Domingo;  the  state  of  the  island  under  Dessa- 
lines;  the  assassination  of  the  emperor;  the 
subsequent  civil  wars;  the  double  presldeney  ; 
and  the  mooaiohy  of  Sayti,  are  severally  Aa- 
cussed  at  eonsldsrahle  leagth  and  with  muah 
abiUty. 

Les  Antilles  Fran^ses,  &c.  The 
French  West  Indies,  and  more  esped- 
idly  Guadaloupe,  from  their  Discovery 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1823.  By  C(do- 
nel  Boyer  Peyreleau,  with  a  new  Map 
of  Ouadaloupe,  and  14  Statistical  Ta- 
bles, 8vo.  torn.  i.  ft  11.  Paris. 

These  volumes  contaui  copious  statlsttea!  in- 
formation on  the  past  and  present  state  of  tha 
French  possessions  in  the  Westlndies,  togethar 
with  their  political  history,  and  that  of  Goad*- 
loupe  more  especially,  from  the  time  of  flieir 
disoovaiy  la  1403,  to  tha  yaarlTM.  lUs  hJstvf 
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taXtaatB  from  the  work,  we  caanot  m»>wi<  to 
sypneteie  its  iMrMs.  We  olMenre,  hewewr, 
ttat  the  Mtbor  indolgee  ta  the  moet  vtoknt 
«atfibee  agalost'tke  poliey  of  Bngknd,  eqp«<f- 
lilyeBYagardetiieooknles.  He  hringt  forward 
lie  stale  aaeeitloa  that  fiaslaBd  wiabee  other 
«B««»  ta  i*«U«h  the  atere  trade,  in  (Oder  to 
atBry  it  «o,  h»  ftkel»  #Dr  her  owa  benettt }  and  hi! 
alaiaied  imagination  already  sees  the  time  near 
at  head,  when  aha  wiU  have  A^ica  under  her 
dwyninn  as  she  new  has  India.  The  accom- 
^Sftjing  map,  which  is  lithogn^^zed,  is  said 
to  bobeantiftillj  execotad,  and  is  sold  sepaxate 
friHs  &e  work. 

An  Appeal  to  Ae  Religion,  Jastice, 
and  Humanity  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  behalf  of  the  Neero 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  By  W. 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.    8vo. 

Tlioee  who  argue  against  the  abolition  of  ala- 
Tery  appear  generally  to  assume  as  a  principle 
the  immense  danger  and  destruction  of  property 
which  wonld  result  ft-om  the  sodden  and  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Those,  how- 
erer,  who  take  an  interest  in  Its  abolition,  regard 
the  gradual  extirpation  as  essential  to  the  per- 
fiection  of  the  measure ;  and  we  cannot  refhUn 
irom  extracting  the  following  powerftd  appeal 
as  iadicatlTe  of  the  feelings  of  Bfr.  Wilherforoe 
«D  the  sohjeet. 

**  Raise  these  poor  ereatures  fk'om  their  de- 
piessed  condition,  aad  if  they  are  not  yet  fit  for 
tte  enjc^ment  of  British  freedom,  elevate  them 
at  leastfrom  the  lerel  of  the  brute  cymition,  hito 
that  of  rational  aatuj^e— dismiss  the  driring- 
whip,and  thereby  afford  place  for  the  derdep- 
ment  of  the  first  rudiments  of  civil  character- 
implant  in  them  the  principle  of  hope— let  firee 
scope  be  given  for  their  industry,  and  for  tibdr 
rising  in  life  hy  thdr  personal  good  conduct— 
giTe  tbem  an  Interest  in  defending  the  commu- 
nity to  which  they  belong— teach  the  lesson 
which  Christianity  can  alone  truly  inculcate, 
that  the  present  life  is  but  a  short  and  uncertain 
span,  to  which  will  succeed  on  eternal  existence 
of  happiness  or  misery— inculcate  on  them,  on 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  page,  that  the  point 
of  real  importance  Is  not  what  is  the  rank,  or  the 
station  men  occupy,  but  how  they  discharge  the 
daties  of  life— how  they  use  the  opportunities 
they  may  e^joy  of  providing  for  their  everlasting 
iHcpyinesa.  Taaght  hy  Christiaaity,  they  will 
saataia  with  pstieaae  the  sufferings  of  their  ac- 
taal  lot,  while  the  same  instsaetress  will  rapidly 
fiepare  tbem  for  a  hettecf  andmstead  of  bemg 
ab^ectsat  Qoetlme  of  oaotempt,  and  at  another 
of  terror,  (a  haw  and  servile  passion,  which  too 
naturally  degenerates  into  hatred,)  they  will  be 
soon  regarded  as  a  grateful  peasantry,  the 
strength  of  the  cmarounitias  in  which  they  Uve, 
of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  the  weakness 
wd  the  tenor,  sometimes  the  mischief  and  the 
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litttoire  Plmriqiie  6m  Anlffles  Fvm- 
oriscs,  &C.  Physical  Hislory  of  Ite 
Fmich  West  India  Idsudt,  viz.  Biw 
tiniqne  and  the  Islands  ofOuadaloMe, 
oontaii^f  the  ^eolo^  of  the  AraU- 
p<dago  of  the  West  Indies,  a  Tabla  of 
their  climate,  the  mineialogy  of  tiw 
French  possessions,  their  flora,  their 
zoology,  a  physiological  table  of  ^Mk 
different  races  of  men,  and  the  topo- 
graphy of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  ; 
by  Alexander  MoreaudeJonnes,  tooul. 
8vo.  Paris. 

Of  this  Work,  whiefa  is  to  be  completad  in 
four  volumes,  the  first  oaly  has  yet  appeared. 
It  treats  of  the  geologieal  structure  and  elima|e 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  mineralogy  of 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  The  author 
boldly  deelares  war  against  the  systems  of  aU 
his  predecessors  ia  geology,  and  asserU  that 
the  Islands  of  the  Polyaasiaare  better  known 
to  us,  and  tiiat  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe 
respecting  which  so  many  incorrect,  erroneoas, 
fiilse,  extravagant,  aad  ridianlous  things  hofo 
been  said.  The  cliapters  which  relate  to  Iho 
cUmate,  contain  very  laiotastiag  ideas  oa  the 
local  variatieiis  of  temperatara,  on  the  hygn»- 
metrlc  state  ef  the  ataoaphere,  on  the  chamioal 
and  physiological  pheMNraa which  resoUlram 
heat  md  moistnre,  and  on  the  hurricanes  to 
which  the  Archipela0o  ia  so  ireqaently  ex- 


Flore  Medicale  des  Antilles,  &c.  A 
Medical  Flora  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
by  M.  E.  Descourtilz,  M.  D.  tom.ii. 
24th  and  25th  livraisont,  Paris. 

This  Work,  when  completed,  will  eontaia 
the  figures  and  descriftiaos  o#-«»  ptaataep- 
ployed  hi  medicine.  There  have  already  a^- 
peared  25  livratsMis,  each  «f  which  oealains 
four  plates,  accompanied  by  descripttaas.  1*e 
plan  of  the  Work  is  more  mediaal  than  hotaai- 
cal,  consequently,  neither  fas  the  fignresaor  the 
descriptions  has  the  anther  ealered  into  thfse 
analytical  detaib  which  would  be  so  desiMhIe 
in  a  botsnical  point  of  view.  The  planUare 
classed  according  to  their  mode  of  action  }  and 
the  medical  uses  to  which  fliey  are  pat  in  *ie 
Colonies,  as  weU  as  their  asode  of  adadnlstoa- 
tion,  are  particularly  dwelt  on.  The  Workis 
highly  commended  In  a  Report  made  to  the 
Academy  by  Messrs.  Cuvier,  Deefontainas,  sad 
Dumeril,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  *wr 
commendation.  The  matter  is  new  and  iB|o- 
resting  j  the  coloured  plates  arc  well  .e»a«lsd 
and  the  price  is  moderate.  In  this  latter  fW- 
ticular  it  bks  a  great  advantage  over  the  spton- 
did  work  of  M.  deTassac. 

Recherches  sur  la  Fievra  Jamie,  &c. 
Researches  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  apd 
proofs  of  its  non-contagion  in  the  W^t 
Indies.  Bv  J.  A.  Rochoux,  M.  D.  8vo. 
pp.  452.    t^aris. 
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'  .The  -work  it  dWided  into  three  chapters, 
treating  saceeMiyely  of  the  detcriptire  hlitoi7, 
the  ca^tet,  and  the  treatmept  or  the  diaeaee. 

,  The  teeond  chapter  contains  an  intereeting  db« 
CQsaion  on  tiie  rabject  of  its  cont^knu  nature ; 

•  St,  wHhia  the-  tfopics,  tad  Sdly,  in  thelem- 
perate  regions. 

A  New  and  Comprehensive  System 
of  Modem  Geography,  Mathematical, 
Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial, 
comprising  a  perspicuous  Delineiition 
'  of  the  present  State  of  the  Globe,  with 
its  InhaMtants  and  Productions,  pre- 
ceded by  the  History  of  the  Science, 
interspersed  with  Statistical  and  Syn- 
optical Tables,  and  accompanied  with 
a  Series  oF  coloured  Maps,  a  great  Va- 
riety of  appropriate  Views,  and  nu- 
merous other  En5ra%  in.^s,  illo strati ve 
of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Cos- 
tumes  of  N  ations.  By  Thorn  as  Myers , 
A.  M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  ccxxiv. 
792,  and  xv  .  94  U  '  London. 

l^ottgh  scsrsely  Mnrfag  wfthtn  fhe  ieope  of 
t)nr  reriew,  we  oannot  rslrafn  fnnn  warmlf  re- 
comnending  to  the  attention  of  ear  readers 
this  decidedly  the  host  syslen  of  geography 
whioh  has  made  its  appearaacehi  this  ooaatry. 

'  At  the  preaent  moMent  the  pnUieatiOD  of  a 
wofk  which  shoold  eontaim  oerveet  tad  co- 
pioQs    infaraurtien  KtlatiTO   to   the  varions 

'  changes  and  rerolatioas  which  ainost  all  the 
conntiieB  of  the  eiTilised  world  hare  within  a 
few  years  undergone,  and  which  hare  rendered 
all  preyions  systems,  so  for  at  least  as  relates 
to  tenritorial  limiti  and  forms  ofgorernment,  in 

*  great  measnre  obsolete, .  was  pepaliarly  de- 
airable.  The  task  of  remodelling  the  science, 
and  adapting  it  to  the  actual  state  of  the  worlc^  , 
-nras  nndertaken  by  Mr.  Myers,  a  gentleman  . 
whose  sitnatien  and  talents  pecnliaily  ^«lifled 
him  for  the  ezeqntioo.  of  a  design  of  tnch  mag. 
nitnde  and  importance}  and  we  will  rentau  to 
aiBrm,  that  the  high  ij:pectations  which  were 
excited  by  the  annoonoement  of  his  work,  hare 
been  most  completely  and  folly  answesed.  In 
tlQ  Introdaction,  which  occnpiei  9S4  pagea,  he 
takes  a  reyiew,  firstly,  of  the  Origin  end  iVe> 
9re$i  of  Qeograpky^  which  he  traces  with  a 
masterly  hand  from  its  first  dawn  among  the 
Chaldeans  to  its  present  comparatiTely  perfect 
state  i  secondly,  of  tl(e  MntkewMticid  and  At- 
irwMmical  Principltt  of  the  Sciente,  com- 
prising the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
its  sitnation  in  the  solar  system,  the  method  of 
-determining  the  positipns  of  places  on  its  sar- 
Ihoe,  the  compariion  of  likles^measares,  with 
the  consti^ction  and  uSe  of  maps,  and  rarlons 
other  lubjecta,  on  all  of  wh'.ch  he  glres  clear 
and  copious  explanationa;  thirdly,  of  J*kpticai  , 
Ceop^pkpf  containing  elaborate  dissertations 
«m  tie  diTcrsitles  of  the  esrth's  sur&ce,  the 
yhenoBMiM  of  tides,  of  the  atmosphere,  winds, 


dimsteas  seasons,  &c.  and  the  eflRntts  of  these 
phenomena  on  the  regetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions of  the  globe  ;  and,  fourthly,  of  Po{t- 
tieid  Geoffrapky,  which  treats  of  the  principal 
forms  of  goremment,  and  of  the  influence  of 
goTemment,  religion,  edncatiofi,  &e.  on  tiie 
fonnation  of  national  character.  The  Intro- 
'  duetien  concludes  with  an  AlphahetieaA  Die- 
>  tionaryefTermSrWliichisiihistQitBdbyibgMat 
variety  of  appropriate  synoptieal  and  other 
tables. 
'  The  system  Is  divided  into  si  x  parts,  aiMOged 
in  the  foUowfeg  order:— Europey  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Austmlasia,  and  Polynesia.  Each  of 
these  grand  diTiaions  Is  preceded  by  a  Disser- 
tation, embracing  a  general  view  of  all  tho 
most  important  particulars  connected  with  it,  in 
the  /oUowins  order  :-*Name,  SituatloD,  Extent, 
PopuUtioB,  Progressive  Geography,  Seas, 
Bays  ai|d  Gnlfs,  Peoinsnlas,  Surlaoe,  Moun- 
tains^ Lakds,  Rirers,  Islands,  Climota  and  Sea- 
sons, .Soi),  Ongiaal  and  Comparative  Papu- 
lation, Crorammeot,  Religion,  Languages,  Pre- ' 
sent  Division.  These  subjects  are  treated  of 
again  more  in  detail,  and  in  nearly  the  snmo 
systematic  arrangement,  in  speaking  of  ^h 
separate  coanti7,  with  the  addition  of  the 
principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Buildings;  the 
Manufactories,  Fisheries,  Commerce,  and 
Shipping;  the  (Soverament  and  Constitution, 
Law  and  Jurispradence;  Army,  Navy,  Re- 
venue, Political  Importance,  and  Relations; 
the  Religion,  Ecclesiastical  Geography  ;  Edu- 
cation; the  Language  and  Literature,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Manners  and  Customs;  the  An- 
tiquities and  Curiosities  of  Nature  and  Art; 
the  Islands,  Colonirs  and  Settlements  :  and  the 
J>escription  of  each  Country  is  closed  by  Sta- 
tistical and  Synoptical  Tables,  which  have 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  ^e  highly  valuable.  The  first 
Tolame  comprehends  Europe,  and  the  second 
the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Worhl.  Prefixed 
to  the  latter  is  an  interesting  Dissertation  oa 
the  Inflaenceof  Missionary  Establishments  on 
the  Advancement  of  Geography,  in  which  our 
author  traces  the  progress  of  Afissions,  from 
their  brigia  in  1733,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Moravians,  to  their  present  flourishing  condi- 
tion ;  and  gives  a  summary  view  of  the  stations 
trhlch  they  occupy  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  of  the  societies  IVxMn  which  these  respec- 
tively emanate. 

The  Maps  whieh  aceompaay  the  week  pre 
accurate  and.  well  executed;  and  the  anme- 
reus  views  of  places,  eostnme,  &c.  with  wl^h 
it  is  illustrated  are  well  chosen  and  <$i^ully 
engraved.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  re- 
gard this  work»  abounding  as  it  dof  ^  wfth  in. 
formation,  much  of  which  ia  entirely  new.to  aa. 
undertaking  of  this  description,  copious  ii^its 
details  on  every  subject,  popular  and  scientific, 
commercial  and  .political,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  no  previous  System  of  (HogOff^j  ciH  bo  at 
•U  put  in  competition  with  this. 
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MISSION  TO  SIAM  AND  COCHIN  CHINA. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  offi  • 
cial  report  of  the  proceeding  of  the  late 
misston  from  the  Supreme  Government 
of  India  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China, 
and  vre  are  now  antborued  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  substance  of  such 
.  parts  of  it  as  relate  to  the  character, 
commercial  interests,  and  resources, 
of  the  countries  which  Mr.  Cmwfturd 
visited. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  Mr.  Craw- 
furd's  report,  we  may  bnefly  notice  the 
endeavours  of  the  East  India  X^otnpany 
to  settle  and  prosecute  trade  at  Siam 
and  Cochin  China.  The  particulars  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Am>endix  (C)  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  (Jommittee  uf  the 
House  of  Lords,  relative  tO  the  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  and  China,  pub- 
lished in  1B21 .    And,  first,  of  Siam. 

In  1610,  Captain  Middleton  settMan 
English  factory  here^  which  continued 
for  some  years.  The  English  at  Jac- 
catra  (Batavia)  were  in  correspondence 
with  the  King  of  Siam  in  1623;  but  the 
factory  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

In  1662,  the  Ring  of  Siam  expressed 
himself  desirous  that  the  English  should 
■settle  a  factory  in  his  dominions.  The 
.  Dutch  had  at  that  time  a  large  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Siam,  lading 
there  forty  ships  yearly. 

In  1664,  they  provoked  a  quarrel  with 
.  ^e  King,  and  the  next  year  obstructed 
the  EngUsh  trade  in  these  seas,  which 
was  the  object  of  their  jealousy ;  the 
settling  of  a  factory  was,  under  these 
circumstances,  deferred. 

In  1671,  the  Court  approved  the  pro- 
posal for  settling  a  factory  at  $iaja^  if 
.  it  OQuld  be  accomplished. 
,     In  1674,  the  King  of  Siam  renewed 
.  liis  overtures  for  an  English  factory  in 
his  dominions,  which  was  accordingly 
effected  in  1676,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
evcntuallv  produce  a  trade  with  Japan. 

U)wn  the  opening  of  this  intercourse, 
ifae  tin  trade  of  Siam  was  expected  to 
prove  beneficial ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  Siam  trade  would  prove  more  be- 
neficial &an  even  a  Japan  trade. 

Siam  was  also  considend  capable  of 
4iffoftfii^  a  mart  for  great  quantities  of . 
broad  cloth ;  and  th^  English  agent  at 
Bantam  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  recommending  to  him  the  en* 
awnfemeitt  of  a  broad  cloth  tr4de,)as 


necessary  to  ^  audntenanofrof  an  Eng< 
lish  factory  at  Siam. 

In  1679,  it  wasdisoovered  that  Siam 
itscU  consumed  but  little  broad  cloth, 
the  sale  of  that  commodity  depending 
on  China  and  Japan. 

In  1^,  it  was  resolved  to  recall  the 
factory  at  Siam,  th4  trade  not  an- 
swering. 

But  in  1683  and  1684,  it  was  resolved 
to  re-establish  the  factory  at  Siam,  the 
station  still  being  considered  favourable 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  Japan  trade,  m 
which  great  hopes  of  success  were  en« 
,  tertained.  , 

Sir  John  Child  accordingly,  in  1685^ 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  barcalong,  or 
prime  minister  of  Siam,  describing  the 
difference  b^tw'een  the'  Company's  ser- 
vants and  private  traders,  some  misun- 
derstaadings  having  arisen  from  that 
.  difference  not  being  understood.  An- 
other letter  was  addressed  to  the  King 
of  Siam,  who,  it  is  observed,  is  favour- 
able to  forei^ers,  and  that  Siam  was  a 
port  of  considcrabk  merchandise ;  and 
that  therdbre  the  Company's  former 
losses  were*to  be  attributed  to  bad  ma- 
nagement and  the  maligniinr  of  the 
prime  minister,  Coostaetine  niaiUkon, 
who  was  an  Itidian. 

In  1687,  there  was  an  insnirection  of 
the  Macassars  At  Siam,  by  which  the 
country  was  thrown  into  cmifusion,  and 
the  prime  minister  narrowly  escaped* 
The  Macassarese  were  all  destroyed. 

It  appears,  by  a  lettet  firom  the  Presi- 
dent of  Fort  St.  Geoige  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  dated  in  1687,  that  the  Compa- 
ny's losses,  arising  out  of  the  troubles » 
amounted  to  65,000/.  for  which  satisfac- 
tion i^^as  demanded,  or  war  would  be 
declared. 

In  I6d8,there  was  a  massacre  in  Slam, 
The  Company  were  tins  year  acMsed 
that  six  French  ineu  of  war,  with  1,400 
soldiers  had  arrived  to  assist  the  King 
"of  Siam  ;  and  that  Constantine  Phaul- 
kon,  the  King's  prime  minister,  bad 
been  made  a  count  6f  Frauce. 

In  1704,  it  was  suggested  that  some 

{principal  Chinese  merchants  had  built 
arge  nouses  at  Pulo  Coudurc,  and  it 
was  believed  that  trade  with  Siam,  &c. 
might  be  carried  on  from  tbeuce ;  and 
that  the  Dutch  would  settle  there  when 
the  English  left  it 

In  1705,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.* 
George  ad^essed  a  letter  to  the  King 
of  Siami  desiring  a  renewal  of  former 
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|ki«ndftbip9  which,  had  been  interrupted 
by  iilAte  ambitioufi  minister,  Constan- 
line  Phanllum. 

In  1712,  the  barcalongy  or  prime  mi- 
blister  of  Siam,  invited  the  EDcliab  to 
make  a  settlement  there,  and  offered  a 
J  cool,  the  same  as  had  heen  granted  to 
^  the  Dutch.  It  was  stated  that  the  Siam 
trade  was  advantag^eous  to  Japan,  as  the 
Siamese  carry  silver  yearly  to  purchase 
4  or  5000  chests  of  coffee. 

It  appears  that  Siam  was  at  this  time, 
and  for  many  years  subse<]Uent,  in' a 
^tste  of  internal  disorder. 

The  foUowiDg  relates  to  Cochin  China : 
In  1619,  the  English  at  Japan  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  trade  with 
.  Cochin  China.    The  factors,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Butch,  were  massacred. 

The  Enclish  residency  at  Batavia  rc- 
.-ported  to  the  Court  in  1627,  the  cob  ti- 
nned measures  of  the  Dutch  to  exclude 
the  English  Company  fVcm  commerce 
flirith  the  continent  and  islands  of  South- 
-eastern Asia,  particularly  Siam,  Cam- 
jbodia,  China,  and  Japan. 

In  1695,  the  Madras  Government  sent 
Thomas  Bowyear,  a  supercargo  of  the 
•ship  Dolphin,  to  Cochin  China,  with  in- 
structions to  request  commercial  privi- 
leges for  the  English.  Mr.  Bowyear's 
letter  to  the  Madras  GovemmcDt,  dated 
30Ui  April,  1696,  which  gives  a  detailed 
HLCcount  of  his  jjroceediiigs,  represents 
^various  inconveniences  and  impediments 
ito  Inule,  to  which  foreigners  were  there 
vubject^,  arising  out  of  the  arbitraiy 
character  of  the  Government  of  this 
ycountry. 

In  1749-50,  the  French  made  an  Un- 
successful attempt  to  open  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Cochin  China  $  and  in 
4he  latter  year,  Mr.  Robert  Karsop  was 
there,  from  whose  report  it  appeared 
that  the  King  and  nobles  engrossed  the 
trade  of  the  country.  In  1777-8^  the 
captain  oT  the'Rumbold,  country  ship, 
^hich  had  made  a  voyage  to  Cochin 
•China,  reported  fayourably  of  that  coun- 
try as  a  mart  for  European  commodi- 
ties. He  had  brought  with  him  two 
Cochin  Chinese  maudarinft  of  consider- 
able rank,  who  were  prevented  landing 
in  their  own  country  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, and  were  respectfully  treated  by  the 
jEnglish  at  Calcutta;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Mr.  Hastings,  then  uovemor 
General,  deputed  Ktr.  Chapman  to  Co- 
chin China,  to  endeavour  to  open  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  counttr. 
Mr.  Cliapman  returned  to  Bcd^  m 
J 779,  Slaving  failed  in  the  object  of  bis 
mission,  and  been  in  fact  forced  out  of 
the  country,  escaping  with  some  diffi- 
culty i  but  laid  before  the  Bengal  Oo- 


vemment  anarrative of  his  proceedingf  • 
accompanied  by  valuable  geographical 
aad  historioal  memoranda. 

In  1793,  a  Mr.  Simpson  made  a  re- 
presentation to  the  Benral  Government 
sespecting  trade  to  Cotmin  China,  and 
requested  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  King^ 
with  a  view  to  the  security  of  his  pro- 
perty. AVith  this  request  Lord  Cord- 
wallis,  the  then  Governor  General,  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  at  that  time  to 
comply ;  and  the  subject  was  reserved 
for  further  consideration. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Lance  was  deputed  by 
the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  to  Cochin  China,  with  a  view 
to  open  commercial  intercourse.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  in  his 
voyage  outward,  but  being  taken  iu. 
proceeded  to  China,  and  there  resigned 
his  commission  to  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
came  immediately  to  Touraun  Bay,  and 
entered  into  correspondence  witn  the 
King,  the  Portuguese  missionaries  and 
the  French  gentlemen  who  were  at  the 
court.  The  mission  failed,  chiefly,  as 
was  supposed,  through  the  influence  of 
the  French. 

In  April  1804,  Mr.  Roberts  went  Arom 
China  to  Bengal,  where  he  submitted 
the  detail  of  his  proceedings  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  then  Governor  General,  and 
'  obtained  a  letter  from  his  Lordship  to 
the  King  of  Cochin  China,  with  which 
he  proceeded  on  a  second  mission  to 
that  place,  but  was  less  favourably  re- 
ceived than  on  the  former  occasion. 
The  failure  of  his  secoiid  attempt  was 
particularly  ascribed  to  the  hostile  in- 
fluence of  the  French  and  Portuguese 
over  the  King. 

In  1807,  Lieutenant  Ross  was  sent  to 

*  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  to  survey  the 

Paracells,  and  intrusted  with  a  friendly 

letter  to  the  King,  but  experienced  the 

most  inhospitable  treatment. 

In  1 808 ,  the  Bengal  Government  con-^ 
sented  to  interfere  (by  letter)  with  the 
King  of  Cochin  Chma,  to  procure  pay- 
ment for  some  timber  furnished  to  ni|n 
by  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Maitland,  mer- 
chants of  Madras ;  but  ^us  applicatioQ, 
which  has  since  been  reputed,  has 
proved  ineffectual. 

Having  thus  adverted  generally  to  the 
exertions  that  have  been  made  during 
a  period  of  about  two  centuries  to  esta- 
'  blish  a  ck)mmercial  intercourse  with 
Siam  and  Cochin  China,  we  now  come 
to  the  substance  of  Mr.  Crawfurd*s  Re- 
port of  the  Mission  from  the  Bengal 
Government  in  1822. 

Siam. — ^Tbe  kingdom  of  Siam,  though 
reduced  in  its  geo^phical  limits  within 
the  last  half  centurjr  by  the  encro'ach- 
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minto  of  ^e  ilannaiiB  ^s  probabty«t  pre- 
sent of  more  lolid  ttreii^b  and  resouroet 
than  at  any  former  penod  of  its  history. 
The  Siamese  teiritory  extends  to  the 
south  as  far  as  7*  north  latitnde^  and 
the  BMayan  tributaries  of  Siam  as  far 
as  3^:  to  the  north  the  extreme  confines 
of  the  Siamese  territory  extend,  as  far 
as  could  be  learnt,  to  latitude  25<^.  On 
the  Bay  of  Ben^ ,  however,  the  Siamese 
territories  reach  at  present  no  further 
than  the  Port  of  Tanoy,  belonging  to 
theBurmans,  in  latitude  13<*  north,  and 
lonntude  ^%^  east.  On  the  east  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  its  territories  ex- 
tend to  latitude  11®,  and  to  longitude 
104®  east,  as  far  as  the  port  and  town 
of  Athien,  or  Kang-Kao,  which  itself  is 
in  possession  of  the  Cochin  Chinese. 
The  neighbours  of  the  Siamese  to  the 
north-west  are  the  Pegu  or  Monrace, 
8ul]()ect  to  theBurmans ;  to  the  north  the 
Burmans  and  Chinese  of  the  province  of 
You-nan;  and  to  the  east  and  south-east 
the  Kambojans  and  Cochin  Chinese. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Siam  in 
point  of  harbours,  rivers,  and  internal 
navigation,  are  very  considerable.  The 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  itself  is  one  of 
the  safest  and  easiest  in  the  Eastern 
Seas.  On  its  western  coast  are  the  ports 
of  Sungora  and  Ligor,  and  that  of  Ban- 
don,  less  known.  This  last  is  formed 
by  tlie  mouth  of  a  river,  where  there  is 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  water,  and  which 
is  therefore  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden.  At  the  head  of  the  Bay 
are  three  ports,  formed  by  the  three 
«ii&mcJkurief  of  the  Me-nam.  At  the  west- 
em  and  the  middle  one  of  these,  called 
Mek-long  and  Ta-chiu,  no  more  than 
caifht  feet  water  are  found  at  spring 
tides,  so  that  the^  are  inaccessible  to 
vessels  of  any  considerable  burden.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  Me-nam,  or  that 
of  Bang-kok,  is  the  ^reat  pdrt  of  Siam. 
This  is  navigable  with  ease  and  safety 
to  all  merchant  vessels  under  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons. 

Towards  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf, 
the  merits  of  one  harbour,  that  of  the 
l^-Chang  Islands,  were  determined  by 
actual  survey.  .From  this,  indeed,  down 
to  the  latitude  of  11^  the  coast  i^  so 
thickly  crowded  with  islands,  having 
navigable  channels  and  good  aochor^ige 
between  them,  that  it  may  almost  be 
looked  upon  as  one  great  harbour 
throughout.  The  principal  ports  of 
native  commerce  in  this  quarter  are 
Chanti-lum  andTang-yai,  the  principal 
seats  of  the  culture  and  trade  of  pepper, 
wdamoms,and  gamboge.  Chanti4um, 
toe  most  important,  has  an  extensive 
Chinese  popuxatiop^  engaged  in  the  pep- 


per eulture.  The  tmrn  is  abont  tttbtfH 
miles  up  a  small  river,  which  has  no 
more  than  five  feet  water  at  its  entrance^^ 
buit  off  this,  where  there  is  shelter  be<«i 
hind  the  neighbouring  islands,  it  ha^i 
water  eibourh  for  ships  of  considerably 
size.  To  these  ports  the  Siamese  do  noli . 
admit  strangers. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  Siamese  do*' 
minions  admits  of  great  diversity  of  soil 
and  productions,  and  it  qiay  be  safeljr 
said,  that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
more  highly  gifted  by  nature.  Its  pron* 
ductions  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms,  are  not  oolv  of  great; 
varie^,  but  such  as  are  well  suited  to 
stimulate  commercial  enterprise,  fOi^L 
attract  the  resort  of  foreign  nations. 

In  the  mineral  kiogdom,  the  productfl 
are  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  gold* 
The  iron  mines  are  found  at  from  twQ 
hundred  to  three  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  capital,  and  to  the  north  of  k^' 
either  directly  in  the  neighbourhood  o£ 
the  river,  or  very  near  to  it.  Much  of  thc| 
ore  is  imperfect^  smelted  upon  the  spot^j^ 
and  in  this  state  carried  down  to  the  ca- 
pital, where  it  is  fabricated  into  culinai^i 
and  other  utensils.  The  Chinese  havo 
of  late  years  entered  with  spirit  into  thQ 
smelting  and  manufacture  of  iroQ»  anf 
consequently  it  forms  at  present  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  oS  exportai^ 
tion,  and  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
the  Mal^an  Islands^  Kambcna^  andT 
Cochm  China.  The  small  labour  at 
which  this  product  is  obtained  in  Siaim 
is  impli^  m  its  price, — a  picul  of  the 
common  bar  iron  costing  no  more  than 
four  rupees. 

Tin,  in  Siam,  is  diffused  over  more 
extensive  geographical  limits  than  \sx. 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  for  pro* 
ductiveness  the  mines  of  Junk  Ceyloa 
may  be  considered  to  stand  next  in  rank 
to  those  of  Banca,  if  they  be  not  indeed^, 
in  this  respect,  equal  to  them  :  neither, 
however,  the  mines  of  this  metal,  nor 
those  of  copper,  lead,  or  gold,  have  in 
Siam  expcnenced  t^e  benefit  of  the  in^ 
dustry  and  enterprise  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  produce  therefore  is  compara- 
tively of  small  importance.  The  tin  and 
gold  mines  arc  wrought  by  theSiamesel 
those  of  copper  and  lead  by  some  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  who  deliver  them  as 
tribute.  The  quantity  of  tin  which  finds 
its  way  to  the  capital,  and  is  from  thenc9 
exported,  amounts  to  eight  thousand  pir 
culs,  or  about  five  hundred  tons. 

Although  the  alluvial  Wact  of  the  Me- 
nam  and  other  spots  lie  highly  culti- 
vated, yet  from  all  the  information  that 
could  be  obtained,  the  far  greater  porr 
tiou   of  the  country  is  covered  witl| 
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primeval  forests.  The  most'  Taluable 
productiionfi  of  these  are  teak- wood,  rose- 
wood, eagle  -  wood,  and  sapan  -  wood. 
The  teak  is  of  the  same  quality  with 
that  of  Ava,  and  found  indeed  nearly  in 
the  same  forests.  It  is  floated  down  to 
the  capital  of  Siam,  often  to  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  miles :  little  of  this  is  ' 
exported  by  foreigners.  The  Siamese 
themselves  construct  their  large  junks 
of  it,  and  four  or  five  of  these  are  al- 
ways to  be  seen  on  the  stocks  at  the  ca- 
pital. A  close-grained  wood  of  a  red 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  mahoga- 
ny, and  called  by  ttie  Portuguese  **  pao 
Toza,"  or  rose-wood,  is  produced  in 
abundance  In  the  forests  of  Siam.  This 
wood,  which  is  fit  for  Aimiture  and  or- 
namental purposes,  is  exported  in  very 
large  quantities  by  the  Chinese,  parti- 
cularly to  Canton  and  tiie  Island  of 
Hoi-nan. 

The  most  valuable  produce  of  these  * 
forests,  however,  is  probably  the  dye- 
wood,  called  sapan.  There  is  no  part 
cf  the  world  that  gives  this  production 
in  such  cheapness  or  abundance.  It 
IcNrms  tb^  dunnage  of  all  the  Chinese 
junks,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the 
cargoes  of  manv  of  them.  The  precious 
perrame,  called  Arila  or  eagle-wood,  is' 
obtained  on  the  islands  on  the  cast  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  some  on  the 
xn6untains  of  the  continent ;  this  com- 
modity, which  is  in  great  demand  in  all 
the  western  countries  of  Asia,  is  bdieved 
to  be  the  exclusive  production  of  Siam 
and  Cochin  China. 

The  staple  productions  of  culture  are 
rice,  sugar,  pepper,  and  tobacco.  The 
great  rice  country  is  of  course  the  tract 
jBubjected  to  the  inundations  of  the  Me- 
nan.  This  portion  of  the  country  is  of 
remarkable  fertility,  and  yields  rice 
with  a  comparative^  small  portion  of 
labour— so  that  there  is  no  place  where, 
in  ordinal^  years,  grain  can  be  had  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  in  Siam. 

Sugar  was  first  produced  in  Siam 
from  the  cane  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
when  the  Chinese,  in  consequence  of 
some  additional  privileges,  conferred 
tipon  tbem  by  the  Court,  entered  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane  t  in  a  very 
few  years  afterwards,  the  commodity 
began  to  be  exported,  and  such  baa 
l)een  the  rapidity  of  the  ^owth  of  thi^ 
branch  of  industry,  that  it  is  reckoned 
that  at  present  not  less  than  eighty 
thoosand  niculs  are  annually  exported. 

Pepper  is  another  article,  the  culture 
of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
—The  east  coast  of  the  gulf,  about  the 
latitude  of  11*  and  l^  are  the  countries 
in  irhicb  this  bmach  of  agriculture  is 


successfully  carried  on.— The  quantity 
of  this  article  which  is  exported,  and 
almost  entirely  to  China,  is^  about  sixty 
thousand  piculs,  which  is  four  times 
the  quantity  produced  upon  Prince .  of 
Wales's  island,  and  equal  to  the  whole 
production  of  the  west  coast  of  Suma- 
tra, hitherto  considered  to  afford  the 
great  bulk  of  all  the  pepper  of  com- 
merce. The  Siamese  minister  informed 
the  mission  that  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand piculs  were  annually  given  in  as 
tribute  to  the  King.  The  branch^of  re- 
venue arising  from  this  monopoly  is 
realized  nearly  on  the  same*  principles- 
as  the  forced  deliveries  of  the  Dutch, 
in  this  same  production,  in  coffee,  and 
in  other  articles. 

The   same  portion  of  the  country 
which  produces  pepper,  produces  also 
large  quantities  of  gum,  gamboge,  and 
caraamoms,  the  latter  of  a  fine  quality, 
and  in  great  esteem  amone  the  Chinese. 
Benjamin  is  produced  chiefiy  in  the  - 
kingdom  of  Lfao,  and  has  of  late  years  ^ 
been  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties.   This  is  a  commodity  which  has  > 
commonly  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar-  * 
to  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

^f  annual  products  a  remarkable  va- 
riety, applicable  to  the  purposes-  of  * 
commerce,  is  afforded  by  Siam.  The  ' 
Chinese  deal  extensrv^y  in  almost  all  ' 
of  them.  These  consist  of  hides,  peltnr,  * 
horns,  bones,  ivory,  feathers,  saft-fisn,  ' 
sttcklac,  and  esculent  lords'  nests. 

The  bides  consist  priuciptdly  of  deer 
skins,  of  which  the  Dutch  used  in  for-  ' 
mer  times  to  take  from  Siam  to  Japan  * 
about  one  lack'  and  fifty  thousand  tr  * 
year,  with  bnffkloe  or  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  hides.    The  peltry  consists  ^ 
of  tygcr,  leopard,  otter,  and  cat  skms  ;  ' 
beside^  the  horns  exported  for  econo- ' 
mical    uses,    rhinoceros*   boms    and ' 
deers'  anders,  in  a  peculiar  stage  oT. 
their  formation,  are  exported  by  the 
Chinese  for  their  supposed  medicinal ' 
virtues.    Of  bones,  an  immense  qnan-' ' 
tify  is  carried  to  China.   A  few  of  theta. 
for  medicinal  purposes,  but  by  far  the 
greater  quantity  to  be  ground  down  and ' 
used  as  a  dressing  for  the  highly  cultt-; 
vated,  but  exhausted  soils  of  some  of* 
the  most  populous  districts  of  China.      ^ 

Sticklac  of  the  finest  quality,  whJcfc 
is  any  where  to  be  found,  forms' a  rery 
valuable  product.  It  is  chiefly  Obtafned ' 
from  Loa  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  * 
countnr.  Of  this  production  not  less' 
than  eighteen  thousand  piculs  are  an-' 
Dually  sent  to  China. 

One  valuable  article  remains  still  to 
be  mentioned,— culinaiy  salt,  which  is 
produced  in  a  degree  of  cxcdlencc  Wid 
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dMnpiMM  wkiph  to  nowbare  exeeeiled. ' 
This  oolDiBDdi'ty  i*  nuomfiidtiircd  in  the  ' 
difCnet  lyings  upon  tbe  ceatral  and  west- 
er entrsDcei  of  the  Me^-naa  ^  tlie  whole  ' 
M  oblain«d  by  solar  evaporation ;  and 
^e  pecattar  fitness  of  the  soil  and  cli-  ' 
BBMle  te  the  nannfaetnre  is  sufficient^ 
indicted*  not  only  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  ealtt  but  by  the  sixe  and  purity  of  ' 
its  evyatak:  this  commodity  is  brought 
to  the  capital,  and  easily  distributed 
orer  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  innumerable 
candft  or  smatt^  riTers  which  intersect 
the  trad  of  inundation :  the  traffic  in 
it  indeed  fonstitutes  the  largest  branch 
of  native  Oommerce. 

Prom  Western  India,  in  e^Lcban^ 
for  these*  th^  receive  opiaa,  cotton  * 
picee  p^oodsi  and  a  small  quantity  of  - 
embroidered  silks.  Of  opinm,  from  the 
best  iuform^ioo  that  eonld  be  obtain-  ' 
ed»  the  ansual  consumption  seems  to 
be  about  two  hundred  chests.  The 
whole  of  this  is  the  product  of  our 
Bengal  provinces,  and  indeed  it  is  be- 
lieve that  no  other  description  of 
opium  has.  ever  been  tried  in  the  Sia- 
mese market,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
hanced price  i  the  consunI|)tion  has 
been  increasing  from  year  to  year  with 
the  increasing  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  current  price,  previous 
to  the  extraordinary  rise,  was  live  thou- 
sand ticals  a  chest ;  allowing  this  price 
for  the  quantity  consumed,  it  appears 
that  the  Siamese  pay  a  million  of  ticals 
a  year  for  otir  opium,  or  about  a  mil*  ' 
Bon  and  a  quarter  of  Calcutta  rupees. 

The  cottmi  piece  goods  of  India,  es- 
pecially the  chintzes  of  Surat  and  the 
G>remandel  cdiast,  •  appear  from  time 
immemorial  to  have  been  articles  of 
considerable  demand.  About  the  capital 
especially,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ' 
popnialion  is  clothed  with  these  articles* , 
The  Mission  was  informed  that  the  an« 
muX  quantity  either  imported  direct  by 
European  vessels,  brought  by  Jnnks 
firom  Batavia  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- ' 
lacca,  or  across  the  Peninsula,  does  not 
fall  short  of  five  hundred  bales. 

Of  Emopean  manufactures  those  most 
in  demand  among  the  Siamese,  are 
white  cotton  goods,  cheap  woollens, 
fire-arms^  and  glass  ware.  The  taste 
for  this  cjass  of  commodities  appeared  * 
to  be  so  good  amongst  the  Siamese, 
that  nothing  seemcMl  wanting  to  give 
the  branch  of  trade  connected  with  it, 
value  and  stabifity,  but  a  moderate  share 
of  freedom  and  security. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Siaro  is  con- ' 
ducted  with  China,  Cochin  China,  and . 
Kamboja,  certain  native  ports  of  the ' 
OrimU,UtrM,Vol,U 


Indian  islands,  Batavia,  the  finropean 

Krt9  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  &ittsh 
dia,  and  America. 

Of  all  these  the  trade  with  Chhia  is 
incomparably  of  the  greatest  value  and: 
amount.  This  is  amdueted  withidmost  - 
every  port  of  that  great  country,  being ' 
by  no  means  confined  like  the  trade  of 
Europeans  to  one  part  of  that  empire^  • 
or  two  at  the  most.    The  trade  mOt  the 
provinces   of   Canton,   including   the 
island  of  Hoi-nan  and  Qonkien,  is  the 
most  ocmsiderable ;  but  there  is  idso  a 
trade  ranied  on  with  the  more  northern ' 
provinces  of  Chi-Kiang  and  King-tian. 

The  trade  of  Cochin  China  aim  Kam- 
boK  is  duefty  cesiducted  with  the  ports 
of  Saignn  and  Kang  Cao,  and  compare^  - 
to  the  latter  is  very  inconsiderable  in- 
deed in  point  of  amotmt.  These  Junks 
are  also  exclusively  navigated  by  Chi-* 
nese  mariners.  The  main  expbrts  from 
Siam  are  iron,  and  the  imports  raw  silk. 

The  trade  with  British  India  is  con-  . 
ducted  principally  from  Surat  and  Bom- 
buy,   and  occasionally   from   BeneaL 
During  the  long  war  with  France,  when 
every  other  branch  of  this  trade  ceased, 
the  Surat  ships,  generally  from  two  to 
three,  annually  continued  to  frequent- 
the  port  of  Bang-kok.    The  supeiH^-  ' 
ffoes  of  these  vessels  have  generally 
been  Parsees  6t  Mohammedans  ;  they 
hme  commonly  imported  gold  and  sil*- 
ver,  silk  tissues,  and  printei  cloths,  the 
manufacture  of  western  India,  and  have 
carriedaway  benjamin,  gamboge,  eagle-> 
wood,  sapan-woody  an4,  of  lata  years^ 
sura*. 

It  appears  that  the  native  tradft  of 
Siam,  conducted  exclusivelv  by  the- 
Chinese,  amounts  to  near  toirt^nine 
thousaud  tons,  and  that  supposing  the 
Caiinese  vessels  require,  as  is  probable^ 
three  times  the  number  of  manners  that 
an  European  vessel  does,  that  thistmibe 
gives  employment  to  above  eight  tho«- 


If  to  this  Chinese  trade  be  added 
eight  hundred  tons  annually  for  tibft 
American  trade,  and  one  thoofand^ 
that  of  British  India,  and  we  cenj«|c-^: 
ture  the  native  Malavan  trade  also  to> 
amount  to  about  this  last  sum>  then  we 
shall  have  an  aggregate  for  the  whole 
trade  of  Ibrty-one  wousand  and  eiglMc 
hundred  tons. 

The  Custom-house  duties  consist  ef 
impost  upon  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, and  duties  upon  tonnage  er  i 
measurement.  The  imposts  upon  goodit> 
often  purport  to  be  an  od  vaurrni  duty* ^ 
but  rudely  assessed.  Upon  the  impoitr 
cargoes  of  European  vessels  it  is  levied, 
as  a  per  c«atage  upon  th«  wliol*  vihi^, 
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as  appfactetadby  the  a0ker8  of  Govern'* 

meat.  Witb  respect  to  the  tonnai^e  or 
measurement  duty,  it  Taries  with  the 
place  or  nathm  with  which  the  trade  is 
conducted.  The  direct  trade  with  the 
continent  of  China*  and  which  is  really 
carried  on  by  the  native  tbippiaf  of  the 
port  of  Bang'kok,  is  on  that  account 
tree  from  all  impost,  whether  on  grods 
or  tonnage*  The  Junks  tMidinff  with 
Hoi-naoy  and  which  actually  beloaip  to 
the  ports  of  that  island,  pay  a  mta*> 
■urement  duty  at  a  certain  flatd  rate 
per  fathom  of  tbe  breadth  of  the  beam» 
ami  European  vessels  twice  as  much. 
The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
the  customs  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  obtain. 

With  record  to  our  eommaretal  fela* 
tVons  with  {fiam»  which  are  highly  de* 
serving  of  attention,  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  country  of  India  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent  and  population,  with 
which,  were  the  hitereoiirse  placed  upen 
a  fair  and  liberal  footing,  a  more  vala* 
able  oommerce  could  hi  eowliicted  by 
Europeans^  but  especial  by  our  own 
oation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  t^aft  ^  great 
obstacb  to  the  extension  of  European 
commerce  is  not  directly  the  arbitrary 
character  of  the  Goyemme<it  Itself,  and 
the  insecurity  of  property  which  may  be 
supposed  to  result  fnm  it,  for  the  pro* 
perry  of  strahgers  is  as  secure  from  po- 
sitive depredation  in  the  Me-naa,  as  in 
the  Hoogfalyi  vof  from  Contempt  of 
foreign  trade  in  general,  for  the  €ovefiif 
ment  holds  this  in  the  highest  esteem, 
-^-«iQi'  firom  political  jealousy  itself,  for 
eK«n  of  this  the  foreigii  trade  does  not 
etxperience  the  effects/— but  almost  eii« 
tirely  from  the  injurious  principle  of  the 
government  interfering  in  commercial 
matters,  and  appearing  itself  as  the 
c^ef  trader  in  aU  the  most  valuable 
productioas  of  the  eonatry,  as  weft  as 
exercising  a  monopoly  over  much  of 
.lAat  is  imported  by  etrangers. 

Upon  the  principal  aiticles  of  mono* 
peiyy  a  fixea  prioe  is  placed,  and  there 
UMB  trade  carried  on  in  them  with  pri- 
vate kidividuals,  except  clandestindy, 
ilnrestrained  dealing  on  the  part  of  an 
Bwopeaa  merchant  is  fanr  no  means  a 
matter  of  course,  even  wnen  the  esta- 
Uifthed  renilations  of  trade  are  impli- 
citly complied  iK^ith;  fo^  a  specific  11- 
cenoe  nuist  be  obtained,  and  every  li- 
cance  so  granted  is  considered  as  a  boon 
OB  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  miport  duty  amounts  to  eight  per 
cent.    The  expoit  daty  is  a  fixed  and. 
specific  impost  upon  each  commodity, 
Tbuf  upofk^ba  giaatfi(tiick9f  Kmopeaii 


export,  siigav^  it  ia4)iia  aad  a  balf  tical 
the  Chinese  peeul.  Tlie  presewts  are 
considered  to  amooot  generally  upon 
vessels  of  every  deaoription  to.abeutoQa 
thousand  tieals,  but  as  a  return  is  PMMla 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  iifiy  per  cenl^  of 
these,  the  real  amount  is  no  more  tbao 
five  hundred  tieals.  Upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  bullion,  or  even  of  the  coiii  of 
the  country  there  is  neither  duty,  re- 
striction, nor  prohibition  \  and  upon  the 
whole  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  nothing  illiberal  nor  oppressive 
in  the  nominal  and  ostensible  regulatiQU 
of  the  Siamese  trade  in  its  relation  to 
Eufopeane,  and  that  it  is  tba  practice 
only  which  Is  vexatious  and  oppressive* 

CeoUa  OkMBi.— This  JSmpira,  whi^h 
took  its  existing  form  in  the  first  years 
of  the  present  oentuiy,  comprises  tl^e 
whole  of  Cochin  China,  the  whole  of 
Tonquin,  the  prinoipal  part  of  Kam- 
bo}a,  and  the  little  state  of  Champa* 
Its  geographical  limits  extend  from  the 
point  ql  Kambc^a  in  about  ^  30'  o^rth 
latitude  to  the  northern  confines  of  Ton- 
qain,  which  reach  within  very  few  miles 
of  the  Tropic,  and  from  the  longitude 
of  1050  to  about  109^  east,  h  is  bor- 
dered to  the  north  by  the  Chinese  Pro- 
vinces of  Canton,  Kenangsi  and  Yu-nan, 
and  to  the  west  by  U\e  kingdoms  of  X^ao 
and  3ia« ;  the  GiOfs  of  Slam  and  Ton- 
quin,  and  the  China  $ea»  b^u^d  it  in 
everv  direction*  » 

The  kingdom  of  Coohin,  Cbinaa  a^- 
thoo^  appaiantly  Inforipr  to  jSiaai  in 
fertiity  of  soil,  and  in  vari^^.iM^  rkb- 
ness  of  fivoductioA,  posses^  extra- 
ordinary advantages-  for  a^mnverce, 
both  from  its  centrical  situaUofy,  Its 
navigable  rivers,  anc)  it»  4im(Uf»er&ble 
and  excellent  hwbovjrs. 

Within  the  whole  kinfdom  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  lass  thanfivegfeatorc^n" 
siderable  narifable  rivars»  y^  |^  of 
Kangkao,  ef  iUmb^,  «f  Saiagw,.  of 
Toaquin,  and  of  Hue. 

The  first  of  these  emptier  teelC  ii^to 
the  <>ulf  of  fiiam^  and  vm  tbis  are 
sftualed  Athien  and  PtantiamaS:  Thw 
river,  which  connects  its«^  witb  the 
greaitrivev  of  Kanhoja,  and  ttanwb  it 
leads  to  the  capital  of  that  king^nm, 
Panoflspin,  was  much  frequented  a^ut 
a  century  ago  by  Fairopeao  trad^* 
Tbif  is  the  place  to  wMcb  in  the  n^S9' 
ciation  with  the  Coohin  Chinese  C^urt^ 
the  Mission  wai  anxious  to  oUain  ^  ««< 
access,  m  being  the  onJiy  conrifieotble 
Cochin  Chinese  port  upon  the  Qu|f  of 
Siam,  andaffordmaadirecit  a^ce^amto 
the  JnterJQgflCKyjnoja, 

Cochin  China  Proi>er  has  no  naviga- 
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•Ittioiigh  broad,  being  bat  tbaUow,  if 
■Mof  eiMMslvt  utUilv  cHber  toexttnui 
or  inieAnil  BaVifatton.  Its  mtataer^ 
bowerftr,  ^MTiiii  B  Una  barbtiiir»  andm 
tba  tMfMh^mmtmauMm^  sbiyi  of  twa 
boDdred  toM  bnrdan  .raaj  enter  ami 
quHttfafifactMii^.  In  tbe  opaoaite 
fnontuyn,  en  tiia  oantrayjr,  it  to  aUnoM 
knccMiible. 

In  Tbnqutn  there  it  one  rhrer,  wbick 
itt  ibMier  iieriailt  waa  well  kneeni  to  Eit* 
i«peatt iMrv4gat0va»  aad«p|"*'*^  bave 
beim  tbett  a«eeMible>  notwitbttandiiig 
the  Mr  at  Ht  meutb,  to  Tetads  of  fonr 
Of  iltehiindivitelitlnnrden.  Froai  tbe 
b««t  IttlbraMlloB  tbht  eottld  be  obtained, 
the  entrance  appeal*  at  present  to  be 
rtneh  tfbeti«cted  bf  aand'  bai^,  and 
the  fiTer  toneeqnertly  not  navigable  fbr 
▼esseto  of  tAtof%  two  bnn^ivd  tons  bur** 
dem  C^bao,  tbe  la^iital  of  Tonqnli^ 
Is  slttttfted  tapon  thU  etieain  at  tbe  die^ 
tuMeef  about  oMhttBdved  and  twen^ 
mfleftftomittiuboiMli.  Tkto  riter,  wbidi 
fer^iees  a  great  tract  of  coontry)  it  tbe 
piintipbl  tourve  of  tbe  ptodtietiTetieit 
of  Tobcpiiik )  end  bavbif  he  origin  i» 
tbe  centre  of  tbe  great  Chiaeee  proYlnce 
of  Yii-MMi,  and  extending  thitMigbeat 
tbe  wbole  of  t^mquin,  it  weuld  appear 
to  afford  avtfyeateative  and  aeefiil  kk" 
tMmal  BftvfgiMeii*       '' 

In  reg«tfd  to  bvboun^  Oocbin  CUna 
«MeiM  to  be  ftegulaify  Iwtiinaee? 
IHtfaln  tbe  ti«  degfeee  and  a  balf  ef  br- 
titiide,  wblcb  intervene  between  Cape 
8aiift  #atnei'»  aiid  tbe  Bay  ef  Turan, 
Ibere  are  no  leM  tfan  nine  of  tbe  ftneet 
baTbMralntbe  verld,  aoeeaiible  wiA 
every  wind^safe  to  approaeb,  aftd  wben 
HflbNlng  tM  meet  complete 


Tbtt  pHbci^  yiBdnete  of  tbe  oeimtfy, 
In  reference  to  tMr  itiperiiance  a»  artf- 
elee^  rorrign  tMide^  are tbas  envflier- 
afted-MBttfar  ia  tbe  nest  vebiable  of 
thettk  lliii  aftlde  ie  oUefly  Modnced 
in  HM  eetitMd  dii«rkte  4f  Coobin  China 
Plopefy  and  bo^  in  agricultare  aad 
■towrfaetute  it  tbe  reMlt  of  tbe  libonr 
^  the  natives  of  the  eetntiy,  and  not  of 
that  of  the  Cbteese  at  in  eiaaa.  Tbe 
%MlM  litrbat  ie  eaUed  in  toaanwrctt 
H^ftSm^guTk  Upon  the  whale,  tbe  eoat- 
UoHty,  fbo«gb  of  a  good  gndn,  is  in- 
ftMoriaiVWttineaetetbetoffiiaai.  The 
i^rbole  exportation  appears  to  be  abont 
ftfrff^tfaeHMbd  ploati,  and  bat  princi- 
■ymOy  Veen  eeni  to  China. 

Haw  Mk  is  the  Biext  artftele  bt  vahw. 
W(Ui  tbei«  is  Htle  or  nenejprediiccd 
biKainbof«|  bMte  €oehbiCUna,tbe 
tjiWin.»  %m  tbeMiiaianlindaBoppor* 


li  TMM|«in  It  It  ftttt  mum  ae^  tlie 
quantity  of  this  comibodity  wUeb 
Ukt  whole  kingdom  oo^ld  espott,  wai 
estimated'  at  about  one  lack  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  weight  a  year^ 
Tbe  obiections  to  it  are  tlie  shortnets  of 
tbe  skdn,  and  tberelbre  iu  unsuitable^*  ^ 
ness  to  our  mlu^binetT.  A  seer  of  it, 
duly  examined  in  the  CalcaUa  market> 
was  oalculated  to  be  worth  eleven  m*^ 
pees  ybeing  considered  somewhat  better 
than  Bengal  sUk  not  produced  at  the 
Company's  filatures.  The  French  ship* 
which  latel|r  visited  Coobin  China,  car« 
ried  heme  considerable  quantities  of  it^ 
and  ft  apiiears  that  the  coarser  kind 
was  fovna  to  answer  very  vrell  in  the 
French  Market. 

Cochin  China  produces  tiie  true  cin-^ 
namon.  The  whole  produce  of  this  ar- 
ticle for  exportation  appears  to  be  about 
two  thousand  picnls,  or  two  lacks  and 
siirty-six  thousand  pounds.  Ita  growth 
is  confined  to  tbe  moontains  of  central 
Cochin  China,  firom  whence  it  is  ex* 
ported  to  Kamboja  and  Tonquin,  but 
principally  to  China,  where  it  is  much 
more  highly  valued  than  any  other 
qttabty  of  this  aromatic.  Although  bt 
taste  ftugfaly  agreeable,  and  aromatic  in 
its  present  state  of  pTeparatkm,  it  is  not 
suited  «e  ^e  Indian  or  European  mar- 
kets* To  render  it  suited  to  our  eon- 
sumption,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  natives  should  be  instructed  iA  free- 
ing it  (torn  the  ^Uermitf  and  otherwise 
packing  and  preparing  it  as  practised  i& 
Ceylon,  a  matter  which  might  be  com- 
municated withotit  difiiculty  tbroogb 
tlie  Chinese. 

Another  exclusive  product  of  the  eeli* 
Iral  part  of  the  Idngdom,  which  to  ei<- 
tensively  cabivated  end  suppKed  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  is  tea.  Tbik 
Is  a  very  coarse  and  very  cheap  com- 
modity, tbe  price  seldom  exceeding  4 
penny,  or  twopence  a  pound.  Whetnet 
under  other  drcamstancet  of  our  rtta* 
tiont  with  ttito  pafi  of  the  World,  thifc 
tea  might  not  be  exported  lor  the  eon^- 
sumption  of  ihe  poorer  classes  In  Eng^ 
land  may  be  a  subject  for  consider- 
Mkm. 

The  productions  of  idhivlal  dtftttfeti 
of  tike  kkigdom,  and  tlie  acQaeent 
forests,  are  nearly  identified  Whh  those 
of  Siam,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary' 
to  envmerate  tbe  principal  of  tbenn 
These  are  for  Kamboja,  gamboge,  eiu> 
damoms^  eagle-wood,  areka,  ivory^ 
Btiddac,  bides,  boms  and  bones^  dried 
fish ,  dye-woods ,  and  woods  foi^  nanf«l  and 
domestic  architecture.  For  Tenqniw 
tb^  afe  varnish,  sUcktoc^  and  ifoOdb 
•M[tootafiMr^]i»«k 
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Oftliei«OMBM0dltle6  it  will  oalyb^ 
.p«ct«Hoy  to  Mdfy  tvM  «i»r ilkree.  Va» 
lutble  timber  is  only  fouad  nt  Kasibo)iL 
AsdmU  cfuaiitity  of  teak-wood,  b«t  im^ 
deMBTvin^  tiMice,  is  foutid  in  the  forestt 
of  tbh  country.  The  wood  Uded  for 
eldp^building,  for  the  manufaelure  of 
gunnrarria^es,  and  far  almost  all  ap- 
ofaitectitral  purposes,  is  one  called  in 
the  native  haigua|pe  Sm.  Not  faaviof^ 
seen  the  tree  which  fwoduces  it,  the 
Mission  had  no  opportunity  of  asoer- 
taining  its  botanical  character  This 
timber,  from  «11  accounts,  is  stronr 
and  durable;  it  is  carried  to  the  capitid 
IB  lar|^  <l»antiities,  and  from  it  were  con- 
fitruot^the  whole  of  the  public  build* 
ings,  as  well  as  ^m  numerous  and  very 
bcAiitiAil  gmi-carriares  which  the  Mis- 
sion had  an  opportunity  of  ekamining  m 
the  roval  arsenaL  A  havd  black  woodi 
calledmihe  Cochin  Chinese  language  (t<») 
is  exteesively  used  in,  cabinet  work,  and 
being  of  large  dimensieas  and  affording 
a^fine  palish,  seems  extremely  well  suit* 
"ed'to  iliis  tpurpose,  and  may  probaUy 
answer  for  exportation  t6  our  settle- 
meUtfi.  Kamboja  also  produces  the 
timber  called  by  the  Portuguese'  rose- 
wood, and  this  the  Chinese  export  as 
they  do  froaf  Siam. 

.  Of  the  vegetable  products  exported 
fflom  TonquiA,  only  one  is  adverted  to 
— ^thii  16  a  speeies  of  root  called  in  the 
Anam  language,  A^  and  in  that  of 
Canton^  StuUong^  U  fbnns  the  dead 
.weight  of  all  the  Chinese  cargoes  ex-* 
liorted  flrom  Touquin.  Tltts»  which  is 
a  ivery  cheap  materiid,  is  extensively 
Used  both  throughout  ToiMniin  and  Cor> 
chin  China,  as  weQ  aa  in  China,  as  the 
material  of  ^  red  dye#  which  might  be 
iipplied  to  similar  purposes  in  our  own 
jaanu£actui«8.  ' 

IVmqufai  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
Cochin  Chinese^mpire  which  yields  the 


'  tnese  are  iron,  g6ld> 
and  sihrer  9  thelron  of  Tonquin,  ^imioh 
seems  to  be  neariy  aa  cheap  as  that  of 
Siam,  sujmlies  the  whole  kingdom,  with 
^cxoepoun  of  Siagun,  which  is  to- 
XBsfaed  Irom  the  latter  country. 

The  commodities  wliich  the  Cochin 
OUaase  »oeiira  in  the  coune  of  com- 
aaene,  ia  exchlmge  fiar  the  psoductions 
mm  eaumee aacd^  are  the  maoufaotured 
peoduots  of  Chinav  certain  of  the  pro- 
dUCtfenS'  of  the  Malay  Ubnds,  and  of 
Itiiiay  and  a  few  ol  the  maaufipi^ttres  of 
fiuiape. 

The  productions  they  receive  from 
Chinuy  ^re  maawfiactured  silks,  porce- 
lain>  medicad  drugs,*  and  a  very  large 
aupply  of  paper^  peinctpally  for  religft- 


tlK  Malayan  countries  they  reefelve  ^^ 
per,  cloves,  ^andirotnie^,  with  saadal- 
wood»  and  tin,  and  from  India,  opium 
aad  saH-petre. .  ^rom  Barufte  the-ipfv- 
seUt  importations  eoQiiat  only  of  broad 
cloth,  afewcouoDgoods^firc-amM,  and 
unwrought  iron.  . 

Fepper  of  a  good  quality^but  insmidl 
quantity  and  of  high  price,-  is  arodfir^ 
in  the  cent  ral  provinces  of  Cochin  China. 
The  quantity  is  itiwlequate  to  tlKe^dC- 
mand  which  the  Chinese  trade  createe 
for  its  exportation,  and  this  artide  as 
wdl  as  tin,  may  be  poiated  oat  as  ooRi- 
modities  tilcely  to  be  imported  with  ad- 
vantage into  CoeUn  China.  Of  opiuaa 
the  consumpteaa  of  the  kingdom,  esti- 
mathtg  the  wholesale  price-  at  three 
thousand  five  hundred  Spanish  doUaaa 
the  chest,  is  stated  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  chests  per  annum,  twor 
thlfids  of  this  being  estimated-fbr  Toa- 
quia,  and  one-third  ibr  CoChin  China 
and  Kamboja  t  until  the  esti^lishment  at 
Singapore,  the  whole  of  this  supply  has 
been  obtained  indUecitly  from  Canton^ 
soRM  portkm  of  it  by  the  junks,  and  a 
good  deal  by  land  commuaicailioa.   ' 

Broad  doth  seems  long  to  have  been 
consumed'ia -Cochin  China,  and  at  inre- 
sent  the  army,  amoontii^  to  forty  thou- 
sand men,  is  uniformly  , and  amply 
ck>thed  b  British  woolleas— ^onsistw 
chiefiy  of  stxonr  oMuse  scarlet  bread 
clothy  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  ycUow  and 
gveen  of  the  same  toxture,  with  a  Uw 
serges  and  camblets.  Independeally  of 
theses  th^re  is  a  demand  for  aowte 
wooUens  of  a  finer  fabric  among  the 
bettor  classes  of  people  for  oceksiooal 
winter  dress. 

Prom  Canton  and  Sh^mpore,  the  junks 
have  of  late  brought  small  cpiaiitities  of 
$ne  heavy  cotton  goods,'  which  aria 
much  ia  request  amongst  the  better 
dasses.  Chinues  mid  other  coloured 
cotton  goods';  so  well  soHed  tothe  state 
of  the  Siamese;  aceuet  at  aAl  oeaiumed 
l^  Ae  Cochin  Chinese^  with  theeieep^ 
tkn  of  bandkerehlefii^  aeMber  are  oar 
coarse  white  cottons^  audi  at  are  manu- 
factured in  India,  (It  to ',be' imported 
iano  Cochin  China';  for  from  the-  speci- 
mens which  the  Mlanon  broughfnofa 
that  oouttttrvi  -it  Aoes  net  impair  that 
ife  are  cupajble  of  compcUng  witlithem ' 
in  this  deseripdoB  or- their  donieatio 
mauufaetore^  .<  i.u* 

The  Cot^in  ChiaeBe,  ntitaMs«Mh»^ 
lag  their  skfll  in  the  falprieatien  <ef  €^^ ' 
nen^  and-the-manufhotore'Of  aotetkai*- 
tion,  are  InciqiaMeaf  auppk4iig«>th«m^' 
sdv«  with  ftre-ar«»^  and  they  have  at 
all  timea  been  toitiahed'wilh  thesetor' 
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wlufih  cttM  tatal^im  181^,  ft«pflie4  tlie- 
kiDff .  4)£  Cochin  China  wifh  ten  thou* 
EAM  stand  of  aima^  which  still  contioiie 
arti^et  in  demiiiMl,  NotwithstandiDf^ 
tha  apparent  chai^pnasfi  of  the  native 
imn,  Dolh  of  S^am  anci  Cochin  China, 
still  this  does  not  exclude  the  unporta- 
tio»«f  th^  aama  commodity  from  Europe, 
tha^itia.  «$  which,  from  the  little  loss  it 
ftu|i|i4p*  i«  the  operation  of  forginr, 
cooipai^  to  th»  native  metal,  has  ad- 
TaBtB^es  orver  it  even  in  point  of  eco- 
noiijr* 

Theforeiffn  tradeof  the  Cochin  Chinese 
em^re  is  almost  exclusively  with  China. 
The  trade  whichH  canries  on  with  Slam 
is  inconsiderate,  and  that  with  Euro- 
pean nations  still  smaller.  The  Cochin 
t^hinese,  like  the  Siamese,  and  it  is  pre^ 
sumed  for  the  sajlbe  reasons,  are  pro- 
hibited from  going  abroad,  and  what- 
ever foreign  trade  they  jpossesa,  is  carr 
ried  on,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the 
natives  of  those  countries  with  whom 
they  hold  intercourse.  The  subjects  of 
Cochin  China  however,  are  permitted  to 
go  abroad  by  licence,  and  in  this  man- 
ner a  few  of  them  visit  China,  and  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years^ereral  of  their 
mevohaats  have  y'wMi  the^  European 
poets  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  par- 
ticulfurW  Singapore*  It  may  here  be  re- 
maiiied,  thia  were  the  Cochin  Chinese 
penn^Med  the  liberty  of  going  freely 
abroad,  na  people  of  the  east  seem  so 
well  fitted  to  make  expert  marijieiB,  from 
their  K^idiaeBs,  their  activity,  and  their 
pOMiipt  and  eb^rAil  Iiabits  of  obedience. 
The  Cpcthin  Chinese,  although  notper* 
vvttod  to. ^.abroa4y  conduct  a  consi- 
derable tr&fllc  by  sea  between  one  part 
of  Ibeemqplra  and  another.  In  the  course  - 
of  this^  oi  well  as  the^ransporting  of  the 
tributes  to  the  cai^itial,  they  acquire  a 
good  deal  of  marittwe  experience. 

The  Chinese  trade  of  the  empire  is 
chiefly  oenductpd  with  Cachao  in  Ton- 
qfolm  .Saigun  in  Kamboja,  «od  Taifo 
fuid  Hu^.iin  Cochin  China ;  but  there  is 
also  s^me  4oterpouise  with  the  minor 
phrti.«l  FMUgte^,  If  atcaog,  Fu^yin  Sam* 
ch«0|»  KffdnrAyou,  J^waMgryi. 

Tl»^  whole  of  tl^  Chinese  trade,,  at 
l%»,9teof  16  picttfe  toa  ton^  amounts  to 
h^firly  ^'enty  thmisand  tons,  beiu&  very 
h$^,  more  than  one  half  the  Chinese 
ti9#  .of  the  sipc^  port  of  Bang-kok  : 
such  IS  the  benefit  derived  to  the  latter 
fcfmih^  AUinhers  and  fnee  enterprise  of 
thfi^^^hmMiresidenu  of  that  country  $ 
f«r,tb«/#flchii^Cbines«  Ck»vemment  is  in 
^k^miiigl^Mi^fiBfO^  arbi^irary  as 
t|9tof  Siami  Dutin  practice  it  is,  il^not 
mUd<uPj,oert«4«>^,ot  a.more.viaiaY.  and 


in  their  form  of.  govtanwM&t^  u  tl|sy -do 
in  their  other  institutions,  imitate  the 
Chinese^  but  they  fall  as  snieh  short  •€ 
those  people  in  the  administration  of 
their  law  as  they  do  in  ingenuity  and 
industry.  The  only  twak  amongst  them 
is  olicial,  and  this,  as  in  China,  is  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes,  a. civil  and 
a  military  arrangement,  which  creates, 
throughout  ^e  provinces,  a  sort  of  dour- 
ble  administratioD. 

The  form  of  the  aiMniiMstration  is  re- 
gular, Mid  the  habits  and  modes  of 
transfxting .  business,  equally  prompt 
and  metlKxlical. 

An  erroneous  opinion  appears  to  he 
prevalent  amoogst  European 'nafionsi 
communicated  ^  some  of  the  most  re* 
cent  writers,  respectti^  Tonquin  and 
Cochin  China,  thai  the  resort  of  Euro- 
pean traders  is  in  a  great  measure  inter- 
dicted in  this  kingdom,  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  Japan,  and  in  all  the 
ports  (tf  theChuiMe  empire,  with  the  ex* 
ceptionof  one.  This  is  so  for  from  being 
true,  that  it  is  believed  in  no  Asiatic 
country  are  European  Merchants  ad- 
mitted upon  terms  more  easy  and  libe- 
ral than  in  Cochin  China.  European 
ships  had  indeed  been  subjected  to 
higher  rates  of  duties  than  the  vessels  of 
Asiatic  nations,  previous  to  the  year 
1818  V  but  in  that  year,  the  late  kmg 
establishcgd  a  new  Tariff  for  the  foreign 
commerce,  and  aU  foreign  traders  were 
upon  ^at  occasion  placed  upon  an 
equality. 

By  this  relation  all  vessels  pay  a 
rated  measurement  duty,  moderate  iui 
its  amount,  are  exemjated  from  all  im- 
port duties  or  exanunation  of  import 
cai^,  and  pay  a  small  export  du^  upon 
a  few  articles  onbr.  Vesseb  driven  into 
the  ports  of  Cochin  China  by  stress  oC 
weatner,  or  visiting  them  for  the  pw- 
pose  of  making  commercial  inquiries,' 
are  free  from  all  charges,  and  four  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Cochin  Chinese 
empire  are  open  to  European  com* 
merce.. 

These  moderate  and  liberal  i^rrange- 
ments  have  litde  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  mere  regulation,  but  it  is  of.  lit- 
tle more  consequence  to  the  interests  of 
foreign  traide,  that  in  Cochin  China, 
neitki^  the  soverdgn  nor  his  ofKoers  are 
traders  themselves,  that  there  are .  no 
royal  monopofies,  and  no  claim  of  right 
of  pre-^emptioBB,  the  exercise  of  all  of 
which  is  infinitely  more  mischievous 
even  than  the  heaviest  duties. 

The  French  are  the  oi^  people  who 
have  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  new 
regulations  of  the  Cof  hin  Chinese  go-, 
v^ir^^Kut  in  l^iiotif .of  Jwppeaa  triu^[^ 
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Four  fr^ntli  tiMpi  of  coiisid«nibIe  bur- 
den have  since  then  vlftited  Cochin 
Cbhia.  They  brought  out  fire-arms, 
iron,  copper,  woollens,  and  iome  cufi- 
ositles  (br  the  court,  and  all  received  ftill 
ear^oes  of  su^r,  with  considerable 
<l«tantitie8  of  raw  sltk.  A  respectable 
mercantile  house  at  Bordeaux  nas  left 
two  French  reiitiemen  as  agents  at 
TWn,  fbr  the  purposie  of  providing 
them  with  cargoes. 

There  Is  reason  to  hope  ttiat  the  trade 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  China  will  also  af- 
ford an  indirect  channel  fbr  the  employ-' 
meiit  of  our  capitu,  -'"  ..  •  extensive 
and  advantageous,  that  the  direct  trade 
with  those  nations  themselves,  namely,  a 
trade  with  Chhia.  This  is  more  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  Cochin  China  than 
to  Siam,  because  it  lies  more  in  the 
direct  route  of  trade,  ami  the  Chinese 
vessels  which  frequent  its  ports  stand 
more  in  need  of  return  cargoes  than 
thev  do  in  Siam  :  but  it  applies  indeed  to 
both,  ahd  embraces  an  aggregate  trade 
amounting  to  sixty  thousand  tons. 

By  this  channel,  an  indirect,  but 
still  an  easy,  intercourse  may  be  kept 
up  with  every  port  of  China,  from  Hoi- 
nan  up  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  by  these 
ipeans  may  be  conveyed  to  the  ports  of 
China,  all  the  commodities  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  of  India  or  of  Europe, 
known  to  be  suitable  to  the  Chinese 
market;  while,  by  the  same  course,  we 
might  receive  in  return  direct  fVom  the 
principal  marts,  the  teas  and  raw  and 
Wrougnt  silks  of  China.  This  !s  a  com- 
merce which  mij^ht  exist  independent 
of  th^  caprice  of  the  Chinese  ^vem- 
ttient,  and  which  would  increaite  in  pro- 
portion to  the  freedom  with  which  it  was 
c6nd\icted.  The  Chinese  merchants  of 
Cochin  China,  with  whom  Mr.  Crawfurd 
conversed  constantly,  urged  this  branch 
of  commerce  upon  his  attention,  and 
ihowed  ^emselves  most  soHcitous  to 
enter  into  it. 

Independent  of  the  ftdvan^iges  which 
we  may  dzaw  from  the  maritime^  inters 
course  between  Cochin  China  and  the 
ports  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it  may  ht 
observed,  that  the  internal  intercourse 
between  Tonquin  and  the  Chinese  pro- 
rinees  to  the  north  and  west  of  it.  and 
which  is  chiefly  conducted  through  the 
greut  river  of  Tonouin,  may  afford 
another  channel  of  disseminating  our 
productions  in  parts  of  China,  which 
have  at  present  no  cheap  or  direct  com* 
munication  with  the  only  port  which  we 
ire  allowed  to  frtqucnt  We  should  re-, 
ceive  as  returns  in  this  branch,  ^e  pre- 
cious and  useftd  metals,  which  are  pro« 
ductioxo  either  t>f  ToDindo  it«elf^  ur  of 


th6  mat  Chinese  province  Of  Yu-ttatt, 
which  borders  immediately  updn  it. 

From  a  public  notification  ill  the  prt^ 
ceding  part  of  this  day's  Gaxetle,  it  win 
be  seen  that  the  government  of  Oochin 
China  has  consented  to  the  admission  of 
all  British  vessels  into  the  ports  of  Sai- 
gun,  Han,  Faifo,  and  Hu#,  on  the  tenns 
specified  in  the  tariffe  or  regidattons  of 
trade,  included  in  the  same  official  do*- 
ment — Cn/ctttfa  Gowrment  Godi»» 


SOPBVMB  COtJRT,  CALCUTTA. 

The  Itcv.  James  BrYce  versta  Ceorgb 
Ballard,  John  Palmer,  and  John 
Francis  Sandys,  Esquires, .  Share- 
holders, and  Editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal. 

Counsel  for  the  Prosecution^  XoNGUE- 
vulle  Clarke,  and  J.  J.  Pembbr- 
ToN,  Esquires ;  Attorneys,  Thomas 
andDENMAN. — Counsel  for  the  De- 
fence, The  Advocate  G£Nbral»  and 
T.  E.  M.  TuRTON,  Esquire;  Attor- 
neys, Comberbach  and  Hogg. 

■BTORE  THE  HOIVOEABLE  81*  A.  KfhUOU 

Bepore  the  cause  was  caUed  <Mi,  Mn 
Fergusson  moved,  that  th<e  Clerk  of  the 
Pap^n  do  attand  with  the  depotfthma 
in  the  case  of  Buckingham  v.  Lafkluft 
and  others.  The  cause  was  thtfn  called, 
when  Mr.  Pemberton  rcmt  and  Opened 
the  pleadings.  This  actkm,  the  l^unied 
gentleman  stated,  was  brought  to  f«« 
cover  damages  fbr  a  libel  on  the  clia«> 
racter  of  the  plahitiff.  Tfali  pMnt  wai 
filed  on  the  m  <yf  May,  1893.  The  m 
count  is,  fbr  a  libd,  published  in  th« 
Calcutta  Journal  of  the  2^  of  Febfttary; 


Journal,  tm  the  24th  of  Febmaiy,  l92Si 
in  the  form  of  an  Epigram,  wHh  the 
brand  or  mark  of  one  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  penknives  subscribed;  Th^ 
3d  count  ii^r  a  libel  in  the  Jouvtial  of 
March  1,  1923,  in  ^e  editorial  tiote  Ui 
a  letter  signed  "  PresMeros."  Tha 
4th  count  is,  for  a  liM  in  the  siailit^ 
day's  Journal,  headed  *'  Secular  EmcH 
luments,"  and  sighed  "  Peter  Pounce.** 
The  5th  and  last  count  is,  for  a  UM 
contained  in  the  Jommai  of  the  12tli  ^ 
March,  headed  **  Clerical  Avarice  Re^ 
proved,"*  and  signed  "  An  ^EaMtii* 
man." 

The  damagea  tr^re  laid  at  IM,M0  n* 
pees. 

Mr.  ClaMb  tlle&  torn  and  addresaad 
tbeCo^itt  to  Htn^Mkmi^  Mtkd:'^ 
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tb^  case  <m  whicli  I  hav&noiiK  the  honour 
of  addressing  the  Court,  it  is  my  pro- 
vince to  call  Its  attention  to  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  iujnry  sustained  |)y  my  client, 
a  dercyman  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch 
Church  in  India,  and  a  chaplain  in  the 
Honourable  Company's  Service.  Two 
of  the  defendants  are  proprietors,  and 
one  is  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal^ 
The  plaintiff  comes  here  to-day  to  seek 
reparation  from  the  defendants  for  the 
lihels  they  have  published  against  his 
character.  I  feel  that  no  lang^uag^  of 
mine,  did  I  possess  even  that  power  of 
oratory  wliich  distinguishes  my  learned 
fiiends,  who  are  opposed  to  me,  could 
ever  appeal  so  forcibly  for  redress  as  the 
simple  statement  of  the  case  of  my 
dient :  he  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel — 
the  priest,  of  the  Creator — a  scr^'ant  of 
the  Most  High — a  preacher  of  the  Sa- 
cred Word,  and  either  does  or  ought  to 
surpass  other  men  in  purity  and  recti- 
tude of  conduct.  Never  will  British 
law — never  will  British  lost  ice  duffer  his 
sacred  character  to  be  blackened  with 
impunity.  It  is  not  on  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  his  situation  alone,  on 
which  be  claims  redress  for  the  ipjury 
done  to, his  character,  but  he,  as  a 
clqrgyipai^  has  no  other  protection  but 
the  mi*  f  nm  aware  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  clergyman  to  sustain  injury  with 
meekness  apd  forbearance,  ana  with 
Chris^aA  patience,  but  I  have  yet  to 
leafn  that  it  is  his  duty  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  revile4  and  not  to  come  forward  to 
ji^tify  his.  character  and  seek  redress. 
I  4o  Aot.  mean  to  say  that  many  well^ 
nd^anii^  p^sons  may  not  blame  him 
for  cofmng  forward  to  seek  for  repara- 
tl^li'^^any  may  think  him  wrong  in 
coming  here  :  I  shall,  however,  relate  a 
simple  tale  that  will,  I  think,  place  this 
matter  in  another  light.  There  is  a 
certain  po}nt  beyond  which  forbearance 
ewef\  u^  clergymex^  becomes  a  fault,  To, 
show  that  he  naa  exercised  this  virtue  of 
cBdurancei  I  i^eed  on^y  refer  to  his  long 
rrsUei^e  m  th^s  country,  during  which 
he  baa  never  come  forward  to  claim  ro- 
paratioD,  and  I  will  prove,  that  from  the 
estahlK^hinent  pf  that  paper,  the  Cal- 
ciitla  iloumiiil,  from  its  A^,  numVwT,. 
in  which  there  was  a  nujst  virulent  at- . 
tack  u{K»n  him,  idmost  every  number, 
e^Try  cojar  containf^  abuse  of  my  client,  ^ 
u^lii(i(^JM^ Id  ill  health  obliged  him  to' 
return  to  Europe.  On  that  occasion  aa 
ac^n^  wtt.  pr^aci^  to  him.  On  his 
i«tuni  to  Ip^  country  these  attaci>s  wcr(; 
ivaawedr*4h«y  hay^  l^n.contiuued  up 
ta  tiie  present  hour  without  his  coming 
before  you  Tor  redress.  Of  Mr,  Buck- ' 
Iftgham,  )  bare  noUung  V)  says  H 


that  these  attaeks  continued  till  he  was 
cmlered  home  on  the  12th  February  last, 
when  his  paper  was  put  under  the  ma- 
nagement 9t  another  Editor,  who  has 
continued  the  same  system.  Oi^  the 
first  day  of  his  managen^ent,  there  is  a 
scurrilous  attack  on  my  client  3  on  the 
second  day  there  is  the  first  libel  in  the 
ji'aliit ;  am!  das  uftt-r  uriv  tnu>f  attarks 
cuniiuued  until,  at  length,  fimling  that 
forbearance  was  of  no  avail,  he  decided 
to  come  before  your  Lonliihip.  A  ge- 
neral belief  had  gone  abroad  that  he 
was  guilty,  and  however  high  his  cha- 
racter might  ouce  have  stood,  it  had 
suffered  mo&t  severely.  I  will  put  wit- 
nesses into  that  box  to  swear  that  a 
change  had  been  eflorted  in  the  minds 
of  his  friends  by  the  libels  published  by 
the  defendants.  He  deternuned,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  auy  such  measure j  when 
his  persecutor  (for  so  1  may  term  him) 
had  quitted  the  countr)'.  But  finding 
til  at  he  batl  left  behind  him  the  same 
vampyre  spirit  feediug  on  his  character, 
that  his  frieuds  were  falling  off,  his  cha- 
racter seriously  injured,  what  other 
course,  I  ask,  could  he  adopt  to  vindi- 
cate himself  than  the  one  he  has  chosen  ? 
He  has  done  so  in  the  fairest  manner, 
and  instead  of  instituting  a  criminal 
prosecution,  he  has  brought  a  civil  ac-' 
tion  against  the  defeudauts,  to  enable 
them  to  prove  their  accusations.  They 
might  have  pleaded  in  justification,  they' 
have  not  done  so ;  bUt  have  |ileaded  the 
general  issue. 

The  doctrine  that  a  clergjinan  ouo^lit 
to  bear  and  forbear,  has  been  urged  in 
condemnation  of  the  measure  resorted 
to  hy  my  client.  (The  Advocate  Ge- 
neral intimated  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
advance  any  such  argument.) 

I  certainly  thought  my  learned  friend 
had  too  much  judgment  to  rest  an  argu- 
ment on  such  a  basis — but  as  1  was  go- 
ing to  observe,  there  is  a  peculiar  aggra- 
vation of  the  injury  in  selecting  a  per-, 
sou  so  circumstanced  as  that  he  could 
not  defend  himself.  After  my  client  had 
been  attacked  in  the  most  imprincipled 
manner,  is  it  not  most  ungenerous  to 
turn  round  on  hinij  and  say, — *  aye, 
now  we  have  ruined  you,  you  have  no 
right  to  defend  yourself?  1  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  say,  that  because  he  is  a  cler- 
gyman, that,  therefore,  even  when  he 
acts  wrong,  he  ought  to  be^  held  sacred. 
No  I  if  he  does  act  disgracejfully,  he  de- 
serves to  be  singled  out  and  separated 
from  his  flock,  that  tliey  may  not  he 
contaminated  by  the  shepherd.  Charges 
of  the  most  absurd  description  havo 
been  urged  against  my  client.  One  la, 
that  having  merited  the  cvufi4eQC«  of 
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this  goveminent,  they  thought  proper 
to  jflvc  him  a  place ;  wid  because  he  » 
gtiU  felt  to  be  wo|rthy  of  the  coufideQce 
of  joveromeut,  therefore,  it  appears, 
he  is  held  up  as  an  object  of  attack  and 
det^statioD.  I  shall  show,  however, 
that  this  situation  is  i¥>t  incompatibly 
with  his  clerical  dnUes.  I  wUl  put  a. 
number  of  witnesses  connected  with  the 
Scotch  Church,  into  the  box,  to  show 
that  it  Is  not  at  vi^'iance  with  the  duties 
of  a  Scotch  clergyman  to  hold  it^  in  or- 
der to  refute  this  most  futile,  this  most 
abswd  charge.  But  liowever  ridiculous 
it  may  be  to  advance  this  as  a  charge,  I 
will  take  even  thit  semblance  of  truth 
from  them,  and^show,  that  at  this  very 
day,  it  b  the  practice  to  allpw,  and  that 
such  secular  employmenU  always  have 
besnjdlowed,  to  Scottish  clergymen. 

Another  .olgec^n  to  this  orosecutioa 
that  has  been  urged  is  this :  it  li^  been 
sud,  that  now  that  the  stormy  period  of 
discussion  is  passed  away,  and  we  have 
begun  to  repose  in  peace  u^der  the  sha- 
dow of  the  restrictions  which  were 
enacted  to  ensure  thi<  tranquillity,  that 
therefore  it  was  ill-judged  to  come  for- 
ward now  and  disturb  this  repose,  when 
under  those  restrictions  the  act  of  Go- 
vernment in' appointing  my  client  can- 
not be  arraigned  without  endaneering 
the  licence  of  the  paper.  But  1  con- 
tend, that  this  can  be  of  no  use  to  his 
character;  and  I  would  say,  hi  the 
words  of  Sir  F.  Macnaditen,  when  mss- 
Ing  those  restrictions^  let  any  individual 
that  is  injured  by  them,  come  to  him^. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  my  cUcnt  need 
not  now  fear  attacks  of  the  press  on  him, 
but  the  faot  is,  he  staods  just  where  he 
did--those  Restrictions  do  not  at  aU  pro- 
tect him* — ^they  protect  the  Government' 
only.  But  even  suppose  that  this  was. 
the  case,  in  these  publications,  direct 
appeals  are  made  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors and  to  the  General  Assembly,  to 
strip  the  gown  ofif.my^  ^'^'^'l^^"! 
who  could  say  what  mi^t  be  the  effect 
of  these  appeals  on  these  bodies  ? — 
they  were  lB,00d  miles  off— who  can 
say  that  the  Court  of  Directors  may  not 
r^ose  to  confirm  my  client's  appoint- 
ment, or  the  General  Assembly  take 
away  his  licence  ?  They  may  say,  y«i 
might  have  brought  an  action  on  Uie 
■  spot  to  vic^cate  your  character,  if  it 
could  be  vindicated — you  have  not  done 
so,  and  the  inference  is,  therefore,  that 

*  IT  th«  1«trtoea  f  etitTMaail  deemed  ft  neces- 
asry  to  introduce  tM  rettrietton*  as  natter  of 
ari^ment,  ho  ongl^t  to  \Mt9  beea  ooTfectlyiii« 
formed  a»  to  all  tbo  fact*  connected  wltb  their 
oiMiratloD— we  refit r  him  to  a  notice  in  th« 
JimiBAlortke  lOth  Wsy  iMtj  \m^  SW. 


it  couW  not.  We  will,  therefore^de- 
prive  you  of  your  gown,  for  not  avaifing 
yourself  of  the  laws  «f  your,  country. 
Even  if  the  restrictions  would  have  l>een 
enough  to  j^Botect  m]^client,  they  wodW 
not  have  iseen  sufficient  to  remove  the 
impression  that  mi^  be  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  <^ 
the  General  Assembly—that  must  be 
wiped  oflf  by  your  Ix)rdship*8  opinion 
this  day.  The  next  point  I  come  to,  i$  . 
the  connexion  of  the  defendants  with 
the  property  of  this  paper ;  I  am  pCTr 
fectly  willing  to. admit  that  the  indi* 
viduaU  theins^ves  are  in  private  cha- 
racter most  respectable — but  private 
character  cannot  interfere  to  palliate 
sui:h  an  injury  as  tbU,  but  rather  tends  . 
to  aggravate  it.  Had  the  defen^ots 
been  persons  of  no  weig^  in  soc^r,. 
the  puoUcations  at  issue  acse  so  ^ucn  in 
the  spirit  of  what  has  proceeded  from,  it, 
that  little  weight  could  have  been  at- 
Uched  to  them.  But  the  proprietore, 
tlie  defendants  in  this  case,  are  men  of 
character;  they  came  forward  to  enable 
this  paper  to  go  on,  and  so.  far.  they 
have  identified  themselves  with  It,  and 
no  distinctioii  can  be  drawn  l>etween 
the  Shareholder  and  the  Editor.  They 
were  aware  what  the  conduct  of  that  pa^ 
per  would  be,  they  ki^ew  that  fwir  pro- 
secutions* had  been  instituted  afainst 
it,,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  sent, 
home:  They. saw  the  present  ^iftfor. 
put  in,  and  were  aware  titfit  t^is  prose-, 
secutiou  would  bebrou^^ht,  thou^  tiie 
plaint  was  not  filed  ^gunst  ^lem  tm&e^ 
7th  of  May.  Yet  with  all  this^  know- 
ledge before  them,  instead  of  aiding  to 
suppress  such  a  pap^i  ^^  come  for- ^ 
ward  to  give  it  a  helping  hand;  and  hgr 

•  A«  thelenmedeoaaselhos  liftea  tfw  IrM- 
blata  i»k««v«H  tke  eiMn  of  ty«  paper  «««i 
its  eommencemeat,  we  feel  H  iocaflitoMt  an  «f 
at  a  duty  we  owe  equally  to  iJie  poluio,  «mr,Sib- 
•ent  predeceoor,  and  oarai*te«,  l»  gnr*.  a* 
brlef  ^Ittory  «#  tkeaa  ilMir  MMevKoM,  i» 
wMcb  tbe  Iwiaaa  gtatlevMi  4Med  as 


ofcoMleinoaUoii  agaiattut  witha  prnwUtm^ 
who  vohtotarily  stepped  Ibrwari  to  sua  f^  wA~ 
cvssary  aftdcm  to  pcw^ra  the  lieaaM  iW^ 


oMsary 

quired  by  OoremmMA. 

The  1st  of  UMff  wosecmtlooi  was  ^)»^«M^ 
Oreenway,  in  wlueii  a  rerdict  was  r 
against  the  Editor--  *"  '^-  ' 

Th«  Sd  wm  Iha  i 
tartes,"  in  wbieb  bnr  predecessor;] 
ably  acquitted  by  the  Tefdi«t  ofa 

'Hie  3d  was  ftttdTtR*  Ex-CC  _ 

tion,  wWcb  was  ^n^tt^  began»»;%»itf|wit- 
it  was  deewcd  hopeksi^  «»diib«.Ak  ft  .«». 
present  trial.    To  what  leagths  a  V    ^' 
set  may  b«  licensed  to  go  vxpk 
not  presont^'to'dedds.    Itat  wv 
it  la  iMiAy  caadM  to^Ad^anee^  ai 

faat  ^  a  prosMBtioa  haviag  be«i    . 

even  when  the  res^U  was  aa  acqnittil.-^; 
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tiiisact  they  «re  identifled  with  its  Edi- 
tor»  and  responsible  f6r  all  he  has  pub- 
lished in  it, '  I  would  address  these  gen- 
tlemen  in  the  language  of  my  learned 
friend  on  a  former  occasion  :*-'  If  gen-. 
tlemen  chose  to  indulge  in  the  Strang 
tagte  of  vestiog  their  property  in  news- 
papers, they  must  be  responsible,  and 
it  will  not  do  to  say  that  ^hey  are  not 
concerned  with  the  Editor.'  I  am  sorry 
these  gentlemen  have  so  soon  for^tthe 
language  of  my  learned  friend— they 
were  bound  to  see  that  their  Editor  did 
not  publish  any  libels,  if  they  did  not, 
the  law  will  make  them  liidlMe.  But  I 
wiU  quote  the  law  laid  down  bv  my 
learned  friend.  He  said  that  proprietors 
are  liable  civilly  and  criminally.  Bu€ 
if  seeros  that  in  this  the  proprietors  dif- 
fer with  him,  lor  notwithstanding  this,' 
ft  are  told  in  their  paper,  in  dUrect  op» 
position  to  this,  that  they  are  no  more 
liable  for  the  acts  of  their  Editor,  than 
the  managers  of  Chowringhee  Theatre 
are  for  the  faults  of  their  actors. 
.  1  hare  now  stated  generally,  and  I 
fear  at  too  great  length,  what  com- 
piled my  client  to  come  into  this  Court. 
He  fears  the  efifect  of  these  publications 
on  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  I  bav^  now  only  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  libels  them- 
selves. The  Ist  libel  is  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  CakutU  Journal  of  the  22d 
of  February,  headed  "  Important  Que- 
ries," and  signed  "  Crispus."— It  first 
alludes  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  transmis- 
sion, afid  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Appointment  'bestowed  on  my  client  was 
pven  to  a  person  of  "  Address- writing 
notoriety  generally  eng^ed  in  pursuits 
not  very  compatible  with  the  clerical 
character.'' 

The  Advocate  General  here  sub- 
ndttad  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  any 
one  of  the  counts  had  it  been  stated  that 
the  piaiutiir  was  libelled  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  clergyman. 

Mr.  Clarsb^— The  2d  libel  is  in  the 
form  of  an  epigram,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  S4th  of  February,  1823. 
and  subscribed  "  One  of  the  many  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  Penlcnives," 
Marftaithas  (thawn) :  the  penknife  speaks 
my  Lord. 

Mr.  TuKTow.— Then  no  doubt  it*s  a 
ctttting  remark. 

Mr.  Clarke.— The  3d  libel  is  an  edi- 
torial note  to  a  letter  signed  **  Presby? 
tetos/'  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
11th  of  March,  1823.  Your  Lordship 
may  see  the  consequence  of  such  con- 
tinued libels,  by  their  bein?  deemed 
herentfatterof  mirth  and  unfeeling  sport 
(alludtng  to  fke  laughter  eddied  by 
Oncnt.  Htrgia^  Vol.  1. 


some  htimoroas  remarks  elicited  by  the 
Penknife  Libel.) 

Mr.  Clarke  then  rend  the  note  al- 
Inded  to,  which  is  given  in  another 
place,  and  observed  that  it  was  imputed 
In  it  iM  a  token  of  guilt  on  the  pari  of 
his  client,  that  he  had  not  denied  being 
the  author  of  the  libels  attributed  to 
him.  But,  said  Mr.  Clarke,  he  found 
that  denying  was  no  availz  for  in  the 
former  instance  when  he  md  so,  it  had' 
no  effect^the  attacks  on  him  sdlt  coti- 
tinued,  and  so  he  was  compelled  to  come 
to  this  Court. 

I  come  now,  my  Lorda,  to  the  fourth' 
libel,  "which  is  a  letter  published  in  the' 
same  journal  as  the  last,  headed  *^  Se- 
cular emoluments,"  and  signed  '*  Pfcter 
Pounce."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  my 
Lord,  that  this  refers  to  Dr.  Brrce,  and 
I  shflJi  put  witnesses  into  the  box  who 
win  swear  that  it  does.  And  perhaps  of 
all  the  libels  that  I  have  enumerated, 
not  one  could  have  a  more  serious  ef- 
fect on  the  character  of  my  client ;  for, 
if  true,  he  who  himself  conducts  a 
Magazine  did  cause  a  man  to  be  ex- 
pelled the  church  for  doing  the  very' 
same  thing.  Mere  ribaldry  might  pass 
away,  but  this,  if  true,  must  for  ever 
ruin  him  and  blast  his  character.  But 
before  they  puUisbed  such  a  grave  ac- 
cusation, ought  they  not  at  least  to  have 
had  some  foundation,*  to  have  kn6wn 

•  To  conTince  the  learned  roimsel  thnt  W6 
know  Mmethini^  of  the  circumitnnce,  l*eter 
Poonee  was  supposed  to  have  alluded  to,  wo 
refer  him  to  the  Calcutta  Jouriml.  Vol.  VL 
18«»,  p.  itSi'G.  I>r.  BTjce  brouKhl  forward  an 
overture  {whkrli  he  carried  by  o  majority  of  on*) 
reraecUoK  an  article  in  the  **ChTislion  Instmc- 
tor/*  ^rtiich  had  called  a  majority  of  the    Al- 


ly *'  silly  and  maligntuvt  drivellers."  Wil- 
liam iDf^lis,  Esq.  W.S.  opposed  it,  hecnuso 
there  was  no  inatance  on  their  records  of  tlio 
Aisembly  having  taken  notice  of  an  anonymous 
•laiuler.  Mr.  Thomson  showed  that  many  other 
loch  altackx  hud  patiscd  unnoticed,  as  accusing 
the  Astembiy  of  want  of  principle  ;  infringing 
the  rnlet  <ii'  the  church  ;  that  one  rler^}'maa 
had  called  his  Highland  brethren  **  idle  dugs  ,*» 
**  slow  h«'llies."  And  hi'  r<.tirbTfl*'(!  v.  ill)  the 
following  reiuarkt : 

•  "  And  now,  Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  allow  me 
for  a  moment  to  adrert  to  the  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstaoces  in  wbieh  this  bosiness  is  snbmilted 
to  OS.  It  is,  Sir,  when  we  are  met  to  part, 
never  all  again  to  meet  in  this  world:  it  is 
when  we  are  met  to  take  a  re8pectl\ol  leave 
of  ilie  noble  representatire  of  onr  ^raeioat 
Sovereign,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  report  fli-> 
voarabty  ot  oar  proceedings  to  his  Majesty; 
it  is  when  we  are  met  to  receive  from  you, 
Sir,  those  wise  and  paternal  admonitions  which 
you  are  so  well  qualified  to  give,  before  we 
retttra  to  onr  families  and  our  flocks  ;  it  is 
when  we  are  met  to  exchange  oar  tokens  of 
mutual  kindnest,  and  of  mutual  forgiveness 
for  any  asperities,  which,  from  the  weakness 
of  huakan  nature,  may  have  mingled  in  our  dis- 
cussions aad  debates->it  is  when  we  are  met 
for  these  purposes,  under  the  pcaceiVil  aad  h»« 
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Hie  ftdtbdl^.  iBttead  of  ex«reiftifi^tliit 
cttUtioD,  tb«y  did  not,  until  four  moaths 
alteFwamls,  even  call  od  the  writer  lur 
hif  ftiilhoritr»  they  thto  pablith^  mi 
tfie  19Ch  of  Jdly,  thefoUowidf  notiee  t 
*-*«  Peter  Pounce,  who  iddretted  « 
Note  to  ug  abote  four  months  ago* 
^  On  Secular  EmolUmettts/  is  requested 
Id  communicate  with  tn  in  a  private  and 
confidential  letter  respectiu^  th^  dr- 
eumstance  therein  alluded  to." 

The  fact  is,  my  Lord  j  they  hare  got 
tome  hint  of  a  tak,  but  ther  do  not 
"know  what  it  is ;  I  will  tell  them  : — A. 
ainisler  in  Scotland  had  published  in 
the  Christian  Instructor  a  grotfs  Ifbel  on 
the  General  Assembly.  My  Client  moved 
that  it  shonld  be  Considered  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Thomson 
opposed  Ibe  motion.  It  was  oli}ected  to 
by  others,  who  moved  that  proceedings 
•bould  be  commenced  ftna  suspended 
over  him.  Dr.  firyce  opposed  tnis  re- 
ference to  the  Procurator  General,  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  individual 
Irom  beiujp  brought  tp  the  bar  of  the 
General  Assembly^  or  prosecuted  for 
the  libeL  He  had  stated,  that  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  were  a  set  of  drivellers 
eapableof  any  act  of  injustice.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  ay  client,  and  ]^et 
this  bmnane  and  tender  conduct  is  mis- 
vepi«scnted  ki  this  way.  It  is  by  the 
wtf'ftmhiem^e  of  God  that  be  has  a 
witness  hare  who  can  piov^-ihis.  Now 
I  appeal  to  your  Ltocdahip  to  pronouace 
what  feputatian  can  withstand  attacks 
Mce  thi». 

'  I  come  now  to  the  fifth  libel,  signed 
'<An  Englishman/'  published  iu  the 
Jonmfd  of  the  19th  of  March*--*(The 

Bionising  influence  of  that  Sabbath  of  the  Lord, 
which  bus  intervene'!  between  our  present  and 
our  rormer  meeting — it  is  at  tlii»  time  otid  in 
tiled e  cirrumKtnnceis  that  we  are  called  on  to 
discns«  an  overturey  wliicli,  I  must  not  say  was 
intended,  but  whicb,  1  will  say,  win  calculntcil 
to  rouse  OUT  Ro^ry  passions,  and  to  render  that, 
whiehiboiild  lint'e  been  the  ftceoe.  «ud  noUtin>; 
l^ut  tlie  9cene  ot  brotherly  love,  a  scene  of  dis- 
cnrd  and  ol'  strife.  O  Sir,  must  not  every  ne- 
a«rou*t  feelinjr  revolt  at  this  intrasion  on  the 
fiolinetts  nnd  the  charity  of  our  farewell  ineM- 
hi^?  Do  not  all  the  ftetiUtnents  of  good  will; 
which,  in  s^iite  of  our  dtfTereot  pnrties  and  our 
^tfTer'Mit  opiuiunn,  still  f^low  within  our  breastit, 
rise  op  in  arms  as  against  such  an  nntooked- 
Ajr,  and  such  an  uivpri'ce dented  Tiolatiim  of 
00 r  »anr.tuary  ?  And  iiiunt  not  we  retire  to  our 
koines  under  a  painful  iuipressioa,  I  hat,  when 
we  are  just  about  to  f;ive  the  partinK  salula* 
tipn,  there  w«9  forced  on  U!»  a  subject  of  com- 
ploint,  which,  it  is  dJitressinp  to  contemplate, 
can  scarcely  be  discusited  without  occtt»ioning 
keen  contentMin,  wbirh  had  escapeil  the  notice, 
«r  only  excited  the  interedt  of  those  aniouji^ 
whom  it  cirrulatfd,  nnti  which  is  forced  npon 
us  by  the  7,eal  of  whom  it  least  of  all  cr.ncerni 
—(he  Pre-tbytcriaa  Miaikler  from  the  banks  gf 
tbe  Qiuigcs,'' 


learned  Coonsel  hetfe  f«ad  tli4  tbira 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  tha* 
fhia,  for  the  prMtioe  of  dergymen  he^ 
eeplinf  teenW  tmohinents  iibliiini 
throuf^ioQt  tile  churth  ;  what  fiif'  In- 
stance are  the  efficcs  of  Gnriitor  of  Mm 
Markeis  and  Pfocwrator^add  avari«lf 
•f  others  ?  It  is  well  knoWB  that  <b« 
latter,  in  particular,  are  obU^ed  tonef* 
Ibrm  matt  underical  acts.  Bill  of-  all 
tht4,  this  most  stttpid  wl^ht^  the  writer 
of  this  letter,  leems  most  profoundly 
ifnorant  The  libel  goes  wn  my  Lord^ 
(irhe  learned  Omnffel  here  read  the 
fourth  parai^raph  of  the  Letter  •f  atn 
Englishman  t) 

What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  mf 
riieiit  has  been  ^ilty  of  an  act  Imr 
which  his  gown  should  be  taken  off  hii 
hack  ?  why  if  he  is  the  author  of  tfao»« 
letters,  was  he  not  brought  forward  te 
this  court  en  the  late  prosecution? 
what  right  bad  the  defendaiits  to  call 
on  the  Cbnrt  of  Directors  and  tbe  Ge» 
neral  Assembly  ?  When  they  had  ^x^ 
hansted  their  etore  of  ribaldry  and  abilse, 
they  bring  forwsord  tiiese  S'vire  aocu* 
•ations  to  ii^ure  him.— (The  learned 
Counsel  then  read  part  of  a  letter  pub- 
lished on  the  24th  of  March,  headed 
Bnm^  Wogan,  but  it  wM  objected  to  ; 
and  not  bein^  on  the  record  or  in  anjr 
way  admissible  as  evidence,  wn  hatls 
nut  given  it  at  alL) 

There  are  a  variety,  (contitraed  the 
Mrned  Counsel)  of  letters  on  f his  iMib> 
ject,  both  sufasecfuent  and  prior.  Ttfe 
iRimber  of  libels  which  1  had  sele(;ted 
Was  81  in  February,  and  19  in  March. 
Out  of  this  mass  of  libels  I  selected 
Bve.  Not  to  ^ress  on  yourXordsfaip'a 
time,  this  is  the  situation  in  which  any 
cUenr  is  placed.  He  was  bred  to  tbe 
^htnrfa,  and  distinguislied  himself  at  a 
vei7  early  period,  as  a  literary  cliaracter 
by  a  work  on  British  India.  In  cons«- 
quence  of  this,  the  sttniitiott  he'noir 
h«tld«,  was  confe^ret^  on  htm  {  and  in 
1814  he  came  out  here  to  folftl  It.  and 
was  so  happy  as  to  bbtafn  the  good  opi- 
nion of  society,  knd  to  i^laln  it  tOI  iris 
return  to  Rnghmd  !n  18W.  '  Td  shthV 

tli:^,    r     ..'']   Vr-r:     ....T  ,.,   ..^•:,.-;^     .;i^).. 

scribed  with  sixty-uine  sijj;iiaiurc5. — - 
fl'his  Address  was  rend,  but  not  lielafif 
cvideuce,  and  not  put  in,  is  not  ^veu.*') 
The  Advocate  General.— Tins  never 
could  be  evidence,  but  as  the  learned 
Counsel  has  been  indulged  in  readiug 
'  

•  *  In  tect  we  could  not  hicvt  giveti  tb^  Ad- 
dict*, If  vft  wnttd :  for  tfa«  lewrned  Cif«AM>| 
peremptorily  ntatti  to  allow  It  to  bo  «oo»,«id 
onr  reporter  could  not  follow  him  in  tbe  read* 
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it,lb«r«ari|r^^M«i^    IfId0iM4 
tM  il  hmt,  i  aev«r  tftaB. 

Mr.  CLA«K8«-^IUfuriiHr^  ilKMr  ii*) 
it  is  not  yei  in  evideiMfe. 

hmve  ft  rirliMft>  M7«  H  dM«  not  ntit.  - 
Mr.Ci^lMC.^f  iMMPe  <iiilv  wfd  it  to 
cidl  yoor  LwAsbfp^t  attaAtkm  to  whst 
^w^tecB  ftlmdf  tfeBted,  as  to  tbe  good 
omnioa  roj  client  enjoyed,  and  to  the 
dfect'  whMi  tboie  Kbels  iMMre  had  in 
dimlpiBhii'^  It;  and  tlie  eflfect  wbicll 
tinjr  must  phodocc  wfaen  tbcy  eo  fur* 
t)wr|>-*Co  England,  and  to  thit  General 
Attonbly.  Wkh  res|k^t  lo  the  responr 
tibiltiy  of  the  defendants,  1  contend 
tllal;  4bty  are  not  only  reponsible,  but 
that  your  Lordship  is  boiiud  to  make  % 
ti|pial  yyojttplp  <ji  them,  for  this  pcise- 
cwtion  of  my  cUient.  Tbe  paper  in  which 
t[^  Ubekoo  bifo  ampeared,  is  supported 
if  ^enltemcfi  of  the  highest  respecta*. 
bility,  and  of  fcrcat  weight  in  society  ( 
and  KHitt  therefore  ha;%'e  a  very  exten- 
sive ci'reolatiQa.  It  is  their  interest  to 
fkculateitf  aod  thus  the  Ubsls  mast 
foU  milA^  accuaMilatcd  weight,  when  so 
~  KBay  pcMoof  oi  chaFacur  and  conie^ 
ffas^ice  are  inicfiisted  in  the  iiaper  im 
which  they  appeared  :  aod,  above  all> 
ia  fliy  dStnt's  ctaiaa  well  foundod,  lor 
tte  lADg  and  patient  endurance  with 
which  he  suffered  all  this.  I  submit 
tharifora  that  be  cmnes  befoiw  your 
LtffdsMp  wndcr  nost  fainuusaUe  ei#- 
coinataocas  for  a  vcrdUt,  smd  is  entiUad 


la  beavT  dasMges. 
Mr.  Pbmbb 


BBKffOM  Aen  iacpiSred,  if  Mr^ 

Fnrptasoasdsafttted  the  jnritdiction. 

na  ADVoiCATB  Gbhbral.*— 1  adasH 
Mr.  Palmer's  and  Mr.  BaUssnTs— not 
that  of  Mr.  Sandys>. 

fTkeSvldcnee  on  th*  >«rt  ct  the  proMett. 
ffob,  whidi  WM  gfv«n  at  eoAtiderable  \togtk; 
went  piWiyiJIy  to  chow,  that  ia  tb«  Seottiih 
eharei  there  were  two  partie* ,  oae  called  tbe 
WIU,saAtke  other  t)M  Moderate  party-  ^T  the 
Wttdare  »eaat  the  eraogeai^l  ar  go^y,  a<i4  by' 
Hie  Moderate,  flioee  who  are  mOTe  lax  la  tbeir 
priadplee  aai  ct^Qct.  To  tbe  fonner  party,  it 
was  admitted,  the  Tarioot  ocevpatSone  of  Dr. 
Bryce  ^ould  appeal  incompatiWe  with  bie  cha- 
racter as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman;  but  to  the 
latter  party,  it  was  contended,  it  would  by  no 
means  be  condemned.  The  rest  of  the  evidence 
tamed  chiefly  on  tectmicalitles,  a»ta  proprietor*' 
responsibilities  and  an  nnsuccessful  endeavoor 
to  discover  tbe  writers  of  certain  letter*  in  the 
John  Bull,  and  is  not,  therefore,  important  to 
the  raeritJi  of  the  question.  The  foMowiq|f  are 
the  only  portions  that  appear  material  to  the 
point  at  issue,  *hetUer  Dr.  Itryce**  avocations 
verc  consistent  with  his  clerical  character,  and 
T»  he ther  it  could  be  fairly  cnnaidered  HbeUoUS  (o 
^tote  thai  they  were  notio-J 
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8|IfX>F0ED  A]W0rr.--8frQm  sad  «ia« 
Sli»edhyMr.PMiA(r<ea.— JUfwsMr.  Bshata 
P9W  a^  knaw  f icsetly  whan  ht  BHidsfu^CIhe 
AdracMa  Geaceal  heie  s«a«a  iatiaMtad  tp  the 
l«u»a4  Coaaael,  that  Mr.  |*aI«srV  jarMietM* 
ws»  s^adi  atettta4.>^Ka«wf  Mr.  flaadfsr^ 
P«cs  not  hJHiw  whether  ht  litae  ia  CnltoatH  > 
Never  kasw  whera  he  UTed—Seaf  hi«  fsaar 
rally  aiwi  dsy—I>aM  aot  reoaUeetferiaf  hi«  m 
the  7th  ot  Mayr-Caanei  spesh  as  to  ^fiag 
seen  bin  an  (hat  paitkalar  ilay— Di>ae  aot  luiow 
whether  he  hae  a  house  in  CaleatU  sc  ast— has 
saea  hlis  in  other  places  besides  the  i^fikof,  that 
ia,  passtag  along  the  streets  aad  in  this  Coart 
House^Never  heard  ficom  Mc,  Baadys  hiaaelf 
where  ke  Hved. 
Evidence  of  Dr.  ALEXANDER  HALUDAY. 

Was  ecqnainted  with  the  le  acts  and  diwipliae 
of  the  CLarch  of  Scotland;  the  discipline,  com- 
parutively  with  that  of  other  churches,  is  lom*?- 
what  rigid— Does  not  know  what  the  dotiei  of 
a  Clerk  of  the  Stalionary  Commiltet'  are:  (the 
Advocate  General  infurmed  tl>c  witnens  that 
one  of  them  was  to  advertise  for  paper,  ink,  tape, 
gum,  and  leather:)  knows  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  more  exemplary,  Buch  an  office  would  be 
accounted  (derogatory  to  the  clerical  dtsfnity :  It 
would  b«  thought  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  aif- 
nrstcrs  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  ;  kuowa  the  chnrch  ia  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  Is  ealHd  the  WiM,  a««  Iha 
other  the  Moderate  party  t  «h«ta  ara  leaiias 
men  on  both  sides:  AeModetaie  party  hare  *• 
greatest  infl^ience  in  establifthlag  iha  re«alatioaai 
he  meant  that  bo«h«meaget  Iha  WIM  •\nm  sari 
the  Modwate,  the  oAee  of  Claik  afMatfaaaiy 
•voiild  be  eoail«e»d  dera|tataryin»  amiaiitoft 

ETidenca  of  Dr.  HA«II.-He  has  Hat  heea  Is 
tfie  habit  of  readhig  the  »  Jowasl*^  fra- d»e  ha- 
rinning  of  thb  year  to  the  peeseet  time.  Mis  sa- 
^oaintaiHW  i*  «>  U^ted  that  it  is  aximsaly  dif- 
ilcnit  Ibr  him  to  say  whether  or  aot  *a  letter  of 
<*  Peter  PemtieS"  has  prodaced  aary  efltot  as  la 
tbe  characur  of  Dr.  Bryce.  (Witness  was  beta 
desired  to  look  at  the  PenknMe  •«  Epir*-*"  •»« 
Ihe  note  to  the  letter  of -Presbytenis.*')  Ha  has 

eertainly  heard  dlMippr*»«*«  ^  ^-  ^'7^ 
conduct  expressed,  but  not  so  ftmnRly  "V**^ 
(referring  to  the  above  publications.)  He  Ihinlts 
Doctor Bryce's  eharaetar  was  injured  by  his  ac" 
ceptlng  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Coauaittaa 
of  Stationary  i  no  doubt  these  irtWicatleas  fa- 
iared  hU  character  generally.  He  has  been  ». 
long  ia  India  that  it  is  hardly  a  fair  question  to 
ish  him  as  to  his  knawledge  of  the  practiees  aff 
the  Scottish  choTch.  He  ibonld  not  c«sealta; 
himself  exactly  justified  in  saying  that  Scotch 
clergymen  are  editors  of  magaxinesi  but  he  hsa 
beard  from  tbe  ynblisher  that  a  Baeteh  deigy- 
man  was  editor  of  flie  Chrls«an  lastraetar.  H» 
does  not  know  whether  it  Is  like  other  lasga- 
aines  i  it  contains  miKellaneous  matter.  Bfc» 
vitaess,  to  a  member  of  the  Khrk  Session,  Doc- 
tor Bryce  is  a  minister.  He  has  often  heard  that 
a  good  sermon  contains  miscellatoeotts  matter. 
tU  hiwws  that  Doctor  3ryce  pubUAed  a  ▼©. 
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iowb  of  aoanooi  wjbfa  be  was  b«tt  b«lbre,  bit 
noc^  vul  reitoUect'vhetbef  -be  coodmled'axiy 
other  work.  I>oef  not-.  Juiow  vmcli.  of  bie>  con« 
doct :  recollects  his  eondnetiBf  a  eoaaoo  aew»* 
.  e*f«^  c^HtsA  tbo^ «  AtiatieMirnin''  botteres  bo 
did  so.  00,  (witness)  someiiiaes  reodlfaoit'i»per  i 
49ies  i|ot  raeoUeet,  he  pan  swear  it  wastho  nost 
bolHferent  paper,  bat  there  was  a  Tsry  sharp 
oontroTersy  carried  on  in  it :  Doctor  Bcyce  w^ 
ajharp  coDtrorefoialist  There  was  a  90<HI  deal 
of  petaooality  too.  Doctor  Bryce.saiTerod 
amooKstoonioPr^ylerians  by  editing  the  **  A»U 
atic  Mirror.**  He  does  not  Ixrliere  tha^  a  great 
many  of  Ms  cohgregation  seceded  on  a<ico«at  of 
If,  nor  is  he  aware  that  he  snlitered  in  thcrestini«<« 
tion  of  fbe  elders.  The  address  to  Lord  Hastings 
was  white  ho  was  absent.  He  recollects  some- 
thing- about  Dr.  Bryce's  address  t  it  was  a  re'« 
>eo(ed  address :  he  beard  of  the  address  to  LonI 
Hastings  wfaen  bis  Lordsbfp  was  foing-awa^ 
too.  Does  not  knew  that  Drv  Bryco  edits  the 
•<  Oriental  Aragasine,*'(a  number  abown  to 
blmr),  knoWft  tbo  Irork.  BeCfra  it  was  com- 
mneeil,  Dr.<BryooloU  kim  bo  was  going  to  bo 
tbo  editors :  91e  amriiot  any  wbother  be  has  been 
Iboogbt,  lif  bio-coagregationtlo  b«r«  mUed  up 
too  nmab  temvoval  with  hU  spSrUual  doctrines. 
Dr^Bryne  always  naaalmtei.tba  eUAecsfrom  the 
patpili  Ibo  coiwreg»Hi«  may  oN<t«^  ^^  ^ 
■over  beard  of  an  instanco  of  their  doing  so. 
Ho  beUeros  Dr.  Bryee  has  edited  the.  Oriental 
MagaaiOe,  (reads  a  passago  from  a  pnmber 
banded  tohim)yaAd  it  now  strikes  him  tlmt  the 
pamage  he  has  jnst  referred  to,  alludes  to  the 
editor  of  the  *'  Pflf  otta  .^nmal.**  He  might 
bare  known,  perhaps,  that  the  letter  h«aded 
**  Secular  Emoluments,**  clluded  to  Dr.  Bryce, 
Oten  if  other  facts  had  not  assisted  him  to  that 
belief,  because  others  knew  It  But  if  nothing 
bad  happened  about  Vr.  Bryce,  should  not  have 
known  that  it  alluded  to  him. 

Bvfdence  of  Mr.  LUSHIN6TON.»Was  pre. 
sent  on  the  occasion  of  an  address  to  Lord 
Hastings  on  tho  firH  occasion :  recollects,  that 
on  proposing  an  address,  tbore  was  so|pe  oppo- 
aitton.  Dir.  B.7eo  did  show  a  considerable  de- 
greo  of  warmth  on  that  occasion :  I  don*t  recol- 
lect that  ho  wras  particularly  vloleut— not  more' 
so  than  usual.  I  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Bryce 
vwto  tho  address.  Ho  came  forward  with  an 
address,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  clamour 
nt  tbo  time.  Dr.  Bryoe  did  not  suecunb  to  op. 
potitioat  tbero  was  more  than  onomeetii^  en 
tjm  last  addffu:  I  belieTo  t  only  attended 
flfeo  at  the  last  addree« :  Dr.  Bryoo*s  was 
adopted  after  a  good  deal  of  clamour.  Oa  both 
oooasions.  Dr.  firyce  made  a  proposition.  I 
dim*t  recollect  that  Dr.  Bryce  was  the  loudest 
ia  that  claaMuri  but  I  know  be  was  warm, 
and  insisted  on  bis  addre»s  being  received.  He 
was  not  very  cool  on  the  last  occasion.  I  saw 
i^otbing  in  the  cou^uct  of  Dr.  Bryce  a6$olutetp 
**  uobvHjoming**  (a  laugh)  tho  character  of  a 
clergyman. 

.  EvideDce  of  Dr.W.  QRAIIAM.  — Examined 
by  Mr.  Clarke.— I  have  read  the  ^Important 
Qaerle**' and  the  TiaUIfb  «  Epigram.**   potb 


^an«do4o4>fcBiyc^a]ao  th(  lattnr  on  «  8eci. 

Jai  Smolumonta**.sn4  tba  «  Qmifal  A«arico 
:Hif>irrd^  §nd  tho. j^BUp'a  note  la  ■*  H»^- 
tfrfs,'*         .......;    .,,^-      ....       • 

Is  it  omisislat  witk^  jmt  bmiwWBi  that 
tboso  p«aai«Ki«lia^  b«^  .isTju^ndf  Bc^Bryee>s 
d|ar«Pter  ?— P«ffe«J|ty6«Misto»MfMbaif  teow. 
lodge,  that.Xk. Jteyco  sank  ip  the  pKiwM'W  ef 
some  of  my  friopds,  ia  craniequiiiwx*  of  thfrfohfl. 
cation  of  ^ose  **  libehi.**. 

Mr. Tbr^op.  Wbothorthoy  bo«lib•ls^«a•t, 
is  tlie  whole  point  ia  daspule^  '       * 

Did  tbiVmko pbKo ifi  Cnkntta ?-4ioi  bat st 
Goruckpore* 

.  Have  you  beard  any  o»e  say  that  be  hsd 
ohaoged  bis  opioioo  of  Dr.  Jiryoe,  for  tho  worse, 
in  consequence  of  tho^e  libels  ?—Yes. 

Are  you  generally  acquainted  with  Ibe  hsMti 
and  usagea  of  the  clergy  of  .the  CfaWBb  of 
Scotland?— Yes»4Ee»«r>UT:  <  •■  a  member  eT 
that  church. 

Do  you  know  any  of  titfm  odUiiV  retiews  er 
magazines?— I  know  om  of  tbofi  cdili  tbe 
«  ChristioA  Instrvtor.7 

Do  yoa  know  of  aof  who  eagogo  is  ether 
secular  employments?— Sovei^. 

Any  of  them  engaged  in  tra4e  ?— Yes,  opealy. 

Are  they  ostaemed  as  aoting-  iaycontempt  «r 
riolatioa  of  the  laws  of  tbo  chmphof  Beet- 
load,  or  the  spirit  of  its  ooastitmtiQn  9^ I/ni|nei. 
tiooably  not. 

Do  you  know  that  those,  pablicstiens  bara 
cauaed  Dr.  Btyee  great  uneaaincis  of  mM?- 
Yes. 

Are  you  aware  that  your  earidenco  islaesn 
sbtent  wtth  that  of  Dr.  BaUidny  ad  Qr/Hatc : 
Do  you  not  conceive  that  a  cli^gjimjii^Migiig 
in  Trade  would  bf  ol^ecled  toby  tbo  Wild,  «r 
ErangeUcal,  party  ?— Nia,  they  d^oo  tbgynsslTct. 

Perhaps  jou  doQ*^  think  be^  a,ab«emoker  or 
a  tailor,  provided  he  were  a  good  9fM»  woaidbs 
derogatory  to  «  Scotch  clejgymaa  ?-  Not  in  Iba 
least.*  *    • 

Tbe  Advocate  Genofal.  Dr.Grabam  isbringiag 
forward  a  fine  cbaraeter  of  the  Sootchcbunff ! 

The  Scotch  cleigymen  mi^t,  ]t  suppese, 
urite  plays  between  sennons?— Certainly;  eae 
of  oar  best  tragedica  was  written  by  a  Scot^ 
clergyman. 

And  act  them  aiterwardy,  or  plfif  .Punch  ?— 
There  is  a  distinction  betweca  ^rri^i^gfadaet. 
iog :  bat  the  tragedj^  of  <*  DouftlM^  |r^,writtea 
by  an  fmimntScot5>  divine. 

Are  you  aware  that  be  WM  censured,  and 
turned  out  of  the  church  for  writinf  tUs  tm* 
gedy  ?— Ko,  1  don*t  know  that ;  I  boUep  V  re- 
signed.   Tbey  are  more  enJightencd  qow. 

Mr.  TurUm.  Yes,  as  a  man  walk^  o^  when 
he  iiees  prw-parations  making  to  pf^  bij||j^wa 
stairs.  '        . 

You  have  beard  of  tbo  ^pq/es^^  .qf  ]i&ith  : 
Do  ynu  not  copwder  it  the  (tif^^^i^^  O^the 

*  The  Recording  Angel 'here  sbooK  b^  ira^ 
and  although  he  coifld  not  blot* it  out'  Arevcr, 
sighed  over  the  record.  **  Scoidahil  ipusl'))^  iadly 
uheiedsUifcerienftr  '"        . 
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iMVkiMv  Ottf  K  fit:  it  iujtbnmik  ••»•  «r 

-  ill  fnito.    f  hc^  MftWi  Attt  tli«  OeiMtl  A*^' 

•nMy knew of^ these thtogs of wld«h  Ihat* 

Nib  eteigytu  JWIuwbig  Hie  booiiir:  Dojoti' 
iTiHiiiw  tUt  pefftefly  eiNnMent^Htk  tbe  rkrt- 
tfll'tteMR«rP--Fhftetf3r  to'  Id  tbe  einreh  «r 
England.  Merer  beurd  of  anrMBuioir  tli«  Cntf'* 
Ihh  elerst  being  cobMen.  The  Scotch  ikagi 
hkft  a  grant  MtA  of  lelenre. 

Eridenee  cT  Mr.  JU8T  HSKRT  ALT,  Pro- 
fesMr  of  BiriMip'f  CoUege^I  bnvn  heard  tbcne 
pnbllentiena  i|»okcn  of  befare,  and  hare  heard 
then  mad  to-diay:  bare  heard  (beta  made  tbe 
rabjcct  of  conrevBtttcn,  with  Dr.  Brjrce't  name 
ocnnected  with  them ;  and  it  appeAxed  to  me, 
Oat  Dr.  Bryee  fel(  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
spoke  of  them :  I  think  Ihcy  most  bare  injured 
him  in  some  measnre :  I  doa*t  know  Dr.  Bryee. 
I  beliere  yo«  were  edncated  lot  the  church  f 
I  wont  answer  that  ^nestion. 

Tbe  Adrocate  Oenetal.'  My  l.ord,  I  refer  tbe 
question  to  yonr  Iiordship.~-Witoess.  I  bare 
taken  my  degrees,  and  reeelred  an  edncation 
which  ^onM  M  geifttal  be  esfeemed  soch  as  to 
^nsliiy  meYor  the  chnrch  hnd' taking  orders. 

Do  yon  eonrider  a  Scotch  clergyman  as  in 
holy  orJeri  ?->No(  m  the  striM  sense  of  the  ex* 
pression :  I  do  not  consider  the  Scotch  clergy  as 
hnring'annpostolfc  sanction :  I  hare  not  mnch 
rsnsiBered  the  qaeMlon;  Vnt  my  opinion  is, 
that  he  Is  not  in  holy  orders.  I  heard  what  D^. 
Oinbarn  said  of  English  hnnting  parsons,  and 
irhnt  iriii  ^tnitonsTy  l!hrown  otit  ahont  cob- 
hlhig  ^persons.  I  ihonld  be  sorry  to  see  a  cler^ 
gyinatt' of  the  Ep^dpal  Church  a  shdeihater  or 
'•4niMr ;'  htii  I  i^onM  not  consider  it  disgrafeefht 
ff  MXf^M  iMtftied  to  it  bf  necessity. 
•  *»o-ynn  not  know  it  to  b«  contrary  to  the  ca. 
^one  of  Bptseopal  Cbiireh  to  engage  in  any  s«f. 
enlar employment?— I  hare  not  studied  that. 
" '  Adrocate  General.  Then  yon  dott't  know ;  Bnt 
1  can  tell  yon  there  ore  canons  against  It-^-I 
never  ^knew  arcleigymKn  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
IdAd  carry  od  thide,  but  I  beUere  there  are 
'  siafty  of  thttta  tediocCtf  lo  It ;  andt  hare  no  .doubt 
many  of  them  are  sleeping  partners  in  trading 
com^^rns ;  and  should  not  think  it  discreditable, 
if  they  were  reduced  to  it  by  necessity. 
'  Affrocate-O^etal.  Yes,' yes  j  nccessi^  ex- 
cuses erery  thing  but  crime. 

Do  you  not  think  it  derogatofy  for  a  clergy^ 

liiui  to  engage  in  trade  ?— In  farticnlar  cases  I 

would  consider  it  discreaitai>le :  fomu  men  may 

be  araricious,  but  in  ge'nena  not     .     . 

VTelf,  in'  the  particular  case  of  Dr.  Bryee, 

' '  Wh}<!h  isbot a feaki  of  necessity,  wontd  y<iu  calj 

him  arvicious  ?— You  may  call  him  on  arari- 

'  sioiis  man;  lint  li  would  be  diicreditaH^,  per- 

'  iiaps^'ifo'yoiir  Jticliobent.    Haritig  returned  to 

Europe  in  ill  beaUh  and  coine'  out  again,  as  he 

W  done^  I  thin)L  he  has  a  right  to  make  the 

moito^  hiiiilnie.^ 

lif  he  Bail  an  abundant  salary,  wou)^  it  not  bo 
degradibg  ?— Yes,  I  thtnK  it  would. 


Yom  ttoiB,  If  he  hnd  loongh  wfthoot  H'-Jt 
Mft  knew  what  Is  tnongh  in  thh  conntry ; 
Mne  mien 'hare  M09,  Mimb  hntn  area  0OOO 
rnpe«8'peraM»nA. 

ErfdMMe  ofMr.  HENRY  WfU^AWOB- 
HOCW^I  was  «r  Ae  Temi  Hdl  wh««  eon 
atfdresr  to  the  Malrqnefts  of  Hastings  was  pm- 
posed  by  Er.  Udny,  and  anoOrar  by  Dr.  Bryee. 

Was  Dr.  Bryee  of  the  MiM  pa^,  dr  of  thn 
Wild  party,  that  dty?— He'wns  r«ry  Warw; 
than  was  a  good  deal  of  noise  ind  claaionr,  bnt 
I  did  not  obserre  him  strike  iho  tdble. 

The  Adtocate  General  then  ob- 
•erved,  that  there  were  objection^  wbich 
be  bad  to  propose,  a»  to  tbe  iiutuce- 
DienlB  in  tbe  plaint,  and  tbe  way  Hi 
wbicb  tbey  bad  been  proved.  He  would 
addresi  bis  Lordsbip  tben^  and  look 
into  tbe  record  to-morrow. 

As  it  was  now  late  in  tbe  aftenMon, 
we  believe  about  sijl  o'clock,  some  eon- 
¥ersatttm  paiaed  between  tbe  Bencband 
tbe  Bar^wbetber  or  not  tbe  Court  sbottid 
adbnim  till  next  day.  •  His  '  Lofdihip 
politely  expressed  bis  wiUinpiese  to  go 
en  or  not  juBt  as  suited  tbe  cMiv<eaienoe 
of  <beCounHel*and  tbe  AdvocaleiGeneral 
coDMqiieDtty  arailed  himself  of  tbe  op- 
portunity of  immediately  addressinc^  bfs 
Lbrdsbip»  bi  a  spee^b  of  coii8ld»lta>fo 
Ifengtb,  to  Wbtdb,  from  tbe  lateness  of 
tbeboftr,  w6  ttrt  sorry  we  cannot  do 
justice. 

THE  DEFENCE. 

'  Tbe  Advocate  General.— I  rise  to 
address  your  Lordship  on  account  of 
liic  defendants  in  this  case,  who  hare 
been  brought  into  court  by  the  Ret. 
Pr.  Bryee,  with  the  view  of  compellio^ 
them  to  pay  him  tbe  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred tliousand  rupees,  which  he  so 
modestly  claims.  If  he  6uccce<ls  in  ob- 
taining damages  at  all,  which  I  do  not 
imagine,  after  the  case  we  have  heard, 
it  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  BmaU 
fraction  inde«i  of  tbis  sum. 

Tbe  alle^  libels,  it  is  evident,  bave 
artsen  entirely  out  of  tbe  appoitttnent 
of  Dr.  Bryee  as  Sefcrettwy  ta  tbe  Sta- 
tionary CoHiMittce.  Of  the>  prsp«iety 
Of  otberwise  bf  tfaat  appoHitaMut  bein^ 
coufenvd  on  bbn,  I  do  iMi  vieati  to  say 
anytbiog ;  as  I  do  not  care  at  all  sAxnit 
it.  Tbe  GovemlfAcnt  no  doubt  eon- 
sfdefedbim  fttfbr  it;  and  considering 
tbe  quantltv  of  petts,  ink,  and  pop^,  be 
bas  bitttself  Usfed,  1  bave  no  mainitop 
of  doiibt  he  lA  from  experienceljeifectly 
Competent  to  discharge  itfc  duties.  'But 
as  to  the  propriety  <)f  bU  <«fc«p«fe^tb4t 
situation,  I  haVe  nnicb  W  say.  From 
what  we  bare  beajrd  to  day,  it  is  an 
employment  6i  his  talcnjts,  repect- 
iiig  which,  great  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained, i|  it  te  9Qt  U«gi*<U»S  to  >a 
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character  of  a  cUi^uuHn.  Wt^  im^e 
iBtlecd  been  toM  of  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making  clerpmeu  ;  but  even  taking 
the  extraordinary'  evidence  of  the  two. 
^itiie«tes  who  had  spoken  to  that  point, 
it  is  evident  that  such  occupations  ctmld 
only  be  justified  by  the  most  imperious 
necessity,  and  necessity  justifies  every 
thing  but  crime.  Dr.  Brjce  being  am- 
ply provided  for  by  the  Honourable 
Conapany,  was  not  reduced  to  such 
means  of  ekiflg  out  a  subsistenc*,  and 
UMre£»rt  tl;io  propriety  of  bit  acf^ptattce 
of  tke  QjQIce  as  charged  io  the  secoud 
count,  muM  fair  subject  for  djiscussioo. 
Dr.  MaUiday,  ^he  prosecutor's  .witness,. 
wbo  was  hioiself  bred  for  the  Presby- 
t^an  Chnrcb,  has  said  clearly,  that- 
tbe  sitnation  ynB  incompatible  witli  the. 
JIMiani  prindplts  of  tbe  Church  of 
SaptUuDHi  {  and  tb«i  he  considers  ^  «i;-n 
otytanoe  of  itdcrogatmy  i  atad  tha^sueh 
^lao  iKNild  be  the  opMlon  of  a  lai^ 
KoportioQ  af  the  ministeraof  the  Sootch. 
Church.  These  are  by  their  adi«csaries. 
(and  the  proseeator's  Counsel)  uf<;k- 
naoad  the  Wild  pahiy  i  akhoiifh  we 


^.  Tha 
plaintiff  is  ^ 


them  aiw  Many  men  of  the  anost  eiem« 
plary  Ihrat  and  stridest  pie^ ;  and  that 
it  would  be  condemned  not  merely  by 
this  party  of  tiie  clergy,  bntby  the  ^eat 
hady  of  the  pec^e  of  the  Charch  vf 
Scotland.  And  since,  as  Dr»  Halliday 
has  stated,  it  is  oootrary  to  tha  strict 
ndes  of  tha  church  <  venerated  by  our 
fsthers,  it  is  susely  a  fair  object  of  pub- 
lic disc«ssian ;  and  we  have  a  rii^bt  to 
questiou  the  propriety  of  bis  conduct 
who  has  dapartedfram  thaan.  Dr.  Hai«, 
an  elder  of  tha  chanth,  has  moreover 
told  us,  that  many  of  the  plaintiff's. 
ooAfregation  disapproved  of  his  editing 
a  common  contiioverBisl  newspaper.. 
Thai  be  was  soanqibmd  is  well  known : 
ytt  this  is  the  man  wno  is  eulogized  by 
my  learned  friend  as  the  priest  of  the 
Most  Hif hi  It  is  an  incontrovertible^ 
fiaot^  that  on  aoeepting'  the  above-me»r 
tittsed  aituatian,  he  has  been  actuated 
by  ^he  love  of  money  pusely,  for  theva 
is  nothing  in  it  eoauected  with  either 
amndiiy  or  religion.  1  shall  new  exa- 
mme  my  learned  friend's  case)  as  put 
00  the  record ;  which  J  shall  show  he 
has  isiW  to  establish  by  proof. 

1st  JMe  begins  with  stating,  that  th« 
plaiatiff  is  a  ^lerk  in  holy  onlers  |  and 
unless  he  ean  prove  thb  to  be  the  case, 
he:  is  not  entitled  to  a  verdkrt.  As  be 
has-^ot  establisi  ed  th^  Aev.  Dr.  Bryca 
to  be  a  clerk  io  holy  Mdtrs,  there  is  an 
ead  of  the  plaints 


military  service  c 
aamy  learned  i 


•ttaobad  to«M 
tho  Caospapyi  and 
friend  haa  not  hasn  afala 
to  prove  him  to  he  aa  attached  to  thp 
■nlitaiy-aervice,  tfaeinalsa  ha  nmst  fhU, 
for  it  runs  thfougfa  the  whe^  efssf.       > 

3dly.  Again,  the  pUdntiff  is  stated  t» 
he  a  elerk  to  the  Conunittee  ISpa  con-** 
troHiag  the  capenditure  ef  Slationanr  a^ 
CaleutU,  in  the  civil  service  af  tha  Ha« 
nourable  East  India  Company.  Betfcitf 
the  acts  of  Parliament  and  hi  eammon 
parlance  a  marked  distinction  was  made 
between  covenanted  *  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  those  merely  employed 
by  It :  and  neither  would  oie  pmintiff 
be  held  in  the  civil  service.  Mv  learned 
friend  indeed  endea\'oured  to  shoW)  that 
die  members  of  the  Committee  were  ia 
the  dvn  service  {  but  Mr.  Lushfogt^a* 
had  proved  Uiat  some  of  them  were  ii^ 
the  miliary,  so  there  was  no  evidence 
for  it  whatever.  The  Advocate  General 
here  read  an  extract  from  an  ai^t  of  par* 
liamcut.  33  Geo.  3.  cap.  69.  On  thif 
act  civil  servanu  have  been  tried  ani( 
convicted,  and  others  not  in  the  civil 
service,  attempted  to  be  tried  on  the: 
same,  nave  been  acquitted;  this  nut 
being  proved^  therefore,  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  plaint  must  fall  to  the  grotuwL 

4tihlv.  Again,  the  i>refatury  remarka 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  wa^  Editor  of  thi> 
Calcutta  Joumalf  have  not  been  pror* 
ed|  and  your  iJsrdship  knows,  that  if 
any  allegatian  or  indurf.inm$  is-  fiNmd 
in  the  pr!^tory  remarlw,  it  affepts  thw 
whole  of  the  counts  that  fiaUowi  and  la^ 
fatal  te  tUem  if  the  indncament  or  fmt^ 
iaiorv  remarks  he  not  substantiated. 

5thly,  and  lastly.  It  is  not  MMtted 
in  the  plaint,  that  the  libds  afeacainat 
Dr.  Bcyce  as  a  dergymaa  of  the  Chufch 
of  Scotland.  In  one  place  he  is  called 
a  clerk  in  holy  orders ;  in  another  hs 
is  an  appraiser  of  Wts  and  Gwm,  Dr. 
Bryce  has  no  ri|^ht,  therefore  to  shekea 
hiflsself  under  his  sacred  charaeter,  from 
observations  made  upon  him  as  « stealer 
in  pounce  and  leaiher.  This  allege 
libel  is  no  mora  therefore  a  libd  upoa 
him,  than  it  would  be  a  libel  on  any 
tradesman  in  the  CossitoUah.  These 
are  fatal  defects  in  the  plaint,  which  H. 
is  impossible  to  cure.  Unless  vou  prova 
vour  prefatory  averment,  snd  tonnect 
each  chai|^  with  the  plaintiff—- unlest 
it  would  be  a  libel  on  every  one  of  God's 
creatures—it  is  not  a  libel  on  Dr«  Bryoe, 
This  is  a  fatal  defect.  Your  Lordship 
may  recollect  the  case  of  Croft  reported 
in  1  Sai)ders,  the  case  of  the  Bam  in 
in  Lord  Cooke's  time. .  hvd  Chief  Jus- 
tice ^  GieyrrKiDg  v  Home.    A 
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Md  of  another,  «  He  hta  set  fire  td  my 
bam."  ^hich  wa§  nut  on  the  record, 
''meanfaig^  a  bam  fuH  of  com/*  But  it 
was  not  safd  before  tbit  he  had  a  bam 
hiM  of  com.  Thia  oag^t  to  have  been 
Mat^  in  the-collogtrium,  as  it  is  gene- 
rt»f  calfcd-^that  he  had  a  bam  which 
Was  fall  of  com ;  and  that  he  did  go  to 
ietthHt  bam  on  ftre.  The  above  was 
onhf  one  defect  out  of  many;  there  was 
hardly  ou«^of -the  inaendos  that  had 
been  proved;  scarcely  one  which  the 
«vid«ffce  bid  not  ne^tived.  An  iftu* 
Imilo  Is  a  scfiiieet,  -and  ought  to  give 
the  iheaningof  what  was  said  before ; 
hut  not  extendlni  it  one  iota  beyond  its 
tattifa!  import ;  for  no  one  has  a  riglit 
to  make  a  libel  for  nii^,  and  cadse  me 
to  utter  It;  this  Is  the  meaofng  of  an 
Hmendo,  alid  if  your  Lordship  will  go 
through  the  plaint,  you  will  find  that 
the  interpolafioAs  do  not  ilnswet  this 
description. 

To  begin  with  the  first  article  charged 
hS  Kbellons,  it  is  stated  that  the  office 
ftf  Cle^k  to  the  Stationery  Comihittec 
had  been  held  by  one  of  the  gi^eate%t 
Orfental  scholars  now  in  existence  (Dr. 
Lomsden,  a  man  of  g^rcat  literary  ta- 
lents) 5  an*  that  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jameson  it  Was  not  apin  given  to  him, 
jMt  to  the  i>IaiQtiff.  Now,  I  say  again, 
i'bave  no  concern  with  the  ap|)oint- 
Inenty  I  have  only  to  do  with  the  accept- 
ance.- ItisntatM  to  have  been  riveh 
to  a  person  of  address-writin*:  hotdriety. 
9lii^ly  this  is  nolfbei;  to  siiy  that  a  man 
Write*  addresses .»  We  know  that  th^ 
{Mntur  did  Write  several  addresses,  one 
We  have  heard  of  to-day  was  rfej^cted  • 
too^er  was  carried  by  storm  at  the 
Town  Han.  *'lt  theta  goes  on  to  state, 
tllat  he  is  •*  genet^iHy  engaged  in  pur- 
Khfis  not  tery  compatible  with  the  de- 
rteal  character."  And  this,  I  say.  is  no 
ISM.  After  the  evidence  we  have  neard 
to^ay,  f  also  do  aver,  as  fhi>  as  my  opi-* 
ttton  is  worth  any  thing,  that  the  pnr- 
toaits  tn  which  he  hWbe«n  ptvved  to  b^ 
efigia^ed,  are  not  wfy  compatible  (the 
nnderate  phrase  used)  with  the  clerical 
diahicter.  Kay,  it  geeihs  vefy  doubtful, 
If  they  b^  at  all  compatible  with  it. 
T%at  itis  neCjitis  qt^te  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  has  to  perform  the  duties  men - 
itosad  iM  the  second  count.  The  writer 
then  fifiocieds  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Buck- 
iagton'waa  sent  home  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  torofent  Clerk  of  Stationaty,  who 
Wtfi^fbrtnMy  supposed  to  be  friendly 
Ut  liberal  opinions  ;^*  (which  is  surely 
iM'liMV)  or  dki  the  moadate  sp<m- 
UmndnuAf  emanate  from  Government, 
thtobglk  a  desire  to  rive  **  indenmityfor 
th«  past,  and  s^onty  for  the  future," 


which  does  not  affect  the  plaintiff.'  It 
is  then  put  hypotheticflllT  (for  It  is  no 
where  affirmed)  that  if  the  order  was 
issued  at  the  solirftatioTi  nf  the  di^-iT!r, 
who  hM  lately  so  much  diBtiuguIbhed 
himself'  in  the  walks  of  war  :  this 
must,  no  doubt,  refer  to  our  military 
jChaplain->»'wh4>  is  certainly  well  quali- 
fied, and  of  Course  alwa>'s  prepared, 
gallantly  totaUc  the  field.  If  the  hy- 
pothesis put  H  ere  correct,  then  (says 
the'  writer)  1  shall  content  myself  with 
ipaying—; 

Ar«  .tbcM  the  arti  wkkk  poUof  tayflitf  ?,    . . 
An  tBeite  Uit  arts  by  whicli  grate  Charchaiea 
rf«e'?  ■  ^        ■         V     w  .      . 

VerWd  ff  Bcafea !  vr  th«vl4  it  tan  e^  «r, 
Let  «•  and  ntee  eootiaaa  sMa  sM  tew. 

The  inuendo  here  pul.  is>  that  it 
means  «<tha  said plafaitlff had  riaenta 
his  rank  and  sttuaodn  in  life  by  prac- 
tising dishonodrable  arts.'*  Now  this 
cannot  be  the  meaning;  because  the 
same  paragraph  refers  to  fail  conduct 
lately,  and  cannot  apfdy  to  his  d^va*> 
Vation  to  the  pulpit,  whicii  took  pladfc 
inany  years  before.  It  evidently  refers 
only  to  his  appointment  aS  Clerk  of  the 
Stationary  Committee ;  and,  therefore, 
if  ever  an  inueddb  in  ^e  world  exceed^- 
ed  the  meaning  of  the  original,  thli 
does.  Besidies ,  the  one  is  put  avpotheti- 
rally,  the  other  positively.  Altogether 
the  quotation  of  the  verses  as  a  libei, 
are  most  unfortunate ;  for  the  **  mean 
and  low,"  are  not  meant  by  the  speaker 
in  whose  mouth  they  are  ptit  by  the 
poet,  to  signl^r  any  thing  baseand  dls- 
oononrable  ;  but  that  state  of  ^humilltjr 
which  he  prefers.  , 

•  The  neit  charge  Is,  that  the  plaintlir 
is  called  *'  a  WftWy  minister ;''  Which 
fs  Interpreted  that  he  ia  not  m  to  be  a 
minister  of  God.  Now,  after  all*  We 
have  to-day  heard  of  slioemakinff  mi- 
nisters and  taikning  ministers,  it  Is  not 
too  much— it  is  no  libel,  F  say,  tb  l^sJB 
him  a  Worldly  man,  who  with  a  liberal 
aalary  engages  in  secular  concerns  : 
Can  it  be  inferred  from  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  plaintiff,  that- a  Worldly 
•man  Is  lit  to  be  a  minister  of  Gdd?  Me 
is  a  wortdUf  man  beyond  all  tjUestion  \  f 
tk>  not  say  improperly  so  r  but  aU  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  fairly  warfant 
US  in  bestowing  on  him  that  diai'acfer. 
As  to  the  scaring  of  bis  congregai]<$ifc» 
tny  learned  friend  has  Kkot  proved  be 
ever  had  any;  and  tliis,  therefore,  is 
idso  like  <<  the  bam  ftiH  of  com/*  and 
goes  for  nothing.    It  goes  on-^' 

-    *<  Wltii  aoonee  and  san^,  and  (nun  la  \tm4f 
■*  He  ftiJBkf  to  nuiUAg  money.^ 

The  inuendo  jput,  is,  that  **  he  attcnda 
solely  (which  19  not  §89^ rted)  to  niakin^ 
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a^9CkrmmJiatfr    And— 
«<  Oh  fkeshfariargoMflii  niH, 

luterpreted  in  the  inuendo — *'  That  th« 
plaintiflf  is  bent  on  worldly  gain,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  virtues  that  sbouUl 
endow  a  Christian  minister !  I  !'*  lliese 
inuendos  are  quite  unwarranted,  and 
really  to  have  raked  up  this  foolish  tginfr, 
for  it  is  nothings  else,  at  this  time  of 
day,  was  unworthy  of  the  pains  and 
trouble  that  have  been  taken.  It  was 
evidently  intended  to  create  laughter.  It 
was  a  joke  about  the  Parson  and  the 
Bull,  but  not  a  libel :  it  was  pot  a  thine 
to  bring  parties  here  to  claim  damages. 
I  now  come  to  the  third  count— -part 
of  the  Editor's  note  to  the  Letter  of 
**Presbyteros;"  and  this  I  maintain  is 
no  libel,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
which  the  note  refers  disbeUeves  that  the 
plaintiflf  was  the  **  Friend  to  Bankes," 
and  the  Editor  in  the  note  expresses  the 
same  opinion;  therefore,  itotbinf  re- 
mains but  the  statement  of  the  foct  that 
the  plaintiff  was  generally  heUeved  to  be 
the  author  ;  that  such  a  l>eUef  had  gain- 
ed ground,  and  been  corroborated  hy 
his  silence.  The  Editor  says  truW,  **  i^ 
is  incompatible  with  the  clerical  cha- 
racter to  blow  up  the  coals  of  Btrife,  and 
tear  asunder  the  bands  of  society ;  but 
this  is  the  grigvous  cltarge  that  has  for 
months  lain  against  Doctor  Bryce  since 
his  return  to  India;  and  yet  he,  on 
former  occasions,  so  careful  of  his  re- 
patation,  has  by  hii  siUnce  in  thu  caae^ 
ALLOWED  judgmml  to  bt  recorded  ammti 
him  iu  the  public  opinion  ;  from  which, 
as  he  has  allowed-* his  day  of  grace  to 
nass  for  ever,  it  would  appear  there  can 
be  no  appeal."  This  does  not  pretend 
to  assert  a  fact,  but  to  state  a  belief) 
which  the  plaintiflTs  own  act,  his  silence, 
had  suffered  to  prevail  and  be  confirm- 
ed. I  say  so  too ;  and  if  these  letters 
were  written  by  him,  Hiiicu   he  HAS 

^£VER  PUBLICLY  DENIED,  I  bc&eecb  yOU* 

sny  L<ord,  to  read  them,  and  you  wiU 
a^ee  with  me  that  the  Editor  might 
well  s|>eak  of  tearing  asunder  the  iMiuds 
of  society.  They  are  the  most  atrocious 
libels  that  ever  were  written.  They 
"Were  directed  against  Mr.  Buckingham, 
the  proj>rietur  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
whom  It  was  attempted  to  drive  from 
society,  which  was  called  upo^  to  hunt 
him  down  like  a  wild  beast ;  nod  to  brand 
all  who  should  dare  to  hold  out  to  him 
the  baud  of  fellowship.— (The  Counsel 
on  the  other  side  inttmated  that  he  jJ- 
luded  to  the  Letters  of  Nigel  and 
^>tl»wt>»Therc  wcfe  m^pjr ktters un- 


der diflferent  siniatwref ;  hut  the  mefiui- 
ous  object  of  them  was  the  same,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written. 
But  no  two  propositions  can  be  more 
dissimilar  tluui  to  assert,  that  Dr«  Brvce 
was  the  author  of  them,  and  to  say  ttiat 
auch  an  impression  had  gone  abroad, 
that  Dr.  Bryce  was  actually  a  sower  or 
dissension  ;-*and  that^  the  general  am- 
nion was  correct,  he  had  blown  up  me 
coals  of  strife  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
society. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  count.  I^ 
seems  as  if  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
drew  up  the  pUint,  all  inuendos  had 
been  considered  as  nothing.  They  stated 
that  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  permis- 
sion to  proceed  to  Europe,  and  that  he 
had  returned  from  Europe;  and  then 
theygaveapartofthepcooabdinpofUM 
iGeneral  Assembly  (  but  they  Bad  nofe 
shown  that  Dr.  Brrce  went  to  Scotland 
at  ally  whidi  is  perhaps  the  last  place  a 
person  might  goto,  proceeding  toEurope. 
It  ought  to  have  been  stated  that  Dr.Bryce 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assem* 
bly ;  for  he  might,  for  aiurht  I  know, 
have  been  all  the  time  at  Rome ;  from 
which,  by  the  bye,  he  did  me  the  ho- 
nor to  send  me  a  verv  entertaining  and 
very  weU  written  letter.  There  is^^ 
therefore,  nothing  in  the  plaint,  to  show 
that  be  answered  to  the  d^scriution  of 
**  the  Divine  who  had  returned  from  si 
foreign  land;"  and  caused  the  expul- 
sion of  a  poiir  Scotch  clergyman  who 
was  engaged  in  a  secular  concern  oi 
emolument.  If  it  be  incompatible  witii 
the  duties  of  a  clergjrman  to  be  so  ear 
gajg^  which  many  pious  Presbytoriana 
think,  it  was  meritorious  to  procure  his 
expulsion,  and  no  libel  on  any  one  to 
say  he  contributed  towards  it;  and  to 
accuse  Dr.  Bryce  of  doing  so,  then  is 
no  libeL  That  it  is  held  to  he  incom-; 
patible,  is  from  Dr.  Halliday's  evidence 
sufficiently  apparent ;  it  is  according  to 
my  notion,  and  according  to  the  notions 
of  those  whom  I  was  accuttoined  to 
Yeoerate  in  my  youth,  and  who  have 
carried  these  opinions  with  ihem  to  their 
graves.  This  I  will  illustrate  by  a  quo- 
tation from  a  book  in  which  the  duties 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  are  very 
well  described  :•* 

**  A  parochial  cltrfnrnaa  hat,  fa  mmy  lita^ 
atiena,  the  regular  daty  <if  delivering  three 
ditoovncea  every  LoVd't  day;  and  tbeM  die- 
cooffMe  a«ft  fireqaeatly  be  eaaraittted  lo  me* 
Biory.  To  eompoae,  oad  get  by  heart,  three 
diacooraea,  every  week,  woald,  eapectally  if 
any  paina  were  token  abont  the  delivery,  be, 
to  ordinary  men,  a  very  aolBeieMt  eaaiiloyaacal, 
dnrtag  tbe  ftraCpart,  at  leaat  of  their  cicriefil 
career.  Bealdea,  a  paroohlcal  minfater  haa  te 
baptize  and  marry ;  to  viait  the  aick ;  to  eatccbiae 
tiM  yoopf  a&d  igaonmt  i  Co  coaoor  .with  Ua 
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8e99i«B;  ia  l6e  vumaMinent  of  the  poors*  ftiBdi»{ 
'  to  nperinteiid  Us -uliola  parish;  to  attend  to 
•  fheir  morals ;  to  rebnkf  and  reclaim  the  vici- 
oQ«  ;  and  to  enforce  the  precepts  of  relii^on  by 
eecDeslasUeal  distipline,  akid  by  all  the  power 
of  example.  1  am  ivre  thai,  it  the  tmporiaDca 
of  tb^  clerical  office  wera  ta  oo  the  subject  of  a 

2 nod  sertnon,  all  this. would  be  displayed  with 
e  glowing  colonrs  of  eloqiacnce ;  and  perhaps 
the  concrasion  nright  be,  WAo  Is  wjfiHent  J^r 
fAasf  ikhtssy-^P^mpIdH  ky  W.  1,  Browtt^ 
PHwojkai  ^the  Martsckal  CoUefr,  Aberdeen. 

With  such  weighty  duties  incumbent 
upon  him,  every  one  ivill  agree  that 
Dr.  Bryce  ou^ht  not  to  faitve  accepted 
such  asitaation;  -  Shall  we  be  told,  that 
it  is  a  libel,  to  say  it  is  inconsistent  with 
bis  clericad  character?  1  say  it  fear* 
leasly.  If  Dr.  Bryce  does  not  think  so, 
I  difl^  from  him.  We  are  all  Hable  to 
be  influenced  by  th«  desire  of  g^ain  ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  say,  H  is  tiecessary  that 
the  rules  of  theScotchChur<ch,asof^very 
other,  should- be  strict j  th^t  those  who 
are  to  be  teachers  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, may  be  kept  pure  and  set  a  good 
exainple  to  others.  Doctor  Hare  had 
told  us,  that  Dr.  Bryce*s  conduct  gave 
offence  to  maiiy  of  his  parishroners : 
thAt  th^  -  disapproved  of  his  editing 
newspapers.  From  the  first  moment  he 
engaged  in  such  pursuits,  be  ought  to 
have  laid  his  account  with  cen»ures) 
aftd  lie  has  no  right  to  come  into  a 
court  of  justice  to  clium  damages  for 
Uiem.''  Peter  Pounce  ascribes  no  im- 
pitypet  nlotive  .t6  Dr.  Br)xe,  but  that 
ne  Was  a  z^bus  dtffetidefr  of  l^e  pu*- 
r$ty  Ht  thte  church :  I  must  agttifk  no^ 
ti<6fe  the  iirregcaarity  of  th^  pleadings.  It 
is  tiot  stated -in  Ae plaint  that  Dr.  Bryce 
W^  ftf 'Scdtta&d  at  all ;  now  Dr.  Hare 
inferred  he  was  filluded  to  because  be 
koe#  be  bad  been  there-  at  thfe  time^ 
ahd  this  omisskNt  must  therefore  prore 
fatal  h>  the  cotmt  altogether. 

Sir  AsrnoiiY  BiffXBii.— There  is  evi- 
d*enc^^.and  it  is  stated  that  he  had  gone 
to  Eiaidpe  ^dretuniecl,  and  it  might  be 
iiifilrirecllie  bad  been  in  Scotland. 

.  Ad  Vqq4XB  Gen  br  al.— Yes,  ^ly  Lon^ 
b|it  ibaX  wop't  do^although  a  man  may 
gue»s  it.  Agaiii^  it  is  opt  sai4i  thi^tj^be 
Ubfil  wa%«g»WtDr.  Bryce' in.  bi«c|«ri- 
cal  pbaracter. .  Ine  work -agajjs^,  which 
Tir,  Btyce's  zeal  was  directeiA,  was  tb« 
Christian  Instructor,  a  work  devoted  to 
^^Mpi'<^  Of^Dgion  and  n^Ok'.aUty,  not 
t&.a|}i)krC¥<T^puUi<ralioa  in  yAkiih  the 
jiUmtitHm  ipawved  t0(  have  been  fsgcged. 
^Ijttq^  >oto^;to  tj^e  fifth  coutit,^  on 
wWdi^;tb^>pkant«ifiaqualty  defective,  the 
toMot  not' being  made  out.  If  is 
v«athattbe  letters  df^e '^.Friend 
trere  publish^  (as  stated) 
ia^Mipi Aatt*  <  Ib  faoty  ev^  tha^pubU*i. 

Orient.  Hcroldi  FpM, 


cation  of  the  John  Bull  is  aot  proved. 
It  has  not  been  shown  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham has  had  a  licence,  which  wa« 
made  void.  Tiie  writer  of  this  letter, 
signed  *'  An  Englishman,"  makes  a  fair 
coinnienton  the  acceptabce  of  the  an - 
puiutiUeut,  contending  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  saccrdutal  dignity  ;  which  I  also 
maintain;  and  expresses  an  opinion, 
that  if  a  clergy  ma  a  of  the  church  of 
Eniglandhad  accepted  the  same  situation^ 
he  would  have  been  deprived  of  his  ca- 
nonicals for  ever  :  an  opinioa  which  he 
had  an  undoubtt'd  right  to  express. 

Our  Honourable  Masters  in  Leaden- 
hall- street  are  mentioned;  they  intended 
that  the  plaintift'  should  supply  their 
Scottish  brethren  ^vith  spiritual  food;— 
nbtthat  he  should  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
s^nsion,  6r  do  any  things  incompaUble 
with  the  'Sacerdotal  dignity;  to  which, 
in  accepting  that  situation,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  he  had  any  great  regard;  on 
that  point  I  address  your  Lordship  freely, 
and  confidently  anticipate  a  verdict  of 
ac()uittal.  The  *'  Englishman"  says, 
that  such  conduct  would  not  be  permit- 
ted in  an  English  clergyman.  Yet  it 
might  have  been  permitted  to  a  Scotch 
one ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  rules  of 
the  Scotch  Church  may  be  different ;  but 
I  say  that,  by  accepting  that  situation^ 
the  plaintiff  laid  himself  open  to  cen- 
sure; and  it  is  impossible  for  your  Lord- 
ship, after  the  evidence  you  have  heard 
this  day  from  Dr.  Hare  and  Dr.  HalU  • 
day,  to  doubt  but  he  richly  deserved 
c^iisure.  The  whole  gist  6f  the  next 
paragraph  lies  on  Dr.  Bryce  b^ttg  the 
"Priiend  of  Bafikes,"  If  be  was  so, 
says  iSie  Writer,  he  ovgbt  to  have  the 
gowft  Uorn  off  his  back.  So  say  I — if  he 
were  the'- author  of  these  letters,  b6 
ou^ht  to  be  degraded  from  his  sacred 
o^Ci.  I  hesitate  not  to  bay  that,  ip 
sttcb  a  case,  he  oitght  to  be  stripped  of 
his  gown,  apd  deprived  also'  of  his  sdj 
ctilar  employment ;  for  more  nefarious',' 
ntore  execrable  libels  never  existed.  Jpuj 
it  is  not  asserted  that  he  is  the  author  of 
these  abominable  productions,  as  aver- 
red in  the  inuendo.  **  It  is  generally 
believed,  and  no  iDhere  denied"  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  said  libels,  is  converted 
int6  this, — that  it  *,*  ii  gcnerallj^  believed 
ariA  ieten/ ithete  atkiwed  that  b'te  ought  Xq 
bare  hisf  gown  taken  off  his  back ! ! !  **    ' 

In  this  bount,  therefore,  as  itt  every 
other;  they  have  failed  to  make  out 
their  plaint  ;  and  on  these  grounds,  I 
think,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  tf  your  Lord- 
ship a  verdict  of  ac([iuittal. 

But,  my  Lordi  looking  at  trie  whole 
case,  after  idl  we  have  beard" Of  the  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Bryce,  liis  newsphpcr-writ- 
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ingy  his  addreaB-writing^,  his  personal 
controversies,  his  violence  in  supporting 
addresses,  and  lastiy,  his  acceptance  uf 
this  appointment, — can  we  donbt  for 
a  moment  that  he  has  stepped  out  of  his 
proper  sphere— that  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  sacred  shield  of  his  reli- 
gious profession,  and  bared  his  charac- 
ter to  the  censures  of  the  world  ?  When 
such  a  person  accepts  a  secular  appoint- 
ment, is  it  not  as  fair  an  object  uf  dis- 
cussion as  any  others  ?  If  this  be  pre- 
vented,— I  do  not  talk  to  your  Lordship 
new  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, — but  if 
we  are  not  allowed  to  comment  on  such 
things  in  public  or  in  private,  I  say  tlve 
common  intcic uiu >e  of  society  is  at  an 
end.  If  our  mouths  are  thus  shut,  what 
restraint  remaius  to  preserve  in  its  purity 
the  Church  established  by  our  fathers  ? 
Who  shall  say  to  what  Icugths  a  disre- 
gard of  its  discipline  may  be  carried  ? 
The  EiiEflish  clergy  in  this  settlement, 
to  their  praise  be  it  spoken,  have  uni- 
fonnly,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
conducted  themselves  iu  a  most  exem- 
plary manner.  But  without  this  guard 
over  their  actions,  the  opinion  ot  thei^ 
fellow  c]ti2ens,  who  can  say  that  they 
would  have  laboured  so  successfully; 
«nd  if  no  man*s  conduct  is  to  be  com  • 
meutedon — if  no  check  of  public  opinion 
remain,  all  hope  of  public  improvement) 
I  say,  is  at  an  end  :  nay,  whatever  de- 
gree of  purity  we  may  have  inherited 
from  our  ancestors,  vybatever  portion  of 
virtue  we  may  ourselves  possess,  must 
speedily  melt  away  and  be  totally  de- 
stroyed. 
The  Court  then  adioiuned  tiU  the  next 

This  day'th6  counsel  fbr  th^  defend- 
ants proceeded,  as  had  prerioosly  been 
ftgtced  on,  to  the  comparison  of  the  re- 
i*^rdr  Mr.  Mactier,  the  derk  of  the 
papers,  reading  ike  articles  in  the  Jour- 
nal, while  the  Advocate-General  and  Mr. 
Turton  examined  the  plaint  filed  by  the 
prosecutor,  marking  and  commenting 
en  the  numeroiis  discrepancies  as  they 
Went  on,  in  a  manner  Which  excited  a 
good  deu  of  mirth. 

Sir  Antbony  BuixeR  thought  the 
ol^cctioBS  which  had  been  made  to  the 
.  way  in  which  the  plaint  was  drawn  up 
and  put  on  the  record,  sufficient  to  war- 
rant him  in  granting  leave  to  move  for 
a  new  trial  or  a  motioti  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  Ai>vocATB-6EirBRAL.»We  ask 
your  judgment,  my  Lordj  on  these  vwri- 


Sir  Anthony  Bullhr.^I  consider 
them  a  ground  for  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  TuRTOM. — ^A  new  trial  would  only    % 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  mending 
their  plea. 

The  Advocatb-Oeksral.— I  assure 
your  Lordship,  if  your  Lordship  do  not 
nonsuit  on  the  variances,  and  should 
give  a  decision  ag^ainst  us,  I  shall  never 
move  for  a  new  trial,  but  appeal. 

Sir  Antho)«y  Bullkr  then  proceeded 
to  pronounce  his  opinion. — It  appears  to 
me  (said  his  Lordship)  that  the  plaintiflf 
has  in  substance  made  out  his  case. 
Some  of  the  objections  to  the  plaint 
might  have  been  pleaded  as  ground  for 
a  new  trial,  or  in  arrest  of  Judgment.  Iu 
the  present  circumstances,  I  shall  not 
go  very  minutely  into  them,  but  am  sa- 
tisfied several  of  them  will  be  found 
to  be  groundless.  The  first  objection  ia 
with  r^ard  to  the  inducement  that  the 

Slaintiff  is  not  a  derk  in  holy  orders, 
f  r.  Alt  would  not  consider  this  term  re- 
ferable to  every  church,  and  it  appears 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  hply  orders 
among  the  Presbyterian  clerryr.  In  90 
far  it  may  not  correctly  apply ;  but  it 
was  intended  to  mean,  I  think|  no  more 
than  ordinadon;  and  that  Dr.  Bryce 
was  regularly  ordained  to  perform  the 
holy  functions  as  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Another  question 
was  as  to  the  plaintiff  being  in  the  Civil 
service  of  the  Company.  The  express 
sion,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Lushington'a 
evidence,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  ap- 
plied in  tills  manner ;  but  though  it  is 
therefore  not  a  vexy  proper  one,  still  it 
is  not  substantially  incorrect.  There  are 
parts  of  the  inducement  not  proved, 
which  I  would  not  decide  otherwise  ex- 
cept the  Bench  were  full,  unless  as  af- 
fording ground  for  a  new  trial.  I  shall 
reserve  the  whole  objections,  therefore; 
with  regard  to  the.  imiendos,  and  pass  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.  It  appears  that, 
in  a  series  of  plublicatious  by  the  editor 
of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  one  of  the  de<* 
fcndanla,  tha  plaintiff's  eharacter  was 
atracked,  as  guiity  of  condoet  ineom^ 
patihle  with  hit  aacred  pfofessioii^  If 
they  had  confined  titemsehnes  to  Mr  «Bs* 
cttssion,  BO  doubt  1  must  have  ftrand  a 
Yerdiet  for  Ubie  deiendanc  Bat  they 
aseribedto  tbeplahiliff  improper  matii>Mr 
in  accepting  it,  whkh  is  noC^aUowabie^ 
and  they  alse  asSeried  ^at  he,  from  tiieaa 
improper  motiT«s>  hold  a  siluatiMi  in- 
compatiUe  -vrith  his  clerical  dutier;  and 
this  ebarge  has  gone  ooft  all  oi«r  Indii^ 
no  doui)t  to-  the  great  injoiy  4if  She 
plaintiff.  Whereas  from  the  evidmoe 
it  spears  that  such  a  situation  is  not 
()uiseinc«a|i«tiUe  wiHt  his«icr«Atar» 
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tkmt,  A  series  of  libels  Am  went  en 
from  the  hegimaAmg  of  Fd>niaiy  to  tiie 
•end  of  Moroh. 

Mr.  TiniTOir.-*My  Lord,  the  fifst  ie 
dated  the  27th  of  February,  the  lasl  the 
12tli  of  March. 

fils  Lordship  proceeded  to  eomaieiit  on 
die  several  letters.  The  innendo  regard- 
in^theverses  on  ^  SecularEmohunents" 
be  admitted  was  not  strictly  correct, 
and  the  last  Ihie  did  not  apifly  $  but  still 
taking  Ae  whole  together  they  certainlv 
refefred  to  impioper  arts  being  used. 
The  Epigram  could  not  be  considered 
iiiir  discussion;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
rateolated  to  lower  his  character  as  s 
clergyman.  His  Lordship  proceeded  to 
oenment  on  a  letter  headed  *'  Bamy 
Wonn,"  (March  25tfa,  p.  315)  but  was 
remmded  that  this  was  not  included  in 
the  plaint,  and  had  not  been  read.  On 
this  bis  Lordship  obserred,  he  would 
ooaflne  his  observations  then  from  &e 
2)d  of  Felmiary  to  the  12th  of  March* 
it  bad  been  ceutended  that  the  letter  on 
**  Secular  £molimients"  did  not  accuse 
Dr.  Bryoe  of  having  acted  otherwise 
than  property  in  getting  a  person  pu- 


for  what  he  had  done  wionr  { 
but  it  waa  no  doubt  -intended  to  hold 
Dr.  Bryce  wpto  the  public  as  having  got 
a  <dergymnn  expelled  for  what  he  wao 
daing  himseU.  The  ossence  of  tho 
charge  is  that  he  had  been  severe  mpoD 
others  lor  what  he  was  kimself  doing. 
On  these  grounds,  therefoi«,  I  think  a 
venUd  abovdd  be  ^ven  generaUy  for 
tiw  plaintiff;  and  if  be  stood  before  ue 
mtPdgF  in  the  character  of  a  clergyman, 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  would 
be  eoMed  to  very  heavy  damares.  But 
there  are  circumstances  whica  change 
this  dMHttder.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  andior  of  the  Letters  of  the  '<  Friend 
of  Bankea,"  not  merely  because  it  waa 
reported  in  ^le  newipopers;  but  be-* 
Ueved  ficona  his  having  forvterly  hims^ 
edited  a  newspaper,  called  the  '*  Asiatic 
Miiror."  The  report  arose  from  the  time 
the  letters  began  to  be  published,  and. 
aa  they  netmr  were  disatmoed,  it  ga- 
thered strength  as  they  proceeded.  1> 
do  not  sey  a  nuin  is  bound  to  contradict 
every  iormise  that  ia  circulated  about 
hins,  al^ough  called  upon  to  do  so. . 
Bei^wkMt  the  fact  is  proved  of  a  widely- 
spread  report  of  this  kind,  being  uncon- 
treiBrtrdj  tt  alforda  some  excuse  to  those 
wWjbritrvn  ia  it,  and  to  the  Editor  of . 
ambliefaper,  against  whom  they  were 
^MbMd.  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
\mmkp  on  whom  those  attacks  were 
~  ^.  Se  not  the  defendant  in  this  ac- 
it  eeunected  ae  he.  is  with  bis 
r,  Uid  those  other  persona  con- 


cerned in  the  paper,  the  etune  eseue^' 
extends  to  them,  shice  they  mustfed  «r 
deep  interest  In  what  effects  hifls.  Sudr 
befaig  the  case,  it  does,  I  saV,  in  some 
decree  afford  an  excuse  to  me  parses, 
and  the  libels  are  not  the  same  as  they 
would  have  been  if  directed  against  any' 
other  cler^man.  With  repect  to  the 
two  proprietors  conjoined  in  the  action, 
with  the  Editor,  it  appears  clearly  that 
it  was  perfectly  understood  the  share- 
holders should  not  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  paper:  therefore 
no  malice  or  ill  wUl  can  be  imputed  to 
ttem ;  however,  as  they  receive  profit^ 
they  become  liable  as  proprietors. 

Upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence  takeo 
together,  1  should  wbh  to  give  such  da^ 
mages  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was 
iostified  in  coming  into  Court  to  clear 
his  character;  Init  the  pi^yer  had  11^ 
belled  him  in  attributinr  to  him  ther 
improper  motives  charged.  Had  H  been 
the  case  of  tmetker  clergyman,  I  again 
say,  I  woiild  have  riven  much  uSpef 
damages ;  but  considerine  all  the  cir- 
cumstances 1  think  1  shfOl  be  right  in 
awartiUng  the  amount  of  sicca  rupees 
2000,  or  400  rupees  for  each  of  the 
counts. 

Atfte  ef  the  Edikit  of  the  (kiaUtaJeurmi^ 

We  here  subjoin  some  appropriate  re- 
marks on  the  Trial  from  the  IndU 
Gautte,  in  the  generalitv  of  which  we 
heartily  concur;  and  it  ought  to  be 
known  that  the  picture  given  of  the 
Scotch  Chiirch  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
for  tlie  nro6ecutu>n  has,  we  are  assured, 
shocked  and  astonished  the  Presbyterian 
Members  of  the  community,  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  some  of 
whom  deem  a  public  declaftttion  neces* 
sacy  to  vindicate  the  cbaraoter  of  their 
National  Church. 

<«  It  istopowitfe  for  av  to  dftnits  (hit  trial 
altogether  vUbont  a  few  observattoos,  having' 
reCerenca  to  pointe  apon  which  ve  fear  that 
notiona  majr  hinge,  which  would  be  derogatory 
to  the  Preebfterian  Chareh.  In  the  eeoree  of 
the  f  roeeediaKB,  aa  expreMiem  was  need  rela* 
tive  to  a  great  bodgr  of  Freeh jterkuw,  lay  and 
eoeletiaetioal,  .which  waa  not  eenaialeat  wilh 
mbanHy,  nor  in  out  handle  opinion  witii  de- 
eonm:  they  were  called  the  *«  Wiid**  Preaby* 
tertana.  We  mnat  eenfeta  that  we  were  ra- 
ther cnrprlaed  to  iiear  thia  opproprieaa  atah 
luane  ei^ed  by  tlie  Gonaael  lui  the  Reverand  . 
Plaintiff  to  a  elasa  of  men,  whe^  by  thoee  wha^ 
know  tben,  are  ji^stly  held  1^  Che  higheet  m^ 
apect,  not  only  for  Uwir  strtet  rule  et  bmnaI 
eonduet  and  evangelical  views  of  religion,  b«b 
their  ttannch  adberenoe  to  the  pnre  ditaipMae; 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Wba^  waa  oteanti 
by  the  word  mild  ttre  hardly  tnow ;  but  we  do 
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know  that  the  word  caimot  hare  any  other 
neaniB^  that  appHed  than  a  derogatory  oae, 
•ad  we,  tikerefore,  regret  ill  haying  been  need 
on  rach  an  occasioBi  and  etpeelally  hy  Co«a- 
•el  for  a  Clergyman.  It  i>  very  true  that  the 
ChoTch  of  Sootland  is  dirided  into  two  great 
classes— the  erangelloal  and  the  moderates^— 
what  periiaps  the  £ogliih  obserrer  would  term 
High  Cboreh  and  Low  Church.  When  this 
distingnishing  sobriqaet  was  first  given  to  the 
evangelical  party  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
we  do  uot  know ;  but  we  certaiikly  never  heard 
it  before  Mwday  last,  and  we  trust  that  good 
taste  will  dismisa  it  from  all  good  company. 

"  A  curious  fact  was  made  known  in  course 
of  the  trial,  of  which  we  were  fonnerly  ignorant. 
A  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
trade.  He  may  he  a  sleeping  partner  in  a 
honse  of  business.  In  short,  if  his  necessities 
push  him,  be  may  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing, 
provided  it  be  not  criminal.  Mo  leas  remark- 
able  also  is  the  fact,  that  ScQttith  Clergymen 
are  engaged  in  trade.  We  never  knew  of  an 
instance  of  this  kind  ourselves,  though  we  have 
known  Scottish  Clergymen  who  held  secular 
employments}  but  certainly,  we  have  not  as 
yet  seen  a  Clergyman  in  what  we  bona  flde  un- 
derstand trmdei  nor  can  we  Join  in  the  opinion 
of  such  Presbyterians  as  aver  (if  there  be  many 
such)  that  the  making  of  shoes,  smalLclothes, 
and  so  forth,  would  not  in  the  least  be  deroga- 
tory to  a  Clergyman.  Every  man  of  course,  on 
geiieral  questions;  has  a  right  to  hold  and 
iQaintai&  his  own  opinions.  In  this  matter, 
we  maintain  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  such  oc- 
cupations  as  those  alluded  to,  would  not  only 
be  derogatory  to  a  Clergyman,  but  would  not 
be  endured  in  their  paAor  by  a  Presbyterian 
congregation.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
will  also  maintain,  that  the  Scottish  Clergy 
hoM  no  secular  employments,  and  that  they 
cannot,  aoeording  to  the  strict  disoipUne  and 
conatitntional  usages  of  the  Chuich,  hold 
theai.  There  are  nevertheless  instances  where 
Presbyterian  Clergymen  do  hold  aeeular  em- 
ployments, but  these  exeeptiont,  as  compared 
to  the  general  body,  are  rare,  and  they  are 
merely  we  conceive  tolerated,  not  sanctioned.." 
— /aii«  Oaz$tU, 

NoU  of  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

We  beg  to  foUow  the  example  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  aud 
India  Gazette,  iu  oflferiog  a  fewbrief 
remarks  on  the  preoediug  trial.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  wh^n  the  Indian 
John  Bull  coutaincd  a  series  oftwprovaktd 
libels  on  prioolt  character,  which  were 
acknowledged  by  the  Judge  on  the 
,  Bench  to  be  to  atrwAmt  and  naUeiout 
thtX  h4  tmUd  not  €vtn  think  rf  ihrnnvnthotU 
horraTf — the  damages  awarded  were 
1000  rupees ;  this  being  considered  suf* 
fident  to  mark  his  sense  of  indignation, 
and  sufficient  to  punish  the  atrocious  U- 
Ml^nforthrir^piiUtjcarm.  Intheprc^ 


sent  instance,  the  Jttdge  ^mU  the  ex- 
istence of  a  strong  provoettkm,  though  the 
comments  are  made  on  a  puUk  and 
official  traiisaction,  and  have 'nothing  to 
do  with  private  character  in  any  way 
whatever ;  he  admits  also,  that  no  mtUte 
or  iU-viUl  could  b^  imputed  to  the  par- 
ties in  question,  and  that  considering 
the  ground  on  which  the  comments 
were  made,  there  was  some  excuse  for 
those  who  ^blished  them,  nor  could 
they  be  held  to  be  as  libellous  as  if 
they  were  directed  against  any  other 
clergyman.  And  yet,  after  all  tail,  h^ 
awards  2000  rupees  diunages,  and  costs, 
against  those  who  merefy  oommented 
on  the  incompatibility  of  such  duties  as 
the  editor  of  a  violent,  scurrilous,  and 
party  Magazine — the  clerk  of  a  Station- 
ary Committee — and  a  Presbyterian 
mmister — the  incongruity  of  which 
even  some  among  his  own  friends  ad- 
mit ;  while,  from  the  same  bench,  only 
half  this  sum  is  awarded  against  a  set 
of  calumniators  whose  attacks  were 
made  on  private  character,  and  whose 
slanders  were  proved  to  be  as  false  as- 
they  were  malicious  and  abominable ! 
This  is  thepven-handedjusticeof  India ! 
This  the  natural  consequence  of  Eng- 
lishmen being  deprived  in  that  country 
of  Trial  by  Jury,  the  issue  of  all  civil 
actions  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Judge!* 

We  may  add  to  this  brief  comment 
the  following  remarkable  contrast;— 
that  while  the  Indian  Government 
and  Court  abroad  were  exertiug 
themselves  to  prove  the  duties  of  Dr. 
Bryce  in  his  clerical,  editorial,  and  ista- 
tionary  capacity  to  be  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  each  other,  the  luurt  India 
Directors  at  home  were  of  so  contrary 
an  opinion,  that  thev  arc  said  to  have 
sent  out  orders  for  his  removal  from 
office,  ^ough  they  rcfUse  to  remit  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  individual 
who  advocated  their  interests  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  in  first  pointing  oiit 
this  incoug^ity  to  their  notice  ! 

These  we  believe  to  be  fair  and  faitbi 
ful  specimens  of  the  wisdom  and  equity 
of  those  to  whose  bands  are  intrusted 
the  government  of  the  East ! 

*  On  this  occasion  it  canuot  be  irrelevant  to 
introdocc  in  a  note  the  following  enervetlc  lan- 
gne^t  of  the  great  Lord  Camden,  in  his  argu< 
ment  in  the  case  of  Doe  v.  Kersey,  Ratch. 
A  Geo.  III.  1705.    Common  Pleas. 

**  The  discretion  of  a  Judge  is  the  law  of  Tv< 
rimts  i  it  is  always  unknown ;  it  Is  different  m 
different  meta  ;  it  is  casual,  and  depends  upon 
constitution,  temper,  and  passion.  In  the  best, 
it  is  oftentimes  caprice ;  in  the  worst,  it  is  every 
vice,  folly,  and  passion,  to  which  hunan  nature 
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LOaO  AMHBAtT. 
Afadrot^  Thursday y  July,  29,  1823.— 
On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  24th 
iostant,  a  Splendid  Entertaiomeot  was 
riven  in  the  fiauquetinc  Room,  by  Sir 
Iluimaa  Munro,  to.  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Amherst, appointed  Governor 
General  of  India.  After  the  cloth  was 
removed.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  proposed 
'*  The  health  of  Lord  Amherst,  and  suc- 
cess to  his  Lordship's  administration." 
The  loud  applause  with  which  the  toast 
was-  drunk,  having  subsided.  Lord  Am' 
herst  rose,  and  with  singular  grace  of 
sentiment  and  manner,  addre^ed  the 
company  in  terms  of  which  the  follow- 
ing affords  a  very  imperfect  sketch- 

'*  I  beg  to  return  my  thanks  to  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  for  the  flattering  compliment 
which  has  been  paid  to  me. 

«Ab  an  En^ishmon,  I  have,  at  a 
distance,  been  no  inattentive  observer 
of  ^ose  achievements  by  which  our 
Indian  Empire  has  been  acquired  aad 
consolidated.  I  ^possess  therefore  the 
assurance  that,  m  the  duties  which  I 
am  about  to  undertake,  I  shaB  have  the 
aid  of  talents  adapted  to  ever^*  emer- 
gency which  can  arise.  Should  the 
course  of  events  on  any  occasion  render 
the  evils  of  war  inevitable,  I  know  that 
the  honour  of  our  arms  and  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  will  be  fustained  by  men, 
whose  names  are  already  enrolled  in 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  the 
annals  of  our  country.  If  more  happily 
the  blessings  of  peace  are  prcser\'ed  to  us, 
I  shall  And  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing them  in  the  well  kno%vn  zeal,  talent- 
experience  and  integrity  of  the  Com- 
paji>'*s  Civil  Service.  Fortunately  I 
nave  only  to  strive  that  my  administra- 
tion may  correspond  to  that  of  my 
illustrious  predecessor.  And  if  I  am  to 
seek  an  example  for  my  personal  cou- 
^ct,  I  shall  not  have  far  to  look,  since 
on  my  left,  there  is  one  whom  1  may 
well  feci  proud  to  imitate. 

**  I  shall  only  detain  you  further  by 
requesting  you  to  accept  my  most  cor- 
dial thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
now  done  me,  and  for  the  distin«;ui»hed 
reception  I  have  met  with  at  Madras." 
Lord  Amherst  shortly  after  rose  again 
and  spoke  to  the  following  effect. 

J*  Gentlemen,  I  should  not  venture  to 
intrude  upon  you.  a  second  time,  if,  in 
yidding  to  my  own  feelings,  1  were  not 
fuUy  aware  how  much  I  should  gratify 
yours.  I  prppose  the  health  of  your 
Governor,  Sir  lliomas  Munro.  It 
would  be  ill  judged  in  me,  who  am  a 
stranger  amonst  you,  to  dwell  on  merit 
with  which  you  are  already  so  well  ac- 


quaiAt'id ;  but  hai^y  I  shall  have  rea- 
son to  consider  myself,  if  any  services^ 
which  I  mav  be  enabled  to  perform 
shall  secure  for  me  the  high  estimation 
in  which  that  distinguished  individual 
is  held  in  England,  for  his  iulministra- 
tion  of  the  afiHurs  of  this  Presidency." 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  then  rose  aad 
said: 

**  Lord  Amherst  has  paid  me  a  very 
high  compliment,  and  it  mav  be  ex- 

rected  that  I  should  acknowledge  it. 
am  justly  sensible  of  the  favourable 
terms  in  which  his  lordship  has  spoken 
of  me  personally,  and  of  the  service. 
The  administration  of  ^i«  Government' 
is  comparatively  an  easy  task.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  give  effect  to  the  course 
of  proceeding  marked  out  for  our  guid- 
ance by  the  Supreme  Government,  and 
by  the  authorities  in  England.  But  it 
has  during  a  long  period  been  the  good 
fortune  of  India,  to  be  placed  under 
the  rule  of  an  illustrious  line  of  Go- 
vernors General,  who  by  their  eminent 
talents  and  virtues  have  adorned  their 
exalted  station.  Under  such  auspices 
Uas  our  Empire  acquired  its  present  ex- 
tent and  estability.  1  am  satisfied  that 
this  line  of  illustrious  men  will  be  pro- 
longed in  the  person  of  Lord  Amherst^ 
and  that  his  Lordship's  administration, 
like  those  of  his  predecessors,  will  at 
once  promote  the  welfare  of  India  and 
rewound  to  the  honour  of  our  country." 
The  Honorable  the  Governor  then 
gave  the  healths  of  Sir  Edmond  Stanley 
and  the  other  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

After  which  Sir  Edmond  Stanley  rote, 
and  begffed  leave  in  his  own  name,  and 
that  of  uie  other  Judg:e8  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  return  their  sincere  thankt 
for  the  polite  notice  and  mark  of  atten- 
tion which  had  been  just  paid  to  them, 
by  the  Honourable  the  Government, 
and  the  Gentlemen  present — the  heavy 
duties  which  he  had  discharged  that 
day  in  Court  to  a  late  hour,  rendered 
him  unable  to  express  his  feeling  ou 
the  occasion  as  fully  as  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  done.  He  was  happy 
to  observe  the  general  harmony  which 
prevailed  at  this  Meeting,  and  among 
all  classes  in  this  Settlement^  He 
could  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  de- 
claring that  often  as  it  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  be  preiient 
at  public  assemblies «  and  to  hear  dis- 
tinguished characters  deliver  their  sen- 
timents, he  never  was  more  gratified 
and  pleased,  than  he  was  that  night  by 
the  sentiments  delivered  by  the  Noble 
Lord,  the  Governor  General  of  India— 
those  aentiuiciita  so  app.nqniate  to  the 
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oco«BiOD,  aad  exprtMed  in  such  dia- 
lled and  haiubome  terms,  he  confessed 
made  a  deep  impression  on  bis  mind, 
as  he  believed  they  had  done  upon  th^ 
minds  of  all  who  heard  them,  and  he 
took  the  lilSeny  of  saying^,  that  he  fore- 
boded the  most  hanpy  and  beneficial 
consequences  not  only  to  India,  but  to 
the  Empire  at  lar^^e.  from  his  Lordship's 
administration*  He  congratulated  thiii 
tettlcfment,  upon  the  event  of  his  Lord- 
ship's having-  done  them  the  honour  to 
▼isit  it  in  the  course  of  his  voya^,  as 
it  ailbrded  them  a  better  opportunity  of 
Jndcin^  of  bis  Lordship's  high  qualities, 
and  appreciatii];^  his  value,  than  they 
could  nave  been  able  to  do.  by  a  more 
distant  acquiuntance  with  tnem. 

Sir  Charles  Gray,  in  returning  thanks^ 
observed. — 

"  The  sentiments,  which  the  Chief 
Justice  has  so  well  expressed,  leave  me 
little  more  to  do  than  to  utter  with  my 
own  voice  the  thanks  which  he  has 
given  in  my  name.  Yet  upon  this  oc- 
casion of  celebrating  the  first  coming 
amongst  us  of  the  Noble  Person,  whose 
Government  of  India  may  be  said  t^* 
commence  from  that  time,  I  must  not 
omit  to  offer  individually,  what  we 
have  already  offered  collectively,  the 
most  sincere  and  cordial  wishes  for  his 
success  and  prosperity  in  that  Govern- 
ment. I  cannot  wish  him  better  than 
that  be  may  realise  as  m;ich  of  what 
is  possible  to  be  d^ne  for  India«  as  his 
predecessor  did;  or  as  he  has  done, 
whoso  acts  we  have  a  nearer  opportu- 
nity of  observing— I  mean  our  own  ex- 
cellent Governor.  Let  me  repeat  more 
distinctly,  my  thanks  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  myself  and  the  other 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  drink- 
ing our  healths." 

Sir  Willingham  Franklin  concurred 
with  the  other  Judges  in  the  sentiments 
they  had  so  ably  expressed,  and  begged 
leave  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him. 

The  health  of  Lady  Amherst  was 
then  g^ven,  after  which  the  Company 

Eroceedcd  to  the  Umeer  Bagh  to  attend 
er  Ladyship's  Drawing  Rjom  —  at 
which  there  was  a  large  and  brilliant 
as8emblas:e. 

The  Honourable  George  Stratton. 
Esq.  entertained  Lord  Amherst  at 
dinner  on  Friday  last 

The  Nautch  griven  by  His  Highness 
the  Nuwab  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Amherst,  presented  a 
brilliant  and  striking  appearance— the 
road  from  the  entrance  of  the  grounds 
to  the  palace  was  inumiuaced  on  each 
side,  and  the*  face  of  the  building  was 


studded  with  lamps:  a  ltrg<e  assem- 
blage of  company  was  present  on  the 
occasion— supper  was  announced  soon 
after  nine  o'clock,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  his  Highne<i8  the  Nuwab 
proposed  as  a  toast — *  <  the  health  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Amherst,  and  their  safe  arrival 
in  Bengal."  This  toast  was  r^^ated  to 
the  company  by  Qqfitain  Mac  Leane, 
and  drank  with  three  times  three. — His 
Lordship  then  rose,  and  concluded  « 
short,  but  energetic  address  by  propos- 
ing **  the  health  of  His  Highnesa  and 
family."  The  company  afterwards  ad- 
journed to  witness  a  rrand  exhibitioii 
of  fireworks,  with  which  the  entertain- 
ment concluded.— ^cu/riM  Govi.  Guz, 

Calcutta  Drawing  Room.  —  The 
Drawing  Room  was  most  brilliantly 
attended  on  Monday  night.  About  half 
post  nine  Lord  Amherst  left  her  Lady* 
ship's  apartments »  preceded  by  £is 
suite  and  followed  by  Lady  Amherst, 
led  by  Mr.  Lusbington.  They  walkol 
up  the  centre  of  the  ball  room,  bowfais 
to  the  company  as  they  passed;  and 
having  arrived  at  the  top,  where  th^ 
state  chairs  are  placed,  ^he  presenta- 
tions commenced^  The  company  ad- 
vanced in  small  parties  of  two  and  three 
from  the  west  side  of  the  room,  made 
their  obeisances  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral and  Lady  Amherst,  who  were  then 
standing,  and  then  passed  on.  After 
the  introductions  were  over.  Lord  and 
Lady  Amherst,  accompanied  as  before, 
went  round  the  circle  and  conversed. 
At  half  past  ten,  they  quitted  the  room, 
and  the  company  separated. — John  BtiZ£ 

PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  ADAM, 
Our  readers  wiD  perceive  below  that 
the  Committee  appointed  to  wait  on 
Mr.  Adam  completed  the  object  yester- 
day, and  that  Mr.  Adam  has  consented 
to  sit  for  his  portrait*  A  Sub-Committee 
has  been  appointed  to  carry  the  publdl  . 
wishes  into  execution.  Mr.  Palmer  U 
the  Treasurer,  and  any  surplus  sub'- 
acription  is  to  be  devoted  to  such  chari- 
table institutions  as  the  Sub-Committee 
shall  direct.  The  Portrait  is  to  be  full 
length,  and  is  to  betaken  by  Mr.  Chin- 
neucy.  We  shall  feel  happy  in  being . 
made  the  medium  of  subscriptions  ftom 
the  Mofussil. 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowiug  Gentlemen,  Mr.U*  C.  rergusson, 
CKairmany  Mr.  Pattle,  Mr.  Hogg,  CoL 
Paton,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  H.  Mac- 
kencie,  Mr.  Plowdeu,  Hon.  C  R.  Lind- 
say, Mr.  Ainsjie,  Mr.  McFarlane,  Mr. 
Paton,  Mr.  Wm.  Prinsep,  Mr.  Larkins, 
Mr.  Trower,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Alsop, 
Mr.  Atkinson^  Mr.  Shakespear^  Mn  J, 
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CohiB,  Mr!  Sargent,  Mr.  H.  Colvin, 
Mr.  G.  SwintoD,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, appointed  by  the  general  meet- 
ing to  wait  on  Mr.  Adam,  to  request 
hTm  to  gratify  the  public  wishes  by 
sitting  for  his  Picture  in  full  length,  to 
be  placed  in  some  conspicuous  mace  in 
Calcutta,  bad  an  interview  with  him 
yesterday  morniog  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock  at  the  house  of  W.  B.  Bayley, 
Esq. 

The  Committee  on  reaching  the 
house  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Adaro» 
who  stood  surrounded  by  some  of  hit 
personal  friends.  * 

Mr.  Fergusson  immediately  address- 
ed him  on  the  subject  of  their  visit. 

We  regret  infinitely  that  we  hare 
been  unable  to  obtain  even  a  sketch  of 
this  address,  since  we  understand  that 
in  feeling,  appropriate  expression,  aud 
happy  manner  of  delivery  it  was  never 
surpassed. 

We  shaH  however  if  more  succeslful 
pibHsh  it  herearter,  though  we  cannot 
but  regret  ita  absence  now  ;  since  the 
pabHc  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know 
what  passes  on  this  very  interesting 
subject.  After  Mr.  Fergusson  bad 
finished  his  address, 

Mr.  Adam,  evidently  overpowered 
by  the  sensations  produced  in  his  mind 
1^  tbe  fiattering  manner  in  which  the 
Resolutions  had  been  passed  at  the 
Town  Ually  and  overcome  by  the  pathe- 
tic and  affectionate  address  of  the 
learned  Chairman  ot  the  Committee, 
replied: 

^  I  shaU  endeavour,  in  the  best 
Banner  liiy  feelings  will  admit,  to  e%^ 
mess  the  deep  and  grateful  sense  which 
I  do,  and  must  ever,  entertain  of  the 
bigh  honour  conferred  npon  roe  by  my 
countrymen,  the  British  Inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  $  an  honor  which  however  great 
mad  gratifying  in  itself,  is  much  enbanc** 
«d  in  my  estimation  by  its  being  con- 
veyed to  me  by  a  body  of  Gentit men, 
for  wboin  I  have  ever  fdt  the  highest 
fespect  and  esteeni ;  and  with  many  of 
,wbm»  I  have  pasi^  a  long  term  of 
yearSy  in  the  most  rordial  interconrse 
of  intitawcy  and  uninterrupted  ^iend-" 
sbfe;  aodr  even  the  grateful  feelings 
vmch  these  eirmaistaaces  are  so  well 
calculated  to  fvoduce,  are  aggravated 
by  the  manner  in  which  my  kind  frien<L 
ymir  learned.  CNunasGln,  has  announced 
xm  iti6  the  flattering  intentions  of  the 
conamoBlty  of '  Calcutta,  Indeed  these 
mrited  powerful  ineitemmts,  while  they 
conyey  the  protidest  and  deepe«t  sensa- 
tions of  d^gbt,  that  my  merits  should 
be  deemed  worthy  of  such  an  honor, 
create  at  the  same  time  an  tmcomr<»l^ 


able  agitation,  increased  by  the  alhi* 
sions  of  your  worthy  Chairman,  which 
absolutely  incapacitate  me  from  re- 
turning any  adequate  tribute  of  ackucw- 
ledgemcnt  for  the  high  and  inestimable 
marie  of  favour  and  distinction  which 
has  been  manifested  towards  by  tlie 
British  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  With 
the  most  heartfelt  pleasure,  shall  1 
comply  with  the  flattering  request 
which  has  been  so  handsomely  convey- 
ed to  me  by  you." 

The  agitation  alluded  to  was,  we 
understand,  very  conspicuous,  and  may 
be  readily  conceived.  The  Committee 
breakfasted  with  Mr.  Bayley,  and  the 
following  arrangements  afterwards  took 
place :— « 

TownHaU,  Odcutta,  UthJug.  1828. 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed at  the  General  Meeting,  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  Saturday,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  best  means  or  paying 
some  suitable  mark  of  public  respect 
and  attachment  to  the  Hon.  John 
Adam  I  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Office  of  Governor  General, 

It  was  Resolved^^That  a  Sub-Com- 
nittee,  to  consist  of  the  undernamed 
gentlemen,  be  nominated  to  carry  into 
effect  the  Resolutions  of  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  British  Inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  held  at  the  Town  Hall  om 
Saturday  the  9th  instant. 

Mr.  Larkins,  Chaimutni  Mr.  Hogg^ 
Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  H.  S.  Shakespear,  Mr, 
Atkinson. — Mr.  Palmer,  Tnaturer, 

The  Sub-CommiUee  having  met,  it 
was  Resolved.-^That  it  be  the  duty  of 
this  Sub>C  oramittee  to  circulate  through 
the  Treasurer  a  book  among  such  gen- 
tlemen as  may  be  desirous  of  subtcrib'* 
ing  to  the  full  length  portrait  of  th^ 
Honorable  John  Adam^  and  to  make 
the  necessary  arrai^egients  with  Mr* 
Chinnery^tM  artist,  for  the  executioii 
of  fbe'same. 

Resolf  ed  further,— That  in  the  event 
of  the  amount  subscribed  for,  e»ceed<r 
ing  that  required  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  portrait,  it  shall  be  left  to  the 
Sub-Committee  to  apply  the  surplus 
fnndtf  to  such  charitable  purpose,  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

(Signed)    J.  P.  Larkias,  Chaitnum. 

John  Adam,  we  are  eoncemed  to  say. 
is  about  to  proceed  shortly  to  Bombay^ 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Wc 
understand  that  he  wiH  embark,  about 
the  end  of  the  month,  on  board  the  U. 
C.  Ship  Investigator,  Captain  D.  Ross, 
Marine   Surveyor    Geiieral>   lor   thoK 
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New  Sally  Vart  md  «  Bridge  ^Bambatft 
July  5,  l823^»We  undersUud  tbattbe 
Govcrnmeoty  with  that  peculiar  atten* 
tioo  which  ever  marks  its  re^^ard  fur  the 
eomfort  of  the  naiive  inhabitants,  has 
sanctioned  the  opeoiog,  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  of  a  new  Saliy-port  and 
a  bridge  across  the  ditch,  to  facilitate 
ihe  communication  with  the  wells  on 
the  Esplanade ;  it  beiug  understood  that 
the  late  ^rrisoB  regulations  about  the 
church  laU,  which  prohibit  persons 
irom  passinr  with  water  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  rooming,  bear  hard  on 
the  lower  orders  of  natives  within  the 
town,  parCicularlj  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther. 

Piiblie  Jmj^vemmU. — In  consequence 
of  the  late  alarming  and  destructive  tire 
which  broke  out  among  the  cotton 
bales  on  the  green,  our  readers  will 
learn  with  pleasure  that  a  Committee, 
composed  of  pnUic  olBcers  of  Govern- 
ment and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
leading  mercantile  houses  at  the  Pre- 
sidency, has  been  appointed,  to  con- 
.  aider  the  best  means  of  obviating  a 
similar  danger  to  the  town  from  plac- 
ing cotton  on  the  green,  and  to  report 
on  the  possibility  of  removing  the  cot- 
ton to  some  safer  place,  without  occa- 
sioning an  unnecessary  loss  to  indivi- 
dnals. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  Commit- 
tee, which  we  are  happy  to  understand 
has  met  with  the  concurrence  of  Go- 
Temment,  is  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the 
Esplanade  near  the  Apollo  Pier,  now 
^occupied  by  timber,  for  the  reception  of 
x;otton  ;  to  widen  the  Pier  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  erection  of  conveniences  for 
landing  the  cotton  on  it,  and  the  stones 
«Med  in  the  work  to  be  taken  from  the 
beach  adjoining  the  Pier,  in  order  to 
make  a  smooth  channel  for  boats  to 
take  the  ground  at  low  water. 

The  great  danger  from  fire,  whether 
from  accident  or  design,  to  the  whole 
property  within  the  Fort,  cannot  fail  to 
cause  this  arrangement  to  be  viewed 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  all 
classes  of  the  society. 

AlUiough  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, there  is  also  some  room  for  con- 
rratulation  on  the  score  of  appearance. 
Tlie  huge  piles  of  cotton  which  have 
hitherto  covered  the  green,  are  no  doubt 
indicative  of  the  commercial  import- 
ance of  Bombay,  but  can  scarcely  be 
considered  at  ornamental  appendages 
to  the  great  Square  of  the  Fort-Hi 
fipace  of  ground  which  we  hope  on  some 
future  day  to  see  surrounded  with 
buildings  worthy  of  the  good  taste  and 
public  spirit  of  the  people,  AtthfMmt 


time  tbu  extensive  area  will  be  always 
available  for  the  exercise  of  the  troops 
in  garrison,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended. — Bombay  Omrier, 

The  large  mass  of  materials  brought 
firom  India  by  the  la^  arrivals,  render 
it  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  them  in  our  present  Number  { 
out,  that  nothing  of  importance  may  be 
omitted,  we  subjoin  the  foDowing  sum- 
mary of  the  heads  of  intelligence  con- 
tained in  the  Bengal  papers,  as  for  as 
th^  have  reached  ns  : — 

A  curious  trial  took  place  in  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  of  Calcutta  on  the  1st  of 
JuW,  on  which  some  of  the  natives  of 
Inma  (the  mild  and  peaceable  Hindoos, 
as  they  are  generally  called,)  were  in- 
dicted for  a  riot  and  robbery  in  one  of  the 
teniples  of  their  own  religion.  They 
were  found  guilty  of  an  assault,  and 
fined  200  rupees.  As  the  details  of  the 
trial  contain  some  curious  illustrations 
of  Hindoo  manners,  we  shall,  if  possible, 
find  room  for  it  on  a  foture  occasion. 

The  native  ukhbars  *  are  full  of  de-. 
tails  respecting  the  movements  of  Run- 
jeet  Sin|^h  $  but  contain  nothing  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  re-pubUshed 
here,  as  they  are  confined  chiefly  to 
points  of  local  interest. 

A  long  and  able  article  on  the  Inter- 
nal Navigation  of  India,  is  contained  in 
the  Calcutta  Journal,  of  the  8th  of  July. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  map,  showing 
the  lines  of  proposed  canals  for  improv- 
ing the  navigation  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Hooghley,  and  copious  informa- 
tion on  all  that  can  elucidate  this  subject. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Madras,  early 
in  July,  to  c<msider  of  the  best  means 
of  co-operating  with  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  who,  at 
their  sittings  in  London,  votisd  a  monu- 
ment to  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
An  animated  address  was  delivered  on 
this  occasion  by  the  Honour^le  Sir 
Charles  Grey;  in  which  Dr.  Middleton 
was  compared  to  Bishop  Berkley.  A 
correspondent,  in  a  subsequent  paper, 
shows,  however,  that  the  compansaa 
was  unsupported  by  facts;  and  that, 
though  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  had 
undoubted  merits,  they  w«re  of  a  diftbr- 
ent  order  and  description  firom  those  of 
Berkley. 

A  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Calcutta  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July  ; 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Harrington,  Esq.  in  the 
chair.    Some  interestii^  facts  were  eB- 

f  Newspapers,  or  Court  Circalart,  written 
by  some  Secretary  at  the  Natire  Coarts,  and  cir- 
cQlated  by  him  to  penoos  who  are  dJtposeA  t» 
payfof^en. 
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cited  ki  ^  course  of  the  sittio;,  which 
cannot  be  advantaeeously  abridged ;  but 
which  we  shall  eDoeavoury  her^dter,  to 
^re  in  detail. 

The  public  distribution  of  prizes  in 
tiie  Colle^  of  Fort  WiHiam  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  July ;  when  Mr. 
Adam,  then  acting^  Governor  General, 
presented  to  the  successful  students  the 
medals  due  to  their  merits:  amou«^ 
these,  we  obserre  the  names  of  Mr.  /. 
Thomason,  Mr.  Paton,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  Mr.  Prinsep, 
Mr.  Udny,  Mr.  Ricketts,  Hon.  R.  T. 
Moore,  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr. 
Deeden,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Paxton,  Mr. 
Davidson,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  C.Thom- 
son. After  the  prises  were  awarded,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Governor 
General,  expressing^  the  anxioos  desire 
of  the  Government  to  encourage  (in  a 
froper  andjudieiout  mttnnfr)  the  disse- 
mination of  scientiftc  and  literaiy  koow- 
kd^  among^  the  natives  of  India! — 
Oredai  Judtnu, 

In  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  22d  of 
July,  appeared  a  Letter  from  the  Hyde- 
rabad Residency,  showing  the  deplora- 
ble state  into  which  the  country  of  the 
Nizam  was  plunged  at  the  period  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  the  present  Resident,  taking 
charge  of  its  management,  and  the  great 
and  manifest  improvements  he  had  in- 
troduced tiiere.  It  strongly  recom- 
mends also  the  substitution  of  an  Indo- 
British  police  instead  of  the  present 
native  Zumeendars. 

Long  and  interes^g  details  are  given 
in  the  Bengal  papers,  from  New  South 
Watos  ;  but  they  are  af  a  nature  that 
wBTaesreeiy  admit  of  abbreviation,  and 
cannot,  for  want  of  room,  be  given  at 

T^e  firtt  hatf-yeariy  examination  of 
the  lonior  civil  servants,  studying  at  the 
Ccmdge  of  Furt  St.  George,  took  place 
at  Mfulrtts  on  the  4tfa  of  July,  when  the 
G<ytmK>ry  Sir  Thomas  Munro^  delivered 


an  address,  in  which  great  praise  was 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Freere, 
for  their  exertions  and  proficiency  in  the 
Tamul  and  Teloogoo  languages. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  an  action  of 
crim.  con.  was  tried  tu  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Calcutta,  in  which  Henry 
Swetenham  was  the  plaintiff,  and  Robt. 
Adair  Macnaghten  the  defendant;  the 
former  a  civil  servant  of  the  East  J-ndia 
Company,  and  the  latter  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Bengal  army,  and  Deputy  Juflge 
Advocate  General  at  Cawnpore.  The 
fact  of  adultery  with  the  pl«iQtiff*s  wife 
was  clearly  established,  and  no  defence 
Attempted.  A  speech  was  made  in  mi- 
tiration  of  damages,  which  hiad  been 
Udd  at  100,000  rupees;  and  the  Judge, 
Sir  Anthonv  BuUer,  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  plaiotiff~-13,00Q  rupees. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  included 
all  the  articles,  of  which  the  preceding 
paragraphs  offer  a  mere  outline  on^,  in 
the  selections  of  our  present  Number ; 
but  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits 
prescribed,  and  have  been  therefore 
compelled  to  postpone  them  at  least. 
For  the  same  reason,  tlte  Circular  of 
Lord  BtfthurMt  to  the  We«t  India  Colo- 
nies, and  a  Report  of  a  Public  Meeting 
at  Cape  Breton,  complaining  of  Lord 
Bathurit's  shutting  them  out,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  from  their  undoubted 
right  to  aB  the  privileges  of  British  law, 
have  been  necessarily  omitted. 

We  hope,  in  futtire,  \Sy  peculiar  at- 
tention to  this  department  of  our  la- 
bours, to  compress  the  aubstance  of  all 
that  transpires,  into  snch  a  space  as  to 
bring  it  within  our  limits,  without 
excloding  anything  material.  In  the 
present  instance,  huvrever,  having  de- 
voted more  than  will  perhaps  be  again 
required,  to  one  particular  subject,  we 
have  less  room  left  for  others.  Expe- 
rience and  practice  will,  no  doubt,  gra- 
dually quahfy  us  to  become  more  and 
more  suctessfiil  in  allour  anrangeoients. 


(hkiA,  UiraUf  VU.  1. 
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BAST  INDIES— CHIW A— AND  NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Bengal, — The  most  recent  accounts 
from  Bengal  confirm  the  unfavourable 
statements  previously  transmitted,  of 

the  failure  of  the  indiejo  crops  in  that 
province ;  and  it  is  expected,  that  uot 
more  than  one -third  of  the  usual  pro- 
duce will  be  obtained.  The  blight  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  origin  iu  the  sul- 
try weather  and  great  drought,  by 
which  the  plantations  were  visited  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
the  destruction  was  completed  by  the 
deluge  of  rain,  and  dreadful  storms, 
which  were  experienced  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Throughout 
Bengal  the  weather  had  been  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  maturing  of  this 
valuable  commodity,  and  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  many  of  the  planters  has  been 
very  considerable.  In  the  Moorsheda- 
bad,  Kishna^ur,  and  Jessore  districts, 
jit  is  certain  that  very  serious  injury  has 
been  done,  and  much  more  was  appre- 
hended fi*om  the  rising  of  the  river.  Iu 
the  Furneah  and  Dinagepore  districts, 
the  incessatU  rains  during  the  whole  of 
June  had  nearly  destroyed  ever}'  hope  of 
the  planters  in  those  (juarters.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  July  the  rivers  had 
swoUeu  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and 
in  many  places  had  overflown  their 
banks  and  covered  the  fields  with  water. 
The  situation  of  the  Planters  was  rco- 
dered  still  more  distressing  i^  conse- 
quence of  the  CKorbitant  prices  they  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  indigo  seed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
owin^  to  its  having  .become  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  a  &w  persons,  who  had 
obtained  for  it  as  hi^h  a  price  as  from 
18  to  25  rupees  per  maund.  It  was 
thought,  however,  that  in  Upper  India 
a  fair  harvest  would  be  obtained,  the 
plantations  in  that  part  of  the  country 
not  Irnving  been  exposed  to  the  torrents 
by  which  the  low  lands  had  been  inun- 
dated. 

Accounts  had  reached  Calcutta  from 
Cawnpore  to  the  end  of  June,  which 
stated  that  the  heat  there  had  been 
very  oppressive,  and  that  the  European 
trooDs  occupyuDig  that  station  had  suf- 
ferea  in  consequence  very  much  from 
sickness.  The  Lancers  were  losing  some 
of  their  best  men  daily,  from  the  neat  of 
the  weather,  and  as  many  as  six  men 
had  been  ready  for  interment  at  one 
time,    Tho  59th  resimeut  had  also  lost 


some  of  its  strongest  men,  who  were 
carried  olT  in  a  few  hours,  by  spasmodic 
attacks  or  fatal  cramps.  Nearly  200 
men  of  this  regiment  were  io  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  rains  were  anxiously 
looked  for,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
disease. 

At  Futtyghur,  to  the  end  of  June,  the 
beat  had  been  greater  than  was  ever 
remembered;  and  such  of  the  natives 
as  had  been  compelled  to  travel  during 
the  day  time  had  suffered  severely^ 
many  having  fallen  dead  on  the  roads. 
The  letters  fVom  Meerut  state,  that  at 
Delhi  and  its  neighbourhood  gre^it  num- 
bers of  the  natives  were  djing  through 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
the  smalUpox  was  making  dreadful  ra- 
vages among  the  children.  In  the  city 
of  Xucknow,  the  latter  malady  had  at- 
tacked the  adult  population,  both  na- 
tive and  European,  and  many  of  both 
classes  had  fallen  victims  to  its  virulence. 

Calcutta  had  been  visited  with  dread- 
ful gales,  at  the  latter  ei^l  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June,  some  of  ^e  effects 
of  which  on  the  dipping  we  partially 
noticed  in  oiu*  first  Number.  The  hur- 
ricane of  the  27th  and  2ath  of  Ma^  is 
stated  to  have  been  unprecedenteo  in 
viclencc  during  the  memory  of  the  old- 
est inhabitanu  of  the  coimtry.  Jn  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  the  Oracabessa  and 
Liverpool,  the  brig  Helen  had  been  to- 
tally wrecked  near  Kedgeree  Point  ;.a«d 
the  damage  done  on  shore  was  also  very 
extensive.  At  Balasor^  the  tempes- 
tuous weather  had  been  felt  severely, 
and  many  villages,  together  with  seve- 
ral of  the  inhabitants,  bad  been  de- 
stroyed io  the  vicinity  of  that  place. 
From  the  Soubourecha  river,  to  the 
southward  along  the  sea  coast  to  ^ 
considerable  distance,  the  country  bad 
been  completely  inundated  by  the  sea, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  high  places  for  safety.  T^ 
inimdation  of  the  sea  is  stated  to  have 
extended  upwards  of  four  miles  inland, 
and  to  have  carried  away  every  thing 
that  attempted  to  oppose  Us  fuiy.  The 
circumstance  of  no  fresh  water  being 
to  be  found  within  two  miles  of  Kedgeree, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  severity  with 
which  the  visitation  was  felt  in  the 
country  immediately  to  the  westward  of 
that  station  ;  and  to  tb^  southward  of 
Balasore,  the  inhahitante  of  a  wide  tract 
of  low  countiy  had  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree swept  away,    la  some  populous 
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viUii|^»teftrc«l7  one  In  twen^-five  hadi 
etcMd,  v/hiXe  a  number  of  we  native 
crel^  tradiof  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
riTer,  had  been  4nven  a  len|;  way  up  the 
cenutrj^  sonle  for  miles  over  the  land. 
In  fact>  a  tract  of  country  from  60  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent  was  one  en* 
tire  sheet  of  water.  To  the  southward 
of  Contai,  from  600  to  700  villaf^  Imd 
been  swept  away,  with  the  principal 
part  of  their  inhabitants.  Upwards  of 
5O0O  of  them  who  had  escaped  from  the 
devastatkm,  had  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  a  tank  near  Contal,  where  they  r^ 
mained  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation* 
In  fact,  all  the  accoimts  received  from 
hxlia  imite  in  statlnf^  this  visitation  to 
'have  been  the  most  destructive  expe- 
rieticed  in  the  East  for  many  years. 

The  m<>st  important  jpiece  of  infer* 
matloB,  however,  received  from  Cal- 
cutta during  the  last  month,  is  the  in- 
telligence that  Mr.  Adam,  the  late 
Governor  General,  had,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Amherst,  thouf  ht  fit  to 
anticipate  the  new  regulations  relative 
to  the  Indian  army,  and  by  an  order  in 
council  had  directed  the  raising  of  four 
additional  regiments« which,  ontheuew 
plan,  would  form  eight  separate  corps. 
It  is  not  certiSn  wh^her  this  increase 
m  the  military  force  had  arisen  from 
the  irant  of  sufficient  military  to  per- 
form the  duties  Of  relief  and  escort,  on 
whtcb  ^ca  the  augmentation  has  taken 
place,  lliis  is  the  more  doubtful,  when 
we  consider  that  the  Sikh  Chief,  Run- 
jeet  Siugh,  who  has  lately  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Afghans,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  great 
SniMCtagi  at  Kabul,  has  now  acquired 
such  power,  that  in  some  late  discus- 
sions he  conducted  himself  with  a  haugh- 
tiness whk;h  excited  great  displeasure, 
and  even  carried  his  arrogance  so  far  as 
to  hint  that  he  had  o^any  Russians  in 
bis  service,  and  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  hnnrease  their  number.  We 
regard  this  as  an  event  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  our  Oriental  ]pos8es8ions ; 
Kls^tefirM  dawnlngofa  union  between 
a  na^ve  power  of  India  and  one  in 
Europe  i  it  seems  to  form  a  link  in  that 
x^n  of  ambition,  which  the  Autocnit 
of  aU  the  Russias  b  ready  to  tbro# 
l^imd  ^e  world ;  it  Is  the  very  founda- 
tkm  of  the  policy  o*  the  ♦«  Hdiy  AUics,'* 
that  policy  which  has  for  its  object  to 
wrest  fifom  Great  Britain  her  envfed 
Colonies,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  m 
eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  our  Goveniment  will  nanowly 
watch  the  intrigues,  which  nitbout 
doubt  will  be  attempted  hi  India;  an 
•pprehensuMi  of  danger  firom  t|ie  great 


accession  of  power  which  has  plaoed 
nnder  ike  rule  of  Rnn^t  Sitigh  the 
extensive  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Indus,  will  no  donbt  cause  the  sew 
Governor  General  vigilantly  to  watch 
his  metioni}  and  ah^ough  the-  grand 
mover  mar  not,  for  want  of  proof,  be 
accused'  or  setting  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery of  discord,  yet  energetic  mea- 
sures, speedily  adopted  and  boldly  acted 
upon,  may  render  those  designs,  deep 
and  hidden  as  they  are,  nugatory  and 
abortive.  Our  retaining  a  favourable 
position  in  the  Persian  Court,  will  tend 
as  much  as  anything  to  thwart  the  in- 
tentions of  the  great  Northern  grasper, 
if  they  are  directed  against  our  exten- 
sive dmtainiods  in  the  East. 

We  alluded  in  our  last  to  the  dreadful 
murder  of  Mr.  Rivenscroft,  the  full  |)ar- 
Uculars  of  which  more  receot  advices 
state  to  have  been  received  at  Calcutta, 
By  these  it  appears,  that  on  the  dth  of 
May  last,  about  twelve  at  night,  a  body 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  foot  and  two 
horsemen  came  to  the  small  buogalou 
(cottage^  where  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man resided  with  bb  family.  They  first 
came  on  the  east  side,  and  divided  imo 
three  parties ;  alter  woundingseveralser* 
vants  who  were  sleeping  on  the  ouuide^ 
they  entered  the  cottage-yard,  where 
Mr.  Ravenscrofcwas  sleeping  on  acouch^ 
and  seven  or  eight  of  thetn  at  once 
stabbed  their  victim  with  spears.  When 
he  fell  from  the  couch,  concluding  he 
was  dead,  they  set  up  a  shout,  and 
commenced  plundering.  A  short  time 
after,  Mr.  R.  recovering  a  little,  called 
out  to  one  of  hb  servants  to  bring  his 
sword,  which  being  overheard  by  some 
of  the  villains,  tbey  attacked  the  ser- 
vant, wounded  him  severely,  and  again 
commenced  spearing  Mr.  Ravenscroft. 
The  latter  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
outside  of  the  cottage -yard,  and  seized 
a  spear  from  one  of  the  murderers,  but 
unfortunately  it  broke  off  at  the  head, 
and  thuugh  be  defended  hfmself  with 
the  wooden  part  of  it  with  great  courage^ 
he  was  at  last  mortally  wounded,  aud 
sunk  exhausted  underamaugoe  tree.  On 
the  arrival  of  assistance  the  villains  fled, 
at)d  the  ill-fated  victim  v^as  carried  into 
the  dwelling.  He  was  entirely  sense* 
less,  and  was  wounded  in  kwmt  fifty 
places;  one  of  the  spears  hiiid  entered 
his  liver,  and  he  bad  a  severe  wound  oik 
the  back  of  the  head.  On  the  8th  May 
be  expired  in  convulsions,  having  re- 
mains speechless  from  the  time  of  the 
outrage*  Of  his  servants,  six  were  mur* 
dered,  five  desperately  wounded^  and 
six  slightly  wonoded. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  first  itc«n» 
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vessel  which  ever  floated  on  the  wafers 
of  the  East  left  the  stocks  a(  Kyd's 
Yard,  Kidderpore.  This  laoch  dtd  not, 
however,  attract  the'  notice,  in  anj 
great  deg^ree,  of  the  inhabitants  of  CaU 
cutta,  very  few  of  them  attendlnff.  She 
was  named  the  Diana,  and  proceeded, 
after  the  lanch,  from  CalcutU  to  Chin- 
surah,  wbicli  distauce  was  performed  in 
between  six  and  seven  hours.  Among 
the  company  on  board  during  the  trip, 
was  Colonel  Kreftiog,  the  governor  of 
Serampore,  and  suite.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  steam*  packet  appears  likely 
to  produce  considerable. beuelit,  and  to 
be  fbllowed  by  others,  for  the  river  na- 
vigation of  India. 

A  nest  of  forgers  bad  been  detected 
inCalcotta,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Alsop,  the  magistrate,  while  they  were 
carryiitg  on  a  most  extensive  system  of 
f^sud.  The  gang  in  custody  amounted  to 
Mbove  twenty ;  they  were  arrested  while 
■t  their  nefarious  work,  and  in  the  room 
in  which  they  were  Uken,  large  parcds of 
forged  no*es  on  the  Bank  of  Hindostan 
aod  that  of  Bengal  were  found,  many  of 
which  were  complete,  and  the  remain- 
der in  a  stale  of  great  forwardness.  They 
were  for  different  sums,  ranging  gene- 
rally between  100 and  1000  rupees.  They 
were  even  endeavouring  to  imitate  the 
Government  paper;  and  to  effect  this, 
they  bad  gained  over  one  of  the  composi- 
tors of  the  Govemmeul  press,  who,  duly 
instructed,  stole  a(]uantityof  typesfrom 
that  esUblishment.  The  detection  of 
this  conspiracy  had  produced  great  satis- 
faction at  Calcutta,  as  the  commercial 
operations  of  tlie  merchants  would  have 
been  much  impeded,  had  the  forgeries 
got  into  circulation. 

The  accounts  received  at  Calcutta 
from  Oudc  sUte,  that  disturbances  of  a 
serious  nature  still  continued  in  that 
province.  Ab4)ut  the  middle  of  Juue, 
the  Aumil  of  the  Zillah  of  Baraitch  bad 
been  killed  in  a  tumult  iustigated  by  the 
Raja  Manshatta.  Meer  1  ladu  Ullee  Khan 
having  beard  of  this  tumult  and  disor- 
der, Itft  his  encampment,  and  fell  back 
twelve  coss ;  but  Hussein  Ulee,  and  seve- 
ral others,  commandants  of  battalions, 
and  UQO  suwars  of  the  Rosalia  of  Mind- 
hoo  Khano,  had  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed and  quell  the  disturbance.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  revenue  of  Oude  was  col- 
lected with  great  diH^culiy,  and  the  trea- 
sury was  in  consequence  in  astate  of  great 
exhatKtiou.  This  bad  occasioned  great 
murmuring  among  the  servants  and  of- 
ficers, mauy  of  whom  had  received  no 
payfor  sixteen  months. 
^  The' loan  advanced  by  Messrs.  Palmer 
and  Co.  •f  Hyderabad^  to  the  Nixaift's 


govemmeiit,  we  learn  by  a  letter  firo« 
CalcutU,  bad  been  pah!  off,  and  that 
house  ImmI,  in  consequence,  reduced  its 
interest  from  12  to  7  per  cent. 

The  following  extract  of  a  late  letter 
from  Mttttra  deserves  attantion:  — 
*'  There  is  very  Ktde  doubt  but  that  the 
Rtusians  have  got  the  upper  han4  of  ns 
at  the  conrt  of  Persia;  and,  if  repon  says 
true,  they  are  approaching  our  India 
possessions  stitt  closer  on  ttie  northern 
frontier.  Traders,  who  bring  horses 
from  Bokara,  speak  of  having  seen 
Russians,  even  Russian  troops,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  are  quite 
familiar  with  their  names.  Alexander 
of  Russia  is, beyond  comparison,  a  more 
powerful  monarch  than  Alexander  of 
Macedon  was,  and  is  nofhalf  the  dist- 
ance, in  any  direction,  from  India,  that 
the  latter  traversed  to  arrive  there.  That 
India  is  an  object  in  the  poKtics  of  Rw- 
sia,  seems  too  probable  to  be  doUhted. 
The  invasion  of  it  is  a  subject  of  com- 
mon conversation  amongst  them,  as  ii 
fiiUy  testified  by  people  who  have  re- 
turned from  this  country  to  Europe 
through  the  Rusdan  territorries,  where 
the  invasion  of  India  was  a  subject  pab- 
licly  talked  of,  and  considered  as  im  en- 
terprise of  comparative  trifling  danger 
or  difficulty." 

The  foUowiag  is  a  statement  of  the 
probable  produce  of  the  indigo  crops 
in  the  seasons  1822-23  and  1823-34. 
Bengal  •  •  .'>0,000  oaatrnds^ .  23,000  do. 

Terhuot..   ^,000 10,900 

Benares..    7,300 7,300 

Oude....  38,000 28,000 

(1822.23)112,300    (1823-24)  70,300 

Improvement  m  Culeutta. — ^The  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  private  letter  will  con- 
vey to  such  of  our  readers  as  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  local  improveoients  of  the 
metropolis  of  British  India^  an  idea  of 
what  has  been  already  done,  and  what 
may  further  be  accomplished  to  im- 
prove the  •*  City  of  Palaces  :** — 

*'  The  Committee  of  Improvement 
have  now  opened  a  road  from  Cbandpal 
Ghat  to  Meer  Bhur  Ghat,  where  a  new 
Town  Duty-office  was  erected.  Great 
part  of  it  is  fiuished,  and  it  H  considered 
a  splendid  improvement:  it  is  to  be 
continued  t-t  the  Cbi^>ore  bridge.  Lient. 
Scbalch  is  to  moke  a  canal  from  Chit- 
pore  by  tlie  Saltwater  Lake,  across  the 
Sunderbunds  to  Culua,  to  loin  the  river 
that  passes  by  Comraercouy,  and  which 
is  always  open.  He  is  to  niiake  another 
from  ToU/s  Nullah  to  Cliannel  Creek, 
to  cross  Sau^r  to  the  New  Ancbora^ 
communicatmg  by  branches  with  Dia- 
iBood  Harbour  Md  Culpee.    Another 
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great  improvement  io  coiitempUtion,  it 
a  road  from  the  Cbowringhee  g^afie-Wiay 
road,  to  proceed  in  a  straigbt  Ime  to  the 
old  Garden  Reach  road,  where  it  tunu 
suddenly  at  the  gate  faito  Kyd's  Yard. 
We  are  cetCfaig  iron  chain  suipension 
bridges  throws  orer  Tolly's  and  vari6u8 
other  Nullahs.  We  shall  presently  have 
a  road  from  Park  Street  to  the  New 
Square  in  Dhnrumtolah,  and  thence  on 
to  the  Dum  Dum  road.  Another  is  me- 
ditated nearer  the  Chitpore  road.-  The 
Committee  have  cleared,  raised,  and 
drained  Sbort*s  Baaaar,  and  are  likely 
to  make,  at  least,  two  lacks  of  rupees 
by  the  re-sale  of  the  nound.  They  have 
penetrated  Chowringbee  with  nkads  in 
varioM  directions^  and  every  road  be- 
comes forthwith  a  new  street,  ao  that 
yoa  might  travel  there  fur  an  hour  with- 
out knowing  where  you  bad  got  to." 

Madras. — The  latest  accounts  from 
Madras  are  dated  the  2d  of  September ; 
and  these  state,  that,  after  one  of  the 
hottest  and  driest  seasons  recollected 
for  many  years  in  that  part  of  India, 
three  days  of  most  refreshing  rain  had 
fallen  there,  just  before  the  date  of  the 
advices  adverted  to,  from  which  great 
TeBef  had  been  derived.  That  most 
dreadful  scourge,  the  cholera  moHms,  had 
broken  out  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships 
Liffey  and  Alligator,  in  Madras  Roads ; 
and  several  cases  bad  terminated  fatally. 
The  ships  had,  in  consequence,  put  to 
sea,  aud  were  cruisdng  m  the  offing, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  produce  a 
favourable  change.  The  expedition  sent 
by  the  Madras  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  necessary  experi- 
ments for  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  at  the  Equator,  had  returned 
to' that  presidency  on  the  5th  June. 

The  troops  in  the  fort  had  also  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  sickness,  and 
some  casualties  had  pccorred. 

On  the  ^  of  April,  a  meeting  of 
nierchaots  took  place  at  Madras »  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  cqusideration 
a  letter  from  John  Begbie,  secretary  to 
the  East  ludia  Trade  Commitree,  and 
papers  wliicli  accompanied  the  said  let- 
ter, at  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed. 

ResolTed,  1»t— Hiat  it  !•  expeaient  to  co- 
optnrate  generalty  in  the  object*  of  the  society 
In  London,  appointed  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests concerned  in  the  £a&t  India  trade. 

>dly.— That,  with  the  view  of  co-operat!oh, 
this  meetlnj?  shall  Indlvidoally,  and  also  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Arm  to  which  they  i-espcctiveh^'be. 
long-,  transmit  to  their  London  correspo&d«its, 
all  rach  saggostioBs  ahd  hrfbrmatloii  as  May  ap- 
yctt  eol^iecte<  Witt  the  interiits  or  East  lofta 


tiada  aad  sUpplBg,  in  erdcr  thai  the  saae  auty 

1m  BiaAe  kaovra,lo  the  soelety  at  Imbm; 

adly^That,  with  the  view  of  farther  eo- 
oparaUoD^  this  me^tfag  ahall,  thenielTes,  con- 
tribute, and  will  receive  ceatributioaa  from 
others,  towaxda  the  support  of  the  East  India 
Trade  Society. 

4tbly.— That  a  book  be  opened  at  the  Ex- 
chaage,  to  receive  the  snbseriptiona  of  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  inclined  to  support  the  insti- 
tntioni  theamooat  so  subscribed  to  be  collected 
and  remitted  by  the  treasurer  hereafter  ap- 
pointed. 

6thly.— That  this  meeting  approving,  as  it 
does,  the  whole  tenour  of  proceedings  adopted 
by  the  London  society,  see,  with  particular  satis- 
faction, their  zeal. in  proeecuting  the  very  im- 
portant objecU  of  obtaining  an  equalixatioa  of 
duties  on  East  and  West  India  sugars,  and  relief 
firom  the  eneessive  charge,  both  of  time  aad 
money,  inenrred  at  the  East  India  docks.  . 

etUy^-^Tbat  in  eider  to  obtain  the  oo-opcra« 
tien  of  peraons  hitercsted  ia  the  East  India 
trade,  who  happen  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
presidency,  in  meannos  for  its  support,  the 
editiai  of  the  diOereat  newspapers  be  invited  to 
pubKah  the  proocodings  of  the  London  com- 
mittee, or  such  bends  as  may  be  convenient, 
together  with  these  resolutioas,  for  general  hi- 
fomatioa. 

7thly.^*That  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  jadicious  and  zealuua  efforts 
of  the  London  sociity,  to  extend,  improve  and 
secure  the  trade,  brtvreen  the  mother  coantry 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  offers  the  asiuremces 
of  cordial  co>operation  in  the  importnnt  object, 

8thly. — lliat  Messrs.  Colvin  and  Co.  be  ap- 
pointed treasurers,  tu  collect  the  ram^  sub- 
scribed, and  to  remit  the  same  to  the  Loadeo 
society. 

9thly^-That  Mr.  Pahner  be  re<|uested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resohitioBs  to  the  Loa- 
don  society. 

Accounts  had  reached  Madras,  from 
Agra,fvhicU  slated  that  a  serious  atfray 
had  takeu  place  in  the  beginDing  of 
July,  ou  the  Bhuripore  frontier,  Iw  the 
audden  incursions  of  a  party  or  the 
Bhurtporcan  troops  into  the  jageer  of 
the  nabob,  Ah  mud  Bhux  Khan,  a  feu- 
datory of  the  Hritibb  government,  in 
^hich  many  \i\ts  were  lost,  aud  much 
cruelty  was  exercised  by  the  Bburtpo- 
rean  croopa. 

Bombay.— By  the  latest  accounts  from 
Bombay,  we  Jearn,  that  ou  the  18tli  of 
May,  a  very  serious  lire  broke  out  among 
the  cotton  bales  piled  on  the  Bombay 
Green,  which,  in  the  space  of  half  an 
lioui-,  reduced  many  hundred  baks  to 
ashes ;  and  many  thousand  bales  of  un- 
acrewed  cotton,  toj;€ther  with  the  arse- 
nal, the  public  oHices  of  government, 
the  custom-house,  the  theatre,  and 
other  valuable  buildings  surrounding 
the  spot,  were  only  preserved  from  tk- 
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Btructioii  by  the  tctive  exertioos  of  the 
InhabitaBti, .  It  wu  ctlculsted  that 
about  6000  bales  of  cOttoD,  and  tix  or 
ecvea  hmidred  biles  of  rue,  were  de* 
atroyed*  Letters  received  at  Bumbae 
from  Moradabad  itate»  that  altboai^h 
the  weather  bad  been  very  sultry  In  that 
dUtPict,  }';  -...;  the  '^ttium oontiiiued 
healthy. 

A  subscription  had  been  set  onfbot  at 
Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  raisin*;  fUnds 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  tne  late 
Stephen  Babiugton,  esq.  of  thecitil  ser- 
vice, who  died  there  in  June  1822.  The 
sum  <if  13,500  rupees  bad  beetk  raiseri 
for  this  purpose,  M'2oL  sterlin|f  of  which 
had  been  remitted  by  the  management 
to  B.  Babiugtoo,  esq.  of  Alder m anbury, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  wh^  has 
been  requested  to  employ  i^  sculptor  of 
the  first  emiueoce  in  the  execuiioa  of 
the  work. 

SuUic  I;u  1  lilic  >  aad  broken ovt  among 
the  native  powers,  and  the  Bajah  Kun* 
)et  Singh  had  marched  early  in  Aprils 
with  kis  whole  force  of  cavalry,  iolauT 
try  and  artillery,  to  subdue  the  mottu<r 
talneers  and  DooMies,  On  his  arrival  at 
the  village  of  fiiguore,.he  held  a  con-* 
lultation  with  his  general,  De wan  Singh, 
t>n  the  sul^ectof  the  expedition;  after 
which,  Futteh  Singh,  the  chief  of  Al- 
trab,  was  admittied  into  his  presenee« 
He  come  as  envoy  from  the  chief  of 
Bignore,  to  convey  nis  submission  to  the 
Rttjah,  and  tolicit  his  forgiveness j, 
^h\ch  was  granted,  after  the  offer  or 
various  preseuts  as  tribute.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  vakeel  of 
dolat  Singh's  widow,  Iwallah  Singh, 
"with  a  body  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  her  Talook,  and  the 
DaroMh  of  Theytira  Rivet  was  or- 
dered to  collect  boats  If o^  the  crossing  of 
the  grand  army.  Sabse<)uDnt  accounts 
announce  the  arrival  of  these  forces,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Cabo«>l,  towards  the 
end  of  Apiil,  and  that  an  engagement 
had  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
Dooranies  on  the  20th  of  that  month, 
which  had  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
Iho  latter,  with  the  loss  of  25,000  men. 
After  this  victory,  the  Uaiah  entered  the 
Cabool  territories,  and  the  latter  sove- 
reign had  retired  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  non-payipent  of  the  sti* 
|>Mlated  tribute  was  the  occasion  of  these 
hostilities. 

'Mr.  Jenkins,  the  rtsldcnt  at  Nagporei 
bad  gone  a  tour  in  the  district  of  Chu-* 
tinghur,  with  a  view  of  inspecting  the 
stmrccs  of  the  Maha  Nuddea,  the  Suaoa, 
and  the  Neibudda.  The  former  of 
these  he  hat!!  effected,  and  wes  fast  ap* 
]>roachliig  the  olher  objeeta  «f  hit  visits 


He  waa  aeeoBBpaikied  fay  it  firofestiaiial 
gentlemaii,  fumisked  wiw  tlie  nacmarj 
uMtraments  for  Meaturi^g  the  heighii 
pf  mountains. 

An  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
was  made  public  at  Bombay,  on  the 
1  Uh  of  July,  limiting  the  contiimatiot 
in  ofiice  of  the  members  of  the  Meitical 
Board  to  four  years,  aAer  which  tbejr 
are  to  retire,  or  return  to  their  duties  of 
surgeons. 

The  ship  Wellington,  Maawell,  on 
her  passage  firom  Aitavia;  to  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island,  was  stmck  by  light- 
niog  off  the  Sambilaus,  which  <Ld  eon- 
siderable  damage  to  the  yessei  and 
various  parts  of  the  rigging.  It  it  re- 
markable^  thstt  although  two  men  were 
below  near  the  pumps,  whcn^  the  s«U 
phur  exploded,  and  many  of  the  crew  oa 
deck  near  the  spot  where  the  splinters 
were  flying  about,  no  accident  occurred 
to  any  one  on  board. 

Ceylm.—On  the  21st  of  May  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  bouse  of  Lieut-CoL 
Campbell,  at  Korregal,  which,  notwith* 
standing  every  assistance  rendered  by 
the  inhabitanU  and  troops,  totalljr  d^ 
atroyed  the  whole  of  the  premises. . 

Accounts  had  reached  Ceylon,  of  the 
overflowing  of  the  Gendura  river,  which 
had  done  very  considerable  damage  to 
the  neighbourhod.  The  poorer  claaeea 
of  the  Galle  and  Mature  districts  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  collectors  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  had  hastened  to  reu- 
der  such  relief  as  the  necessities  of  the 
case  required. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ramapoora  had  suffered  materially  by 
a  similar  inundation  of  the  Kaloo  Gan* 
gha;  many  of  the  buildings  at  that 
place,  although  situated  considerably 
above  the  rise  of  the  riyer,  having  beea 
(m  many  hours  undeir  water ;  among 
the  number  were  the  -cutcberry  and 
hospital  of  the  station.  The  water  be- 
gan to  subside  on  the  26th  of  iU^y,  and 
we  are  hap^.y  to  learn,  that  only  Ms  bu^^ 
man  lives  were  lost  in  this  calamitoua 
occurrence.  The  loss  of  Cattle  and 
^rain,  and  the  destruction  of  habita* 
tions,.  is  stated  to  be  altogether  unpre- 
cedented in  extent. 

Reports  had  reached  Colombo,  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  of  an  attempted  in- 
surreciion  having  commenced  on  the 
north-western  port  of  the  province  of 
Matila,  by  an  assemblage  of  people, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  near  Pal* 
denea,  headed  by  a  priest,  and  pro* 
claiming  a  ^ialabar,  said  to  be  a  rela- 
tion of  the  former  royal  family  of  Kandy, 
The  Gvvenuacat  ^as  awaiey  for  sertral 
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d^mMbrt,  tlud  a  riot  of  tUt  iittvFt 
iva«  OB  fsot,  and  tba  lUsident  had  taken 
neasures,  and  teeured  aiaay  of  tba 
ooBtpiffatoia.  Tbe  priett,  abovemco^ 
tionedy  waa  oaa  of  tha  pertoas  the  Re* 
tident  had  ordered  to  be  teizcdy  and 
hearing  of  the  metseag^ri  bein^  neap) 
be  rao  off,  and  exerted  bis  iofltieooe  to 
ooUect  tlM  mol).  Ha  wat,  bowever, 
iiibteqtieutljr  secured,  and  many  other 
arrests  had  taken  plaee;  and  Colonel 
Staekpoole,  the  eommaudant  of  the  dis- 
triet,  stated  that  an  active  pursuit  was 
raakinf  after  other  of  tbe  conspirators. 

JtfolMra.— The  latest  arrivals  from 
thb  aettlement  are  of  a  very  unlkvour' 
able  nalure.  Tbe  death  of  the  Governor 
had  tbrriwn  the  place  into  tbe  greatest 
eonfosioa,  and  the  whole  of  the  Dutch 
officers  and  troops  had  rope  to  Batavia, 
to  endeavour  to  obtaia  Uie  loog  arrears 
of  pay  due  to  thsm,  tbe  settlement  of 
MsJacca  being  entirely  drained  of  every 
dollar^  In  eoasequence  of  iliis  desertion 
on  the  part  of  ihe  troops,  the  nierchanis 
and  inlMbitaots  had  become  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  •pro- 
party,  and  the  greater  number  of  those 
o# eminence  were  emigrating  to  Singa- 
pore. It  was,  however,  expected,  that 
a  new  garrison  woidd  be  dispatclied 
from  Batavia,  with  a  temporary  Go- 
vernor, and  tbe  arrival  of  these  were 
earnestly  prayed  for  by  those  individualt, 
the  nature  of  whose  property  prohibited 
their  accompanying  the  other  emigrants. 

Singapan. — Leturs  from  Singapore, 
dated  in  July  last,  give  a  very  favour^ 
able  accoimt  of  tbe  commerce  of  that 
island.  It  appears  by  accurate  state- 
meats,  that  not  less  than  130,629  tons 
of  shipping  were  employed  in  tbe  year 
1622,  in  the  trade  of  that  island,  and 
that  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports amooBted  to  8,568,172  Spanish 
doHars.    Fourteen  hundred  tons  of  pep- 

?er,  13,526  peculs  of  tin,  and  nearly 
000  tons  of  sugar,  were  exported-; 
while  India  piece  gf>ods,  td  tbe  value 
of  nearly  half  a  miUion  of  Spanish  dol- 
larSy  and  Brhifth  piece  goods,  amount- 
ing to  above  two  laos  and  a  half  of 
Spaniah  dollars,  were  imported  during 
the  same  period. 

Bummtm^-^By  aoeounU  from  Padang, 
to  Aim  and' of  May,  it  appears  that  the 
late  insiNvection  there  was  of  a  very 
aenoos  nsHire,  tbe  Dateh  EurepHm 
troops^  to>  the  mimherof  one  thousand 
mcn^  hairing  been  defeated  in  the  n- 
Budtanewis  attack  they  had  made  on 
tha  diaaiRreted  in  the  Interior,  with 
the  loss  ef  oae  handred  aud  eigh^ 
six  avea  MM  emd  wounded,  and  f&oar 
ficect  oC  «rtlilary»  Ttoa  of  tho  belt 


Dutch  bficers  werekHlad  in  this  unfop* 
tnnate  affair,  and  nine  wounded.  Tha 
subsequent  accounts  from  Sumatra| 
to  tbe  20tb  of  August,  sute,  that  the 
natives  still  continued  very  trouble* 
some  in  the  interior  of  Padang,  aud  that 
they  had  been  successful  in  destroying  a 
number  of  the  Dutch  troops  by  skir« 
mishes.  ReioforoemeDts  of  European 
troops  were  anxiously  looked  for  from 
Batavia,  to  enable  the  Dutch  Govern'* 
ment  to  resist  successfully  the  offensive 
operations  commenced  by  the  peoi>te  of 
padang. 

ifatevia.— Letters  from  Batavia  states 
that  in  order  to  pomote  the  direct  trade 
from  Europe  and  America,  wiib  the 
Dutch  East  India  [possess ions,  the  Go- 
vernment had  determined  that,  from 
last  September,  all  woullen  and  cotton 
goods  manufactured  in  Europe,  and 
coming  from  a  port  to  the  east  of  the  ' 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  pay  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent.  H  imported  in  Nether- 
land  ships,  and  20  per  cent,  if  imported 
in  foreigti  ships.  It  >^a9  also  resolved, 
that  from  the  12th  of  August,  coffee  ex- 
ported by  foreign  vessids  to  any  port, 
not  in  the  Netheriands,  should  jpay  an 
export  duty  of  five  florins  per  scihiL 

rhiUippine  Utandt. — Letters  from  these 
Islands,  to  the  end  of  June,  contiuil 
further  accounts  of  the  late  revolt  tbere^ 
to  which  we  alluded  in  o^r  last  Number. 
The  insurrection  first  discovered  itself 
in  the  revolt  of  part  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments in  garrison  there,  but  the  Go- 
vernor, Martinez,  put  an  end  to  it  In  a 
few  hours,  by  the  execution  of  twenty* 
three  persons,  two  of  whom  were  ofBcers, 
and  twenty-oqe  Serjeants.  These  were 
immediately  shot,  but  the  soldieris  and 
corporals  iuvolved,  were,  through  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  who  could 
ill  spare  them,  pardoned.  Many  opi- 
nions were  expressed  as  to  the  causa 
aud  object  of  this  insurrection ;  but  the 
general  impressioti  seemed  to  be,  that 
it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural  de- 
sire of  freedom  evinced  by  th^  Metisse 
inhabitants.  Rigorous  measures  were 
takinf,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion, 
that  these  Metisse  still  had  some  secret 
plot  on  foot,  whicn  threatened  to  wrest 
this  valuable  possetston  from  Spaiti; 
and  the  ibrmldanle  numbers  of  these  peo- 
ple in  the  Islands,  estimated  at  three 
millions,  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
adoption  of  precantionaiy  measures.    " 

Canton* — ^By  the  arrival  of  tbe  Easrt 
India  Company's  ship  Thames,  from 
China,  we  have  accounts  from  Caajton 
to  the  3d  of  August.  We  learn  hyihim 
arrival,'  that  another  misunderst^Qdini^ 
¥fith  tha  Chineie  GovanuoeiK  wai  fore* 
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boded,  Mspecflng  the  iBdividaal^^  con  • 
cerned  in  the  affray  with  the  Topase 
frigate.  It  appears  that  this  aftair  has 
by  no  tteans  been  for^tcn  by  the  Cid- 
ttese  Authoritiet,  though  p^nerally  un- 
derstood to  have  been  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged. On  the  arrival  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  river  of  Canton ,  which  took  ]dace 
in  June,  a  personwaa  sent  on  board  i>y 
the  Vieeroy,  to  inouire  whether  they 
had  brduffht  out  witn  them  the  *'  mur- 
derers" of  these  persons  who  feU  in  the 
affray,  and  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  deliver  them  up  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  Chinese.  It  appears  from  the  com- 
municatioBS  of  this  Enroy,  that  when 
the  Chinese  Government  suffered  the 
aflhir  to  rest  last  year,  they  understood 
it  was  a  measure  fuUy  agreed  on  that  the 
ships  of  the  next  season  should  bring  out 
the  offenders,  to  bedealt  with  as  the  law 
of  China  directs.  The  Commander  of 
the  Thames  answered  the  requsition, 
by  stathig,  that  Ms  ship  was  not.  the 
first  of  tt^  new  season,  but  the  last  of 
the  preceding  one,  havin^^  them,  de* 
tained  an  unusual  time  on  the  voyage, 
and  with  this  answer  the  Vioeroy  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied,  lu  the  ki^iin- 
ning  of  August,  however^  befi^re  the 
Thames  cleared  with  her  cargo,  the 
ship  Bombay,  which  was  in  re&ty  the 
first  vessel  of  the  new  season,  arrived 
in  the  Canton  river,  when  the  appHca- 
tion  was  re^peat«d,  and  met  with  a  r<*ply 
so  little  satisfactory  to  the  Viceroy,  that 
he  refused  to  let  the  Bombay  proceed  to 
the  Boas,  the  eutrance  of  Canton  river, 
And  that  ship  was  thereibre  compelled 
to  lie-to  off  Lintin,  with  little  proba- 
bility of  being  allowed  to  take  w  her 
cargo.  It  does  not  appear,  liowcver, 
tliat  the  trade  was  actually  stopped,  at 
the  date  of  the  Thames  saiting,  the 
Bombay  having  managed  to  proceed/or 
Macao,  with  a  view  of  makmg  tbe  ex- 
periment. The  other  ships  which  had 
arrived  subsequently  to  the  Bcmibay, 
were  waiting  the  result*  wishing  to  as* 
certlUn,  of  course,  what  measure  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Viceroy  with  regard 
to  that  ship.  The  mosi  violent  conduct 
was  apprehended  on  his  part,  and  it  was 
expe<^  ^that  the  whole  of  the  Hong 
merchants  would  be  sent  to  P^kin,  to 
answer  for, the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  revival  of  this  question  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government,  is 
merely  with  a  view  of  obtaining  numey 
from  the  British  factory.  If  a  com- 
pliance with  this  view,  by  the  payment 
of  money,  in  the  present-instance,  would 
put  mn  end  to  the  pretended  claim,tit 
woulfl  perhiipt  ^  g09d  poUc^  ^  thf 


pwt  of  6ie  Company's  F^tocy  to  yield 
it)  but  as  it  would  must  certainly  ouly 
lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  demand  in 
the  next  teason,  until  at  ^en;(th  it  as- 
sumed the  appearance,  and  very  prol>a- 
bly  wouklend  in  the  actual  creation  of 
a  yeariy  .tribute,  it  ougU  to  belaud 
most  Itkdy  wiU  be  combated  in  its  pre- 
sent stage,  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
EaglaiKU  the  accused  having  already 
undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  Court  Mar- 
tial, and  found  innocent  of  any  crime. 
The  Company's  Malua  Opium  had  ris<Bn 
at  Canton  to  1460  dollars,  and  De- 
maun  Opium  to  1300  dollars  per  cwt. 
The  quantity  of'  Bombay  Cotton  on 
hand  was  very  considerabljB,  and  a  fall 
in  price  was  consequently  expepted^e^ 
soon  as  the  supply  of  the  present  season 
should  begiu  to  arrive. 

Mew  Stmth  ffoiss.— From  Port  Dal- 
rymple,  under  date  of  the  30th  of  May, 
we  learn,  that  great  encoursgemejut  is 
l^en  there  to  mechanics,  who  were 
WH7  scarce  throughout,  New  Holland. 
The  letters  state,. that. any  carpenter, 
amith,  bricklayer,  mason,  or  cabinet- 
maker, who  could  raise  mouey  enough 
to  pay  for  his  passage,  though  he 
should  arrive  there  without  a  shilling, 
might  immediately  live  in  affluence, 
eomparcd  with  -his  present  state  in 
England,  and  need  not  wait  a  day 
after  landiug  for  work.  Married  me- 
ohanicsare  particularly  recommended 
.to  go  out,  as  the  expense  of  a  wife 
and  family  is  not|)ing,  a^d  women,  how- 
ever abundant  in  Europe,  are  stated  to 
be  very  scarce  iu  that  part  of  our  Aus- 
tralasian dominions.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  these  letters  will  con- 
firm this  last  assertion : — *'  If  a  few 
hundred  young  womeo,  without  hopes 
in  England,  would  have  jeuterprisc 
enough  to  come  here,  they  would  get 
husbands  imipediate^,  and  their  con- 
ditiott  would  be  incalculably  mended. 
Service  and  subsistence  they  would  im- 
mediately ^d,  and  the  men  would  n«tt 
.be  long  in  findine  them*  Among  the 
numerous  wanu  of  this  island,  the  want 
of  women  is  the  most  urgent,  and  the 
most  pimkioui.  They  would  be  infi- 
nitely useful  in  correcting  the  h^^i^Ufi 
of  drunlosnness,  and  the  idleness  and 
wastefulness  of  the  lower  cla^.of  >e^ 
lers.  The  mechanics  should,  i  f  a  vessel 
is  to  be  met  with  for  this  port,,  come  hen^ 
for  it  is  here  they  aie  mos(  wanted.  If 
they  oannot  come  heredirect,  they  should 
go  to  HobartTown,  and  work  there  .a 
abort  time,  if  destitute  iQf  money,  to 
raise  the  means  of  traveUing  here :  a 
portion  of  ^  woiaeo  should.comi^  h^r^ 
|h«  Uopgv  ponigp  gq  ^  Hi^Mtft  Yowiu 
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Filly  -woifthl  fittd  servke  and  good  siri)- 
siftteDce  here  at  once,  and  huslMUMls  pre- 

AFRICA  AND  ITS  ISLANDS* 

Cmpe  if  Gtod  iAqM.— At  the  Commer- 
cial Halt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  most 
■umeffoas  and  bi^ly  respectable  Meet^ 
iag  of  the  Vine  Growers,  Merchantf , 
and  others  interested  in  the  Wine  Trade, 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  Oct.,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
against  the  additioaal  duty  which  His 
Majesty's  GoTemment  had  b^n  urred 
to  impose  on  Cape  wines,  oS7L  sterlmg 

ET  pipe  for  the  first  ^ear,  and  7L  more 
r  the  second  year,  m  addition  to  the 
presentduty  of  14/..  ntakinein  the  whole 
S8/.  The  appeal,  it  is  bebeved,  wUl  be 
forwmrded  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Goremor.  It  forcibly  points  out  the 
itaeiritable  rain  that  an  addkioual  duty 
oo  Cape  wine  must  bring  on'tha  colony. 
By  acoovBts  from  Graham's  Town  we 
learn,  that  a  very  dreiuiAil  calamity  bad 
befellen  the  settlement.  A  flood,  the 
result  of  ten  days  incessant  rain,  had 
desolated  the  fiaee  of  the  country,  and 
blasted  all  the  prospecU  Of  industry  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Indeed,  so  ex- 
tensive was  the  damage,  that  it  i^i^ars 
utterly  impossible  for  the -colonists  to 
t^trieve  their  losses  without  assistance 
firom  this  oouatry,  and  the  adoption  of 
iBdulgeBt  measures  by  the  Colonial  Go* 
vernraeat.  There  is  scarcely  a  habita- 
tion left  tenable  throughout  the  district 
of  Albany ;  all  are  more  or  less  damaged, 
many  in«lparably  so ;  and  a  consider- 
lible  number  destroyed  altogether.  The 
^hole  extent  of  tillage  in  the  district  is 
more  or  less  damaged ;  highly  Cultivated 
iaclosures  are  represented  to  have  had 
the  whole  of  their  upper  soil  swept  en- 
tirely from  the  surface,  and  banks  and 
fences  of  every  description  were  pros- 
trate. The  gardens  planted  on  the  banks 
ef  the  riv«rs  for  convenient  access  to 
water  have  universally  suffered ;  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  occupied  and  culti- 
vated liice  of  the  district  is  stated  to 
present  a  frightftil  picture  of  desolation. 
In  addition  to  this  severe  visitation, 
the  rust  has  again  attacked  the  com, 
making  the  fourth  season  of  blight; 
while  &e  Caffres  in  onintemipted  |pre- 
datory  incursions  were  gradually  with- 
drawing all  the  cattle  from  the  district, 
to  increase  the* misery  of  the  ill-fated 
colonists  ;  thMe  acooants  bear  date  in 
October.  The  settlers  at  Algoa  Bay 
were  also  far  from  fmisptrous,  and  it 
appeared  probable  that  place  would  soon 
dwitidle  into  iasigni#cance,  if  it  did  not 
bacome  altogether  deserted.  The  loss 
of  Sir  Rofone  Doiddn  was  seveidyfolt 
Ormu  Hfrald,  Vol,  L 


by  the  settlers ;  for  duriag  his  govern- 
ment at  the  Cape  every  aid  was  ren- 
dered them  in  'time  of  need,  but  Lord 
Charles  SooMrset  is  represented  as  be- 
ing more  anxious  to  breed  running- 
horses  than  to  guard  the  interestS4;>f  his 
fellow-beiBgs.  * 

In  our  last,  we  gave  an  account  it  tlK 
irruption  of  a  strange  nation  of  savages, 
who  were  bending  their  way  by  the  route 
of  Lattakoo  to  the  British  settlement. 
Recent  accounts  have  bcougbt  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  incursion,  which  are  of 
considerable  interest.    By  the  latest  in- 
telligence, it  appears  that  Mr.  Moffiat, 
one  of  the  missionaries  at  Lattakoo^ 
thought  it  necesaayy  to  obtain  accurate 
inforasation  respectmg  these  invaders, 
who,  in  their  progreu,  had  destroyed 
Kurrechane,   Baridongs,    and  varioua 
other  tribes ;  and  tha(«fore  he  set  out 
on  horseback,   in  company  with  Mr. 
Tboaspson,  an   English  gentleman  of 
Cape  Town,  to  reconnoitre.    The  result 
of  the  information  so  obtained,  was  laid 
befbee  the  peo]^e  of  Lattakoo,  by  the 
Idnr,  Mateeoe,  m  a  public  meeting  call- 
ed for  that  purpose,  whclh  it  was  deter- 
mined  to   prepare   for   their   defence 
against  the  coming  enemy.   Mr.  Moffat 
mso  repaired  to  Sob  missionary  settle- 
ment at  GriquaTown,  and  having  in- 
formed the  people  of  the  danger,  and 
tbat  the  enemy  had  entered  Old  Latta- 
koo, an  armed  body  of  about  100  men 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Moffat,  proceeded  to  the 
spot.    On  the  S|ilth  of  June,  the  party 
proceeded  as  for  as  the  Malaforeen  river, 
and  the  next  morning  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send 
forward  one  or  two  of  their  number  un- 
armed, with  a  view  of  conferring  with 
the  savages,  who  were  now  known  to  be 
of  the  Maatatee  nation.    This  plan  of 
padficatkmwas,  however,  frustrated  by 
^e  savages,  who  broke  out  into  a  most 
hideous  yell,  and  attacked  the  messen- 

grrs.  .  Oit  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the 
riquas  mounted  their  horses  and  ap- 
proached within  150  yards  of  the  sa- 
vages, who  immediately  renewed  their 
dreadfol  howl  throughout  their  right 
and  left  win8:s,  and  discharged  a  flight 
of  arrows.  Their  appearance  somewhat 
daunted  the  Griquas,  and  made  them, 
on  the  first  attack,  retreat  a  few  yards  ; 
but  the  Europeans  commencing  firing, 
several  of  the  Mantatees  fell,  and  the 
wings  drew  back.  It  was  expected  the 
firing  of  the  muskets  would  have  put 
them  to  flight,  but,  oo^the  contrary,  it 
appeared  to  ins|Mre  diem  with  despera- 
tion, and  they  advanced  again  with  such 
fury  as  to  compel  the  Griquas  to  yetrcat. 
^B 
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The  HHnf ,  h<»we¥«r,  i^nyred  very  de« 
ttructlve ;  many  of  their  chiefs  fell  vic> 
iims,  although  they  ttill  putbed  forward. 
'  After  a  coDlUet  of  two  hours  and  a  half 
'-  the  savages  rave  way,  taking  a  weaterly 
direction,  which  was  intercepted  by  the 
horsemen  ;  thev  then  descended  towards 
A  ravine,  which  they  crossed,  and  were 
again  intercepted.  This  rendered  tbem 
perfectly  desperate,  and  they  again  at-* 
tacked,  but  were  repidsed  with  consi- 
derable loss,  which  put  them  completely 
to;  flight.  They  retreated  tiirough  Old 
Lattakoo,  where,  joining  ^e  party  they 
bad  left  there  before  the  bat^,  they 
let  fire  to  the  town,  and  retreated  in  an 
InmeMe  body  northward.'  The  Griquaa 
continued  to  pursue  them  about  aigbt 
miles,  and  though  tb^  f emained  despe- 
rate, yet  tbey  were  ttUcd  with  terror, 
leat,  as  tbey  expressed  it,  the  thunder 
and  l^btning  should  overtake  them. 
These  bartwrous  peopk  were  extremdy 
numerous,  amounting  to  at  least  tO,(M0 
of  botti  sexes.  The  men  were  taB  and 
tobuBt.  perfectly  biaek,  and  smeared 
-with  ebarcoal  and  grease.  Tbdr  dresa 
consisted  of  prepared  hides  banging 
double  oyer  their  shoulders^  but  during 
the  engagement  tbey  were  naked,  ex^ 
cept  a  small  skin  about  tbekr  mididUety 
and  a  ooekade  of  black  ostrich  £eathera 
en  their  heads.  Their  omamenta  are 
large  copper  rings,  about  ttgbt  in  num- 
ber, ruuod  their  necks,  with  numerooa 
arm,  leg,  and  ear-rhigs,  of  the  same 
material.  Their  weapons  wcse  speara, 
sjies,  and  ebibs,  and  in  many  ef  the  lat** 
ter  were  b^me  Ibstened  entiade,  likn  a 
lldda,  but  move  cirrulav  and  sharp  an 


the  hibabitanm  wer«  in  the  nninymf nt 
of  excellent  health  at  the  depaitura  of 
the  last  advices. 

AfricoM  CsaK.i-/rhe  acconati  from  the 
African  coast  are  both  copious  and  in- 
tereftiBg.  We  are  gratifiad  ii|  ftndingy 
by  the  latest  fait^gcnce,  that  Siarm 
Leone  was  rapidly  rising  in  imfk>rtanccv 
and  that  the  govenMir  of  that  settlement 
bad  rendered  himself  acceptabk  to  .the 
colonists,  by  bis  attentmn  and  asskiuity 
to  their  intereau.  The  fover  whicb  ImhL 
broken  out  in  May,  though  attended 
with  some  mortality,  bad  not  been  sa 
serious  as  was  rcpresenled.  Sir  Cbarica 
M^Caithv,  the  gurccnor,  waa,  as  usual, 
empfoyed  in  toum  of  in 


the  outside^  Their  lanrnage  appcaaed 
ta  be  only  anaHier  diatoct  of  the  Boa* 
cbuann.  Mostof  iliem  were  suflforing 
yitom  famine,  so  much  so  thai  maanr^  in 
the  heat  of  batlAe,  seisedl  piaoes  of  rev 
meat,  and  with  the  utmost  avidity  da<- 
vDured  tbem.  TbeOriqnas  mokfiam 
tbe  invaden  about  10#«  head  of  eatlla, 
w^ich  they  bad  obtained  flpom  vacioas 

Isle  of  ff  onr  e.-— The  aMomts  from  the 
Isle  of  France  reaeh  to  the  end  of  Apidl. 
The  regoilatious  there  c<Hitinned  vciy 
strict  as  tu  vcssela  when  they  ftast  ar- 
rived beirif^  sulifeot  to  the  inspection  ef 
a  medical  man,  en  account  of  tbc 
Cholera  Murbas  having  been  btougbt 
f^om  Ceylon  ta  that  Island  a  season  or 
two  back,  by  which  12,000  hMlividttals 
were  destroyed.  The  island  Is  amted 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state;  two 
French  operas  were  perforated  tbere 
every  week,  and  the  wvole  toloi^  was 
very  ray.  All  provbions  oammandfd  a 
very  high  pmc,  tnm  tMr  Kwchj^  but 


•township  to  township,  athnnlatiQf  every 
beneficial  eaevtiaB  by  bis  .< 


by] 
Even  in  the 
August,  wUcb  is  reckoned  tba 
pemieiotts  ef  the  miny  seaaon^  bn 
^ited  the  towns  of  iUmey  and  Wal- 
lington,  and  the  neoonnt  of  tbia  tour  ia 
extremely  intemaling.  Kiaacy*.  during 
ttie  last  year,  has  been  nnidi  improved^ 
new  streets  bavw  been  formed,  new  ear- 
dens  established^  and  bnndreda  nC  new 
laees  enliven  the  seene.  AtWelUngton, 
the  dnngeranararvine,  whicb  impaded  ao 
miieb  tba  comnwmiealtan,  bad  been 
vendered  pamabk  bynstone  aivb  tbewn 
over  it,  and  a  fepilar  cnrnact  rond 
which  runs  theougb  adeUgbtful  comstsry. 
In  September,  tba  goinmor  coawpenfind 
a  tour  in  the  maantam  estahHsbmfnta, 
In  tba  comae  of  wbicb  he  visiited  |»d 
insnected  tba  towna  of  Qoucester, 
Bathurst,  and  I^ropold  t  and  by  occn- 
skmal  attendoni  of  this  kind^  bis  £3(0^ 
lency  bad  powerfully  caatrtbnied  to  tba 
Internal  pvosperi^  of  tba  cokNiy. 

Sir  Chadea  bad  held  a  gokl  nlafff 
wbkb  was  attended  by  many  of  tne  na- 
tive chiefs  and  geld  merebanis,  at  wbioh 
the  former  were  strong^  reeammedded 
by  tba  gawamar  tu  cnoanragn'  the  cidii* 
•vat!on  of  white  noai  aa  tb^  onlji  meana 
of  giving  a  great  eatt naion  ta  that 
branch  of  ooBMnaree,.  w4iioh  it  was  cs^ 
•ected  it  would  find  ultimately  in  tba 
West  Indim  aad  in  Sui»pe«  Tba  Afin- 
oan  white  rica  was  recknned  much 
superior  to  the  Anmricaa,  and  it  was 
thought  would  fmy  the  gnwmr.  The 
miitivatien  of  cotton  and  coiea  waa  alao 
iweommcnded,  and  the  ehicfa  peomised 
attention  to  tlies*>  biancbcs  of  isnltuff* 
A  mittian  had  been  sent,  ta  Amasab, 
one  of  the  natifwcfaieii»  complaining  of 
•his  intemiplinip  the  progrem  of  tba  g^ald 
maaohanta  tbimigb  his.  cmmtr^  'ibis 
the  efaief  daniad,  and  .gave  assnsancea 
4a  bia  .friendly  inteodona  towaads  tba 
Mtitb  tettlMfr  The  bcnoAcitl  rwulu 
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of  the  mitilon  were  however  toon  felt, 
bj  the  arrival  of  several  eold  mercbvits 
dbortly  after  its  return.  The  Aahautees 
bad  committed  a  brutal  murder  on  a 
British  serfcant^  which  had  excited 
irreat  iodifrnatioa,  and  Sir  Charles  had 
dirsctcd  Captain  Lains  to  march  from 
Cape  Coast  Castle  against  them.  On 
the  9tb  of  Attgvtt  he  had  advanced  as 
fiir  as  Yancomassee,  near  Mansure,  and 
his  ^pearance  had  brought  the  Ashao- 
tset  to  their  sensesymany  of  their  tribes 
haviaf  returned  to  their  allcfianoe  aod 
made  submissioBy  and  the  i^uilty  per- 
sons having  fled  to  the  interior.  The 
wbHe  force  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  was 
more  than  safRoient  to  set  the  wht^ 
Ashantee  force  at  defiance. 

Ueut.  Col.  Poolmao,  governor  re* 
Beral  at  Elmiaa,  had  died  suddemy, 
not  without  some  suspicion  of  the  nar 
fives  having  poisoned  nim»  they  having 
frequently  expressed  their  detestation 
of  a  governor  who  seemed  inclined  to 
check  their  lawless  pursuits.  This  co<* 
lony  was  therefore  m  a  state  of  great 
confusion. 

We  noticed  in  our  former  Numberi 
the  recent  sickness  in  the  American 
colony  at  Cape  Mcssurada.  From  ac- 
counts since  received,  we  learn  that  the 
condition  of  the  settlers  there  was  most 
desperate,  and  that  the  way  in  which 
the  colony  was  first  peopled  could  lead 
us  to  expect  little  tlMm  iu  speedy 
extinction.  From  these  we  learn,  that 
Certain  Americans  having  purchased  a 
small  tract  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  near  Cape  Messnrada,  colo- 
nized it  with  a  black  and  yellow  popo- 
lation  from  the  Uniteil  Sutes.  These 
unfortunate  wretches,  amounting  to 
about  400,  the  moment  they  laMied, 
fonnd  themselves  in  the  first  place  ex- 
posed to  the  extortion  of  the  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
colony.  The  latter  had  furnished  the 
place  with  the  necessary  provisions  for 
their  support,  but  the  agent  had  bar- 
tered them  away  with  the  natives  for 
bis  own  proftti  and  the  colonists  in  con- 
sequence were  starving*  la  addition  to 
this  scene  of  nsieery,  the  natives,  con- 
ceiving the  Americana  had  cheated 
them  in  the  p«ti«hase  of  the  lands,  had 
made  war  upon  them,  and  were  bunt- 
ing them  down  in  all  directions.  When 
the  last  aecounts  eame  away,  these 
miserable  people,  deserted  by  the 
parent  country,  were  erecting  some 
werkft  round  the  wretched  colU»tioa  of 
hnte  which  tbey  had  called  a  town,and 
had  named  Munrox^wa,  after  the  name 
of  the  present  ArtMrican  President.  They 
tmertalMd  tt»  bop0|  bowevcgy  o£  being 


able  to  offer  any  effecttial  resistance  to 
the  black  swarms  that  surrounded 
them,  and  had  literally  shut  them  up 
in  their  dwelltngs.  This  infant  colony 
the  Americans  had  called  Liberies. 

His  Majesty's  ship,  Owen  GleDdowef,. 
had  captured  three  Spanish,  two  French, 
and  one  Portuguese  vessel,  the  whole 
containing  447  slaves.  This  is  a  small 
number  compared  to  former  captures, 
and  therefore  we  may  indulge  a  reason- 
able hope  thai  the  efforts  of  the  British 
naval  force  have  been  eft'ecLual  in  re- 
tluciup  the  most  brutal,  nefarious,  aud 
atrocious  barler  of  human  beiugs,  by 
appeals  to  the  vices  and  passions  of  the 
uncivilized  chiefs  of  Africa. 

Ca^ie  C«i4.— By  a  letter  recently  receiv- 
ed from  a  Gentleman  from  Cape  Coast, 
of  so  late  a  date  as  the  21st  of  October 
last,  we  are  informed  that  Belzoni  was 
then  at  that  place,  whence  he  was  shortly 
about  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the 
hostility  of  some  of  the  native  tribes,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast,  has 
pot  been  yet  appeased  j  although,  we 
understand,  that  whenever  a  British 
force  appears,  they  immediately  retire. 
Mr.  Robertson,  whose  **  Notes  on 
Africa,"  were  published  about  four  years 
since,  is  now  also  at  Cape  Coast,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Belzoui  will  not 
fail  to  obtain  from  that  gentleman  all 
the  information  possible,  in  aid  of  bis 
undertaking.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Nif^er  will,  we  may  confidently  antici- 
pate, if  Belzoni  be  successful,  be  now 
explored.  Mr*  Robertson  has  long  since 
asserted,  that  the  Niger  discharges  it* 
self  into  the  Gulf  ^  Guinea ;  this  is  veiy 
probable. 

Omery  Xflaacb^— Pursuant  to  an  order 
of  the  Commandant  Geoerai  of  the  Ca" 
naryilslands,  tbelntendantof  the  same 
officiallv  notified  to  the  inhabitants  on 
the  26th  of  Nevember  last,  that  until 
the  King's  pleasure  should  be  known 
on  the  subject,  the  ports  of  these  Islands 
would  be  thrown  open  for  the  admission 
of  foreign  cotton  goods,  on  payment  of 
a  general  revenue  duty  of  fifteen  per 
oent.,  besides  one-half  per  cent.,  con- 
sular duty,  on  their  value,  as  settled 
by  the  tariff,  in  force  in  the  Islands^ 
previous  to  tlie  introduction  of  that 
which  the  Constitulioual  Government, 
circulated  on  the  25th  June  last;  and 
as  cotton  goods  were  the  only  ones  pro* 
bibited  by  the  first  mentioned  tariff,  ii 
follows  that  the  inhabitants  are  now 
allowed  to  speculate  in  merchandise  ol 
every  description,  ejtcept  tobacco.  The 
same  order  confirmed,  until  the  Kin^V 
ptosure  wm  known^  the  exemptton 
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from  aU  port  duties  1iitberto*en)oincd  on 
ibreirn  vessels  touching  at  the  IsUiids, 
for  toe  mere  purpose  of  repairing  da- 
mages or  getting  refreshments,  without 
any  eomtiercial  object  In  Tiew. 

MEDtTERRAKEAN  SETTLEMENTS. 

(MfMo.— Letters  from  Odessa  of  tfae 
30th  of  November,  assert,  that  the  Capi- 
tan  Pasha  bad  been  beheaded  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  consequence  of  his  want 
Of  success  in  the  late  campaign,  and 
that  the  Sultan's  favourite,  Ualeb  £f- 
lendi,  had  been  raised  to  the  post  of 
Grand  Vizier. 

CmsUmtmaple^-^lt  was  reported  at 
Constantinople,  when  the  last  accounts 
came  away,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  applied  to  the  Greek  Chiefs 
for  the  cession  of  one  of  the  islands  for 
the  residence  of  the  Order  of  Malta 
abouttobere-esUblished.  This  intelli- 
f[ence  had  caused  a  great  sensation  in 
the  Divan.  The  Russian  Envoy  had 
not  arrived  at  the  Turkish  capital  at 
the  date  of  the  last  letters,  and  it  was 
feared  that  some  new  sub)^  of  objec* 
tion  bad  occurred,  in  consequence,  to 
the  Russian  Government.  TheCapitan 
Pasha,  had  arrived  at  Constantinople 
with  the  Turiash  fleet,  and  twelve  ves- 
sels as  prizes.  Some  of  the  letters 
Arom  Turkey  stated,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Porte  to  try  pacific  mea- 
sures with  the  Greek  Chiefs  prior  to 
commencing  another  campaign ;  the 
Ottoman  Minister  being  convinced, 
that  the  expenses  attending  the  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  by  force,  were  more  than  the 
actual  possession  would  benefit  the 
Turkish  emoire.  Other  letters,  how- 
ever, give  a  direct  contradiction  to  this, 
by  stating  that  tfae  infidel  army  will  be 
led  the  nest  campaign  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  person.  This  latter  assertion 
we  take  leave  to  doubt,  it  being  the  law 
of  Turkey,  that  the  Grand  Vizier  never 
heads  the  army  unless  the  empire  is  in 
danger.  All  was  tranquil  in  Constan- 
tinople wlien  the  last  accounts  came 
away. 

Smyrna. — ^Nothing  of  importance  had 
occurred  at  Smyrna,  according  to  the 
latest  advices ;  the  citv  enjoyed  tran- 
4)uiUity,  and  the  Franks  pursued  their 
avocations  unmolested.  A  letter  from 
a  mercantile  house  at  Smyrna  states  a 
report  to  be  current  there,  which,  if 
true,  is  of  great  importance,  namelv, 
that  a  small  Greek  squadron  had  blocK- 
aded  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Syritu — ^A  very  abundant  jcoal  mine 
has  just  been  discovered  in  Syria,  a  few 
Buies  from  the  coast^  from  whence  the 


Pasha  of  Egypt  can  draw  tiwb  supplies 
as  will  enable  Mm  to  adopt  more  exten- 
sively tfae  use  of  steam-engines  in  his 
dominions. 

J^iQie.^Letters  from  Egypt  of  the 
2Sth*of  November  stale,  ttiat  there 
were  great  rejoicmgs  on  the  IStfa  of 
that  month  at  Alexandria,  on  account 
of  a  "nctory  gained  by  the  troops  of  the 
Viceroy  over  the  rebels  of  Shendy,  aa 
Abyssinia,  on  the  Nile,  the  place  where 
the  son  of  his  Highness  was  assassin 
nated  last  year.  They  add,  that  the 
Egyptian  general  had  taken  6060  pri^ 
soners,  and  amongst  them  was  the 
Meleck,  or  Prince  of  Shendy,  and  hit 
whole  family.  Measures  are  now  in 
progress,  also,  for  erecting  and  esta- 
blishing a  lazaretto  at  Alexandria.  This 
circumstance  proves  •  incontestibly  tka 
enlightened  mind  of  the  present  Ruler 
in  Egyiprt.    Were  dmilar  measures  of 

Ctcaution  adopted  in  other  ports  in  the 
vact,  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  East 
would  soon  disappear.  It  is  the  fatalism 
of  the  Turks  which  occashNW  the  wide 
and  spreading  ravages  of  the  plagne* 
A  giraffe,  or  cameleopard,was  shipped 
at  Alexandria  for  Constantinople,  as  a 
present  to  the  Grand  Sigmor.  Theves- 
sel  was  lost  off  the  Dardanelles,  but  tfa« 
girafftB  and  twenty-one  Arabian  horaea 
were  brought  safely  to  shore,  andoon* 
ducted  by  land  to  Constantinople. 

Grttce,^^Ahe  cause  of  Greece  and  of 
liberty  goes  on  prosperously,  and  the 
<few,'  led  on  by  patriotism  andthesacred 
principles  they  defsnd,  have  resisted, 
and  resisted  successfully,  the  conntlesB 
*  many*  which  despotism  and  bigotry 
bad  arrayed  against  them.  From  all  the 
statements  that  have  reached  this  coun- 
try, it  is  clear  that  the  late  camnaign  of 
the  Turks  was  a  totid  failure ;  tneir  ar- 
mies have  been  repulsed,  ibcir  navy  has 
been  defeated  and  reduced,  and  the 
fortresses  they  held  have  one  by  one 
begun  to  surrender  to  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  assailants.  To  enter 
into  detail  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 

rce ;  it  will  suffice  that  we  give  a  f«  w  of 
prominent  transactions  which  have 
since  our  last  taken  place  in  the  Greek 
war.  Tfae  important  fortress  of  Corinth 
has  surrendered  ;  Coron  has  sulimitted, 
and  Modon  has  shared  the  same  fhte»  The 
Pasha  of  Scutari  has  been  defeated  in 
his  attempts  on  Messalonghi ;  his  troops 
have  mutinied,  the  siege  Iws  been  raised, 
and  four  pashas,  with  we  know  not  how 
many  tails,  had  been  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  conquerors.  '  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato,  in  his  passage  with  fourte  n 
ships  for  the  rdksf  of  this  fortress,  fcUin  . 
with  the  AlgeriAe  fteetf  off  IMtns>  and 
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ttfler  msewere  tagaycnt^  captoicd  a 
frifate  and  m  bri^»  aod  sunk  fivt  olher 
TCMels.  ThermaiBderof  thasqindnm 
only  sared  themselves  by  a  prcMripitate 
^l^t.  Mavrocttnlato  then  blockaded 
Patras,  while  Cok>ootrMii  inTetted  it  bj 
land  with  ia,«00  men.  Larissa,  tlie 
capital  of  ThessaW,  was  also  blockaded. 
Fnnca  MaTrocordato  had  taken  the  title 
of  civil  icovemor  and  military  commaod- 
ant  of  Western  Greece^  and  be  had  been 
cnfBipcd  by  the  Greek  i^overnment  to 
organiie,  without  delay,  an  expedition 
a^nst  the  forts  still  held  by  the  Turks 
#D  the  north  side  of  the  Lepanto.  AU 
the  inhabitants  alon^  the  Gulf  of  Volo 
had  again  taken  up  arms,  and  cut  to 
pieces  several  small  corps  of  Turks  who 
had  marched  apiinst  them.  The  Turkish 
fleet,  which  had  been  crui«ios  off  Mcs- 
taloQ^,  had  entirely  vanished  on  the 
appearance  of  a  Greek  squadron  in  that 
quarter. 

.  Gr«ikS(aMt.--Official  returns  from  the 
Tarlush  Custom-house  at  Soio»  report 
41 ,000  WDoaen  and  children  to  have  been 
sold  as  slaves,  and  to  have  paid  auction 
duties  at  that  office,  in  the  montba  ef 
May  and  June,  1822. 

Gretk  ItUuKta^^VTom  Cepbalonia,  un* 
der  date  of  the  IBtfa  of  November,  we 
lewrn  that  Lord  Byron  was  still  iu  that 
island,  not  having  ftxtd  on  the  part  of 
Greece  to  which  he  would  transfer  him- 
self. He  had  remittted  fiUOO  dollars  to 
the  Greek  Government  Tor  the  purchase 
of  arms  and  ammonitioii. 

MjOte.— ^ir  Thomas  Maitland  arrived 
at  Malta  on  the  18th  of  November,  and 
Commissions  had  been  appointed  to 
take  a  miliuurv  survey  of  tbe  Ionian 
IsUmils.  Tbe  latest  accounts  from  this 
isbmd  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
By  these  we  are  loformed,  that  some 
time  sioce  an  £nfliflh  vessel  from  a  port 
in  the  Ionian  Isles,  destined  for  Malta, 
having  on  hoard  eighty  Greeks  as  pas- 
sengers, was  boarded  by  a  frigate  of 
Tunis  on  the -open  sen,  tbe  Captain  of 
which  required  that  tbe  Greeks  should  be 
given  np  to  him,  and  upon  tbe  English 
Captain  rcfnsiog,  he  sent  a  boat  with  a 
band  of  armed  men,  and  took  them 
away  by  force.  At  soon  as  this  news 
was  heard  at  Malta,  an  advice  boat  was 
seat  to  Tunis  to  demand  the  restora- 
tien  of  the  prisoners ;  btit  aoswcr  was 
HMde,  tliat  these  were  the  subjects  of 
tb^  Purte  and  rebels,  and  could  not  be 
restored,' as  they  had  already  re4;^ived 
capital  punishment.  An  account  of 
this  bad  been  tvausroitted  borne,  and  in 
consequence  the  English  men  of  war 
cnriiittg  in  the  Levant  had  received  or* 
dm  to  mtttid^Mflta^  tb«  obiecA  of  thsir 


coUectiiiff  being  to  Ibra  an  exptditioft 
apainat  Tunis.  On  hearing  this  the  Tu- 
nisian vessels,  acting  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Turkish  fleet,  had  quitted  it  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lepante,  and  hastened  home  to 
the  assistance  of  their  Sovereign. 

With  the  exception  of  tbe  execution 
of  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  we  think 
this  affair  will  turn  out  for  the  best.  It 
is  time  that  these  pirates  of  Tunis,  of 
Algiers,  and  of  the  other  ports  of  Bar- 
b^,  were  hunted  from  their  nests,  and 
taupht  to  know  their  real  rank  ainong 
nations.  It  is  disgracefnl  to  civilized 
Europe,  that  in  the  very  teeth  as  it  were 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  tbe  worid, 
these  despicable  wretches  should  be 
suffered  to  infest  the  highways  of  the 
ocean,  and  plunder  the  defonaeless.  It 
is  doubly  disgraceful  to  Great  Britain, 
as  the  first  maritime  nation  of  tkt 
world,  to  sufliBrher  peculiar  empire  to 
be  polluted  by  sueb  miacreants,  whose 
safety  has  hitherto  certaanly  been  pur- 
chased by  their  inslgoificanoe.  W# 
trust  this  will  no  longer  be  their  pro* 
tection,  but  that  they  will  be  taught  that 
tho'  the  worm  while  it  crawls  guilelessly 
along  the  earth  will  be  passed  unheed- 
ed ;  yet,  that  when  it  would  play  the 
adder,  and  emit  an  unexpected  venom, 
it  will  be  trampled  into  dust. 

Cbr/k— A  letter  from  Corfu,  of  tiie 
30^  of  November,  states  the  arrival 
there,  and  subsecment  embarkation  on 
hoard  av  English  vessel,  of  Messrs. 
Andre,  Orlaudos,  and  Lydonestes,  De- 
puiies  from  the  Hellenic  Congress  to 
London— where  they  are  now  arrived. 

Tuh'u. — ^By  accounts  from  this  port 
we  learn,  that  the  English  Consul,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Greek  prisoners  wo 
have  before  noticed,  as  having  been 
taken  from  a  British  vessel,  had  used 
very  great  exertions  to  save  their  fives, 
but  that  his  mediation  was  disregarded, 
and  he  himself  much  insulted.  It  is 
even  said,  that  letters  have  arrived,  of 
a  subsequent  date,  from  Tunis,  an- 
nouncing his  assassinatbn  by  the  popu- 
lace, but  we  have  been  unable  to  trace 
this  rumour  to  any  authentic  source, 
ahd  hope  it  will  prove  unfounded. 

Toji^iVrf.— By  accounts  from  Tan- 
giers  we  learn,  that  when  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  led  Cadtx,  be  proceeded  to  Te- 
tuan  aud  Taogiers,  with  the  object  of 
securing  an  asylum  for  the  Spaniards, 
the  promise  of  which  he  obtained  from 
tbe  Governor  of  those  provinces.  He 
bad  in  reply  to  this  solicitation  received 
a  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  some  arms  and 
gunpowder,  confirming  the  protection 
pledg^^  and  giving  solemn  assurances 
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tfaat  the  Spaniardf  mi^ht  refkose  in 
safety  under  the  shadow  of  the  Moorish 
gtandard. 

Oibrttttgr^^OuT  latest  accounts  fh»m 
this  farrisOQ  state,  that  the  place  was 
entirely  rlulted  wiUi  flour  from  LisboOt 
for  which  no  sale  could  be  found.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  proyisbns  from  Ire- 
land had  likewise  arrived,  for  which  no 
purchasers  could  be  obtained,  and  con- 
sequently many  of  the  factors  were  re- 
shippinf^  them  home.  Two  Members 
of  the  late  Spanish  Cortes,  Senors  So- 
berron  and  Ayllon,  residing  In  the  town, 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  servant  who  at- 
tended them.  The  former  died  in  coup 
sequence,  and  the  latter  was  in  to  pre- 
dirlous  a  state^hat  his  recovery  was 
despaired  of.  The  assassin  made  his 
escape  from  Gibraltar  before  the  atroci- 
ous  deed  was  discovered. 

•ouni  amehica* 

JSropi.— The  accounts  from  th!s  porr 
^on  of  South  America  are  of  ir^eat  in* 
terest,  events  having  transpired  which 
will  probably  lead  to  ^e  deposition  of 
the  new  Emperor.  On  the  eveniof^  of 
the  10th  November,  the  city  of  Rio  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  general  alarm 
and  confusion  by  the  arrival  at  the  bar* 
racks  of  an  oraer  for  the  immediate 
march  of  the  troopa  to  the  Palace.  The 
reason  ^rculated  on  the  following  morn- 
ing for  this  movement  of  the  troops 
was,  that  the  Emperor  had  discovered 
tiiiat  his  old  Prime  Mi  nister,  Andrade,  had 
been  tampering  with  the  soldiers,  and 
endeavouring  to  bring  over  some  of  them 
to  his  party.  On  the  1 1th,  the  Cortes^ 
aburmed  at  the  Emperor's  order,  sent  a 
massage  to  him  to  learn  why  th€  troops 
remaiaed  under  arms ;  but  no  satisfac^' 
tory  answer  was  returned^  and  ^e  mem- 
bers in  consequence  remained  all  night 
in  the  Assembly  House.  When  the 
morning  of  the  12th  broke,  anxiety  was 
depicted  in  the  countenance  of  every 
one,  all  business  was  suspended,  and 
the  sb<^  were  dosed.  About  nooo  a 
body  of  troops  marched  mto  the  city, 
and  surrounded  the  bouse  in  which  the 
Pepulies  were  deliberating,  pointing  to* 
wards  Uie  bulldiog  several  field-pieces. 
A  number  of  officers  then  entered,  dis- 
solved the  Cortes  in  tlie  na^ne  of  the 
Emperor,  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
Ibllowing  members  : — Antonio,  Carios 
Martins,  Francisco  Montexume,  and 
Larcha,  who  were  marched  across  tiie 
Palnce-square, put  into  a  boat,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  llha  de  Cubras.  Shortly 
pfter,  the  Emperor  made  hh  appearance, 
and  paraded  through  the  principal 
streets,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  bis 
I  so  ht  had  become  unpopolar^ 


as  he  was  every  where  received  wHh 

applause,  and  in  the  evening  a  general 
illumination  had  taken  place.  The  mi- 
nister, Andradc,  had  been  arrested,  and 
an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour  of  Rio  on  the  14th« 
which  continued  to  the  2lBt  November ; 
when  the  transport,  on  lioard  of  which 
were  the  six  arrested  Deputies  and  their 
families,  sailed  with  scaled  orders  not 
to  be  opened  tiU  her  arrival  in  a  certain 
latitude.  As  this  vessel  had  been  sup- 
plied with  provisions  for  five  months, 
her  destination,  which  was  said  to  bt 
Havre  de  Grace,  was  generally  sup- 
|K>sed  to  be  some  far  more  distant  port, 
and  some  of  the  conjectures  named  that 
of  Goa  in  the  East  Indies.  The  depar- 
ture of  the  democratic  Members  was 
followed  by  a  proclamation  from  the 
Minister  of  Police,  offering  a  reward  of 
400  milreas  for  a  dtiooveiy  of  the  au«> 
thors  of  certain  placards  reflecting  on 
the  Government,  and  promising  to  con- 
ceal tlie  names  of  the  informers.  Oii 
the  next  day  the  journal  published  ilk 
opposition  to  the  Government  at  Rio* 
announced  that  its  publication  would 
be  discontinued.  At  the  time  of  the 
letters  leaving,  great  coostematton  ex- 
isted at  Rio,  and  a  crisis  appeared  ap^ 
proaching.  Monte  Video  bad  surren- 
dered to  the  Brazilian  troops 

Our  countryman.  Lord  Cochrane, 
was  reaping  both  honour  and  profit  iu 
tiie  Brazilian  service,  having  received 
patents  of  nobility,  and  gained  an  im« 
mense  amount  of  prise-money.  Cap- 
tain Crosby  had  been  made  a  commo- 
dore, and  the  officers  of  the  fleet  bad 
received  crosses  of  distinction.  Lord 
Cochrane's  correspondence,  relating  to 
his  operations  at  Maranham  and  Psra, 
had  been  published.  In  this  he  avows, 
that  he  bad  no  instructions  to  go  to 
either  places,  but  finding  further  pur- 
suit of  the  PortDguese  fleet  usdess,  be 
gave  up  the  chace,  and  undertook  aa 
enterprise  which  he  was  convinced  waiT 
conducive  to  the  good  of  Brazil,  trust- 
ing that  his  success  would  secure  the 
approbation  of  the  Government.  He 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  contributions 
ne  had  levied,  the  roaucr  in  which  be 
had  organized  the  new  Govemmeoti 
and  he  then  announces  his  intention  of 
shortly  returning  to  Rio  wHh  the  lian^ 
ners  he  had  taken.  Prior  to  the  disso* 
hition  of  the  Congress,  they  had,  after 
a  warm  discussion,  passed  a  decree* 
authorizing  the  Trial  1^  Jury  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases^  which  was  to  be  brought 
into  immediate  operation. 

Piru, — ^The  accounts  from  Pera  have 
been  of  coQsidenible  intercft,  and  the 
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Republican  arms  had  been  successful  in 
every  undcrtakiug^.  This  last  hold  of 
the  Royalist  cause,  seemed  about  to  be 
forced  from  the  Spanish  ^rasp,  and  to 
l^ive  a  decisive  seal  to  the  charter  of 
South  American  freedom.  Bolivar  had 
re-entered  Lima  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  broken 
troops  of  the  Royalist  General  Cautarac 
were  flying  before  him.  The  Republi- 
can expedition  a^^ainst  Upper  Peru  had 
been  eoually  successful  i  and  General 
Santa  Cruz  had  been  enabled  thus  to 
place  the  retreating  Royalists  between 
two  enemies ;  Bolivar  in  the  rear  and 
himself  in  front.  In  his  advance  to  La 
Paz,  he  had  defeated  the  Royalist  Com- 
mander, Orlanqueia,  near  Potosi.  It 
was  even  reported,  that  the  army  of 
Caatarac  had  been  defeated  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  this  army,  under  the 
British  Colonel  Miller,  and  the  General 
himself  taken  prisoner.  According  to 
the  accounts,  however,  the  Royalist 
cause  in  South  America  seemed  to  be 
reduced  to  the  mere  "  shadow  of  a 
shade.*' 

Buenot  A}fTU. — ^The  British  merchants 
at  this  port  have  been  much  inconveni- 
enced by  a  dispute  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  Government  and  the 
English  Naval  Commander  in  that  quar- 
ter. Captain  Willis,  of  the  Brazen,  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  claiming  the 
right  of  boarding  the  English  merchant- 
men prior  to  their  entenng  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  the  Government 
forbade,  and  in  consequence  of  Captain 
Willis  persisting,  commanded  the  lat- 
ter to  leave  the  port.  A  statement  of 
these  occurrences  having  been  trans> 
mitted  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  the  com- 
mander on  that  station,  that  officer 
thought  it  so  serious,  that  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  the  British  merchants 
tnere^  he  visited  Buenos  Ayrea  himself, 
and  had  a  personal  communication  with 
the  Members  of  the  Government,  who 
.  received  him  with  the  greatest  dtstinc- 
tion.  At  this  interview  the  dispute  was 
amicably  arranged,  and  the  fears  of  the 
merchants  entirely  removed.  The  con- 
duct of  Sir  Thomas  appears  to  have  been 
marked  with  decorum  and  urbanity 
tiiroughout  this  affair,  which  was  ter- 
minated in  the  most  satisfactc^  manner. 
Co!omhia, — We  announced  in  our  last 
the  siege  of  Puerto  Cabella,  the  last  re- 
maining relict  of  royalty  in  Colombia  i 
we  have  now  to  communicate  intelli- 
gence of  its  capture.  This  most  im- 
portant fortress,  which  has  for  so  long 
a  period  resisted  the  force  of  the  Repub- 
lic, was  taken  by  surprise  during  the 
iu$k%,  mxi  tb«  whok  vf  th«  Royalist 


l^arrison,  together  with  all  ithe  vessels 
in  the  harbour,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  assailants.  This  is  a  most  important 
conquest  to  the  Colombian  Republio, 
the  soil  being  now  free,  and  the  last 
hope  of  Spain  in  that  quarter  utterly  de- 
stroyed, llie  Congress  had  issued  a 
decree,  banishing  from  the  territory  of 
Colombia  all  the  natives  of  Spain ;  and 
this  is  stated  to  have  been  put  in  force, 
inconsequence  of  some  intrigues  on  the 
part  of  those  individuals  which  had  been 
detected,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  had 
been  caused  by  the  tempting  power  of 
French  gold.  The  Colombian  Govem- 
in^nt  has  also  issued  several  commercial 
decrees,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
ffUiM  rc^gulations  in  force  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  Republic ;  and  one  had  also  been 
publishea,  regulating  the  salaries  of 
their  envoys  to  Foreign  Courts. 

Mexico. — ^This  portion  of  South  Ame- 
rica still  continues  ill  a  di<»turbed  state. 
A  breach  had  taken  place  between  the 
Spanish  garrison  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
John  D'UlIoa,  and  the  Mexican  Gu- 
vemmeut,  in  consequeucc  uf  which  the 
former  had  bombarded  the  city  of  Vera 
Crux,  and  laid  the  principal  part  of  it  in 
ashes.  This  had  caused  tlie  Supreme 
Goverment  to  issue  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain,  in  which  all  Spanisli  sub- 
jects are  forbid  to  trade  with  Mexico, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  that  nation  enter- 
ing the  Mexican  ports,  are  declared 
liable  to  coofiscatioi).  The  Castle  of 
Ulloa  was  also  cIohcIv  besieged,  and 
as  the  preservation  of  Vera  Cruz  had 
been  the  only  reason  for  iis  previuus- 
Iy  beiog  unmolested,  there  was  little 
doubt  but  it  would  be  |>ersevered  in  un- 
til its  capture,  as  the  city  had  been  du^ 
stroyed,  and  tini  only  rea.sou  of  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  con- 
sequently removed.  Guatamala,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  provinces  in  America^ 
has  seceded  from  the  Mexican  Republic^ 
and  declared  itself  independent. 

WK8t  fNt>IB9. 

Dtmarara,  —  Nothing  of  importance 
has  transpired  in  this  colony  ;  the  ac- 
counu  received  during  the  past  montl^ 
merely  stating  that  martial  law  was  still 
in  force  there,  and  that  the  trial  of  th^ 
missionary.  Smith,  had  been  concluded  | 
iu%  at  the  departure  of  the  accounts  his 
sentence  bad  nut  transpired,  though  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  had  been 
found  guilty,  as  the  proceedings  have 
been  sent  to  England  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  King  in.  Council,  and  Mr; 
Smith  was  slill  kept  in  arrest.  A  con* 
siderable  number  of  the  negroes  re- 
miuAed  to  be  tiiedi  but  the  trial  of  the 
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missionary,  ivliich  bad  occupied  nearly 
8tx  weeks,  had  much  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  court  roartial.  The  receipt 
of  Earl  Batburst's  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor,  relalive  to  the  future  treatment  of 
the  (laves,  had  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  the  colony,  and  many  apprehensions 
were  enterUined  that  another  rising 
would  take  place.  Indeed  a  private  let- 
ter, with  which  we  have  been  favoured, 
sutet,  that  another  plot  had  been  de- 
tected, and  that  several  persons  had 
heen  examined  before  the  governor  ia 
consequence.  In  his  defence,  the  mis- 
sionary Smith  called  no  less  tban  sixty- 
five  witnesses,  whose  evidence  tended  to 
exculpate  him  from  anv  treasonable  in- 
tent. A  letter  from  thSs  colony  of  very 
late  date,  states  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  poison  the  militaiy  stationed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  settlement,  which 
was  only  discovered  on  the  eve  of  its 
"being  put  into  execution. 

J«matca— The  Jamaica  house  of  legis- 
1:ition  had  assembled,  and  bis  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  had  recommended 
to  the  members  a  calm  and  unpreju- 
diced discussion  of  the  various  ^lans 
brought  before  them  for  the  ameliora- 
tion uf  the  slaves.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly, in  their  reply,  expressed  their 
willingness  Ut  comply  with  this  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Governor  General,  it 
having  always  been  their  object  to 
strengthen  the  attachment  with  which 
the  lower  classes  looked  up  to  them. 
However,  meetings  of  house  and  slave 
proprietors  had  taken  place  in  almost 
every  parish  of  Jamaica,  to  express 
their  disapprobation  of  the  measures 
adopted  in  England  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  slaves,  and  their  resolution 
to  oppose,  by  all  legal  means,  every  at- 
tempt to  deprive  them  of  their  property 
without  some  adequate  remuneration. 
The  receipt  of  Earl  Bathurst's  letter,  in 
reference  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
negroes, had  fanned  the  flame  into  open 
discord,  and  even  the  members  of  tbe 
XrCgisUture  did  not  seem  free  from  the 
contagion  of  opinion ;  for  on  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  Governor  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  repair  certain  barracks  for  the  troops, 
the  members  bad  refused  the  grant,  on 
the  ground,  that  such  was  the  distressed 
state  of  the  colony,  that  the  money 
pould  not  be  spared  ;.  and  adding,  that 
tthe  regular  barracks  were  healthy,  well 
jitted  up,  and  convenient  for  the  sol- 
diers, who  must  content  themselves  with 
occupying  them. 

Grenada, — The  accounts  from  this 
island  are  similar  to  those  from  our 
other  West  India  Colonies.  We  can- 
not give  a  better  idea  of  affahrs  there, 


than  by  publishing  the  foHowing  ex(rBct 
of  a  letter  from  that  island,  bearing 
date  the  19th  of  October :— «*  We  have 
been  under  considerable  alarm  in  con- 
sequence of  intimations  conveyed  by 
anonymous  letters,  directed  to  the  Pre- 
sident and  others,  of  an  intended  insur- 
rection among  the  negroes,  and  deter- 
minations to  set  fire  to  the  town  of 
St  George's.  A  reward  baa  been  of- 
fered for  tlie  discovery  of  tbe  writers, 
but  hitherto  without  effect.  Tbe  town 
militia  have  kept  watch  for  this  month 
past,  and  things  have  diminished  in  a 
very  great  degree  tbe  confidence  for* 
merly  existing  between  master  and 
slave.  Evil  disposed  persons  go  about 
tbe  island,  and  the  negroes  say  that  the 
King  of  England  has  made  them  all 
free;  but  that  the  Planters  will  not  give 
them  their  liberty  unless  they  fight  for 
it.  The  example  of  Demarara  is  heM 
up  to  them,  and  that  revolt  they  are 
told  has  succeeded ;  nor  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  convincing  them,  without  great 
difficulty,  of  the  contrary.  The  receipt 
of  Earl  Bathurst's  dispatch  has  caused 

E'eat  irrttatiod  in  tins  Colony.  His 
ordsbip's  instructions  are  apparently 
framed  by  persons  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and 
some  of  them  are  rather  calculated  to 
injure  than  to  benefit  them.  If  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  was  sent  out  to 
ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the  slaves, 
tbe  delusion  woul  J  soon  be  dispelled." 
Barbadoes—We  alluded  in  our  last  to 
the  destruction  of  the  chapel  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  by  the  populace  of  Bridge 
Town.  Further  and  most  important 
accounts  have  been  received,  which 
serve  to  show  that  the  island  was  in  a 
state  little  short  of  actual  rebellion. 
After  the  total  annihilation  of  the  build- 
ing, it  appears  that  Uie  people  of  the 
town,  not  contented  with  thus  wreaking 
their  vengeance  on  the  obnoxious  mis- 
sionary, actually  published  the  following 
Proclamation,  which  we  cannot  refrain  <1 
from  inserting  entire. 

BRIDGE  TOWN,  OCT.  21. 

Great  Triumph  over  Methodim,  and  total 
destruction  of  the  Chapel, 

*  The  hihabitanU  of  tbU  islaad  are  TespectTnfiy 
inrormed,  that  in  cooscqaeoce  of  tbe  muneritedl 
and  unprovoked  attacks  which  bave  repeatcdJjr 
been  made  upon  tbis  comvanity  by  tbe  Metbo* 
diet  Miisionariet  (otherwise  kuown  ai  agents 
to  the  villaioous  African  Society)  a  parly  of 
respectable  gentlemen  formed  the  resolation  of 
closing  tbe  Methodist  concern  altogether ;  wifli 
this  view,  th'cy  commenced  their  labours  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  they  have  die  greatest  sa- 
tiffiictioa  in  annQOAciof  that  by  ISt  o'clock  lasl 
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alfht,  thty  f flbeted  the  ^f •!  dtttmction  ^f  the 
Ckfhel. 

*  To  thto  infdrmatioB  they  hare  to  add,  that 
Ibe  Mioionaiy  made  his  escape  yesterday  af- 
tSTMOB,  is  a  snail  rcssel  for  8t  Vineent; 
thereby  aroiding  the  expression  of  the  pablio 
feeltof  towards  hfm  peHniially,  whieh  he  bad 
so  Hehly  deserved. 

'It  is  hoped  that  this  infomation  -will  he 
etrofriatad  thnm(faoiit  the  different  Islands  and 
ColoikSes,  all  persons  vho  consider  themsetres 
tnle  kMTon  af  relifion  will  follow  the  laudable 
Maaple  of  the  Barbadiaos,  in  pnttiag  an  end 
to  Mothodism  and  Methodist  Chapels  through- 
ont  tbo  West  Indies.* 

,  In  coDseqaence  of  this,  th«  GowtTBUr 
issued  Um  fbUowini^  Proclamation,  with 
a  view  of  dttcovcring  the  authors  of  the 
outraife:— 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  me,  that 
n  fioCons  assembly  oollected  at  the  Wesleyaa 
Chapel  on  Btmday  night  the  I9th,  an&  Monday 
night  the  SOth  Inst  and  proeeeded  to  demolish 
the  hoildinf,  which  they  completely  destroyed. 
Aid  whereas,  if  snob  an  onttageons  vi^* 
tion  of  all  law  and  order  he  saifered  to  pass 
nnponlfbed,  no  man  wlU  he  sale,  either  in 
person  oc  property ;  since,  when  the  Tery  ends 
of  civil  association  are  thos  defeated— the  peo- 
ple, flnding  the  laws  too  feeble  to  afford  them 
protection,  mast  court  the  faroor  of  the  mob, 
and  remain  entirely  at  their  mercy.  In  sach  a 
state  of  things,  the  laws  are  only  a  scoorge  to 
the  weaic  i  and  whereas,  in  a  society  constituted 
as  this  is,  the  rery  worst  conseqnmces  are  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  an  example. 

I  do,  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
M^esty'f  Conncil,  hereby  offer  a  reward  of  one 
hnndred  pounds  to  any  person  who  will  give 
such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  conviction 
of  any  person  or  persons  concerned  in  thealore- 
safd  riotons  proceedings. 

Oiren  nnder  my  hand  and  Seal  at  Arm^,  at 
Ooremment  House  this  S<d  day  of  October, 
1813,  and  in  the  fonrth  year  of  His  Majesty's 
reign.       God  save  ttie  King. 

By  His  Excellency's  Command, 

WM.  HU8BA?;D9,  Dep.  See. 
-  The  English  reader  would  have  sup- 
posed the  af&ir  would  have  rested  here, 
unless,  indeed,  the  perpetrators  had 
been  diseovered,  and  puuisbed  accord- 
ingly. But  no ; — such  a  proceeding  did 
not  accord  with  the  Ideas  of  the  people 
of  Barbadoes,  for  on  the  following  day 
ihey  made  pnbUc  a  counter  Proclama- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
and  which  we  make  bold  to  say  is  un- 
pandlelH  in  the  history  of  any  Colony, 
or  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
BRIDOE  TOWN,  BARBADOES, 
Tkurtday^  October  23, 1883. 

Whereas,  a  Prrclamation  having  appeared  hi 
the  Barbadian  T^ewspaper  of  yesterday,  issued 
by  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Qovenor,  of- 
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flBring  a  reward  of  one  honcired  poonds  for  tiie 
conviction  of  any  person  or  persons  coneemed 
In  the  said-to-be  notons  proceedings  of  the 
19th  and  «Oth  inst  Ptt»/jc  JVoNce  it  krrthf 
9iv*n\  that  such  person  or  persons  who  may 
feel  inclined,  eittier  Ihrni  pecuniary  temptation  or 
vindictive  feeling,  that  should  they  attempt  to 
come  forward  to  injure,  in  any  shape,  any  indi- 
vidnal,  they  shall  recefre  that  pnnishment  whkh 
their  crimes  so  Justly  deserve.— They  are  to 
understand  that  to  imptdek  is  not  to  eoaeier, 
and  that  the  reward  oflhred  will  only  be  gifen 
upon  CmtUti»»,  which  cannot  be  efhded 
while  the  people  are  irm  to  Ibesaeelves. 

And  whereas  it  msy  appear  to  these  pcr« 
eons  who  are  acquainted  with  thecircnmataaeee 
which  oceasioned  the  said  ProoUmatien,  that 
the  demolition  of  the  Chapel  was  eActed  by 
the  rabble  of  this  community,  hi  order  to  create 
anarchy,  riot,  and  insubordination,  to  trample 
npon  the  laws  of  the  eouatry,  and  to  snbvert 
good  order  j— It  U  eeneidered  as  an  hnpemtive 
duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state— Firstly— 
That  the  majority  of  the  ponens  assembled  were 
of  the  first  respectabiUty,  and  were  supported 
by  the  concurrence  of  nine-tenths  of  the  roia- 
mouity  .—Secondly— That  their  motires  were 
patriotic  and  loyal— namely,  to  eradicate  n-om 
this  soil  the  germ  of  Methodism,  which  waa 
spreading  its  baneful  influence  over  a  certain 
class,  and  which  ultimately  would  hare  injured 
both  Church  and  State.  With  tkit  view  the 
Chapel  was  demolished,  and  the  fanatical 
preacher  who  headed  it,  and  belied  us,  waa 
compelled  by  a  speedy  flight  to  remoTC  himself 
from  the  Island. 

With  a  fixed  determination,  therefbre,  to 
put  an  end  to  Methodism  in  this  Island,  all 
Methodist  Preachers  are  warned  not  to  approach 
these  shores,  as,  jf  tkef  do,  it  will  bt  at  their 
own  peril, 

Ood  save  the  King  and  the  Ptople. 

After  a  passage  of  forty  days  ft-otti 
Eugland,  hit  Majesty's  frigate  Jsis,  Ad- 
miral Sir  L.  W.  Halstead,  K.C.B.  ar- 
rived at  Barbadoes,  having  on  board  the 
Consuls  for  South  America — Bamely» 
Mr.  Henderson,  for  Colombia;  Mr. 
Topper,  for  La  Guayra;  Mr.  Suther- 
land, for  Maracaibo;  Mr.  Watts,  for 
Carthagena;  and  Mr.  McGregor,  for 
Panama. 

7rinidad.— A  meeting  of  the  Plftntert 
of  this  colony  had  beeu  held,  at  which 
several  resolutions  were  passed,  expres- 
sive of  the  opinion  of  the  Meeting,  in 
reprobatit)n  of  the  plan  of  amelioration 
proposed  by  the  British  Government. 
A  horrible  plot  had  been  discovered 
amongst  the  negroes  of  Trinidad  to  rise 
en  maue,  and  murder  all  the  whites. 
This  massacre  was  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  28th  of  November,  and  wab 
discovered  only  two  days  prior  to  ita 
breaking  ont,  in  consequence  of  some 
«f  the  tUtcs  qaarrel)ing  with  the  other 
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pfurt^saiu  ^bout  piority  of  r&i^,  aad 
turuiug  King's  evidence.  Several  of  the 
negroes  h^  been  lodged  in  gaol,  and 
maitial  law  had  been  proclaimed.  The 
revolt  was  first  to  have  broken  out  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  in  the 
quarter  of  Diego  Martin.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  course  were  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and  business  was  entirely 
suspended. 

iWgo.— Tlie  Legislature  of  Tobaco 
bad  passed  a  Bill  for  ameliorating  the 
state  of  the  slaves,  in  the  spirit  recom- 
mended by  the  British  Government. 
They  had  abolished  the  Sunday  mar- 
kets, and  have  allowed  the  Thursday 
in  each  week  to  the  slaves  to  cultivate 
their  grounds  and  hold  their  markets* 
They  had^made  the  testimony  of  two 


llinres  of  good  ^htma^  cuHeiciit  fir|<* 
dence  against  the  masters.  "Negroes 
accused  of  capital  crimes  were  (o  be 
tried  ^y  the  same  court  as  freemen »  asul 
-were  liable  to  similar  punishmenu. 
For  lesser  crimes  the  punishment  was 
Bot  to  exceed  twenty  .stripes  in  any  case 
by  the  master,  nor  twelve  except  in  the 
presence  of  aouother  white  person.  The 
personal  propertyef  the  slayes  were  te 
remain  secured  to  them,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  prosecuting  those  who  of- 
fended against  the  laws  were  to  be  home 
by  the  colony. 

Cu£o.— The  New  York  Gasette  s^tes, 
that  they  are  informed  by  good  autho- 
rity that  Spain  has  ceded  Cuba  to 
France.  If  so,  let.  France  take  posset^ 
sion— if  she  can. 


Home  intelligence. 


Indttm  ifHnt/.— Wa  took  occasion  in 
bnr  last  Number  to  advert  to  the  changes 
contemplated  in  the  new  organization 
of  the  Indian  Army,  and  return  to  the 
subject  here,  for  the  sake  of  explaiuing 
what  might  otherwise  be  misunderstood. 
The  secrecy  with  which  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  East  India  Company  are 
taken,  the  mystery  in  which  these  are 
purposdy  involved,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  any  information  of  their  in- 
tentions, except  through  private  chan- 
nels, open  only  to  the  favoured  few,  ne- 
cessarily occasion  much  that  is  inaccu- 
,rateto  find  its  way  into  the  public  prints, 
which  have  often  only  rumours  for  their 
j^ide.    This  has  been  the  case  with  a 

Seat  portion  of  what  has  appeared  in 
e  newspapers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Indian  army :  the  following  however, 
we  believe,  may  be  relied  on,  and  help 
to  explain  what  has  already  bten  said 
on  this  subject. 

Ilie  East  ludia  Company*s  Native 
Army  was  originally  composed  of  regi- 
ments of  two  battalions  each,  which 
were  seldom  or  ever  nebr  each  other 
on  service ;  but,  though  as  completely 
separated  as  two  distinct  regiments,  yet 
promotion  in  them  went  on  as  in  one 
regiment  only.  This  was  attended  with 
ffuch  a  slow  advance  from  the  lower  to 
the  higlier  steps  of  the  service,  that  of- 
ficers grew  gray  as  subalterns,  and  the 
chance  of  arriving  at  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  command  was  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  The  forming  each 
battalion  Into  a  regiment|  and  making 


the  complemi'nt  of  officers  to  each  com- 
plete, must  necessarily  give  an  imme- 
diate promotion  to  a  great  number,  and 
increase  or  quicken  the  advancement  of 
the  rest.  This  was  applied  to  the  native 
army  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  j  but  as  there  is  an  Europeai^ 
regiment  at  each  of  the  three  Presiden- 
cies, composed  also  of  two  battalions 
each,  itwouldbe  but  justto  them  to  place 
them  on  the  same  footing,  by  maicing 
eachbattalion  a  separate  r€^imeut,forthe 
same  reasons  of  accelerating  promotion 
as  before  stated.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  proposed  form- 
ation of  three  additional  European  re- 
f^imcnts  out  of  the  three  second  battar 
ions  of  the  present,  has  been  the  ground 
of  the  rumoured  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional European  force.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment will  give  moie  ofiicers,  but  not 
more  men ;  and  cannot  be  urged  as  a 
reason  for  dispensing  with  the  service 
of  King^s  troops,  a  much  larger  num- 
ber than  this  (20,000  we  believe)  being 
required  by  act  of  parliament  tg  be  kept 
up  in  Jndia  as  long  as  the  Company^ 
charter  exists,  it  is  possible  that  ii^ 
consequence  of  this  increase  of  Euro* 
pean  ofliccrs,  the  Company  may  apply 
to  Parliament  for  a  reduction  of  three 
King's  regiments  in  India,  to  save  the 
expense  uf  maintaining  them :  but  w^ 
feel  asstired  that  any  application  ou 
their  part  to  be  permitted  to  dispense 
with  King*s  troops  altogether,  wovdd 
not  be  acceded  to. 
We  cannot  doie  thLi  notice  without 
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Army  hi  g«iiet«l>  hnd  that  of  Bcn^l  in 

eiUcalaf » t>H  this  clians^  They  bad 
eo  lottg  suflTeriD^  under  an  almost 
tMiA  M^natioti  of  all  hope  of  advance- 
nMttt,  ina  stat<  of  mmd  equally  fatal 
to  thatnie  ioteiieittof  the  gt)TerDment 
asd  to  the  happiness  of  the  officers  t 
althottg^h  the  delay  which  has  taken 
plaea  la  reafizinjf  their  deferred  expecta* 
tkms  has  almost  deprived  the  boon  of  its 
grace.  The  advantara  of  this  arrange" 
mcnt  appear  to  be,  that  every  Cadet  of 
each  branch  of  the  Army  and  at  each 
of  ^M  presidencies,  when  be  first  enters 
fbe  faraian  service,  is  within  23  steps  of 
Mm  h  ftdl  Cbload  of  a  regiment, 
whk3i  brings  with  it  a  choice  of  return- 
ing^ to  JEn^land  on  a  i^orafoftable  in- 
dependence fbr  life,  if  the  individual  be 
not  disposed  to  prolong  his  service  in 
the  country  to  realise  a  larger  fortune. 
The  actual  value  of  this  Colonelcy  will, 
porhapa,  be  not  more  than  two- thirds  of 
what  it  has  been  under  the  old  system ; 
but  then  it  wUl  be  attainable  in  a  much 
shorter  period :  and  a  retirinr  allow- 
anee  of  800/.  or  lOOOL  a  year,  obtained, 
by  23  «tcps,  would  certainly  be  pre- 
ferred by  most  men  to  an  allowance  of 
1200t  or  1500/.  a  year,  which  could 
only  be  obtained  after  passing  through 
4S  steps.  By  the  present  arrangement 
indeed  it  will  take  about  the  same  pe« 
nod  to  o'btain  a  full  Colonelcy,  which 
under  the  old  system,  would  have 
brought  the  candidate  for  ease  and 
honour  only  half  way  up  the  list  of 
Lieutenant  Colonels.  The  advanuge, 
therefore,  to  the  Company's  Army  is 
manifest :  and  as  it  is,  in  every  point 
of  view,  desirable  to  ftecure  their  effici* 
ency  and  attachment,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  also  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
'  country  itself. 

The  restriction  which  has  been  re- 
centity  imposed  on  the  recruiting  parties 
Belonging  to  the  East  India  Company's 
■ervlce  during  the  recent  levy,  has  not 
yet  been  removcil.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
t>ected  soon  to  take  place,  as  the  regi- 
aaents  fbr  which  the  restriction  was  put 
In  fSree  are  now  completed. 

The  troops  which  recently  arrived 
from  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  board  the  Thames  free  trader,  have 
dftembarked  at  Gravesend,  and  are  or- 
dered for  Chatham.  The  detachments 
which  arrived  on  board  the  Circas&ian 
fk«m  Calcutta,  have  been  disembarked 
at  Chatham  on  the  12th  January. 

'Extraordinary  Dke4mria  at  the  East 
India  Hum**.— A  mysterious  paragraph 
has  been  going  the  round  of  the  Lon- 
don papers^  under  this  bead,  alluding 


to  the  toan  advanced  by  A  tAifwaiitn« 
house  at  Hyderabad^  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Nizam  $  «nd  hhittng  at  the 
probable  impeachment  of  the  Marques 
of  Hastings,  for  a  supposed  share  hi 
some  aUered  malversations  in  that 
quarter.  As  this  Is  a  matter  of  too 
great  importance  to  haaard  the  ex- 
pression of  hasty  opinion  on,  we  shall 
m  the  present  instance  merehr  say,  that 
ite  have  noticed  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion, with  an  impression  that  the  real 
state  of  the  case  was  but  imperfectly 
known  to  those  who  first  transcribed 
it ;  and  that  we  shall  take  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  fbr 
publication  in  our  next  Number. 

New  Governor  ef  Bombay, — It  k  stated 
fad  the  public  prints  that  Mr.  Croker, 
the  Secretary  to  thfe  Admirdty,  is  about 
to  receive  an  appointment  as  Governor 
of  Bombay.  Our  readers  will  remem« 
ber  that  the  late  Governor  of  that  Pre- 
sidency, Sir  Evan  Nepean,  retired  from 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Admiralty  to 
fill  the  same  place ;  and  this  probably 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  rumour.  It 
is  b«*lieved  by  some,  and  discredited  by 
others ;  but  we  cannot  learn  the  grounda 
on  which  it  rests.  We  do  not  perceive 
the  connexion  between  the  offiices  and 
occupations  which  could  recommend  au 
Admiralty  Secretary  as  most  fit  for  an 
Indian  Governor ;  and  while  so  able 
and  distinguished  an  ofl^cer  as  Sir  Joh^ 
Malcolm  is  unemployed,  we  should  con<« 
ceive  the  Company  would  not  think  of 
looking  elsewhere  for  a  Governor  of 
Bombay,  should  its  present  able  and 
enlightened  servant,  Mr.  Elphiostone, 
be  removed  from  thence  to  the  higher 
office  of  Governor  of  Madras,  on  the 
expected  retirement  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro. 

Marqueteqf  Haitingt.'^U  is  known  that 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  on  his  return 
from  India,  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  as  to  be  un«» 
able  to  reside  in  England ;  and  it  was 
hoped,  by  himself  and  his  friends,  that 
some  place  of  honour  and  emolument 
abroad  might  have  been  found  for  him. 
This  hope  was  not,  however,  realized  ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  King's  personal 
friendship  and  favour  (which,  if  it  had 
reiuained  unchanged,  might  and  would 
have  procured  him  this  gift)  is  as  re- 
markable as  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  pension  from  the  East  India 
Company.  The  consequence  of  these 
disappointments  was,  that  after  passing 
some  time  in  England,  honoured-  by  a 
sp'endid  entertaiumeotontheoneband, 
and  literally  pressed  by  want  on  the 
otheri  his  Lordship  and  fXmily  retired 
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to  Bnift^y  there  to  enjoy  more  tran- 
qviUt^y  and  live  in  a  more  economical 
maiiaer,  than  they  could  do  in  London, 
The  papers  state  that  the  Marquess  has 
since  ;one  into  Italy,  where  himself 
and  fsmiily  are  residinf  on  ^e  limited 
income  of  1700/.  per  pnaum.  Some  of 
the  editors  express  ^reat  sympathy  with 
what  appears  to  Uiem  the  humbled 
condition  of  a  Governor  General,  who 
latelpr  lived  in  splendour,  and  ruled  over 
millions  :  ethers  avow  that  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Hastings  towards  the  press  in 
India,  was  such  as  to  make  them  feel 
no  sorrow  for  his  present  condition. 
Had  not  this  subject  of  his  retirement 
and  poverty  been  already  blazoned  forth 
in  the  papers  of  the  day,  we  should  not 
have  alluded  to  it  here:  but  having 
done  so^  as  a  matter  of  intellig^ence 
purely*  We  may  add,  that  though  no  one 
can  think  with  more  pity  and  sorrow  of 
LiOrd  Hastin^'s  inconsistencies  than  we 
do :  yet  these  feelings  are  also  extended 
to  his  present  humlSed  condition.  We 
would  rather  have  seen  him  passing  his 
days  in  l»is  own  country,  and  among  the 
associates  of  his  early  life ;  but  we  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  in  his  pub- 
lic conduct  which  cau  be  called  back  to 
remembrance  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
communis,  in  order  to  awaken  strong 
feelings  of  general  sympathy  in  his  be- 
half. 

In^  Dhtoiim, — A  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  was 
held  on  the  14tb  of  Jan.  at  the  London 
Tavern,  to  take  into  consideration  such 
measures  as  may  ensure  the  election  of 
Sir  R.  Townsend  Farquhar  to  the  next 
vacancy  that  may  occur  amongst  the 
Directors  of  the  Company.  A.  W.  Ro- 
berts, Elsq.  was  called  to  the  chair.  A 
resolution  to  the  purpose  was  proposed 
and  adopted,  and,  after  passing  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  broke 
UP.  In  our  last,  we  omitted  to  state,  that 
Mr.  Muspratt  was  among  the  most  ac- 
tive of  the  candidates  for  the  Direction, 
and  will  go  to  a  ballot  on  the  first  va- 
cancy. 

Apimntment, — J.  H.  D.  Ogilvie,  Esq. 
was  appointed,  at  the  laat  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, provisional  Member  of  the 
Council  at  Madras. 

Advocate  General  of  Bengal. — On  the 
21  St  of  January,  John  Pearson,  Esq. 
took  the  oaths  at  the  India  House,  on 
being  appointed  Advocrate  General  to 
the  Company,  in  the  Supreme  Cuurt  of 
Bengal. 

India  Scocfc. — On  the  arrival  of  the 
accounts  from  China,  that  the  trade  was 
threatened  with  another  stoppage,  on 
account  of  the  Topaze  »ffiur|  the  East 


India  Stod^  fell  3^  per  cent  It.  haf , 
however,  partly  recovered  the  dedise 
since  the  full  particnian  have  beem 
ma^  public. 

Hayleybury  College. — ^A  requisition  haa 
been  sent  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
signed  by  ten  Proprietors,  requesting 
they  would  call  a  Meeting  of  a<SeBenI 
Court,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  46th 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
53d  Geo.  III.  cap.  155,  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  writers  for  the  several 
presidencies,  which  requires  their  pur- 
suing four  sessions  of  study,  at  Hayley^ 
bury  College,  and  allowmg  them  omy 
to  pass  examination,  at  Xm  East  Indin 
House,  or  the  Board  of  ControL^The. 
Court  have  accordingly  advertised  a 
special  Meeting  of  the  General  Court, 
on  Wednesday,  the  Uth  of  February, 
for  that  purpose. 

Compmhf*t  Trade. ^On  the  Uth  of 
January,  the  hon.  Directors  of  the  East 
India  House  purchased  two  hundred 
and  forty  tone  of  copper,  of  which 
twenty  tons  of  naileare  to  be  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Glorat,  at  93i.  I2i.  per  tnn,  and 
seventy-five  tons  of  manufactured  cop* 
per,  by  the  English  Company,  at  94/. 
I2i.  per  ton,  aocording  to  the  tenders. 
The  remaining  141  tons  are  to  be  sup* 
plied  at  95/.  14i.  per  ton,  by  associated 
companies. 

^ric8.-^ommodoi«  C.  Bidlen,  CJB. 
has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  British  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robert 
Mends,  whose  decease  we  have  already 
noticed. 

South  iliiieriea.<^His  Majesty's  ship 
Cambridge,  sailed  on  the  6th  inst.  from 
Spithead  for  South  America.  She  had 
on  board  the  following  gentlemen  :  Mr. 
Parish,  Consul  General,  and  Messrs, 
Griffiths  and  PousseU,  Vice  Consuls,  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Nugent,  Consul 
General,  and  Messrs.  De  Rous  and 
Custer,  Vice  Consuls  at  Chili,  to  reside 
at  Valparaiso.  Mr.  Rowcroft,  Consul 
Genera],  and  Messrs.  Passmore  and 
White,  Vice  Consuls  for  Peru,  to  reside 
at  Lima ;  and  Mr.  Hood,  Consul  for 
Monte  Video.  The  Cambridge  will  be 
stationed  in  the  Pacific,  and  take  the 
uaval  conmiand  there.  Tbe  number  of 
persons  on  board  at  the  time  of  hef 
departure,  including  the  Consuls  and 
their  families,  was  Sbout  nine  hundred. 

Emperor  of  Mexico, — ^The  £x-£mperor 
of  Mexico.  Senor  Iturbido,  has  arrived 
in  Euslaud  on  a  visit  of  curiosity.  He 
has  taken  up  his  residence  at  St.  Paul's 
Coflfiee  House,  where  many  penons  have 
visited  him, 
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Wta  tndim^^Tk^hmaU  of  troops 
iflinoe  to  leave  England  for  the.  West 
Indies.  Amone  o^ert,  i»art  of  ttie  4th 
5th,  9thy  and  2181  regiments  of  infantry 
bare  been  ordered  to  embark  from  the 
Irie  of  Wight,  onboard  the  Edward,  for 
the  West  Indies.  DetachmenU  be- 
lonpig  to  the  33d,  50tb,  91st,  and  92d 
regiments  of  foot,  have  sailed  for  Ja- 
maica. The  27th  reeiment  of  foot, 
wbich  was  relieved  at  Gibraltar,  on  the 
24th  November,  and  which  sailed  from 
tbat  rarrison  on  30th  November,  for 
tiie  West  Indies,  has  been  ordered  to 
touch  at  Barbadoes,  to  report  to  Lieute- 
nant Colond  Warde,  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
await  tbat  officer's  further  orders.  Se- 
veral other  detachments  have  also  been 
ordered  for  the  same  destination. 

The  West  India  Association  of  Glas- 
gow, at  a  General  Meetinc,  have  voted 
one  hundred  pounds  in  aid  of  the  So- 
ciety established  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  religions  instruction  of 
slaves.  The  Colonial  Interests  of  Lon- 
don have  appropriated  one  thousand 
^nndft  to  the  same  object,  independ- 
ently of  the  private  subscription.  Con- 
siderable contributions  have  been  made 
in  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  The  present 
-revenue  of  the  Society  is  about  two 
ttiottsand  pounds,  and  ttie  sphere  of  its 
operations  is  to  be  largely  extended. 

Northmt  Bacpeditym^'-^Th^  Fury  and 
Heda  are  to  be  taken  into  dock  imme- 
diately, at  Deptlbrd,  and  fitted  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Captain  Parry 
takes  tke  comasand  of  the  HecU,  his 
ship  in  the  first  voyage,  under  his  or- 
'  ders ;  and  Captain  Hopijpner  is  to  com- 
mand the  Fury.  The  Griper  is  also 
fitting  up,  and  is  to  proceed  to  Wager 
lUver,  from  whence  Captain  Lyon  will 
proceed  by  land.    Captain  Lyon  is  ap- 

Kinted  to  &e  Griper,  as  also  Lieutenant 
anners,  who  is  to  accompany  him  on 
bis  route. 

Oreek  Subteriptim.'^A  Greek  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed  at  Manchester, 
and  is  making  very  successful  exertions 
*  in  fiivour  of  the  Subscription.  Mr. 
Blaquiere  was  there,  according  to  the 
,  last  accounts,  superintending  the  for- 
mation. 

Greek  D^Tmtiw.— -The  Greek  Deputies 
are  lately  arrived  in  London,  aad  were 
to  be  indt>duced  to  the  Greek  Commit- 
tee on  Saturday  the  21st  of  January. 
The  foUowlng  letter  from  the  LmdoB 


Greek  CommhtM  to  Akxudcr  Baa- 

nermani  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Abardeen 
Branch  Committee,  rivet  a  vary  cheer- 
ing prospect  of  the  favourable  inue  of 
the  contest :—  ' 

■Ifu-TlM  Gnek  CowiiiMM  h«v»  Hm  gmtMt 
MtitfeetkNi  in  aoknowledghig  the  T«D«ipC  of  fiOI., 
ai  a  stcoad  Tearittaac*  to  tht  Loadon  sabicrip- 
ttOQ  frott  Aberdeen,  in  additioa  tothdr  ilnt  i»- 
B^ttaoceoridOL  TMr  thuiU  are  da«  to  tike 
sobecribers,  aad  eipeoially  to  yoarMf,  for  the 
•zertioot  whicb  bave  been  aiiiit,  and  au^  so 
foeoetiAilly. 

It  caaaot  bat  ba  pleating  to  those  wbo  have 
•o  waraily  aopported  the  Greek  caate,  to  leam, 
that  acoooBts  have  been  rMcivei  of  the  faia  ar- 
rival of  the  itores,  wbiofa  were  seat  by  the  Com- 
nUttee,inAQKVat,toOieeoe.  'theyconeietedoC 
priaUag-presaet,  types,  (Oreek  and  RoMao,) 
fluitiicmatkal  and  sarskal  inSiremeata,  medi- 
cines»  fcc.  *  and  there  acceiB^anied  thdai  four 
Oermaa  encineer  oilleers,  and  a  very  intelUgeat 
yoang  sargeon,  who  hat  bec<M^  the  correspimd- 
ent  of  the  Committee^  The  setond  tto^vt,  wMdi 
sailed  in'a  vessel  chartered  by  the  Committee  ha 
October,  most  have  arrived  by  this  time,  and 
acconnts  are  expected  daily  of'sneh  event. 
These  latter  consisted  of  a  v«ry  laiKe  qnantltj 
of  materials  for  composing  rockets,  «m1  every 
species  of  dostnicthre  fireworks  •*  tw*  bc)k 
gades  of  monatain  gnas  —  ■mtbemattoal,  sar- 
gical  (both  naval  and  mllilarr)  instramants 
—  pritttinf  and  Uthogtapbie  ptassui  —  types 
and  modteinea—  books  of  aUUtary  instrae- 
tioa<^-A  flre-master  and  eight  artifioers  ae- 
eompaided  them,  to  oonstmct  the  rockets,  9ee. 
and  to  instraet  the  Oneks  in  the  nse  of  them  ; 
and  a  sargeon  also  sailed  with  this  expeditton. 
AU  the  above  were  directed  to  the  care  of  Lord 
Byron,  or  the  Hon.  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope, 
who  have  ondertaken  to  act  as  the  representa* 
tivesofthe  Committee  in  Greece. 

Tlie  Committee  lieel  ecmfldent  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  struggle;  yet  the  assistance  they 
afford,  and  which  they  still  hope  to  afford,  is  of 
tiie  highest  importance,  as  the  means  of  en- 
couraging tlie  Greeks  in  their  gknions,  bat  hard 
contest ;  as  the  means,  in  fact,  of  shortening  a 
war  so  marked  with  barbarism,  and  a]|  that  in 
most  revolting  to  hamanity. 

The  Greek  Committee  reitera^a  their  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  and  hope  tfii^t  a  Ihrther 
.  assistance  to  their  labours  may  be  derived,  from 
the  inflaence  ef  the  noble  example  set  by  the 
subscribers  in  Aberdeen. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  yoor  vary 
devoted  servants, 

JOSEPH  HtmE,  Chairman. 

JOHN  BOWRING,  Hon.  Seo. 
Oretk  Ccmmittit  Rsom, 
Lendsa,  Jan.  6, 18il 
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CIVIL  AW  illLITAaY  INrtLLlGENCB. 
Tub  heavy  deraaud  on  the  ft^^es  of  our  Pint  Number,  renderecl  ^  ImpossibU 
to  include  many  articles  with  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  enrich  and  vanr 
them.  It  was  for  this  reason  onlv,  that  the  Cml  and  Militanr  Intelligence,  >nth 
the  Births^  Marriages,  and  Deaths  occurring  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  as  weU 
as  amonc  tltos*  in  fin^and  conneeted  in  any  manner  with. the  Eastern  and 
Western  Wodd*  were  omitted  In  our  Uist.  Aware,  however,  of  the  importani^ 
attached,  both  by  our  European  and  Aesiatio  Readers^  tb  these  details,  we  shall 
devote  a  pQurtion  of  our  Work  Id  thia  department  expressly,  and  do  our  utm  ost  to 
render  it  at  copious,  ax  accurate,  and  as  late  in  date  as  possible.  In  arranginf 
the  Civlt  and  Military  IntelUganoe,  we  have  taken  the  1st  of  Auj^ustlast,  the  data 
of  Lord  Amhent's  asauminf  the  Suprarot  Government  of  India,  as  the  point  of 
commencement :  and  that  period  has  been  also  chosen  as  the  one  from  which  the 
Births,  Maniafet,  and  Deaths  In  India  will  be  reported ;  those  in  En^^land  will 
be  ri¥«a  fsonk  the  lat  of  Jantiaiy  last :  and  every  attention  wiU  be  paid  to  well 
autheiiticatad  oommmiieations  of  lAiis  nature,  from  re^>ectable  sources. 


KINO'S  FORCES  IN    INDIA* 

^F^vm  t&tf  Ltndm  OaMOteJ} 

PBOMOTIONS,  APPOINTllKJm, 
REMOVALS,  &C* 

From  &e  1st  Aupist  1833^  to  TOSk 
January  1824,  indnaire. 

BENGAL. 

l\ihIU^,ofLi^t  Drtig,  C6metThoa« 
■Oliver  Partndfe  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur* 
chase,  vice  CrcSe,  promoted  in  the  41st 
Foot;  dated  dOth  Oct.  1823.--Clement 
Johnson,  gent.,  to  be  Comet  by  pur- 
«hasa»  vice  Partri^;  dated  30th  Oct 
1833,— Comet  Robt.  Hare  to  be  Lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Partrid^,  whose  ap- 
pointment has  nol  taken  place  |  dated 
30th  Oct.  1823. 

16tA  fUgt,  €f  Light  Drag.  Wm.  Payne 
Neale,  gent,  to  be  Comet,  by  purchase, 
vice  Moore,  promoted  in  the  17th  Lieht 
Dragoons ;  dated  2d  Oct.  1823.— Sub-Lt. 
Thos.  Brett,  fW>m  the  2d  Life  Guards, 
to  be  Comet,  vice  Williams,  who  ex- 
changes ;  dated  22d  Dec.  1823. 

14m  Regt  of  Fotft.  Lieutenant  Kenneth 
M'Kenzic  tobe  Capt.  without  purchase, 
vice  Rawlins,  deceased;  dated 27th  Jan. 
1823.— Eus.  Arthur  Ormsby  to  beLieut., 
vice  M'Kenzie;  dated  27 tli  Jan.  1823. 
— Brownlow  Villiers  Layard.  gent,  to 
be  Ensign,  vice  Ormsby;  aated  24th 
July,  1823.— Edw.  C.  Lynch,  gent,  to 
be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  A.  Donald^ 
who  retires ;  dated  Uth  Dec.  1823. 

3%thRegt.of  Foot.  Ens.  Thos.  Aber- 
cromby  Trant  to  be  Lieut  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Hasten,  deceased ;  dated  9lh 
Feb.  l823.-«ent  Cadet  Hy.  B.  Stokes, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Trant ;  doited  24th  July, 
1823. — Lieut  J.  Watson  Boyes,  from 
the  85th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Power, 
who  exchanges ;  dated  4th  Sept.  1823. 

^7th  JUgt.  of  Foot.  Lieut  Mars  Mor- 
phett,  from  the  53d  Foot,  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  CateS|  who  exchanges ;  dated  25th 


Sept  1823.—- Lieut.  Fred.  OTlahertjr, 
from  half-pay  of  the  33d  Foot,  to  b^ 
Lieut,  vice  Clement,  appointed  to  the 
2d  West  India  Regt ;  dated  20th  Nor. 
1823. —  Lieut  James  Ser]tont,  ftom 
half-pay  34th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice 
Beaachamp  Newton,  who  exchanges; 
d^tcd  4th  Dec.  1823. 

MAPRAS« 

l3tkB£gt.  lithl  Dng.  Comat  WilUaa 
Elton,  to  be  Lieut  without  pupcbasa, 
^ce  I^ter,  appointed  to  tba  Cape  Carpi 
of  Cavalry;  dated  28th  Auc.  1^3^ 
Lieut  John  Gunn  Collina,  Irom  half- 
pay,  2lst  Light  Drag.,  to  ba  Lieot^^ 
vice  Newbury  Nash,  who  exdiangea* 
receiving  the  difference ;  dated  I8th 
Sept.  1323.— George  James  Chiystia, 
gent,  to  be  Comet,  without  purchase, 
vice  Elton,  promoted;  dated  18th  Sept 
1823.— Capt  Henry  Ueyman,  fromhaU- 
.p^,  8th  Light  Drag.,  ty  be  Capt.,  vice 
D^by  Mackw6rth,  wno  exchanges,  re- 
.  ceivinjp  the  difference  between  the  fiiU 
.  pay  of  cavalry  and  full  pay  of  infantry ; 
dated  23d  Oct  1823.-^Laeut  H.  Stones, 
to  be  Capt.,  by  purchase,  vice  Crawford, 
who  retires;  dated  25th  Dec*  1823.— 
Comet  Charles  Strange,  to  be  Lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Stones ;  dated  25& 
Dec.  1823.— Charles  Bigga;,  gent,  to 
be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Strange; 
dated  25th  Dec.  1823. 

1st  B^.  of  Foot.  Lieut  Chas.  Eyre, 
to  be  C^pt,  by  purchase,  vice  Mosse, 
who  retires ;  dated  13th  Nov.  1823.— 
Ensign  James  Stoyte,  to  be  Lieut,  by 
purchase,  vice  Eyre ,  dated  13th  Nov. 
1823.— Ewen  M'Pherson,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Stoyte ;  dated 
13th  Nov.  1823,— Ensign  J.  Clayton 
Cowell,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  E.  Main- 
waring,  deceased:  dated  nth  Feb.  1823. 

30(^  lUgt.  of  Foot.  Lieut  Aldworth 
Blennerhasset,  from  half-p«Y  of  73d 
Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Trant.  ap- 
pointed to  the  95th  Foot;   dtted  It^ 
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J>«c  1823.— Stuign  CbMrUs  Rusaey, 
to  be  Lkuteuaut,  vice  Uuucan  Heuiy 
Kennedy,  deceased;  dated  25tb  Nov. 
1832-^ntleinan  Cadet  R.  WiUon,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Rumley ;  dated  Dec.  11,  1823. 

41ft  fie^.  (f  jPoue.  Captain  William 
Booth,  from  the  Blst  Foot,  to  be  Cap- 
tmn,  vice  Hailes,  who  exchanges ;  dated 
3l8t  July,  1823.— Captain  James  Lewis 
Hill,  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice 
M*Coy,  who  retires ;  dated  25th  Sepl. 
1823.<-En».  Henry  Jayner  Ellis,  from 
the  15th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase,  vice  Brown,  promoted ;  dated 
Sd  Oct.  1823^— Lieut.  George  Seymour 
Crole,  from  the  lltb  Light  Dragoons, 
to  be  Capt.,  vice  Johnson,  whose  ap- 
pointment has  not  taken  place ;  dated 
30thOct.  1823. 

46^  Bdgt,  if  Foot,  Captain  Jomh 
JoceWn  Anderson,  firom  half-pay  of  the 
6di  West  India  R^.,  to  be  Paymaster, 
vicf  John  Campbdl,  who  exchanges  ( 
d^ed  21st  Aug.  1823. 

54fA  Regi,  rfFmt.  Capt.  James  W.  H. 
Welch,  from  the  80th  Foot,  to  be  Capt., 
viee  Butler,  who  exchimges ;  dated Slsl 
July  1823. 

eM  fittt.  rfFct$.  John  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Hamilton,  promoted  in  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade ;  dated  14th  Ang.  1823. 

B9tkJUgurf  FMi.  fins.  Wm.  Camp- 
bell, ftt>m  the  24th  Foot,  to  be  En»ign, 
vice  Robinson,  who  exchanged;  diSed 
16th  Get.  1823. 

BOMBAY. 

4lh  SUgt.  if  Ught  Drag.  Brev.  Major 
Edw.  Byne,  from  the  17th  Light  Drag., 
to  lie  Capl.,  vice  Scott,  who  exchanges ; 
dated  24th  July,  1823.— Lieut.  Charks 
Byrne  Sale,  from  the  17th  U^  Drag., 
to  be  Capt.,  by  purchase,  vice  Pratt, 
appointed  to  the  7th  Lirht  Dragoons ; 
dated  20th  Dec.  1823.— Comet  Matthew 
Chitty  Downs  St.  Quintin,  to  be  Lieut., 
by  purchase,  vice  Coney,  promoted  in 
the  17ih  Light  Drag.—  Harry  Shake- 
speare PhilTips,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  by 
purchase,  vice  St.  Quuitin. 

QOth  lUgt,  rf  Foot,  Capt.  Robt.  George 
Horsier,  horn  the  53d  Foot,  to  be  Capt.« 
vice  Harrison,  who  exchanges;  dated 
2d  Oct.  1823.— Paymaster  Wm.  Camp- 
bell, from  the  24th  Foot,  to  be  Pay* 
master,  vice  Tool^,  who  exchanges; 
dated  20th  Nov.  182E).— Captain  Charles 
Bolton,  from  haH-pay,  14th  Foot,  to  be 
Capt.,  vice  Richard  George  Horsfey, 
who  exchanges;  dated 4th  Dec.  1823.— 
Capt.  Robert  Edward  Burrowes,  from 
the  65th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.,  vice  Jamas 
Goldfrap,  who  exduiDmi  d«t^  Ut 
Mwh,  1623. 


47lii?«^t.i^lW.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Codd,  from  half-pay,  Ist  Bahama  Gar« 
rison  Company,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Egerton  Chas.  Isaacson,  who  exchanges ; 
dated  25tb  Sept.  1 823^— Lieutenant  J ohn 
Pasley,  to  be  Captain  by  purchase,  vice 
Keays,  whose  promotion  has  not  taken 
place}  dated  3d  July,  1823.— Lieut. 
Samuel  Kerr,  foom  half-pay,  60th  Fool, 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Edward  Michell,  who 
exchanges ;  dated  20th  Nov.  1 823.— Enf. 
Angus  John  MUlar,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Keays,  deceased;  dated  17th  June,  1823. 
— Appleton  Marshall  Robinson,  gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Millar;  dated  1st  Jan. 
1824.— Ensign  imd  Adjutant  £u|^eniua 
McCarthy,  to  have  the  rank  of  JUeut.} 
dated  18th  June,  1823. 

67thnsgt.ofFoU,  Ens.  Thoe.  Byrne, 
to  he  Lieut.,  vice  Muirson,  deceased  s 
dated  5th  Mareh,  1823.— Lieut.  Herbert 
Vaughan,  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase^ 
vice  Hay,  appointed  to  the  35th  Foot  | 
dated  4th  Sept.  1823.— Ens.  Alexander 
Henry  Pilloni,  to  be  Lieut.,  without 
purchase,  vice  Lascelles,  deceased; 
dated  30th  Oct.  1823.— Lieut.  William 
Warburton  to  be  Adjutantf  vice  M'Pher- 
son,  deceased ;  dated  25th  Dec,  1823.— 
Ens.  George  Frankland,  from  the  24th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase; 
dated  25th  Dec.  1823. 

GEYLON. 
OmfimBtgmmU.  Lieutenant  Archibald 
Robertson,  from  half-pay,  94th  Foot,  to 
be  Lient,  vice  Frederick  Hammond, 
who  exchanges ;  dated  28th  Aug.  1823. 
-*Stoood  LmuI.  Thomas  Skinner,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  without  purdaae,  vice 
Auber,  appointed  to  the  83d  Foot.— To 
be  Second  Ltents.,  without  purchase  t 
Gent  Cadet  Tbos.  Wm.  Rorers,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College;  Gentleman 
Cadet  John  R.  Heyland,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  vice  Skinnen     • 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Cape  Corpi  (Cat«2ry.)  Lieut  Edward 
Hervey  Foster,  from  the  13th  Light 
Drag.,  to  be  Adjutant  and  Lieutenant; 
dated  28th  Aug.  1823.— Alexander  Mac<i> 
donald,  gent,  to  be  Comet,by  purchase, 
vice  Jervis,  who  retires;  Nov.  13,  1823. 

Ci^  Corp*  [Infantry.)  Lieut.  Jamea 
William  Harvey,  from  half-pay^  24th 
jPoot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Yates.  appointe4 
to  the  74th  Foot:  dated  6th  Nov.  1823. 
— Brevet  Col.  John  Ross,  from  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel,  without 
purchase,  vice  fr^&er,  deceased. 

Royal  jyrican  Colonial  Corpg.  Major 
Alex.  Grant,  /rom  the  2d  West  India 
B«gt,  to  be  Lieut  CoL.  without  pur- 
chase.*—Brevet  Mftjor  Edward  Pordoo, 
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oiit  purchase.— To  be  Captamt,  without 
purthade :  Capt.  Mitehell  John  Sparks, 
mm  the  2d  West  India  Re^. ;  Captain 
John  L*  Estrange,  from  the  IM  West  India 
Kefft.;  Lieut.  Charles  Dowson^from  the 
90th  Foot ;  Lieut  David  Campbell^  from 
the  $Mi  Foot ;  Lieutenant  £d%rard  Ward 
Drewe,  from  the  27lh  Foot;  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Baynes,  from  the'39th  Foot — 
To  be  Lieuts.y  without  purchase :  Lieut. 
Fredertclc  Clements,  from  the  2d  West 
India  R^;  Lieut.  William  Francis 
Cartwriffht,  from  the  2d  West  India 
Ke^l  Ensirn  Duncan  Maclean,  from 
the  2d  Weit  India  Regt.;  Ensip  James 
R<^rs,  from  the  2d  West  India  Re£:t. 
>  Srevet,  The  under-mentioned  Cadets, 
of  the  Honotxrable  East  India  Company's 
aefvice,  to  have  the  tem|k>rary  rank  of 
Second  Ltetttenaats  in  Uie  army,  whilst 
^boing  duty  at  the  EetaUishment  for 
Ftdd.lnitcuctkms  at  Chatham,  under 
1^  ooaimand  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Pasley, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers :  - 

Mr.  T.  8.  Burt;  dctted  16tik  Oct.  1823. 

Mr.  William  Gaven  Nugent;  ditto. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fredericlc  Bordwine ;  do. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  York  Reilty;  ditto. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Faber;  £tto« 

WEST  INDIES. 
'  Jrni,  i,,  1824.— The  King  has  been 

J>leased  to  appoint  Mi^or-Gen.  Sir  Ben- 
amid  D'Urban,  K.  C.  B.  to  be  Lieute- 
nant Governor  of  the  settlement  of 
Demerara  and  Essequibo. 

Jan,  6.— His  Majesty  has  also  ap* 
pnbted  Bli^or-Gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
to  be  Governor  and  Conunander  in 
Chief  of  the  Island  of  Antigua. 

E.  1.  COMPAlftr^S  SERVIC14. 

[Fmn  thelndkm  Gossltot.] 

Commencing  with  the  date  of  Lord 

Amh^i^t's  New  Government. 

BENGAL. 

JWt  WUHam,  Aug.  1, 1823. 

PROCLAMATIOlf  : 

Whereas  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Pitt  Lord  Amherst,  Baron  Amherst  of 
Montreal*  in  the  counw  of  Kent,  and 
one  of  His  Mafesty's  Niost  Hon.  Privy 
Council,  hath  been  appointed  by  the 
Hon.  the' Court  of  Directors  to  be  Go- 
vernor General  of  Fort  William  in  Ben- 
gal 5  and  whereas  General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Edward  Paret,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath,  hath  been  appointed  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  all  tbe  Forces  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  one  of  the  Counsellors  of 
Fort  WilKam  afbresaid  5  and  John  Adam 
and  John  Feudal! ,  Esqrs.  have  been 
appoiolea  CottBMl^n  of  the  ftaid^rt€<« 


8iden<^ :  the  saidafypointmetits  are  here- 
in notified.  And  it  is  further  proclaimed, 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  has, 
on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  received 
charge  of  the  said  office  of  Governor 
General,  and  taken  the  usual  oaths  and 
his  seat  accordtnriy;  and  that  John 
Adam  and  Joira  rendall,  Esqrs.  (His 
Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief 
being  absent  on  a  visit  to  tbe  upper 
stations  of  the  Army,)  have  respectively 
taken  their  seats  at  the  Board,  as  Cotm- 
sellors  of  ^e  said  Presidency. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council. 

W.  B.  Bayusy,  C.  Sec.  to  the  Gov. 
Fort  William,  Aug.  1,  1823. 

Fort  WWiamy  Ang.  1, 1823.— The  Go- 
vernor General  has  been  pleased  to  make 
the  following  appointments. — Mr.  Chas. 
Lushington,  to  be  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Governor  GeneraL— Major  Streat- 
field,  H.  M.  87th  regt.,  to  be  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Governor  General.— 
—Lieutenant  the  Hon.  JefRrey  Amherst, 
H.  M.  59th  reg:t. :  Lieutenant  J.  Coofte, 
Roy.  Marines ;  Lieut.  Alex.  St.  Leger 
M*Mahon,  H.  M.  IGth  Lancers;  and 
Capt.  Jas.  Dalgairas,  7th  Madras  N.  I. ; 
to  be  Aides-de-Camp  to  the  Governor 
General.^— Extra  Aide-de-Camp,  Brevet 
Captain  Hugh  Caldwell»  25th  Nat.  Inf. 
— Supernumerary  Aide-de-Camp,  Major 
Henry  Huthwaite,  5th  N.  I.— thr.  Abel 
Clarke,  to  be  Surgeon  to  the  Gov.  Gen. 

Cnil  Appointment,  John  Herbert  Haring- 
ton,  Esq.  to  be  Senior  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  for  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  Agent  to  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral at  Delhi. 

Fort  Wmam,  Aug,  8,  1823.— Major  F. 
F.  Staunton,  of  the  Bombay  establish- 
ment, to  bean  Honorary  Aiae-de-Camp 
to  liord  Amherst* 

MADRAS. 
Fort  St,  George,  Augtat  8.— During  tbe 
visit  of  the  Governor  to  the  central  pro- 
vinces, it  is  declared  in  Council,  that  tbe 
administration  at  the  Presidency  will,  in 
his  absence,  be  conducted  by  the  remain- 
ing Members  of  the  Government :  His 
Excellency  Gen.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  Bart, 
K.C.B.,  officiating  as  President,  and  ex- 
ercising as  such  the  accustomed  military 
command  of  the  Garrison,  and  all  the 
powers  and  authorities  appertaining  to 
the  office  of  Acting  President,  &c,  &c. 

PROMOTION. 

Aug.  5— 17^^  Regt.  NoM,  htf.  Senior 
Lieutenant  (Brevet  Capt.)  Jamea  Glass, 
to  be  Capt.,  and  Senior  Ens.  6.  AAeck, 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Crighton>  deceased* 

MlLrriRY  APPODtTBCEHTS. 

Fort  i$r,  Gf^rgti  ^i^.  f ..^apt,  John* 
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^n  Napier,  15th  Res^t.  Nat.  Inf.,  to  be 
SuperinteiMlent  of  the  Gunpowder  Ma- 
rw^wtevy /ftrom  the  date  of  Ctfptafai  Bal- 
■UOB^  embaricatlon  for  Europe. — Cant. 
A.  Walker;  25th  Re^  N.'I.,  to  be  A«siflt. 
Adloftaiit^Gtii.  to  the  Light  Fidd  IMvi- 
aioD  of  the  Hyderabad  Suheidiary  Force, 
vice  Ns{d«r.— Capt.  O.  Cracrdft,  22d 
U^gL  N.I.,tebeBri«rade-M^ortothe 
troops  in  the  ceded  distridB,  Vice  Walker, 
^lieut.  W.  G,  Gordon,  dd  Regt.  N.  I., 
to  be  Ad}utaa(t  to  the  1st  fiat,  of  that 
corae^  vice  Dowker. 

Auguit  lC.--CaptaiB  H.  CoBWay,  4th 
Sit^  N.  I.,  ii  appoinied  to  da  duty  with 
2d  Native  Vet.  Bat.,  and  wili  command 
the  detachment  at  NeHore  during  Capt. 
Tofner's  absence  on  leave. 

Aug.  U.  The  under-mentioned  officers 
feceotly  promoted,  are  appointed  to  do 
duty  witii  the  CoUowinf  corps  :— Ensign 
J.  C.  Boulderson,  l&t  Bat.  3d  Reprt.— 
Eas.  E.  W.Ravenscroft,l8tBat.23d  Reg. 

REMOVALS. 

Aug,  8.  Captain  G.  H.  Field,  9th  Regt. 
is  removed  fnitn  the  1st  to  the  2d  Bat., 
and  Capt  W.  H.  Rowiey,  from  the  2d  to 
the  1st  Bat.  same  regt. — Captain.  R.  L. 
Evaoa^  of  the  11th  Regt.,  is  removed 
from  the  1st  to  the  2d  Bat.,  and  Capt 
)H[.  M.  Cooper,  from  the  2d  to  the  1st  Bat 
■same  regt.— Lieot.  Brevet  Capt.  H.  A. 
Thompson  is  removed  from  the  2d  to  the 
1st  B*t  .^and  Lieut  M.  G.  Fiicgerald,  from 
the  1st  to  the  2d  Bat.  2lst  Regt.  N.  I. 
,  Augud  15.  Ensign  J.  R.  Sayers  is  re- 
mo  vcd  from  the  1  &t  to  the  2d  Bat.fith  Regt. 

August  16.  Capt.  C.  B.  Robinson,  3d 
Jl^t,  is  removed  Irom  the  2d  Bat  U 
the  Ist  Bat 

August  B.  litik  Bigt.  N,  2.  Ueut  P. 
Darby  from  the  Ist  to  the  2d  Bat.; 
Lieutenant  G.  Gray  from  the  2d  to  the . 
1st  Bat.— 15«ft  R^.  N^  L  Lieuteoaot 
H.  J.  C.  Memardier  from  the  1st  to  the 
2d  Bat. ;  Lieut.  B.  Sertante  from  the  2d 
to  the  1st  Bat. 

FURIOVOHS. 

August  b.  laeat.-Cotonel  T.  Stewart, 
23d  Regt.  N.  I.,  is  permifted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  leave 
of  absence  for  six  months,  tod  eventually 
to  return  to  Europe  t>n  furlough. — Capt. 
J.  S.  Gununer,  23d  Regt  N.  1.,  is  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Europe  on  furlough, 

Augwt  8.  Lieut  J.  B.  Paget,  Madras 
£uropea&  Regt.,  is  permitted  to  return 
to  Europe  on  furlough  for  one  year,— 
Captain  A.  M'Laten,  8th  Regt.  N.  I., 
Is  permitted  to  resign  the  situation  of 
Dep«ity  Assistant' Com.  General,  and 
to  rettom  to  Europe  on  sick  certificate. 
•^Ist  Ensign  L.  B.  Wilford,  23d  Regt; 
N.  I.,  is  permitted  to  return  to  Europe 

Orimt.  HmM^  VU,  1.' 


on  sick  certificate. — ^Ens.  W.  Bremmer» 
24th  Regt.  N.  I.,  is  permitted  to  return 
to  Europe  on  sick  certificate.— «Leave  of 
absence  has  been  obtained  b§r  Captain 
,#aB.  Dslgairas,  Tth  Regt.  N.  I.,  to  pre- 
eeed  to  Calcutta  for  two  montlM.  • 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Jitaa  1 1.  The  Governor  is  pleased  to 
4ippoint  Assist.  Surgeon  James  MitcfaeH, 
•on  the  half-pay,  4Bth  Reet,to  be  an  As- 
sist. Surg,  in  the  CokmialMediCal  Staff: 
Jum  18.  The  Governor  has  been 
pleased  to  Appoint  Mr.  William  Mires 
a  Storekeeper  in  the  Commissariat  De^ 
partment,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Tucker^ 
retlriag  on  a  pennon  from  the  Colonial 
Revenue.  «■ 

BENGAL. 

BIRTRt,  MARRIAOM,  AM)  DBATM. 

Birtib.— Aug.  2d.  Mrs.  Meyers,  of  A 
-son .  —6th.  The  latty  of  F.  Nepeafi ,  Esq., 
of  the  Civfl  Service,  of  a  daughter^— 
7tb.  The  lady  of  Captain  Irwin  Mating^ 
of  a  daughter.— 8th.  The  lady  of  Ci»t 
Debnam,  of  H.  M.  13th  Ught  Inf.,  of  a 
danrhter.— 9th.  Mrs.  Jos.  filly,  of  a  son. 

Aanriagits, — ^Aug.  1st.  At  the  Catiie« 
'dral.  Lieutenant  Abraham  Fuller,  to 
MUs  Anna  Amelia  HeUner.— 2d.  AtSt 
John's  Cathedral,  W.  H.  Maenaghten, 
Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Civil  Sei^ 
▼ice,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  Mac» 
naghten,  to  Frances,  ^mdow  of  the  late 
jCoI.  J.  C.  M.  Clintock.— 2d.  J.  H.  Mesr 
crop,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Richards. 

iMftj.— Aug.  1st  At  Calcutta,  Miss  A% 
WiUiamson,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Wib- 
liamsoB,  Esq.,  of  Malacca.— 2d.  Leo- 
pold, son  of  L.  Dyoe,  Eftq.,  of  Tetter 
ghur,  aged  15  years.— 3d.  Helen,  itfiUkt 
daughter  of  Lieut  H.  Ingle,  15th  Regt. 
N.L,  aged  six  monihi.— 3d.  Benjamin 
Comberbach,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law,  aged 
53  years.— 4th.  Kx.  Berbompore,  Lieut^ 
O.  H.  Phelps,  19th  Not.  Inf.,  aged 
24  yeari.p-^5th.  Captain  John  Pearson^ 
of  the  ship  Ogle  Gas^,  aged  53  years. 
#-5th.  Mr.  Charles  Sworis,  aeed  19 
years  and  4  months.— 7th.  At  Bidasore, 
i^iza>  the  yh§t  oiW.  Dent,  Esq.,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  aged  20  years.— 7th.  At 
Calcutta,  Mk»  EUsa  M'Neight,  aged  38 
years.— 7th.  M.  M.  Mellickuauz,  E^,, 
aged  31  years.— 8th.  At  the  Presidency 
General  Hospital,  Serjeant-  Major  JaPi, 
Scott,  Ist  Light  Cavalry.— 13th.  Mr»« 
Elizabeth  Samuel,  aged  35  years. — 
13th.  Frederick  Ruddeil,  fourth  son  of 
Capt  S.  H.  Jackson,  aged  2  years  and 
8  months.— Towards  the  end  of  August, 


yearB.<   ^,  , 

tempting  to  tove  himself  flrom  the^rreck 
of  the  Savancore,  S.  P.  Garrick,  Esq* 
3D 
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BtrtJb.— Au|r*  2cl.  At  Qiulon,  the  lady 
of  Captain  Swanstoo,  of  a  son.— 4th.  At 
TrichiDopoly,  the  lady  of  Lieat.  Sater, 
of  H.  M.  Royal  Re^,  of  a  daagfater.-«- 
5th.  la  Camp  at  Ragapoor,  the  lady  of 
Captain  Matthews,  19th  Kegt,  N.  I.,  of 
a  son.— 7th.  The  lady  of  John  Savage, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— 8th.  At  the  Prcsi- 
dency»  the  lady  of  John  Gwatkia,  Esq., 
of  a  son.— 12th.  The  lady  of  F.  A.  Rob- 
•on,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter. 
—13th.  The  lady  of  Mr.  A.  A.  HiU,  of 
a  daughter.— 14th.  At  Ellore,  the  ladv 
of  Captain  W.  Peighton,  2d  fiat.  19tfa 
Regt.,  of  a  son.— 19th.  The  lady  of  W. 
Scotty  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— 20th.  At 
Vepery,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  of  a 
«oii.— 20th.  At  Pnnganore,  in  the  palace 
of  £.  S.  Royal  £.  B.  Rajah  of  Punga- 
nore,  the  ladv  of  His  Highness  the 
.Savahe  BusraJinga  Rojadra,  Rajah  of 
Boonda,  was  safely  delivered  of  her  7th 
daughter  and  lOtb  child.— 22d.  The  ladv 
of  D.' HiU,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  (still  bom.) 
—24.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Massie, 
of  a  son.— 24th.  At  Tanjore,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Sperschneicter,  of  a  son. 

JU^rritfsi.— August  11th.  At  Arcot, 
Lieut  L.  M'Lean,  2d  Bat.  6th  Regt. 
N.  I.,  to  Harriett,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  A.  M<Cally,  Madras 
Establishment.— 15th.  Ueut.  G.  Story, 
19U&  Regt.  N.I.,  to  Hannah  Eliza,  elde&t 
^daughter  of  the  late  W.  Wethertpoon, 
of  Edinburgh.— 20th.  Major  Conway, 
12th  Light  Inf. »  to  Ellen  Eliza,  eldest 
daughter  of  D.  Noale,  Esq. 

i>tatA<.«— Auf .  1st.  At  Veperv,  the  infimt 
son  of  Mr.  mlkins,  aged  11  months. — 
4th.  At  AUepee,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Capt.  Robt. Gordon,  Bombay  Engineers. 
«-^th.  Mr.  J.  De  Costa,  aged  96.— 
14th.  At  Negapatam,  of  an  apoplexy, 
Capt  W.  S.  Smith,  4th  Nat.  Vet.  Bat.— 
24tn.  At  Persawaulkum,  Mary,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Massie :  she  died  a 
few  hours  affccr  the  birth  of  her  son.— 
27th.  Elizabeth,  wile  of  Capt.  William 
Fenwick,  aged  25. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Bkih, — May  27th.  At  Macquarrie 
prove,  Mrs.  S.  O.  Hassall,  of  a  daughter. 
'  Marriage.^-ln  June,  at  the  church  of 
St  l^hilip,  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  to  Miss 
Joanna  Dickson,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
jtamei  Dickson,  of  Bringelly. 

DeaAs.^^a,y  261^1.  CaptWm.Blyth, 
formerly  cocqmander  of  the  Wadham.— 
^une  20th.  Mrs.  Chanhalls  of  Sydney, 
and  for  lome  vears  a  considerable  pro- 
prietor <^  land  and  itoclfk  in  this  colony. 


ST.  HELENA. 

MifTu^.— Oct  Ist.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Solomon,  to  Miss  Eliza  Chamberlain.^- 
15th.  Captain  T.  M.  Hunter,  to  Phoebe 
Solomon,  daughter  of  Mr.  Said  Sfdomon, 
merchant,  of  that  island. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

JMamMtf.— Oct.  2d.  Capt.  J.  Robins, 
to  Miss  P.  J.  Borchards. 

DtatAi.— Oct  19th.  At  Graham's  Town, 
Lieut  Colonel  G.  S.  Fraser,  of  the  Cape 
Corps,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Satheilandshire.— 28th.  E.S.  Montuni, 
Esq.,  late  Persian  Secretaiy  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Calcutta,  aged  28. 
ST.  MICHAELS. 

Morriflg*.— Jan.  2d.  By  H.  B.  M.  Con- 
sul General  of  the  Azores,  Br.  Sander- 
son Walker,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  to  Emma,  third 
daughter  of  Capt.  J.  Popplewell. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Btrt^.— Jan.  4th.  At  Paddington,the 
lady  of  R.  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  Bombay,  of 
a  daughter. 

Mturiages.^^fm,  Ist  At  Riplon,  i»ear 
Derby,  J.  H.  Carige,  Esq.,  son  of  the 
late  Major  J.  Carige,  Hon.  E.  1.  Comp. 
Serv.,  to  Jane  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  late  A.  P.  Manclarke,  Esq.— Also, 
on  the  same  day,  R.  B.  Manclarke,  Esq., 
of  Repton  Park,to  ElizaEleanor,  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  late  Major  J.  Carige. — 
12th.  Rev.  G.  Crookshank,  M.A.,  of 
West  Charlton,  Somerset,  to  Rosa,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt  R.  KeUy,  of 
Madras.- 13th.  At  Staynton,  G.  L.  £1^ 
liott,  Esq.,  of  the  H.  C.  Civil  Service, 
Bombay,  to  Gertrude,  eldest  daughter  ct 
H.  Leach,  Esq.,  of  Milford.— 15th.  H, 
Magniac,  Esq.,  of  Kensingtoii,  to  Helen, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  P. 
Sampson,  Hon.E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.— 21  st 
P.  Law,  Esq.,  oftheBengalCiv.Serv.,to 
EUza,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  S.  G. 
Evans,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Med.  Esiab. 

Deot^f— 12th.  M.  ForsUr,  Eta.,  Post 
Capt.  R.  N.,  eldest  son  of  the  lateM.  For- 
ster,  Esq.,  Gov.  Gen.  of  the  West  India 
Islands.— 12th.  The  lady  of  Col.  Smith, 
Bombay  Army,  aged  48  years. — lah.  At 
the  Manse  of  Mid  Calder,  M.  A.  E.Do- 
naldson, youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
C  Donaldson,  Esok,  of  Calcutta.— 15th. 
At  Colchester,  J.  llionuon,  Esq.,  Dep, 
Com.  Gen.  to  the  Forces,  and  late  F^vate 
Sec.  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Gov.  Gen.  of 
India.— 20th.  At  Richmond,  James  Earl 
Comwallb,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, and  Dean  of  Durham,  in  thje  81st 
year  of  his  age. — In  Banffshire,  Scotland, 
'  Alex.  Wilson,  Esq.,  late  Secretaiy  to 
the  Globe  Insorance  Ofltoin  Calcutta*. 
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ARRITALS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Dmtf.       Port  0/ Arrival:         Skip't  Name.        Cowmmjider. 

Dee.S8  Cowes  ..     ..  George         ..  ..  Bryant 

Dec.iS  CowM  ..     ..  Angosta        ..  ..  Oiddiiift 

Jan.  1  lirerpool  ..  Bencoolen  ..  Kirkvood     * 

Jan.  1  Urerpool      ..    ..  S«aforth       ..  ..  M^Dowall 

Jan.  3  Downs  ..    «.  Thames        v.  ..  Haviside 

Jan.  4  Dover Cyras     . .    . .  . .  Ro^rts 

Jan.  4  Portsmonth  . .    . .  Cknaral  Pataoer       Trascott 

Jan.  4  Portnnouth  . .    . .  Pyramus       . .  . ,  Brodia 

Jan.  A  Portsmonth  . .     . .  Princess  Charlotte   Blyth      . .     . 

Jan.  8  Cowes Amity  ••  ..Gray      ..     . 

Jan.  8  Cowaa Lonaoh         . .  . .  Weldridge     . 

Jan.  9  Dawns   . .     . .    . .  Circassian    . .  . .  "Wasse    . .     . 

Jan.  17  Dorer Amphitrhe^  . .  Mynders 

Jan.  29  Dover Eoi^rates     . .  . .  Meade 

Jan.SS  Dover    ..     ..     «.  CJandine       ..  ..  Craktree' 

Jan.  83  Liverpool     . .    . .  Westmoreland  . .  Coulter 

Jan.  83  Downs Sorrey  ..  ..  Power 

Jan.  S3  Downs  ..     ..  Mellish         ..  ..  Cole       ..     . 

Jan.  33  Cowes Lord  Sidmonth  . .  Ferrier 

Jan.  as  Cowes   . .    . ,    . .  Ophelia        . .  . .  Uaakett 


Fori  tf  Dtparturt.       Vat: 

,   Batavia      AQi(.35 

.  Batavia      Ang.  M 

'  Bengal       Aug.  19 

.  BeQKal  . .     ....  Aug.  19 

.  Chiua        Aag.  6 

*  Cape  Oct.  31 

.  Madras      Sept  2 

.  Madras      Sept.  6 

.  Ceylon        Aug.  37 

.  Bengal       Sept.  19 

.  Batavia  ..     ..     ..  Ang.  29 

.  Bengal       Ang.  6 

.  Cape  Oct-  17 

.  Bpmbay     Sept.  6 

.  Bengal       Sep! .  9 

.  Bengal       Aug.  13 

.  New  Soath  Wales  . .  Aog.  ]8 

.  Bengal,  kr. Sept.  6 

.  Batavia,  &c Sept.  3 

.  Batavia      Oct.  13 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTBRN  PORTS. 


Stentor         . .  . 

Mellish         . .  . 

Bridget         ..  . 

Bridget         . .  . 

William  MUes  . 

Madras         . .  .< 

Norfolk         . .  . , 

Sophia          . .  . . 

Cadmos  .      .•  .. 

LondiHi         . .  . . 

Asia 

William  Miles 
Royal  George 

General  Kydd  .. 

Kent      

Herefordshire 

Waterloo      . .  . . 

Inglis     ..     ..  k. 
LordSoffield 
Princess  Charlotte 

B.C.  S.Atlas  .. 

Euphrates     . .  . . 

Boyal  George  . . 


HittHs    . 

Cole 

Leslie    . 

Leslie     . 

Beadle 

Clarke    . 

Grey 

Sntton 

Talbot 

Brown    . 

Pope 

Beadle   . 

Biden 

Naime 

Cobb      . 

Hope 

Alsager 

Serle 

Brown    . 

Gribble 

Clifton    . 

Meade    . 

Ellerby  . 


'.  London     . 
.  London 
.  Liverpool 
.  Liverpool 
.  London 
.  Londton 
.  London 
.  London     . 
.  London 
.  Liverpool 
,  Bombay     . 
.  London 
>  Bengal 
,  Bengal 

Bengal 
,  Bombay     . 
,  Bombay     . 
,  Bombay     . 

London 
,  London 
.  London 
,  Bombay     . 
,  Bombay    . 


Dec.  \» 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  14 
April  10 
Mar.  24 
Feb.  23 
April  6 
April  13 
April  8 
Maivh9 
April  10 
July  12 
July  13 
July  13 
July  10 
July  15 
Jnlyd 
Mar.  33 
May  38 
Mayl 
Sept.  6 
Ang.2& 


DEPARTURES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Jan.  3 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  6 
Jan.  7 
Jan.  7 
Jan.  a 
Jan.  9 
Jan;  9 
Jan.  11 
Jatf.  11 
Jan.  11 
Jan.  14 
Jon.  10 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  )ft 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  17 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  30 


Port  of  Departure 

Tort)ay         ..  .. 

Deal      

Plymonth     . .  . . 
Portsmouth 
Portsmonth 
Portsmouth 

Uverpool     . .  . . 

Gravesend    . .  . . 

Plymouth     . .  . . 

Plymonth     . .  . . 

I^manth     .  •  •  • 

Downs         . .  . . 

Palmonth      . .  . . 

Liverpool     . .  . . 

Downs         . .  . . 

Downs         .  •  . . 
Portsmouth 
P(Rlsmonth 

Gravesend    • .  . . 

Gravesend    .  •  . . 

Deal      

Gravesend    . .  • . 

Dover 

Deal      ..    ..  .. 


Skip' 9  Nawu, 

Guardian      . .    . . 

Echo      

CityofEdinbnrgh 
Patience       . .     •  • 

York      

Cambridge  . .  . . 
Princess  Charlotte 
Nonrmahal  ..     .. 

Clyde     

Belle  Alliance    .. 
Tenilia         . .     . . 
Duke  of  York     . . 
Ellen  Douglas    . . 
Cambrian      . .     .  • 
Berwickshire 
General  Harris    . . 
Henry  Pttrcber    . . 
LordHnngerfoard 
Macqneen    . .     .  • 
Cattle  Hmitly     . . 
Marianne      . .     . . 
Thomas  Contts   . . 
Vron  Maria 
Dach«Mof  Athol 


Commander. 

Sutherland    . . 
Dnnlop 
Wiseman 
Kind      ..     .. 
Talbot    ..     .. 
Barber   ..     .. 
M«Kean 
Scott      ..    .. 
Driver   ..    .. 
Kolfe      . .     . . 
Gillmore 
Campbell      . . 
Rice       . .     . . 
Birbeck 
Shepherd 
Welstead      . . 
Thompson    . . 
Farqunarson 
Waller  ..     .. 
Drammond  .. 
Parker 
Christie 
Bnigh    • .     .  • 
Daniel 


DestinotioH. 

Batavia 

Cape 

Bengal 

Cape 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Slam 

Madras 

Madras 

Cape 

Bombay  and  China 

Sumatra 

Cape 

Bengal 

St.  Helena 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Manrttias  and  Bengal 

Chhia 

Bombay  and  China 

Cape 

Bombay  and  China 

Batavia 

Bengal  and  China 
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Shipping  ttUeUigtnce. 


SHIPS  EXPECTED  TO  SATL  SHORTLY. 

Date.  Port  of  Depnrlnre         Ship*s  Name.  Commatiderl 

Feb.  1  Grftvesend     . .     . .  Earl  of  Balcarras  Cameron 

Feb.  6  GraTesend    ..     ..  Sir  David  S«o(t  ..  Tw«ea 

Feb.  12  Graresend    ..     ..  Canning        ..     ..  Head      ..     .. 

Feb.  13  Oraresend    . .     4 .  London         . .     . .  Sotheby 

Feb.  SO  Deal       Danirt  . .     . .  Hamilton      . . 

Feb.  30^  Deal       Marquess  Camden-  Larkint 

Feb.  I  Portemoath         . .  Duke  of  Bedford  Cnnningbam 

Feb.  1  Deal       Tyae      %  Warrington.. 

Feb.  I  Deal       ....     ..  Eliza      Faith      ..     «. 

Feb.  I  Deal       Caroline       . .     . .  Harris    . .     . . 

Feb.  1  Deal       Joseph  . .     . .  Chrlstonherson 

Feb.  7  Deal       Larkins        ..    ..  Wilkinson     .. 

Feb.  7  Deal       Rosanna       . .     . .  Th<impson    . . 

Feb.  10  Deal       Catherine      ..    ..  Macintosh     #. 

Feb.  10  Deal       Ornhens       ..    ..  Finlny    ..     ^. 

Feb.  16^  Portsmonth         ..  William  Money  ..  J«<*.kson 

Feb.  15  Portsmonth         ..  Lang      Lnsk      ..     .. 

Feb.  SO  Deal       Deveron       . «     . .  Wtlsoft   . .     « . 

Feb.  8(^  Oratesend    ..     ..  Resonrce      ..    ..  Fenn      ..    *, 


Destination  i 

Bengal  and  China 

Bengal  and  China 

Bengal  and  China 

Bombay  and  Chiiin 

Bombay  and  China 

Bombay  and  China 

Madms  aad  Bengal 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Bombay 

Batavia 

Bataria 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Balavia 

Madras  smd  Bengal 

Masritiss  and  Cejion 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

New.  Sooth  Wales 

Madras  and  B«ogal 


I>aU.         Lai.  attd  Lo9f, 
Nov.  16       93fi8  B^^-9'fa  B. 


SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  SEA. 


Dec.  13 
Dec.  15 


ON. 
34  N. 


SI  W. 
14  W. 


Skip**  Ifami. 

Union  . .  . 
Lney  . .  . 
Ganges     ..    - 


C<maumdtr. 


DcrMsen 
Milford 


Frvm-wkenci, 

BataTia 
.  London        .. 
,  Lirerpool     .. 


DuHntiotu 

Antwerp 

Cape 

Bombay 


GENERAL    UST  OF   PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVALS  FROM  INDU. 

By  th*  BoneooJen.—Trom  Bengal :  Migor  J  C . 
Meaoham,and  three  children ;  Lientenant  P.  L. 
Dove,  Mrs.  Dove,  and  child ;  Capt.  R.  Boyes  j 
Lieut  6.  fi.  Cox;  Uent  A.  Fenton;  and  Miss 
Jnlia  Smith. 

By  the  Circoirian.  —  From  Bengal :  Mrs. 
MfMahoD,  Capt. Grant, Lieut.  Murray,  Mr.  Pile, 
two  Misses  M*Mahon,  Matter  M*Malu>u:  ten 
men,  three  women,  and  one  child,  of  the  Hon. 
Oampany's  Invalids. 

By  tkt  General  Pafmer.— From  Madras :  Mrs. 
Hendley and  family:  Mn.  Belmain,  Mrs.  Bluet, 
Mrs.  Dove,  three  Misses  Belmain,  Miss  Dove. 


mrs.  A^rre,   lorrc    luiasv^s    vciiuaiu,  luioaa^ufw. 

tlil«e  Misses  Blnet.  and  Mlsi  M^n;  Colonel 
Stewart,  Major  Hendlev,  Major  Beckett^  Capt. 
Belmain,  Capt  Blnet,  Capt.  Onmmer.  Lient  O. 


Stewart, 

Belmain,  ^ap*.  *»lU«:i,    ^^my\.  v«uiui«bi,  «ji«u».   V. 

H.  Daire,  R.  N. ;  Lieut  Hatson,  R.  N. ;  Uent. 
Dowker^  Lieutenant  Pnget  Lient  Dyeri^Ensign 
Tharsby,  Misters  C.  H.  Syromonds,  Gordon^ 
l)uncan,  S.  Parrott,  and  W.  H.  Creigbton. 

By  fAePyromu*.— From  Madras:  Mrs.Brodie 
and  two  Misses  Brodie, Madame  Kerohoff^  Henry 
Mortloch,  Esq. ;  Charles  Tkackery,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister at  laW}  Alexander  Waldroo.  Esq.,  Mr. 
Farqnhar,  Dr.  Rolland,  Ensign  Welford.— From 
the  Cape  t  J.  Manuel,  E8q.-^Left  at  the  Cape  ; 
Mrs.  Thomas,  and  Lieutenant  Mackinnoil,  from 
Madras. 

By  the  Eupkr9te$.^^nm  Bembtyi  Lient 
ColTM'Coy,  H.  M.  87th  Regt. ;  Mi^or  Green, 
H.  AKSOtfa  RMt;  CantiOn  Wangfa,  1st  Beng. 
Cav.i  Lieut.  Oakley,  H.  M.  »)th  Itegt:  Mr. 
West,  Mr.  Robinson,  Lieut.  Lewis,  Artillery ; 
Mr.  Griffith,  Assistant  Rurgeon;  Mrs.  WaUon, 
Mr.  Cogan,  Lieut.  Cogan,  Hon.  Comp.  Bombay 
Marine. 

By  the  THomet.— From  the  Cape :  Colonel 
Shenret,  lady,  and  child  ;  Maj.  PIstor  and  lady ; 
Dr.  MostvD  and  lady;   Ijeut  RohMnjiieat 


B4c)ier :  Dr.  Nelson-^From Bengal:  Dr.  Tatn^ 
mao.—From  St  Helena :  Mr.  Millor.aad  M.D. 
Lewis. 

By  the  Clmiine  —From  Bengal :  Mn.  Up> 
thoff  and  ohild ;  Capt.  Carrol,  H.  M.  Ii6th  Regt.i 
Capt.  Orr,  N.  I. ;  Surg.  Woodhonra,  N.  I. 

By  the  Meliith,  from  Bengal,  having  made 
the  passage  out  and  home  in  ten  months^ — Mn. 
Canty,  Mrs.  Bagnold,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  Ko- 
binson,  Mr.Keatmey.  Snrg.  H.  M.Mth  Regt.; 
.  Liept  Penniagton,  N .  I.. 

By  ihB  SnrrMy  from  New  South  Walesw^ 
Dr.  Carliale,  R. N.:  Dr.Price,  R.  N. ;  Mr.  Do^ 
gurd,  Mr.Mackintly,  Mr.  Dixon,  Lieut  White. 
DEPARTURES  TO  INDIA. 

By  tkt  Duke  of  FsrJb.-^To  Bembav:  Sfr 
Charles  Chambers,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  of  Judicature,  Bombay:  Captain 
C.  B.  Sale,  4th  Drag.j  Lieut  Wainwrlght,  47th 
Inf. )  Bns.  J.  Lardner,  ditto  j  Lifeut  Maeaiister, 
SOih  dittoj  Rev.  M.  Davis,  T.  Hopkins,  Esq.  | 
Messrs.  O.  Rowley,  C.  Babington,  H.  Asten, 
S.  Landon,  W.  Warden,  S.  K.  Christopher,  and 
A.  Goldies,  as  Cadets,  for  Bombay.— M^  H. 
Caulfleld,  for  Ceylon.— Lady  Chambers,  Mrs. 
Col.  Motto  and  Miss  Motte,  Miss  Phillips,  an< 
Mrs.  Hopkins. 

Ships  stationed  Md  timed  at  the  East  India 
Hons^  14th  Jan.  1M4: 
The  Asia,  Capt  T.  F.  Bahlenton;  the  Mar- 
ehioness  of  Ely,  Captain  Cbarlei  Mangles;  and 
the  Rose,  Captain  T.  Marquis,  for  Madsas  and 
Bangal,  are  to  be  afloat  the  SOfh  April,  sail 
to  Oravesend  13th  May,  and  to  he  in'tiie  Dfewns 
17th  May.-t-'IlM  Prince  Regent,  Capt  Hosmer, 
and  the  Genenl  Hewitt,  Cap&n  Banvw,  for 
Bnngal  direct,  are  to  he  afloat  30th  April,  sail 
ta  Onvmendldth  May,  andto  he  in  the  Downs 
loth  JvM. 
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THE    ORIENTAL    HERAlrD. 


No.  3*— MARCH  1824. -Vol.  1. 


PRETENDED  DEARTH  OF   GENIUS   AND  ORIGINALITY* 

<'  We  complain  that  this  is  a  critical  agt,  and  that  no  grftat  works  of  genius 
appear,  iMcause  so  much  is  said  and  written  about  them  ;  wbHe  we  oa«;ht  to  re- 
verse the  aryumeDt,  and  say^  that  it  is  because  so  maav  works  of  fptnius  have 
tmpeared,  that  thev  have  left  us  little  or  nothior  else  to  do,  but  to  think  and  talk 
ab«>ut  them ;  that  if  we  do  not  do  that,  we  nhould  do  nothing  so  good  ;  and  if  we  do 
this  welly  we  cannot  be  said  to  do  amis*/'-  ■  <*  The  demand  for  works  of  ori«^ 
cinal  ganiusy  tlie  craving  after  them,  the  capacity  Ibr  inventing  them,  natoralljr 
decay,  when  we  have  models  of  almost  every  species  of  eKceliance  already  produced 
to  our  hands,  ^hen  this  is  the  case,  why  call  out  for  more  ?  When  art  is  a 
blaaky  then  wa  want  genius,  eutbuslasm,  and  industry  to  fill  it  up  ;  when  it  h 
teeming  with  beauty  and  strength,  then  we  want  an  eye  to  gaxe  at  it,  ha^ids  tu 
point  out  its  striking  features,  leisure  to  luxuriate  in,  and  be  enamoured  of  its 
lUvine  spirit.  When  we  have  Shakespeare  we  do  not  want  more  Shakespeares  ; 
<m%  Milton,  one  Pope  or  Dryden>  U  eDough."-i-'EoiHBi]BGa  Rkvibw* 

The  actual  discovery  of  Us  incapacity  to  make  pfogress  in  in- 
'Vention,  woold  be  an  unfi>rtutiate  symptom  in  a  nation.  But  a 
whole  people  could  liot  make  such  a  discovery,  and  those  who 
constitute  thftmselVes  its  representatives  in  knowledge,  have  no 
right  to  make  it ;  for  the  grounds  necessary  to  be  gone  through, 
in  order  to  arrive  fairly  at  the  conclusion^  are  too  extensive  and 
fertile  in  dii&culties,  too  obscure  and  deceptive^  for  a  man  easily 
to  reach  the  goal.  Genius  and  originaHty  depend  upon,  and  arise 
out  of,  causes,  too  minute  to  allow  aaytUng  general  to  be  averred 
about  them  $  and  we  suspect  that  the  persuasion  of  their  decline 
Of  extinction^  must  arise,  in  general,  from  personal  weakness  con<i> 
templating  our  accumulated  wealth  of  intellect  with  a  kind  of 
national  self-sufficiency,  and  despairing  of  adding  to  the  stock* 
An  author  coming  before  the  public  with  diis  belief,  resembles  a 
warrior  entering  too  late  into  the  field  of  battle,  and,  seeing  all 
the  conspicuous  posts  occupied,  stealing  out  again  in  despair;  or, 
standing  still,  and  pointing  out  to  those  around  him  the  splendid 
achievements  of  those  engaged. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however^  to  discover  the  source  of  this  false 
notion ;  for,  to  ordinary  habits  of  meditation,  what  could  present 
1^  better  reason  for  desisting  firom  a  voyage  of  discovery,  than  thd 
innumerable  swarms  of  ships  which  crowd  every  harboui^  of  die 
^nvilized  world  ?  It  would  sieem  from  all  these,  that  the  Oeettd 
were  as  well  known  as  the  nooks  ai|d  windings  of  th4  Thames* 

OrimU.HemldjVol,U  3£ 
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But  push  out  to  sea,  avoid  the  tracks  of  trade,  and  you  will  find 
that  aiieoce  and  solitude  still  keep  undisturbed  watch  over  tb^ 
greater  pordon  of  the  deq).  Il  is  thi  same  in  letters*  Tke 
navigable  edges  of  all  subjects  have  been  adventured  upon  by  the 
smallest  craft ;  but  the  distant  depths  of  very  few  indeed,  have 
genius  and  industry  completely  and  intimately  explored. 

Subjects  are  fio€  exhausted  because  much  has-been  written  on 
them ;  for  it  is  possible  that  what  has  been  said  may  all  be  false, 
and  that  future  researches  may  prove  it  to  be  so.  Abundance,  in 
this  case,  may  be  the  cause  of  our  sterility.  It  is  observable,  that 
few  of  the  ancients  were  ever  desirous  of  saying  all  they  could 
upon  a  subject ;  it  was  their  manner,  to  give,  in  as  few  worda  as 
possible,  the  result  of  long  meditation.  Most  of  our  cootempo* 
raries,  on  the  contrary,  seem  desirous  of  exhibiting  the  scaffolding 
of  thought,  of  anticipating  their  reader  in  every  thing, — in  short, 
of  placing  hkn  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  easy  chair,  in  which  be 
may  be  wheeled  about  amidst  the  deepest  speculations  of  the 
human  mind.  This  is  one  secret  cause  or  the  preference  generally 
given  to  the  latter,  and  of  the  apparent  univeraality  of  knowledge 
«nd  capacity.  But  genius  is  not  content  with  seeing  the  public 
mind  over-p0ooded  by  a  hasty  and  muddy  inundation,  whose  waves 
seem  to  carry  instructioii  up  to  every  man's  door ;  it  prefers  the 
prospect  of  a  few  deep  streams  wandering  at  will  over  its  surface, 
and  leaving  to  the  intermediate  e^ces  all  the  wild  Ireshness  of  its 
fiattve  verchire^  which  may  tempt  the  Pabner  ^  Knowledge  to  take 
bm  pitches*  in  hand  when  he  would  qncndl  his  thmt  at  her  livii^ 
ibimtaiiis.  Neftrthaless,  it  is  to  this  thin  allsvion,  Which  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  fiill  drenching  of  a  Nile^llee  oveiAow,  we  owe  H^ 
that  men  have  thrown  a  flfmay  veil  of  words  €fvtBr  subjects  wfaoee 
f^ptiia  tbey  vme  afraid  to  look  into«  They  have  made  over  them 
a  praoticaUe  path  for  idkness  to  saunt^  in,^ — ^for  foMy  to  exhibit 
lier  pranks  on ;  but  have  not  hid  from  the  keen  <J^servep  the 
gulfs,  that  yawn  like  tboae  forsaken  quarries,  nearly  eorered 
with  .briars,  which  we  sometiiMa  perceive  by  the  way-«ide^  These 
BHlgeete>  therefore,  are  truly  the  property  at  genhis.  k  may 
justly  seisoe  upon  tbem^  aod  drive  out  the  idle  race,  ndio  have  done 
DotiUng  hilt  disfigure  dieir  outawrd  appearances,  it  will  convert 
that  itito  a  fruitful  estate,  which  now  appears  a  BUmy  and  un^ 
finiitiftil  cemnon. 

Yet  we  we  to  heat  it  lepeltlad  that  originaBty  and  geniua  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  this  age.  ^  One  Milton,  kc.  is  enough  r** 
aid  th(9  best  we  can  do  is  to  be  criticaL  A  certain  order  of  minds 
were  in  tbs  habit  of  giving  uent  to  such  eonceits  ss  these  even 
iliioDg  the  ancicnts^^in  the  nidat  ^  that  baling  overfow  of 
original  thought  whieh  ha&  eottie  cbwn  like  a  v«s«  tide  upon  these 
tm»0iB  4MfH.  But  want  o£  Matter  is  never  belie\^  in,  or  felt  by 
tt  laugh*  at  these  pnogaoelicacibiia  of  coiinn^  to  the  end 
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o£ildUiiy4**'Naf  will  ting  aei-room*  in  the  ecMa»-^f  being  beaten 
bade  -  apon  the  -vimbie  diictnFQred  world  in  'M  excursions  into 
&iM7*a  fuiy-laad.  It  posaestesy  indeed^  tbe  power  of  seeing  furn 
tber  eirerj  way  tJMUi  other  minds.  like  an  eigle,  it  hangs  calmly 
lipoa  die  ving  in  thoee  rarified  hei^^ta  of  speodation  (in  which 
more  earthly  spirits  fend  no  support  for  their  phimee  of  lesser  To-i 
kmie),  and  diseoven  far  imd  vnde  over  the  regions  of  possibility 
and  truth. 

BxamNwe  cmBaation,  doubtless^  induces  indolence  of  mind^  and 
iqiEesses  the  activity  of  the  imagination  ;  aad  hence  criticism  it^ 
eteaees  as  worikft  of  fimey  become  more  rare ;  far^  in  general,  cri-» 
tie*  are  no  mere  than  excluded  spectators  of  the  procession  of  GenMM 
to  die  temple  of  Immortality,  Miio,  aceodling  td  their  easy  or 
coiBtie  fasmenr,  make  remarks  on  the  gait  and  appearance  of 
those  engaged  in  the  pageant ;  sometimes  bnsying  themselves  m 
fceqiing  baek  darii^  interlopers^  who  would  mingle  v&th  the 
aoguat  tfafOBgy  and  in  laying  open  to  the  preaung-^fiorward  nmkit* 
toik  the  partienlar  fbOy  and  naadness  of  these  pr^tenders^  This 
is  ea^  woik  compared  with  the  processes  of  the  imagination* 
This  racaky,  indeed,  is  something  more  than  the  bare  registratioii 
of  iiMges  in  a  kind  of  intdlectual  eonnncm^place  hock,  which  it 
has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for.*  It  suppcnes  a  confining, 
eomparing,  and  csieadve  power,  exerting  itself  wkb  conlinni^  and 
metkedL  It  is  gefnns  itself  in  one  of  its  most  brilliant  moaes  of 
being.  Is  it  to.  be  marvelled  ai,  that  the  critical  spirit,  naturally 
Institute  of  tUs  fa^uky^  should  find  itself  atfamU  when  it  t»* 
craacbes  upas  genins's  most  peculiar  patrimony  '■invention?  Un^ 
Ifcafeed  motets  he,  of  ceurse,  anuHig  umfottovnred  thit^i  and 
aore  as  nmdi  heytrnd  the  reach  of  common  thought  «(  the  Uffo^ 
gsaphsr  of  the  poles,  or  tl»  events  yet  to  be  bvoaght  forth  by  time» 
But  taese  is  no  necessity  that  gsnins  dhonkl.laboi^  only  at  thetei 
there  «ie,  among  the  best  known  thh^,  relations,  affinities,  sittd* 
litndesy  difemules,  wfaidi  tore  nr^er  been  observed.  Out  of  theec^ 
invilnticstmay  buildup  aaewstiuetufe  of  thought^  eaU  new  images 
into  bemg;  and  open  tbe  way  t^  pme  and  unafeeled  origmality. 
'EUs  being  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  judge  so  hatshly  of  oar  eott4em*> 
poiaries^  as  to  imagine  them  iocnaUe  of  genius  and  invention 
bacansa  foraanr  times  produced  a  Shakspeace  and  a  Miltoft,  Who, 
k  stemS)  have  taken  possession  of  the  ifst  eminences  sm  I^imae* 
ms^  ^gl6ryHHiutl(to  hilL^'  To  jndgeof  contemporaries  is  no  easy 
matter.  €hm  duxrid  im  with  the  foremost,  and  possess  as  clelbr  4 
virion^  to  know  what  and  hew  fiur  he  sees.  But,  in  tiutti,  mm 
ate  faufiied  forward  toe  mpidfy  by  the  machine  of  sooidiy,  to  con- 
templafcr  {Kcfeundiy  the  spirit  of  their  age.  They  ate,  beside^ 
too  noKh  eatangied  by  its  prejndkes  and  peeuliaritiee,  to  ht  able 

*  See  Hobbei'8  defiaitioa  of  H,  in  bis  TrMtiseon  HoBkan  Kahirt. 
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to  ttep  beyond  it,  and  see  how  it  will  look,  in  the  eyes  of  fiitiure 
men.  Futurity,  Kke  a  cloud,  is  ever  before  us ;  but  we  perceive 
only  the  shifting  feature  of  the  moment  ere  it  he  lost  in  the  past. 
Yet  is  there  an  art  of  projecting  our  vision  into  this  dim  land,-— <af 
discovering  the-efflorescence  of  causes  now  scarcely  in  the  bud,  it 
is  that  of  pursuing  a  consecutive  chain  of  ideas  to  its  conclusion. 

Whoever  is  capable  of  this,  is  competent  to  make  a  judgmmt 
on  the  spirit  of  his  own  times.  He  perceives  the  boundary  which 
It  has  not  passed,  and  the  path  it  must  take  when  beyond  that 
boundary.  He  measures  the  energies  of  his  contemporaries,  by 
the  same  rule  as  he  does  those,  of  men  of  long  past  days ;  he  does 
not  lop  them  down  to  the  length  of  the  Procrustes-bed  of  criti-i 
etsm ;  or  attempt  to  lead  them,  by  an  igius  fiettuus  kind  of  taste, 
to  wander  over  the  rotten  parts  of  literature.  Whatever  may  be 
die  fashionable  note  among  the  common  literary  race,  he  wiU 
always  be  persuaded  that  genius  may  spring  up  in  any  age ;  that 
CNriginal  subjects  can  never  be  wanting ;  that  the  human  soul  and 
its  faculties,  quoad  spedes,  is  endued  with  the  peipetual  freshness 
of  youth ;  and,  that,  diough  civilization  may  have  curbed  its  pas- 
skms,  and  moulded  its  waywsj'd  fancies  into  theoretical  trim,  it 
has  not,  and  cannot,  reduce  it  to  a  mere  thermometer,  to  indicate 
the  degrees  of  warmth  in  the  genius  of  our  foreSiUhefs*  The  trath 
seems  to  be,  that  abstruse  subjects,  those  most  fertile  in  tive 
originality,  are  at  present  unfashionable.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
feel  that  nature,  and  man's  relations  to  nature,  have  all  been  pro* 
perly  investigated ;  and  another  to  perceive  that  the  taste  of  the 
times  is  averse  to  such  subjects.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  there 
are  certain  sets  of  ideas  particularly  adapted  to  every  suceessive 
stage  of  refinement,  and  modification  of  government ;  and,  that- as 
nations  v^rge  towards  barbarism  or  despotism,  they  evince  a  han-« 
kering  after  their  old  superstitions,  which,  for  one  Imlliaat  mo- 
ffient,  had  been  exploded,  and  come  about  again  to  love  the  same 
kind  of  compositions  as  served  for  ladders  to  their  first  imprave* 
ments.  If  you  continually  ascend,  there  is  no  mountain  whose 
top  you  will  not  at  length  reach ;  and  when  thep^  to  proceed  ■ 
to  descend,  h  is  thus  in  the  march  of  nations  ;  there  is  a  highest 
p&kU  /  but  it  is  only  in  refinemoit — in  civiHsation,  not  in  intellect* 
This  distinction  should  be  kept  in  view.  The  Romans  were  &r 
on  the  descent  when  Taeiti»  arose ;  but  did  Rome  ever  hold  a 
tnore  exalted  mind  when  she  stood  highest?  Modem  Italy,  too, 
is  Ml  of  examples  of  genius  rearing  up  its  head  from  the  lowest 
pitch  of  national  degradation.  It  were  useless  to  parade  names  ; 
the  bare  hint  is  sufficient*  It  is  indeed  (rfivious  that  the  new  situa- 
tions in  which  men.  are  constantly  percriving  themselves^  must 
give  birth  .to  new  reflections;  for,^  at  every  advance  ofsodaty^ 
genius  observes  an  entire  shifting  of  the  scene,  a  fresh  vortex  of 
interest*  and  passious* 
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Bat,  it  18  because  man  has  been  in  this  path  for  so  nuuly  agea^ 
because  he  has  always  pretended  to  keep  his  eye  upon  himself  and 
nature,  that  every  thing  is  supposed  to  be  at  length  exhausted^ 
drained  of  novelty,  made  as  familiar  as  a  post-road.  Another 
irruption  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  another  night  of  ignorance, 
it  seems,  are  necessary  to  destroy  every  vestige  <^  letters,  that  the 
seeds  of  future  genius  may  be  called  forth,  ami  the  trade  of  book- 
making  begin  again !  The  idea  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  all 
the  niches  in  the  temple  of  genius  are  filled,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  firom  a  picture-gallery,  already  so  crowded  with  master^ 
pieces  of  art  that  not  a  nail  remained  to  suspend  a  new  produc- 
tion on.  But,  to  the  piercing  sight  of  genius,  this  accumulation 
of  great  works,  which  seems  to  have  dismayed  the  reviewer,  ap- 
pears but  as  an  observatory,  from  which  it  may  more  clearly  con- 
template the  laws  and  principles  of  invention  ;  and  not  an  int^ 
lectual  skreen  to  keep  off  the  genial  warmth  of  nature,  and  plunge 
the  mind  in  dulness  and  decay.  A  better  reason  why  few  works 
of  genius  appear,  than  that  given  in  the  Review,  is  the  inherent 
dii&nilty  of  producing  such  works  at  any  time  :  but  that  difficulty 
is  not  greater  now  than  it  was  two  or  three  hundred,  or  thou- 
sand, years  ago.  People  nourish  a  wrong  idea  of  genius,  as  if  it^ 
were  an  involuntary  fire  from  heaven,  which  ripened  a  man's  con- 
ceptions, while  he  slept,. or  remained  indolently  passive;  and  not 
father  the  highest  possible  wisdom,  engrafted,  by  severe  study 
and  long  meditation,  upon  an  elevated  imagination  and  strong  and 
steady  passions.  To  create  a  work  of  genius,  a  man  must  be  con* 
tent  to  forego  the  frequent  pleasures  of  ^^  mine  inn  ;"  must  stop 
up  the  nuinerous  outlets  by  which  the  vigour  of  his  mind  might 
lapse  into  the  current  of  the  world ;  must  concenter  his  views,  hia 
feelings,  nay,  his  very  being,  in  the  "  oneness  "  of  hb  design.  Who- 
ever does  this,  will  be  able  to  create  sirch  a  work,  even  on  the 
verge  of  the  millenium.  There  is  some  truth,  however,  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  .creative  vigour  of  the  imagination  i»  repressed 
by  the  general  effect  of  criticism ;  not  that  the  man  of  genius 
feara  what  the  critic  can  say,  but  because  he  despises  that  fame 
which  must  come  through  such  impure  strainers,  and  which,  dur- 
ing life,  he  must  be  content  to  share  with  very  equivocal  company. 
Besides,  it  is,  doubtless,  this  criticism  which  has  rendered  so  many 
peofde  ashamed  of  simplicity,  and  nourished  that  craving  after 
novelty  which  has  made  a  puddle  of  so  many  brains.  But  it  has 
not,  in  reality,  narrowed  the  walk  of  intellect ;  though  tending  to 
mcrease  the  number  of  those  persons  who  imagine  it  a  sufficient 
reason  why  nothing  beyond  their  knowledge  should  exist,  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  <Mscover  it.  We,  who  are  short-sighted, 
can  aympathize  with  such  persons ;  for  frequently  has  it  hap- 
pened, that^  after  having  strained  our  eyes  to  no  purpose,  in  ord^ 
to.  perceive  some  distant  object,  at  the  sight  of  which  our  bettex 
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2»tieked  eompanion  has  httn  alt  rapture^  we  have  beebnie  Msqi- 
cal  at  once,  as  to  its  actual  existence,  and  considered  dte  \x»*\ 
lucky  wight  labouring  onder  a  de&c9io  vuds.  It  is  the  same  hi  the: 
intellectual  world.  A  man  of  moderate  abilities^  with  a  devmiring 
thirst  of  fame,  notwithstanding,  looks  about  for  aome  little  uiiob- 
der?ed  nook  m  the  woiid  of  ideas,  by  brh^jfing  which  to  light,  he 
may  dothe  his  name  with  imnuHrtality  as  with  a  garment  But 
he  stands  <m  low  ground,  and  has,  besides,  but  a  weak  ▼isicni  y 
the  range  of  hn  observation,  therefore,  ia  not  wide.  Wbece  it 
foils,  all  is  cultivation,  and  in  possesion  of  some  one  already  (as 
it  is  indeed  far  beyond  that) ;  he  therefore  concludes  that  there  is 
no  spot  left  for  the  wise  of  these  days  to  dig  np  with  their  own 
hsjids  !  and  that  they  can  do  nothing  better  than  saunter  about 
the  country,  making  pretty  remarks  upon  die  gentlemen's  gromnir 
and  houses,  and  lamenting,  occasionally,  tiiat  they  have  no  lands' 
or  tenements  of  their  own. 

But  it  is  a  sad  thing  indeed,  to  imagine  oiffsebes  oome  m  at 
tSie  end  of  the  great  feast  of  nature,  after  the  lusty  and  joyous 
visitors  have  cleared  the  board ;  to  thrust  our  ncagre  faces  among 
the  giant  guests,  who  would  laugh  our  imbecility  to  scorn,  were,, 
in  such  case,  most  unwise.  But  this  is  not  a  fault  afi;er  nature's 
foshion  ;  her  board  is  ever  heaped  Mg^ ;  the  band  nuiy  take  foedy 
lind  fear  no  dearth  j  she  is  inexhawtibie.  Here,  likewise^  are  no 
fovourites,  whom  she  assists  to  the  cheiee  mocsds  ;  whatever  is^* 
is  free  to  every  hand.  Hik  b  a  serious  taruth^  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  is  alKMit  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  pursait  of  literature.  If  his  mMid'  be 
weak,  and  his  imagination  apparently  barren,  ia  the  beginning,  be 
ought  neither  to  ht  discouraged,  nor  throw  blame  upon  nature  as 
no  longer  affording  anything  new }  nor  mourn  the  lateness  of  ^bet 
time  in  which  he  came  into  the  workl :  for  mind  and  matter  are 
still  pregnant  with  novel  tmths,  and  society  is  conatantiy  pveaent^ 
ing  man  to  his  contemplaticm  under  new  pihases.  To  obs^ve  anA 
study  thes^  is  to  tread  the  road  to  original  cono^tions. 

But,  instead  of  that  necessary  and  intimate  nniim,  which  ahouM 
submst  between  a  writer  and  his  subject,  and  convert  what  he 
treats  of  into  part,  as  it  were,  of  Inmsel^  we  may  observe  throt^ 
iS\  their  wit  and  seeming  self-possession,  that  many  of  our  most 
successfol  writers  are  not  upon  die  best  of  to'ms  with  their  mane; 
that  aSMdst  a  world  of  ostentatious  fomiharity,  there  ia  a  secret 
misunderstanding  at  bottom ;  and  that,  without  confidence  and 
faith  in  each  othnr,  they  wovU  be  glad  to  break  the  coraMeting 
link,  and  fly  off  into  more  genial  society.  When^  therefocc^  wt 
meet  them  together  in  public,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  for  tiM  purpose 
of  state  or  interest ;  the  patron  only  dctighting  m  his  prot^^ 
for  the  respect  or  gain  he  acquires  by  obliging  ft  to  play  iS  antics 
before  the  people.     Is  it  matter  of  wonder,  that  neither  ^tbe 
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writer  nor  the  world  is  the  wiser  for  all  this  ?  The  author  does 
not  desire  it.  He  gains  his  point,  which  is  petty  fame^  or  pettier 
gain,  and  goes  away  into  oblivion,  with  the  supporting  conseiousneil 
that  he  has  often  out- numbered  votes  in  contests  with  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  his  time.  But  no  one  expects  that  a  writer  of  tKs 
stamp  should  invent  anything.  He  does  not  thoroughly  under* 
stand  the  most  antiquated  theme :  but  he  writes,  and  measuring 
his  genius  by  the  quantity  it  pours  forth,  his  friends  pronounce  him 
a  great  writer.  Those  who  go  before  their  species  into  the  unknown 
spaces  of  nature  and  truth,  are  a  quite  different  kind  of  minds. 
They  seldom  throw  out  premature  lights  to  inveigle  admiration, 
but  traverse  the  same  path  agmn  and  again,  lest  the  newness  and 
strangeness  of  the  objects  which  present  themselves,  should  at  first 
have  blinded  them  to  their  true  properties.  Even  in  poetry,  such 
is  the  proceeding  of  genius.  It  doubts  all  but  those  eternal  prih*^ 
ciples  upon  which  the  art  itself  is  built.  It  does  not  trust  to 
ihstinctive  imsigination,  but,  having  wisely  and  coolly  traced  out 
the  theory  of  the  work,  sends  forth  that  faculty  to  adorn  it  with 
her  ooUected  stores.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  great  and  perfect  poems, 
we  find  chaste  and  severe  design  united  to  the  highest  splendour 
of  colouring ;  and  an  almost  infinite  diversity  of  character  sustained 
throughout  by  wary  and  delicate  distinctions. 

Ms^am  de  Stad  observes,  that  to  be  original,  an  author  has  only 
to  confine  himself  to  those  perceptions  and  judgments  of  thing* 
which  tire  strictly,  though  not  exclusively,  his  own.  There  is  much 
truth  in  thi?,  for  every  man  occupies  a  point  in  the  universe,  which, 
-until  he  remove,  no  one  else  can  stand  in;  and,  owing  to  the 
rapid  changes  which  tiJce  place  in  all  things,  he  must  from  thence 
observe  more  narrowly  the  contexture  of  certain  combinations  and 
objects  than  any  other  person.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  say  that 
such  a  study  is  too  confined  to  produce  anything  great,  and  that 
without  gr^tness  originality  is  worthless.  His  own  observations 
are  the  sum  of  every  man's  real  wisdoi](i,and  whatever  he  possesses 
beyond  those,  15  wisdoip  upon  trust  or  authority,  unless  verified  by 
his  own  ej^perience..  Besides,  each  mfm's  mind  is,  in  some  measure^ 
a  peculiarly  constructed  mirror,  which  reflects  back  the  images  of 
thmgs  re-rashioned  by  its  individual  conformation*  It  is  therefore 
possible^  at  all  times,  for  genius  to  -find  its  proper  ptibulum  around 
and  within  itselt  Critics  think  differently,  from  being  hedged  in 
and  overshadowed  by  the  luxuriance  of  th^r  own  prejudices.  ^  They 
confine  themselves  to  thoseqlose  tracts  of  country,  in  which  the 
breath  of  heaven  comes  to  them  lagpng  and  heavily,  they  swel- 
tpr  m  the  hot  sun  of  the  valleys,  and  are  unnerved,  and  therefi>re 
disbelieve  in  the  rapidity  of  ^nius,  who  ascend^  the  pinnacles  of 
the  highest  moraitains^  and  is  braced  and  fanned  mto  activity  by 
their  keener  air. 

The  nttie  of  Genius  and  Criticism,  indeed^  resembles  one  between 
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a  well-fed  miller's  horse  and  the  light  barb  of  the  desert — they  are 
companions  only  at  the  starting-post;  for^  from  that  moment, 
genius,  rushing  before  it  with  the  rapidity  of  fire,  flies  through  the 
glancing  light,  and  is  presently  beyond  its  companion's  ken.  Nor- 
thing remains  then  for  the  outstript  charger,  but  to  insinuate  that 
its  antagonist  is  galloping  in  the  wrong  path,  and  will  infallibly  be 
rewarded  with  broken  neck  or  bones.  The  way  in  which  many  of 
the  professed  critics  of  the  age  have  spoken  of,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
manifestations  of  genius  that  ever  came  before  them,  confirms  and 
justifies  the  above  comparison.  Were  they  able  to  keep  pace 
with  Mr.  Shelley *s  muse  ?  Did  they  not  halt  at  the  first  step ;  and 
turn  about,  and  laud  those  more  sober  and  mani^eable  spirits, 
who  were  willing  to  drive  their  chariots  in  the  worn-down  rut  of 
fashion  '>  But  who  that  has  seen  Manfred,  Prometheus  Unbound, 
and  Childe  Harold,  and  has  a  soul  to  be  warmed  at  the  censer  of 
genius,  can  give  way  to  the  persuasion  that  this  is  a  mere  critical 
age,  an  age  of  cold  comment  and  retrograding  industry,  and  not 
rather  the  very  era  of  tlie  confluence  of  deep  thought,  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  forcible  imagination  ?  So  far,  indeed,  is  judg* 
ment  from  being  the  characteristic  of  this  age,  that  we  doubt  UQt 
but  posterity  wUl  discover  our  greatest  deficiency  to  have  lain  in 
our  want  of  taste  and  critical  acumen  ;  for  by  carefiilly  collecting 
the  announcements  of  coming  genius,  which  appear  in  the  reviews, 
one  might  imagine  there  existed  an  intellectual  hot-bed,  where  the 
thing  was  matured  in  a  season.  But  turn  to  their  pa^es,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  an  eictraordinary  mind  does  appear,  and  they  will 
either  inform  you  that  its  productions  are  unintelligible,  or  pass 
them  over  as  totally  beneath  their  notice. 

We  possess,  indisputably,  a  few  keen  judgments,  who  can  turn 
up  the  surface,  and  perceive  the  richness  or  barrenness  of  the 
intellectual  soil.  But  these  are  the  first  to  do  justice  to  contem- 
porary merit.  They  yearn  with  brotherly  fondness  to  the  produc- 
tions of  genius,  they  erect  themselves  iiito  a  fence  to  keep  off  the 
nipping  blasts  from  the  early  stages  of  their  vegetation,  they  mark 
with  joy  the  mellowing  effect  of  summer-days,  and  come  in  at  the 
harvest-home,  to  share  ani  increase  the  festivity.  This  was  the 
practice  of  the  great  in  ancient  days ;  and  will  dways  be  of  those 
who  merit  to  become  the  cherished  ancients  of  a  fiiture  race.  The 
splendour  of  great  men  is  increased  by  their  uniting  together ;  si 
the  hoary  purple  of  the  grape  seems  deeper  in  the  cluster,  than  when 
singled  out  and  divided  from  the  stem.. 

One  symptom,  which  has  shown  itself  for  some  time  amongst 
us,  might,  in  truth,  persuade  a  hasty  observer,  that  the  world  drew 
near  its  second  childhood — we  mean  our  excessive  garrulity.  It 
is  this  £uling  which  makes  us  tell  the  same  stories,  and  repeat  the 
same  ideas  over  and  over,  till  the  notion  becomes  prevalent  that 
there  is  nothing  new  to  say.    But  who  does  not  see  that  there 
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always  ha?^  been  shoals  of  these  babblers  m  all  ages,  with  soHie* 
timee  more  and  sometimes  less  of  ^^  method  in  their  madnci^  V 
Greece  had  its  sophists,  numerous  as  locusts,  who  taught  all  possi-^ 
ble  wisdom  for  a  few  oboli.  They  were  the  night-mares  of  know*- 
Jedge  in  those  days,  and  at  length  rode  it  to  a  contemptible 
skeleton.  The  '*  eternal  city,"  too,  if  we  may  credit  Tacitus,  &c. 
was  infested  by  the  same  species ;  and  all  other  countries,  we  may 
be  sure,  have  felt  the  same  scourge.  So  garrulity,  we  see,  is  no 
indication  that  the  world  has  got  into  its  ^^  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon  \'  or  that  all  the  sap  and  vigour  of  nature  has  been 
Bucked  out  by  time.  Books  about  nothing  multiply  of  course; 
but  now  and  then  there  comes  up  a  whale,  an  **  Aaron's  serpent" 
of  a  production,  which  swallows  them  by  myriads.  Thb,  my  Lord 
Bacon  says,  is  what  is  wanted. 


EVILS  OF  TH^  PRESENT  SYSTEM    OF  GOVERNMENT.  IN    INDIA,   AN0 
PROPOSED  MFjVNS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Without  a  tolerable  administratioD  of  justice,  which  the  people  of  India  are 
far  from  euJoyiD^,  every  man  will  acknowledge  that  all  attempts  to  improve  either 
their  circumstances  or  their  characier,  must  be  attended  with  disappointment. 
What  then  is  the  inference  ?  -  Are  (he  ^vernneut  and  the  people  lo  go  on,  for 
•cv^,  in  their  present  deplorable  situation ;  the  people  suflfering  all  the  evils  of  a 
state  of  anarchy;  the  government  struggling  witn  eagerness  to  help  them,  hut 
in  vain?  If  it  were  possible  for  the  English  guvemment  to  learn  wisdom  by  experi- 
ence— which  governments  rarely  do— it  might  here  at  last  see,  with  regret,  some 
-of  the  effects  of  that  illiberal,  cowardly,  and  short-sighted  policy,  under  which 
it  has  taken  the  most  solicitous  precautions  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  English- 
men in  India  I  trembling,  forsooth,  lest  Englishmen,  if  allowed  to  settle  in 
India,  should  detest  and  cast  off  its  yoko ! — MiWi  HisUny  rf  Biituh  India, 

It  is,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  able  writer,  from  whose  masterly 
and  philosophic  work  we  have  selected  the  passages  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  should  have  touched  on  this  subject  inciden* 
tatty  only,  and  that  he  should  not  have  given  the  whole  force  of 
his  powerful  mind  to  the  important  question  of  G>lonization,  which, 
as  applied  to  India,  may  be  truly  called  ^^  the  one  thing  needful.'^ 
Wherever  he  has  alluded  to  it  in  his  History,  he  has,  however, 
invariably  reprobated  the  system  opposed  to  it ;  and  spoken  in 
Buch  terms  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  an  independent 
European  public,  in  that  country,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  is 
among  the  firmest  advocates  for  the  free  and  unrestrained  settle- 
ment of  Englishmen  in  India,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  ren- 
dering it  productive^  powerful,  and  happy. — If  it  were  necessary 
to  cite  other  portions  of  his  excellent  History  than  those  already 
given,  we  might  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
^e  following  remarks  on  an  act  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  who 
banished  a  number  of  unoffending  Englishmen  from  the  territo- 
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ries  of  the  King  of  Oude,  where  they  were  pursuing  their  avoca- 
tions peaceably,  and  doing  as  much  benefit  to  the  country  in  which 
they  resided,  as  they  were  themselves  receiving  from  their  pursuits. 
It  is  this  :— 

The  hostility  of  the  Governor  General  to  his  fellow-subjects,  pur- 
suing, independently  of  the  Company,  their  occupations  in  any  part  of 
India,  is  expressed  without  a  word  to  indicate  reasons,  in  a  political  letter 
from  Bengal,  in  October  1798,  thus: — **  The  number  of  British  subjeetv 
established  in  Onde,  is  a  misdiief  which  requires  no  comment !  My  rs- 
Bolutiim  is  fixed  to  dislodge  every  European  excepting  the  Company's 
servaato.  My  wish  is  to  occasion  as  little  private  distress  as  possible, 
but  the  public  service  must  take  its  course ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  some  cases  of  hardship  will  not  be  found  in  the  extent  of  so  great  a 
measure."  These  last  words  (observes  Mr.  Mill)  indicate  extensive  num- 
bers. Why  did  not  the  Governor  General  (asks  the  historian),  before  he 
dared  to  strike  at  the  fortunes  of  great  numbers  ef  his  countrymen,  de- 
clare and  prove  the  evils  which  they  produced?  For  what  reason  is  it, 
let  them  declare  who  know  what  is  understood,  under  a  government  such 
as  ours,  by  the  responeibility  of  the  ruling  few,  that  he  has  never  yet  been 
called  upon  to  account  for  such  conduct.  The  good  which  they  were 
calculated  to  produce  is  obvious  to  all :  the  question  still  remains  un- 
answered— ^What  were  the  evils  ?  * 

Mr.  Adam,  who  possesses  all  the  leaning  to  Eastern  despotism^ 
without  the  talents,  which  marked  the  character  of  the  Governor 
Oenend  here  idluded  to,  has  professed  to  answer  the  question,  and 
to  show  that  innumerable  evils  would  arise  to  India,  &om  the  set- 
tlement of  Englishmen  in  that  country,  and  the  introduction  of 
English  skill,  intelligence,  and  freedom.  How  well  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  the  evils  he  alleges,  the  reader  may  have  seen  in 
the  articles  on  the  Press,  which  were  given  in  our  two  preceding 
Numbers.  The  only  evil  there  clearly  shown  is  this : — ^That  if 
there  were  an  intelUgent  and  free  conumunity  residing  in  India, 
instead  of  the  ignerant  and  enslaved  people  that  now  inhabit  its 
extensive  regions,  acts  of  despotism  could  not  be  commit^d,  as 
they  now  are,  with  impmiity ;  and  tdiat  if  there  were  a  free  press, 
a  tlionsand  abuses  would  be  brought  to  light,  which  are  iiow  en- 
shrouded in  convenient  darkness.  This,  in  Mr.  Adam's  estimatioB, 
is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude:  and  they  alone,  among  his 
^  honourable  masters,'*  the  E^t  India  Directors,  who  think  and 
ieel  with  him,  that  there  are  more  evil  tSian  good  deeds  in  the  his- 
tovy  of  the  country  they  gov^n^  can,  like  him,  prefer  darkness  to 
tight,  because  they  desbe  to  hide  their  own  shame.  The  British 
jwiblie  will  not  readily  sympathize  with  their  alarms  on  this  bead; 
mar  can  we  be  induced  to  believe  that  even  the  JBritiah  Parliament 
will  long  contimie  to  countenance  such  a  system  .of  nuerule,  which 
that  must  be  which  shrinks  from  all  investigation.    It  shall  be  our 
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duty  at  lettst,  to  remind  them  peq>etually  of  what  the  great  body 
of  their  countrymen  in  India  expect  at  their  hands :  and  we  shall 
not  easily  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  our  course,  until  some  steps 
are  taken  for  the  removal  of  those  evils^  which  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed them  cannot  fail  to  deplore. 

In  our  last  Number  we  presented  the  reader  with  a  powerful 
arr^  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  immediate  Colonization  of  India 
by  Englishmen.  I^^  the  present  we  shall  follow  those  up  with  as 
powerful  an  array  of  factSy  showing  in  their  true  colours  the  mani- 
Md  evils  of  the  system  by  which  India  is  at  present  governed,  and 
adding  to  these  the  suggestions  of  the  same  writer  as  to  the  best 
means  of  counteracting  them.  These  are  contained  in  a  Letter 
addressed  by  an  officer  of  rank  and  respectability  in  the  East  India 
Company^s  service,  and  written  from  Bengal,  to  his  friend  in  the 
British  Parliament.  We  consider  ourselves  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
possessing  this  valuable  document,  as  facts  will  often  make  an  irth- 
pression  where  arguments  entirely  fail ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
source  from  which  this  information  proceeds,  as  well  as  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  it  was  addressed,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  to  us  at  least, 
of  its  general  accuracy  throughout.  Those  who  have  resided  long 
in  India,  will  perceive  at  every  step,  the  unfortunately  too  great 
fidelity  of  the  picture ;  and  himdreds  now  in  England  will  bear 
testimony  to  its  truth. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Member  of  the  British  Pte^li»- 
ment^  to  whom  this  Letter  was  addressed,  will  deem  it  his  duty  to 
institute  any  inquiries  in  the  House  on  the  subject.  We  hope  and 
believe  he  will.  In  the  mean  time,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the 
narrative  which  the  letter  exhibits,  and  put  it  to  tiieir  fbelkigB,  as 
men  and  Britons,  whether  such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  be  en» 
dured  for  a  moment  beyond  the  period  of  its  exposure.  The  Letter 
is  as  follows  :— 

My  doMT  Sir,  JBen^  Presidenqy. 

In  presuimiig  to  address  you,  i  can  sincerely  aver  that  1  am  chiefly 
Induced  by  the  esteem  I  entertain  for  the  hainanity  and  independence  of 
your  public  character,  nor  do  I  believe  any  Member  of  the  Bdtisfa  Parlia- 
ment better  qualified  to  introduce  the  subject  of  my  letter  to  its  favourable 
consideration.  My  motives,  I  can  most  solemnly  declare,  are  entirely 
dispassionate,  if  an  ardent  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  my  Indian 
fellow  creatures  is  compatiUe  with  the  term — a  ieaire  originatiaff  and  ac- 
cumulating under  a  conscious  certainty  of  their  abject  vices  and  manifold 
grievances,  and  enconraged  by  the  pleasing  hope  of  comnMuncatiBg  to 
them  the  same  virtues,  happiness,  and  Uessings,  as  distingmsh  my  nalivie 
country. 

The  olject  to  which  I  would  entreat  your  benevolent  attention  is  the^ 
^aiiag  necessity  of  a  complete  reformation  in  the  Judicial  System  of 
&!itash  India— principally  by  the  substitution  of  an  English  for  the  present 
venal  and  ignorant  Native  Bar-*-to  which  all  impartial  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  Company's  courts  will  assent; 
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and  which  the  following  instances  out  of  thousands,  perhaps,  tea  timet 
stFonger,  (but  of  them  1  happen  not  to  have  notes,)  must,  I  humbly  main- 
tain,  decisiyely  demonstrate. 

Extractsjrom  a  Diary  kept  by  me  in  India, 

1st.  A  native  banker  told  me,  it  was  a  common  mode  with  the  kootwal 
(police-officer  of  the  first  class,)  of  the  town  of  Meerut,  when  a  robbery  oc- 
curred there,  to  silence  the  sufferer  before  the  report  reached  the  magistrate, 
b^  pretending  to  liave  certain  intelligence  of  the  robber's  being  the  paramour 
of  nis  wife  or  dauehter ;  and,  although  the  poor  man  knew  this  to  be  a 
diabolical  calumnv,  ne  would  rather  put  up  witti  his  losss  than  be  exposed  to 
aoereata  scandal  before  the  ^iidge,  the  court,  and  the  public;  there  being 
Bottling  of  which  an  Asiatic  is  more  jealous  than  the  reputation  for  chastity 
of  his  female  relations.  The  natural  inference  was,  that  ttie  said  kootwal 
participated  in  every  robbery  in  the  town  and  district,  and  they  Were  infii* 
mously  frequent  and  daring. 

2d.  A  highly  respectable  chief,  enjoying  numerous  marks  of  the  approba^ 
tion  of  the  British  government,  informed  me,  that  the  tanahdar  (police-officer) 
of  Noh,  a  town  contiguous  to  his  estate,  but  in  the  (^^ompany  s  territories, 
having  bad  criminal  intercourse  with  the  dauj^hter  of  a  shopkeeper  of  that 
place,  he  accused  the  father  as  being  guilty  of  the  sbct,  and,  und^  threats  of 
taking  him  up,  being  disgraced  and  imprisoned  (which,  alas!  suborned  wit- 
nesses and  corrupt  native  law  officers  render  too  easy  and  common),  extorted 
600  rupees  from  the  wretched  parent. 

3d«  The  superintendent  of  oolice  arrived  at  Meerut  on  his  circuit:  and  it 
was  generally  said,  that  the  aforesaid  kooiwal  bribed  his  native  confidential 
ofbcers  with  the  enormous  sum  of  10,000  rupees,  to  prevent  complaints  of 
his  iniquities  reaching  him ;  or,  if  they  did,  to  make  him  believe  they  were 
foimded  in  hatred  and  malice.  It  was  further  stated,  that  one  native,  bcUder 
than  usual,  seized  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  petition  of  wrongs  into  the 
superintendent's  handb,  which  he  referred  to  the  Judge  and  magistrate,  and 
the  redress  he  obtained  for  his  trouble  was  mpruonment.  The  ascendency 
of  this  kootwal  over  the  judge  was  the  general  conversation  of  the  district; 
and  through  his  influence  every  appointment  was  made,  the  kootwal  deriving 
large  sums  from  the  holders.  It  is  needless  to  add,  he  exercises  his  influence 
to  enrich  himself,  and  disgrace  and  stain  die  British  character. 

4th.  Riding  oiit  with  the  native  chief  above  alluded  to,  a  villager  com- 
plained to  him  that  his  buffaloes  had  not  yet  been  restored.  I  inquired  of 
the  nawab  what  was  the  story,  and  he  thus  related  it: — Not  long  ago, 
five  bufifaloes  were  -stolen  from  that  villager,  who  b  a  tenant  of  mine, 
and  conveyed  into  the  district  adjoining,  which  belongs  to  the  British 
government.  I  gave,  the  man  a  letter  to  the  British  officer  in  charge  of  tfie 
police  there,  mentioning  the  case,  who  sent  orders  to  the  tanahdar  of  Pul- 
wull  to  make  the  requisite  search.  This  scoundrel,  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
where  the  buffaloes  were,  took  40  nipees  from  the  thieves  to  conceal  them, 
and  then  demanded  20  from  the  owner  of  ihein  to  serve  him  ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate villager,  doubting  the  taiiahdar's  sincerity,  would  not  give  this  bribe 
without  the  nawab's  advice.  Discoursing  with  the  nawab  on  the  notorious 
villainy  of  tlie  petty  police-officers  in  the  service  of  our  government,  he  said 
he  could  acquamt  me  with  iimumerable  examples  proving  that  they  were  in 
league  almost  invariably  with  the  thieves,  and,  by  inconceivable  artifices^ 
extorted  money  from  all  subject  to  their  power  or  spite ;  and  he  promised  to 
communicate  some  in  writing.  Tliis  promise  not  being  performed,  I  have 
repeatedly  and  ur^enilv  written  to  the  nawab  to  do  so,  but  in  vain ;  and  the 
last  time  I  met  him,  he  frankly  told  me  he  was  afraid  of  making  himself 
enemies  amongst  the  English  gentlemen  in  authority,  as  they  wuuld  deem 
him  an  informer.  If  this  fear  oi>erates  on  one  in  his  independent  situatioB, 
and  of  his  education,  what  power  must  it  not  exercise  over  the  inferior  classes 
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of  aatWes,  from  whom  it  is  quite  impossible  to  extract  any  information, 
wbeo  they  perceive  their  names  are  likely  to  be  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
oppressions  or  abuses  in  existence  ? 

5th.  The  tanahdar  at  Dcyra-Doon  informed  me,  that  the  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate of  Saharunpore,  under  whom  he  acted,  bad  lately  a  tjiXit  for  a  horse, 
into  which  he  and  all  the  tanabdars  and  inferior  poUce-officers  throughout 
the  district  had  been  niade  to  put  money,  without  even  any  intimation  of 
this,  excepting  the  deduction  of  the  price  of  their  tickets  from  their  salaries : 
That  the  mohurrur  under  rhe  tanahdar  of  Deyra,  whose  salary  does  not 
exceed  IS  rupees,  was  one  month  thus  deprived  of  the  whole,  and  5  or  6  ru- 
pees from  two  other  months*  pay :  That  the  jemadar  under  him  has  10  ru- 
pees per  mensem,  and  suffered  similar  deductions. 

6th.  The  person  who  relieved  the  above  tanahdar  told  m6,  if  he  were  to 
add  together  all  the  deductions  made  from  his  salary  for  tickets  in  these 
yaffles,  it  would  amount  to  hundreds  of  rupees — that  some  months  he  did 
Hot  receive  a  farthing.  He  never  got  a  prize. — That  regularly,  however, 
Teceipts  were  sent  him  for  signature,  as  though  he  had  obtained  his  full  pay. 
and  that  he  always  returned  them  8ig,ned,  knowing  that  otherwise  he  would 


^ooii  lose  his  place.  Whilst  treated  in  this  manner,  can  it  be  matter  of 
wonder,  that  the  tanabdars  should  reimburse  themselves  by  taking  bribes? 
I  happened  to  speak  in  an  English  company  of  the  exactions  these  people 
had  underTOne  for  the  raffles,  ahd  tlie  principal  British  officer  then  living 
at  Devra,  the  next  time  he  saw  the  tanahdar,  rebuked  him  in  a  very  angry 
tone  for  uientioning  the  circumstance  to  me,  saying,  '*  that  if  he  had  any 
thine  to  complain  of,  his  master  was  the  proper  person  to  hear  it."  The 
tanahdar  in  considerable  alarm  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  would  be 
turned  out  of  his  situation.  This  abundantly  proves  the  grounds  which  the 
natives  have  for  suppressing  their  grievances,  and  for  believing  that  the 
Xuglish  would  conceive  ill  will,  rather  than  compassion,  at  the  disclosure. 

7th.  The  tanahdar  at  Deyra,  finding  the  poverty  of  the  district  opposed  to 
his  rapacious  designs,  pretended  to  be  sick ;  and  getting  leave,  repaired  to 
Saharunpore,  to  negotiate  his  removal  to  a  more  fruitful  one,  through  the 
agency  of  the  serishtadar  of  the  criminal  court  there,  who  enjoys  the  utmost 
confidence  of  the  judge  and  magistrate,  lliis  removal  he  effectuallv  managed, 
paying  the ''serishtadar  300  rupees,  or  a  ^tre/ve  months*  solan/,  for  his  good 
offices.  Let  any  one  reflect,  by  what  means  he  has  to  subsist  during  that 
period,  and  he  must  see  at  once  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  most  audacious 
oppressions— probably  extorting  ten  times  the  sum  he  has  given,  from  the 
unhappy  iuhaoitants  of  Dabun,  a  populous  town  to  which  he  is  gone.  THe 
tanaiular  himself  informed  me  of  his  removal  thither,  and  of  his  giving  300 
rupees  to  the  serishtadar  for  managing  it.  This  tanahdar  may  now  be  ^ilty 
ofaJmost  any  outrage  on  the  people  whom  he  is  sent  to  protect,  with  impu- 
nity. Since  the  serishtadar  who  sold  him  his  place  is  tlie  sole  channel  of 
comnmnication  between  the  magistrate  and  the  natives,  he  may  present  or 
withhold  what  petitions  he  pleases,  and  even  if  he  reads  them  to  him  (as  the 
magistrate  cannot  himself  read  Persian)  he  may  pass  over  any  part  he  likes, 
or  by  garbling  and  mbrepresenting,  totally  defeat  the  complainant's  views. 

8th.  An  officer  of  the  Saharunpore  court  told  me,  that  it  was  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  that  district,  for  the  people  who  are  robbed  to  compound  with 
the  robbers  for  half,  perhaps  less,  of  their  own  goods,  rather  than  experienpe 
all  die  harassing  delays  and  exactions  of  prosecuting.  Can  anything  more 
forcibly  declare  the  wretched  state  of  the  police  and  the  entire  mistrust  of 
justice  in  the  courts  ? 

9th.  A  civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Company  is  reported  to  owe  25,000 
rupees  to  a  native  lady  of  rank  in  his  own  district. — She  and  her  rxinnexions 
ofcourse,  will  be  exempt  from  all  processes  of  the  court;  or,  if  a  suitpr,  alie 
ivill  be  always  successful. 

10th.  Major  General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  the  Resident  of  Delhi,  recently 
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discovered  that  bis  name  bad  regularly  been  borne  on  the  King  of  Delbi*s 
books  as  a  r(wal  pensioner,  for  tlOOO  rupees  per  month,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  formerly  filling  tiiat  appointment;  but  of  which  pretended  pen- 
sion he  never  received  a  rupee.  The  money  was  received,  no  doubt,  by  some 
one  else;  but  the  fact  plainly  shows  how  prevalent  is  the  belief  among  the 
natives  of  all  ranks,  otthe  venality  of  English  gentlemen,  whose  carelessness 
in  allowing  their  ser>'ants  to  extort  bribes,  alas!  leaves  too  much  room  for 
tbat  disreputable  imputation.— Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  some  of  Sir 
David's  dependants  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  handsome  douceur,  and  per- 
suaded the  Court  of  Delhi,  that  their  master  received  it  regularly. 

11th.  It  is  difficult  to  iraagine.a  stronger  proof  than  the  following,  of  Asiatic 
demoralization;  of  the  imperious  necessity  for  the  British  officers,  civil  and 
niilitary,  of  the  Kast  India  Company,  to  put  no  important  trust  in  their 
native  servants  ;  and  of  the  ready  credit  that  is  yielded  by  the  Indian  public 
fo  every  Englishman  in  India  having  his  price.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  late 
Resident  at  Delhi,  preparatory  to  his  transfer  to  Lord  Hastings's  family, 
desired  Khoda  Bhux  Beg,  the  russuldar  or  commandant  of  a  troop  of  native 
horse,  attached  lo  his  station,  to  whom, since  a  youth,  Mr.  M.  had  been  kind, 
and  in  whom  he  reposed  peculiar  Confidence,  to  dispose  of  his  carriages, 
horses,  cows,  &c.  at  fixed  tofices,  to  any  person  requiring  them.  Instead, 
however,  of  conforming  to  his  patfon's  orders,  the  rusSuldar,  pretending  that 
he  was  secretly  sent  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  went  to  all  the  principal  and  wSdthy 
chiefs  in  Delhi,  tb  apprize  th6m  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  bemg  called  to  the  most 
confidential  post  in  the  Governor  Genetars  family,  where  he  could  employ 
his  inlluence  to  advance  or  defeat  their  interests,  m  proportion  to  their  com- 

Sliance  with  his  present  expectations;  and  after  this  strain  persuaded  the 
lullumgur  llaja,  a  minor,  to  pay  him  down  50,000  rupees  in  jiart  of  a  lade 
(100,000)  to  be  given  for  the  ejection  of  his  uncle  from  a  place  under  Govern- 
ment. The  Alvar  H^ya's  vakeel  he  cajoled  out  of  15,000  Rupees  for  a  landau ; 
and  from  Jesook  Roy,  a  rich  merchant,  30,000  rupees  for  Cows,  tod  So  oo 
for  the  rest  of  the  articles.  By  a  fortunate  acddent  Mr.  M,  discovered  how 
his  honour  and  trust  had  been  prostituted  by  a  man  indebted  to  hirti  for  his 
promotion,  protected  by  him  from  his  creditors,  and  distinguished  by  his 
regard  in  every  way. — A  common  servant,  whilst  attending  nb  master  to 
dress,  could  not  help  offering  his  congratulation  on  the  vast  pricfe  he  had 
procured  for  one  of  his  horses;  This  roused  Mr.  Metcalfe's  suspicions,  as 
ne  had  only  received  from  the  russuldar  the  ordinary  price;  and  ne  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  purchaser,  who  fully  confirihed  the  story  he  had  heard. 
He  then  naturally  presumed  the  russuldar  had  disposed  in  the  sartie  manner 
of  the  other  property,  which  a  rigid  inauiry  soon  disclosed  to  be  the  case;  ^hd 
that  all  the  purchasers  had  believed  diat  he  (Mr,  M.)  was  the  extortioner.  I 
cannot  describe  the  sentiments  of  contempt,  disgust,  and  indignation,  excited 
ill  Mr.  Metcalfe's  mind  towards  the  natives  in  general,  for  so  easily  believihg 
him  to  be  capable  of  such  base  and  execrable  venality,  after  having  been 
stationed  amongst  them  for  many  years  ;  and,  as  every  body  knows,  truly 
meriting  the  fairest  and  highest  character  for  purity  of  mtention,  mild  and 
equitable  conduct,  the  roost  sedulous  industry,  and  undoubted  honesty. 

ISth.  An  officer  of  the  Company's  service,  speaking  of  the  notorious 
impediments  to  justice  in  the  court  at  Saharunpore,  said  he  had,  when  there, 
frequently  himself  remarked  crowds  of  people  from  day  to  day,  waitidg  for 
a  hearing,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  affairs,  and  perhaps  at  last  obuged 
'  to  abandon  their  complaint ;  having  consumed  die  little  money  or  provisions 
they  were  able  to  brmg  from  their  homes,  probably  from  50  or  100  miles 
distant !  To  prove  the  grounds  which  the  people  have  for  their  discontent, 
he  also  mentioned,  that  a  female  in  his  service  was  forced  to  p^iy'a  bribe  of 
10  rupees  to  a  native  law  officer  of  the  Ssdiarunpore  court,  before  she  could 
get  her  suit  even  put  xrpon  the  file.  The  concurrence  of  ail  the  inhabitants 
m  these  accusat;ions  against  our  administration  of  justice  surely  warrants  my 
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affirming  my  oonviction  of  the. extensive  injuries  and  oppressions  under  our 
preset  system  of  rule  in  India,  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  justice  with- 
out biibing  the  whole  of  the  natives  attached  to  the  courts. 

15th.  A  person  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  an  English  eentleman 
who  was  at  once  judge,  ma^trate,  and  collector  of  revenue  ana  customs 
(a  union  of  appointroeots  quite  incompatible  in  their  nature,  and  too  much 
for  even  two  men  properly  to  discharged  assured  me  tbat  hundreds  were 
detained  sometimes  following  him  about  the  district  from  day  to  day  without 
an  audience;  that  the  bribery  and  oppressions  of  the  pubhc  native  seryants 
;ind  lowest  chuprasses  under  him,  were  shocking;  and  that  in  the  course  of 
the  short  time  he  was  with  him,  he  was  sure«  through  his  unfitness  and 
inertness,  and  the  corruption  just  st^ted^  that  Government  lost  in  customs  ajt 
least  IOO9OOO  rupees. 

14th.  A  civil  servant  of  the  Ck)ropany  told  n^e  of  the  following  case  which 
bad  lately  come  before  him  at  Saharunpore.  Three  custom-house  chu- 
prassjBS  met  a  man  with  a  buUock  load  of  allum,  worth  about  70  rupees,  for 
which  he  had  regularly  paid  the  duty,  and  showed  his  pass ;  nevertheless 
Ihey  seized  it,  feigning  to  believe  it  to  be  salt,  and  consequently  not  corre^ 
spondii^  with  the  (^tss.  When  the  poor  man  went  away,  they  secretly  coi^ 
v^ed  it  to  a  ^hop  in  the  town  to  be  ^en  care  of,  and  bav'uig  got  the  shop- 
keeper's  receipt  for  it  as  allum^  departed  to  procure  salt  to  substitute  in  tb^ 
ba^  thus  tP  make  good  their  vdlainous  imposition,  and  defraud  both  the  pro«- 
pnetor  and  Government ; — for  the  ss^me  quantity  of  salt  was  worth  only  five 
or  six  rupees.  The  proprietor,  aware  of  the  villainy  of  the  ^vemipent 
chuprasses,  flew  instantly  to  Mr.  Monckton,  who  with  laudable  promptitude 
summoned  the  three  wi^etches.  They  Insisted  that  they  had  onlv  done  their 
duty ;  that  it  was  salt,  and  not  allum  :  but  being  ordered  to  produce  it,  they 
pretended  that  they  had  forwarded  it,  as  ^oon  as  seized,  to  the  custpm-master, 
many  miies  off.  fortunately  the  shopkeeper  to  whom  tfaev  had  intrusted  the 
allum,  beard  of  the  stir  that  was  making,  and  fearing  to  be  implicated  went 
and  taU  Mr.  M.  of  his  having  it,  and  that  he  had  given  his  receipt  for  it  as 
allum,  and  not  salt.  This  clearly  convicted  the  chuprasses;  but  30  strokes 
arpiece  w^  a  rattan  was^l  the  punishment  they  suffered :  they  at  least  should 
ha^e  been  trantparUd.  I  have  selected  this  from  a  thousand  instances  that 
exist  of  the  opj^resskxns  practised  in  the  Custom  department  all  over  India; 
and  where  one  is  detected  at  least.a  hundred  escape!  These  rapacious  villains 
are.«cattered  throughout  the  country,  far  from  the  control  of  the  European 
fustom-master,  or  dread  of  the  magistrate.  They  indiscriminately  detail^ 
eveiy  thing,  even  though  not  merchandise,  on  the  plea  of  zeal,  or  doubts  of  its 
beipg  e^mpted,  or  answering  the  pass ;  but  in  reali^  to  extort  money,  which 
is  at  once  given  in  preference  to  the  greater  Ipss  which  a  harassing  detention 
would  produce,  bei^g  too  well  aware  of  the  trouble  and  expense  which  the^ 
must  suffer  to  prosecute  these  harpies  successful^.  It  is  needless  to  dwel) 
on  the  injury  which  trade  of  every  desoription  in  India  ejmeriences  from  these 
impediments.  Often  and  often  have  rich  bankers  replied  to  me,  when  I  hav^ 
asked  them  why  they  did  not  embark  their  idle  capitals  in  commerce,  **  that 
to  an  European  itmn^ghtbe  profitable,  as  the  Custom-house  chuprasses  durst 
not  molest  him,  but  to  them  it  was  not  only  a  loss,  but  often  involved  them 
in  tedious  litigation,  ending  in  disappointment  and  ruin,  besides  subjecting 
them  to  insults  and  suffering.'' 

15th.  Not  long  since,  two  gentlemen  in  the  civil  service  were  transferred 
from  the  revenue  branch  to  3ie  high  appointments  of  judges  of  circuit  and 
appeal.  The  one,  many  years  bai^,  was  found  uheoual  to  the  duties  of 
the  jiuMdal  I'me ;  and  the  other  had  onfy  served  in  me  most  subordinate 
iudici^l  station  for  a  year  or  two.  In  Europe,  what  would  be  said  if  a 
lawyer's  derk,  or  anobkman's  steward  were  to  be  elevated  to  the  bench  Y 
and  if  thi^  are  thus  appointed  in  India,  is  it  possible  that  their  decisions 
canJbe  sovmd,  their  habits  industrk>usy  or  the  natives  subjected  to  their  judg- 
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ttients  satisfied?  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  situation  of  a  judge  of 
drcuit  in  India  (which  exactly  corresponds  with  our  judges  of  assize  m  Eng- 
land,) is  looked  upon  as  one  of  repose;  and  I  have  it  from  good  authority, 
that  Mr.  G.  Dowaeswell,  late  a  member  of  the  Bengal  council,  and  lone 
secretary  to  government  in  thefkdicial  dq[>artment,  used  to  write  to  his  friendS 
who  applied  for  his  interest,  and  ask, "  whether  they  would  like  to  slumberts  a 
judge  of  circuit,  or  be  placed  in  some  mpre  active  appointment  in  the  service." 
What  an*  overwhelming  confirmation  is  here  presented  of  the  indifference 
with  which  Englishmen  treat  the  lives,  liberties,  and  rights,  of  the  vast  po- 
pulation of  India!  What  would  they  think  in  England,  were  the  judges  there 
so  to  perform  their  responsible  functions  as  to  render  the  office  one  -of  ridi- 
cule, by  neglecting,  or  at  best  slurring  over,  the  serious  duties  of  their  station, 
and  yet  feel  no  shame  in  eating  the  liberal  wages  of  the  public?  Would  it  in 
Europe  be  tolerated  that  a  judge  should  pass  all  the  day  in -his  own  bouse, 
smokmg  his  hookah,  and  amusing  himself  with  a  novel,  merely  deigning  to 
attend  court  for  an  hour  and  a  hal^at  most,  immediately  afler  sunrise,  a  period 
at  which  the  natives  are  engaged  in  their  devotions  and  ablutions;  indecorously 
hurrying  tlirough  the  evidence,  brow-beating  and  abusing  a  witness  or  the  native 
law  officers,  if  slow  or  prolix,  and  flying  into  a  rage  at  any  cause  of  detention ; 
in  short,  going  to  court  more  for  form  than  busniess,and  more  anxious  about 
expedition  than  the  interests  of  justice?  I  have  understood  that  a  ccirtain 
deserving  judge  of  this  description,  who  now  engrosses  various  other  duties, 
travels  in  dilatory  state  over  his  district  to  make  the  land  settlement,  dragging 
after  him  in  chams  fifty  or  sixty  untried  and  perhaps  iunccefU  prisoners ;  and 
followed  by  numerous  civil  suitors,  in  vain  implonng  a  decision.  Again,  let 
me  ask,  if  it  would  be  endured  in  Christendom,  that  a  judge  from  pur^ 
caprice  should  suspend  the  assizes  of  a  large  city  and  surrounding  populous 
country  for  several  months, — the  court  in  fact  being  shut,  whereby  the  pro- 
perties, liberty,  health,  and  happiness  of  hundreds  of  thousands  are  exposed 
to  injury,  the  p^tiltless  to  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  confinement  among  mur- 
derers and  felons,  and  the  British  name  to  odium  and  execration,  whilst  he 
was  diverting  himself  with  tiger  hunting  and  roving  over  remote  provinces— 
because,  forsooth,  he  had  taken  nmbrage  that  Government  had  in  political 
<|uestions  considered  him  subordinate  to  a  senior  servant ;  and  that  he  dis- 
liked a  city  life,  though  he  had  no  dislike  to  enjoy  the  salary,  (a  very  hand- 
some one  too,)  as  if  he  had  duly  earned  it.  Well,  indeed,  as  long  as  such 
things  can  happen,  may  the  inhabitants  of  India  curse  British  junspnidence ; 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  acknowledge  that  the  summary,  though  oflen  un- 
righteous judgments  of  the  Mogul  despots,  were  deemed  preferable,  because 
speedier,  by  their  Indian  subjects. — Induence  and  money  Mew,  no  doubti 
turned  the  scales  of  justice,  but  the  parties  were  soon  put  ouf  of  suspense ; 
whereas  under  us,  the  same  causes  have  ample  eflfect,  through  the  chicanery 
and  impenetrable  duplicity  of  the  native  officers ;  but  in  addition,*the  vexa* 
tious  delay  and  wearisome  processes  of  law  are  experienced,  producing  in  die 
end  decisions  quite  as  unjust. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  my  Journal,  form,  my  dear  Sir,  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  rest  my  opinion  of  the  extraordinary  occasion  which  exists 
for  the  benevolent  interterence  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  rectify  the 
shameless  negligence  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  English  judges  and  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  gross  bribery  and  cupidity  of  the  whole  of  the  Native 
officers  of  the  British  Courts  of  Justice  in  In^a;  it  being  idle,  in  this  coun- 
try (India),  to  hope  for  the  smallest  amendment  tu rough  ourselves 
(I  mean  the  servants  of  the  Company),  so  long  as  the  circle  of  Anglo- 
Indian  society  is  so  contracted,  and,  of  consequence,  under  the  domination 
of  the  chief  personages ;  most  of  whom,  from  long  habit,  are  reconciled,  if 
ever  they  felt  any  dbjections,  to  the  established  usages,  or  so  long  as  they 
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seed  not  dread  the  amalleet  exposure^  through  the  Press,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  public 

The  civilian  embarlu  for  India  whilst  a  boy  z-^^assing  from  school  to 
the  ship,  he  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  practical  blessings  of 
impartial  laws,  <Mr  with  the  virtues  of  the  eminent  living  characters  of 
his  country.  He  is  rapidly  advanced,  perhaps  before  he  has  reached 
his  twentieth  year,  to  very  arduous  and  authoritative  situations,  to  de- 
cide over  the  honour,  properties,  liberties,  ahd  lives  almost,  (for  on  his 
proceedings  materially  depends  the  ultimate  judgment,)  of  thousands ; 
with  his  will  unawed  by  public  opinion,  his  prejudices  and  carelessness 
fostered  by  an  interested  and  grinding  gang  of  Native  assistants ;  and, 
lastly,  his  weak  side  most  studiously  observed  by  -his  attendants  and  de«' 
pendants,  anticipating  every  desire,  encouraging  a  love  of  luxury  and 
dissipation,  so  as  in  the  end  to  produce  a  confirmed  didike,  if  not  income 
petency,  for  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Ignorant,  timid, 
and  d^ased,  as  the  people  of  Hindoostan  notmously  are ;  without  wit- 
iiessing  it,  you  would  not  believe  the  terrific  consequences  they  ascribe,  say 
all  you  can,  to  any  attempt  at  complaint  against  their  oppressors;  firmly 
persuaded,  that  not  only  would  they  be  injured  by  any  attempt  to  sul>> 
stantiate  it,  by  the  agency  of  all  the  Native  law-ofiicers,  and  by  suborned 
witnesses  to  prove  them  actuated  by  revenge  for  being  properly  checked  in 
some  infamous  act  or  intent  by  the  defendant.  Such  attempts  would  in- 
deed involve  them  in  expenses  greatiy  exceedmg  the  exactions  they  had 
paid,  and  inffidlibly  bring  down  upon  them  and  all  their  relations  the  per- 
secuting wnih  of  the  acquitted,  or,  even  if  removed,  of  all  his  successors! 
In  every  dvil  action,  the  Native  pleaders,  where  it  is  worth  their  while, 
betray  their  clients :  they  dare  not  express  a  sentiment  or  disf^y  a  gesture 
that  would  displease  the  judge,  or  his  Native  minions ;  though  they  know 
it  weU,  yet  they  tremble  to  hint  at  the  venality  or  malice  that  is  then  working 
the  nun  or  death  of  their  clients.  And,  in  short,  so  debased  and  degraded 
are  they,  that  instead  of  exerting  their  best  abilities  and  energies  to  esta* 
^  blish  a  successful  defence,  they  are  often  leagued  with  their  <^[^nent Is 
adrocate  to  defeat  their  oum  client,  under  -promise  of  a  larger  reward 
tlum  he  could  afibrd  to  give.  Thus  trained,  during  a  series  of  years,  in 
the  ZiDahi  or  inferior  courts,  where  the  English  judge  and  magistrate  ia 
a  petty  despdt ;  he  is  next  promoted  to  the  Court  of  Ajppeal  and  Circuit, 
and  is  natnrallf  unwilHng  to  scrutinize  the  measures  of  those  who  fill  his 
vaoant  seat,  and,  very  probably,  merely  tread  in  his  own  steps !  More- 
over, the  Z31ah  judges  are  all,  more  or  less,  personal  friends  of  their  supe^ 
riors  ia  tiie  Court  of  Circuit,  by  having  served  under  them  as  re^stran 
and  assistants,  by  having  been  long  the  intimate  companions  of  their 
sports,  and  constant  guests  at  their  tables,  or  possibly  more  closely  aHied 
hj  blood  or  marriage  (for  there  now  exists  several  instances  in  India, 
where,  through  matrimony,  a  feimily  connexion  nearly  equals  a  Scottish 
elan):  of  course,  in  any  of  these  cases,  there  is  but  a  slight  hope  of  the 
misrule  of  the  judge  being  noticed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  where,  indeed, 
no  advocate  bold  enough  to  hnng  tiie  charge  fiMrward  is  to  be  found. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  partiality,  and  the  invidious  construction 
put  on  a  feariess  and  upright  line  of  conduct,  I  shall  only  instance  the 
case  of  Mr.  Courtney  Smith  (brotiier  of  the  late  Advocate  General,  Percy 
Smith,  and  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Snuth),  who  incurred  the  hatred  and 
Intterest  invectives  of  all  his  brother  civilians^  for  presuming^  ia  fact,  to 
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cODfiider.ihe  Natives  entitled  to  redreat  and  protdction  bom  extortioii,  ty* 
ranDy,  and  insult  Mr.  Smith  was,  in  consequence,  scarcely  visited  by  imy 
European  gentleman ;  his  character  was  represented  in  the  vilest  colours; 
he  was  obliged  to  fight  a  duel :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Government 
acknowledged  his  seal,  talents,  and  integrity ;  and  although,  in  pretended 
vindication  of  its  own  dignity,  it  has  more  than  once  suspended  him  from 
all  employ^  for  the  too  warm  and  unqualified  declaration  of  his  aenti- 
pients  respecting  the  interests  of  the  public,  yet  he  has  been  again  restored 
to  high  app(nntmentS|  and  is  at  present  a  judge  of  the  Company's  Suddur^ 
jor  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  Appeal,  in  Calcutta. 

Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  view  taken  by 
the  Natives,  in  contradistinction  to  that  by  Europeans,  of  Mr.  Smith's 
official  character.  Whenever  his  name  is  mentioned,  it  is  with, emphatic 
respect  and  praise ;  they  gratefully  speak  of  his  patient  and  skilful  in- 
vestigations— his  imbiassed  and  just  decisions— -his  urbanity,  and  open 
intercourse  with  the  Natives  of  adl  orders— his  inquisitive  IudkI  anxious 
inquiries  of  them,  relative  to  the  violation  of  their  rights— -and  his  thoi^ough 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular  languages.  Never  did  I  hear  a  whisper  of 
.himself  or  his  servants  being  accessible  to  bribes ;  yet,  of  many  else  £ave  I 
heard  it,  who  are  deemed  in  European  society,  where  these  points  are 
rarely  adverted  to^  most  honourable  and  amiable  men.  Indeed,  I  number 
in  my  acquaintance  several  who  enjoy  amongst  their  countirymen  the 
reputation  of  fine,  hospitable,  disinterested  feUows ;  while  thdr  profes- 
.sional  conduct  bespeaks  a  contemptuous  negleci  of  the  feelings,  claims, 
and  rights,  of  the  Indians  subject  to  their  junidiction. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  hot  by  any  means  convinced,  notwithstanding 
every  thing  adduced  above,  that,  in  the  present  day,  Eoglishnien  holding 
situations  of  power  and  patronage  are  themselves  generally  venal.  No ; 
I  solemnly  believe  the  contrary ;  and  that  though,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
they  might  be  so  with  complete  impunity,  yet  that  such  a  disgraceftd 
stigma  no  longer  truly  attaches  to  them.  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  there 
may  be  exceptions ;  nor  that  the  negligence  and  delegation  to  Natives  of 
responsible  and  sacred  duties,  fairly  subject  many  to  the  impeachment ; 
for  I  am  well  informed,  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  an  m)pre8sive 
and  corrupt  Native  to  insinuate  broadly,  that  his  superior  (i.  e.  th^  judgts, 
collector,  or  commissioner)  participates  in  the  fruits  of  his' collections. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  bouiid  to  confess,  and  indeed  I  do  it  with  a  d^ep 
and  painful  sense  of  the  humiliadon  of  oar  national  character,  that  very 
few  of  the  civil  or  military  officers  in  the  Company's  service  ctctwely 
jsvmpatliize  (for  mere  words  I  count  as  wind)  in  the  moral  depravity,  the 
deplorable  supergtitions>  and  the  degrading  injuries,  of  obmnmn  Wbaiekt^^ 
to  which  the  abject  spirit,  the  wretched  and  comfortless  habits,  isid  a 
train  of  vices  too  long  and  too  hideow  to  recount,  for  so  many  ages 
trampling  on  the  gteat  population  of  India,. inay  be  attributed.  They 
just  conform  to  ih»  eold  rules  of  a  narrow  and  hateful  policy,  sappoa^ 
alone  to  be  adapted  to  preserve  the  British  dominion  in  the  E^st;  which 
proscribes  all  eifectttal  efforts  to  introduce  soound  and  uaeful  education; 
and  their  hearts  ai«  contented,  as  kmg  as  their  arfangemente  secure  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  to  themselves  indrddnSi^y  as  little  inteimption  as 
possible  in  their  pleasorte  and  dutebers.  Examples  alxnmd  wheoe  gen*- 
tlemeu  holding  aldwMis  situations,  tmrendtf  ttenwelves  (to  avoid  b&tker^ 
,as  k  k  ekgaioly  l)|i»«d)  ilia  Ike  luads  «f  a  private  a^^ 
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N«dre  oAoHTt  who  seldooi  f^  danchiri^riy  t0  aboM  th«  noafidMwm 
i^MMed  in  hiaa,  dispotiiig  by  rale  of  die  appoiBtmeiita  of  caiMt  lOufiM^ 
•eofbCadar,  {Miodk,  yakeel*  kootwal«  taiiahdar»  and  «vaa  the  p^ot  dm* 
pneMi,  Tbe  ioentaUe  coosequenee  of  this  «,  that  Uie  whote  0^ 
in  e?«iy  comer  of  the  peniiMula  of  Indian  are  fi^tteniag  on  t!ie  wnmge  of 
their  countiyiaea,  whom  tbej  are  employed  to  protect;  openly  liyfaig  alt 
a  rate  trebly  exceeding  their  salariee,  they  make  no  eecrot  cd  their  exao*- 
tioBS)  in  order  te  iapreM  a  convictiim  on  th«r  victims*  that  their  ooadiiet 
nmet  be  tolerated  by  enperioc  authority*  Be  the  xnagietrate  of  the  town 
or  the  tiilah  ever  eo  vigilant^  iabonoue^  and  capable,  it  is  iwpoesible  te 
prevnt  these  erilf^  whilit  the  present  matchless  subUety  and  oontempl  fim 
character,  truth,  aiid  conscienoe,  a  frightfcd  indiSer^ipe  to  the  species  oC 
means  to  peipetrate  the  object,  distinguish  the  Natives  of  <Ul  classes;  or. 
until  thQ  people  at  huge  shake  off  their  own  despicable  insaasibility  of 
the  rights  and  dignilies  inseparable  from  human  beings*  and  diMt 
slavish  feais  of  ma&ee  and  revenge.  But  where  the  magistrate  is  desti* 
tute  of  seal»  humanity*  and  abilities*  then  what  atrocious  havoc  most  her 
committed!  His  aotiiodty  is  the  tool  of  eveiy  deadly  sin,  his  couit  is 
viewed  with  horror;  be  is  the  miserable  dupe  of  an  artlul*  fawniogi 
cieature,  who  stifles  every  com|daint*  or  prevents  its  efiect*  (should  it  l»yi 
accident  pass  the  c<Nrdoa  of  harptes  sumnmding  bis  promises;)  who  pre^ 
poascipes  his  passiona  Opsa  I  call  it  judgment?)  according  to  the  hritii  hok 
has  <^>tained,  and,  in  short,  trades  upon  the  Uves,  liberties*  and  proper'*^ 
ties  of  his  fellow  caeatnres*  to  the  eternal  shame  of  the  British  nation, 

WhOat  no  anparent  grounds  of  su^pkion  exist*  a  good  magistrate  aa 
o^  unwittiogi^  accessary  to  the  pnecediAg  mischief,  %  noninatiag  p^m 
sons  who*  Jiaknown  tn  him*  have  biihed  ths  penon  fimt  in  his  lanwr,  to. 
camntaatf ,  if  not  directly  reoomgiend*  las  cntatnres  as  peculiarly  toipaf  OaWe 
and  qualified.  Atonahdlar  willnotgnidge,inthisway*togyeBOQmpeea 
to  he  appointed  to  a  poj^deas  town,  although  the  aataury  is  only  95  iinpetft 
per  month,  Th^y  again  ofieo  have  to  veaew  these  doueeum,  gif^  340 
and  300  rupees  not  to  be  raneved  to  a  lass  bcratav^  divirfon. 

b  would  be  axrogating  inore  than  bfcomes  me,  to  pretsodt  lint  <he 
fitllovi^  .jpfSMsbions  are  altogether  the  best  ealculatedef  all  ethan  that 
abicrinei^jn^ghtsHggsitptoacoeaiplishtheiaaMfaloftaienaniero 
aeiious  evils  wUchcetaidyweivyiaatiea  and  prolong  the  miamsof  «nr 
Indian  snlj<ytt;  hut  I  hno^y  heKere  they  wionld  fo  » iM9»idsfabk  VM 
tosraads  aee^m^ljahiitg  that  happy  jOnd^  aAd  awty  aave  at  least  l»  faiM 
tfaeittdgmenlot  othcnk 

l%a  «Mb  ef  the  oowte  ^  j«M«oe  slRttMld  he  pfOdMad  ew  by  iM^ 
MypMsted  £iiaa  baaia»  a«aiabsd  hy  Baaapeain  advipaMs  and  attemiyfc 
«is  E^iiish  ahodU  be  mAetititdd  £v  the  FtmaA  lani^Mige  ta  all  tear 
pBOfieediagB»m»ida*  &e;  dw  latter  bang  e^pmUyiimign  la  «^ 
yd  to  999#ut  ef  lOQQ  of  the  inhabJIaefca  Tha  htwaandnsgalaliana 
liar  the  Jaterior  <f  Iiriia  iiionid  be  the  name  4»  liMaa  which  afataia  aa 
BwM^^BS^sSii|MBfteCmt«f  Jn^^  folbaaeMaelMA 

found  to  answermore&r  the  good  of  the  community*  connisiingaf8Q<MMft 

f'  Natives»th«a  their  lavmeat '«i^i^  aaMisrtfrt  «n«aipail«d;  atad'as 
caJ»;aae  m  sengri  jeaaitt  foar  retaining  the  aemi-harhainyis  Mehtwanrdaa 
Ccdcv^  *rhich  aU.  the  Cmtf|Mtf^s  lawa.  w  'gmftad*  ffhjA0tU  Mt  d^i 
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kit»iige&t  p^tBon  compare  the  state  of  the  inhalHtants  of  Catetitta  now, 
#idi  what  it  was  prior  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then 
Idok  at  that  of  oiher  large  cities,  for  example,  Moorshedabad,  Patna, 
Benares,  Futtyghur,  Delhi,  &o.  he  must  admit  that  there  is  a  glaring 
difference.  Why  we  have  adhered  to  the  Mohammedan  crinrinai  code, 
stained  as  it  is  with  the  cruellest  penal  punishments,  has  always  surprised 
nie*  -  The  Mussulmans,  like  ourselres,  conquered  Hindoostan,  and  at 
once  instituted  their  own  laws;  they  form,  I  imagine,  not  one  tenth  of  the 
peof^eofthe  country;  still  we  deemed  it  requisite  to  preserre  tiie  juris- 
prudence they  had  selfishly  and  violently  introduced.  I  conceive,  were 
the  English  to  enact  an  entirelv  New  Code  of  Laws  y  taking  for  their  basis 
the  most  approved  principles  ot  legislation,  it  would  be  hukd  widi  univer- 
tal  gratitude,  and  would  rendor  the  duties  of  the  judge  comparatively  easy 
and  expeditious,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  safe  and  intelligible.  Sunk,  as 
the  Natives  are,  in  ignonkiice,  wickedness,  and  prejudices,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  dangerous  to  empower  them  at  present  to  act  as  jurors.  I  would 
i^teiore  suggest,  in  the  first  instance,  that  juries  of  five  Europeans  or 
Eurasians  (half-castes)  should  be  impannelled  at  the  stations  where  the 
society  could  not  conveniently  afford  more.  If  anything  of  the  above 
description  were  to  take  place,  I  would  stake  my  existence  on  the  happy 
result  of  the  experiment,  and  cdTthe  greatest  advantages  being  derived  from 
it:  the  first  of  which  would  certainly  be,  speedier  and  more  equitable  de- 
cisions, less  perjury,  less  corruption  and  impression  in  innumerable  shapes; 
and  in  all  departments,  a  rapid  change  in  t(ie  character  of  the  people, 
caused  by  an  assurance  of  justice  and  r^pect.  But  alas!  my  dear  Sir, 
will  any  refi>rm  ever  originate  here,  or  with  the  India  Directors,  several 
of  whom  have  themselves  been  civilians  in  India,  and  are  of  course  in- 
veterately  impressed  from  habit  with  a  partial  regard  ior  the  usages  of 
tiieir  own  formation,  or  at  all  events  their  own  observance,  during  their 
«aHy  life,  when  attachments  are  most  deeply  imbibed;  and  all  of  whom, 
besides,  have  sons,  nephews,  and  near  relations  in  the  civil  service,  averse 
to  every  reduction  of  their  consequence  and  power  ? 
*  1  canirlot  silendy  pass  over  the  importance  of  Eun^ean  Coloni^atkm  to 
India ;  it  would  conduce  more  than  any  means  I  know  of,  to  ftie  prosperity 
^f  the  people,  and  of  consequence,  the  benefit  of  their  rulers.  Behold  ^ 
peisaBtry  of  Tbhoot  and  Pumei4i>  two  provinces  more  tiiickiy  occupied 
by  European  plantcArs  than  any  other  in  India ;  there  the  Native  IndiaiM  are 
pfoverlnally  more  orderly  and  industrious,  less  litigious,  less  wedded  to 
old  customs,  and  more  attached  to  the  Eng^h  name,  than  the  rost  of 
iMr countrymen;' and  it  is  notoriously  owing  to  the  interchange  and  com- 
munication 4>f  sentiment  and  interest  betwixt  thems^ves  and  the"  indigo 
|4anter,  who  oAn  them  his  counsel  and  experience,  sympathises  in  ti^ir 
sdsfortunes,  gives  tiiem  medicine  in  sickness  and  help  in  dialrees ;  whence 
naturally  arise  gratitude^  exertion^  confidence,  emulation,  «Dd  a  train  of 
good  effscti  as  honourable  to  the  promoter,  as  they  are  haj^y.and  ad* 
Tanta|eou8  to  the  (before)  ill-treated,  ignorant,  lawless,  and  almost  bru- 
talised  peasants. 

Ihave  we^^  and  conadered  long  the  question  of  Colonisation,  a|id 
■ore  I  am  that  it  would  be  a  measure  iMth  politically  and  morally  wise:  I 
mm  happy  that  it  is  in  my  power  abo  to  add  that  this  is  the  opinion  (^men 
of  the  first  rank  and  abilities  amMgst  the  Compaa/s  servants  in  India. 
I»leedithMiilr«ttdybm«Md,  byah^himti^^  HoirshonHrigfaced 
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it  ii  to  mfjfKm  tkal  wm  eta  embcmce  or  reject  this  meuure  |s  we  jitnm : 
jCbr,  even  under  tlie  inreaent  fyatem,  the  Coloniiation  of  Hindoostan  is  going 
on  imperceptibly,  through  the  alarming  increase  of  an  uneducated,  or  at 
least  half-educated  race  of  Indo-Britons,  who  commonly  possess  all  their 
mothers'  vices,  with  none  of  their  fathers*  virtues. 

Another  powerful  drawback  to  the  difiusion  of  education,  and  the  im- 
provement generally  of  affairs  in  India,  springs  from  a  pitifel  jealousy  on 
like  side  ot  the  senior  servants  of  the  Company,  of  the  success  of  any  pro- 
posal or  afttempt  made  by  their  juniors.  It  is  by  these  alone  that  suggestioni 
ai^i  efforts  of  the  kind  are  likely  to  be  made;  and  as  length  of  service 
aJoKMt  entirely  constitutes  claims  to  o£Ece  in  this  country,  of  course  every 
high  and  influential  station  is  filled  by  the  former,  most  of  whom  (with 
some  honourable  exceptions)  are  bigoted  in  their  attachment  to  old  prin- 
ciples, usages  and  alarms.  General  Ochterlony,  the  resident  of  Delhi, 
instead  of  assisting  an  individual  who  endeavoured  to  establish  there  a 
Native  school  by  subscription,  would  neither  subscribe  one  shilling  towards 
it  himself,  nor  countenance  it  by  his  recommendation  to  the  Native  chiefii, 
nearly  all  of  whom  need  only  such  countenance  to  induce  them  to  cos- 
tribute  haadsomely.  fai  short,  afiter  repeated  solicitations  that  he  would 
lend  his  powerfiil  aid,  he  explicitly  declined,  and  added  that  ha  ^ven 
olgected  to  (^nler  into  any  discussion  on  such  a  subject  as  the  benefits  of 
education  to  a  Native ! 

Our  noble  (I  apply  the  word  literally,  not  alone  courteously)  Governor 
General,  heard  Hastings,  among  other  blessings  which  he  has  conferred  or 
India,  has  shown  himself  a  warm  patron  of  Native  schools,  and  his  example 
you  may  be  sure  has  not  failed  to  kindle  a  similar  apparent  feding  where 
it  before  was  dormant  or  unknown.  To  Lord  Hastings  I  am  the  reverse 
of  being  indebted  for  any  favour,  so  that  I  am  unlikely  to  be  warped  in 
my  commendation  of  his  administration,  which  has  done  more  good  for 
India  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  vast  territory,  the  various 
departments,  the  difference  of  laws,  customs,  and  language,  all  conspire 
to  make  it  quite  impossible  for  th^  aUest  and  the  best  European  States- 
man to  comprehend  the  variety  of  interests  he  has  to  preserve  in  the  short 
p^iodlke  is  destined  to  govern  the  country,  unless  he  is  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  a  good  Code  of  Laws-— a  larger  European  population  of  persons 
not  dependent  on  the  Government — and  a  per^tly  Free  Press— to  bring 
every  misdeed  to  light,  and,  while  it  honours  the  good,  to  hold  up  the  bad 
to  public  censure. 

Thus  far  the  writer  of  the  Letter;  in  the  aceiuracy  of  whose  hets 
and  in  the  soundness  ct  whose  opinions,  vre  plluse  the  greatest  reli- 
ance. He  has  passed  a  long,  an  active,  and  a  useful  life  in  the 
eoutitry  firom  which  he  writes;  and  is  a  haj^y  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  men  becoming  calloas  to  evils  with  which  they  are 
'ferailiariced.  In  his  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  Lord  Hastingi^s 
administration,  we  believe  him  to  be  as  sincere  as  in  every  senti- 
ment contained  in  his  Letter.  We  may  add,  that  in  as  much  as 
Lord  Hastings  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  residence  in  India, 
friendly  to  the  spread  of  Education  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
we  were  ulso  anoong  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  and  most  sincere 
of  hk  eulogistBu    But  in  as  much  as  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  career 
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he  sniSeired  himself  to  Ibe  pretidled  Wff  ^thefs  to  restrict  the  ttry 
fireedom  he  had  voluntarily  offered,  We^nave  felt  it  our  duty  te 
condemn  the  inconsistencies  into  which  this  change  of  policy  and 
conduct  necessarily  betrayed  him. 

The  question  is  not  now,  howeven  whedier  Tjord  Wellesley  or 
Lord  Hastings  were  right  at  wrong.  Our  inquiry  should  be.  What 
are  the  evils  of  the  preaeat  ^y^tem  (without  reference  to  men  or 
Bttmes)  by  which  our  Indiaa  Empire  is  governed ;  and  what  are 
the  measures  which  oug^t  to  be  taken  in  order  to  introduce  a^bet*- 
ter?  The^/hct^itatedby  the  writer  of  the  Letter^  before  given,  eaa 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evils,  of  vrhich  they  tte  but 
a  fewj — and  his  O[nnion  that  the  best  remedies  for  theese  vrouM  b^ 
a  new  Code  of  Laws— an  independent  British  Public — and  a  Free 
Press — we  believe  to  be  also  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  India,  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  on  the  sub- 
ject. Let  us  hope  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  British 
Pbriiament,  will  no  longer  disregard  the  claims  wluch  humanity  and 
justice  here  so  forcibly  press  on  their^attentioin^-sinee,  it  never  can 
be  too  often  repeated,— «^^  He,  who  permits  oppression,  shares  the 
crime." 


LSAVtS  AND  VLOWfiRS,  Oa  THB  LOVn's  WABAtH. 

WiTa  tender  vine  kaveS  wreath  diy  brow, 

AjhI  I  siMil  £mmj  that  I  see» 
la  the  brigbt  ejfe,  dnt  shines  below, 
The  daric  grape  an  lis  parsat  ties ; 
Tis  biit  a  whim»  but  oh  entwine 
My  kafy  ciowa  zeoad  thy  Uow  diviaa» 

Weave  rf  the  clover  leaves  a  wreath, 

Fresh  sparkling  with  an  April  shower. 
And  I  shall  think  my  &ir  one^s  breath 
Is  but  the  fragrance  of  the  flower; 
"Hs  but  a  whim,  but  oh  do  thou 
Entwine  my  wreath  round  thy  blushing  brow. 

Oh,  let  Mis«t4sav«d  genoiiiai  be 

Entwined  amidst  djychsstssing  hair  { 
Whilsllhjr  i«d  lips  shaU  paint  ta  ae 
How  bright  its  scarlet  blofisoau  are  X 
"Tn  but  a  whim,  but  oh  do  thou 
Grown  with  n^  wreath  thy  lovelj  brow. 

Oh,  twtes  grssn  rsae  leafis  rsnftd  ikf  h«adl» 
And  I  shsH  drsani  the  llowsfs  are  there ; 
The  ibtes  ros6  oa  thy  rich  cheek  sj^read. 
The  white  upon  thy  forehead  fair : 
Tis  but  a  wlum>  but  oh  entwine 
My  wreath  fouiuI  that  dear  bro"^  of  tl^e.  .     . 

R1II.P, 
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ON  THB  PftOPOSBD  COMMUNICATIONS  BBTWBSN  THS 
.  ATLANTIC  AND   PACIFIC  OCBAN8. 

Among  the  yarious  projects  which  have  been  at  different  times 
proposed  for  shortening  the  distance  between  Europe  and  the 
regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  that  of  forming  a  navigable  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  across  the  continent  of 
America,  deserves  to  hold  the  highest  rank.  The  vast  conse-» 
quences  which  could  not  fail  to  residt  from  the  opening  of  a  route, 
which  would  abridge  by  2000  leagues,  the  passage  from  Europe  to 
ihe  East  Indies,  have  powerfully  attracted  the  public  attention, 
which,  from  the  time  when  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  first  crossed 
|he  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  1513,  has  not  ceased  to  be  directed  to 
the  formation  of  a  canal  uniting  the  two  oceans  across  this  narrow 
}^9ck  of  land;  and  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  a  single  step  has 
been  taken  towards  carrying  the  project  into  execution.  It  was 
indeed  to  be  expected  that,  under  the  dominion  of  a  government 
constituted  like  that  of  Spain,  whose  sole  object  with  regard  to 
her  colonies  Was  to  extort  from  them  those  riches  with  which 
Nature  had  so  abundantly  supplied  them,  and  to  whom  the  interests 
of  her  distant  subjects  were  aM  nothing,  no  Such  project  would  be 
permitted  to  take  effect'  Looking  only  to  her  own  direct  and 
immediate  advantage,  ignorant  of  Uie  interests,  and  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  countries  over  which  she  had  extended  her  domi* 
nion,  anxious  only  to  secure  to  herself  a  monopoly  of  the  advan* 
tages  which  they  possessed,  she  was  naturally  jealous  of  any  plan 
which  would  lead  to  a  communication  between  her  transatlantic 
subjects,  and  the  enlightened  and  commercial  nations  of  the 
)vorld.  But  now  that  this  dominion  which  Spain  vainly  imagined 
that  ages  of  barbarity  and  oppression  had  fixed  on  an  immoveable 
basis,  has  fallen  before  the  roused  spirit  of  her  slaves ;  now  that 
these,  regions,  independent  and  self-governed,  are  about  to  take 
their  proper  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  now  that, 
emancipated  from  the  cruel  policy  which  has  so  long  fettered  their 
energies^  they  are  at  liberty  to  cultivate  for  themselves  alone,  the 
peculiar  cireumstanceA  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  labour 
,to  turn,  them  to  the  best  advantage  for  their  own  interests ;  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  hope,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
imputation  of  being  too  sanguine  in  our  anticipations,  that  the 
time  is  fast  ajiynoacfaing  when  this  important  object  will  at  length 
})e  achieved. 

It  is.  not  our  iat^tion  to  enter  into  a  detiul  of  the  various  pro- 
jects which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  300 
years,  aubmitted  (e  the  Spanish  Government,  to  be  by  it  succefr* 
m^j  tbntwa  aside  and  iorgattmi ;  neither  ahaU  we  extend  our 
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investigation  to  those  plans  of  modem  date,  which  propose  various 
communications,  traversing  the  broader  and  more  extended  regions 
of  North  and  South  America.  We  shall  restrict  oursrives  to 
placing  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  propositions  of  the 
most  celebrated  modem  authors,  confining  our  observations  to 
those  which  relate  to  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Spanish  domi- 
nions which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  as  offering  the  best 
and  perhaps  the  only  attainable  opportmiities  for  their  execution, 
and  as  fraught  with  consequences  infinitely  more  momentous  than 
could  result  firom  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  other  plans.  At 
the  same  time  we  willingly  admit  that  many  of  these  are  extremely 
ingenious,  and  would,  if  completed,  lead  to  results  of  no  trifling 
importance,  as  well  to  internal  navigation  as  to  foreign  commerce^ 
The  authorities  from  which  our  statements  will  be  principally  de- 
rived are  the  interesting  disquisitions  of  M.  Von  Humb^dt,  uid 
the  highly  valuable  observations  of  Mr.  Robinson.  The  folkming 
are  the  points  of  proposed  communication  to  which  we  purpose  to 
confine  our  observations : 

1.  The  Rio  San  Juan,  and  the  Rio  Atrato. 

2.  The  Bay  of  Cupica  and  the  Rio  Naipi. 

3.  The  Isthmus  of  t^anama. 

4.  The  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

5.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Beginning  with  the  most  southem  of  these  points  and  proceed- 
ing northwards  to  each  in  succession,  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  brief  and,  We  trust,  accurate  statement  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  attach  to  it,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  yet  been  ascertained. 

I .  In  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Choco,  in  New  Grenada,  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Duien, 
is  separated  from  the  source  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  which  flows  into 
the  South  Sea,  only  by  a  ravine,  called  the  Quebrada  de  la  Ras- 
padura.  The  Spanish  (3ovemment  were  aware,  more  than  two^ 
centuries  ago,  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  this  ravine  formed  a  na- 
tural communication  between  the  two  oceans ;  but,  influenced  by 
that  dread  of  improvement,  which  has  always  formed  the  leading 
feature  of  their  character,  they  forbade,  under  pain  of  deatli,  the 
rendering  it  more  commodious.  Nevertheless,  in  the  year  178S^ 
an  enterprising  monk,  curate  of  the  village  of  Novilla,  either  igno- 
rant of  the  prohibition,  or  believing  that  it  had  grown  obaoiete, 
collected  Lis  Indian  parishioners,  and  employed  them  to  dig  a  small 
canal  through  the  ravine,  uniting  the  two  rivers;  by  means  of  which^ 
large  canoes,  loaded  with  cacao,  have  passed  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
poor  curate,  however,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  the  threatened  punishment,  for  vi<riating 
the  prohibition,  which  was  again  strictly  renewed*   In  consequence 
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of  this  intetference,  the  nangation  of  the  canal  is  at  present 
completely  obstructed ;  there  are,  however,  several  points  at  which 
a  juDOtion  between  the  two  rivers  might  be  effected,  by  a  shorter 
cut  than  that  nukle  by  the  curate  of  Novilla.  The  distance  be* 
twe^i  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers,  following  the  course  of  the 
ravines,  is  only  80  iei^;ues;  but  the  shallowness  of  the  water  over 
the  bars  at  thmr  mouths,  and  the  numerous  obstructions  which 
exist  in  various  parts  of  their  course,  must  prevent  their  giving 
passage  to  large  vessels.  As  a  medium,  however,  for  internal  na- 
vigation, they  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
Colnidbian  Government ;  under  the  liberal  encouragement  of  wMch, 
they  will  doubtless,  at  some  future  time,  become  the  channel  of  an 
importaiit  and  extensive  conmierce. 

2.  A  branch  of  the  Atrato,  the  Rio  Naipi,  takes  its  origin  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  western  coast  of  the  same  province.  FVom 
the  point  at  which  it  becomes  navigable  to  the  bay  and  port  of 
Ciqpioa,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  only  24  miles,  and  tne  intervening 
ground  is  said  to  be  perfectly  level,  ^*  We  might  almost  say,'*  ob- 
serves M.  Humboldt,  *^  that  the  ground  between  Cupica  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrato,  is  the  only  part  of  all  America,  in  which  the 
chain  of  the  Andes  is  entirely  broken."  Consequendy,  a  canal 
might  be  opened,  without  much  difficulty,  between  the  Bay  of  Cu- 
pica and  the  Embarcadero  of  the  Naipi.  The  advantages  of  this 
position  were  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Gogueneche ;  but  it  is  impos- 

•  sible,  without  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  to 
aseertain  with  any  d^;ree  of  certainty,  whether  this  or  the  former 
comnranication  is  to  be  preferred,  for  the  purpose  to  which  alone 
either  of  them  appears  to  be  available;  for  the  same  impediments 
to  the  navigation  by  large  vessels,  of  course  exist  with  respect  to 
tins  as  to  ^e  other.  It  is  obvious,  hotwever,  that  they  are  both 
capable  of  forming  a  navigable  communication  between  the  two 
seas,  at  least  for  the  passage  of  large  boats ;  and  altiiough  this  is 
not  the  object  which  we  have  at  present  more  particularly  in  view, 
we  eannot  but  feel  a  cmisiderable  interest  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  profitable  trade  which  may,  even  by  these  imperfect  means,  be 
carmd  <m,  under  the  auspices  of  an  attentive  and  liberal  govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  extreme  narrowness  of  that  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent which  has  received  the  name  of  Isthmus  of  Darten  or 
Panama,  was  the  means  of  suggesting,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
idea  of  a  canal,  traversing  the  isthmus  and  uniting  the  two  oceans; 
and  to  the  carrying  this  idea  into  effect,  the  attention  of  the  Spa- 
msk  engineers  has  been  almost  exclusively  directed.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  were  there  not  serious,  and  perhaps  insurmountable 
phymcal  impediments  in  the  way  of  this  undertaking,  no  other, 
place  omUi  be  selected,  offering  such  pre-eminent  advantages  as 
this.    It  is  mily,  however,  within  theoe  few  years,  that  tbe  obsta-. 

OrimUHtrnld,V9i,U  3H 
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cles  to  this  enterprise  have  been  fully  pointed  out,  aiid  thft  idVail* 
tages  of  other  positions  properly  appreciated^ 
.  The  Rio  Chagre^  which  has  been  selected  to  form  a  put  of  the 
channel  of  communication^  after  traversing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus^  falls  ilitd  the  Caribbean  &a^ 
to  the  westward  of  Porto  fiello.  It  is  250  yards  broad  at  its 
mouthy  and  about  40  at  Cnices,  where  it  beoomcn  navigable  fior 
large  boats;  and  which  place^  following  the  course  of  die  river^ 
is  about  20  leagues  distant  from  the  sea«  The  distance  from 
Cruces  to  Panama  is  23  miles,  and  the  road  winds  round  the  Sides 
of  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  form  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Ck)rdilleca  of  the  Andes>  but  with  the  heights  of  which  we  are 
totally  unacquainted;  for,  surprising  as  it  niay  appear,  akfaougfa 
innumerable  private  memoirs  and  official  reports  on  the  iubject 
of  this,  proposed  communication  have  been  submitted  t»  the 
Spanish  Government,  none  of  them  have  been  founded  on  a  eare- 
1^1  survey  of  the  ground.  Even  La  Condaihine  and  Don  George 
^^uan)v|^d)  Ulloa^  who  resided  in  this  interesting  region  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  seem  entirely  to  have  neglected  this 
most  important  point.  Various  and  contradictory  are  the  reports 
which  have  at  different  times  been  presented  to  the  Spanish 
Government;  for,  while  some  have  boldly  asserted  that^  by  foUow- 
ing  the  course  of  the  ravines,  a  passage  might  be  opened  from  the 
Bay  of  Panama  to  the  navigable  Waters  of  the  Chagre,  twelve 
leagues  in  length,  and  as  wide  as  the  Gut  of  Gibi'altar;  otibera 
have  declared,  with  equal  confidence,  that  no  water  eommunicatton 
can  possibly  be  effected,  except  by  means  of  locks  and  tunnek 
passing  over  an  elevation  of  at  least  400  feet.  Putting  these 
oontradictions,  hov(rever,out  of  the  question^  it  is  toteraUy  evident 
that  the  obstacles  to  cutting  a  canal  of  any  considerable  tfapaeity 
at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
ravines,  virouid  be  very  considerable^  if  not  insuperable;  ibr  tfie 
inequaUttes  of  the  ground  would  compel  the  engineer  to  hare 
recourse  either  to  tunnels  or  arches,  and  consequendy  fiat-bottomed 
boats  akme  would  be  enabled  to  frequent  the  passage.  In  order, 
then,  to  counteract  this  inconvenience^  it  would  be  neeessary  to 
establish  entrepots^  for  the  *  loading  and  unloading  of  all  mer- 
chandise destined  to  pass  this  channel,  at  Panama  and  Porto 
Bello ;  and  thus  the  trade  would  not  only  be  subjected  to  con- 
siderable expense  and  delay,  but  would  also  become  entij^  de- 
pendent on  the  masters  of  the  isthmus.  Let  tiiis  obttade^  how* 
ever  be  surmounted;  let  a  canal  capable  of  giving  passage  to  an 
Indiaman  be  cut,  from  Cruces  to  Panama,  or  across  any  other 
part  of  the  isthmus  which  might  be  judged  more  convmiieat,  and 
we  shall  find  that  other  impediments  present  themselves,  it  pos- 
sible of  a  still  more  formidable  nature.  In  the  firat  pte^>  with 
respect  to  ttw  navigajtion  of  the  Chagrej  the  bar  M  Hs  '9io«tli 
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will  iu)t  admit  the  passage  of  a  vessel  drawing  more  th^Q  ten  feel 
water :  and  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  UUoa^  that  th^ 
fall  Qt  the  river  from  Crnces  to  the  sea,  is  from  200  to  250  feet| 
and  it  requires  at  least  five  days  for  boats  to  ascend  to  Cruces } 
but  when  the  waters  are  high^  the  current  is  extremely  rapid^ 
frequently  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  yards  in  a  second,  and  it 
occupies  even  fifteen  or  twenty  days  to  reach  that  station.  Th^ 
passage  is  much  lengthened  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  river^  which 
are  very  considerable;  but  any  attempt  to  cut  them  would  bi^ 
attend^  with  mischievous  consequences,  as  they  afford  a  oountetr. 
current,  which  is  very  serviceable  to  boats  in  their  ascent.  Again, 
supposing  it  possible  that  vessels  of  large  burden  could  obtain  ^ 
passage  up  the  Cbagre  to  Cruces,  and  that  a  canal  capable  of  re^ 
ceiving  them  cpuld  be  opened  from  Cruees  to  Panama,  or  sup- 
posing that  a  canal  of  sufficient  capacity  could  be  cut  across  any 
other  part  of  the  istlimus  into  the  Bay  of  Panama,  the  most  serious 
^  impediment  would  still  remain  unsurmounted.  ^^  The  water  along 
the  coast  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  is  sp 
shallow,  that  none  but  flat-bottomed  boats,  of  one  or  two  feet  ii^ 

draught  can  approach  the  shore/' "  The  anchorage  place  for 

all  vessels  of  large  size  i§  at  two  small  islands  called  Perico  and 
flaminco^  distant  about  seven  miles  from  the  city."  According 
to  this  statement,  the  correctness  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  |t  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  the 
navigation  of  large  vessels,  to  continue  the  canal  seven  miles 
into  the  ocean;  and  supposing  this  Herculean  task  to  be  effected^ 
it  is  obvioi^s  that  it  would  be  constantly  liable  to  be  choked  up 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  which  have  accumulated  the 
sand  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  bay.  Under  these  cireum-^ 
stances,  we  are  surely  justified  in  declaring  our  conviction^ 
that  the  grand  object  of  which  we  are  in  search  cannot  be 
attaiiied  at  the  istlimus  of  Panama,  and  that  the  idea  ef  a  pass 
across  th^  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea  ought  to  be  entirelv  abandoned^ 
,Still  there  can  be  no  dqubt  that  the  central  position  of  the  isthmus, 
imd  the  proximity  of  the  two  seas,  niight  be  turned  to  great  ad- 
vaiit^age,  and  that  a  good  causeway  from  Panama. to  Cruces,  or 
whkh  would  perhaps  be  better,  from  Panama  to  Porto  Bello,  might 
b^csome  th<  medium  pf  a  veyy  extensive  commerce  with  (he 
w^esteni  coasts  of  America. 

A  question  of  serious  importance  has  received  considerable 
elucidation  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  this  topic;  namely, 
whether  of  two  neighbpuring  seas,  as  is  the  vulger  opinion^  the 
one  is  more  elevated  than  the  other.  This  opinion  has  been,  so 
pr^al^t>  Uml?  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the 
ponsequi^poe  of  opening  a  communication  between  the  to^o  seas, 
We^  hiC  the  iiji^ndation  of  the  entire  isthmus*  This  position  has, 
however,  b^n  Qopibf^ted  by  Don  Qeo):ge  Juan,  who  found  the 
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height  of  the  CQlumn  of  mercury  the  same  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagre  and  at  Panama  j  and  by  M.  Von  Humboldt,  who  states, 
that  the  barometrical  measurements  made  by  him  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio^inu  in  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea 
in  Peru,  prove,  with  every  allowance  for  temperature,  that  if  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  two  seas,  it  cannot  exceed  20  or  22  feet. 
Circumstances  of  a  trivial  or  local  nature,  such  as  the, configura- 
tion of  the  coasts,  currents  and  winds,  must  have  some  effect  in 
disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  The  tides,  for  instance, 
rise  at  Porto  BeUo  scarcely  more  than  a  foot,  whereas  at  Panama 
they  reach  14  or  16  feet ;  consequently  the  levels  of  the  two  seas 
must  vary  with  the  different  ports.  This  inequality  of  the  surfiux 
of  the  ocean  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  late  observations 
of  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^  on  the  western  coast  of  Martinique,  with 
those  of  M.  Humboldt  at  the  Havannah,  and  of  M,  Fleurieu  de 
Belle-vue,  at  Rochelle,  from  which  it  spears,  supposing  that  the 
instruments  employed  were  of  equal  accuracy,  that  the  elevation 
pf  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  at  Martinique  is  nearly  40  feet  greater 
than  at  the  Havannah,  and  nearly  70  feet  greater  than  at  {Uxrbelie. 

4.  The  next  point  to  which  we  turn  our  attention  is  that  which 
seems  to  offer  the  fairest  prospect  of  complete  success,  although 
we  are  aware  that  there  are  many  who  are  prepared  to  dispute 
this  claim  to  superiority  in  favour  of  the  succeeding  one,  which 
closes  our  series.  The  lake  of  Nicaragua  is  situate  in  the  province 
of  Costa  Rica,  between  the  10th  and  12th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
It  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  between  40  and  50  broad,  and  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  being  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent from  three  to  eight  fathoms  in  depth.  It  communicates  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea  by  means  of  the  Rio  San  Juan.  This  noble 
river  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  large  brigs  and  schooners 
now  sail  up  its  stream  into  the  lake.  It  has  commonly  been  stated 
that  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  covered  by  only  twelve  feet  of  water  ; 
but  an  enterprising  Englishman,  who  casually  visited  it  about 
twenty  years  ago,  discovered  a  channel,  which,  though  narrow, 
would  admit  a  vessel  drawi|ig  25  feet  water.  The  exist^ice  ot 
this  passage  is  said  to  have  been  also  known  at  Honduras,  but  it 
has  never  been  laid  down  on  any  map.  Within  the  bar  tliere  is 
excellent  anchorage  in  four  and  six  fathoms  water.  So  far  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  vessels  of  any  burden  might  be  enabled  with 
very  little  trouble  to  pass  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua.  It  only  remains  to  ascertain  by  what  means  a  eoia-^ 
munication  might  be  opened  between  that  lake  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

At  its  north-western  extremity  the  lake  communicates  by  means 
nf  a  river  about  eight  leagues  in  l^gth  with  the  lake  of  Leon,  and 
there  are  several  smaller  streams  which  flow  from  each  of  these 
lakes  into  the  gulfs  of  Nicoya  and  Papagayo,    The  distaaoe  firom 
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the  lake -of  Nicaragua  to  the  giiif  of  Nicoj^is  sevtAmaitel^Bgdea^ 
while  ta  that  of  Papagayo  it  does  not  eiGceed  four.    T\st '  spaee 
between  the  latter  gulf  and  the  lake  of  Loonier  sctNcly  greater, 
and  tiie  river  Tosta  which  discharges  itself  into  the  gutf  iq^proaehes 
much  nearer  to  the  lake.    The  ground  in  this  very  narrow  isthmui 
is  described  as  a  dead  level,  only  interrupted  by  some  isolatfld 
conical  hills  of  volcanic  origin.    ^  To  arrive  fin>m  Realesce  at 
Leon,''  says  Dampier,  ^  we  must  go  twenUr  miles  acsose  a  flat 
country,  covered  with  man^e  trees.'''  --<«<<  llie  ground  between 
La  Caldera  (the  gulf  of  Nicoya,)  and  the  lake  is  a  little  hilly,  b«t 
for  the  most  part  level  and  like  a  stfvaouia."    The  dty  of  Leon 
itself  is  situate  in  a  savanna.  '  Under  these  circumstances  Msxe 
could  be  little  difficidty  in  opening  an  extensive  commimicBtiott 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  either  of  these  lakes.    The  coast 
is  represented  as  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  particularly  inr  tbe 
gulf  of  Pi4>agayo,  the  shore  of  which  is  so  bold  that  a  fngeXe  may 
anchor  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach.   M.  Von  Humboidt  asserts, 
and  this  is  the  strongest  objection  that  has  been  liitherto  staged  to 
this  point  of  communication,  that  ^^  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  is  almost 
inaccessible  in  tfie  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  oil 
account  of  the  terrible  storms  and  rains,  and  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary on  account  of  the  furious  NJ&.  and  E.N J3.  winds,  called 
Papagayos."     This  assertion,  however,  is  denied  by  Mr.  Robinson^ 
who  says  that  he  has  ^^  conversed  with  several  mariners  who  havo 
experienced  them,  and  has  been  assur^  that  they  are  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  dreadful  hurricanes  experienced  amoikg  the 
Antilles."   '  *'  The  Plspagayos,"  he  says,  *^  are  merely  strong  N.R 
gales,  which  last- about  the  same  time  durmg  the  vrinter  season,  at 
the  northern  gales  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     For  more  diaa  half  the 
year  the  seasons  are  perfecdv  tranqml,  and  more  especially  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;'    and  he  has  ^  conversed  with  persona 
resident  in  the  city  of  Leon,  who:  assured  him  that  for  twenty  yaara^ 
past,  they  had  not  experienced  anything  deserving  the  name  of  a 
hurricane.*^  '  r 

There  are  in  the  archives  of  Madrid  several  French  memoirs  te 
the  possibility  of  the  junction  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  vrilh  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  commerce  carriedon  1^  our  countrymeii 
with  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito  shore  has  contributed toawakett' 
their  attention  alto  to  this  most  important  okgeet.  Several  e«B-r 
munications  on  the  subject  have  been  made  to  our  Goferament  by 
intelligent  individuals  who  have  resided  in  tiie  Bay  of  Honduros^* 
Hie  most  interesting  memoir  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
was  written  by  the  late  Bryan  Edwards,  but  is  not  included  among^ 
his  published  works.  So  deeply  impressed  was  this  celebrated  nMn. 
with  the  importance  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  Britbk  nation,  4uid  so^ 
convinced  was  he  of  tbe  practicality  of  opening  ««Qmiiuniaatiea- 
between  ^  two  scat  at  this  point,  that  he  made  use  tif  tbe  neat 
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^ofjvnt  aad  cfaqumt  reMoniiig  to  ioduee  our  Govemment  tci 
•oi^thc  bthmus  of  CoftaBicfkby  conquest  in  war,  or  to  obtai^  it 
by  BAgptia^n  in  peace.  In  fact,  the  immediate  proiomity  of 
Jamaiea,  find  q|9  present  commercial  relations  with  the  eastern 
eoaat  of  the  iathpntis  render  this  a  pmnt  of  peculiar  importance  to 
Ae  commeMial  tntereata  of  Great  Britain* 

5^  We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  last  point  in  our  series,  and  tha^ 
wMch  k  hy  many  eonndered  as  the  most  ffdvantageous.  Tb^ 
Isthmns  of  Tebuantepee  is  situate  between  the  16th  and  IStl^ 
degrees  of  naith  latitude.  It  incbides  the  inC^idancy  of  Oawc^ 
and  a  part  of  that  of  Vera  Cruz.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  abou^ 
1S5  miles,  and  its  narrowest  ^art;  contains  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Guasacualco^  which  discharges  Itself  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
and  those  of  the  Rio  Chimalapa  and  Tehuantepec,  whose  watery 
mix  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  principal  sources  of  these  noble 
ny&m  are  distant  from  each  other  about  fiv0  leagues,  and  the 
inlaffenmg  ^aoe  is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  niountains,  which  may 
be  oonsideted  as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes.  Thes^  mountain^ 
appear  in  many  places  to  haTe  been  rent  asunder,  as  though  by 
seme  violent  convolsimi  of  nature,  forming  deep  cliasms  or  ravines, 
filled  during  the  rainy  season  by  a  vast  body  of  water,  which  finds 
ks  niay  by  the  rivers  into  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceana }  an4 
the  Indiaas  even  assert^-i-«nd  Mr.  RobinsoUi  who  resided  for  some 
time  at  Oaamea,  dechures  his  conviction  ^  the  possibility  of  the 
fuii«-jthat,  when  the  waters  are  at  their  height,  ^y  actually  pas^ 
with  tbms  eanoes  entirely  through  the  isthmus.  It  would  appear, 
ficom  this  natural  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Guasacualco,  witl| 
Ihoee  of  the  Chimalapa  and  Tehuantq>ec,  that  the  project  of 
fiMrming  a«  artificial  commuhicadon  between  them  might  be  c^r^ 
ried  into  effe^^  still,  as  we  have  no  survey  of  the  ground^  it  ia 
impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty,  Th^re  is,  however,  on^ 
venF  serious  objection,  which  eannot  be  overlooked,  nemfsln  th<^ 
Amenity  of  obtaining,  ii^  the  isourse  of  the  ra^nes,  a  level  o^ 
which  to  cut  a  canal  sufiicientlv  capacious  to  give  passi^  to  ve^ 
eels,  of  laife  burden. 

'  The  river  Qnasacualeo  is  navigable  for  ve«seb  of  the  I^rg^ 
sio^  to  within  twelve  leagues  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  CUk 
nafcpa  and  7ebuantepee.  At  its  mouth  !s  the  most  spacious  asH) 
Bsenre  harbour  on  ti|ia  whob  eosist  of  the  Gulf  td  Mesoco.  lliere 
S9W4dwaw  omr  the  bar,  at  its  mouth,  22  feet  of  water^  ai|d  it  ia 
even  sah^that^  during  the  flood  of  the  vhrer,  the  bar  occasionally 
shifts,  and  aAffrda  passages  in  five  and  six  ftithoms  water^  It  was 
Oioesed  amie  yeaia  ago  by  a  Bpaniah  ship  of  tihe  line^  called  the 
Asia^  wbieh  aHehored  In  the  port.  The  Tehtiantepee^  on  the 
other  eoist,  affovds  passage  for  ships  dmwhig20  feet  water,  and  U 
was  on  this  river  that  Cortes  constmeted  the  vosaehi  wbieh  te 
sent  under  the  eommaod  of  Pedro  ^e  Alvarado>p  to  oonquo?  Q^ 
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limala ;  ooiiseqtiently  there  woUd  btf  no  ffiffioulty  in  die  tumgi« 
tion  of  these  two  noble  rirers.  The  poMibility  of  imitiiig  timia 
by  a  canal  capable  of  giving  passage  to  large  vessebi  k  simm 
^lestionable.  Should  this,  on  a  careful  survey,  be  found  pradH 
eible,  the  fioiurishing  state  of  the  intendancy  of  Oaxac^  its  ebiiH 
parativelv  niunerous  population^  the  fertility  of  itt  soil,  tfte  saltt^ 
brity  of  its  climate,  unequalled  on  the  Ameridui  ooiltiiMlit,  and 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  render  the  situatiiNi 
m  the  highest  degree  favourable  for  the  execution  of  dm  grasid 
iproject. 

The  idea  of  such  an  undertaking  has  long  been  a  favoorittf 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Oaxaca.  So  lohg  ago  as  the  y^  1746^ 
tbey,  presented  a  manorial  to  the  Viceroy,  praying  him  to  repte^ 
sent  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  the  great  advanta^  Ivfaieh  iwovid 
lesult  from  removing  the  great  dep6t  of  the  commerce  of  Mejdeo, 
from  Ver^i  Cruc  to  Guasacualco*  He  memorialists  esqriisitiy 
deelare,  that  a  canal  might  be  cat  M  as  to  uirite  the  vfiJbtm  m 
the  rivers  before  mentioned,  and  suggest  that,  ad  aU  ^evcali^ 
should  poUtieal  reasons  militate  against  this  proposition,  a  great 
road  n^ght  be  made  across  the  rid^  by  means  of  which  property 
could  be  transported  in  carriages  nt  a  moderate  expeiisa.    They 

Efopose  also  to  open  a  traffic  between  the  coast  of  Oaxaca  and 
laniUa,  and  point  out  the  great  advantages  whkh  would  b4 
derived  from  throwing  that  trade  open  to  dl  the  Spanish  pdrts^ 
instead  of  restricting  it  to  that  of  Acapulco.  Th^y  dien  proeeed 
to  show  the  decided  superiority  of  the  port  of  Quasaeuako  over 
that  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  enutnerat^  the  great  number  of  excel-* 
lent  ports  along  the  coast  of  Oaxaca,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean*  The 
whole  Memoir  is  foil  of  interesting  information,  and  hmdoMs 
argument;  but  these  were  points  to  which  the  goverhmeat  «o 
whom  it  was  addressed,  were  not  In  the  habit  of  pnyinff  iftildi 
attention*  The  various  mercantile  establishments  which  then 
mom^liaed  the  trade,  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  put  in 
motion  every  engine  of  intrigue  to  defeat  the  representadons  iA 
the  Oaacacans.  They  were  of  course  successfol ;  the  m^toriil 
was  placed  among  the  secret  roval  archives  of  Madrid,  arid  an 
order  from  the  Coxat  prohibited  die  parties  from  ever  again 
venewing  the  subject,  under  pain  of  the  royal  displeasure)  and 
sdgmattfed  the  memorialists  as  audacious  innovators  6n  die  aiia« 
bKshed  regulations  and  commerce  of  die  kingdom^ 

The  hk^ory  of  this  interesting  transaction  afibrds  ah  exeeHent 
illustration,  both  of  the  liberal  spirit  and  enlightened  viewi  of  dia 
Oaxacans,  and  of  the  policy  by  which  the  Spanish  O^erfiittent 
we«e  guided.  Among  aU  die  vieeroystdlriiom&bafaihftsddegatMl 
the  si^feme  power  in  Me»eo^  the  Coimt  de  Revillagigedb  ftttd 
Don  Jostf  Iturrigaray  alone  have  shown  the  lease  regard  tat  1i» 
inteiestaofthe^Nimnti^vrhiehdieygoTeflied.  Widiboth^ttiB% 
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the'project  of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Guasacuako  with  iboseof 
tlie  Qttinalspa,and  T^huantepecwas  a  favourite  subject:  diey 
w«re  cdnvmced  of  its  practicability,  and  made  earnest  representa- 
tions to  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  induce  it  to  sanction  the  under- 
taking* All  their  applications,  however,  were  of  no  avail;  and,  in 
the  endy  they  both  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  masters,  for 
their,  libiml  principles.  But  these  days  of  American  d^radation 
are  now  past;  the  jealous  sjnrit  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  can  no 
longer  repress  the  energies  of  the  Mexicans;  they  have  burst 
asunder.the  chains  which  bound  them  to  the  barbarous  pdicy  of 
Spun ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  seize,  the  of^ortunity  of  forwarding  the  work  which  is  to  render 
their  coimtry  the  great  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Saltern  and  Western  world. 

Such  are  the  details- \diich  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
information  enaUes  us  to  give,  relative  to  the  principal  points  at 
which  It  has  beeh  propoaed  to  esta{)lish  a  communication  between 
the  two  oceans.  It  camiot  &il  to  strike  the  attention,  even  on  a 
cursory  review  of  them,  that  we  are  in  vrant  of  the  most  es9entiat 
data  for  ascertaining  precisely  the  advantages  of  each.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  ensure  success, 
would  be  to  obUun  an  accurate  survey  of  the  counUy  vMdi  is  to 
be  the  seat. of  iterations;  and  to  determine  precisely  the  various 
levels  of  the  ground  over  which  the  communication  is  proposed  to 
be  made;  and  that,  until  these  are  ascertained,  we  are  wandering 
by  the  glimmerings  of  a  very  uncertain  light.  In  fact,  with  re- 
sjpect  to  this  most  important  point,  we  have  scarcely  anything*  to 
guide  us  in  forming  a  judgment,  but  the  mere  conjectures  of  tra- 
vdlers^  unsupported  by  any  accurate  observaticms.  But,  bv  what 
means  is  this  indispensable  preliminary  to  be  attained  ?  •  Would  it 
ik>t  be  worthy  of  our  government,  of  the  government  of  that  na- 
tion which,  in  all  human  probability,  would  profit  most  by  such  a 
communication,  to  take  proper  stej^  for  ascertaining  with  certainty 
the  points  which  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  its  completion  I 
Would  it  not  be,  worthy  of  them  to  employ  in  the  investigation  of 
this,  the  jnost  important  subject^  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
that  can  occupy  their  consideration,  some  portion  of  that  atten- 
tioii  nrhich  has,  of  late  years,  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
expeditions  to  the  north,  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage,  which, 
when  discovered  will  be,  to  all  purposes  of  international  commu- 
nication, utterly  useless:  expeditions  professedly  scientific,  and 
placed  wder  the  direction  of  men  whose  names  rank  deservedly 
nigh  in  the.  annids  of  scienqe,  but  from  whose  labours  in  the  barren 
soil  to  which  they  have  been  restricted,  the  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued, to  science  have  be^i  of  the  most  unimportant  nature?  If, 
howeyer,  they  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  more  profitably  occupied 
in  puistting  diq$e  idle  jipeculations^  and  refuse  to  lend  their  assist- 
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ance  towards  the  execution  of  this  stupendous  undertaking,  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  other  governments  wiU  not  neglect  the 
present  fiivotirable  crisis.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  interest  which  this 
pfojfcct  hiM  excited  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
ifi  asserted  that  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  has  actually  offered 
to  sustain  the  entire  expense  of  carrying  it  into  execution :  and  it 
eannot  be  doubted,  that  a  nation  which  will  derive  from  it  such 
splendid  advantages,  inferior  only  to  those  which  would  accrue  to 
this  country,  will  nq^lect  no  opportunity  of  promoting  it. 

Thus  then  the  matter  rests  at  present.  In  this  stage  of  the  in* 
vest^^ation,  it  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  inquire  into  the  de-^ 
tail  of  the  means  by  which  this  grand  project  is  to  be  finally 
CMDpleted ;  to  point  out  with  how  much  ease  labourers  might  be ' 
obtained  to  carry  on  the  work ',  or  to  decide  from  what  source, 
uriielher  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  the  necessary  funds  ought 
to  be  provided.  The  latter  point,  indeed,  would  involve  us,  on  the: 
Buppoeition  of  national  proprietorship,  in  an  extended  discussion  of 
the  probi^le  consequences  which  would  result  to  the  world  at  large^ 
from  the  various  modifications  of  policy  by  which  the  nation,  which 
wauld  thus  aeqiure  the  greatest  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  mostr 
extensive  cottimeree  on  the  surfiEu:e  of  the  globe,  might  be  actuated  f 
attd  whidi  might  evten  close  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  passage  which - 
ought  only,  to  exist  for  the  eommon  benefit  of  mankind.  On  the* 
other  hand,  on  the  supposition  of  a  jomt  stock  company,  althoughr 
little  hesitation  would  be  required,  in  pronouncing  that  a  more  pro** 
(btctive' stock  could  not  well  be  contemplated,  yet  there  are  many 
serious  objections  to  this  mode,  which  would  require  to  be  carefully 
investigated  before  such  a  company  should  be  formed.  It  would' 
be  superfluous  also  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  incalculable  resulta- 
which  would  flow  from  the  opening  of  this  passage,  not  to  the  mer** 
chant  alene,  but  to  the  Christiaxi,  tiie  philosopher,  and  the  p6liti« 
cian;  who  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  consummation  of  a. 
pxD^t,  which  would  place  as  it  were  within  die  focus  of  dvilizatibn, 
and  expose  to  its  influence,  the  interesting  islands  of  the  Souths 
Sea,  the  hitherto  unexplored  T^ons  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  and  more  especially  the  vast  and  semi-barbarous  empireii 
of  the  east  of  Asia,  ttK>se  splendid  monuments  of  veneration  for 
exktnig'iBstitutions  and  dread  of  innovation. 

We  flhdl  here  quit  the  subject,  satisfied  with  having  recalled  the 
public  attention  to  this  most  important  undertddng ;  which,  we' 
may  venture  to  predict,  will  ere  long  receive  that  serious  considera*' 
tion  to  whidi  it  is  so  jusdy  entitled. 
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EXCELLBMGB  OP  O&IBKTAL  TALES. 


Most  books  are  writtetl  as  if  mankind  had  notlmig^  to  do  boc 
to  ^read :  they  are  endless  in  ampHficatioa  and  circnmstanee.    It 
is  inqDosaible  to  calculate  upon  coming  to  the  end  of  A^m.    This 
has  arisen  from  men  having  an  equal  affection  for  all  their  ideas; 
like  Alnraham,  they  are  unwilling  to  cast  out  the  bond-woman  and 
her  child^  although  they  be  not  of  the  true  stirp,  nor  at  all  caku* 
lated  to  inherit  die  promised  land  with  Isaac.    There  is  another 
prweworthy  reason  for  this  equal  treatment  of  ideas.    Most  men's  ' 
xvnds  are  like  inns,  filled  with  strangers  and  sojourners,  who  as 
long  as  they  are  worth  anything,  are  not  to  be  treated  worse  tfaaa 
the  children  of  the  family.     Frxnn  a  constant  habit,  therefore,  of 
looking  upon  all  inmates  of  their  brain  as  on  an  equality,  writers 
come  at  length  to  observe  very  little  real  distinction  between  them; 
and  when  occasion  offers,  use  them  without  any  unjust  prderenee 
cur  favouritism*    Hence  proceeds  the  effect  of  which  we  comphdn. 
The  only  natural  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  to  awaken  the 
cdd^  unfashionable  love  of  fame.    No  other  motive  vriU  keep  men 
to  the  earnest  worship  of  the  Graces.     No  odier  light  cm  bum 
on  vrith  vigour  to  the  end  of  the  race,  or  lig^iten  t]be  bviden  of 
dqection,  or  make  glad  the  face  of  affiction  and  sorrow.  It  is  the- 
a^lreet  gale  that  carries  on  the  weary  baric  to  the  haven  of  a  life  (tf 
toiL 

The  people  of  the  East  are  no  niggards  in  the  distribution  of 
fame.  Their  commoidations  are  rather  above,  than  bdow  par; 
Jmt  when  only  bestowed  upon  real  excdlence,  there  results  no  evO 
consequence.  This  disposition  of  theirs,  is  indeed  the  stroneest 
excitement  which  in  despotic  cotmtries  could  at  all  lead  men  mto 
the  track  of  etudy ;  but,  uniting  with  the  natural  thirst  of  know- 
ledge, and  acting  upon  those  ii^ammaUe  temperaments  wtuok 
Ciuiosity  moveS)  it  has  ever  been  found  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
wery' species  of  lighter  exceUence. 

At  present  we  will  confine  what  we  have  to  say  to  the  Tales  and 
Apologues  of  the  East,  and  to  such  European  imitatioiis  as  Iwve 
af^roached  most  nearly  to  their  peculiar  merits. 

The  first  excellence  of  productions  of  this  kind  »  an  air  of 
Tcality,  becauseH  is  the  real  mAHratum  upon  which  all  the  interest 
ive  take  in  them  reposes;  nor  is  this  air  dissipated  by  die  me  of 
a^pematural  madiinery,  so  long  as  there  is  a  reserve  and  uniformity 
in^  its  operation,  which  preserves  that  likelihood  reqinred  by  die 
mind  in  every  action  whatever.  The  question  in  the  understanding 
IS  not  whether  such  or  such  beings  exist,  but  granting  that,  toge- 
dier  with  the  necessary  degree  of  power,  whether  they  would  con- 
duct themselves  in  this  or  that  manner.  If  their  supposed  power 
be  competent,  and  their  nature  consonant  tQ  their  deecb,  we 
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BKpire  no  fiirdier,  but  admit  their  ^igenoy,  and  pursue  their  ad- 
Tentnrea  with  much  the  same  anxiety  as  we  do  those  of  our  fellow 
mortab.  Faney  knoivB  no  in^possibility;  but  contradictions  cheek 
and  impede  her  progress.  She  is  not  therefore  diended  at  tiie 
eodstence,  but  at  the  ill  use  tand  unsidlful  management  of  super- 
natural machinery* 

This  is  most  f^>parent  in  the  Arabian  Kights'  Entertmnments. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  more  violent  or  startling  mythology  employed. 
The  land  y<m  tread  on  is  W(Mider's  own  patrimony ;  genii^  magi- 
eiansy  fairies,  rattle  by  you  as  fiomiUarly  as  fellen  leaves  in  autunm. 
But  these  beings  have  their  laws^  their  manners,  modes,  likings^* 
and  £slikxngSy  as  well  as  other  people,  and  are  perfectly  natwtd, 
in  the  acting  and  expression  of  them.  You  are  therefore  quite 
reconciled  to  their  existence,  and  never  sufRer  one  meddling  doubt 
to  interrupt  die  tenor  of  your  creed.  In  truth  you  never  know 
exactly  whether  you  believe  or  disbelieve  a  thing,  till  it  become  a 
matter  of  duty  to  yield  yoin*  credit  to  it ;  but  then  scepticism  is^ 
sure  to  come  in,  and  put  a  serious  face  upon  the  matter.  In  such 
eases  you  soon  find  out  what  you  think. 

The  second  diing  whidi  distinguishes  these  productions  )s  their 
temour,  and  exact  imitation  of  life.  In  common  works  these  two 
qualities,  as  if  they  wc^e  dividted  by  some  natural  antipathy,  shun 
or  drive  out  each  other : — ^humour,  arising  out  of  exaggeration;  and 
correct  imitation,  from  laboriousness  of  detail.  But  here  both 
aie  cheerful  guests  at  the  same  board :  they  agree,  and  reflect 
light  and  facility  on  each  other's  labours.  This  union  is  the  charm 
of  story.  The  humour  which  peeps  forth  through  the  periods  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  is  not  a  coarse  clown  taking  aim  at  your 
gravity  with  ostentatious  rudeness ;  but  a  perfectly  polished  com- 
]Hnion,  who,  from  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  gathers  u|^ 
the  more  {^easing  sprigs  of  the  ludicrous  which  lie  scattered  over 
Ae  fece  of  tilings,  to  make  a  nosegay  for  your  entertainment. 
The  porters  of  Bs^dad  are  fine  sprightly  fellows,  whose  company 
even  ladies  of  the  first  feshion  in  those  days  did  not  think  amiss* 
The  one,  for  instance,  who  figures  in  the  introduction  to  the  story 
(tf  die  Three  Calenders.  ^^  My  good  lady,''  said  he  to  Amine, 
who  had  purchased  so  much  wine,  apricotB,  lilies,  jessamin,  pis' 
tachio  nuts,  &e.  for  him  to  put  in  his  basket,  ^^  you  ought  to  have 

f'  i^en  me  notice  that  you  had  so  much  provision  to  carry,  and  theit 
would  have  got  a  horse,  or  rather  a  camely  to  have  carried 
thenu''  The  porter's  humour,  however,  does  not  save  his  bones; 
for  diough  the  lady  laughs  at  it,  she  is  incorrigible  in  buying 
▼ictuals,  and  goes  on  heaping  his  basket  with  ^^  cloves,  musk, 
pepper,  ginger,  ambei^s,  astd  sevend  other  Indian  spices.''  One 
alnady  sees  that  a  feast  and  an  adventure  are  vipon  the  anvil;  and 
is  anxious  that  the  lady  would  hasten  her  marketing  and  cjEury  us 
borne  with  hen    The  current  of  our  ciurioMsity  goes  on  deepenii^ 
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M  every  line.  We  come  up  t6  the  ^  ni^;nificent  honse^  tfimse 
.front  was  adorned  with  fine  cohinms,  and  which  had  a  gate  of 
ivory."  Vii^jirs  door  of  dreams  neVer  led  to  anything  more  de- 
lightful. We  meet  Zobeide^  the  celebrated  2k>beide)  and  her  sister 
^afia,  as  soon  as  we  enter;  we  are  delighted  with  ^'  thrones  of 
amber^  columns  of  ebony^"  &c.  but  more  than  idl  with  the  lively 
dialogue  which  ensues  betwieen  the  three  Bisters  and  this  most  for- 
tunate porter.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  being  well  paid  for  carry- 
ing the  "  camel's  burden"  of  provisiims,  but,  seeing  no  man  in 
the  palace,  is  seized  with  a  desire  of  partaking  of  their  entertain<- 
ment,  and  humourously  excuses  his  boldness  by  observing,  *^  that 
a  company  of  women  without  men  must  be  as  melancholy  as  a 
company  of  men  without  women.  To  this  he  added  sevend 
other  pleasant  thii^  to  prove  the  Bagdad  proverb,  '  that  one  is 
never  well  at  table,  except  there  be  four  in  company;'  and  thence 
concluded,  that  since  there  were  but  three,  they  had  need  of  a 
fourth;" 

111  this  story,  notwithstanding  that  the  events  which  follow  are 
the  most  marvellous  in  the  work,  the  mind  is  gradually  led  ofi:*from 
mature  and  life  through  such  a  scene  of  humour,  incident,  and 
curiosity,  that,  like  a  traveller  descending  the  imperceptible  slope 
of  some  hill,  it  perceives  not  when  it  has  descended  upon  die 
plain  of  impossibility. 

The  conversations  which  take  place,  too,  are  highly  dramatic; 
iull  of  wit  and  vivacity,  and  plainly  bespeaking  the  hand  of  some 
prose  Shakspeare.  Chie  is  never  wearied  with  them,  for  dfcey  are 
-truly  part  of  the  story,  disclosing  or  hastening,  or  altogether 
^ving  rise  to  the  events.  One  speech  is-  not  made  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  dragging  on  a  reply,  but  every  thing  springs  out  of  the 
texture  of  the  circiimstances,  and  savours  of  time  and  place. 
They  are  full,  likewbe,.  of  those  aphorisms,  sayings,  proverbs,  &c. 
so  much  cultivated  and  admired  in  the  £ast.  Wit  shoots  about 
iike  a  wild  falcon,  seeming  to  strike  down  the  game  of  its  oi^n 
accord.  It  is  extremely  natural  aild  refined,  and  gives  one  a  very 
iiigh  notion  of  the  polish  and  pleasantry  of  those  days. 

In  the  beginning  of  tlie  story  of  Sindbad,  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  mere  tale  of  the  nursery,  there  is  illustrated,  by  a  piece  of  wise 
conduct  in  that  experienced  traveller,  one  of  the  finest  suggestions 
of  ancient  wisdom.  Tliat "  Sailor  "  par  ewiinewce,  as  is  well  known, 
)iad  amassed  great  riclies  in  his  voyi^es ;  and  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  being  of  a  magnificent  and  feastfiil  hu«l[)our,  he  retired  to  a 
jpleasant  part  of  Bagdad  to  enjoy  himself.  A  porter  passing  one 
day  before  his  door,  was  invited  by  the  western  breeae,  and  the 
pavement  of  the  street  being  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  to  rest 
himself.  The  magnificence  of  the  house,  the  music  which  he  heard 
within,  the  fine  savour  of  delicious  viands  which  issued  forth, 
t^V^ew  him  into  a  temper  of  moralizing  aloud  upon  the  unequal 
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eowfitions  of  men*  He  wondered  what  Sindbad  had  done,  that 
Providence  should  thus  have  heaped  its  favours  upon  him,  while 
-to  himself  nothing  but  labour  and  misery  had  been  allotted.  The 
venerable  mariner  hears  his  complaint  from  the  window,  and  send- 
ing one  of  his  servants  to  fetch  him  in,  undertakes  to  disarm  the 
•envy  of  the  city,  represented  in  this  porter,  as  well  by  an  act  of 
^enerosit}',  as  by  showing  that  in  reality  his  fortune  had  not,  upon 
4fae  whole,  been  so  very  enviable.  To  prove  this,  he  relates  his 
^dventures-^his  calamities — his  sufferings.  In  the  sequel,  there- 
fore, the  porter  finds,  that  his  own  condition  is  by  no  means  so 
bad  as  he  had  believed,  and  no  longer  envies  Sindbad  the  posses- 
sion of  his  great  riches. 

llie  maiehinery  of  these  tales  is  altogether  necessary  for  reach- 
•ing  the  end  which  it  is  evident  the.  writer  proposed  to  himself. 
^He  wished  to  place  man  rapidly  in  a  series  of  positions,  which  no 
•possible  course  of  events,  without  supernatural  agency,  could  ever 
lead  him  to ;  and  seeing  that  it  was  less  improbable  that  the  com- 
-mon  laws  of  nature  should  be  altered  by  superior  beings,  than  that 
they  should  give  way  without  any  visible  cause  (as  in  our  novek), 
he  chose  to  give  up  the  marvellous  to  the  direction  of  genii,  &c. 
tmd  reserved  to  himself  the  development  of  the  passions  and 
effects  produced  by  it  in  the  personages  of  his  story. 

This  being  admitted,  what  graceful  fiction  do  we  not  find  in 
them!  The  characters,  most  commonly  amiable,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm,  are  fitted  with  the  utmost  nicety  to  the  events.— »If 
^mfortunate,  their  piety  and  patience  reconcile  them  to  it;  if 
rich,  they  are  generous  or  extravagant,  according  to  their  temper ; 
if  honoured  with  supernatural  visitation,  they  act  with  coolness, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  the  circumstance.  Above  a& 
things  they  are  credible,  and  void  of  caricature.  Turn  to  the 
story  of  Noureddin  and  the  Fair  Persian,  or  to  that  of  Ganem, 
«umamed  Love's  Slave,  and  all  we  say  will  be  intelligible. 

Another  feature  is  the  exquisite  description  of  palaces,  gardens, 
mosques,  and  all  the  rich  variety  of  external  nature,  with  which 
th^y  abound.  The  perfect  landscapes  which  might  be  painted 
from  scenes  de]ucted  to  the  mind  in  these  tales  are  almost  infinite : 
—the  vast  and  solitary  cemeteries  lying  in  the  still  moonlight,  or 
only  disturbed  by  the  foot  of  some  magician,  or  unfortunate,  seek-^ 
ing.for  repose  among  the  tombs;  the  desert,  specked  with  camels, 
or  banditti;  the  far  uninhabited  isle  receiving  the  shipwrecked 
mariner ;  mountains  ^^  whose  heads  touch  heaven "  with  barren 
Inllows  ever  dashing  at  their  feet ;  rich  plains  studded  with  cities  ; 
and  meadows  with  lowing  herds  upon  their  bosoms.  Such  are 
some  of  the  elements  of  its  pictures ;  and  they  are  wrought  out 
with  a  genius  and  taste  not  to  be  equalled  by  many  prose  writers. 
The  indbtinctness  complained  of  in  descriptions  has  no  place  here. 
The  scene  rises  up  before  the  mind  with  all    the  truth  of  a 
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.  €0imem  iJb^cutaj  ahd^  for  this  reason,  may  be  treasared  up  in  the 
memory,  and  made  the  subject  of  comparison  with  actual  nature. 

All  odier  Eastern  Tales  have  one  thing  in  coimnon  with  theso— 
.and  that  is,  naivete  of  manner.  They  seem  frankly  to  disclose  all 
they  know,  and  to  be  as  eager  as  the  reader  to  come  at  the  due 
and  catastrophe  of  the  story.  This  is  the  perfection  of  tak^* 
.writing.  One  does  not  like  to  see  an  author  assume  airs  of  eonr 
sequence,  because  he  happens  to  see  farther  than  the  reader  into 
.his  own  inventions;  it  turns  off  the  zest  of  inquiry  from  the  events, 
(to  the  ability  of  their  contriver,  and  obliges  us  to  exert  ourselves 
in  order  that  we. may  not  be  cheated  into  too  much  admiration. 

The  secret  cause  of  our  considering  that  to  be  the  perfection  of 
.art  in  writing,  which  involves  and  conceals  itself  in  the  integu- 
ments of  its  own  excellence  is  the  innate  hatred  we  all  bear  to 
power  and  external  influence.  We  would  be  independent,  if  we 
could,  of  all  other  minds ;  and  to  be  subjected,  for  our  instruo- 
tion  or  amusement,  to  the  caprice  of  odier  men,  is  a  servitude  by 
no  means  pleasing.  Hence  the  universal  disesteem  of  an  arro- 
jgwat  writer,  and  the  love  i^proaching  to  veneration  which  we 
.exp^ence  for  those,  who,  with  the  humility  of  true  policy,  have 
jMcmed  to  set  forth  their  high  ideas  with  a  shrinking  modesty 
and  diffidence.  Power  is  never  so  safely  exerted  as  when  it  acts 
invisibl\^or  comes  up  to  you  with  a  reluctant  and  unobtrusive 
step*  Those  great  writers  who  have  grown  into  the  most  un- 
limited fame,  and  who  are  never  looked  into  but  they  influence 
and  sway  the  reader,  have  ever  been  observed  to  bear  themselves 
ivith  simplicity  and  medkness.  Their  wisdom  is  curtailed  of  its 
pomp^  and  when  it  would  take  possession  of  the  heart,  it  is  not 
in  the  guise  of  an  officer  of  justice,  with  his  ibrces  following  at 
his  heek,*— it  comes,  a  quiet  pilgrim  leaning  upon  his  staff,  his 
iair  garments  redolent  jof  other  lands  and  dues. 

Whatever  the  Orientals  say  in  their  stories,  has  something  of 
jdiis  air  about  it.  But  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  knowledge  be 
directly  to  be  set  forth  and  made  the  subject  of  praise,  like  Homer 
they  have  their  Nestors,  who  diq»ense  it  secui-ely  beneath  the 
shelter  of  age.  We  rarely  see  the  incongruity  of  youth  professing 
extreme  sagacity.  Besides,  as  if  they  had  taken  a  lesson  of  our 
old  critics  on  die  £4)ic  Poem,  every  tale  has  generally  for  its  cum 
tile  illustration  of  some  point  in  morality. — Sometimes  it  is 
destiny,  which  sweeps,  like  a  hurricane,  man  and  all  his  helpless 
concerns  before  it;  sometimes  conduct  and  virtue  lead  to  eminence 
and  splendour ;  then  it  is  keen  wit  or  blameless  stratagem  that 
prevails ;  anon  you  see  the  excellence  of  the  virtuous  man  melt 
away  before  the  furnace  of  worldly  manners  and  maxims. 
.  One  circuqistance  in  these  Tales  would  naturally  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  some  great  revolution  had  Uken  place  in  eastern 
manners  since  the  times  they  relate  to-r-we  mean  the  feee  inter^ 
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cotirse  between  tihe  men  and  women  which  they  coastantly  exhibit. 
But  as  refinements  in  manners  arise  from  superior  knowledge^ 
we  may  suppose^  perhaps,  that  in  the  time  of  Haroun  Al  Rasclud^ 
and  his  immediate  successor^,  women  were  allowed  much  greater 
freedpm  than  the  ignorance  of  after-times  thought  politic  to  grant 
them.  Haroun's  own  sister,  whom  he  treated  with  so  much  cruelty 
and  injustice,  was  a  woman  of  great  wit,  and  a  fine  poetess.  She 
was  not  educated  for  seclusion.  Her  powers  of  conversation  were 
so  great,  that  the  Caliph  could  not  forego  the  delight  of  having 
her  near  him.  All  this  bespeaks  not  only  cultivation,  but  the  use 
and  habitude  of  speaking.  * 

The  chief  beauty,  indeed,  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  may  be  said 
to  spring  from  its  female  characters.  The  part  they  act,  however, 
resembles  not  the  course  of  life  of  European  women ;  it  is  not  a 
cold  routine  of  visiting  and  parties,  but  a  deep,  mysterious,  and 
often  tragical  path.  But  if  sometimes  they  seek  after  amusement 
or  pleasure,  their* mirth  becomes  extravagant — their  passions  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  fury.  This  goes  to  show  that  they  moved  in  an 
miusual  element,  and  experienced  extraordinary  excitements  from 
the  presence  of  new  objects  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

But  in  Arabia,  the  condition  of  women  never  resembled  that 
of  the  other  females  of  Asia.  They  were  always  free,  and  often 
engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life.  Cadiiah,  Mohammed's  first 
wife,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Syria;  and  in  his  wars 
and  qnarrels  we  find  women  constantly  upon  the  scene.  Nay^ 
they  were  sometimes  renowned  for  policy  or  knowledge  of  aflEairs, 
and  the  greatest  generals  and  politicians  came  frequently  to  con- 
sult with  them  about  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  It  is  rea- 
8onable  to  conclude  that  the  Arabian  Caliphs  carried  with  them 
in  their  conquests  the  primitive  and  simple  manners  of  their 
country,  and  did  not  think  of  immuring  their  women,  until  foreign 
notions  worked  their  way  in  their  minds.  The  Ommiades  were 
particularly  remarkable  for  this  simplicity;  never  even  employing 
a  vizier,  but  transacting  all  their  affairs  themselves,  in  the  manner 
of  the  patriarchs. 

It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  while  Bagdad  was  the  seat 
of  the  Caliphs,  this  relique  of  Arabian  manners  subsisted  among 
the  people ;  and  that  the  author  of  these  celebrated  tales  being; 
himself  an  Arab,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  country's  customs,  in  preference  to  those  barbarous  usages 
which  were  afterwards  adopted. 

The  changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  these  people,  is  the 
principal  cause  why  the  pictures  that  are  given  us  of  them  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  are  suspected  of  being  fictitious,  or,  at  best,  vastly 
exaggerated.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Caliph  Al  Mamoun,  the  city  of  Bagdad  alone  contained  fifty 
public  libraries,  and  that  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
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were  in  the  bands  of  the  Arabs  in  their  xxwn  language.  Eooka 
were  sought,  and  the  sciences  cultivated  with  the  utmost  avidi^; 
and  it  would  not^  perhaps^  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Caliph'^- 
porters  were  better  instructed  in  those  days^  than  at  present  the 
king  of  Persia's  chamberlains.  Th^liigh  civilization  of^^the 
Greeks^  before  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  the  immense  number 
qf  its  sages,  would  meet  with  nothing  but  disbelief^  were  it  not 
placed  beyond  contestation  ,by  the  books  they  have  left  us ;  and 
could  we  read  the  remains  of  that  flourishing  period  of  Ara- 
bian science  and  literature,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  naticMa 
would  be  considerably  raised  in  our  esteem* 

This  testimony  of  history  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the 
Arabian  Nights^  is  confirmed  by  M.  Galland,  the  French  Trans* 
Ig-tor,  who  first  made  them  known  in  Europe.  He  observes, 
that  though  the  author  be  altogether  unknown,  (what. a  re-* 
proach  to  his  age  and  country  I)  yet  are  they  so  exquisitely 
true  to  nature^  and  the  manners  of  the  various  people  they  de- 
scribe, that  even  a  residence  among  the  very  nations  themselves 
could  add  nothing  to  the  knowledge  which  mi^ht  be  obtained 
from  studying  them.  His  c^inion  ought  to  have  Uie  more  weighty 
inasmuch  as  he  lived  many  years  in  the  East,  and  was  every  way 
competent  to  judge.  It  is  to  be  r^pretted  that,  entertaining  so  higk, 
an  opinion  of  them  as  he  did,  (he  pronounces  them  the  moat  per^, 
feet  compositions  of  the  kind  in  any  language,)  he  should,  not* 
withstanding,  have  omitted  many  of  the  stories ;  for  although  it 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  he  did  not  reject  the  best,  still 
nothing  from  so  good  a  source  could  have  wanted  interest.  The 
same  magnificent  invention  which  perfectly  transports  the  imagi- 
nation in  the  great  stories,  is  still  visible  in  the  lesser,  making 
strongly  ag'ainst  the  opinion  that,  like  our  old  miscellanies,  they 
are  "  by  various  hands.**  We  cannot  believe  that  these  Hameric^ 
remains ot  the  East  are  the  labours  of  any  "literary  society'- — 
th^y  have  every  appearance  of  having  undergone  gestation  in  the 
same  brain— of  having  been  poured  forth  from  the  same  prolific 
matrix,  with  the  stamp  of  brotherhood  upon  them.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  their  inventor  wrought,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  frame 
of  popular  traditions,  for  in  all  countries  genius  has  done  so  wiIJl, 
success.  We  all  love  to  see  the  rude  delights  of  the  nursery,  or 
paternal  fire-side,  meet  us  again  in  manhood,  re-cast  into  so  ele-- 

Snt  a  form  by  genius,  that  we  can  be  familiar  with  them  without 
ur  of  ridicule.  They  bring  with  them  that  "  sunshine  of  the 
breast,"  of  which  we  catch  so  few  glimpses  from  the  highway 
of  life.  Homer,  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and  our  own  Shak- 
speare,  have  worked  miracles  by  the  force  of  this  feeling  alone. 
Imitation  may  lead  men  into  tiie  way  when  it  has  once  beea 
opened;  but  nothing  but  genius  could  at  first  have  sought  out 
this  hidden  little  path  to  the  heart;  for  commcm  minda  admire  far 
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move  than  ludi  ways^  the  loftier  pretensions  of  dedamation,  and 
care  not  for  your  good  esteem  if  unaccompanied  by  wonder* 
Geniiis  cranes  like  a  friend,  no  matter  how  unnoticed  by  the 
crowd,  so  it  take  possession  of  your  affection. 
•  With  what  delight  must  the  Oriental  nations  look  into  this 
noble  chronicle  of  their  happy  days!  How  must  the  Arab  exult 
at  seeing  the  pomp  and  glory  of  his  nation  deposited  in  so  im- 
perishable a  record !  For  where,  alas  I  is  the  splendour  of  the 
Caliphs,  their  palaces,  gardens,  retinues,  armies,  to  be  found  fresh 
as  things  of  yesterday,  but  in  the  pages  of  thb  immortal  work! 
There  Bagdad  stands,  there  the  Tigris  rolls  its  pure  waters;  and 
Haroun  Al  Raschid,  Giafar,  and  Mesrour,  go  their  nightly  rounds, 
as  regularly  as  ever*  We  are  unwilling  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
thinga  like  these  have  passed  away — and  were  we  travelling  through; 
the  country  itself,  we  should  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  spirit^ 
leave  Bagdad  unvidted,  as  a  delicate  cate  for  the  imagination  to 
feast  on  as  long  as  life. 

But  we  have  been  led  by  this  great  work  to  pass  over  other 
Eaatem  productions  of  the  same  kind,  which,  though  inferior,  are 
yet  well  worthy  of  notice.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  the  sub- 
ject again,  and  together  with  the  tales,  make  some  observations  oa 
the  bmutifid  and  ingenious  Apologues  which  resemble  them.  The 
latter  are  still  less  known,  perhaps,  and  therefore  a  more  fertile 
field  for  criticism. 


INTBRIOR  OV^aOUTHBRN  AFRICA. 


lyavels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa.     By  William  J.  Burdkeff, 
Esq,  Vol.  II.  with  nttmerous  Engravings,  Ato.  pp.  648. 

With  the  first  volume  of  this  admirable  work,  most  of  our  readers^ 
we  doubt  not,  have  been  long  acquainted;  and  to  all  who  have 
seen  i^  whatever  may  be  their  particular  pursuits,  we  are  convinced 
it  has  proved  a  source  of  pleasure  and  information.  The  second 
vofaime,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  is  not  inferior  to  the 
preceding  one.  It  is  equally  fiill  of  popular  information ;  with 
which  it  combines  notices  of  those  extensive  researches  into  :boo^ 
logy  and  botany  which  secure  to  it  the  approbation  of  the  natu- 
ralist* As  the  volume  itself  will  not  be  easily  accessible  to  many 
of  our  distant  readers,  we  shall  perhaps  perform  an  acceptable 
s^viee  in  giving  the  following  abstract  of  the  author's  route  and 
adventures. 

|>eparting  firom  Klaarwater,  with  a  party  consisting  of  six  Hot- 
tentots^ a  Bushman,  and  a  Bachapin,  which  was  afterwards  joined 
by  several  other  Bui^men,  the  first  consideration  of  the  traveller  wa» 
to  avoid  encumbering  himself  with  any  baggage,  except  such  as  was 
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abiofiilely  indiflpensaUe.    A  dmall  tin  pot  and  a  tnukettfeferniedb' 
the  whole  of  his  cooking  apparatus;  and  a  quantity  of  tobacco^  iii«>  • 
tended. principally  for  presents,  with  five  sheep,  were  the  ^om.- 
laid  in  for  the  journey.    The  remainder  of  dieir  ba(|;gage  oonsiflted 
of  watchcoats,  arins,  and  ammunition;  together  with  thiee  blan- 
kets, an  umbrella,  and  two  tin  boxes;  one  to  hold  papers,  compass^ 
itc. ;  and  the  other,  a  small  change  of  linen,  with  a  few  medicines, 
particularly  volatile  alkali  for  Mr.  Burchell's  use. 

inie  river  Gariep  was  crossed  on  a  rait  at  two  trips;  die  wag»>  - 
gon,  oxen,  &c.  being,  after  all  the  reductions,  rather  a  lumberii^ 
equipage.    The  party  soon  after  arrived  at  theBraakriver,  along: 
the  channel  of  which  (then  a  string  of  ponds  or  pods,)  their  route.* 
fortunately  lay  for  some  distance.     They  were  shordy  joined*  by 
Kaabi,  a  Bushman  of  some  consequence  ;  and  after  a  j<mmey  ot 
fpK  days,  die  average  rate  of  which  was  three  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  they  anrrved  at  the  kraal  of  their  friendly  companion.     This 
consisted  of  twenty  huts,  placed  in  an  irregular  circle,  and  con* 
tained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants;  two-thirda  of 
whom  were  females.     It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  largest  kraab  of 
the  Bushmen  of  this  portion  of  the  Cisgariepine.    The  situation  ia 
such  as  is  generally  chosen  for  preventing  hosdle  surprise,  on  tlief 
top  of  a  hill,  without  any  object  to  prevent  a  distant  view  in  erery 
direction.     His  residence  here  enabled  the  author  to  obtain  nsmjr^ 
curious  particulars  relative  to  the  customs  and  manners-  of  Ufe  ojF* 
the  Bushmen,  which  are  given  at  considerable  length,  and  much 
of  which  was  obtained  from  the  women,'  who  were  particularly 
communicative. 

Departing  from  Kaabi*s  kraal,  after  a  residence  of  several  days, 
Miv  ftirohell  resumed  his  route,  and  arrived  on  the  third  day  at  ano-- 
ther ;  the  chief  of  which  was  distinguished  by  wearing  the  head  of  a 
crow 'fixed  upon  the  top  of  his  hair.     This  singular  distinction  pro- 
cured for  him,  firom  the  Hottentots,  who  are  extremely  ready  at 
nick-names,  the  appellation  of  oud  Kraai-kop  (old  Crow^head) ; 
and  a£Bxed  to  his  residence  the  denomination  of  Kraai-kop  Kraals 
Iq.  this,  as  in  the  former  village,  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the 
natives  were  conciliated  by  a  present  of  tobacco  to  each  indivf- 
dual;  and  a  very  moderate  portion  was  found  sufficient  to  produce - 
the  wannest  gratitude.    This  kraal  is  much  less  important  in  point' 
of  riches  and  population  than  the  one  last  visited.    Remaining 
at  this  station  only  one  night,  the  party  again  advanced ;  and 
arrived  on  the  sixth  day  at  the  borders  of  the  colony,  in  that  divi-  ' 
sion  of  the  Graaffreynet  which  is  called  Achter  Schneeuwberg; 
(behind  the  Snow. Mountains).     The  boorish  treatment  here  met^ 
with  from  the  first  farm  which  they  reached  is  forcibly  complained 
of*    Not  even  shelter  was  afforded  to  the  travellers,  who  were  conn  * 
pelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the  manner  which  they  had  been  ac^. 

customed  to,  while  in  what  are  called  the  savage  districts.    On  - 
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their  arrival^  however^  oq  the  fbllowmgeTening  at  another  fannicr!s^ 
.  the  utmost  hospitality  was  evinced. 

The  passage  of  the  Schneeuwberg  mountains  was  attended  with 
x:onsiderable  difficulties ;  and  the  continued  rain^  combined  with 
.  the  intensity  of  the  cold^  so^ievously  affected  several  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, who  had  been  accustomed  only  to  a  warm  cUmate,  that 
.  fears  were  entertained  for  their  lives.     A  young  Bushman,  in  par- 
.  ticular^  was  so  severely  attacked  by  the  cold,  that  it  was  with  the 
.  utmost  difficulty  he  could  be  preserved ;  and  so  much  time  was  lost 
,  in  consequence,  that  the  party  were  imder  the  necessity  of  remain^ 
ing  the  whole  night  exposed  to  the  utmost  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
.ther,.and  unable  even  to  keep  up  a  fire.    A  cold,  which  the  audior 
.  had  previously  laboured  imder,  was  considerably  increased ;  and  on 
the  following  d^y,  after  descending  the  mountains,  his  fever  was  so 
.much  a^ravated,  as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed.    This,  howevoTy 
soon  gave  way ;  and  on  the  second  day  after,  the  25th  of  March, 
Mr.  Biu-chell  entered  Graaffi-eynet. 

Graaffi-eynet  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  country,  productive  in 
.  cattle  and  com,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  soil ;  it  enjoys  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  a  healthy  climate.     With  these  advantages,  it 
iias  been  rapidly  increasing  during  the  last  seven  years,  from  a 
village  into  a  town ;  while  the  population  and  property  of  the 
whole  district  have  been  doubled  within  the  same  period.    Here  die 
author  was  detained  upwards  of  a  month,  by  continual  disiypoiot- 
ments  which  he  experienced  in  fulfilling  tlie  principal  object  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  in  his  journey  hither, — the  procuring  an 
.  additional  number  of  Hottentots:  but  having  eventually  succeeded 
,in  obtaining  the  services  of  only  one,  and  there  being  no  prospsct 
of  a  further  accession,  he  aga.in  resumed  his  journey,  on  his  return 
to  Klaarwater,  where  he  arrived  in  twenty-six  days.     The  i<mte 
pursued  on  this  occasion,  was  nearly  similar  to  the  preceding,  and 
the  kriials  were  again  visited.    That  of  Kaabi  was  found  to  hwre 
.been  removed  to  several  miles  distance  from  its  former  situation  ; 
and  a  considerable  addition  of  cattle,  which  had  probably  been 
•  stolen  from  the  colonists,  had  been  made  to  its  stock.     The  pas- 
sage of  the  Gariep  was  again  made  with  some  difficulty,  and  not 
without  personal  risk  to  Mr.  Burchell  himself. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  journey  to  the  interior  was  again  re- 
sumed \  and  on  the  18th,  the  party  passed  the  Sensavan,  a  remaik- 
.able  rock,  to  which  all  the  surrounding  nations  repair  for  a  supply 
.of  the  sibilSf  a  powder  with  which  they  are.  accustomed  to  rub 
themselves,  and  which  they  reckon  so  highly  ornamentaL  It  is 
^prepared  simply  by  grinding  with  grease,  and  is  then  rubbed  over 
the  body,  and  particularly  the  head,  where  it  is  used  so  freely,  ^t 
the  hair  clotted  with  an  accumulation  of  it,  resembles  lumps  of 
the  mineral.  A  Bachapin  thus  ornamented,  is  in  full  dressy  but  the 
author  considers  that  this  practice  may  be  of  real  utility  to  diose 
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vho  io  not  wear  caps,  by  protecting  the  head  from  the  powerful 
effects  of  a  burning  sun,  as  it  equally  does  from  wet  and  cold.  The 
^ark  red  colour  which  it  produces  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  also 
intermixed  with  shiniiig  particles,  which  render  it  difficult  to  imi- 
tate it  correctly  in  painting  j  Mr.  Burchell  has,  therefore,  in  his  por- 
traits of  the  natives,  made  use  of  a  preparation  from  the  mineral 
itself.  The  country  through  which  they  now  began  to  pass  be- 
t^ame  exceedingly  rocky,  subjecting  the  waggon  to  much  serere 
jolting,  which  continued  for  several  days,  until  their  arrival  at  the 
Kamhanhi  mountains,  which  form  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  Hottentots  and  the  Caffres. 

Se\'eral  days  were  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  Makkwarin  river, 
"which  the  travellers  reached  on  the  second  day  after  passing  the 
Kamhanni  mountains ;  during  which  they  were  visited  by  several 
draggling  Bachapins.  This  time  was  principally  employed  in  pre- 
parations, and  in  hunting :  one  antelope  in  particular  was  diot  {JL 
iunata,  B,  new  species,  of  which  only  one  was  seen).  The'  skin  of 
this,  together  with  many  others  of  almost  equal  variety,  presented 
with  the  greatest  liberality  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Bur- 
chell on  his  return,  he  most  feelingly  states  in  a  note,  that  he  had 
Tecently  seen  in  a  state  of  complete  destruction ;  better,  he  says, 
would  it  have  been,  had  it  been  left  to  be  devoured  by  insects  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  than  to  have  been  brought  to  perish  in  a 
similar  manner  in  London  ! 

The  great  plain  of  Litakun  occupied  several  days  in  passing.  As 
the  author  approached  the  town,  of  the  size  of  which  he  had  been 
imable  from  previous  information  to  form  any  satisfactory  idea,  the 
numerous  tracks  tending  in  that  direction  began  to  awaken  his  at- 
tention to  its  unexpected  magnitude.  At  he  advanced  nearer,  Hip 
multitude  of  houses  rising  into  view  as  far  as  he  could  see,  as  well 
«s  their  novel  form  and  character,  excited  his  astonishment.  They 
occupied,  in  detached  groupes,  a  portion  of  the  plain,  not  less  than 
B.  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  and  the  spaces  between  the  houses 
were  sparingly  covered  with  low  bushes  and  a  half<-trampled  herb- 
age, intermixed  occasionally  with  a  few  trees.  From  the  first 
houses  vi^hich  he  passed,  the  inhabitants  poured  out  to  meet  him, 
and  they  increased  into  an  immense  crowd  as  he  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  the  house  of  the  chief,  Mattivi.  Here,  after  a  halt  of  seve- 
ral minutes,  Mattivi  was  pointed  out  to  him  among  the  crowd, 
in  outward  appearance  differing  in  no  respect  from  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  He  wore  an  ordinary  leathern  cloak,  and  was 
ornamented  round  the  neck  with  a  thick  necklace  of  twisted  sinews,  t 
one  string  of  large  beads,  alternately  white  and  purple,  and  several 
fimall  cords,  from  which,  conformably  to  general  custom,  a  com- 
mon knife  of  Bichuana  manufieicture  was  suspended.  He  was  bare- 
footed, and  wore  nothing  on  the  head ;  but  hb  hair  was  plastered 
with  a  thick  covering  of  grease  mixed  with  sibil,  which  caused' it 
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W  *hine  i?nth  perfect  metallic  histre.  On  his  left  arm,  al>ove  the 
elbow,  were  five  broad  rings  of  ivory.  He  stood  perfectly  still,  and 
spoke  very  little,  the  conversation  being  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Bacha^in  who  accompanied  Mr.  Burchell.  After  aboUt 
tbn  minutes,  the  Chief  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  sit,  which 
being  complied  with,  the  traveller  explained  his  object  in  journeying 
to  Utakun,  and  his  wish  to  remain  there  some  time;  to  which  the 
Chief  assented :  soon  after  which,  he  left  the  circle  in  which  they 
had  been  sitting,  and  went  into  his  house,  returning  in  a  few 
minutes  with  a  calabash  of  milk,  which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Burchell 
without  speaking ;  but  intimating  by  his  gestures  that  it  was  pre- 
sented as  a  testimony  of  firiendly  feeling.  The  interview  lasted  on 
the  whole  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  At  subsequent  private 
interviews,  Mattivi  became  more  familiar ;  but  in  public,  and  when 
fiurrounded  by  his  Council,  his  gravity  was  always  resumed.  To- 
bacco and  snuflP  here,'  as  in  other  parts  of  the  interior,  were  the 
articles  most  generally  sought  after ;  but  the  request  of  a  gun  was 
one  which  was  not  parried  without  considerable  uifiiculty  in  the  first 
instance,  and  which  was  afterwards  rendered  successful  by  a  mix- 
ture of  intimidation  and  trickery,  njuch  to  the  annoyance  of  our  tra- 
iler. The  present  reserved  for  Mattivi  consisted  of  beads,  tobacco, 
:a  brass  pocket  tinder-box,  a  apuff-box,  a  gilt  chain,  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  sheath  knife;  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
highly  gratified,  promising  in  return  to  reserve  for  his  guest, 
when  he  should  come  again,  all  the  elephants'  teeth  he  could 
procure. 

During  his  stay  at  Litakun,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks,  Mr. 
Burchell  was  extremely  annoyed  by  the  systematic  and  unceasing 
begging  to  which  he  was  exposed ;  and  by  the  attempts  at  trickery 
and  over-reaching  which  attended  all  bartering  with  the  Bachapins. 
But  still  more  vexatious,  and  in  some  instances  almost  alarming, 
were  the  insubordination  aiid  laziness  of  his  Hottentots,  which  had 
increased  to  a  serious  degree.  Yet  even  with  these  disadvantages, 
tmd  the  continual  harassing  to  which  they  subjected  him,  he  was 
enabled  to  observe,  and  to  derive  much  interesting  information  on 
the  manners  of  the  Bachapins ;  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
work  itself.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  existence 
of  a  blacksmith  at  Litakun,  several  specimens  of  whose  work,  made 
with  tolerable  exactness,  considering  the  rudeness  of  his  tools  of 
his  own  invention,  were  brought  home  by  Mr.  Burchell. 

At  the  departure  from  Litakun  the  narrative  of  the  travels 
ceases ;  the  two  subsequent  chapters,  which  complete  the  volume, 
being  devoted  to  details  connected  with  the  town  of  Litakun,  its 
history,  regulations,  population,  domestic  arrangements,  &c.  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  first ;  while  the  second  embraces  a  general 
description  of  the  Bachapins ;  their  government,  ornaments,  uten- 
«ib^  language,  arts,  amusements^  &c.    This  last,  though  intended 
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more  especiaHy  for  an.accoiint  of  the  Bachapins,  wiU  be  found  in 
*  most  cases  applicable  to  the  other  Bichuana  naticMis,  and  will  fiu-- 
.nish  a  geueraUy  correct  idea  of  some  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
character  of  the  whole  Caffire  race. 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader  a  general  outline  of  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  volumes  which  have  of  late  been  submitted  to  the 
public,  we  feel  bound  to  invite  our  fidends  to  participate  in  the 
pleasure  which  we  have  derived  from  its  perusal.  The  numecous 
/plates  by  which  it  is  illustrated  are  extremely  well  executed,  and 
confer  great  credit  on  the  author,  whose  varied  talents  have  pro- 
duced a  work  which  in  genuine  merithas  rarely  iueen  excelled. 


UNRKOUITBD   LOVE. 

I. 

Ye  wot  not,  lady,  that  the  pang 
Which  love  inflicteth,  sinketh  deep ; 
The  reckless  poison,  whence  it  sprang 
Ketuming  not,  doth  swifUy  creep 
From  vein  to  vein ;  commencing  where 
Slide  in  the  images  of  ihings 
Unspeakably  dissimilar ; 
And,  darting  thence  its  serpent  stings, 
Doth  round  the  fomit  of  being  play, 
Disturbing  at  its  source  the  stream 
That  erst  imbibed  the  infant  day 
With  wave  as  pure  as  is  its  beam. 

II. 

Ye  wot  not  that  in  vain  I  rove 
With  hound  and  horn  the  forest  gray, 
Heedless  of  manv  a  &ith^  dove 
That  coos  upon  the  morning  spray. 
While  yet  its  back  is  wet  with  dew^ 
That,  coloured  by  the  orient  sun. 
Shines  brighter  on  its  downy  blue. 
Than  jewels  on  a  monarch's  throne. 

III. 
But  would  you,  lady,  ride  with  me 
Along  the  airy  mountain's  brow, 
My  love-worn  heart  would  lighter  be 
Than  any  heart  that  beats  below. 
The  earth,  the  sun,  the  buoyant  air. 
Contentment  to  that  heart  would  give. 
Would  you,  sweet  maid,  but  smiling  share 
Our  being's  best  pi^rogative. 
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BMAT»  ON  TBE  0ISTIMCIHISBINO  CHABACTSmiSnCS  Of 
HUNaPAL  QOVBEINMSNTS  OF  A6UU 

No.  3. — Tartar^. 

Thb  characters  of  nations  are  best  studied  in  their  institotloin;*' 
In  these  dieir  permanent  and  natural  t«idenoy  is  brought  fuHy 
under  die  eye  of  observation ;  for  if  ther?  be  any  energy  or  intel*-' 
ligence  in  a  people,  it  must  naturally  be  exerted  in  those  things ' 
ygAdeh  concern  its  being  and  continuance.    Nations^  however,  like' 
those  which  from  time  immemorial  have  inhabited  the  Higher 
Abu^  are  rather  governed  by  chance,  than  by  any  pditieal  system 
or  principles ;  and  are  carried,  in  a  ftw  years,  through  every  di-* 
versity  of  government,  by  the  stream  of  vicissitude.    The  vast 
plains  which  they  inhabit^  covered  by  innumerable  tribes,  resem-' 
ble  the  sea,  where  the  waves  are  driven  now  here,  now  there,  by 
the  force  and  variation  of  the  winds.     Nittions  upon  that  terrible 
scene  hove  been  confounded,  or  melted  down  into  each  other^ 
widi  the  rapidity  of  thought*     People,  who  yesterday  were  power^ 
fid  and  flourishing,  to-day  are  no  more,  or  are  become  slaves  and 
ministers  of  destruction  to  others.     Cities  and  palaces  have  disap** 
peared,  like  the  verdure  of  spring  befoi%  the  looust-olouds  firom ' 
the  desert ;  and  ignorance  and  brutality  have  reposed  upon  the^ 
ruins  of  sciences  and  arts.     Still  there  have  always  existed  some* 
mde  lawa  and  institutions  among  the  nations  of  Taitary ;  but  it  is 
ddubtfel,  whether  h;  be  possible  to  attain  any  very  exact  knowv»' 
ledge  of  their  nature.    For  up  to  a  very  late  period  diey  had  no' 
nsCive  writers ;  and  foreigners  passing  hastily  through  the  coun-^ 
tpy,  could  in  reality  only  make  conjectures  concerning  the  prind*  * 
pies  of  its  policy,  and  the  reasons  of  its  customs  and  laws.    Be* 
sides,  few  travellers  are  statesmen  enough  to  collect  or  imderstand- 
the  elements  of  a  strange  polity,  or  to  perceive  what  stands  atf" 
opinion  and  ancient  prejudices,  and  what  on  actual  and  poative« 
laws.    They  are  ahvi^s  making  oomparisons  with  the  institutional 
and  customs  of  t^eir  own  country,  generally  to  the  prejudice,  and 
aiweys  tending  to  the  misrepresentation,  of  tJie  country  diey  survey.; 
From  readmg  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  written  on  the> 
IVotars,  one  mig^t  be  led  to  believe,  unless  he  used  much  cauticn^i 
that  they  subsided  without  any  government  at  all ;  and  tiiat  Ara^ 
woe  kept  together  in  society  by  some  miraculous  means.    Wet 
seeaomeof^eir  actions ;  bi^  disunited  from  all  their  intermedin'* 
aries,.tfaey  seem  independent  oi  each  oth«r,  and  to.  be  the  result' 
of  no  intelligible  motive.    But  we  must  devest  ourselves  of  numer^* 
o«B  prejudices,  or  peculiarities  of  mind,  ariring  from  our  Europeaai 
refaition»>  before  we  can  perceive  with  clearness  the  nature  and  re^: 
lative  power  of  a  Tartar's  motive;.    We  must  know^  all  his  wants^. 
aneivace  with  his  eyes  the  importance  of  sadsfying.them;-  .  We^ 
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must  calculate  the  amount  of  his  ideas,  and  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  views  of  nature  and  society  which  his  limited  com* 
cqptions  allow  him  to  take*  We  must  not  lend  him  our  dis* 
coveries  and  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  then  wonder  at  that 
inconsistepcy  of  conduct,  and  strange  perversion  of  means  which 
only  exist  in  our  minds. 

.  In  inquiring,  therefore,  concerning  the  nature  of  those  princir 
pies  by  which  this  vast  country  of  Tartary  is  governed,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  keep  an  extreme  watchfulness  over  that  propensity, 
common  to  us  all,  for  filling  up,  and  giving  a  fictitious  complete- 
ness to  what  we  find  deficient.  It  is  better  in  these  matters,  that 
whatever  imperfection  or  inconsistency  exists,  should  be  left  ap- 
parent, that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  what  manner  oC 
mincb  gave  birth  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiries.  People,  how<^ 
ever,  who  have  one  or  two  favourite  ideas,  by  which  they  expect 
to  solve  all  difficulties,  whether  in  legislation  or  manners,  nevei: 
follow  this  plan.^  They  advance  positions^  and  then  go  in  search 
of  facts  which  may  be  made  to  support  them ;  instead,  as  truth 
demands^  of  establishing  positions  upon  previous  analyses  of  facts* 
Many  of  our  older  writers,  through  a  portion  of  this  spirit,  main- 
tained that  the  patriarchal  government  is  the  government  of  na^ 
ture ;  and  that  men  enjoy  under  it  every  rational  speoita^f  liberty «^ 
The  estimate  which  experience  will  compel  us  to  make  of  Tartar: 
freedom  will  decide  this  question. 

Most  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  speak  of  the  excellence  o£ 
the  various  forms  of  government,  when  compared  with  each  other^ 
have  been  particularlv  anxious  to  point  out  tlie  evils  which  attended 
the  rapid  changes  and  revolutions  of  the  old  democracies;  deciding: 
against  the  popular  form  of  government  on  account  of  those  changes^ 
If  their  reasoning  be  admitted,  the  patriarchal,  or  simple  monaBcfa- 
ical  forni)  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  worst  of  all;  for  the 
atrocities  of  all  the  democracies  that  have  ever  existed  in  the: 
worid,  would  sink  into  nothing,  if  weighed  against  those,  whidv 
by  that  form,  have  been  entailed  on  Tartary  alone. 

l%e  earliest  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  a& 
fidrs  of  Tartary,  represent  it  in  a  stafe  of  anarchy  and  perpetual 
diange ;  and  dthough  it  be  their  enemies,  the  Chinese,  who.  have 
drawn  up  these  relations,  we  have  no  reason  in  this  instance  to 
question  their  veracity.  The  author  of  the  very  learned  Histoiv  o£ 
the  Huns  has  afforded  us  a  demonstration  of  the  fact,  in  the  tableK 
he  has  drawn  up  of  the  numerous  dynasties  which  have  governed 
or  tyrannized  over  it.  But  although  the  Chinese  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  characteristics  of  the  Tartarian, 
governments,  and  often  experienced  their  terrible  cruelty,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  evident  that  but  little  viras  known  to  them  o£ 
what  was  going  forward  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  And  thi& 
is  not  surprising*    For  ivhsl  power  of  scrutiny  could  they  exerciio 
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across  those  impenetrable  wastes,  now  presenting  a  scene 'of  infi- 
nite commotion  and  barbarity,  and  anon  becoming  silent  and  bar- 
ren'solitudes  }  For  this  reason  we  .altogether  distrust  what  they 
relate  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Khorassan,  the  Aral,  and 
the  Caspian ;  especidly  as  to  what  concerns  those  remdte  ages,  in 
which  they  appear  to  know  but  little  with  certwity  of  their  own 
affairs.  In  the  Chinese  History  of  Khotan,  translated  by  M.  Abel- 
R^musat,  the  Kathayans  are  said  to  have  passed  into  that  coun- 
try, for  ike  first  time,  about  a  century  before  our  era«  Now  Kho- 
tEm  was  either  a  part  of  ancient  China,  or,  at  least,  bordered  it 
closely.  As  it  is  the  country  of  Musk  and  Jasper,  also,  the  Chi- 
nese would  doubtless  have  more  temptation  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  it,  than  they  could  possibly  have  to  carry  their  arms 
into  the  barren  interior  of  Tartary.  The  capital  of  this  country 
contained,  at  that  remote  period,  2,300  houses  or  families,  19,300 
persons,  and  about  2,000  soldiers,  or  nearly  one  out  of  every  fa- 
mily. It  is  described  as  being  pleasantly  situated,  and  as  contain- 
ing many  splendid  temples,  palaces,  &c.  It  was  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  after  this  (a.  d.  75,)  that  the  Chinese  subdued  this 
country ;  and  even  then  the  tribute,  which  was  very  light,  was 
sometimes  paid,  and  sometimes  not.  The  population  of  the  ci^i- 
tal  had  increased  amazingly,  for  at  this  period  it  is  said  to  have 
contained  32,000  families,  83,000  persons,  and  30,000  soldiers^ 
or  nearly  one  out  of  every  family,  as  before. 

Some  time  after  this  conqtiest,  a  warlike  tribe  of  northern  Tar- 
tary having  entered  into  Ithe  kingdom  of  Khotan,  ambassadors 
were  despatched  to  Pekin  to  demand  succour,  as  the  capital, 
Ithough  strongly  invested,  Stilt  held  outj  although  the  nation  was 
unable  to  expel  the  invaders.  The  Chinese  Eknperor  now  disco- 
vered that  Khotan  was  situated  at  ah  immense  distance  from  his 
place  of  residence,  that  it  M^ould  hardly  be  possible  for  any  troops 
he  might  send  to  arrive  in  time,  and  that  even  were  that  practicable, 
still  the  discipline  of  his  soldiery  was  not  altogether  to  be  reKed 
on  in  an  encounter  with  the  bold  and  fierce  hordes  of  the  north. 
The  ambasadors  were,  therefore,  advised  to  return  home,  and  in- 
form their  countrymen  that  they  must  submit,  for  the  present,  to 
thefir  enemies ;  but  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  celestial  Emperor's 
troops  might  be  in  better  condition,  in  which  case  he  would  not 
fiiil  to  come  and  re^subdue  them.  With  this  comfortable  assur- 
ance they  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  Historical  Remiuns  of  those  times.  In 
pursuing  the  thread  of  their  adventures,  the  most  shocking  details 
harass  and  distress  our  feelings.  We  feel  a  repugnance  to  admit 
the  actors  in  such  terrible  scenes  to  be  of  our  species,  so  monstrous 
and  incredible  were  their  atrocities.  The  ferocious  spirit  of  the  race 
runs  through,  and  breaks  forth  firom  the  texture  of  their  very 
fables ;  their  remote  progenitors  are  represented  as  wolves^  whicb^ 
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by  the  eommand  of  heaven^  mingled  with  the  huroan  race*  Such 
are  their  ideas  of  excellence.  Manners  seem  to  have  correspond- 
ed among  them  to  notions*  Every  thing  appears  to  have  an  air 
of  unrelenting  fierceness.  No  softening  sentiment,  which^  in  en* 
lightened  nations^  clothes  even  despotism  with  something  of  mild- 
ness, wa9  ever  here  allowed  to  become  a  substitute  for  the  charities 
of  Kfe.  To  the  security  and  subsistence  of  the  tribe  every  thing 
wa§  sacr^ced ;  nor  among  ignorant  and  indigent  wanderers  like 
them  could  philanthropy  or  forbearance  be  looked  for.  It  is  possi- 
ble* however^  that  a  few  remote  hordes,  inhabiting  the  fertile  banks 
of  some  great  lake  or  river,  such  as  the  Aquatic  Tartars,  described 
by  M.  Visdelou,  out  of  the  track  of  the  emigration  of  the  greater 
swarms,  might  have  nourished  more  humane  notions,  and  softer  or 
less  savage  manners.  But  the  virtues  ascribed  by  Horace  to  the 
Scythians  were  certamly  not  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Savages,  in^ 
deed,  have  no  mind  to  conceive  virtue.  Nor  is  this  surprising ; 
for  it  is  not  instinctive,  and  they  are  governed  entirely  by  instinct 
Knowledge  will  never  make  any  considerable  progress  where  there 
are  no  means  of  transmitting  it ;  and  ^^  in  ancient  times,  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  instead  of  writing,  made  use  of  little  pieces 
of  wood,  which  signified  different  things,  according  to  the  order 
wd  arrangement  which  were  given  them.  Their  garments  were 
nothing  but  the  skins  of  hogSt  Others  had  no  knowledge  of 
writing ;  and,  in  fact,  there  exists  no  historical  monument  of  those 
andept  i^ople ;  and  if,  in  later  times,  a  few  Tartar  authors  have 
arisen,  it  has  only  been  when  they  have  inhabited  either  Persia  or 
China.''  ^^  By  dieir  conqjuests  of  China,  the  Tartars  have  fre^ 
q^iently  had  it  in  their  power  to  apply  themselves  to  the  sciences; 
they  have  even  done  so,  while  masters  of  that  country,  but  have 
JAO  sooner  been  driven  out,  than  they  have  entered  again  into  their 
primitive  barbarism  ^  so  much  does  their  climate  appear  hostile  to 
the  scien^ces.''* 

One  method  of  obt^ning  an  insight  into  the  original  govern^* 
ment  of  thc^  Tartars,  is  to  follow  them  in  their  migrations,  and 
observe  the  species  of  institutions,  to  which^  when  settling  in  new 
countries,  they  showed  most  inclination  to  submit.  The  invasions 
of  Southern  Asia,  by  the  Scythians,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
ancient  history,  are  too  vaguely  depicted  to  allow  of  any  certaia 
conclusions,  being,  drawn  from  them.  They  did  not  C4)me  permar 
nently  under  the  observation  of  Europeans,  until  under  the  nam^ 
of  Huns,:  being  driven  from  the  country  to  the  north  of  China, 
they  poured  themselves  like  a  deluge  into  the  Roman  empire.  The 
remains  of  these  barbarians  who  settled  in  Hungary,  sometimes 
evincing  ft  rude  preference  of  liberty,  but  at  most  times  totally 
eosiav^,  still  wear  the  indelible  marks  of  their  origin. 

. «  BfiMim  Ik  l!Aai^e  d«  lascrip^ms.  Tm^ 
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In  tho««  ihtiwians  of  China  which  took  ptoc^  ttttd«r' GMnghb 
Khan  and  his  successors,  there  is  not  one  tympCom  of  aiijr  leaning 
towards  otherprfaiciples  of  government  than  those  of  despoUtm* 
We  find  the  Imrtars  ravaging,  destroying,  enslathigj  but,  as  re* 
garded  diemselr^  never  making  any  effort  for  freedom*  Lec  na 
take  a  rapid  glance  of  the  laws  dtGNighia^  and  of  Uie  method  hf 
which  he  snligugated  the  inferior  Khans.  Th»  Khan,  it  appears, 
had  elevated  h»  mind  to  the  kno^ndedge  of  one  true  Chid,  it  wm, 
no  doubt,  praiseworthy  in  the  abstract,  althoogh  it  does  not  i^ipear 
to  have  Imd  any  powerftd  inflnence  over  his  conduct.  But,  be  that 
as  it  might,  he  contrived  to  render  it  a  subject  of  war  and  despotism/ 
By  his  first  law^  he  commands  his  subjects  to  believe  in  one  Qod: 
but  as  numerous  tribes  and  families  in  the  vast  countries  he  had 
subdued,  were,  from  the  most  remote  times,  addkted  to  the  worship 
of  idols,  or  at  least  to  some  modification  of  polytheisni,  a  necesrify 
aroee  from  this  law  that  they  must  either  disobey  dieir  sovereign  or 
their  consciences.  It  seems  that  monarchs  have  never  been  content 
to  reign  over  the  bodies  and  actions  of  men,  but  have  ever  a  desire 
to  extend  their  tyranny  over  the  miiidj  and  ahhoagh  die  absurd 
attempt  must  ever,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  attended  wMi 
failure,  it  is  repeated  from  age  to  age,  as  if  they  were  the  only 
men  m  the  world  upon  whom  light  h  never  to  obtain  any  conquest. 
Genghis  created  likewise  by  this  law,  a  seemingly  just  excuse  for 
making  war  upon  most  of  his  neighbours  |  but  other  circumstances 
rendeiied  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  resort  to  it. 

He  exempted  an  ministers  of  religion  fromthenaeessilyof  hoNk 
ing  any  public  office,  or  more  properly,  he  excluded  them  fitMtt  all 
theaflairs  of  government.  This  was  the  most  judicious  part  of  hk 
institutions.  It  is  but  too  wdl  known  that  priests  have  a  propen-^ 
sity  to  tt^lect  the  d&irs  of  the  other  world,  whenever  0iey  find 
it  possible  to  meddle  with  the  basiness  of  this;  and  thereto  all 
such  princes  as  have  a  true  concern  fof  the  ftttUK  weMkrs  of  tlldr 
subjects,  shoidd  be  careful  to  ke^  theh*  pastors  «trietty  to  their 
spiritual  duty.  Qengfais  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  poliey^  1* 
die  internal  peace  and  pro^rity  of  his  empire.  No  revolti^  M 
as8as8inations^--or  at  kast  none  it  peoriiar  atiodty-^Hltstarbedl  Ma 
long  re^^tt. 

By  his  fifUi  law  he  declared  that  peace  shoidd  oft  no  aceomt  bi^ 
made  with  sJiy  teig,  prince,  or  peq>ie,  until  he  or  they  were  entirely . 
subdued.  This  was  revhring  the  most  savage  part  of  the  RoKHtfi^ 
poKcy.  Under  an  appearance  of  d^iiity,  a  state  aeting  upon  stf 
vile  a  prhidptem%ht  tern  perpetual  WW  witiitbo^eaiotmdH,  aaf 
ftwoulddependonitsOwnAseretiontofixfhepotnrof  ees^atioiL  ' 

1^  the  tenth  law,  GeMhiB  protected  the  gaaie  of  T^rtiay,  pro^ 
htbhii^g  hunting  from  March  to  October*  This  Was  if  tflngidaf 
regtdation^  both  in  its  nature,  and  fn  its  relation  to  the  CdUntiy 
and  stsleof  socifty.    Ho#  Was  it  pos^ibfc  far  the  Wandering  Tai^ 
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ttfrsj  tio^y  pki^ng  tkeir  tents  on  the  bi|nks  of  the  Amoqr,  and 
to-morrow  joumeyiBg  by  the  Irtkh,  to  ojwenre  -this  absurd  pro^ 
btbitkm,  in  defiance  of  fatinger,  and  the  necessities  of  their  manner 
of  life*? .  Who,  besides,  coiM  inform  against,  and  who  could  punish 
these  nomade  people?  It  is  plain  the  inferior  governors  of  tribes 
were  a  kind  of  feudatories,  holding  of  some  greater  personage,  who 
in  Ms  turn  depended  on  .the  Great  Khan.  These  were  held  re« 
qpjtmsible  for  the  actions  of  their  tribes,  and  therefore  must  have 
possessed  over  them  the  most  despotic  power ;  for  it  would  be  the 
aoMie  of  absurdity  to  make  any  meea  the  surety  of  another's  behar 
Tiour,  unless  he  had  the  means  of  directing  his  actions.  We  see 
heae  another  proof  of  the  tyranny  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  govam- 
Ment;  it  has  uniformly  had-  the  same  effeet. 
'  But  the  coarse  nature  of  Tartarian  de^iotism  is  newhere  so 
apparent  as  in  the  fourteenth  law,  b^  which  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Mreat  Khan  were  obliged  to  labour  m  his  service  one  day  in  every 
week,  besides  a  certain'  number  of  days  at  tbe  puMicstruotures^ 
This  is  worse  than*  taxation.  It  is  a  greater  infring^ot^it  of  nsEtural 
Kberty,  inasmuch  as  a  man's  person  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  pro- 
perty, and  could  only  be  submitted  to  in  ages  of  great  ignorance, 
or  in  countries  where  the  prince  is  every  thing  and  the  subject 
nothing.  Had  Genghis  possessed  the  mind  of  a  legislator,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  the  public  structures  might  have  been  reared 
with  equal  facility,  by  drawing.contributions  from  his  slaves;  but 
what  we  have  dignified  vrith  the  name  ^of  laws  were  no  more  in 
resdity  than  the  petty  regulations  of  a  barbarian,  attempting  to 
stvengdien  his  power  at  the  expense  of  Jhis  people.  We  fall  into  the 
same  ^ror  in  analysing  the  rude  legislative  fabrics  of  many  other 
countries.  Paltry  and  iU-digested  provisions  against  injustice,  or 
awkward  fences  raised  around  property,  or  individual  liberty^  are 
immediately  denominated  laws  ;  although  the  fiiuners  of  them 
must  have  been  utteriy  unable  to  conceive  the  awful  miyesty  of 
law.  One  man  constructs  an  intellectual  hovel,  ^vhere  the  shiver-* 
iag  ^mderstanding  sits  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  nearly'  as 
much  as  9ub  dio;  another  contrives  an  intricate  and  endless  laby- 
Wth,  which  if  the  mind  once  enter,  it  is  almost  inevitably  lost. 
Both  are  the  enemies  of  freedom ;  and  of  the  two  the  latter  ia 
the  more  dangerous. 

•  G«ig^  was  resolved  that  the  Tartars  should  in  no  case  forgtst 
that  they  were  invested  vrith  bodies,,  for  blows  were  the  unceasing 
punisfament  of  every  petty,  crime. .  Robbery  was  punished  vrith 
death.  It  is  true  that  theft,  among  a  people  like  them,  must  be  a 
dreadfiil  crime,  inasmuch  as  it  might  induce  the  destruction  4of 
a  whble  tribe;  for  apeople  of  such  improrident  and  indolenthabits, 
keeping,^  we  may  be  sure,  no  more  of  au^  than  may  be  demanded 
by  necessity,  are  easily  reduced  to  starvation.  Th^  have  besides 
few  means  of  securing  their  property]  the  men  engaged  freqoentljr 
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m  petty  wirs^  leating  upon  occasioir  the  whole  of  their  pofisessioiw 
i»  the  bands  of  the  women ;  and  always  Hving  with  their  tents  opea. 
This,  of  course,  i4)plies  only  to  the  northern  tribes.  Those  who 
are  fixed  in  cities  exhibit  more  resemblances  to  the  civilized  nations 
of  southern  Asia,  but  all  are  equally  deprived  of  freedom,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Europeans.  In  the  assembly  of  the 
inferior  Khans,  in  which  Genghis  was  chosen  Emperor,  certain 
authors  have  pretended  to  find  some  faint  evidence  of  liberty;  but, 
besides  that  the  condition  of  the  Khans  influences  in  no  respect  the 
fireedom  of  tfie  people,  we  are  told  that  this  very  conclave  of  little 
tyrants,  at  which  the  people  were  present,  as  at  an  amphitheatre 
where  their  rights  were  hunted  down  for  amusement,  was  drawn 
together  by  the  liberality,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  bribery  of  the 
Great  Khan.  The  same  means,  we  see,  are  m  use  all  over  the 
world  to  secure  the  possession  of  power;  and  civilisation  only 
converts  the  gross  bribes  of  barbarous  nations  into  the  shape  of 
hooomn,  titles  and  places.  Pure  unadulterated  law  b  every  where 
a  stranger,  and  men  only  pay  adoration  to  a  vain  phantom  wbick 
eimning  |n?esents  in  her  steao. 

We  are  told  by  the  priest  Carpini,  who  visited  Tartary  under 
one  of  Genghis's  immediate  successors,  that  he  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  profound  subjection  in  which  the  people  were  held  ' 
by  the  emperor.  He  assigns  to  all  the  chiefe  and  their  attendants 
the  place  in  which  they  must  reside ;  and  '^  whatsoever  is  given 
them  in  charge,  wheresoever  and  whensoever,  be  it  to  fight,  or  to 
lose  their  lives,  they  obey  without  any  gainsaying."  Wlien  he 
.  expresses  a  wish  for  the  daughter  or  sister  of  any  of  his  subjects, 
the  lady  is  at  once  given  tq[>  to  him.  Sometimes  even  a  general 
collection  of  virgins  is  made  throughout  the  Tartar  dominions;  and 
the  emperor,  having  chosen  such  of  these  as  he  pleases  for  himself, 
bestows  the  remainder  upon  the  officers  of  his  court.  '^  To  be 
short,  no  man  dare  say,  this  is  mine,  or  that  is  my  neighbour's; 
but  all,  both  cattle,  goods,  and  men,  are  the  emperor's."* 

This  is  a  sad  state  of  society;  but  it  is  to  this  that  despotism 
constantly  tends.  The  subjection  in  this  vast  country  is  the  more 
complete,  because  the  inhabitants  almost  universally  are  plunged 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  savage,  and  in  the  vices  of  the  civilized 
state.  Their  hasty  and  short-lived  conquests  have  produced  this 
evil;  for  passing  through  countries  depraved  by  a  long-continued 
despotism,  united  with  an  imperfect  and  dangerous  degree  of 
civilization,  they  have  caught  the  bad,  which  is  n^id  in  commu-, 
nication,  and  have  been  driven  back  into  their  deserts,  before  the 
useful  and  the  mori^  could  make  any  impression  on  their  minds. 
De  Guignes,  indeed,  decides,  f  that  they  are  incapable,  as  a  nation, 

-4 ■ .■'      ■       '  "111  ■     I     ■     I      I   .•  '    ■•'  I 

*  Cttfrfni,  qooted  b^  Mumy,  Hift.  of  DkoererMt. 

t  See  te  dtalioa,  ps^  434^  trom  the  W^moircftdt  I'Acsd.  dct  InscriptionB« 
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of  any  cdnsiderable  advances  in  the  sciences  ancl  arts ;  for  havii^ 
subdued  the  Chinese  empire^  and  governed  it  as  conquerors  at 
various  periods,  and  having  been  polished  and  enlightened  in  some 
degree  while  they  remained  in  that  country,  fortune  has  no  sooner 
frowned  and  driven  them  back  to  their  wilds,  tfian  they  have  re^ 
clothed  themselves  with  barbarism,  as  with  a  natural  garment, 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  put  off  for  a  season.  China  was 
governed  by  a  Tartar  dyimsty  as  eariy  as  the  third  century;  and 
again,  in  419,  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
of  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars.  And  in  1644 
the  Mantchou  Tartars  rendered  themselves  complete  masters  of 
the  whole  country,  and  reign  there  still.  De  Guignes  supposes 
that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  their  country  and  climate 
which  is  essentially  hostile  to  the  sciences  j  and  it  must  h%  owned, 
that  experience  contributes  strongly  to  support  his  assertion.  An 
exception  in  favour  of  Bucharia,  is  made  by  Abulghazi,  its  very 
name  being  derived,  accordinff  to  the  same  author,  from  Bnclwr, 
a  learned  man;  **  because,"  adds  he,  **  all  those  who  are  desirous* 
of  being  instructed  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  go  intoBudiaria.'* 
Tartary,  consisting  chiefly  of  immense  plains,  and  intersected  by  few 
large  nvers,*  seems  designed  by  nature  to  be  the  scene  of  perpetual" 
vicissitudes,  and  to  offer,  in  fact,  **  one  vast  field  of  battle"  to  the 
human  race.  The  Kurdcs,  the  Georgians,  the  tribes  of  Caucasus,  are 
fierce  and  terrible  in  their  fastnesses,  and  remote  valleys ;  but  they 
move  with  difflcultv  out  of  their  country,  which,  in  turn,  it  is  not 
easy  to  invade.  But  nothing  interrupts  the  migrations  of  the 
Tartar  hordes;  the  very  eye  seems  to  command  the  whole  sweep 
of  northern  Asia,  from  the  Chinese  Wall  to.  the  Aral  and  the  Cas- 
pian. The  map  of  Tartary  explains  the  secret  of  their  subjuga- 
tion and  mutations  of  fortune.  It  is  but  to  break  one  dyke,  to  let 
the  whole  fiood  of  change  and  invasion  loose  to  roH  over  the  hmd. 
This  facility  of  mutation  prevents  the  march  of  civilkation,  keeps 
back  the  progress  of  knowledge;  and  ignorance  and  superstition 
perpetuate  tyranny.     Such  is  the  picture  of  Tartary! 

The  history  oftheSeljukian  princes  inustrates,in  the  most  strikii^ 
manner,  the  rise  of  power  among  the  Tartars.  According  to* 
Khondemir,  Seljuk  was  the  son  of  the  principal  officer  of  Bigou^ 
prince,  or  sultan  of  that  race  at  Turks  which  inhabits  the  country 
of  Khozar  or  Kapschak^  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  rather,  Sdjuk's  education  was  undertaken  by  the" 
sultan;  but  this  ungrateilil  youtJi  repaid  his  prince's  kindness  with 
insolence.  For  one  day,  when,  the  sultan  was  absent,  he  entered 
his  palace,  and  penetrated  to  the  secret  chatnbers  of  the  women^ 

*  The  Oxm  fomreriy  dbcharggd  rt»  wlew  into  the  Ca»pM»,  birt  th«  Tarlw» 
changed  its  course,  and  directed  i«  into  th«  desart,  whefie  it  is  W  in  tb*  aaad. 
They  Ukewise  altered  tb»  course  of  tbe  JFvuurtos.  This  proves  that  they  ue  i»Dt 
very  Urge  rivers. 
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wishing  to  see  the  inmates  of  the  harem.  When  Bigou  under- 
stood the  temper  of  Seljuk,  he  prepared  for  vengeance;  but  the 
latter  secretly  departed  from  his  court,  and  went  and  established 
himself  and  numerous  followers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samar- 
Icand.  It  is  reported,  that  upon  this  occasion  he  adopted  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  His  quarrels  and  skirmishes  with  Belil 
Khan,  Governor  of  Samarkand,  were  the  first  foundation  of  hie 
greatness.  The  khan  wishing  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a 
neighbour,  drew  out  his  forces  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  retire;  but  the  wily  Tartar  lay  in  ambush  for  his  foe,  and 
gained  a  considerable  advantage.  This  gave  him  reputation  and 
boldness.  He  marched  away  to  Bokhara,  and  was  received  into 
it  as  a  conqueror.  Here  Seljuk  turned  all  his  cares  to  the  augr 
mentation  of  his  power,  and  to  the  education  of  his  grandsons^ 
Mohammed  and  Daoud,  These  were  the  children  of  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  died  young,  and  by  his  will  he  declared  them  the 
heirs  of  his  riches  and  rising  state.  These  young  princes  con- 
siderably enlarged  their  territory,  by  the  defeat  of  manv  petty 
princes  of  Transoxiana ;  and  awakened  apparently  the  jealousy 
of  Mahmoud  of  Gaznah.  He  requested  them  to  send  some  con- 
fidential person  to  hjm,  with  whom  he  might  treat  of  an  impor- 
tant uffiur.  Tliey  despatched  their  uncle,  Israd.  Mahmoud 
inquiring  of  this  personage  how  many  troops  the  Seljucides  could 
fiimish  him  with  in  case  of  necessity,  Israel,  who  at  the  time  held 
a  bow  and  two  arrows  in  his  hand,  replied — ^^  If  you  send  one  of 
these  arrows  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  into  our  camp,  they  will 
immediately  despatch  fifty  thousand  men  for  your  service.'* — 
*^  And  if  I  want  a  greater  number?'*  **  Send  this  other  arrow," 
said  Israel,  **  to  the  ordou  (tent;  whence  horde,  a  tent  or  tribe) 
at  Bilkan,  and  you  may  reckon  upon  fifty  thousand  more." 
Then  Mahmoud,  wishing  to  know  the  extent  of  their  power,  de- 
manded how  many  he  might  depend  upon  in  the  utmost  necessity 
of  his  affairs.  Israel  presented  him  his  bow,  and  replied  in 
a  firm  tone — "  If  you  send  this^  bow  into  Turkestan,  you  may 
rely  upon  two  hundred  thousand  men."  This  alarmed  Mahmoud 
so  much,  that  for  fear  of  these  terrible  arrows  and  bow,  he  put 
Israel  in  prison,  and  kept  him  there  during  life. 

It  was  not,  according  to  all  appearances,  until  the  reign  of  Mah- 
moud's  successor,*  Massoud,  that  the  Seljukians  passed  the  Gihon, 
under  Togrul  Beg  and  Giafer  Beg.  The  Sultan  of  Gaznah  treating 
them  with  contempt,  they  made  war  upon  him,  apd  after  many 
victories,  established  themselves  peaceably  in  Khorassan,  which 
they  united  to  thehr  kingdom  of  Transoxiana;  and.  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  great  monarchy  which  extended  itself  by  de- 
grees over  the  whole  of  Asia.  They  were  divided  into  three  con- 
temporary dynasties,  one  of  which  reigned  in  Iran^  the  second  in 
Kirmao,  and  the  third  in  Am  Miaoi« 
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But  what  principallv  amazes  one  m  looking  over  these  dynas- 
ties and  empires  of  Asia,  is  their  rapid  forn^tion  and  transient 
existence.  Not  one  of  these  races  of  princes  continued  for  more 
than  220  years;  and  humanity  would  grieve  at  this  duration,  were 
it  not  that  they  were  succeeded  by  harbarians  as  inhuman  as  them- 
selves. Kaikobad,  the  tenth  sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  Roum 
(Natolia),  reckoned  the  greatest  prince  of  his  race,  was  poisoned 
by  his  son ;  and  their  whole  empire  soon  after  destroyed  by  the 
Mogub.  The  Ottoman  power  sprang  in  some  measure  from 
these  sultans  of  Iconium;  for  Ortogrul  and  Othman  were  trained 
in  the  armies  of  Kaikobad. 

This  short  sketch,  however,  of  a  subject  so  full  of  horror,  will 
suffice.  To  pursue  Timour  in  his  expeditions,  would  only  be  to 
trace  again,  in  more  bloody  characters,  the  conquests  of  Genghis ; 
and  so  of  tfieir  successors.  The  actors  and  the  scene  are  a  little 
varied ;  the  res  gegt(B  remain  invariably  the  same. 


AKnCIPATION   OF   SPRING* 

Sw££ty  oh  sweet  is  early  Spring! 
And  April  showers  which  wet  the  wing 
Of  birds  that,  skimniing  to  and  fro, 
In  search  of  nest-materials  go. 

No  longer  by  the  steaming  river. 
The  limpinff  hare  doth  creep  and  shiver, 
While  the  frost  its  fretted  hoar 
Spreads  along  the  mossy  shore. 
Ine  poet's  mhid  unfrozen  plays, 
Delighted  in  the  vernal  rays; 
And  Fancy,  irst  in  Nature's  rout. 
Brings,  her  buds  swifr-opening  ou^ 
Like  a  flower  of  richest  scent. 
To  greet  the  wanning  firmament. 
For  she,  just  like  the  swallow  train. 
Hies  her  o'er  th'  autunmal  main 
To  wanner  skies,  when  Winter  aere 
Shakes  about  his  influence  here ; 
But  aye  is  first  with  changing  wing. 
To  hasten  back  and  greet  the  iq>ring. 

Now  the  ruder  winds  go  by. 
In  angry  murmurs  throu^  the  sky, 
Rending  the  heavy  clou£i,  that  weep 
Their  slavery  to  their  parent  deep. 
And  stealing  down  o'er  plain  and  hill, 
Seek  in  its  breast  to  hush  them  still. 
Near  me,  pent  in  wooden  ceH, 
I  hear  the  dov0  ks  {daioings  teU 
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To4ove*Ioni  mate,  in  boUow  eoo:-^ 
Poor  bird !  'tia  far  too  cold  to  .woo ! 
Wait,  like  me,  for  summer  days, 
And  hie  we  forth  our  yarious  ways ; 
Thou  to  the  grores,  and  farther  I 
To  older  woods,  or  opener  sky. 

Meantime,  perchance,  we  spend  the  hours 
As  nearly  like  as  differing  powers 
•  Permit — we  dream  of  soft  green  lawns, 
And  murmuring  springs,  and  dewy  dawns, 
And  moist  sweet  buds  on  waving  trees. 
And  copses  filled  with  hum  of  Ws, 
Who  leave  the  sh^t^ring  hive  what  time 
The  d«w  lies  sweetest  on  the  thyme. 
At  peep  oi  day : — I  add,  percluuice, 
O'er  memovy*s  field  a  backward  glance, 
And  call  her  nations  up  who  lie 
^eneath  the  intellectual  eye. 
Arranged ;  old  Grecians  honoured  sons. 
And  they  who  lived  where  Nilus  runs, 
And  Tyre  and  Sidon*s  daughten,  those 
Who  graced  the  land  where  letters  rose-— 
This  only,  if  I  true  divine. 
My  dreams  distinguishes  fironi  thine. 
Jaw.  2, 1824.  Bion. 


THS  FBaiODICAL  LITBRATURB  OF  TBB  NlNSmNTH  CENTITRT* 

No.  2.— The  Ediidmrgh  Review. 

Thb  Sdinburgh  Review  ie  not  what  it  was;  and  it  never  was  what  it 
might  and  ought  to  have  been.  To  compare  little  things  with  great, 
the  Edinburgh  Review  might,  at  one  time,  have  done  m  much  for 
the  Republic  of  Letters  as  Napojeon  might  for  that  of  France  t 
and  possibly,  like  Napoleon  too,  the  conductor  of  it  had  at  one 
time— when  his  power  was  merely  in  prospect — some  floating  and 
indistinct  intentions  which  pointed  at  some  ims^nary  good,  not 
exclusively  comiected  with  his  own  personal  views  and  sentiments. 
But  who  shall  answer  for  the  effects  of  a  little  actual  power  in  the 
hands  of  not  a  little  ambition  ? — France  made  Napoleon  her  first 
consul ;  and  he  proceeded  fortiiwith  to  tnake  ftimfe^an  Emperor ! 
—-England  admitted  that  Mr.  Jeffery  was  her  first  of  critics ;  and 
he  was  not  content  till  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  Mind  and 
feckless  partisan.  We  allude  to  the  determined  partisanship  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  as  an  after-thought  of  its  conductor;  for 
such  we  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to  believe  it;  That  tliis 
was  not  tfyd  case  with  respect  to  those  who  connected  themselves 
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with  him  in  the  undertaking,  we  afe  equally  ready  to  suppose. 
And  who, — with  a  little  enthusiasm,  many  accomplishments,  a 
mind  of  unrivalled  activity,  and  no  particular  point  before  him  to- 
wards which  to  direct  his  ever-springing  efforts,— who,  thus  si- 
tuated, would  be  proof  against  the  machinations  of  a  knot  of 
*^  super-subtle"  Scotchmen,  prepared  and  determined  to  mould 
all  things  to  their  own  limited  views*— their  friends,  and  even 
themselves,  included  ? 

Does  Mr.  Jeffery  smile  at  our  English  innocence,  in  indulging*  in 
the  theory  hirited  at  in  the  above  question  ?  Then  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  until  he  chooses  to  gainsay  that  tlieory  in  plain  words,  we 
are  resolved  to  cjress  our  opinion  of  him  by  it,  if  it  be  only  for  our 
own  satisfaction.  He  has  done  the  state  of  Periodical  Literature 
infinite  service )  and  we  are  not  disposed  (if  we  can  avoid  it)  to 
attribute  that  service  to  the  merely  accidental  tui*n  of  a  purely 
personal  and  party  undertaking.  And  in  fact,  we  are  scarcely 
justified  in  so  attributing  it  without  good  evidence,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  originator  of  that  undertaking  was,  at  the  time 
he  commenced  it,  nearly  unknown,  out  of  his  own  private  circle 
of  friends ;  and  that,  to  make  himself  honourably  known  in  the 
first  instance,  (if  that  was  his  object,)  the  most  obvious  course 
was  not  that  of  8tart^)g  as  the  follower,  or  even  the  leader,  of 
a  political  party :  at  least,  if  it  waSy  we  are  strangely  mistaken  in 
our  notions  of  party  tactics. — But  a  truce  to  speculating  on  what 
the  Edinburgh  Review  was  intended  to  be.  It  is  our  business  to 
inquire  what  it  was,  and  is — and  (if  we  have  time  and  space) 
what  it  is  likely  to  become. 

Immediately  before  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  established, 
criticism  (the  ostensible  object  of  that  work,)  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  "  sober-suited"  scholars,  and  indigent  men  of  letters,  who, 
if  not  absolutely  at  the  command,  were  certainly  at  the  call,  of* 
those  Macaenases  of  modern  literature,  the  Booksellers.  It  was 
the  prime  merit  of  the  work  to  take  criticism  out  of  the  hands  of 
both  these  classes  of  persons,  and  throw  it  at  once  into  those  of 
wits,  beaux  esprits,*and  men  of  the  world.  This,  at  a  time  when  li- 
terature was,  by  its  own  innate  energies,  becoming  a  worldly  thing, 
was  ah  admirable  consummation  to  effect :  and  not  the  less  ad^ 
mirable  from  the  propriety  and  even  the  necessity  of  it  being  no 
obvious.  At  the  period  in  question,  (^as  at  present)  to  be  an  otc- 
lAor,  and  an  author,  too,  of  considerable  and  well-deserved  fame 
and  influence,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  what  then  was,  and  still  is,  miderstood  by  thc^ 
term,  a  scholar.  On  the  contrary,  if  an  author  was  known  to  be 
particularly  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  last-mentioned  class 
of  persons,  this  was  of  itself  considered  as  prima  facie  evidence 
that  his  work  was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  general  value  and  im- 
portance, unless  die  suliject  of  it  was  peetdiarly  connected  with 
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8cholfur8bip«  -  For  seholan^  par  excellence,  were  then,  and  are  now, 
And  in  fact  always  will  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling,  i^ 
class  of  persons  standing  akme ;  'independent  of  any  other  classes, 
and  unsympathizinff  with  them.  A  scholar's  world  is  his  books  ; 
and  the  actud  world  in  which  we  live  is  at  best  regarded  by  him 
but  as  one  of  his  books,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  study,  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  and  explanatory  of  the  rest.  And 
as  to  men  and  women,  ip  general,  they  are  but  viewed  by  him  in 
the  light  of  pictorial  illustrations  of  books ;  to  be  picked  up  here 
and  there,  as  it  may  happen,  and  stuck  into  their  places,  as  wa 
meet  wiUi  them  in  illustrated  copies  of  history,  &c  A  mere 
scholar,  therefore,  if  he  were  able,  (which  he  is  no^)  would  be  un- 
willing to  write  for  any  but  mere  scholars ;  and  would  consider 
any  admiration,  but  that  of  his  own  class,  a  species  of  imputa- 
tion as  well  on  his  authorship  as  his  scholarship.  That  persons 
of  this  description,  when  called  out  from  the  ^^  illustrious  obscurity'' 
of  their  cells,  to  pronounce  upon  the  literary  merit  of  productions 
ynit^/enjirom  the  worid,  and  appealing  to  the  world,  must  have 
felt  themselves  completely  hampered  between  their  own  know*^ 
ledge  and  other  people's  ignorance,-— cannot  be  doubted :  for  they 
jpau^t  have  had  the  sense  to  know  that,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  to  treat  such  productions  according  to 
the  value  which  they  attached  to  them,  was  not  what  they  were 
employed,  or  even  empowered,  to  do.  And  then,  as  to  the  wprid 
of  imagination,— a  mere  scholar  takes  as  little  interest  in  thaty  and 
the  productions  issuing  from  and  addressing  themselves  to  it,  as 
he  (k>es  in  the  other ;  he  knows  and  cares  as  little  about  the  (Poetry 
of  fiction  or  of  actuid  life  as  he  does  about  the  prose ;  he  refuls 
nothing  in  Homer  but  the  Greek,  and  sees  nothing  in  Virgil  but 
the  versck  How  completely  abroad  must  he  feel  himself,  then,  in 
the  midst  of  a  host  of  literary  productions,  almost  every  one  of 
wlych— whether  belonging  to  the  world  of  fiction,  or  of  reality, — 
whether  addressing  itself  to  the  knowledge,  the  imagination,  or 
the  passions  of  its  readers — is,  in  some  way  or  other  connected^ 
by  a  multitude  of  evanescent  as  well  as  obvious  ramifications,  with 
the  passing  events,  and  s^itiments,  and  modes  of  thinking,  and 
firequently  with  the  very  persons,  and  habits,  and  fashions,  of  the 
actual  time  and  place  in  which  it  appears  .1 

That  a  class  of  literature  of  the  nature  above  described  calls  for 
other  estimators  of  its  value  and  character  than  mere  scholastic 
recluses,  must  be  pretty  obvious  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  of 
thinking  on  Uie  subject.  And  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  could 
not  Ml  into  better  hands,  witli  a  view  to  the  purpose  in  question, 
than  those  of  wits  and  men  of  the  world.  For  though  ridicule  is 
yery  fer  indeed  from  being  the  test  of  truth,  either  abstract  or 
practical ; .  and  though  men  of  the  world  are  very  far  from  being 
the  he$t  possible  judg^  of  eiUier  moral  or  inteliectual  beauty ;  yet 
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we  live  in  times  which  arc  so  entirely  "  of  the  world,  worldly," 
that  it  IS  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  give  the  tone  to  the 
general  sentiments  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  day,  shoidd  have 
a  very  extensive  control  over  the  literature  which  expressly  appeals 
to  those  sentiments  and 'modes  of  thinking;  otherwise  we  should 
be  deluged  with  an  interminable  flood  of  ephemeral  works,  which 
need  never  cease  to  flow,  because  it  would  flow  in  a  circle.*    '        ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  classes  of  persons  above  referred  to  "are  not  the 
best  (if  they  are  not  the  worst)  qualified  to  judge  of  and  estimate 
the  productions  of  superlative  genius.  But  this  is  of  little  import 
to  the  question ;  for  a  master  mind  needs  nothing  but  its  own  in- 
nate energies  to  carry  it  forward  in  its  course;  and  nothing  that 
mere  wits  or  men  of  the  world  can  say,  either  for  or  against  the 
results  of  its  action,  can  essentially  benefit  or  greatly  retard  those 
results:  for  in  fact  minds  of  the  class  to  which  we  are  now  allud- 
ing, are  sure  ultimately  to  succeed  in  their  endeavours,  by  in  a  great 
measure  creating  and  diffusing  not  only  the  light. by  wMch  the  re-' 
suits  of  their  efforts  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  faculties  which  are  to 
sec  them.  That  this  has  been  strikingly  exemplified,  even  already,- 
in  the  caJse  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  critics,  we  may  perhaps 
have  occasion  to  show  hereafter.  At  present  we  must  proceed  in 
our  examination  of  the  work  before  us.  One  pf  the  principal  me- 
rits, then,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was,  that  it  took  the  weapons 
of  criticism  out  of  unfit  and  incapable  hands,  and  placed  them  in 
those  of  persons  who  were  at  least  capable  of  wielding  them  to  a' 
valuable  purpose,  and  who  were  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  do 
so  whenever  the  subjc^ct  or  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  to  be 
exercised  did  not  inchide  considerations  connected  with  personal 
or  party  views.  It -at  oiice  established  a  free,  popular  and  liberal 
mode  of  examining  and  determining  on  the  merits  and  d^efects  t>f 
a  literature  which  was,  at  ^11  events,  free,  popular  and  lil)eral  in 
its  general  character,  whatever  other  good  qualities  it  might  want. 

"^The  next  great  achievement  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  that 
which  constituted  its  chief  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  read 
for  something  else  than  mere  amusement — ^who  read  that  they  may 
think,  not  that  they  may  avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking — ^was  its 
invention  and  practice  of  a  new  mode  of  literary  composition ;  and 
one  admirably  calculated  to  hit  the  tllstes  and  further  the  views  of 
all  desultory  and  un-professional  reMers,— including  that  large 
class  who  read  with  a  lively  perception  of  what  is  placed  before 
them,  but  without  any  pre-conceived,  or  at  all  events  aily  settled 
notions  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  who  are  therefore  open  to  any 
"  convictions  "  that  may  be  plausibly  urged  noon  them.  We  id- 
lude  to  the  Essay  Reviews, — in  which  a  fkh  account  is  givien  of 
the  work  which  is  ostensibly  uiider  review;  and  in  addition  to  Ala, 
all  that  the  reviewer  knows,  or  thinks,  or  conceives  may  safely  be 
said,  on  the  subject  in  question :  to  these,  aod  to  those  still  more 
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nord.  and  piquant  Essays,  in  which  the  tide  alone  of  a  book  is 
taken,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  text  or  heading,  under  which  to  col- 
lect^ sitange,  and  condense  his  knowledge,  or  to  difiuse,  expand^ 
and  illustrate  it, — as  may  best  suit  the  views  of  the  writer.  It  was 
in  these  classes  of  papers  that  the  great  strength  and  attraction  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  consisted;  and  unquestionably  very  many 
of  these  were  done  in  a  manner  that  evinced  in  the  writer  great 
skill  and  facility  in.  availing  himself  of  materials,  and  extreme 
cleverness  in  adapting  himself  to  those  readers  whom  it  was  the 
oliject  of  the  Review  to  attract  and  fix.  It  is ,  not  part  of  our 
general  plan  to  particularize  individual  piqaers;  otherwise  many 
might  be  pointed  out  in  the  early  Numbers  of  the  Review,  whicn 
are  models  of  excellence  in  their  way,  and  with  reference  to  the 
express,  objects  of  the  work.  ' 

The  only  other  striking  general  merit  that  we  shall  attribute  to 
the  Edinbui^  Review  is,  that  of  having  introduced  to  thie  Ehglis|?i 
reader  a  prote  «<jf2f,  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  was  greatly 
superior  in  most  respects  to  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Or  perhaps 
we  shoi^d  rather  s^iy,  that.it  introduced  several  new  and  different 
styles,  each  of  whicn  was  admirable  in  its  way,  and  upon  the  whole 
of  wldch  might  be  founded  one  that  would  entirely  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  gener^  change  in  future.  We  are  far  from  assert-' 
ing  that  the  styles  of  the.  principal  con tributoit*  tu  the  Edinbuigli 
Review  were  faultless,  even  at  their  best;  but  we  do  say,  that  from 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Jeffery  himself,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  &c.  a  vast  variety  of  long  passages  might  be  cuUed 
which  are,  in  fact,  not  tp  be  surpassed  in  their  several  kinds.  Andf 
we  wiU  add  that  the  general  style  of  the  two  first  of  Uigwnfriters, 
who  were  at  one  time  the  principal  contributors  to.*tfie  Review,  was,[ 
upon  the  whole,  superior  to  the,st)le  of  any  one  English  \%Titer 
that  had  preceded  them;  and  superior  in  ahnost  every  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  a  good  style — in  per^icuity,  in  force,  in  correctness, 
in  copiousness,  in  exhaustless  variety ;  and  above  all,  for  a  certaii^ 
brilliant  and  vivacious  spiritedness,  added  to  a  certain  colloquial 
and  natural  eloquence,  the  best  portions  of  these  styles  had  never 
been  equalled.  We  would  entreat  those  who  doubt  this  propriety 
of  this  panegyric  on  the  various  styles  of  the  Edinburgh  Jleview,  to 
compare  them  with  those  which  prevailed  during:  our  (so  c^IedX 
Augustan  era  of  English  literature.  .  Swift's' is,  perhaps^  uponjthe^ 
whole  the  best  style  of  that  period ;  but.  With  all  its^  wit,  it  is  Kard,- 
eoarse,  dry,  and  ungainly,  in  comparison  with*  those  to  which''*^ 
have  dluded.  ,  Pope's  is  not  only  laboured  and  affected,  but  ire-- 
quently  trite  and  common  place.  And  that  irf  Addison  itself,^— • 
which  is  so  constantly  held  up,  even  in  the  present  day,  as  a  model 
of  purity  and  perfection,— cannot  be  placed  iii  comparison  at  all; 
for,  wkh  all  ita  occasional  clearness,  sweetness,  amenity  andl^ce, 
there  is  po  denying  that  it  is' not  only  watery,  vapid,  and  monoto- 
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namf  but  very  frequAody  disfigured  by  a  looeeiieds  of  constnictioD 
Ui»t  would  acarcely  pass  in  a  king's  speech,  and  with  grammatical 
errop  that  would  disgrace  the  uieme  of  a  school-boy.  In  &cl^ 
the  ^est  style  of  the  period  in  question  was  that  which  caiqe'the 
Hfsarest  in  its  origin  to  the  one  more  immediately  before  us;  namely, 
that  of  the  ^*  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease, ' — and  who  would 
have  scorned  the  imputation  of  being  professed  authors^^as  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  of  the  present  day  would  probably  do  also. 
We  mean  the  Arbuthnots,  the  Atterburys,  the  Steelea,  &c.  But 
even  their  styles  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewersi  in  all  things  except  a  certfun  grace^l  and  gentlemanly 
ease.  And  probably  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  latter  are  ad* 
yisedly  deficient  in  tnese  qualities;  or  rather  these  qualities  are  not 
among  their  distinguishif^  features,  merely  because  it  wa^  not  the 
pue  of  the  writers  to  make  them  such.  It  was  their  business  to 
give  aa  appearance  of  earnestness  and  sincerity  to  their  lucuhra* 
lions ;  which  appearance  is  not  remarkably  compatible  with  that 
polite  Carriage,  whether  of  pen  or  of  person,  the  foundation  of 
whiph  IQ  indmerence. 

We  Are  awar^  of  the  peril  in  which  we  place  ourselyes,  by 
venturing  to  speak  thus  plainly  of  writers  whose  reputations  have 
been  awarded  and  conaecrated  by  time  itself— the  only  just  clntH 
nicler  after  alL  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  we  have  alluded  to 
the  style  of  those  writers  alone,  not  their  general  merits.  These 
lattei^  we  scarcely  thinks  can  ne  over-rated,  generally  speaking. 
But  even  in  venturing  to  hint  at  the  deficiencies  of  the  mere 
style  of  those  distinguished  writers,  we  have  gone  a  step  beyond 
the  Edinburfl^  Reviewers  themselves,  in  plain  speaking.  Ana,  to 
say  the  tru^  in  whatever  other  particulars  we  may  wish  our 
lucubrations  to  resemble  those  of  our  celebrated  cotemporary,  it 
will  never  be  in  that  pretended  candour  towards  the  dead,  with 
which  they  occasionally  seek  to  cover  their  uiyust  severity  towards 
ihe  livings 

I  IThis  reminds  us  that  we  must  no  longer  delay  turning  to  the 
errors  and  delinquencies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  which,  how* 
ever,  we  do  somewhat  reluctantly,  because  we  have  long  cherished 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  i^  in  our  private  capacity  of  its 
^  constant  readers  ;'^  and  because^  moreover^  none  of  its  faults 
hfPfe  beep  pi  a  nature  to  render  us  peculiarly  derirom  of  seeing 
them  pointed  [out,  and  tlierefbre  peculiarly  quick-s^hted  in  dis* 
qovering  them*  But  we  have  promised  to  speak  the  whole  truths 
and  must  not  shrink  from  our  self-imposed  taek ;  particularly  as 
the.  tRork  of  which  that  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  is  as  little  apt  to 
nften  or  embellish  it  when  speaking  of  others,  as  it  is  accustomed 
U>  bear  it  ia  regard  to  itself;  and  as,  besides,  we  have  not  scrv^ 
gled  ;U>  speak  it  in  tolerably  unmeasured  language,  in  regard  to 
wjEkf^  yfM,  Qomi^et  as  the  commeadable|>ortifliQs  ot  that  w^rl^r 
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Probably  it  a  htmdred  persons  wer^  called  iijpott  id  rtam^  th^ 
most  prominent  faalt  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  ninety-nine  of 
them  would  fix  upon  its  determined  subservience  to  the  VieWs  of  a 
particular  party  in  politics.  But  We  cannot  entirely  agtee  lii  this 
opinion ;  for^  notwithstanding  what  we  have  said  at  the  outset  ot 
this  examination,  we  must  candidly  confess  our  belief  that,  but 
for  its  partisanship,  th^  Edinburgh  Review  would  never  have  been 
what  it  was  and  is, — ^that  it  nev^r  would  have  reached  th^  emi- 
nence on  which  it  stands, — and  that,  in  fact,  it  never  would  have 
deserved  to  reach  it.  It  is  true,  we  have  asked,  what  might  not 
the  Edinburgh  Review  have  done  for  the  i*epublic  of  letters,  if  its 
Conductor  hdd  not  abandoned  himself  to  the  views  of  a  party  ?— 
And  We  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  question  by  referring  to 
what  Napoleon  might  have  done  under  different  suppbsable  cir- 
cumstances. But,  to  say  the  troth,  this  is  a  very  idle  mode  of 
treating  the  matter.  The  question  is,  not  what  might  have  been, 
under  the  circumstances  we  are  supposing  in  the  first  instance^ 
but  what  would  have  been.  And  as  to  the  illustration  we  have 
used.  It  merely  amounts  to  the  question  of.  What  might  a  certain 
person  do  under  certain  circumstances,  putting  the  case,  that  he 
were  anbther  person  under  other  circumstances  ?  If  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  had  not  been  a  Whig  publication,  it  would  in  alt 
probability  have  been  a  Tory  one ;  and,  \ti  that  case,  we  should 
nave  been  without  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  (with  all  its  fkults 
r^and  they  are  not  few,  or  light  ones)  we  could  not  afford  to  be. 
In  fact,  though  the  partisanship  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is,  in 
itself,  a  crying  defect,  yet,  in  our  present  disposition  to  "  find 
good  in  every  thing,"  we  must  contend  that,  but  for  that,  it  never 
could  have  commanded  the  services  of  those  contributors  who 
were  its  main  support  at  its  outset,  and  who  gave  to  it  that  cha- 
racter and  influence  which  it  still  in  a  great  degree  possesses. 
And  we  must  in  fairness  add,  that  (unlike  its  tory  rival)  the  faults 
which  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  party  views  and  feelings  of 
its  supporters,  are  by  no  means  those  for  which  it  would  find 
the  most  difficulty  in  excusing  itself. 

Taking  leave,  then,  of  the  partisanship  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, we  must  reluctantly  proceed  to  charge  it  with  a  fault,  in 
comparison  \^th  which  tfiat  ii  but  a  venial  one.  The  Edinburjgh 
Review,,  from  its  first  establishment,  up  to  the  present  day,  has 
shown  a  lameiitable  want  of  due  regard  to  the  productions  of 
superior  genius ;  connected  with  a  still  more  lamentable  disposition 
to  place  those  productions  in  a  ludicrous  or  a  contemptible  point 
of  view,  in  order  partly  to  *excite  towards  itself  a  sentiment  of 
comparative  superiority,  and  partly  to  pander  to  the  base  passions 
of  the  multitude.  We  venture  to  state  these  a^  the  joint  motives 
for  the  delinquencies  to  which  we  are  now  alluding ;  but  we  do 
riot  state  them  as  the  sole  tause;  we  conceive  tlidt  to  have  been 
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made  up  .of  the  above  motives,  added  tp,  and  acting  upon,  a^  natu- 
ral'obtiiseness,  not  of  intellect,  but  of  sensibility,  which  prevented 
the  reviewers  from  perceiving  the  full  value  and.  virtue  of  what 
ihey  were  vituperating ;  for  if  they  had  seen  these,  they  could  not 
have  fiedled  at  the  same  time  to  have  seen,  in  prospect,  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequences  of  what  they  were  doing.  Nothing, 
-—not  all  the  gratified  malignity  of  the  envious  among  its  readers, 
nor  all  the  clamorous  admiration  of  the  fools,— can  ever  compen- 
sate the  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  mingled  cx>ntempt  and  indig- 
nation which  has  been  excited  against .  it,  by  its  treatment  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth  alone.  \  Nothing  can  make  up  to  it  for  this, 
even  as  a  matter  of  barter-— of  mere  profit  and  loss.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  reflection,  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  general  results 
of  the  treatment  alluded  to,  the  mortification  must  be  still  more 
galling  to  the  party* inflicting  it;  for  the  triumph  of . truth  ^ and 
justice  is  already  complete.'  Both  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his 
reviewer  have  lived  to  see  the  whole  body  of  poetry  belonging  to 
Ac  most  brilliant  era  that  England  or  any  other  countrv  ever 
knew,  taking  not  only  the  tone  of  its  sentiment,  but  the  colour  of 
Its  attire,  from  two  or' three  despised  volumes,  which  the  one 
^;ave  to  the  world  as  a  mere  experiment,  and  the  other  endea- 
voured to  fling  from  it  with  utter  contempt ! 
'.  It  is  painful  to  us  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  our  subject }  because 
^very  one  of  the  attempts  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  made 
of  a  similar  character  with  the  above,  has  proved  utterly  abortive 
tod  we  have  therefore  no  personal  pique  against  the  author  of 
them,  as  we  invariably  have  against  the  successful  perpetrator  of 
Inischief.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  forgive  the  culprit,  just 
as  we  would  forgive  one  who  should  only  attenvpt  to  rob  or  ill- 
treat  us  on  the  Ughwav,  and  should  get  cudgelled  and  dragged 
through  a  horse-pond  for  his  pains.  But  still,  as  the  crimes  and 
Alisdemeanours  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  this  class  are  the 
most  prominent  in  their  character,  and  the  most  mischievous  in 
their  tendency,  of  any  that  it  has  been  guilty  of,  we  must  in  fair- 
ness allude  to  a  few  more  of  them :  otherwise  we  should  not  be 
in  a  situation  to  mete  out  the  lull  measure  of  justice  to  one  of  its 
more  guilty  rivals  in  this  particular. 

'  Perh^  the  least  pardonable  exploit  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  the  way  of  abuto,  was  its  attack  on  Montgomery.  In  one  of 
the  ittost  gentle,  graceful,  and  pathetic  of  poets,  it  pretended  to 
see  (or  it  couU  see — for  it  is  welcome  to  the  alternative)  little 
better  than  an  idiot  and  a  driveller.  But  if  its  palate  was  too  coarse 
to  enable  it  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  tears,  and  its  habit  too  robust 
to  admit  of  its  feeling  the  sting,  much  less  "  the  luxury  of  grief," 
it  was  stiU  a  pity,  surely,  that  the  philosophy  which  placed  it 
flibo've  the  influence  of  these  merely  human  impressions,  could  not 
at  the  saiiae  time  teach  it  to  detect  something  else  in  them  than 
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sbbjecis  of* derision;  or* could  not  at'  least  whisper  to  it,  that; 
even  supposing  its  impressions  to  be  true  on  the  matter  in  questioo, 
idiot  laughter  is  but  little  better  evidence  of  wisdom  than  maudlin 
tiara. 

In  ^  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor,"  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  amghi  a 
Tartar;  and  moreover,  as  he  himself  seems  to  think,*  and  as  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  their  subsequent  treatment  of  bim 
has  been  more  than  just — it  has  been  generous ;  for  ndxnly  need 
lack  subjects  of  censure  in  ^im,  if  they  are  disposed  to  seek  them 
out.  So  that  in  his  case  we  have  no  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers.  Neither  do  we  join  in  the  clamour  which 
wais  raised  at  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  pntri^t  and 
popular  Mr.  Lattle :  for,  whatever  admiration  we  may  feel  for  the 
splendid  talents  of  Thomas  Moore,  and  however  unexteptionabk 
we  may  consider  hig  works  to  be,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Thomas 
Little  was  nearly  as  silly  as  he  was  mischievous*  In  short,  as  we 
have,  for  various  reasons,  no  violent  sympathy  with  any  of  the 
other  distinguished  living  writers  who  have  suffered  under  the 
lash  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we  shall  not  stay  to  make  their 
punishment  (however  undeserved  it  may  in  many  cases  have  been) 
a  subject  of  particular  charge  against  that  work :  especially  as  the 
writers  in  question,  if  they  did  not  exactly  deserve  the  lash  for 
that  particmar  fact  for  which  it  was  ostensibly  inflicted  on  tfaem^ 
were  in  the  daily  habit  of  meriting  it  on  many  accounts :  so  that, 
if  it  had  been  laid  on  upon  a  right  principle-^namely,  that  which 
actuated  the  country  pedagogue  in  flogging  his  bovs  dl  round  be- 
fore he  left  them  for  a  day,  secinre  that  long  before  he  returned  they 
would  all  have  richly  deserved  it — ^we  do  not  know  that  any  one 
would  have  seen  much  cause  to  complain.  V^at,  for  instance, 
does  Mr.  Coleridge  not  deserve  from  all  the  mdes  of  the  land- 
not  for  what  he  dbes,  but  for  what  he  n^lects  to  do  ?  And  as 
for  Mr.  Southey — he  is  the  chief  aider  and  abettor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review ;  and  gets. wealthy  for  his  pains;  so  that  nobody  need 
feel  much  tenderness  towards  Aihk 

Our  limits  compel  us  (and  we  are*  not  sorry  for  it)  to  sum  up 
the  other  defects  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  m  very  few  words. 
We  have  ventured  to  attribute  those  among  its  reviews  of  contem- 
porary poetry,  of  which  the  public  has  most  cause  to  complain, 
partly  to  a  want  of  sincerity  and  good  faith,  and  partly  to  a  na- 
tural defectiveness  of  poetical  feeling ;  which  latter  prevented  it 
,  from  taking  a  deep  interest  in  anything  unconnected  with  its  own 
immediate  views,  and  particularly  in  anything  which  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  in  it  feelings  of  immeasurable  inferiority  ■which 
flings,  when  they  are  unaccompanied  by  a  due  love  and  re- 
verence towards  that  which  calls  them  forth,  are  among  the  most 


*  See  a  late  Canto  of  E^n  Juan. 
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iAminf  and  miMhierous  that  can  find  entrance  into  tlie  hMmt 
Weast  t  for  thev  are  sura  to  bring  in  their  train  a  boat  of  others^ 
scarcely  less  mischievously  active  than  themselves,  and  not  a  whit 
less  difficult  to  control  or  to  endure.  We  shall  close  our  list  of 
the  remaining  faults  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  attributing  the 
whole  of  thenu  great  and  small,  to  this  one  fertile  source.  Hence, 
in  our  view  of  the  case,  its  occasional  arrogance,'^— which  will  not 
try  to  see4  because  it  feels  that  it  cannot ;  and  which  yet  will  in* 
gist  that  It  sees  more  clearly  than  any  one  else«  Hence  its  unmea* 
;iured  abuse,  partly  for  the  sake  of  abuungi  and  j^artly  to  cover  and 
conceal  the  absence  of  that  praise  which  it  ,bas  not  th6  he4K  ttt 
Itward.  Hence,  too, — not  that  want  of  scholarship  which  it  has 
occasionally  exhibited,-^ttt  that  want  of  skill  and  tact  which  has 
prevented  it  from  letting  its  deficiencies  in  this  respect  lie  cUn* 
cealed#  I1nally-^(for  we  should  be  but  sorry  theorists  if  we  did 
not  make  our  theory  conformable  to  our  {act»  in  all  things)-^ 
hence  its  lamentable  failures  in  the  matter  of  poliUcal  predictions) 
for  Uiere  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  far-sightedness  of  the  mcaital 
optics  as  a  tendency,  and  a  consequent  dispositiOili  to  doUbt  and 
depreciate  the  general  power  of  the  human  mind^  odd  its  general 
tendency  to  emancipate  itself  firom  the  influence  of  evil,  of  what* 
ever  kind  and  degree. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  take  leave  of  thti  Edinburgh  Ilevlew  with 
iningled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  regret  t  of  gratitude,  fOr  the  un« 
guestionaUe  good  which  we  conceive  to  have  arisen  frolb  the  imt 
petus  that  its  establishment  gav^  to  the  intellect  of  the  country; 
of  regret,  that  circumstances  (no  matter  Of  what  kind)  prevented 
thatgood  from  being  more  extensite  than  it  has  be^  and  less 
mingTe4  with  evih 


on  MT  tMl^AVr  SOH. 

Td£  dawn  faraaks  bright  tipett  thy  bttvW, 
And  Haft's  first  ineinse  smiks  ai^  t»k ; 
Ohl  codd  thy  hows  be  Ver,  as  now. 
Untouched  by  griefi  untonoked  by  care. 

Couldst  thou  but  find  some  faiiy  worldi 
Where  every  8ig:h,  where  every  tear, 
Where  every  smile  the  lip  that  curl'd, 
Were,  as  thy  artless  breast,  sincere ; 

Thoa  nigfatat  U  Ueel'-4ior  e*er  repiae, 
To  man  so  sbdrt  a  space  is  givaa ; 
But  meek,  and  calm,  and  good,  rssiga 
A  soul  untainted  back  It  heaven. 
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THB  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJjl  BABA,  OF  ISPAHAN.^ 

IThat  a  novel  is  the  most  lively  and  attractive  dress  in  which  in-r 
formation  ca^i  array  itself,  is  tolerably  certain  \  but  that  it  is  the 
mo^t  usei\il^  is  rather  more  problematical.  In  other  words^  that 
the  utile  and  tl^e  duke  are  natural  allies,  or  can  ever  be  made  cor- 
di^Iy  and  eflicientlv  to  co-operate  with  each  other^  {§  more  thai|[ 
we  win  venture  to  assbt  in  laying  down  as  a  rple  for  others^  or  even 
take  for  ^nted  for  oyrselves,  though  it  should  be  proved  to  us 
that  such  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  philosophical  poets,  or 
the  n^ost  poetical  p^iilosophers.  that  ever  thought  or  wrpt^.  And 
the  reason  of  this  our  incredulity  is,  that  we  nave  never  yet  beei^ 
able  to  find  th^  assertion  square  with  pur  own  pretty  extended  ex- 

I'lerience  on  the  point  in  question*  We  will  frankly  confess  to  a 
ong^indulged  and  still  existing  desire  to  discover  a  "  royal  road  " 
to  information.  We  have  anxiously  attended  to  all  the  various  adverr 
tisemcnts  that  have  appeared  during  our  time,  announcing  the  discof 
Very  of  such  a  road — fi'om  the  Prospectuses  of  Professor  Feinagle  anc^ 
his  Art  ofMeaiory,tothe  puflfe  of  the  Scotch  novels  inclusive;  and 
have  placed  ou^  fall  trust  in  each  successively,  until  we  came  to 
try  and  prove  it.  But  the  result  of  all  pur  experiments  is,  that  the 
desideratuni  in  question  is  still  to  seek.  Even  the  delightful  and 
admirable  productions  above  named — ^to  which  we  owe,  and  shall 
fever  be  ready  to  pay,  the  homage  of  pur  praise  and  gratitude — 
af^  valuable  in  pur  ey^  pu?ely  ^s  spiirces  of  plec^sure  -and  amuse- 
tnent. 

It  must  not  be  understood  t^iat  ytr^  would  speak  slightingly  of 
the  ex^i^stvp  and  delightfal  class  of  works  called  novels.  A^ 
moderns  an4  as  Ei)glishmen  wc  bad  not  need  do  so ;  for  while 
|hey  ar^  pn^  qf  the  great  boasts  of  pur  English  Literature^  they 
^re  also  the  only  clas^  of  wprks^  with  the  exception  of  periodicals^ 
4>f  whichi^  as  modems,  we  m^y  claim  the  sole  credit  of  the  in- 
ventiop.  Bpt  the  polpt  in  which  this  class  of  works  1$  peculiarly 
adapted  to  excel,  and  in  which  all  (he  hitherto  distinguished  ex*- 
amples  of  it  do  in  fact  exc^l^i  is  the  delineation  of  character  and 
passipn  I  that  is  to  say,  of  the  essential  qualities  of  our  nature,  as 
opposed  tp  the  accidental  ones.  That  the  latter  may  be  mpst 
happily  brought  in  aid  and  illustration  of  th^  former,  no  one  can 
doubt;  and  in  feet,  a  novel,  or  a  fictitious  work  of  any  kind,  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  appeal  powerfally  to  the  breasts  of  modern 
readers  !p  particular,  without  this  ^id  and  illustration.  But  a  wprk 
of  this  cla§S|  which  res^  its  claims  tp  attention  almost  entirely  on 
its  delineation  of  maniiers,  habits^  and  customs,  will  probably  be 

•  S  vols.  12BI0.  Mumsv  It^ 
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comtdeied  as  hating  performed  but  half  its  task,  and  that  half  the 
least  important. 

We  are  afraid  the  pleasant  production,  the  title  of  wfaieh  statkb 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  must  be  content  to  accept  the  above 
limited  share  of  commendation.  Still,  however,  it  is  of  so  agree- 
able a  cast,  and  the  scenery  and  manners  which  it  dielineates  hire 
so  comparatively  new  and  little  known  to  the  general*  reader,  that 
we  shall  no  longer  delay  to  give  a  slight  abstract  of  it :  and  we  do 
thb  the  rather,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  is  the 
production  of  a  gentleman  whose  pursuits  have  qualified  him  to 
treat  the  different  matters  he  takes  in  hand  as  subjects  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge  and  observation* 

The  Adventures  of  Hajjt  Baba  are  preceded  by  a  somewhat  long 
Introductory  Epistle,  in  the  manner  of  those  whioh  form  such 
amusing  prefaces  to  some  of  the  Scotch  novels*  The  copy,  how- 
ever, though  it  is  sufficiently  explanatory,  wants  the  quuntness  and 
humour  of  die  originals ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  offers  a  very  un- 
favourable specimen  of  the  writer's  style  and  manner  of  expressing 
himself:  besides  which  it  has  the  unlucky  effect  of  exposing,  at 
the  very  outset,  the  chief  deficiency  of  the  work,  in  favour  of  whioh 
it  is  intended  to  bespeak  the  reader's  good  opinion.  The  supposed 
translator,  in  addressing  his  imaginary  correspondent  (a  certain 
Swedish  Doctor,  whom  he  had  met  at  Constantinople),  alludes  to 
conversations  which  h^  passed  between  them  relative  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  gaining  a  just  notien  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  foreign 
countries  by  means  of  books ;  and  in  doing  this  he  takes  care  to 
irenkind  the  said  Doctor  of  all  that  he  had  then  urged  against  the 
various  modes  hitherto  adq>ted  of  obtaining  the  desired  endj  and 
in  particular  he  repeats  what  had  been  urged  as  conclusive  objeo- 
tioBs  against  ih^  very  mode  which  has  in  fact  been  adopted  in  the 
work  before  us :  namely,  that  of  a  European  ^  collecting  so  many 
fiicts  and  anecdotes  of  abtual  life,  as  would  illustrate  the  different 
stations  and  ranks  which  compose  a  Mussulman  community,  and 
then  working  them  into  one  connected  narrative,  upon  the  plan  of 
tiiat  excellent  picture  of  l&uropean  life-— Qil  Bias  of  Le  Sage«" 
After  stating  his  objections  to  this  plan,  d»e; Doctor  sagaciously 
adds,'  ^  But  if  a  native  Oriental  could  ever  be  brought  to  under- 
stand so  much  of  the  taste  of  Europeans  in  investigations^  of  this 
^  nature,  as  to  write  a  fidl  and  detailed  history  of  his  own  life,  begin- 
ning with  his  earliest  education,  and  going  through  to  its  decUne, 
we  Jihight  then''  (and  he  evidently  means  not  till  then)  '^  stand  a 
chance  of  acquiring  the  desired  knowledge/'  To  all  this,  as  well 
as*  to  the  conclusive  nature  of  the  Doctor's  objections  to  the  fii:st- 
named  plan,  his  correspondent  seems  fiiUy  to  assent;  and  accord- 
ingly, though  he  professes  himself  well  qualified  to  put  in  practice 
the  plan  erf  the  fietitious  narrative  alluded  to,  he  yields  to^his 
friend's  arguments,  and  determiiMs  to  wait  till  his  '^  imagiBary 
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mmxmetift  et  urnit  imaigiiiiury  native  of.  tbe  E««t*'  shall  preaeat 
itself:  whkh,  of  course,  presendy  does  present  itself. aiyji  is  forth* 
with  trmukOedy  and  pnbUsbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  I  Now 
all  this  is  very  awkward  and  unprofitable— not  to  say  impertinent  i 
because,  the  work  is  evidently,  intended  to  come  forward  as  an 
example  of  the  plan  suggested  in  the  first  of  the  above  quotatioiis. 
Otwhal  avail)  theui  is  this  double  mystiflcatiQu,  which^  in  fact^  is 
intended  to  be  none  at  all  ? 

We  «luill  mly  say  further,  of  this  Introductory  JE^isde^  that  it  is 
writttti  in  a  most  loose,  slomily,  and  ungnunmatical  manner>  an4 
ih^t  it  impressed  us  wi^  very  un&voural^  expectaticms  respecting 
the  work  it  ushers  in ;  which  expectations,  however,  we  will  at 
once  confess,  have  been  agreeably  disappointed* 

The  worl^  as  we  have  hinted  above,  prcrfeases  to  relate  tbe 
adventures  of  a  native  Persiim ;  the  scenies  are  laid  chiefly  in  tbe 
two  principal  cities  ot  Persia^  Tehran  and  Ispahaa^  and  the 
manners  and  customs  represented  and  illustrated,  may  be  considered 
as  those  of  the  present  day.  For  tbe  sake  of  variety,  the  specimens 
we  shall  select  from  the  work  will  be  embodied  in  our  .brief  abstract 
of  .it.-^Hiy|^  Baba  is  the  only  son  of  a  distinguished  barber  of 
Ispahan,  by  whose  care  and  instruction  he  acquires  an  early  and 
brilliant  reputation  in  his  art. 

By  the  time  I.  was  sixteen  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  I  was  most 
accompl'ished  as  a  barber  or  a  scholar.  Besides  shaving  tbe  head,  cleanttig 
the  earS|  and  trimming  the  beitrd,  i  beoame  famous  for  my  skill  in  the  offiMs 
flf  tbabath.  No  one  understood  bettisr  than  I  the  differeot.modesof  rubUag 
Of  slu^KMooing,  as  practised  in  India,  Cashmere  and  Turkey ;  and  I  bad  an 
art  peculiar  to  myself  of  makine  the  Joints  to  crack,  and  my  slaps  resoimd.' 

1  oanks  to  my  master,  I  haa  learnt  sufficiently  of  our  poets  to  enable  me 
to  enliven  conversation  widi  ocossional  apt  i]uotiiitions  tram  Saadi,  Uafia. 
Jia.;  thbaccompHsjaneptyaddedtoagood  voioe»  madea^ecansidersdas.an 
agmeable  coiap^nion  by  all  these  whose  crowns  or  limbs  were  submitted  to 
my  operation.  In  short,  it  may,  without  vanity,  be  asserted  that  Hajjt  B^ 
was  quite  the  fashion  among  the  men  of  taste  imd  pleasure. 

-  But  H^nt-had  ^  a  soul  above  raasors/'  or  at  least  teicied  he  had; 
and  was  ^sposedto  see  more  of  the  worM  than  Hiat  part  of  it  whidi 
lay  within  view  of  tns  father's  shop.  Accordingly,  at  tbe  age  at 
which  we  hstve  introduced  him  to  the  reader,  he  enters  into  ike 
service  of  a  Turkish  merchant,  who  is  just  starting  on  a  ti-a^nf 
expedition  to  Meshed,  and  they  join  a  caravan  which  ia  bound  .for 
the  north  of  Persia, — Hajj!  taking  with  him  no  other  fortune  dmn 
his  father's  Messing  and  a  case  of  razors,  added  to  the  unbiqppy 
pn^oflftications  of  his  mother,  as  to  the  results  of  a  journey  un* 
dertd[«n.  under  tbe  auspices  of  a  SUni  instead  of  a  ShitA.*  And 
'  it  should  seem  that  the  old  lady's  fears  were  not  ill-founded  |  fcr 


*  nt  iftliity  aadtke  Skimhstentmo  inimical  sects  of  tbe  Mohsmiaedsa  reUgJon^ 
lilM  Twiw  b<4o€  9f  4^  Mil^i  «M  tlK  Pffsuuu  ^ 
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die  frut  slip  into  life  whiidi  her  hopeAiI  eon  nudtet^is  one  wtiUk 
kads  him  into  captivity  fmd  daageiw  In  paesiiig  along  an  ihh 
frequented  part  of  the  road  between  Tshvan  i|nd  Meshed,  the  oam' 
van  is  attadced  by  a  strong  party  of  Turoomans  |  and  notwith^ 
standing  the  bullying  ptetensions  of  the  Chadusch,  or  officer  whose 
dnty  it  is  to  protect  the  caravan,  (and  who  eonseqi|eiitly  runs  away 
at  (he  first  appearsaoe  of  ganger,)  the  whole  p^rty,  inefchantsj 
pilgrims  and  all^  are  plundered  by  the  bold  freebooters;  and  Uajjt 
and  his  master  are  earried,  among  other  prisoners,  tp  the  temporaiy 
settlement  of  the  tribe.  Here  the  talents  of  Hiyji  in  hestqtifying  the 
persons  of  others  stand  him  in  some  stead,  and  his  own  good  looks 
m  more;  for  while  his  fet  and  luiwieldy  old  master,  Osman,  is  sent 
into  the  mountains  to  look  after  ft  herd  of  cameb,  he  is  appointied 
t0  the  honourable  office  of  shaver  to  the  chief  robber^  and  of  sur- 
geon to  his  principal  wife.  Not  being  frilly  satisfied,  however,  with 
either  of  these  appointments,  he  determines  to  gain  his  libefty  as 
Soon  as  may  be.  And  to  this  end  he  with  great  difficult,  and  by 
means^  of  good  luck  and  cunning  combined,  possesses  knnseif  -  oJF 
the  oldturlMQiof  his  master,  which  had  been  thrown  aside  m  the 
robbers'  tent  on  stripping  him,  and  which  Hajji  knew  to  contain  a 
treasure  of  fi%  d«|pats  sewed  in-between  the  linings.  ITiepooseSi 
sion  of  this  treasure  seems  at  once  to  warm  into  life  all  t^ie  hitherto 
)atept  pr<tt>en^ities  of  Ij^i's  Persian  nature  |  and  b^  shortly  after 
^\lf^U  i^p  QC^Pr^  the  r^^r  a  ^lerably  finished  specimen  of  kn^ve 
andfool;  the  two  qualities  bi^ng  ^PPmnefl  within  him  ii|  fi^vt  m 
equal  proportion,«-<he  latter  however,  if  any  thing,  predomiiiating* 
The  reader  will  probably  anticipate  that  a  person  of  this  stamp  is 
Wi  exactly  tjie  best  qualified  to  fiirnish  forth  either  a  very  prd-' 
fitable  tale»  or  one  of  uiunixed  amusementt  Al^d  bis  ppqi^tHre  i§ 
not  in«foimded ;  this  almost  uniningled  roguery  pf  Hfyj^  witHout 
ai^y  superior  wit  or  accomplishment  to  carry  it  off,  being  in  fiiel 
th^  chief  defect  of  the  work. — Gut  we,  l(ke  the  remleri  are  ailtieH 
paling.    Let  us  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

HlPwitigrcaMipedfib^HMyfv  with  (bfiTwPpQpiaiifb  and  wqi|ii?d, 
the  Ather  gpod  qiw)i(if)s  which  abound  wder  si|<?h  ^r^iioH 
\,  a  tolerable  capaeily  qf  end^iriog  fetigue,  he  i»  at  le|igt)| 
taken  into  the  confic(enc^  qf  the  chif  f  rQt>b^r,  fuid  agfep^  to  be  tho 
(oida  of  the  hand  in  4  p9o{y)s^  pre4p^ry  ex^r^^  to  hl^  ni|(ivo 
eily  of  Ispahan.  Befqse  settiqg  out  pp  this  ^i^peditipq,  he  hiw  ^ 
meeting  with  his  old  nm^h  Osmw]  and  the  fbUpwi^g  is  nq  bad 
sMptmesi  of  the  mammr  in  whi^  b^  fophisticates  with  hims^  m 
the  occaaim^  touching  tfie  affair  qf  (ha  m  m^'^  fifty  duci^t 

And  best  Ihad  saother  stnifs^  with  m  ewsei^apspn  ^  witufaMptof  iha 
^MSats.    SeqM  1  f^f^,  lhem  t    VV911M  it  n^t  (>«  more  advaptstgeoqs,  even 

SDiUtv  to  take  advantage  of  Uds 
n  my  having  a  little  roone 
Fu|d  he 'of  being  relieved  but  through  my 


to  roy  master,  sboiild  1  keep  them  r  jvty  aDilitv  to  take  advaoiage  of  Uils 
opportunity  to  escape,  mijgnt  depend  upon  my  having  a  little  money  in  my 
fuVse ;  and  what  ctutnce  hsd  he  of  being  relieved  but  through  my  hiterfe- 
rence  ?    All  things  ccmsidered  I  let  theito  remain  in  ray  girdle. 
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The  ex^Mitikm  to  Iftpohtii  t«lM«  plae^  stid  cMchitet  vmctm^ 
MIy;  Hiyjl  bein^  induced,  through  fear  of  the  consequences,  (fbf 
he  is  somewhat  of  a  coward,  in  admtion  to  his  other  good  qudities,) 
to  behave  himself  manfully  in  the  attack^  and  remain  tme  to  his 
ftssociatfes  after  it.  The  result  of  the  expedition  is  a  considerabia 
booty^  and  three  prisoners  whom  the  Turcomans  carry  aW8^  with 
them,  in  the  hope  of  exacting  ransoms  from  their  friends.  Two  of 
these  turn  out  to  be  persons  of  no  note ;  but  the  third  proves  to 
be  the  fkvoiirite  poe^laureate  <rf  the  reigning  Shab-^the  Dh 
8cmthey  of  Petsk^-^who  relates  his  history  to  Hi^l^  and  they  deteN 
mitie  to  make  their  escape  together,  as  soon  as  a  convenient  occa- 
sion presents  itself.  As  far  as  regards  Hajjl,  this  occasion  soon 
arrives ;  for^  being  ordered  to  accompany  his  master,  the  chief,  in  an 
attack  oh  What  they  conceive  to  be  another  caravan  of  merchants, — 
but  Which  turns  out  to  be  the  cort^  of  one  of  the  Shah's  sons, 
Well  guarded  arid  armed,-— -he  purposely  throws  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter^  and  gets  treated  as  he  deserves ;  namely,  well 
beaten,  plundered  of  his  fifty  ducats,  and  sent  about  his  business  t6 
begirt  the  World  agaiti.  By  the  help  of  a  good*natufed  muleteer, 
who  is  attendant  on  the  prince,  he  reaches  the  city  of  Meshed,  to 
which  the  party  is  bound,  and  is  fain  to  take  up  with  the  trade  of 
k  water  vender  $  in  which  capacity,  by  dint  of  lying  words  and 
hypocritical  looks,  duly  applied  among  the  thirsty  pilgrims  to  th6 
temb  of  ihelmftm  Hossein,  he  acquires  sufficient  money  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  step  forward  in  life,  and  start  as  an  itinerant  vender 
^  smokei  Let  us  take  a  look  at  him  when  he  is  just  installed  iH 
bis  new  calling. 

^  I  held  a  consultation  with  roysqlfas  to  what  I  should  do  next  for  my  Iive« 
lihobd.  Various  walks  in  life  were  open  to  me.  '  The  begging  line  was  an 
excellent  one  in  Me<>hed,  add,  jud^g  from  niy  ^cc^ss  as  a  water-carrier^  I 
staould  very  soon  bave  been  at  the  nead  of  the  profession.  I  might  also  have 
become  a  HkiJ*  sad  kept  a  bear;  but  it  required  some  aporsntiteship  to 
learn  the  tricks  of  the  one,  and  to  know  how  to  uime  the  other  r  so  I  gave 
that  u0.  Still  I  might  have  followed  mj  own  profession,  and  have  taken  a 
ihop :  out  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  settnng,  particularly  in  so  remote 
a  town  as  Mcsbed*  At  length  1  followed  the  bent  of  my  inclination,  and,  as 
I  was  myself  devotedly  fonoof  smoking,  I  determiaed  to  become  an  itineiant 
seller  of  smoke.  Accordioglv  I  bought.pipes  of  various  Bizes,  a  wooden  tray« 
containing  the  pipe-heads,  which  was  strapped  round  my  waist,  an  iroA  pot 
for  fire,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand,  a  pair  of  iron  pincers,  a  copper  jug  for 
wftter,  that  was  suspended  by  a  hook  behind  my  back,  and  some  ]ongl)ag^ 
fyt  my  tobacco.  Ail  these  ooramodities  were  fastened  upon  my  body,  and 
when  I  was  AiUy  equipped,  I  might  be  said  to  look  like  a  porcupine  with  all 
its  quiUs  erects  My  tobacco  was  of  various  sorts — Tabas,  Shiraz,  Susa,  and 
l>amascus.  It  is  true,  that  1  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  Riving  it  pure;  for 
with  a  very  small  duantity  of  tlie  genuine  i&sS  I  managed  to  midce  a  larse 
stvre,  with  the  assistance  of  diifel-ent  sorts  of  drugs.    I  had  great  tact  Hi 

*  The  HUiei  are  privileged  bulTooas,  addicted  to  keeping  monkeys,  bears,  and 
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diieovcnng  amon^t  my  ctistwners  the  real  cotmoisseur,  aiMl  to  him  I  ^e  it 
almost  genuine.  -  My  whole  profits,  in  fact,  depended  upon  my  disprunina- 
tion  of  characters.  To  those  of  the  middling  ranks,  I  gave  it  half  mixed  ;  to 
the  lower  sort,  three-quarters ;  and  to  the  lowest,  almost  without  any  tobacco 
at  all.  Whenever  I  tnought  I  could  perceive  a  wry  ^ice,  I  immediately  ex* 
erted  my  inttouity  in  favour  of  the  excellence  of  mytefascoo.  1  showed 
specimens  of  the  good,  descanted  on  its  superior  qualities,  and  cave  the 
histoiy  of  the  very  eardener  who  had  reared  it,  and  pledged  myself  to  point 
out  the  very  spot  m  nis  grounds  where  it  grew. 

[  became  cdebrated  m  Meshed  for  tfie  excellence  of  m^  pipes.  My  prin- 
cipal customer  was  a  dervish,  who  was  so  great  a  connoisseur  that  1  netw 
dared  to  give  him  any  but  pure  tobacco;  and  although  I  did  not  gain  inuch 
by  him,  particularly  as  he  was  not  very  exact  in  his  payments,  ^et  his  con- 
versation was  so  agreeable,  and  he  recommended  so  many  of  his  friends  to 
me,  that  I  cultivated  his  good  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

This  is  lively  and  pictui^sque,  and  it  has  also  the  merit  of 
showing  the  reader  what  an  accomplished  blackgiuard  our  hero 
has  already  become.  The  dervish,  here  mentioned,  soon  takea  a 
fancy  to  Hajj!,  and  thinking  that  he  is  made  for  better  things  than 
to  retail  bad  tobacco,  gives  him  a  little  good  roguish  advice^  and 
illuetrates  the  value  of  it  by  the  history  of  his  own  life;  in  which 
example  he  is  followed  by  two  of  hb  brother  dervishes,  to  whom 
be  introduces  Hajjl.  Instructed  and  enlightened  by  the  disin- 
terested disclosures  of  these  mock  dervishes,  Hajji  now  seriously 
thinks  of  turning  his  talents  into  anodier  line ;  instigated  theretoiy 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  a  sound  bastinadoing  on  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  which  he  gets  about  this  time  from  an  officer  of  justice,  whose 
duty  it  b  to  see  that  the  good  people  of.  Meshed  are  not  cheated 
by  anybody  but  himself.  Accordingly,  immediately  on  his  reco-; 
very  from  the  effects  of  this  unliicky  infliction,  he  quits  Meshed  in 
the  dress  of  a  dervish,  intending  to  proceed  to  Tehran;  but  an 
acdidont  stopping  him  on  the  road,  he  wisely  determines  to  try  his 
hand  in  his  new  capacity,  previously  to  presenting  himself  in  so 
experienced  a  city  as  Tehran;  and  with  this  view  he  collects  an 
audience  around  him,  and  relates  his  first  story — story-tellmg  being 
one  of  the  most  approved  employments  of  the  wandering  dervishes, 
and  that  on  which  they  may  the  most  securely  depend  for  a 
favourable  reception  among  tne  lower  orders  of  the  people.  This 
story,  being  an  amusing  one,  we  might  probably  have  laid  before 
the  reader  in  little,  but  for  the  consideration  that,  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  reader  of  daily  newspapers,  he  may  chance  to  have  already 
peru3ed  it  some  half* dozen  times;  with  some  few  unimportant 
alterations,  however;  those  veracious  vehicles  of  information 
having  been  pleased  to  palm  it  upon  their  readers  as  Kirue  story  of 
the  late  Ali  Pasha,  and  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  that  ruler's  occa- 
sional propensity  to  blend  justice  and  a  joke  together !  In  the  work 
before  us,  from  which  the  story  is  extracted,  it  is  told  as  one  of 
the  thousand  and  one  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Caliph  ^aroun  al 
Raschid,    It  is  about  a  barber  and  a  wood-cutter;  and  how  each 
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was,  m  turn,  too  cmuiiiig  for  the  other.  We  are  induced  to  nbti^^e 
this  circnmstaRce  in  passing,  as  an  instructive  example  of  the 
improving  effects  of  the  Daily  Press  on  whatever  is  lucky  enough  to 
pass  through  its  hands. 

Hmjjl  now  quits  Meshed  in  high  spirits,  and  with  twenty  gold 
tomanm  in  his  purse — (the  late  savings  of  his  honest  industry) ;  and 
on  his  road  he  meets  with  a  courier  who  is  carrying  news  to  the 
court,  of  the  escape  from  captivity  of  Asker,  the  laurealte  whom 
Hajj!  had  left  in  the  lurch  among  the  Turcomans.   This  is  enough 
to  iMt  his  wicked  wits  to  work  afresh  j  so  he  contrives  to  steal  the 
courier's  letters  and  his  horse,  and  leave  him  to  his  repose,  while 
he  (Hajji)  hastens  to  carry  tlie  good  news  to  the  poet's  family^ 
and  claim  the  due   reward  on  the.  occasion.    Accordingly,  he 
Teaches  Tehran;  delivers  the imexpected  and  somewhat  tmwefcome 
news— -ftw  poets,  like  other  people,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  forgotten 
in  thieir  absence-^sells  his  horse,  and  escapes  scot-free  for  his 
roguery,  on  refunding  the  money ;  lays  out,  like  a  fool,  his  whole 
twenty  tomauns  in  buying  himself  fine  clothes  5  and  then  waits  for 
the  return  of  the  poiet,  through  whose  interest  he  hopes  to  get 
a  place  at  court  at  the  least.     And  he  is  not  wholly  disappointed ; 
for  the  poet,  notwithstanding  he  is  a  laureate,  doed  not  disdain  to 
remember  his  old  companion  in  captivity,  and  recommends  him  as 
a  fit  assistant  to  Mirza  Ahmak,  the  king's  chief  physician.    The 
first  employment  he  is  engaged  in  on  behalf  of  his  new  master,  is 
that  of  prying  into  the  practice  of  an  European  physician,  who 
has  just  arrived  at  court  in  the  suite  of  an  ambassador;  and  whose 
extraordinary  success  in  administering  a  calomel  pill  to  the  Grand 
Viiier,  seems  to  threaten  the  court-doctor's  reputation,  unless  he 
can  contrive,  by  some  means  or  other,  either  to  discover  the  secret 
of  the  new  mode  of  treatment,  or  (which  would  be  still  more  sati^ 
factory  to  him)  throw  some  suspicion  on  the  ultimate  views  of  his 
Eumpi^an  rival.    This  latter,  after  a  little  intriguing  together,  the 
master  and  his  man  contrive  to  effect ;  but  when  the  question  of 
reward  comes  to  beagitated,  Hajj!  finds  that  gratitude  is  not  one 
among  the  physician's  virtues:  so  he  determines  to  quit  his  service 
as  speedily  as  possible.    This  determination,  however,  he  is  soon 
induced  to  delay  the  fulfilment  of,  by  a  circumstance  which  forms' 
an  era  in  his  eventful  life :  in  a  word,  he  falls  in  love.    The  object 
of  his  passion,  who  is  a  young  Ctlrdish  slave,  belonging  to  his 
master,  is  not  slow  in  returning  his  love ;  and  they  very  soon 
plight  mutual  vows  of  unalterable  fidelity.    At  one  of  the  inter- 
views which  Zeenab  now  cofntrives  occasionally  to  bring  about 
between  them,  she  relates  to  her  lover  the  whole  economy  of  the 
harem  of  which  she  forms  a  part.  As  this  detail  may  be  consider^ 
as  at  once  novel  and  authentic,  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  see  it. 

Having  nfiver  seen  more  of  the  interior  of  an  ahdeH^n  than  what  1  recol- 
lected as  a  boy  in  my  own  family,  I  beeame  surprised^  and  my  cudesity  ivas 
OriaU.  HerM,  VoLU  3  O 
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tbe^  lustoffy  ot'b^r.  Ufe  in  tbo  doctor's  iiouse.  '*  We  tune  £ve  m  the  bsreo^ 
besides  our  mistress,**  sai^  she:  "there  i»  Shireen,  the  Georgian  slave; 
then  NClr  Jehan,  thfe  Ethiopian  slave  »irl ;  Fatrnch,  the  cook ;  and  old  Xeilah^ 
the  duenna.  Mv  situation  is  that  of  handmaid  to  the  khnmtm^  se  my  mis- 
treM  is.  called :  1  attend  her  pipe^  I  hand  her  her  coffee,  bring  in  the  ineals, 
§f>  yikh  her  to  the  bath,  dress  and  undress  her,  make  her  cloth^Sy  iHfeadi 
^ift,  and  poimd  tobacco^  and  stand  before  he/.  Sh)reen,  the  Georgia,  ia  ^ 
tandukdary  or  housekeeper :  she  Jxas  the  care  of  the  clothes  of  both  my  inaster 
MmI  mistress,  and  indeed  of  the  clothes  of'lill  the  house ;  she  superintend^ 
the  expenses,  lays  in  the  com  for  the  house^  as  well  as  all  the  other  provii- 
8ion»^  she  takes  charge  of  all  the  porcelain,  ^  silver,  and  o^a^'Wt^i  and» 
in  short,  has  the.  care  of  whatever  is  eitbei;  precious  or  oC  consequence,  in  th^ 
family.  Ni^  Jehan,  the  black  slave,  acts  as  ferash,  6t  carpet-spreader :  she 
does  all  the  dhty  work,  spreads  the  carpets j  sweeps  the  irooms, -sprinkles  flie 
water  over  the  court-yardy  helps  the  jcdok,  carries  pai^eb  and  jnessi^in,  -and 
in  short,  is  at  the  «aU4«£iBv^  fm^ .  ^M  fur  oU  LeiM^f  ^  i^  a  sort  of  dumia 
over  the  yoiin^.  slaves:  ,^  i«  epiiplo^ed  in  the  out-of-door  service^  oarriea  tm 
any  litde  afiair,that  the  kbaniun  may  have  with  other  harems^  and  is  aI$o 
supposed,  to  ^  2^  spy  upon  the  actions  of  the  doctor. 

It  may  l»e  <^^n^^d  here,  that  it  is  in  such  passages  as  the  abovQ 
that  the  ohief  ^alue  of  the^  present;  work  consists  >  so  far  asregafd^ 
the  instnictiop  it  is  qapabla  of  s^iFording. 

In  nearly  the  last  of  the  interviews  thus  brought  about  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Zeenab^  the  lovers  make  themselves  more  agreeable  to 
each  other  tha^  prudence  and  the  Persian  laws  allow ;  and  in  the 
sequel  the  consequence  proines  fatal  to  one^  and  nearly  so  to  both  } 
for  just  afterwards  the  Shah  himself  pays  a  visit  to  his  physician^ 
and  seeing  the  handsome  slave  and  taking  a  &ncy  to  her,  she  is 
of  coiu^e  presented  to  him ;  and  i»  the  next  day  delivered  over  pa 
the  chief  of  his  harem,  to  be  duly  educated  as  a  dancer*  On  the 
evening  previous  to  this  change  in  their  foirtunes^  they  contrive  ^ 
short,  interview,  in  which  2:e^ab  relates  what  happened  on  the 
Kiiig  seeing  her :  and  theai^  without  any  violent  show  of  reluctance 
OH  the  part  of  ttie  lady,  she  resigns  herself  to.  the  loftier  station 
that  awaits  her,  and  takes  leave  of  her  lover  for  ever;  Kttle  thinking 
of  the  consequences  attendant  on  their  having  met  once  to9  often.  ^ 

Retumiiig  for  a.  moment  to  the  Shah's  visit  to  his  favourHe  phy^ 
sician,  we  may  here  ;BEftention  that  tins  event  gives  Jrise  to  some 
very  lively  and  picturesque  deschptioas,  which  wiQ  be  foimd  ex- 
tremely curious  and  interestiDg  on  account  of  their  dmpst  entire 
novelty,  as  well  as  of  the  dependence  which  we  conceive  may  very 
safely  he  placed. op  their  accuracy  and  truth.  Nothifig  can  ^e  better; 
ia  their  way  than  the  two  passages  which  follow  ;  tl^  first  de^cnb-r 
ing  the  eieremony  and  procession  of  the  Persian  n^mareh,  on- 
visiting. one  of  his  wealtiby  subjects;  and. the  second  describii^ 
tjbe.dituier  giv^  en  the  occasion.  It  is  to  be  imdets^pod  that^ 
these  deteiiptioos  are  strictly  applicaUe  to  the  present  da>]u 

The  time  appointed  for  the  visit  was  after  the  evening's  prayer,  wha^:is 
iMde^ttJonseti    At  that  hot^r,  when  the  hes^tofthedi^  Bad  partly  subaidMi^ 
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mdihm  inhdHisMibfT^nriftn were  about  to ^i^  thtfMblof  tbo^onwHagv 
the  Stuh  left  bis  pebce^  and  proceeded  to  the  dcictor*t4ioii»«'  Hm  ttieeti 
hid  been  swept  and  wvUred ;  aad  as  the  ro^fal  oom^  sfpaeacfaad,  flawoift 
weiwstrewAOD  the|»ath«  Micza Ahmak  himself  bad  proceeded  to ^  royd 
s  to  a^DOUQoe  that  all  was  ready,  aod  wi&ed  €k)M  to  the  JuDg^  ftbrnip 


J  die  cavakadcL 

The  jprooessioa  was  ojpeDcd  by  the  heralds^  who  iMth  the  distinguiBhiag 
dhib  ot  fiffice  n  their  bands,  and  oraaineDt  on  the  bead,  procfaHmed.  ^ 
kiaa^  approads,  aod  marshalled  every  one  on  tiie  road.  The  tops  ef  the 
warn  were,  obcoped  by  women  in  their  white  veils,  and  in  the  better  booses 
tbey  were  to  be  seen  peepki^  throvgh  the  hcdes  limde  in  the  screens  which 
aeiiwnid  their  tecraees.  Then  followed  a  great  body  of  ttnt^pitcbers  and 
eaffiet'Spffcaders,  with  long  slender  sticks  in  dmr  hanis,  kospiiu -the  road 
dear  fEom  intruderSw  After  this,  walked  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  oflfeers  of  the 
stable,  bearing  rich  embrotder«l  saddle  housings  ever  their  shoulders ;  then 
aervantv  in  the  g^cetattirev  with  gold  pipes  in  iheir  hands,  the  king's  shoe 
learer»  the  king^  ewer  and  basin  bearer,  the  carrier  of  bis  cloak,  die  camp* 
WoNerbflbeophiinbox,aiidairaniber<rf'other  doweslies*'  As  this  was  eimr 
a  privsle  precession,  bis  majesty  was  preceded  by  no  led  horses,  whieb 
usually  form  so  Hptendid  a  part  of  bis  grand  displ^.  To  these  succeeded  u 
train  of  running  lootmen,  two  and  two,  fantastically  dressed,  some  with  goM 
cdihsembeoldered  on  their  bteok  velvet  ceiats,  others  dressed  in  brocades,  and 
ethess  in  silks:  they  immediately  preceded  the  Shah  in  persen,  wiio  %rfls 
atteoded  by  the  chief  of  the  running  footmen,  a  man  of  cooMderablc^xmso- 
qoence,  koMSWii  by  the  enamelled  bimdled  whm  stuck  in  his  girdle.  The  king 
mdea  oinet  ambling  horse,  ricbly  capansoned ;  hot  his  own  dress  was  plain, 
and  only  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  the  shawls  and  other  materials  of 
Mitti  it  was  compoeed.  After  him.  at  an  interval  of  ifty  paces,  foUowied 
thfee«f  the  king's  sonst,  then  the  noble  of  nobles,  the  great  master  of  ihecefo- 
■Mmiea,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  oonrt  poet,  and  many  otfaevsy  all  attended 
by  their  servants:  and  at  length  when  the  whole  party  were  ocAlected  toge* 
tfaer,  who  were  So  partake  of  Mirsa  Ahmak's  substance,  five  hundred  would 
probabiy  be  csdled  a  moderatenumber. 

The  only  peesens,  besides  servanta,  admitted  mi»  the  «ben  where  the 
Shah  ^ned,  were  the  three  princes,  his  sons- wha  bad  accompaiiied  him ;  «nd 
they  stood  at  the  fartliest  end,  wiih  their  backs  against  the  wall,  attired  in 
dresses  of  ceremony,  widi  swor^  by  their  sides.  Mirsa  Ahmak  refnalned 
in  attendance  wiihont  A  cblh^  of  the  finest  Cashmerian  shawl  fringed  with 
goU,  wasijhen  spiead  on  the  carpel  before  the  king,  by  the  chief  of  the  Vi^ets, 
and  n  9^  ewer  and  basin  were  presented  for  W89hiai|  bends.  The  dinner 
waatben  brought  in  tra^s,  which,  as  a  precaution  against  poison,  h^d  been 
sealed  with  die  signet  ot  the  head  steward  before  th^  left  the  kitchen,-  and 
were  broken  open  ny  him  a^in  in  the  presence  of  the  Shah.  Here  were  dis* 
played  all  the  refinements  ofcodDery :  rice,  in  various  shapes,  smoked  ujg^n  the 
board*;  first,'the  ebilau^  as  white  as  snowf  then tibe.  pilau,  with  sr pSBOBr  of 
boiled  lamb  smothered  id  the  rice^  then  another  pllau^  with  a  baked  fowl  n^ 
it ;  a  fourth,  coloured  with  safiron,  mixed  up  with  dried  peas ;  and  at  length, 
the  Idng  ofPersian  dishes^  the  narin}piUmy  made  with  slips  6foftmge"poc<,  Sptces 
^M  sovts^ahnends,  and  sugin*  ^  sahmn  and  herring  fiew  the  Ceqnan  Sen, 
were  seen  ao^ong  the  dishes ;  and  troot  irom  the  river  Zeo^  near  Erivas} 
^en  in  china  basins  and  bowls  of  difiecent  sizes  were  the  ragouts,  which 
consisted  of  hash  made  of  a  fowl  boiled  to  rags,  stewed  up  wltR  rice,  sweet 
herb^  md  oixkms ;  a  stew,  in  which  was  a  lan^s  marrow-bone^  witti  seme 
loe6efle8faaboutit,aDd  boiled  in  itsownjuioe;  smaUgoarda,  crammed  with 
foroe-mqat,  and  done  in  butter  y  afowl  stewed  torag^  with  a  W^i^wp  ntnqc  of 
^unes;  a.  laree  omelette,  about  two  inches  thick ;  a  cup  full  of  the  essence 
of  tneat,  mixea  up  with  rags  of  Iamb,  almbnds,  primes  and  tamarinds,  whidi 
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«iid  hvtter;  «  6ikh  of  fiadm^,  Ah  in  the  middle  tod  bolM  «  gmdi.;  « 
stew  of  veoison:;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  messes  toe  mmierouslo  moBtion. 
Afrer  these  came  the  roasts.  A  lamb  ifvas  served  vp  hot  from  the  s|at,  die 
tail  of  which,  like  marrow,  was  curled  up  over  its  back.  Partridge8,aiid  what 
is  looked  upon  as  the  rarest  delicacy  in  Persia,  two  atpk  dereh,  partridges  of 
the  vaMey,  were  procured  on  the  occasion.  Pheasants  Ifrooi'Maaaiideran 
were  there  ate,  as  weB  as  sbne  6f  ihe.choicest  bits  ofthe  wild  ass  and  ante- 
lope.; 'the  disiday  and  the  abundance  of  delicacies  surprised  every  one ;  and 
ihqv  Here  piled  up  in  such  profusion  around  the  king,  that  he  seemed  almost 
to  lorm  a  part  of  the  heap.  I  do  not  mention  the  innumerable  little  actesso- 
fies  of  preserves,  pickles,  dieese,  butter,  onions,  celery,  salt,'  pepper,  sweets^ 
ttdrsoursywhidi  were  to  be  &>iiadindifi€rest  partsbfuie  tray,  for  that  would 
be  tedious:  biit  the^erhets  were  worthy  af  notiee»  firom  theit  peculiar  deli- 
eacy :  these  were  contained  in  immense  dow}s  of  the  most  costly  china,  and 
drank  by  the  help  of  spoons  of  the  most  exquisite  woikmanship,  made  of  the 
pear-tree.  Tliey  consisted  of  the  common  lemonade,  made  with  superior 
art;  of  thesdteri^QHfr,orvineaar,8agar,andwater^  sojniied  that  the  sopr  and 
the  sweet  were  as  oqpislly  ba&iiced«  as  the  Uessingn  and  miseries  o£life  ;  the 
^berbet  of  sugar  and  water;  with  rose-water  to  give  it  a  perfume,  and  sweet 
seeds  to  increase  its  flavour ;  and  that  made  of  tlie  pomegranate ;  all  highly 
oooIcmI  by  lumps  of  floating  ice. 

The  king  then,  doubling  himself  down  with  his  head  reclining  towa^  bis 
food,  bvried  bis  hand  in  me  pilaus  and  other  dishes  before  him,  and.  eat  in 
silence,  whilst  the  princes  and  the  servants  in  waiting,  in  attitudes  of  lespect, 
req^ained  immoveable.  When  he  had  finished  he  got  up,  and  walked  into  an 
adjoming  room,  where  he  washed  his  hands,  drank  his  coffee^  and  smoked  his 
watei^pipe. 

In  the  opiirse  of  lus  eating  he  ordered,  one  of  the  pilaus,  of  wUeh  he  bad 
partaken,  to.b&  carried  to  Min»  Alimak,  his  host,  ^y  a  servant  in  waitii^. 
As  this  is  considered  a  mark  of  peculiar  honour,  the  mirza  was  obliged  to  give 
a  present  in  money  to  the  bearer.  A  similar  distinction  was  conferred  iipon 
the  poet  for  his  impromptu,  and  he  also  made  a  suitable  present.  His  msjesty 
also  sent  one  of  tne  messes,  of  which  he  .had  freely  ^taken,  tatfaedoctw^s 
wife,  vrho  iiberallly  rewarded  the  bearer.  And  in  this  manner  he  contrived 
to  reward  two  persons,  the  one  who  received  the  present,  and  the  other  who 
bore  it. 

The  princes  then  sat  down,  and  when  they  had  eat  their  fill  tiiey  rose,  and 
the  dishes  were  served  up  in  another  room,  where  the  noble  of  nobles,  the 
eoiMrt  peet»  the  master  ot  the  horse,  and  all  the  officers  of  state  and  courtiers 
who  nadatt;ended  his  nuyesty,  were  seated,  and  who  continued  the  feast  which 
the  kine  and  his  sons  had  U^n.  After  this  the  dinner  was  taken  in  succes- 
sion to  we  different  servants,  until  the  dishes  were  cleared  by  the  tent-pitchers 
imd  scullions,  .  i 

Halt's  bitter  reflections  on  the  loss  of  Zeenab^  and  the  sight  of 
a  grand  military  review  together,  now  fill  him  once  more  with 
active  and  stirrii^  thoughts ;  and  an  event  oocttrs  Bb&nt  this  time 
il^ich  opens  a  new  road  of  fortune  to  him.  He  gets  nominftted 
as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  chief  executioner ;  an  appointment  of 
great  trust  and  importance,  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  done 
by  means  of  executions,  or  the  fear  of  thenu  Thid  appoiiitBient 
too^  happens  at  a  busy  moment,  just  when  the  Shah  ift  abiMtt  to 
set  out  on  an  excursion  to  his  summer  residence  at  Suttaneih;  Und 
tipon  the  whole  the  fortunes  of  Uajji  seem  to,  be  looking  upward : 
for  almost  iuuuediately  on  the.  arrival  of  the  oort^  at  thte  jdace 
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of  Its  deiftlbtj|idii9  heaftdo«)eof  hiscommdes'ar^e  SMtt  tolety^e^ 
tribntions  on  a  Kttle  vHIage  at  a  distance^  which  it  seems  has  not 
^en  able  to  send  iu  \%s  due  quota  of  provisions  for  the  King's 
cl^llp«:  Here  is  opened  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  ou^r  hero'* 
pogiusli  prvpensitie^ ; '  hot  luckily  (as  it  turns  ottt  afterwards)  being> 
^  ire  hare  hinted,  nearly  as  great  a  fool  and  a  coward  as  he  is  a 
lin&ve,  his  comrade  contrives  to  appropriate  all  the  profits,  and,  as 
Hiyji's  good  luck  will  have  it,  all  the  illrconsequences' attending 
them :  for  being  discovered,  and  dreading  the  bastinado,  he  makes 
his  es<^ape;  and  our  hero's  bssfafiilness  being  mistaken  for  honesty. 
He  is  immediately  installed  in  the  fugitive's  office  of  sub-lieutenant 
executioner,  and  at  once  becomes  a  man  of  no  mew  consideration, 
pacticularly  in  his  owneyes. 

f  1%e  events  that  occur  immediately  and  for  some  time  after  this 
appointment,  are  but  little  connected  with  the  active  adventures 
of  Hajjt  Babai  so  that  we  shall  pass  them  ov^r  rapidly,  nfierely 
saying  that  tiiey  chiefly  grow  out  of  various  military  affairs  which 
take  place  between  the  Persian  and  the  Muscovite  troops;  in  all 
of  which  the  former  are  of  course  beaten,  and  equally  of  Course 
proclaim  themselves  the  achievers  of  a  magnificent  victory. 

We  now  come  to  the  only  serious  event  in  our  hero's  life ;  and 
die  only  one  which  draws  from  him  anything  like  feelings  of 
humani^  or  remorse.  The  period  of  the  King's  return  to  his 
winter  palace  being  arrived,  the  camp  at  Sultaneih  is  struck,  and 
the  fovourite  singers  and  dancers  are  ordered  to  meet  the  King 
near  his  capital,  and  duly  usher  him  into  it.  But  it  appears  that 
the  C^rdish  slave,  Zeenaby  is  not  among  them.  She  is  sick,  and 
cannot  appear.  Hajjl  can  but  too  well  comecture  the  cause  of  her 
absence,  and  awfuts  in  agony  the  result.  On  the  King's  arrival  at 
his  palace  all  is  of  course  discovered,  as  far  as  relates  to  Zeenab. 
There  is  no  concealing  the  effects  of  her  love  for  Hajjl  j  she  is  im- 
mediately ordered  to  undergo  the  punishment  attendant  on  her 
crime ;  and  her  lover,  in  his  capacity  of  sub-lieutenant  executioner, 
is  appointed  to  witness  her  fate,  and  direct  .tiie  disposal  of  her 
remains.  The  following  passage,  which  describes  the  event,  may 
.  be  taken  as  a  foir  example  of  our  author's  serious  style  j  of  which, 
however,  he  is  very  sparing. 

AVith  these  feeliDgs,  oppressed  as  if  the  mountun  of  Demawendaftd  all  its 
SMlphiirs  were  on  my  heart,  I  went  about  my  work  doggedly,  collecting  the 
sevcrai  men  who  were  to  be  my  colleagues  in  this  bloody  t^asec^y  r  who^  need- 
less and  unconcerned  at  an  event  of  no  uufrequeht  occurrence,  were  indifferent- 
whether  they  i^crelo  be  the  bearers  of  a  murdered  corpse,  or  themseWes  the' 
imu  uBWDti  of  murder.  

Xhe  night  was  dark  and  lowering^  and  well. suited  to  the  honid'soene  albout 
to  be  acted.  .The  sun.  nnusual' in  these  climates,  had  set;  surrounded  by 
clouds  of  the  colour  or  blood;  and,  as  the  night  advance^,  they  rolled  on  in 
ubceastng  thunders  over  the  summits  of  the  adjac^ntrkf[^of  Albors.'  At 
suddoa  mMn^ibs  moon  lirasis^  through  the  ac»ise  vsj^i  wttsh  eofcred 
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I  ic93.ietted  lonely  ia  the  juiurd-room  ojft&e  |alaee»  when  I  heard  tbe  cnM 
d(  the  sentiods  od  the  w^tch-towers,  announcmg  midaishti  aod  ^e  voices  o( 
^t  mueanns  iVom  the  mosques,  the  wild  notes  of  whose  dmnt  floatios  on 
ilM  windy  ftn  through  my  veins  with  the  ehilllng  otmpjif  lienth,  aad'afi- 
Q^HilMdl^ine  thiHtthe  boqr  of  miirderwMtthiiull  l^suf^wwmthbhu^ 
hinger»ofd««thtotUe  helpless  wooua*  I  started  up^^^  eoald.|iotbeirt» 
hear  them  more,— -I  rushea  on  in  desperate  haste,  and  as  I  came  U>  the  ap* 
pobated  spot,  I  found  my  five  companioas  already  arrived,  fitting  unoonoemed 
4a  and  afiout  the  oo9n  that  was  to  earry  my  2>entfti  to  her  eternal  mansioD. 
.  Ob  thecDofines  of  the  apartmcsta  aBotted  to  the  womeB  io  the  Shah's 
palace  standa  a  high  actwatfd  tower,  aome  thirty  «a  in  beij^ 
<Smou9  from  dl  parts  or  the  ciQ»  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a  chamber^in 
«rhi<ih  he  frequently  reposea  and  takes  the  ^.  It  is  surrounded  bv  unappro- 
priated ground,  and  the  principal  gate  of  the  harem  is  close  to  its  base.  On 
the  top  of  all  is  a  terrace  (a  spot,  ah  1  never  hy  me  to  foe  fbigottenl)  audit 
i^ptirt&ibis  thatouip  whole  attention  was  «ow  riveted.  I  hadsQavc^arrfted, 
when,  looking  up^  we  9aw  three  figums,  two  men  and  a  female,  whooe  forma 
were  lighted  up  by  an  oc<iasional  gleam  of  moonshinei  that  shpne  in  a-wild 
and  uncertain  manner  upon  them.  They  seemed  to  drae  their  victim  between 
them  widi  much  violence  whilst  she  was  seen  in  atlltiides  of  aupphcation,  on 
Ifir  knees,  ^th  her  bapdsoYtend^,  and  in  allthei^^aaQr  of  the  deepest  dea* 
pemtian.  When  thev  were  el  the  brink  of  the  tower  her  shriek^i  were  audible, 
but  so  wild,  so  varied  by  the  blasts  of  wind  that  blew  round  the  buildtngi  that 
th^  ^ypeared  to  me  Kke  the  sounds  of  laughii^  madness. 
'  We  all  kept  a  dead  and  breathleta  silences  even  my  fiif«  niflSans  seemed 
mored^I  was  transfiied  like  a  pieceof  Hfeleeaokiy,wMif  I  amasked  what 
my  senMtiona  were  at  the  tiaie,  1  sIkvuM  he  at «  k>s6  to  describe  themr^ 
totally  inanimate,  and  stUl  I  knew  what  was  going  on.  At  len^,  gne  loud» 
ahrillj^  and  searching  scream  of  the  bitterest  wo^  was  heard,  which  was  sud* 
deidy  lost  in  aft  interval  of  the  most  frii^htflil  silence.  A  heavy  ftU,  whieh 
Immecfiatejy  aiicoeedcd»  told  us  that  auwasover,  I  waa  then  roused,  and 
with  my  bead  cogfyeedL  half  craged  and  half  consciflue,  I  immgdktriy  nahad 
to  the  spot,  wh^  my  ^nah  and  her  burthen  ^y  struggjliiug^  a  mangledand 
mutilated  corpse^  she  still  breathed,  but  the  oonvulsiona  ofdeath  were  upon 
her,|and  her  upa  moved  as  if  she  would  speak,  although  the  blood  was  &st 
tevmg  kom  her  BMHith.  I  anuld  not  cateh  a  word,  althoiigh  she  utiwed 
soiiodsthai  seemed  like  w^fda.  Ithoi^sheaald, '^Mychikl!  my  ehUI* 
hat  perhaps  it  w«a  an  illuwrn  of  my  bmin*  I  hwg  over  her  in  the  deepest 
despair,  and  having  lost  all  sense  of  prudence  ana  of  self-preservatwn,  I  acted 
S^mucn  up  to  my  own  feelings,  that  if  the  men  around  me  had  had  the 
smalliMt  Miifiinian  of  my  real  sitnatiDiv  nothing  ootdd  h«ve  saved  me  from 
destvuctioiu  IsfveaWrMmy  pbrei^y  a»  iaraa  to  ateep  my  handherdiief 
hi  he^blood,8«r'u^^tamsaeU;'' this, at  leasig.  shall  never  pafttrom  met*'  I 
came  to  myself,  however,  upon  hearing  the  shrill  and  demon-like  voice  of 
one  of  her  murderers  from  the  tower's  neigh^  crying  out>— ^  ts  she  dc»d  IT 
«  Av,  as  a  stone,"  answered  one  of  my  n^aiis.  "  Carry  her  away,  then,** 
iMtktYttek 

Thk  mdattcholy  ctttit  ovenets  tit  the  line  prospects  of  our  hero, 
l)q^  bidu^iDg  hia^  at  once  to  abai^loii  bis  offiee,  and  quit  the  dw 
with  a  detjenmaatioti  to  return  to  his  native  plaee>  mA  leform  att 
UftiiriekedivajfBateiice.  Aceor^gly,  he  departs  fbrthwhh.  But 
tola  wih)  comhict  at  die  moment  of  \^i]tes8ing  Zeenab^s  death  had 
been  observed  b^  one  of  his  comrades,  who  had  deooiuic^  him  to 
tj^ ShA  u  impBirataA  wiOi tht  cAritr  «iA  >  iwwlt  imiwitiat>ily 
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tkkm  ptAoe;  ivfakh,  hom^wt^  coaet  to  hit  «flrft  j«M  in  ibam.ht 
Urn  to  aviB  himself  of  die  sanctueiy  of  the  tomb  cf  fV^mah^  mmt 
which  he  tuippens  to  be^  on  his  road  to  Itpah««  FVmh  the  prof 
cinctB  of  this  holy  spot,  even  the  firmtn  of  the  Shah'Umsclf  dumot 
remove  him ;  and  here  he  remains  for  a  oonsidmtUe  period,  hi 
eoiqpany  with  his  old  friend  the  story^telUag  dervish }  till  al 
length,  the  Shah  arrives  on  a  pilgrimage  to  tht  spot,  aiMl  fe  in^ 
dnced  to  pardon  him,  at  the  mstanoe  of  a  holy  man  wichwhMi 
he  ingrauates  himself  by  turning  saint,  and  swearing  to  his  i&ao<> 
cence^ 

On  his  release  from  the  eonfinement  of  the  ■metaaiyi  Hi^ 
ptnmies  his  previous  determination  of  returning  to  his  nativerplaoa^ 
and  reaches  it  just  in  time  to  close  Im  father's  eyes,  re^ve  hU 
bleasiagy  and  become  hdr  to  his  Mtde  wealth;  whtoh  iaiteri  ho«iM 
tvei^  ie  not  forthcommgv  and  he  is  oMiged  to  apply  to  a  diviner  to 
learn  who  has  robbed  him  of  it,  or  where  it  lies  eoneealed»  Ifcri 
We  meet  with  many  curious  details  relative  to  the:ftm^iti  Cettmo^ 
roes  of  the  Persians)  and  also  to  the  (^rations  of  the  divlnen,  Of 
conning  men,  when  endeavonring  to  detect  crimes^  &c«  Oiif 
space  vrili  not  permit  us  to  extract  any  of  these }  bat  sitfflco  it  thttC 
by  the  aid  of  the  art  magic,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  &ftt  in  the 
present  day,  Hajjt  recovers  a  portion  of  his  Cither's  concealed 
savings ;  and  thinks  it,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  prudent  plati  to 
idMndon  his  search  after  the  remamder,  lest,  in  loohing'for  what 
is  lost,  he  should  chance  to  lose  what  is  already  found.  Finding 
himseb^  at  this  juncture,  possessed  of  a  little  fortune  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  gold  tomauns,  he  wisely  resolves  to  bid  adieu  to  the  tmA^ 
tiaa  of  ytNith,  and  seek  for  some  steady  and  honest  employment,  M 
ftr  as  possible  removed  fit)m  the  busy  and  dangerous  scMM  i* 
which  he  has  lately  tak^n  a  part,  and  which  are  evidently  sO  HtXitf 
adapted  to  his  sedentary  disposition.  He,  therefore,  -  aoeoutref 
Umelf  respectably^  purchases  a  handsome  mule,  Md  sets  0«il  ooot 
moire  from  his  native  city,  to  seek  the  advice  and  assidtande  of  tho 
holy  man  by  whose  aid  he  had  procured  the  Shah'b  pardon  at  th4 
tombof  Fatimeh.  %  the  aid  of  this  friend,  Hajjt  is  installed  itt 
the  office  of  assistant  to  a  celebrated  man  of  law^  or  MoMA,  al 
IWiran.  This  grafve  and  reverend  personage  finds  our  heto  tfixMliy 
the  aort  of  assistant  he  is  jtiist  then  in  need  of,  to  farther  a  notibta 
scheme  he  has  in  hand,  of  marrving  together  all  the  decayed,  and 
dilapidated  widows  or  maidens  of  the  city,  and  all  the  bachelo«r 
or  mimarried  husbands  who  may  citance  to  stand  in  immedlaco 
need  of  such  a  commodity ;  and  of  getting  a  reasonable  remMO-> 
mtion  out  of  each  party  on  the  occasion.  This,  it  mttat  be  eofl^* 
fessed^  is  aeomewhat  singular  occupation  for  a  distinguisll^d  Umtm 
id  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  as  thh  McAah  Nadatt  «i  do* 
senbed  to  be.  But  this  is  the  relator's  bushtew,  not  oltfs.  CM«M 
iii^tli4t  Hajjt  isproceedinjf  trHh  enviable  «M«i^  fa  »  ttHr«** 
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ployvi^t;  wtien.  sitdde&I^^  tlmNigh,  the.  unlucky. juubkiDii  of  hh 
fuiployer  to  mal  in  sanctity  the  chief  priest  of  the  cUy^  and,  if 
]iAS8ible,  dispio68es8  him  of.  his  office,  all  their  ftouridiing  schemes 
are  desttoyed  in  a  mcnnent ;  and  both  master  and  pupil  are  strif^d 
.of  their  property,  and  banished  the  city  with  every  possible  indigr 
jnity :  their  immediate  crime  having  bieen  an  endeavour  to  stir  up 
thfi  popular  indignation  against  tl^  Christian  inhaintants  of  th^ 
place ;  ati  .office  which  the  chief  priest  very  properly  considered  ais 
appeminmg  exclusively  to  himself,  Here  then  is  poor  Hiyji  once 
more  thrown  upon  the  world,  without  a  friend,  a  home,  or  dinar; 
imd,  as  one  shtmld  6)ippoae|  pretty  well  convinced  by  this  time,  that 
fKdumesty  is  at  all  events  not  the  best  p<^cy,  whatever  honesty 
Ituiy  be;  though  he  is  still,  as  it  proves  in  the  sequel,  as  little 
disposed  to  abandpn  the  one,  as  to.  essay  the  other.  But  somehow 
or  other,  our  hero's  good  fortune  ^seetos  determined  to  stick  by 
him  (like  a  faithful  wife  to  a  rogue  of  a  husband),  whether  he  de- 
serves it  0r  not ;  ,for  on  returning  at  nigfat-iaU  to  Tehran,  to  try  if 
any  of  his  lost  prq>erty,  or  of  his  Qiaot^r's  (for.  hfs  is  not  particular  as 
to  jvhiph,)  can  be  recovered,  he  betakes  himself  to  a  somewhat 
imlikely  place  to  find  it,  namdy,  the  public  bath ;  and  there,  by  a 
strai^  and  incomprehensible  mistake,  he  is. taken  for  the  chief 
priest  hi];nself,  who  has  just  caused  all  their  ^sfbrtunes ;  and 
while  the  latter  is  left  to  drown  i|i  the  bath  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
H&jiii  U  conducted  to  his.  house  instead,  and  left  for  the  night  to 
ponder  on  his  new  adventure.  The  result,  is  thpM^  he  nuUces  up  his 
mind  to  becon^^a  greater  rascal  than  ever,  and  (strange  to  say) 
is. successful  in  proportion.  By  means  of  forging  the. signature  ot 
the  deceased  high  priest,  he  possesses  himself  of  a  fine  hors^  and 
a  purse  of  money;  and  again,  sallies  forth  towards  the  frontiers. 
On  tlve  Mray,  however,  he  overtakes  his  late  master ;  and  by  anothto 
piece  of  .strangely  unmerited  good  lu<^^  he  consents  to  .change 
clothes , Math  the  latter  on  entering  a  village  where  his  friends  live, 
«iid  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the  moUah  is  mistaken  for  the 
liorse-stealer,  and  su&rs  accordingly;  while  Hajjt,  after  under- 
going a  few,  more  dangers,  reaches  Bagdad  m  safety,,  with  the 
gfeal^  part  of  his  ill-acquired  store  of  tpmauns;  and  there,  once 
more  mating  with  his  old  master,  Osman  Aga,  by, his  adyiee  he 
turns  his  thoughts  to  commerce,  laying  out  his  money  in  a  stock 
of  pipe-stidcs  for  the  Constantinople  market ;  which  he  now  visits 
without  further  delay,  in  company  with  Osman  and  a  few  mcnfe 
qserehants.  Arrived  at  0)nstantinpple,  our  ^randerer  for  some 
time  drives  a  thriving  trade  in  his  pipe-sticks ;  till  at  last  an  a[^- 
xi^tly  unluckjr  piece  of  good  luck  and  rascality  combined,  leads  to 
ihe  final  makmg  of  his  fortune,  and  installing  him  in  the  honour- 
able anid  trust-worthy  .office  of  secretary  of  legation.  Thus  it 
happen^ :.  a  rich  and  handsome  widow  of  Ccnstantinopje  falls  in 
loye  lyith  faun,  for. Us  good  looks  /w4  his. .seeming  prosperi^  j.  aad. 
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.he^  taking  opportunity  by  the  forelock^  palms  himself  off  for  a 
wealthy  vid  well-bom  merchant^  marries  her,  gets  detected,  ex- 
posed, and  kicked  out  of  the  house;  applies  to  his  ambassador, 
(dien  just  arrived  on  a  secret  mission)  for  redress  against  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  roguery;  finds  favour  in  the  said  ambassador's 
eyes,  he  not  conceiving  that  honesty  and  diplomacy  have  any 
necessary  connexion  with  each  other;  and  finally,  aiter  having 
been  of  signal  service  to  his  new  patron,  they  return  to  Tehran  to- 
gether ;  where  he  gets  introduced  to,  and  noticed  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  as  a  fit  person  Co  assist  his  views  relative  to  the  French  and 
English  embassies,  just  then  stniggling  for  supremacy  at  the  court 
of  the  Shah :  and  at  last,  in  virtue  of  the  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired of  the  history,  &c.  of  all  the  European  nations,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  a  merchant  one  evening  at  a  coffee-house  in  Constan- 
tinople, he  is  duly  nominated  chief  secretary  to  the  Persian  embassy 
to  the  court  of  Loudon ! 

"  And  here,  gentle  reader !"  (thus  concludes  the  work  before 
us)  "  tfie  humble  translator  of  the  Adventures  of  Hajjl  Baba  pre- 
siunes  to  address  you,  and  profiting  of  the  hint  afforded  him  by  the 
Peraian  story-tellers,  stops  his  narrative,  makes  his  bow,  and  says, 
^  Give  me  encouragement,  and  I  will  tell  you  more.  You  shall  be 
informed- how  Hajjl  Baba  accompanied  a  great  ambassador  to  the. 
court  of  England,  of  their  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  of  all  he 
saw,  and  all  he  remarked,  and  of  what  happened  to  him  on  his 
return  to  Persia.'  But  he  begs  to  add,  should  he  find,  like  Hajji's 
friend  the  third  dervish,  that  he  has  not  yet  acc^uired  the  art  of  lead- 
ing on  the  attention  of  the  curious,  he  will  never  venture  to  appear 
again  before  the  public  until  he  has  gained  the  necessary  expe- 
rience to  ensure  success.     And  so  he  very  humbly  takes  his  leave." 

To  this  we  briefly  reply,  in  conclusion,  that  we  would  by  no  means 
discoiurage  die  translator  from  appearing  again  before  the  public;  be- 
cause we  conceive  him  to  be  a  lively,  accurate,  and  well-informed  per- 
son. But  we  decidedly  object  to  hearing  anything  more  concerning 
his  firiend  Hag!  Baba.  We  are  by  no  means  sorry  to  have  accom- 
panied the  latter  thus  far;  because  he  has  afforded  us  considerable 
amusement ;  and  because  (notwithstanding  what  we  hinted  at  the 
outset  of  our  remarks)  he  has  certainly  conveyed  to  us  a  very  lively 
notion  of  the  state  of  manners  in  most  classes  of  Persian  life.  But  he 
has  an  along  struck  us  as  being  gifted  with  so  very  limited  a  share  of 
wit  and  discernment,  and  at  the  same  time  so  totally  deficient  in 
common  honesty  and  common  spirit ;  in  short,  he  is  so  very  unat- 
tractive a  mixture  of  knave,  fool,  and  coward,  that  we  have  con- 
ceived an  unmingled  contempt  towards  him ;  and  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  hear  anything  he  may  have  to  say  relative  to  England 
in  particular.  In  fact,  her  habits  and  institutions  must  have  been 
entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  his  comprehension ;  and  any  observa- 
tions he  may  have  to  make  on  them,  however  interesting  they  may 
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have  been  to  the  members  of  his  own  court  at  Tehran^  can  scarc^ 
fidl  to  fiArike  the  English  reader  B&fdde  and  unprofitable  at  least,  if 
not  imperdnent.  Unless,  indeed,  which  we  half  antietfMite,  his 
iirst^exploit  on  reaching  onr  capital  was  an  attempt  to  purioin  my 
Lord  C^tlereagh's  smiif-box,  or  some  such  ^  petty  lareeny^* 
matter ;  attended  by  the  aonseqoent  kiddng^mt  of  English  sodety. 
In  which  case,  we  still  more  strenuously  protest  agatnst  heariiq; 
any  more  of  htm :  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  crying  defect  of  tlie 
above-described  portion  of  his  Memoirs  is,  that  they  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  any  personal  sympathy  or  interest  whatever  with 
the  subject  of  them ;  and  that  we  are  induced  to  foUow  him  through 
tiiem  because  he  has  a  good  memory  and  a  lii^y  hand  at  descrip- 
tion, and  places  us  in  a  great  variety  of  situations  in  which  We 
were  never  placed  before,  or  never  in  so  efficient  a  manner.  But, 
with  his  good  leave,  we  are  aUe  to  look  at  England  for  ourselves* 
If  he  were  an  Anastasius  indeed — ^which  we  shrewdly  suspect  diat 
his  friend,  the  translator,  mistakes  him  for — ^we  might  then  be  glad 
to  hear  what  be  thinks  of  us,  or  what  happened  to  him  while  so- 
journing among  us»  But  as  he  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  Hi^ 
Bafoa,  t^  barber's  son  of  Ispahan,  we  here  willingly  take  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  final  leave  of  him.  If,  however,  in  spite  of  our 
fnau9y  warning,  he  ^ould  again  venture  before  us,  we  fairly 
advise  him  that  v^e  have  collected  against  him  ia  long  list  of  critical 
charges,  which  om  placable  dispositions,  added  to  the  unexpected 
length  to  which  our  abstract  of  his  Adventures  has  run,  induce  us 
for  the  present  to  keep  in  petU>. 


TO  MINKRVA** 

Stern  maid  of  hearen !  protecteess  of  the  wise ! 

Why  didst  thou  e'er  forsake  Athena's  towers? 

Why  from  her  mart  oi  thought,  her  olive  borwen. 

Didst  thou  avert  thy  bre-iokspiriiig  eved  ? 

Is  it  that  fickleness  usurps  the  skies  f 

Or  that  all  states  have  their  unhappy  hours? 

Or  that  the  gods  withdraw  their  sacred  dowers, 

When  man  "from  virtue's  narrow  pathway  flies  ? 

Be  as  it  may,  return  thee  to  the  spot ; 

Think  of  no  ancient  wrongs,  O  Goddess,  now : 

Be  all  her  failings,  be  thy  wrath  forgot ; 

And  what  thou  canst,  for  Men  Athena  show. 

Extend  thy  aegis  o'er  thy  niiQ'd  fane. 

And  give  its  ancioit  glories  back  again. 


•  Extracted  from  the  smaller  pieces  appended  to  "  AbdAiXAH,  an  Oriental 
Poem,  O'^t  published.)    By  Horace  Gwynne.- * 
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**  KNOWLED6B  IS  POWER.** 

TaJhe  Editor  of  the  Oriental  HercUd  and  Colonial  Review. 

9ni,  Bath,  Feb.  5, 1824. 

1  JRIAD,  with  mat  pleasure,  the  following  important  information 
contained  in  jonr  first  Number,  under  the  summary  of  Indian  and  Co- 
lonial IntelfigenM. 

On  the  Ist  of  Aprils  18S3,  was  establish  ad  T%e  Singi^xtre  Native  Institutiomp 
to  which  25,000  doHart  had  been  subscribed  up  to  that  period.  Tbe  Institution 
coosists  of  a  Chinese  collegpt,  a  Malajraa  cuUeg^,  aud  a  scientific  department* 
-  •  -  Tbe  improvements  su^^eated  at  &in^pore  by  Sir  S.  Raflfes,  were  proccedinf 
uqpidly^  and  erery  individual  seemed  to  vie  with  Ms  fellow -labourer  in  forwarding^ 
tiiem. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  afibrd«  another  h&ppy  proof  that  enlight* 
ned  individuals,  at  ail  times,  and  in  all  dimatea,  are  found  disposed  to 
make  up,  in  some  degree,  by  private  sacrifice  and  personal  exertion,  for 
the  indmerence  of  governments  to  the  instruction  and  happiness  of  the 
population  subject  to  their  control.  It  is  no  doubt  in  your  power  (and  I 
think  it  would  be  of  the  first  importance),  to  give  the  public,  in  an  eailj 
Number  of  your  flendd,  a  full  account  of  every  establishment  now  exist- 
ing, tending,  howevor  remotely,  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives  of 
India;  and  also  statements,  firom  time  to  time,  of  all  sudi  as  may  here* 
after  be  founded  for  ameliorating  the  cenditum, — ^mental,  moral,  and 
pditicaly— of  the  unhappy  multitudes  inhabiting  these  diidtant  regions* 
With  some  care  and  research,  this  statement,  I  trust,  jnay  be  accurately 
acquired,  and  the  particulars  turned  to  good  accoimt.  Lest  I  should  be 
miBundeistood,  I  would  add  here,  that  if  I  have  proposed  to  leave  out 
of  your  inquiry  the  religious  institutions  which  the  sincere  and  devout 
seal  of  0ome,  and  the  ambiti<m  of  others,  have  promoted,  and  which  I 
also  should  depend  upon,  to  assist  in  awakening  the  feu^ulties,  and  en-^ 
b^ening  the  minds  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  superstition,  I  do  aa 
only  because  the  motives  of  the  principal  agents  in  these  undertakings 
have  always  been  found  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  spread  i^x 
abroad  the  reports  of  their  own  exertions  and  micceas ;  for  we  live  not 
now  in  times  when  the  great  apostles  of  our  faith  consist  of  humble 
fishermen,  retiring  £rom  the  cities  into  fields,  highways,  wad  wildernesses,, 
for  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  promulgation  of  their  doctrines. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  professions  of  ^lose  who  are  emphatically 
called  **  The  Saints  of  Leadenhall  Street"  I  am  a  plain  man.  Sir,  and 
like  to  judge  of  men  **  by  their  works.''  On  one  occasion,  when  curiosity 
led  me  to  attend  one  of  their  Public  Courts  at  the  India  House,  I  heard 
these  citizen  tn^n^Tr^,  when  under  an  appeal  to  their  benevolence  in 
debate,  in  a  fit  of  goodly  piety^  implore  <k  their  Maker  an  enlightened 
understanding  to  dinct  them  in  the  right  path !  Could  I  have  satisfied 
myself  with  aj^pearances,  I  might,  in  a  moment  of  delusion,  have  sup- 
posed these  lawgivers  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Moses,  acting  under 
the  same  divine  inspiration.  I  could  have  imagined  them  the  parental 
ftoteoton  of  the  great  Indian  feutnily-^-the  stncere,  eeakms  friends  of  her 
priaoea  and  clne&— ^e  benevolent  dispensers  of  comfort,  charity,  anA 
McioiQr  to  the  meanest  of  the  most  abject  castes  >-dignity  in  their  steps. 


ki  ^Mt  heafts,  integrity  entwining  their  venerable  heads,  and  h«io«r 
seated  on  their  mimly  brows>-  from  iMr  covndls  fkming,  in  p«ity  emA 
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abundance,  the  refreshing  milk  of  human  kindness !  But,  unhaj^y, 
I  could  not  allow  these  delusive  fancies  to  heat  my  imagination ;  busy 
murmuring  sounds  buzzed  constantly  around  me,  and  I  heard  on  aU 
sides,  from  a  se^ooingly  indignant  ai^tory,  half  smothered  execradons 
for  the  solemn  treaty  violated — ^the  sacred  compact  trampled  under 
foot.  Hyat  Sahib,  Fyaz  Ali  Khan,  and  a  thousand  other  names  were 
hurled  in  bitterness  at  their  commercial  majesties.  Slaughter,  rajpine, 
oppression,  usurpation,  war, — were  terms  familiarly  breathed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  solemn  bitterness.  I  was  endeavouring  to  understand  the 
particular  application  of  such  extraordinary  expressions,  when  a  groupe 
on  my  right  excited  my  attention,  by  inquiring  into  the  reason  why  the 
yearly  sacrifice  was  allowed  of  hundreds  of  widows  of  all  ages,  who 
were  barb^ously  burned  upon  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands, when  a  simple  decree  could  arrest  the  inhuman  practice.  A 
party  on  my  left  were  condemning  the  cruel  tribute  received  by  their 
citizen  highnesses,  and  poured  into  their  coffers,  for  granting  the  privilege 
to  deluded  members  of  certain  castes,  to  perform  certain  pilgrimages,  to 
expose  sick  and  infirm  children,  and  aged  parents,  relatives,  and  con- 
nexions on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  to  the  more  hasty  and  lenient 
.death  procured  by  the  voracity  of  the  numerous  alligators  infesting  its 
waters.  The  yet  louder  clamour  of  the  crowd  in  front,  now  forced  my 
attention  toward  that  quarter — but  I  had  heard  enough,  and  hurried  from 
the  assembly  to  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  this  mighty  delusion.  One 
hundred  millions  of  men,  said  I,  are  supposed  then  to  be  living  under  the 
fancied  superiority  of  these  Imperial  traders.  Their  ancestors,  subju- 
gated by  a  combination  of  fraud  and  force,  have  fallen,  and  lefit  them 
the  inheritance  of  dependance  and  suffering.  The  present  race  bend 
under  their  afflictions,  but  inquire  not  into  the  real  nature  of  the  power 
that  wields  the  iron  sceptre.  How  came  this  mighty  ruin  ?  The  con- 
verse of  my  motto  answers  my  query: — "  Ignorance  is  weakness." 
Ignorance,  the  offspring  of  sloth,  the  twin  sister  of  superstition;  the 
nurse  of  immorality,  tihe  mother  of  crime.  Ignorance,  I  repeat,  is 
weakness — it  is  the  bane,  the  curse  of  man. 

'  But,  Sir,  the  tide  of  information  is  set  in — it  is  flowing.  Let  us  direct 
the  flood  of  her  treasures  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  world ;  let  us 
watch  over  the  healthful  irrigation  of  these  interesting  regions,  and  we 
shall  create  a  new  mind.  Your  Journal,  duly  supporting  its  independent 
character,  will,  in  process  of  time,  and  aided  by  other  auxiliaries,  awaken 
the  dormant  faculties  of  our  Asiatic  brethren.  Yes,  Sir,  as  the  Herald 
of  Knowledge,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  proclaim  with  firmness  the  moral 
duties  of  the  governors  and  the  governed.  Power  will  be  taught  to 
acknowledge  ani  respect  the  rights  of  those  over  whom  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised ;  and  the  subject  cheerfufiy  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  state. 
The  social  compact  may  thus  at  length  be  recognised  alike  by  all  in  their 
several  stations :  and  the  deplorable  feuds  of  past  ages  subside  into 
harmony  and  peace.  Humanitas. 

[Note. — ^We  are  of  opinion  with  our  Correspondent,  that  an  incre^ise  of 
knowledge  is  the  great  source  to  which  India  must  look  for  improvement. 
We  shall  be  at  all  times  ha{^y,  therefore,  to  make  our  pages  the  medium 
of  f»romoting  that  great  end;  and  gladly  avail  oujreely^of  the  infonna* 
iion  tranenatted  tQ  us  on  this  subject*    Ed.] 
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Thb  public  will  receive  benefit  from  one  p«t  of  the  Periodical 
Press  keeping  watch  over  the  odier,  because  diere  will  grow  up 
out  .of  the  practice  a  cautious  self-observance,  which  has  long 
been  necessary.  The  Westminster  Review  has  disclosed  its  in- 
tenUons  with  great  frankness  in  its  commencement,  and  they 
seem,  in  their  general  tendency,  deserving  of  high  praise,  inas- 
much as  they  are  calculated  to  discredit  what  is  absolutely  frivo- 
lous and  worthless  in  literature  ;  but  we  hope  it  does  not  mean  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  territory  of  Imagination,  which,  from  cer- 
tain observations  in  the  article  on  the  *^  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance," we  are  somewhat  apprehensive  of.  In  the  midst  of  a  good 
deal  of  excellent  reasoning  and  keen  reprehension  of  what  was 
really  blameable  in  the  spirit  of  that  performance,  there  appears 
to  be  an  unjust  disposition  to  deprive  poets  in  general  of  the  fa- 
culty of  reason.  Tliey  are  represented  as  solely  the  children  of 
fancy,  as  persons  who  are  instinctively  supplied  by  their  feelings 
with  the  rules  of  morality,  and  whose  *^  love  and  hatred,  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  are  measured  by  no  intelligible  standard." 
It  is  the  fault  of  mankind,  if  they  will  honour  the  mere  dreams  of 
the  imaginati<Hi  with  the  name  of  poetry ;  but  we  think  the  ex- 
cellent writer  of  the  article  of  which  we  are  speaking  ought  not  to 
Imve  joined  in  the  mistake.  He  is  doubtless  well  able  to  arrive  at 
better  conclusions.  It  seems,  however,  that  his  zeal  for  the  ^^  good 
cause"  prevented,  for  a  moment,  the  exercise  of  his  better  judg- 
ment ;  he  was  hurried  by  his  warmth  to  reprobate  die  species  for 
the  fault  of  the  individual.  In  all  true  poets,  the  imagination,  it 
must  be  allowed,  appears  the  prevailing  faculty ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  it  stands  up  as  a  statue  upon  the  pedestal  of  a 
severe  logic«<— that  there  is  a  concealed  std)stratum  of  judgment 
beneath,  upon  which  the  fine  moidd  of  fancy  reposes.  If  this 
were  not'  the  case,  poetry  would  be  totally  worthless,  and  might 
be  abandoned  and  driven  from  the  world  of  letters  without  regret« 
But  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  error  to  believe,  that  men,  who 
cultivate  those  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  principally  assist  them 
in  their  creations,  as  poets,  must  in  reality  n^lect  the  severer  at- 
tributes of  the  understanding,  which  should  distinguish  them  as 
men  of  capacity  and  wisdom.  The  truth  seems,  however,  to  be^ 
that  there  has  never  been  a  great  poet  who  has  not  been  equally 
remarkable  for  every  mental  excellence,  by  which  one  man  is  ele- 
vated above  another ;  which  is  the  reason  why  such  poets  have 
not  been  more  numerous. 

'  But  the  writer  was  imwilling  to  be  <oo  severe  upon  Mr.  Moore^ 
and,  ther^fore^-  chose  rather  to  lay  the  blame  upon  poetry  itself : 
^  the  fault  seems  to  lio  rather  in  the  art  of  poeiry  than'  in  the 
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artist;  and  perhaps  all  we  have  said  amounts  to  no  more  than  this— 
that  Mr.  Moore  is  a  poet^  and  ther^ere  is  not  a  reawnerJ'  This 
is  paying  too  much  deference  to  Mr.  Moore.  He  had  better  be 
sbut  duC  fvom  the  aasenfaly  of  Pamasiui,  than  the  asseaftbly  be 
cot  off  from  the  veneratioB  of  wMmhind.  The  truih  is,  that  most 
of  the  reprehensible  parts  of  these  FaUes,  &c.  have  as  Kttle  pre- 
tession  tb  be  called  poelry^  as  tbev  hare  to  be  called  good  reoMWi,' 
if^.  Thej  are  the  production  of  bad  taste,  and  real  or  affected 
prqadice^-Hnre  hope  the  latter,  because  it  may  pass  off: — for  seimd 
i^asen,  as  well  as  good  taste,  (to  speak  to  one  p<Mi^}  has  long 
eome  to  a  decision  respecting  RousseMi ;  and  It  is  now  pretty  ge- 
nerally felt,  that  it  is  not  lor  Mr.  Moore,  or  audi  authors  as  Mr» 
Moore,  to  affect  the  permanent  kith  of  nMnkiad  oEiaceming  dial; 
great  writer.  We  have  the  highest  possible  reqiect,  notwithstand- 
iog,  for  our  Ifiical  Bard,  biH  feel  a  repugnance  to  see  the  sacred 
ashes  of  genius  raked  ijqp  for  the  gratiicatiosi  of  the  partial  and 
prejvdtoed  among  mankind  $  and  reckon  the  attempt^es  unpoeti- 
cal  as  k  is  unj\Mt.  With  the  Reviewer's  opinions,  however,  of 
Mr.  M>ore,  as  expressed  in  this  article,  we  altogether  concur,  {esr- 
cept  that  we  attnbiirt«  his  faults  to  himself  and  not  to  his  art,) 
and  we  sincerely  hope  he  will  go  on  to  pass  judgment  <m  the  other 
hards  of  the  a^e,  persuaded  as  we  are  that  such  a  stnun  of  criti- 
dsm  is  the  only  one  which  will  keep  poets  within  the  cirde  of 
Iheirart. 

k  is  not  our  tnCeiitifla  to  go  throagh  this  Review  article  by  arti- 
cle, thou^  if  we  did>  it  woidd  be  with  akno0t  unqualified  praise  ; 
but  we  must  at  present  confine  omrsdves  to  a  very  oomprehenme 
notice  of  it.  Ine  whole  tone  of  the  publication  is  maidy  and  vi- 
gorans ;  smted,  indeed^  to  that  portion  of  the  puUie  to  which  it  is 
chiefly  addressed.  There  is  no  cautious  manag^uont  ot  unpala* 
table  truths,  no  shrinking  delicacy,  shaking  hands  with  prejudiee 
before  oommencing  its  feeble  attack.  The  thoughts  are  free,  and 
fraely  expressed.  If  it  contiane  ta  speak  thna,  (and  there  seems 
BO  reason  to  doidit  it,)  it  wiH  prove  the  veiy  Review  ^rtiich  the 
people  of  England  wanted ;  a  Review,  ningling  honest  poUticfl 
with  Uterature^  and  equaHy  capable  of  appreeiadi^  both*  It  is 
well  known  that  the  polities  of  the  fichnbiugh  Review  are  general- 
fy  toodreaiy  to  be  read;  article  after  ardde  is  written,  but  net  a 
alep  is  thereby  gained :  the  nund  remains  where  it  was,  or  be^ 
oomes  ooofosed,  or  feiriy  gives  up  the  subject.  One  has  no  time 
Id  go  through  a  whole  Aicyelopcdia  of  potitms;  the  thing  should 
be  compressed-— tfiete  are  dykes  neceasaiy  $  ot^  like  the  Nile,  it 
will  ovorOow  and  drown  the  unden^bandiog^ 

The  Westminster  Review  seems  also  to  view  periodical  litem* 
tore  in  its  tnie  light*-*«i  a  pcNverfal  pRmoter  of  genuive  litfera- 
tore,  and  not  as  a  thang  eakulated  to  nswp  the  piaoe  of  tb 
Tboae  who  oonlx9Hite  to  the  periodical  press  thuiU  do  vdl  to 
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k€ep  this  natural  wall  of  partition  in  mind ;  it  may,  -with  adran* 
tage  to  mankind,  be  erery  thing  but  a  sttbstitnte  for  complete 
books.  The  p<nnt  of  contact  between  the  closet  and  tfie  public  it 
has  certsunly  become ;  and  if  erer  the  world  be  emancipated  from 
tile  tyranny  of  prejudice,  error,  and  superstition,  it  will  owe  much 
to  the  influence  of  the  periodical  press.  The  benefits  whidi,  by 
means  of  i^  are  diffused  among  the  people,  are  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  the  actual  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  within  itself;  for 
it  certainly  sends  numbers  to  the  examination  of  other  bodes, 
eitiier  by  awakening  a  thirst  for  literary  eminence,  or  by  cEfiiisii^ 
a  prop^isi^  to  criticise  and  pass  judgment  upon  authors.  In 
either  case  knowledge  is  increased,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  why 
men  should  not  derive  benefit  bam  the  possession  of  knopnedgCy 
hdrcver,  or  for  whatever  reason,  it  may  have  been  sot^t ;  though 
some  motives  for,  and  modes  of,  acquiring  it,  are  essentially  more 
deified  and  commendable  Aan  others.  * 

We  think  the  present  Review  likely  to  promote  the  true  in- 
terests of  literature,  which  are  never  inconsonant  with  those  of 
mankind  in  general.     It  is,  in  fcct,  a  publication  which  we  may 
be  proud  of,  as  being  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  has  fairly 
advocated  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  given  an  earnest  of  the 
power  to  do  it  effectudly.     In  the  article  on  Vocal  Music,  there 
bursts  forth,  through  bars  and  staves,  a  fine  gleam  of  enthusiasm 
for  freedom,  which,  however,  is  chastened  by  respect  to  practica- 
btHty,  and  by  the  conviction  that  that  freedom  should  rather  be 
the  effect  of  growing  knowledge,  than  of  excited  passions.— But 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  Ninnber  is  the  article  on  the  Pe- 
riocBcal  Press.     It  subjects  that  species  of  Kterature  to  a  political 
analysis,  showing  the  bearing  and  influence  of  the  party  publica^ 
tions  of  the  day,  in  a  free  and  masterly  manner.     This  portion  of 
literature  vnll  bear  to  be  viewed  in  many  various  lights,  and  an 
examination  of  it,  in  as  far  as  it  is  political,  is  not  the  least  in- 
teresting; in  feet,  this  is  the  strongest  link  which  unites  it  to  the 
interests  of  humanity ;  and  it  will  deserve  cultivation  or  neglect^ 
as  it  shall  be  proved  to  advance  or  retard  the  progress  of  maidcind 
towards  freedom.     When  men  have  important  rights  to  preserve 
or  recover,  it  betrays  a  degree  of  baseness  to  neglect  them  for  the 
sake  of  amusement.     But  the  Periodical  Press  is  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive channel  to  contain  the  united  stream  of  politics  and  mere 
literature;  and  were  it  not,  the  latter  should  give  place  to  the 
former.     For  what  the  present  Review  predicates  unjustiy  of  the 
poet,  may  be  applied,  without  any  qualification,  to  the  professor  of 
mere  letters — ^he  has  no  conastcncy  or  coherence  widi  any  just 
scries  of  principles,  he  has  no  sober  or  intelligible  aim,  he  separates 
tjfete  from  reason,  and  has  not  much  of  either.    This  race  of  wri- 
ters was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  and  ought  ever  to  be  so 
in  every  free  coun^.    But  the  mere  politician  was  also  unknown  3 
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for  their,  great  writers,  possessing  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  real 
learning,  and  experiencing  that  vigorous  elasticity  of  mind,  which 
is  inspired  by  freedom,  were  as  familiarly  conversant  with  Poetry 
and  Rhetoric,  and  all  the  more  elegant  portions  of  knowledge,  as 
with  political  principles,  and  the  abstruser  mysteries  and  secrets 
of  government.  It  is  the  noble  tendency  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view to  give  weight  and  popularity  to  this  description  of  writers, 
who  have  seldom  been  either  numerous  or  much  encouraged  under 
any  modem  government.  The  reason  is  easy  to  be  discovered. 
Literary  topics  are  a  kind  of  diversion  from  the  consideration  of 
what  belongs  to  die  actual  government  of  men,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  impede  Uie  progress  of  high  improvement.  Among  the  causes 
of  despotism  in  Persia,  Chardin  enumerates  their  passion  for  It- 
ierature.  This  is  no  paradox,  but  a  fact,  which  serves  to  mark 
the  features  that  distinguish  knowledge  from  wisdom. 

The  author,  who  has  raised  his  speculations  to  the  science  of 
government,  diffuses  through  his  writings  on  every  subject  a  vein  of 
sagacity,  of  quickness  to  apprehend  consequences,  and  penetrate 
to  the  core  of  things,  which  can  never  spring  from  the  culture  of 
a  barren  logic;  he  looks  upon  man's  opinions,  prejudices,  anti- 
pathies, and  happiness  or  misery,  as  radii  proceeding  from  one 
common  centre,  which  is  government.  He  stands  upon  this  cen- 
tre, and  from  thence  contemplates  every  thing  around  him.  In 
such  a  writer's  hands  literature  becomes  a  powerful  instrument  of 
good,  and  loses  altogether  that  frivolous  and  feminine  aspect 
which  denoted  the  weakness  of  its  nature.  The  common  Reviews 
have  never  possessed  the  power  or  the  will  to  give  the  right  tone 
to  literature ;  for,  as  their  views  have  always  been  suspected,  peo- 
ple seldom  attached  much  importance  to  the  letter  of  their  oeci- 
sions,  conceiving  that  they  were  to  be  interpreted  with  allowance 
for  party  spirit,  and  a  certain  hankering  sSter  the  reputation  of 
being  quite  oracular  in  their  judgments*  The  principles  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  however,  being  such  as  will  bear  to  be  un- 
derstood, have  no  need  of  involution  and  mystery.  The  writers 
are  free  to  address  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  since 
the  cause  of  the  people  is  in  reality  their  own  cause ;  and  as  they, 
themselves,  do  not  write  nonsense,  it  is  for  their  interest  that 
sound  reasoning  and  manly  taste  should  prevail.  This  is  the  best 
guarantee  imaginable.  To  be  convinced  in  the  most  ample  man- 
ner of  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  let  the  reader  peruse  with  care 
the  whole  article  on  '^  Periodical  Literature ;"  it  will  make  no  de- 
mand upon  his  patience,  for  the  reasoning  is  so  strong  and  unen- 
cumbered, that  we  should  really  pity  the  mind  that  could  fail  to 
be  interested  in  it.  It  discloses  a  most  iniquitous  system  of  criti- 
cism, conducted  with  unrelenting  vigour  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century :  and  shows,  what  numbers  had  always  known  to  be  true, 
that  politics  of  the  worst  kind  have  long  been  mingling  themselves 
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even  with  our  very  amusements.  Since  the  commencement  of  re- 
viewing, indeed,  ^at  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  public,  in  regard  to  books,  has  been  little  better  than  the 
Return  of  a  party,  uttered  by  the  Periodical  Press ;  and  if  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  be  wantmg,  let  the  reader  reflect  upon  the  odium 
which  by  that  means  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  thrown  upon 
philosophy,  and  philosophical  writers.  The  antiquated  and  bar- 
barous  prejudices  against  the  French,  which  flourished  among  us 
in  our  ^  days  of  ignorance,''  have  been  revived  with  a  malicious 
mnd  perverse  industry,  and  directed  against  the  great  or  respecta^ 
Me  writers  of  that  country.  This  practice,  begun  "  by  authority," 
has  often  been  carried  on  through  real  ignorance  and  narrowness 
erf  mind,  and  has  been  made  *^  to  tell "  so  effectually,  that  we  are 
at  present  disposed  to  deny  them  the  possession  of  even  common 
qualities  and  excellencies.  This  vulgar  warfare  has  been  carried 
on  conjointly  by  tlie  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews ;  and  is 
not  a  trifling  symptom  of  die  concealed  ^*  oneness  '*  of  their  de- 
signs. It  is  certain  that  foreign  literature  is  not  of  equal  import- 
ance to  a  nation  with  that  of  native  growth ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
by  any  means  desirable  that  one  nation  should  be  taught  to  con- 
SKler  all  others  as  inferiors,  tainted  with  false  taste,  and  given  up 
solely  to  vicious  reasoning.  Here,  also,  we  have  another  cause  for 
thinking  that  a  new  Review  was  wanted.  The  public  ought  to  be 
set  right  in  this  particular ;  and  we  think  the  Westminster  Re- 
view both  "  able  and  willing "  to  do  so.  .  We  are  chiefly  led  to 
make  this  conclusion  by  the  liberal  manner  in  which  it  has  spoken 
of  the  Americans,  for  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  they  who  are 
so  fully  disposed  to  do  justice  to  on^  foreign  people,  will,  when 
occasion  offers,  exercise  their  vigorous  minds  in  defence  of  others. 
Onr  prudence  in  thus  lauding  a  contemporary  publication  may  be 
impeached ;  but  we  feel  that  we,  also  have  the  same  views,  the 
same  anxious  desire  to  co-operate  with  circumstances  for  the  be- 
nefit of  our  species  ;  and  no  feeling  of  jealousy  ever  can  arise  in 
minds  having  ^  the  same  desires  and  the  same  aversions." 


SmTLSRS  AT  THB  CAPS  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Sim,  London,  February  15,  1824. 

I  HAVE  a  tiireefold  inotiTe  for  sending  you  some  sxtracts  from  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  received  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  It  may  be 
JDtsresling  to  tome  of  yoar  readere  to  know  how  their  countrymen  are 
goiog  on  at  that  distant  settlement,  and  it  affords  me  the  opportunity  of 
™^Ving  some  remarks  upon  their  unfortunate  condition,  and  may  be  th^ 
meaiM  of  attracting  the  attention  of  others  who  have  greater  ability  ta 
anggest,  or  power  to  afford  some  alleviation. 
It  appears  indisputable,  that  the  benevolent  intentions  of  government 
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at  home,  in  sending  out  Uie  settlov,  have,  up  to  tlua  time,  been  < 
frustrated.    To  enter  into  the  causes  of  this  would  be  useless,  and 
would  rather  suggest  one  remedy,  than  discorer  fifty  errors. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  I  was  one  of  the  most  sanguine  in  the 
success  of  the  measure,  and  perhaps,  from  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
give  up  a  favourite  hobby,  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  its  ultimately  being  an 
advantageous  change  of  condidon  for  the  settlere,  and  a  future  benent  to 
the  mother  country. 

My  young  friend's  letter  commenoes  witli  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  ttai 
forthcoming  harvest,  which  will  be  most  lamentable  in  its  coraequeDcea^ 
and  one  of  die  most  formidable  evils  with  which  tl^e  settlers  have  tocontawk 
111  this  respect  no  blame  is  attributable  to  government,  for  it  is  a  singular 
£Eict,  that  the  rust  had  not  been  experienced  in  the  colony  for  many  yoin 
previous  to  the  settlers^'arrival,  and  never  but  at  long  intervals. 

It  may  be  deserving  of  inquiry,  whether  the  evil  has  not  been  perpe- 
tuated by  the  settlers  having  used  the  seed  of  former  crops  infected  with 
the  rust;  and  this  is  in  some  measure  corroborated  by  the  Bei^al  wheat; 
which  was  sown,  not  having  been  attacked }  and  the  farms  in  the  vicimt]f 
of  Cape  Town  escaping  it,  I  presume  fh>m  die  g^reater  facility  of  obtain^ 
ing  good  seed.  If  T  am  correct  in  this  idea,  the  recurrence  may  be  oIk 
▼iated  by  government  sending  out  good  seed,  and  not  a  moment  should 
be  lost  in  doing  so,  that  it  may  arrive  in  time  for  sowing. 

The  succeeding  pordons  of  my  friend's  letter  i^dli,  I  ttunk,  suiprie^ 
every  one.  That  the  new  colony  should  be  restricted  from  all  trader 
deprived  of  every  opportunity  of  alleviadng  their  distress  by  traffic  with 
the  surrounding  natives,  .and  be  penned  in  the  barren  waste  by  a  colonial 
prevendve  service,  or  local  alien  office,  is  to  me,  who  never  eiyoyed  the 
olessings  of  a  colonial  government,  one  of  the  most  unaccountaMd 
enigmas.  Some  cogent  reasons,  doubdess,  can  be  given  for  this  measoiey 
and  plenty  of  witnesses  be  found  to  swear  that  it  is  all  right. 

I  have  puzzled  myself  gready  to  find  some  out,  and  in  charity  attribuftft 
it  to  the  paternal  care  which  watches  over  the  lives  of  Britirii  8ub|eol% 
who  might  be  barbarously  treated  if  they  over8tq>ped  the  boundarie»-^ 
here,  as  elsewhere,  a  convenient  but  imaginary  line,  which  the  natives^ 
from,  their  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  globe,  never  could  discover^-or 
perhaps  to  a  regard  for  the  interest  of  die  nadves,  whose  ignorance  might 
expose  them  to  imposidon,  than  which  it  would  be  better  that  their  pro- 
ductions should  rest  upon  their  hands. 

These  and  a  hundred  other  reasons,  equally  good,  may  be  produced, 
but,  for  the  life  of  me,  although  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  theur  cogency, 
yet  I  come  at  last  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion,  diak  frequency  of  inter* 
course  and  interchange  of  mutual  benefits^  make  people  more  peaceable, 
happy,  and  industrious. 

Not  to  mention  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  surely  good  polfoy 
would  dictate  to  supply  the  wants  even  of  savages,  if  diey  must  be  called 
so,  &T  commodities  of  which  diey  have  a  superabundance,  and  the  sUb^ 
tiers  great  need.  'Rie  colonial  goverament  thought  so  onee,  and  about 
two  years  ago,  invited  by  proclamation  the  twuroiuiding  tribes  to  aasemhlv 
at  a  given  time  and  place.  Numbcars  came  in  consequence,  but,  fhm 
some  new  light,  or  change  of  governors,  an  edict  was  issued,  roquestbig 
they  would  return  by  the  way  that  they  had  come,  as  no  traffic  would  ba 
allowed. 
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Sxoeedbg^  pleMant  all  this,  no  doabt,  to  those  who  were  quietly  and 
comfoitaUy  initiated  in  our  palace  at  Cape  Town;  but  I  only  wish  the 
promulgator  of  this  edict  had  trotted  200  or  300  miles  with  a  horse  to 
seDy  and  had  to  turn  back  again  with  him  on  his  hands ;  he  would  have 
been  as  loud  in  his  complaints  as  any  of  the  poor  savages,  and  not  been 
sere  particular  in  cribbing  a  little  hay  for  his  jaded  nag,  than  they  were 
tft  Mckufy  the  crayings  of  hw^er. 

The^ettlen,  also,  as  might  be  expected,  were  not  a  little  disappointed  ; 
-  had  scraped  together  a  few  articles  to  boy  cattle,  ivory  y  &c.  from  the 
esy  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  duly  calculated  the  expectai  profit,  which 
I  thus  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  thoughtlessly  wrested  from  them. 
The  account  given  of  the  approach  of  the  strange  tribe,  which  was 
vsheied  in  with  such  a  sound  of  trumpets,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  simple 
~  iesB>  but  seires  to  show  the  principle  upon  which  the  colonial  govern- 
:  is  acting.  The  object  appean  to  ,be  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  die 
ira  the  utmost  dread  of  the  natives ;  and  the  most  absord  rmxnrts  are 
believed  and  circulated  by  those  who  only  ^ee  with  the  eyee  of  others,  an4 
bave  eidier  no  inclination,  or  net  the  power  to  judge  for  themselves.  The 
consequences  are  apparent— -the  people  are  first  nearly  frightened  to 
deatL;  and  cowards  being  always  cruel,  feel  justified  in  inflicting  w^ost 
otben  in  reality,  what  they  only  sofier  in  i4)prehension. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  missionaries  appear  to  have  made  so  little  imprea* 
mux  vapaa  their  converts,  the  Giiquas  and  Bi<}huanas,  that  they  should  be 
§aalty  of  such  abominable  cruelties,  and  I  hope  diose  worthy,  well-inten* 
tioned  persons  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  dhristianity  on  their  present  plan ;  civilisation  and  the 
social  duties  must  precede,  or  at  least  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Bible. 
The  Moravian  brethren  have*by  these  means  succeeded  the  best,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so ;  and  I  hope  so  good  an  example  will  not  be  thrown  awaj« 
I  wiU  trouble  you  on  this  occasion  with  but  one  more  remark.  In  going 
from  Bathurst  to  Algoa  Bay,  my  young  friend  was  obliged  to  swim  over 
ilfcis :  now,  allow  me  to  ask  any  reasonable  man,  if  it  is  possible  that 
titm  aettleiii  can  prosper  unless  some  measures  be  adopted  beyond  thor 
being  thrown  upon  a  waste,  and  lef^  to  forage  for  themselves,  as  geese  do 
upon  a  common  ?  Surely  the  communication  with  the  coast  should  he 
made  easy  for  the  conveyance  of  their  produce  and  the  necessary  supplies* 
If  it  be  objected  that  bridges  are  expensive^  I  reply,  that  government 
should  not  have  placed  the  settlers  where  bridges  are  necessary,  if  they 
eould  not  afford  to  erect  them. 
The  extracts  of  the  letter  adverted  to,  are  as  follow : — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Bathunty  Oct,  5,  1899. 

The  rust  is  again  in  the  com,  to  what  extent  I  cannot  yet  determine,  as 
most  of  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  forward  state  when  it  is  attacked  with 
^destruction.  I  fear  it  wiU  be  very  bad,  and  will  put  this  part  of  the  country 
into  bad  spbrits  agdn;  and  it  wiU  be  a  lon^  period  before  the  settlers  ca&  do 
mudi  with  such  repeated  drawbacks  to  their  exertions. 

Government  sets  its  &cc  so  much  against  all  trafiic  with  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  any  trade  can  be  carried  on— 4a 
&ct  it  is  all  by  smuggUng. 

Three  settlers  were,  only  four  days  since,  taken  to  prbon,  and  all  the  cat- 
&  taken  from  them  bv  Government,  as  well  as  some  they  were  driving  ftom 
Caffirdand  (I  suppose;)— but  of  course  they  denyi^  and  say  they  arc  cattle 
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Te-capturod  from  the  Cafires ;  however^  our  worthy  Landrost  still  retima 
possession  of  the  cattle. 

Government  must  be  much  misled,  not  to  see  the  benefit  that  would  ac- 
crue from  allovring  every  one  to  trade  wilh  the  tribes  of  the  interior ;  instead 
of  which  no  person  whatever  is  permitted,  by  law,  to  exceed  the  botmdaries 
t>f  the  Colony.  If  it  was  permitted,  we  should  not  be  in  the  distressed  state 
for  the  want  of  labourers  as  at  present.  There  are  many  persons  who  woukt 
gladly  risk  going  amongst  them,  and  by  that  means  they  would  become  ao* 
customed  to  Europeans,  place  confidence  in  us,  and  a  great  many  of  tbem 
would  become  cattle-herds  and  other  useful  servants.  The  Boors*  families 
formerly  had  Cafi'res  in  their  employ,  and  found  them  far  preferable  to  the 
Hottentots,  particularly  the  women,  (do  not  laugh  at  this  remark,)  for  they  ^ 
are  really  excellent  house  servants.  I  am  informed  by  persons,  who  do*^ 
smuggle,  that  ihey  could  carry  on  a  very  considerable  traffic. 

The  Commissioners  are  very  busy  in  Cape  Town,  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  be  here  very  soon.  Report  says,  they  are  likely  to  make  great  alterations 
by  and  bye ; — they  seem  to  look  into  every  department;  are  very  punctmd  in 
answering  letters  from  the  settlers  with  grievances,  and  assure  tbem  every 
thing  shall  be  done  that  they  can  in  reason  expect. 

They  expect  much  will  be  done  for  them,  I  assure  you ;  but,  I  fear,  mudi 
more  than  can  be  realized. 

Cape  Town,  and  the  vicinity,  have  of  late  been  in  a  great  state  of  alarm, 
on  account  of  a  very  powerful  tribe,  far  from  the  interior^  called  Mantatees, 
bein^  on  their  march  m  this  direction.  They  were  reported  to  be  cannibals, 
and  had  come  as  far  as  Old  Lattakoo,  when  they  were  met  by  a  party  of 
Griquas  and  some  Bichuanas,  who  it  appears  murdered  indiscriminately 
men,  women  and  children,  to  the  amount  of  400 ;  even  the  poor  women  and 
children  left  on  the  field  were  murdered  by  the  barbarous  wretches.  It  also 
appears  that  these  poor  people  were  actually  starving,  and  having  heard  of 
some  good  white  people  being  in  this  direction,  were  making  their  way  to  us, 
and  conquered  many  tribes  who  had  opposed  them ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  tliey  they 
were  so  hard  driven  by  hunger  that  they  did  eat  human  flesh  occasionally. 
Instead  of  killing  them,  we  should  have  eone  and  met  them  with  a  drove  of 
oxen  to  have  satisfied  their  hunger,  and  nave  induced  them  to  settle  as  ser- 
vants and  labourers. 

One  of  the  Boors  was  asked,  in  Graham*s  Town,  if  he  had  seen  die  canni- 
bals ;  his  answer  was,  <^  Yes,  and  they  put  me  in  mind  of  an  ant-heap,  there 
are  such  millions  of  them.''  The  fellow  had  not  been  within  500  miles  of  them: 

Algaa  Bay^  Oct,  25,  1823. — After  a  miserable  journey,  swimming  all  the 
riverc^between  this  and  Balhurst,  I  have  only  time  to  add  to  my  letter,  that 
it  willnot  be  prudent  to  send  out  the  goods  I  ordered. 

Thus  far  the  letter  of  my  friend.  I  shall  offer  no  further  comment  on 
the  points  therein  touched  on,  for  the  present,  at  least,  though  I  may, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  furnish  other  facts,  and  accompany  them 
with  the  offer  of  my  opinions.  In  the  meantime,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  publication,  the  public  will  soon  be  much  better  acquainted 
with  our  widely  extended  possessions,  of  which  the  msgor  part  has  been 
to  the  many  as  if  they  were  not ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  this  know- 
ledge will  afford  them  a  fund  of  amusement  at  home,  it  will  prove  of  ines- 
timable benefit  to  those  whose  fate  has  fixed  them  in  a  distant  clime; 
banished  firom  their  earliest  and  dearest  recollections,  they  will  derive 
some  satisfaction  in  having  a  channel  through  which  they  may  appeal  for 
sympathy  when  oppressed,  without  fear  of  Uie  consequences  which  would 
attend  complaint  in  too  many  of  our  colonies.    I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  the  Colonists. 
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FAME. 


The  life  of  those  who  Up  the  steep  of  fame 
Urge  their  rough  course,  uncertain  and  abrupt, 
And  as  the  troubled  stream  imperrious. 
Since  first  man's  dark  imagination  framed 
The  dreary  fiend,  has  been.     Their  searing  steps 
Threading  the  interminable  maze  of  life^ 
And  withering  what  upsprang  beneath  their  feet. 
Hare  not  been  like  those  threads  of  gossamer 
That  tremble  through  the  brilliant  atmosphere 
At  sultry  mid-day,  glittering  as  they  float ; 
But  o'er  the  weak  subjected  world,  their  tracks. 
Fertile  in  vice  and  misery,  have  wound 
Like  crimson  streamlets  o*er  a  field  of  snow, 
While  men  stood  wondering  at  each  villain-pace. 
Who  ever  traced  the  deep  perturbing  thoughts 
That  through  one  bosom  forced  their  fiery  w^ay  ; 
Who  ever  marked  the  lava-springs  of  pride 
Bubbling  amidst  the  Eden. of  the  soul. 
In  their  first  murmuring  rise,  and  shooting  thence. 
Swelling  as  rivers  swell,  as  farther  on 
They  roll  their  widening  waters,  and  has  not 
Seen  scenes  inimical  to  human  bliss  ? 
Man  is  a  peaceful  being  while  beyond 
The  circle  of  his  soul  lus  thoughts  stray  not 
To  seek  for  approbation ;  while  he  looks 
With  unsoliciting  eye  on  those  around, 
And  cares  not  what  they  think ;  but  if,  perchance. 
Fame  with  her  golden  wings  come  flitting  by, 
And  touch  his  spirit  with  her  mystic  wand. 
His  soul  becomes  a  demon ;  'tis  not  then 
Enough  if  God  and  conscience  do  approve 
The  unpremeditated  holy  act 
Of  love  or  charity — ^the  many-mouthed 
Headlong  impetuous  monster,  called  the  worlds 
Forsooth,  must  howl  applause,  or  darkling  hang 
His  joyless  eyelids.     Home,  and  homefelt  bliss 
Fade,  like  the  mirage,  firom  his  firozen  eye. 
He  enthronizes  Self — and  glory's  wing 
Hallows  the  gloomy  and  unnatural  fiend 
That  pants  beneath  it     'Us  not  greatness,  thus 
To  court  the  dreary  apotheosis 
Which  rises  from  the  breath  that  knows  us  not. 
Which  never  lives  in  any  heart,  but  runs 
Olibly  from  tongue  to  tongue — a  pestilent  gust ! 
The  great  is  he  who  in  the  searching  eyes 
Of  family  and  friends  erects  the  shrine 
Of  grandeur  undestroyed  by  intimate  looks. 
By  long,  unprejudiced,  undazzled  hours 
Of  social  converse.    If  the  soul  from  thence 
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Shoot  out  itB  rays,  and  brighten  at  its  source/ 
And  charm  the  narrow  circle  into  awe 
We  call  domestio— -4t  m  great : — the  world 
Will,  must  admire.     Its  rein  of  adamant 
Curbs  not  the  breathings  of  impetuous  thought 

Men  sanctify  the  geniua  they  approve, 
And  yet  would  be  ^Euniliar  with  their  idol : 
But  genius  is  a  solitary  thing, 
And  courts  not  vulgar  converse ;  harbours  not 
The  dim  illusions  that  do  sweeten  life ; 
Lives  in  the  smile  of  no  one ;  even  in  crowds 
Feels  something  incommunicable  swell 
Its  bosom  and  surround  its  stnu^^g  heart. 
As  if  it  swam  in  fire.     Prometheus  1 
Thy  vulture  was  the  prototype  of  him 
Who^  life's  'swift-flitting  images  among^ 
Protrudes  his  turbulent  glance  beyond  the  grave. 
And  o'er  the  dread  inviolable  gloom 
That  wraps  the  workings  of  the  Infinite  Mind 
Hovers ;  and  feels  prerogatives  of  life 
Which  others  dream  not  of.    This  is  not  bliss, 
Buf  'tis  a  something  higher,  purer ;  and 
He  who  has  felt  it,  even  amid  the  pangs 
It  spreads  throughout  his  being,  would  not  take 
Myriads  of  common  years  in  recompense. 
To  think  without  a  fetter,  to  expound 
The  laws  unchanging,  incorruptible, 
The  interminable  imiverse  that  sway. 
As  easily  as  man's  predestined  will 
His^  muscular  frame ;  to  see  the  awful  Spirit 
Presiding  over  all,  apportioninff 
To  every  atom  its  eternal  round, 
Changes,  migrations,  metamorphoses. 
Motion  and  rest  alternate ;  and  to  feel 
Some  hidden  link  'tween  all  this  mighty  £rame 
And  that  inexplicable  sentient  thing 
That  lives  within  us,  is  an  ecstasy, 
A  bold  compression  of  unending  tin^e 
Into  one  instant ;  an  unspeakable 
Imperishable  attribute  of  soul, 
A  quintessence  of  life,  that  in  compare 
The  glory  of  the  world  must  vanish.    All 
Shall  perish,  as  the  forms  of  earth  that  rise 
On  Fings  ephemeral  to  meet  the  sun 
That  witnesses  their  birth  and  sepulture; 
But  thought,  and  that  which  nourishes  and  gives 
Forms  to  its  creatures,  with  eternity, 
Wandering  or  fixed,  coeval  must  remain. 
Should  we  then  covet  fEtme,  which  follows  not 
The  best  part  of  our  being,  but  on  earth 
lives  in  a  breftth|  or  feides  fi^m  memory  ? 
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NEW  ORGANIZATION  OF  THB  EAST  INDIA   COMPANT*8   AEKT; 

To  the  EdUwr  of  the  Qrimial  HtrmkL 

SiK»  Cheltenham,  Feh.  12, 1824; 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  make  any  apology  for  requesting  yon^ 
tbroogh  the  medium  ti  your  excellent  Journal,  to  allow  me  to  offer  t0 
the  public,  and  those  m<ure  immediately  concerned,  a  few  obsenrationf 
on  the  present  scheme  of  re-organizing  the  East  India  Company's  AnDjf 
of  Bengal^  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

When  I  consider  the  vast  importance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  Tieir^ 
of  Hindoostanto  England,-— of  that  empire,  whose  magnificence  exdted 
the  ambition  of  an  Alexander,  and  whose  riches  almost  satiated  tb» 
avarice  of  a  Nadir  Shah,— ^  that  country  whose  territory  is  so  extensive^ 
and  whose  resources  so  inexhaustible,  and  which  now,  by  a  wonderfiil 
courae  of  events,  has  been  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain^  t 
tiemUe  under  the  apprehension  that  some  error  of  policy,  some  mistaken 
conduct,  some  blind  perseverance  in  destructiTe  measures,  on  the  part  of 
the  GoYemment,  either  Military  or  Civil,  should  wrest  the  sceptre  bom, 
oar  hands>  and  undo  the  work  of  ages. 

No  matter  whether  I  have,  or  have  not,  an  immediate  interest  iu^m 
re-organizing  of  the  Army  in  the  Presidencies  above  alluded  to.  I  am  a 
well-wisher  to  my  country, 'and,  as  a  citizen  of  the  British  empire,  I  shall 
feel  myself  justified  in  passing  my  observations,  and  possibly  my  cen- 
sures, upon  this  intended  system.  At  a  &ture  period  I  may  Ml  myidf 
obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  to  a  survey  of  every  brittch  «C 
the  East  India  Company's  Service  and  Establishments,  at  home  -and 
almwd;  but  at  present  my  observations  shall  be  confined  to  the  orga]i]Mi»> 
lion  of  the  three  Engineer  ooips  in  particular. 

It  may  possibly  be  unlmown  to  many  of  your  readers,  that,  abonft 
thirty  yean  back,  violent  discussions  occurred  between  the  Court  eC 
Directors  and  the  Company's  Army,  on  the  sulyect  of  their  rank  and 
promoden.  Both  parties  fcnr  some  time  obstinately,  and  therefore  ineip 
fectoaUy,  contended  at  a  distance,  till  at  length  the  Army,  finding  that  a 
contest  carried  on  between  parties  separated  by  such  a  wide  exttet-e£ 
ocean,  availed  them  nothing,  howi^ver  just  dieir  cause,  determined  t^ 
come  to  closer  quarters,  and  deputed  an  officer  from  each  of  the  thnaa 
PresideDotes  to  form  a  committee  in  London. 

On  die  arrival  of  the  delegated  officers  at  the  India  House,  the  Coot 
refused  to  aoknowledge  them.  Thwarted  for  a  time,  but  not  confounded* 
their  next  application  was  to  the  British  Govenimeat ;  where^  having 
made  known  the  object  of  their  mission,  they  obtained  both  a  hearing 
and  justice.  Mr.  Dvodas,  the  leading  Minister  of  the  day,  warmly  in- 
Ssffened  in  dieir  favour,  ajid,  through  his  exertimis,  the  Army  obtained 
anadmowiedgmentof  the  justice  of  their  claims,  by  all  their  wishes  be- 
ing conceded  tp. 

A  complete  change  was  now  effected  in  every  branch  of  the  Camh> 
pany's  Service,  but  in  none  m<^e  so  than  in  the  Ordnance  depait»on>< 
The  cadets  for  tiie  Artilleiy  and  Engineers,  previously  selected  by  th* 
local  governments  in'  India  from  the  general  list  of  Infantry  cadeSs^ 
weie  dieacefor^  to  be'trained  and  educa^  in  the  Royal  Milhaiy  AjDar 
demy  at  Woolwich,  and  the  corps  of  Engineers  of  the  three  Prostdeodsg 
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were  eacb  to  consist  oi  precisely  the  same  number  of  officers  of  eyerj 
thjoky  for  the  ayowed  purpose  of  securing,  as  far  as  lies  widiin  the  com* 
pass  of  human  means,  equal  promotion  to  the  whole. 

Th^se  memorable  changes  were  effected  in  1796.  Since  that  period, 
you  well  know,  Sir,  the  Company's  territories  have  been  greatly  extend- 
ed. Their  Ciril,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Medical  Establishments,  thehr  Ca- 
Tahy,  Infentry,  and  Artillery,  ought  to  have  been  all  augmented  in  the 
same  proportion.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  have  been  doubled,  and 
others  trebled ;  but,  strange  to  relate,  one  of  the  most  important  C4!>rp6  in 
the  Army,  the  Engineer,  has  been  oreiiooked,  although  its  duties  have, 
"without  doubt,  increased  in  an  equal  ratio  to  the  duties  of  the  rest  of  the 
Service.  Instead  of  augmenting  the  Engineer  corps  in  proportion  to 
these  increased  duties,  officers  from  other  branches  of  the  army,  in  num- 
bers equal  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  whole  three  Engineer  corps, 
have  been  called  from  their  respective  regiments,  to  perform  diAi^  for 
which  they  were  not  intended,  and  which  should  have  fallen  exclusively 
to  the  Engineers.  In  consequence,  these  officers  have  reaped  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  more  rapid  promotion  of  their  own  corps,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Engineer  appointments  likewise. 

This  is  not  in  unison  with  the  regulations  of  1796, — it  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  intention  of  those  regulations — 

—  Nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  dispar  sibi  — . 

It  is  indeed  a  manifest  absurdi^,  and  a  gross  injustice; — ^because,  if 
location  and  training  be  requisite  to  form  engineer  offioen,  their  num- 
bers ought  in  common  sense  to  have  been  increased  in  proportion  to  their 
duties,  and  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  other  military  corps; 
but  if  education  and  training  be  not  requisite^  it  is  absurd  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  forming  an  engineer  corps  at  all.  Why  not  take  all  the  officers 
ftota  other  branches  of  the  service,  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  engtneer 
duties,  as  well  as  a  part?  Why  select  the  engineer  officers  horn  those 
cadets  who  have  passed  the  best  public  examination  at  the  Academy,  os 
a  reward  of  merit y  blazoned  forth  by  the  Court  of  Directois  at  thepabUc 
examinations  in  the  Academy,  and  in  the  public  orders  to  the  Axmy  in 
India  ?  It  is  a  gross  ii^ustice ;  for,  by  the  repeated  augmentations  of  the 
etfvalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  and  by  other  causes,  the  engineer  corps 
have  been  greatly  superseded  in  every  rank,  and  all  participation  in  the 
general  augmentation  of  the  service,  the  consequent  retiring  penstoo  for 
lifei  and  the  stipends  from  the  military  fund  .to  their  widows  aoMl  childreo, 
all  of  which  depend  entirely  upon  rank  and  promotion,  and  not  on  length 
0f  service,  have  been  withheld  £rom  them. 

There  have  been,  and  are  now,  c>ap(ains  of  engineen  of  the  same 
ataiiding  in  the  service  as  the  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  odier  branches 
of  the  Army,  and  majors  of  the  same  standing  as  colon^  of  regiments 
or  brigades.  There  have  been  majors  of  engineers,  who.  have  redied  in 
despair  after  forty  and  forty-two  years  service,  on  the  pittance  of  21QL 
per  annum,  whilst  officers  of  other  branches  of  the  Army  have  retired  after 
a  less  lengUi  of  service  with  the  rank,  pay,  and  off-reckonings  of  a  colonel 
amottnting  to  about  1300/.  per  aimum. 

-:  Repeated  representations  of  these  facts  have  been  made  to  the  Courts 
md  the  local  governments  have  as  often  solicited  in  vain  an  attgrnent^tioii 
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gi  ^le  Edgiaeer  carps;  till  at  leogth  Lord  Hastings  added  two  nu^n/ 
two  captaing,  and  two  subalterns  to  the  Bengal  c<Mrps;  but  ereii  that 
small  increase  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  In  this  state  of 
things  the  Engineer  officers  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  long  talked 
of  plan  for  re-organizing  the  whole  Indian  Army.  They  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  suf^posed  moral  certainty,  that  the  reg^ations  of  1796, 
80  just  and  equitable  in  themselves,  obtained  by  such  extraordinary  efforts^ 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  highest  executive  power  in  the  langdom, 
were  now  about,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  to  be  acted  upon ;  but  alas !  it 
seems  their  expectations  are  to  be  wofully  disappointed ;  the  last  bud  of 
hope  is  to  be  blighted ;  and  they  are  to  find  theinselves  actually  in  a  worse 
utuation  than  before. 

By  the  new  plan,  only  a  few  oflicers  of  the  inferior  ranks  are  added  in 
unequal  portions  to  each  Engines  corps ;  one  of  the  field  officers  added 
by  Lord  Hastings  to  the  B^agal  corps  is  cancelled  by  the  Court,  and  not 
one  field  officer  has  been  added  to  the  Madras  corps,  nor  to  that  of  Bom- 
bay! So  that  the  old  j^n,  established  in  1796,  of  equalizing  the  three 
Engineer  corps,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  equal  promotion  to 
each,  is  altogether  abandoned  by  the  new  scheme  of  1824 ;  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn,  how,  if  in  1796  equal  corps  gave  equal  promotions,  Ui  1824 
equal  promotion  is  to  result  Irom  unequal  corps.  To  me  it  appears  at 
present  a  most  marvellous  inconsistency.  Yet  this  is  not  all.  Sir.  Pre- 
viously to  the  new  scheme,  the  ratio  of  the  field  officers  of  the  Infantry  to^ 
the  officers  of  the  infisrior  ranks,  was  as  1  to  8 ;  in  the  Engineers  as  1  to  5; 
and  yet  the  promotion  of  the  Engineer  corps  has  been  always  the  slowest. 
By  the  new  scheme,  the  Infantry  and  Engineers  are  to  be  alike,  one  field 
officer  to  seven  officers  of  the  inferior  ranks : — ^thus  the  prospect  of  pro- 
motion will  be  considerably  increased  in  the  Infantry,  whilst  the  prospect 
of  promotion  in  the  Engineers  will  be  materially  retarded,  and  conse- 
quently the  Engineer  officer  be  superseded  more  than  ever. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  the  promotion  of  the  Infantry, 
<Mr  of  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  is  too  r^id.  I  know  from  experi-* 
ence  in  my  own  family  that  it  is  not.  It  is  jnerely  contended  that  what- 
ever be  the  promotion  of  one  branch  of  the  service,  the  like  promotion 
should  be  secured  to  the  other  branches,  by  every  practicable  means.. 
Neither  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  shadow  of  blame  is  meant  to  be  cast 
on  the  Coiuct  of  Director;  they  are,  individually,  ni^ost  worthy  and  Ixk 
nourable  men ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  they  are  judges  of  military^ 
matters.  The  pursuits,  the  habits  of  life,  the  modes  of  education  of  most 
of  them,  totally  disqualify  &em  for  such  an  office.  Some  few,  indeed, 
have  be^  bred  up  in  th4  lervice  in  India,  and  it  is  believed  one  or  two 
have  been  officers  in  th#  Company's  Army,  but  the  constitution  of  the 
ladia  House  does  not  allow  even  dbose  two  to  transact  the  military  busi- 
ness .befi>re  the  Court  That  is  managed  by  the  Military  Secretary,  who 
is  alone  acquainted  with  the  details. 

I  should  be  soriy  to  accuse  any  individual,  or  any  number  of  individuals, 
bdongbg  to  this  department,  of  designed  misconduct;  a  misconceptioa 
of  sul^ects  will  lead  men  into  strange  fantasies,  and  prejudice  will  warp 
the  strongest  mind,  and  influence  men  of  the  purest  intentions  to  commit 
actions  of  the  most  flagrant  inconsistency;  in  such  causes  as  these  I  should 
"wuk  to  seek  for  the  motive  ci  the  conduct  of  those  individuals,  who  have 
fnun^  the  scheme  for  the  new  organization  of  the  Engineer  corps  (tf  Ae 

OriitU.  Hiraidj  V0I.U  3  R 
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ipdaiiA  Aaj.  •  -  But,  Sir,  my  remarks  hate  alueady  occupied  toa  aMch 
epeee,  and,  beggUig  therefore  to  postpone  the  further  considesatioa  pf  this 
spl^jeet  to  a  fdtare  Number,  I  remain  your  obedieat  aewant,        C ato* 


'      MEASURES  FOR  RETARDING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

&K,  Pootek,  Fehruary  W,  I83i. 

Ik  days  <£  yore,  when  a  yoimg  man,  (fer  I  hm%  passed  my  grand 
^t^Umtctedc,)  I  took  some  interest  in  the  questions,  then  warndy  agitated, 
respeedag  ^  admini^ration  ef  the  British  GoFemment  in  the  East 
ladies,  and  its  probable  influence  on  the  eoadition  of  the  Orienitals.  I 
I  Had,  howeyer,  for  many  yeurs,  ceased  to  indulge  my  curiosity  in  that 
,  direction,  from  a  not  um'easonable  despair  of  making  any  discoreries 
gitttifying  to  humamty,  among  the  records  of  Oriental  superstition  and 
Earopean  avarice. 

You  have  lot^y  recalled  my  attention  to  a  iong-neglected  subject. 
^o  sooner  was  i  attracted  to  the  Oriektal  Heaald,  thcui  I  obseinred 
its  intreduotory  sentence  <ad<^pted  from  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton,  tiiat 
charming  treatise,  which  instructed  my  youth,  and  is  no  infi^uent 
companion  of  my  age.  There  must,  I  concluded,  be  among  the  dwdlers 
in  British  India,  not  merely  those  whom  the  "  auri  saora  fames''  has 
/«ent  thither,  the  ravenous  birds  of  passage,  and  their  helpless  prey ; 
there  must  be  redly  a  people,  to  whom  a  Herald  can  be  sent,  under 
such  an  audiority. 

Proceeding  through  a  few  pages,  I  dtscorered,  by  language  stronger 
than  words,  the  speech  of  actions,  that  **  Mr.  John  Adam,  the  late  tem- 
porary Governor  Genersd  of  India,"  was  <^  the  same  o{»mon ;  though, 
according  to  the  very  plain  remark,  ^at  ^^  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man*s  poison,"  our  feelings,  on  maldng  the  discovery,  appearto  have  dif- 
fered materially.    The  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Adam,  lately  **  drest  in  not 
a  little  brief  authority,**  indeed  forcibly  brought  to  my  recollection  what 
is  written  concerning  another  **  temporary  Governor  General,''  to  \diom 
he  will  allow  himself  to  be  inferior,  yet  who  must  vacate  his  government 
as  surely  as  Mr.  John  Adam  has  le^  Calcutta,  whenever,  universally , 
"Truth  shall  be  in  the  field."    The  other  Governor  General  to  whom 
J  refer,  is  no  less  a  personage  than  "  the  Deyll "  of  "  the  Revelation,** 
-  wiiom   the  author  of  -that  sublime  book  describes  (chap.  xii.  \2f,}  aa 
'  *^  havintr  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  thlt  he  hadi  but  a  shoit 
time. 

I  must,  however,  here  quit  this  exalted  personage,  willing  to  *'  renounee 
the  devil  and  all  Ids  works,"  and  confine  myself  to  Ae  nughty  works  ^ 
a  "  temporary  Govemor^General,"  possesdng  only  Ae  attnbutes  of  hu- 
manity. What  he  has  accompUshed  in  "  a  short  time,"  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  described  (p.  134,)  with  most  accurate  conciseness.  Nor  can^  I 
mention  that  learned  gentleman,  ^without  acknowledging  the  peculiftr 
gratification  afforded  me  by  his  aigument  and  his  elequaftoe,  £rom  a  re- 
collection of  our  fjBsociations  in  ^gland,  as  politicai  refonners,  in  ftr 
eaitier  days.  One  passage,  indeed,  of,  or  rather  foUowii^;,  Mr.  Fergpus- 
fon's  speech,  I  must  be  aUowed  to  regret,  as  qidle  unworthy  of  him«    I 
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i<eftr  to  p.  IS&,  where  be  cmidesoeii^s  U>  ^e  p<K>r  profsasiontd^jKi^j  of 
attempting  to  conciliate  a  judge,  by  aBserdng  **  diat  no  friend  to  ^be 
liberty  of  the  pfess"  would  have  indulged  in  a  natiiiiai  and  just,  though 
pliably  a  loud  expression  6f  applause,  on  heaiihg  it  well  defended. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  justly  attributed  to  the  **  temporary  Governor 
€^era)."  a  son  of  this  intimate  friend  and  fond  admirer  of  Fo^,  the 
aecoibplmment  of  a  project,  which,  if  Lord  Hastings  entertained,  h^ 
had  not  the  rigorous  perseverance  to  execute.  It  was  lefl  to  constitute 
Ae  glory  of  Mr.  John  Adiam's  brief  supremacy,,  to  set  up  us  paramount 
tliroughout'  British  India,'  not  the  **  law  of  England,**^  nor  **  even  of 
France,"  where  the  Bourbons  y^t  sigh  in  vain  for  the  good  times  of 
Lotds  h  Grand,  but  the  law  of  Constantinople  or  St.  Petersbtilrgh ;  of, 
according  to  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  a  **  Russian  liberty  of  the  preSs,"-^^ 
the  liberty  of  flattering  govemoFs,  aaad  panegyrizing  all  the  acts  of 
government. 

Yet,  posnhly;  MAr.  Johu  Adam  might  have  designed  t<r  compliment  the 
Toyal  House  of  Brunswick,  by  taking  a  hint  from  the  paternal  goVetn- 
ttent  of  electoral  Hmiovbiv  now  exited  into  a  kingdiom.  -  Amoiig  some 
pdiiticarcuHodbierof  1794,  F  find*  the  Mowing  ardd^,  thinsltttfed  fsotk 
iherJena  Jottnml:'^ 

Utoover,  Jimharlf  18,  1794.— The  ♦*'de«lructrrc  poison  of  ittopionsmfldeHij^, 
irrdigioil,  anci  aU  liccintkiutBteFS,'*  u>  use  the  ^^1  knimn  Mpr€«dODft  of  the  Aiig«- 
biifg  Vicomt,  bag  been  of  lale  powerfully  sfN^^  ibrou|[h  oar  countryy  probi£l^ 
by  meaus  ik  circulating  libraries,,  book-^ubs,  (budierverleibungsaDstatteaK 
readlne'  societies,  and  clubs  for  periodical  publications.  To' remedy  this  evil^ 
schf^tH^pit^Maals  have  been  made  to  the  ^jvertiment,  by  patriotic  men,  of  whicit 
tlie<tkree  ^hicipal  ate^  1;  dooksellert  sliairbe  obliged  tb  give  K  complete  an^utit 
of  every  book  before  tbey  expose  it  Xq  sa^e ;  Or,  3.  The  iBaoafera  of  reaitiog  sbcl- 
^es' shall  be  made  answerable  for  aU  books  acd  periodirai  pspers  they  permit  to 
Ve  circulated ;  or,  3'.  At  least  a  catalogue  vf  tlie  books  belonging  to  reading  60ci- 
^iSea- shall  be  seift  in  from  time  to  time.  The  last  was  immediately  riesblved,  and 
hmm^pOTS  the  folk>w1i»^  royad  Ordimmet  mpttthg  r^  dhtg  mditiavkd  ttPcuUtbig  Wmiett 
mthtjfim  miUtdfwm  dt8f>erscMl  tlmmglwmt- the  Whole  electorate. 

<  Offrre  the Tbiril.by the grace-of  God,  Ktas of  Great-Britain^ Fnmce,  aiuf 
Irelao^  defender  of  the  Faith,  Duke  of  BrunswickandLuneburg,  Arch-treaaiffer  ' 
aifd  Elector  of  the  holy  Koman  Empire^  Sic. 

*  The'  coDtinnal  Increase  of  reading  societies  aiiff'cfrculatlng  libi^arles,  a^  they 
libBFciattdj  reAtkrtf-'it'neii^sary  ihat^  such  e^fabli^nrteMSr  should  be  subjeet  to'a 
'Stricter  poU^ei 

*  We  find  ourselves,  on  this  accpnnt^  rooved  to  establish  and  ordaiD  as  folk>w»: 

'  1.  Air  antieuarians  (anti^tim-ti),  and  others  who  keep  libraries  for  readlng,^or^ 
lettltrg  out'bot^  for  hire,  sh^U,  immediately  aO^r  publication  of  this  ordinance^ 
d^tltef  tfe  tie  poHcfe-oiRce  of  the  placfe  where  !h«y'  reside,  m  complete  datalogtte  of 
aH-flMlererf  cf  xht  bfl«4te^a]idpaf*|rilleta  ffrtfaelr  libraries ;  and  shaH,  in  faCuft, 
oneveiy  occasion,  delitetfi*  a-8im^tor' catalogue  of' all *8Bdbi  books  a0d  panphl^ii 
as  they  at  any  time  purchase,  before  they  lend  them.  Whoever  refuses  this,  or 
letfds  a  book  or  i^amphTet  not  meutldned  in  the  catalogue,  shall  pay,  for  the  fir&t 
bflf^b^j-a-'  ftire  of'  ten  rix-doiMtrs  ^  ahd  f^r  Iht  sectmd,  a'dm^e  fine,  and  be  pi^ 
lAiltedfronrlcBdkig  boakk  anymaver;  -half  tbe'fteet^i'ge  ttrihe hrfevuMr. 

'  2{  All  mnuigefsof  rcadh%  societies  shall  likewise  bieoUigjed  to  deliver  t*^le 


poHce  office  of  the  piace  wbere  they  reside,  without  exception,  «nd  without  pleaof 
fl  privileged  court,  immediately  after  publication  of  this  ormAance,  a  .complete 
etrtMegftoe  of  tbe'bcoks'andnmmphietrat  present  cirirulatfiig,  urwhich^nrayberfe- 
after  dUtitaat,  is  tlielr«eeietie«  ^  atsfttbe^r  who  atfrgfitlty  of ^i«ftKalo»n«rgktt» 
sludl  pay,  without  excepti4»x>f  persons^a  ISne^of' twenty  rix«dollirt,lMtf  to^io 
theiAFormei:.  •  • 

*'  We  accordinrljr  command  all  our  police  officers  strictly  to  execute  the  above 
VsHlhfaitee,  to  sero  axopy  of  the  catalogues,  from  time  tcrtime-deliverMH^ir  tMb, 
to«wEiJUgency;  <ii»UiJltMtdiaitly  t»  fei»»6<iaii  mMm^  i*MltkiiKdi»  tlife«M4- 
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logfxes  at  are  known  to  be  dangerout,  or  are  probibhed ;  bat,  in  doubtful  cases 

to  apply  to  our  Regency  for  farther  instructions. 

*  Hanover,  the  19th  of  December,  1793.  (L.  S.) 

<  My  special  command  of  the  King  and  Elector,  r.  Kidmansegj^,  v.  Beulwitz, 

v.  Amaswaldt,  r.  Steinberg.  *  C.  L.  Hopsnes.' 

It  appears,  by  a  note  of  the  tnuoudator,  that  ^'  the  patriotic  men*'  men- 
ti<Hied  dlwye,  were  ^*  a  militarr  association  against  those  who  attempt  to 
enlighten  and  seduce  Ae  people  in  Germany.''  A  King  of  Great  Britain 
certainly  seems  out  of  place,  while  thus  denouncing  the  prosress  of  in- 
formation, like  a  Grand  Seignior^  or  a  Czax.  As  to  Mr.  John  Adam, 
he  has  happily  descended  from  his  short-liyed  deration ;  and  the  time, 
I  trust,  is  not  far  distant,  when  his  acts  will,  throughout  British  India, 
be  properly  appreciated.  Areopagiticus* 


ARMIBS  OP  THB  THREB  PBBSIDJSNCIBS. 

Bib,  Januaijt  1B24» 

I  beg  to  offer,  through  your  Journal,  a  few  remarks  on  the  rda* 
tire  rewards  of  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Annies,  for  their  re^ 
spectire  services  during  the  last  Mahratta  war.    It  appears,  by  Colonel 
filacker's  excellent  work,  that  the  loss  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Madras 
Army,  were,  in  the  proportion  to  those  in  the  Bengal  Army,  id)out  15  to  L 
At  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Madras  Government  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  about  one  fourth  more  territory  than  they  had  at  the 
commencement,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  troops  woidd  necessarily 
he  required  to  garrison  those  new  provinces.    Acooraingly  six  extra  bat- 
talions were  raked  to  do  the  duties  in  this  territory,  m  that  the  regular 
'imttalions  might  be  sent  to  the  newly-conquered  provinces.    At  the  ter- 
.mination  of  the  war,  it  was  believed,  that  those  six  extra  battalions 
would  have  been  officered  from  the  line,  and  the  Deccan  Army  allowed 
to  keep  possession  of  the  new  territory,  which  ^y  had  been  the  principal 
tigents  in  acquiring ;  when,  suddenly,  the  six  extra  battalions  were  ois* 
missed,  and  that  fine  division  of  the  Madras  Army,  at  Nagpore,  were 
sent  away  to  make  room  for  the  Bengal  Army,  which  had  been  viewing, 
£rom  a  distance,  the  different  scenes  during  the  war ;  and  only  acted  as 
an  Army  of  Observation.    Since  these  measures  have  been  adqyted,  they 
'91011^  find,  in  Bengal^  that  they  have  not  enough  of  troops  to  do  the 
^duties :  and  have  raised  four  additional  redments  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  force  sent  to  Nagpore.— If  there  had  be^  a  necessity  for  more 
troops,  the  Madras  Government  ought  to  have  kept  the  Nctgpore,  and  those 
six  extra  battalions,  which  were  dismissed,  (aft^  having  been  embodied 
several  years)  to  have  been  made  regular  regiments,  in  the  room  of  those 
additional  ones  raised  in  Bengal ;  I  have  not  the  least .  doubt  but  they 
would  have  answered  the  purpose,  just  as  well  as  any  troops  they  could 
have  nosed  in  Bengal,  to  keep  possession  of  the  newly-cont^^uered  pro- 
vinces.    By  this  mode  the  active  Army  would  have  been  hberally  re- 
warded for  their  arduous  services :  instead  of  which  the  Bengal  Army 
derives  all  the  advantages.    At  all  events  the  Coast  Army  ought  to  hare 
had  equal  advantages  with  the  Army  of  Bengal* 

The  Hon.  East  India  Company  are  incapable  of  unjust  partiality  i6 
any  one  of  their  different  Prendendes ;  I  am,  therefore^  convinced  tha( 
thismattwhasnererbeenmalKre/y  coiisideredby  them.    .     J«J-*-«  - 
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SoHrea  <f  tU  SdU^^  and  ik^  Gangm*^ 
Oar  continental  neighbours    are  fre- 
quently accused  of  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  new  discoveries  in 
drcumstanoes  long  well  known  to  us ; 
nor  arethev,  on  the  other  hand,  want- 
ing in  attributing  to  us  the  same  error, 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Asiatic 
Socie^  of  Ptois,  by  MM.  Saint  Martin 
andKlapiroth.  <*  The  manuscript  charts 
presented  to  the  society  by  M.  Lan- 
•dresse,  which  we  have  examined,  are 
derived  from  P^re  Tiefenthaler,  who 
jesided  for  a  considerable  time  in  In- 
dia.   Nearly  the  whole  of  them  have 
been  inserted  in  the  description  of  Hin- 
doostan,  published  by  Anquetil  Duper- 
roa.    As  thi»  is  a  £iot  which  may  ba 
easily  ascertained  by  all,  your  commit- 
tee will  not  dwell  long  upon  it  :  but  it 
conceives  that  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  remaric  that  the  true  source  of  the 
Si^edj,  which  issues  from  Lake  Man- 
safoar,  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  one  of 
these  maps  ;  ancf  that  the  late  M.  An- 
quetil has  figured  it  in  his  general  map 
of  the  course  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Go- 
gra,  in  which  he  has  retained  the  Per>- 
flian  legends  of  the  original  ^  Dtria  Set- 
ledj  theref  pendjib  reft,'!  which  signifies 
•—River  Setledj,  which  runs  towards  the 
Pendjftb.    From  this  it  may  be  seen 
that  this  river  was  known  in    1784, 
twenty-eight  years  before  it  was  visited 
1^  Mr.  Moorcroft.    The  honour  of  ren-  ^ 
derinff  it  I&nown  in  Europe  belonn, 
therefore,  to  the  Germans   and   uie 
French,  and  not  to  the  English,  who, 
at  present,  attribute  to  tfaemsdves  the 
mmt  of  this  discovery.     The  same  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges.    In  the  map  of  Pdre  Hefen- 
thaler  this  river  issues  from  Gangotri, 
iHiik  all  the  English  Geog^phers  con- 
tinued to  adopt,  till  1812,  th^  erroneous 
opinion  of  D'Anville,  wh(^  following 
the  Chinese  Jesuits,  made  fne  Gan^ 
tQ  issue  from  the  Lake  Lamka,  which 
is  situated  in  Western  Thibet. — ^Accord- 
ing to  the  great  geogra^y  of  the  dy- 
nasty Thai-Thsing,  which  now  rdgns 
in  Clnina,  the  lake  named  by  the  Hin- 
doos>  Manas-Sarovar  or  Mansaroar,  is 
balled,  in  the  Thibet  language,  Mapin- 
iBoii»  and  npt  Mapama,  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  charts  of  the  Jesuits.    From  this 
lake  issues  the  River  Langtcbou,  or 
Setledj,  which  runs  westwanls  to  pass 
through  Lake  Langa,  termed  Ravan- 
lirad  by  the  Hindoos,  Ths  |uaQ)kNi  b^ 


tween  the  two  lakes,  which  was^  gratot- 
tously  denied  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  doe% 
therefore,  actually  exist ;  and  the  ori- 
mary  source  of  the  Setledj  is  found  in 
Lake  Mansaroar,  and  not  in  Lake  Ra- 
vanbrad.  Your  committee  has  regarded 
it  as  just  to  the  learned  travellers  of 
France  and  Germany,  to  vindicate  their 
claims  to  the  merit  of  these  geographi- 
cal discoveries." 

NetitfoHndland  AtA«ry.— An  apparency 
trivial  circumstance  is  productive  of  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
time  to  the  persons  emploved  in  the 
Newfoundland  Fishery,  and  of  conse- 
quent expense  to  their  employers.  The 
continually  wet  and  cold  state  of  their 
bands,  and  the  injuries  to  which  they 
are  exposed  from  the  spines  and  fins  of 
the  fish,  render  the  fiishers  extremely 
liable  to  whitlows ;  and,  as  the  low  pro- 
fit of  the  fishery  induces  the  owners  to 
employ  only  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  individuals,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  the  most  effectual  means  of  keep- 
ing these  men  continually  in  a  fit  state 
for  work.  M.  Bergeron,  an  intelligent 
French  surgeon,  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  diseases  of  saflprs  at 
Newfoundland,  was  induced  to  ^pply 
leeches  to  the  affected  part  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  which  he  re- 
peated twice,  or  oftener  if  necessary, 
by  which  means,  and  the  application  of 
goulaid  water,  be  almostnniversally  pre- 
vented their  suppuration,  and  ensiled 
the  men  to  return  immediately  to  their 
woric.  Nature  seems,  indeed,  to  have  pla- 
ced the  remedy  by  the  side  of  the  disease, 
as  the  pools  near  the  princijml  fisheries 
abound  in  leeches,  of  a  species  different 
from  that  employed  in  Europe,  by  the 
absence  of  the  yellow  dorsal  lines.  M. 
Bergeron  proposes,  as  a  preventive  of 
this  troublesome  affection,  that,  instead 
of  the  woollen  gloves  with  leather  nalms 
now  worn  by  the  sailors,  they  should 
employ  gloves  of  leather  altogether ;  or 
at  least  tnatthe  extremities  t?  their  fin- 
gers should  be  comjfiet^  cased  in  lea- 
ther, suffidentlv  supple  to  allow  of  free 
motion,  but  which  would  guard  diem 
from  injury  by  foreign  substances. 

IMri.— Two  German  Naturalists, 
Drs;  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  have 
succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  as  far  as  Donrola,  the 
capital  of  Nubia,  from  which  nuice  they 
have  transmitted  toB^rlin  much  interest- 
ing information,  relative  to  the  nroduo* 
tioM  of  the  cowitry  »ttd  its  inhamtaatiy 
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and  alio  a  kr^  collection  of  objects  of 
KaturalHistvpy,  Jbc.-  They  are  amply 
fupplied  by  the  Pmssian  government 
.wi4»  tb«  ncccaiaiy  mtaae  for  facilitat- 
ing tbair  inquiries. 

StBtktkt  rf  CvudaUmpt^^thA  fbllow- 
ing  is  an  abstract  of  the  tables  publish- 
•d  on  this  subject  by  M.  Boyer  de  Pey- 
relaau.  Guadaloupe,  Marie  Galanle, 
Les  Saibtesy  La  Desirade,  and  a  part  of 
tha  Island  of  Sti  Martin  are  united  un- 
der the  same  govennnent,  and  ooutaan 
apopulaiion  of  109,404;  of  these,  12,fe02 
ara^  whites,  6.604  hte  men  of  colour, 
and  8r,9(;8  slaves.^The  number  of 
homes  is  2,350,  of  males  4,798,  of  oxen 
andcows  21 ,623,  and  of  sbeep  and  goals 
12^U  The  surface  of  these  islands  ra 
ettimated  at  112,015  earr£t,  39,489  of 
which  are  cultivated  as  follows :  in  sugar 
caoea  22,023,  in  coffiee  trees  5,330,  in 
cotton  trees  2,747,  in  cocoa  trees  108, 
and' in  manihoe,  &c.  9,281 .  Of  the  re- 
mainder, which  is  uncultivated,  27,991 
«arr^  are  waste,  €4,025  in  savannas, 
and  20,512  in  standing,  wood.— It  is 
estimated  that,  cultivtied  in  sugar 
cane,  the  eeni  ought  to  produce 
from-  four  to  five  thousand  weight  of 
fiii|ar  ;•  that  it  ought  to  support  fiom 
2,000  to  2,500  coffee  trees,  the  aver- 
age pr«>dt}ce  of  which  is  one  iiouod 
of  berries  to  each ;  and  that  {Janted 
with  cotton  or  cocoa  trees,  it  should 
produce  from  three  to  four  quintals  of 
cotton,,  or  from  tea  to^fteen  quintals  of 
coooa.^'The  22,023  'carr&,  however, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  produce  onK  60,000  hogsheads, 
of  the  weiffht  of  from  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds  each  ;  they  are  divided  into  509 
plantation^  and  employ  from  35,000  to 
36,000  slaves,*  U2  water*milU,  222 
wind* mills,  and  197  machine-mills^— 
The  coflfte  jdantations-  produce  only 
3^000,000  pounds^eigfat  ofcoffee  j  they 
are  in  number  1,4^4,  and  empluy 
16,000  slaves.  711  cotton  plantatioiis 
furnish  600,000  pounds ;  and  23  oDooa 
plantations  about  100,000  pounds.  The 
number  of  the  itmainidg.  plantations 
is-  263.-^ The  experts  of  1820  wer«, 
.5,104^878  peuods  of  day^  ^vgar, 
37,791,36^  pounds  of  lafw  sugar, 
.2^75^895  pounds  uf  ooeoa,  132,066 
pounds  of  cotton,  102,252  gallons  qi 
nuB,  and568  pounds  of  ctoTes,  valued  al- 
together at  16,989,808.^tMCi.  Themun- 
l)er  ofvess^  employed  was  123,  the  ton* 
nage  29,477,  and  die  crews  H803.  The 
imports-  in  the  same  year  aroounted-to 
12,030,270>aiiM.  In  1821  the  eaporta 
had  increased  to  19;376,688^nmct|  aad 
iheoPBorU  were  only  9,33^9^/r«tMi» 


The  number  of  vessels  received  into  the 
port  was  no,  of  wlhieh  42  were  from 
bordeaux,  23  firom  Havre,  19  from 
Haates,  and  13  ttotm  Maraeilles  ^  the 
jiumber  of  those  which  cleared  out  ftem 
it  was  145.  Besides  this,  th^  anauajk 
ly  exchange  about  1,200/M)0  gaUona 
of  syrup  for  dried  cod  and  other  previ* 
sious.  The  taxes,  both  direct  aad  iar 
dtrect,  are  regulatttd,  as  at  Martiniqpe^ 
by  the  Governors,  and  are  levied  on  tlyi 
same  objects.  They  produce  1,789,498 
frmi4»y  wbidi  wi^  1,300,000/nmcf  fur- 
nished by  the  metropolis,  makes  the 
total  revenue  3,089 ,492^aiics.  The  ge- 
neral and  local  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  2,978,737 /nmcr;  consequently  theHa 
remains  an  excess  of  revenue  amountinf 
to  110,755yr«iMt. 

SfUlVi  Ccptivily  m  the  Grmt  Jkamtif 
4/Hca. — ^Alesander  Scott  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Ifontecuma*  which  was  loet 
in  '1816  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  between 
Cape  Non  and  Cape  Bo|ador.  He  foil 
into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Tuboriet^ 
by  wfaem  he  i»as  sold  to  an  old  maii^ 
wbo'was  poperlnr  to  set  out  on  a  dia^ 
tant  pilgrimage.  Attending  on  his  mar- 
tei',  ue  cMssed  arid  plains,  and  coon^ 
tries  irrigated  by  streams,  and*  alter  a 
joumc}'-  of  seventeen  days,  arrived  in  the 
diatrict  of  £1  Ghiblab,  which  is  border- 
ed-ou  the  west  by  the  sea*  He  auppoaes 
that  at  this  time  he  was  200  miles  from 
the  place  from  whence  he  set  out»  and 
about  20  miles  from  the  oceaU';  the 
tempests  of  whirhwere  heard'wben'tbe 
wind  was  in  that  direction.  At  the  end 
ofem^fal  motuhs^e  resumed  Hi?  route, 
Main-  crossing  sands  and  fbrests,  in 
\riiiQh  he  imderwent  all>  the  f^gnea 
and  privations  of  the  desert.  In  thk 
manner  he  ttrnveUcd-  for  neaiiy  tfane. 
montfaa^inthe  saaw  dtrsctien,  pawing 
by  minesof  Bulphnnaiduf  salt,aiMi  iwaaa 
ingpwiith  numetouaammalswhicbappeafe- 
Aot^to-differfrtm  those  of  Egypti  and 
atlenrih  arrived  at  EiSharag^  wbeae 
the  tribe  Or  Gbebeta  iNis  eacawpsd. 
After  some  stay  here,  thev  pKooeeded 
to  anSmmenseiake^4»Ued&marTicb; 
thebordera  of  itbich  are  inhabited  hf 
tlie2aebah,  who  do  not  beMcue  intMe- 
hamaied.  They  spewlrAirabiclikaidltb^ 
other  people  whieh  he  met  with  id  tile 
Desert,  and  akoviake  use  of  an  adioa^ 
called  SeUecbi  Uv  was  inftnteed  % 
hiriirmi|wfaMnhui<liiin  e»a»ad,totiife 
aoiilhy  an  «3ilensifve  saltsea^  aBd»iwit 
4)r< coiisiderafale  traAo,  to  wlileh.lbay 
ItavetbenamAofBanmhvye  WfaeMhe 
oercmeniea  d  tfaa-pHgrimafeweragoaJi' 
iifttted;  he  rettaced  bis  s««p«,  andAff^ 
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rtacbing  Mo|^adore»  f^pom  whence  the 
English  Consal  provided  him  wilh  a 
passage  to  England. 
-  Sof&jf  cf  TraoMen, — ^A.  new  society 
ha&  been  established  at  Liverpool  un- 
der the  above  title,  the  meinbers  of 
which  are  to  be  chosen  onlpr  from  such 
persons  as  have  visited  distant  coun* 
tries  for  the  purposes  of  information^ 
as  wdll  on  science  in  genend  as  in  Na- 
toral  History,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  this  society  will  introduce  to  the 
world  much  valuable  information , 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  been 
lost  for  want  of  a  proper  vehicle  for 
publication. 

En€ke*s  Comet, — A  most  singularly 
correct  calculation  of  the  wanderings 
of  one  of  ^these  eccentric  bodies  bas 
lately  occurred.  The  period  of  the  re- 
volution of  the  comet  of  Encke  has 
been  c^culated  at  1264  days,  and  M. 
Rumker,  computing  from  a  comparison 
of  its  several  appearances,  announced 
that  he  had  little  hopes  of  its  being 
seen  in  Europe  in  1822,  as  before  June 
M  would  be  extremely  faint,  and  near 
the  horizon;  but  that  in  S.  fat.  34<^,  in 
the  beginning  of  that  month,  it  would 
be  2A^  above  the  horizon,  at  sunset,  and 
would  then  be  as  bright  as  a  star  of 
the  fourth  magnitude.  So  accurate 
was  this  calculation,  that  on  his  voy- 
age to  New  South  Wales  he  discover- 
3  the  comet  on  the  2d  of  June,  at 
Paramatta,  in  33«  48'  45«  Sguth  lat. 
For  this  accurate  calculation  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  noints  of  astrono- 
my, M.  Rumker  was  honoured  with  the 
astronomical  medal  of  De  la  Lande, 
which  was  presented  to  hfrn  by  the 
French  Institute,  having  been  made 
double  this  year  for  the  express  pur-, 
pose  of  rewarding  his  merit. 

Periodical  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Baro- 
Mwter.— Col.  Wright.  Member  of  the 
Ceylon  Literary  and  Apicultural  So- 
ciety, is  said  to  have  discovered  that 
vHthin  the  troj^cs  the  mercury  rises 
and  falls  twice  within  21  hours,  with 
aoch  regularity,  as  to  affotd  almost 
an  opportunity  of  measuring  the  lapse 
of  time  by  this  instrument. 

OmttfcolflgyofNifponl.— General  Hard- 
wrcke  has  recently  preisented  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  of  London,  eighty- 
fire  skins  of  birds  firom  Nepaul,  many 
of  which  are  of  extreme  rarity.  Se- 
iferei  of  them  exhibit  forms  entirely 
new  to  the  Zoologist,  and  are  hiffhlV 
interesting,  as  presenting  links  which 
l)ate  hitherto  been  wanting  between 
several  of  the  established  croupes  in 
this  department  of  Natural  History. 
K  is  t^  be  hoped  that  tome  Natundist, 


ot  oompetent  abilities,  vUl  undertake 
the  task  of  describing  them,  and  thus 
repay  to  the  East  the  debt  we  owe  for 
the  treasures  in  this  and  other  branchea 
of  Natural  History,  which  are  contaou- 
ally  pouring  in  upon  us  from  that  fier- 
tile  portion  of  the  Empire. 

Imects  rf  Mituinn.-— The  collection  of 
insects  which  was  imported  into  £ng-« 
land  from  Madras  in  the  summer  of 
last  year,  deservedly  raakM  among  the 
most  splfindid'cablnets  which  hara  ever 
been  submitted  for  sale  in  this  country* 
The  insects  throughoat  were  extapeme- 
ly  beautiful,  and  the  Lepidoptera  had 
been  invariably  bred  Arom  the  Chrysalis 
by  the  collector,  who  well  merited  the 
liberal  prices  which  the  perfection  of 
the  specimens  commanded.    SeveraLdT 
them  were  also  new.     Among  these 
was  a  new  genus  of  Caratnd^,  approach- 
ing to  Sphodrus ;   a  new  genus  (speci- 
men unique^  of  SUphiadtSj  (a  faomy  oi 
great  rarity  w  tropical  cUoiates)  inter- 
mediate between  Necrodes  and  Oiceop- 
toma,  having  the  antenne  of  the  one 
with    the    abbreviated   eljrtra   of  the 
other ;  a  fine  species  of  Hydrous  ;  and 
a    most   splendid   species  of  Acheta* 
Several  specimens  ot  the  very  rare  ge- 
nus Horia  were  also  in  the  collection^ 
which  was  altogether  calculated  to  stl* 
mutate  to  exertions  the  Entonudogists 
of  the  East.    It  is,  however,  to  be  re« 
gretted  that  the  Lepidoptera  were  not  ac- 
companied by  drawings  at  least,  if  not 
preserved  specimens,  of  their  larrc^ 
which,  in  the  present   state   of  our 
knowledge,  are  of  such  high  import- 
ance   in    the    formation    of  generic 
eroupes.    This  would  have  be«i  ren- 
dering an  essential  service  to  the  science 
at  lai^,  and  would  have  been  easy  of 
execution  wheo  the  larvs  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  collector.    We  trust 
that,  though  this  opportunity  has  been 
lost,  others  will  be  mund^  and  will  not 
be  neglected. 

Omiihorynchm. — The  spurs,  with 
which  the  males  of  these  animals  are 
armed,  have  generally  been  consider- 
ed as  conveying  into  the  wounds,  made 
by  them,  a  poisonous  liquor,  the  eflSects 
of  which  were  extremely  deleterious* 
This,  however,  has  been  proved  to  be 
erroneous  by  M.  Van  der  Hoeven  (Nor* 
Act  Acad.  CsBsar.  leop.— carol.  Sic* 
vol.  xi.)  In  the  spur  of  the  0.  rt^ 
there  exists  neither  canal,  nor  veside^ 
nor  orifice  ^  in  the  0.  paradaxui,  on  tiie 
contrarv,  it  is  pierced,  but  it  has  na 
internal  canaL  The  spurs,  he  coor- 
ceives,  may  probably  be  worn  andnst 
the  grouna,  and  thus  wound  wtm  la* 
fiammalion^  ft  coounon  consequeace  of 
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all  unclean  iiMtrumeuts.  If  these  aoi- 
inals  are,  indeed,  furnished  with  ve- 
iH>nious  organs,  they  must  he  sought 
for  in  the  gland  which  is  situated  on 
the  thigh,  and  is  as  large  as  the  sub- 
'  maxillary  gland  in  man. 

'  Whit$  J/Teoacuanfta.— The  rooU  of  se- 
veral species  of  Cynanchum  are  used, 
under  this  name,  as  emetics  in  Asia. 
Among  these,  M.  Lemaire  Lisaucourt 
enumerates  the  C  vomiLorhtm  of  La- 
marck, CC  Ipecacuanha  of  Vahl)  emr 
ployed  at  Coromandel;  the  C.  tcmeit' 
totum  (Vahl)  at  Ceylon ;  and  the  C. 
matiritianum  of  Commerson,  at  the  Isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon.  The  White 
Ipecacuanha,  which  is  in  most  esteem 
at  Calcutta,  is  referred  to  the  C.  lesiga- 
turn  of  Valil ;  and  the  whole  plant  is 
stated  to  be  strongly  emetic 

Immeme  Lump  of  Ambergris, — We  ex- 
tract Uie  following  ttory  from  the  Bib  • 
liotbeque  Univereel  of  February  :— 
**  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  a 
sailor,  who  was  fatigued,  sat  himself 
down  on  .the  coast,  and  fell  asleep. 
He  was  much  surprised,  on  awaking, 
to  find  his  clothes  glued  to  the  seat 
-which  he  had  chosen;  but  he  dis- 
engaged  himself  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  circumstance.  The 
stnell,  however,  which  adhered  to  him, 
was  remarked  by  bis  compantons, 
who  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to 
the  phce,  and  bring  away  the  block 
on  which  he  had  resigned  himself  to 
sleep.  He  followed  this  advice,  and 
tbe  piece  of  amberfris,  after  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  has  at  length  been 
fioW  for  £2,300." 

Bis,  a  remedy  of  the  Bengal  Phtfsieians, 
An  article  in  tbe  Calcutta  Journal, 
by  a  non -medical  correspondent,  in- 
forms ns  ^at  this  remedy  is  the  poison 
of  the  Gokura  Suake,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Cobra  de  Capello,  or 
Hooded  Snake.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  employed  with  success  in  bad 
cases  of  fever,  in  Cholera  Morbus,  and 
in  other  desperate  cases  ;  and  the  fol  • 
lowinr  instance  is  cited  among  others 
in  which  this  medicine  was  employed* 
•*  The  extinction  of  the  vital  functions, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  limbs,  announ- 
ced ^e  approaching  dissolution  of  an 
individual,  to  whom  a  Bengalese  phy- 
sician was  called.  By  his  direction 
this  medicine  was  administered.  It. 
was  observed  soon  after,  that  the  heat 
of  the  body  was  considerably  increased, 
and  a  general  perspiration  manifested 
itself.  It  excited  a  oousiderable  thirst, 
which  reouired  the  employment  of 
drinks  made  with  cooling  seeds,  among 
others  with  that  called  ton^h^  ventila- 


tion was  also  employed,  as  U  is  usually 
performed  in  that  country.  Thedourisb- 
roent  of  the  patient  was  a  substance, 
called  duhee,  a  kind  of  coagulated  milk. 
At  the  end  of  several  days  he  was  ea* 
i^led  to  repair  to  his  work." 

Hot  Springs  at  the  Source  of  ike  Junma^ 
Captain  Hodgson^  in  the  int6restin|p 
Account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Source  of 
the  Jumna,  mentions  a  very  remark- 
able fact ;  the  appearance  of  hot  springs 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya, 
constantly  covered  with  (now.  At  Jum- 
uotri,  where  the  Jumoa  originates,  the 
snow,  which  covers  tbe  stream,  is 
about  sixty  yards  wide,  and  about  fbrty 
feet  thick.  It  is  very  solid,  and  hard 
frosten,  but  in  various  parts  there  are 
holes,  occasioned  by  tbe  steam  arising 
from  hot  springs,  situated  at  the  border 
of  tbe  river.  Captain  Hodgson  descend- 
ed to  one  of  these,  and  was  astonished 
to  observe,  by  means  of  tbe  glai«  of 
some  white  lights  which  he  kindled,  a 
spacious  excavation,  resembling  vault- 
ed roofs  of  marble,  occasioned  by  the 
steam  from  the  hot  springs  melting 
the  snow,  which  fell  iu  showers  like 
heavy  rain  to  the  stream,  that  seen^s  to 
owe  its  origin,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
these  supplies.  Tbe  spring  was  so  hot 
that  the  hand  could  not  be  held  in  it 
above  two  seconds,  tbe  water  rising 
with  great  ebullition  through  crevices 
of  granite  rock,  and  depositing  a  ferru- 
ginous sediment.  The  existence  of  hot 
swings  amidst  the  icy  covering  of  the 
Himalaya,  points  out  a  beautiful  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  tbe  supply -of  water 
to  the  rivers  in  the  winter  seas<m,  when 
the  sun  roust  have  little  or  no  power  of 
melting  tbe  snow  in  these  deep  defiles. 

Macquarie  Island. — ^A  paper,  by  Dr. 
Ramsay,  giving  some  description  of 
this  isund  was  read  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Wemerian  Society. 
It  is  situated  in  long.  159.^  E.;  lat. 
50.20  S.  and  received  its  name  from  the 
late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  from  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth^ 
and  very  moimtainous ;  the  elevated 
tracts  ranging  from  700  to  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  From  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  soundings  are  from  nine  to 
twen^five  fathoms  ;  the  landing  bein^ 
rendered  diflScult  by  an  almost  coa- 
stant  surf.  I  n  the  interior  are  consider- 
able fvesh- water  lakes,  supposed  to  be 
supplied  from  springs  withm  their  own 
bosoms,  as  streams  perpetually  flow 
from  them ;  they  are  dear,  and  by  no 
meant  so  abundantly  productive  of 
aquatic  vegetation  as  most  lakes.  No 
provi|u<Hi|i  are  to  be  obtained  on  the 
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islancU  No  quadrttpedt  have  yet  been 
ttbterved^  there  are»  however,  abund- 
aace  of  birdi  of  various  kin4>>  from  the 
paETot  to  the  pill.  Only  a  vci^  few  in- 
sects have  be^  discovered.  Ise  island 
is  ralaable»  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  for  the  oil  obtaioed  from  the  sea- 
cow.  The  whales  are  not  abundant, 
and  the  seals,  which  formerly  inhabit- 
ed the  coas^  are  now  become  rare. 
There  are  neither  trees  nor  shrubs,  and 
but  few.  novelties  among  the  herbaceous 
plahta  of  the  island. 
^  Egyptian  Collection, — A  curious  collec- 
tion ,  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  have 
secently  been  transported  to  Paris  by 
M.  Frederick  Cailliaud.  It  consists  of 
about  four  hundred  articles,  in  exceU 
lent  preservation ;  coroprisiog  a  varie- 
ty  of  articles  in  wood,  as  carvings, 
poses,  cases  for  pencils  and  colours,  in 
which  the  ancient  colours  are  still  en- 
ijlosed  ;  articles  formed  of  leaves,  rush- 
«^,  &c.  as  brooms,  baskets,  and  stools ; 
eartl^n-ware  of  various  forms*  many 
resembling  those  of  modem  Egypt; 
.  Cnen,  articles  of  dress,  rings,  &c.  par- 
ticularly a  gold  riog  fouod  on  the  fio^r 
of,  a  mummy,  ornamented  with  fidse 
atones;  numerous  articles  of  glass, 
many  of  which  are  very  curious ;  slip- 
pers and  sandals  of  palm  leaf,  of  papy- 
rus, and  of  leather,  and  buskins  of 
green  and  re'd  morucco;  a  series  of 
gaper  articles,  richly  painted  and  gilt ; 
several  wigs,  with  the  hair  friized  or 
liraised,  coarsely  woven  on  a  net ;  and 
a  beautifid  series  of  manuscripts  on 
papyrus, .  some  in  hicroglvphics,  and 
others  in  the  characters  called  hieratic. 
The  mummies  are  particularly  interest- 
ing; comprising,  in  addition  to  those 
qsually  met  with,  that  of  an  unknown 
€|nadrujped,  a  strongly  characterised 
]>ead  of  a  negro,  and  a  Greek  mummy, 
which  is  unique.  A  number  of  articles 
iiMd  by  the  inhabitants  of  Senoaar  and 
Qtjfte  higher  .  countries,  and  by.  the 
l^lack  idolaters,  who  Jhe  among  the 
Qmuntains,  accompaajr  this  collection ; 
which  is  rendered  0lui  more  complete 
bgr  the  addition  of  ail  assemblage  of  the 
zoology,  the  botany,  and  the  minera- 
kcy  c»  the  countries  estending  from 
jExaadria  to  the  10th  degree  of  north 
btitude. 

'  TnroeiM  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, — A  con- 
^BJerable  sensation  has  been  excited  by 
tibe  arrival  of  a  Tartar,  named  Warj<^e, 
«i  the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  at  Cape 
CSpatt  Castle,  alter  traversing  the  in- 
ferior of  Africa.  The  route  he  pursued, 
«fier  quitting  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  was  first 
to  Ale3UU)4ria ;  he  then  crossed  the  De- 
•crt,  through  Angela,  Zalu,  Mourzook, 
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Bomott,  andLushna;  pasted  the  Nl* 
ger  at  Gana,  and  continued  his  journey 
to  Nike,  Zappoo,  and  Moossedos ;  agaia 
crossed  the  Niger  at  Jeuna,  from 
whence  he  arriv^  at  Tombuctoo.  He 
then  crossed  the  Honf  Mountains  to 
Diambclla,  in  the  l^ndin  country, 
near  Sierra  Leone.  He  afterwards  vi- 
sited the  capital  of  Ashantee,  whence 
he  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He 
states  that  he  remained  five  weeks  at 
Tombuctoo;  and  that  at  six  hours' 
journey  from  this  city  runs  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  the  Niger,  which  is  there 
called  Bar  Nil;  that  Uie  direction  of 
the  river  is  from  west  to  east,  and  that 
it  proceeds  to  join  the  Egyptian  Nile* 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  information 
he  could  impart  is  likely  to  be  lost  to 
us,  as  the  only  means  of  commuoication 
with  him  has  been  through  a  boy,  who 
speaks  the  language  of  Houssa,  of 
which  Waijee  learned  a  little  in  hi& 
journey,  but  which  he  understands  very 
imperfectly,  llie  following  is  the  route 
which  he  poiqts  out  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  to  Tombuctoo  : — to  Cormassie 
9  days^  Salagha  14,  Degwombali  5, 
Sansanunango  5,  Koumficia  15,  Bous- 
mah  7,  Man!  3,  Imboulee  10,  and  Tom- 
buctoo 5 ;  in  all  73  days. 

Accourd  of  Regetd'e  Toum. — ^Dr.  Ayrea 
states  that  this  town,  which  Is  one  of 
the  Settlements  for  freed  Ne^proes.  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  a  moimtain,  about 
eight  miles  from  Free  Town,  and  the 
building  of  which  was  commenced 
neariy  seven  years  ago,  now  contains 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  inha- 
bitants, all  captured  Africans  taken 
since  that  time  from  the  holds  of  Slave 
vessels.  When  he  visited  the  town, 
about  the  beginuius^  of  1822,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  order  and 
improvement  which  was  manifested : 
he  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  on  the 
next  morning,  being  Sunday,  not  a 
person  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  a 
calmness  reigned,  be  says,  as  solemn  and 
profound  asnad  done  six  years  before, 
when  nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
wilderness  but  the  softly-creeping  tread 
of  the  leopard,  whenprepariug  to  spring 
upon  his  prey.  A  few  minutes  before 
eight  in  tne  morning  the  children  of 
the  school  were  arranged  in  a  line, 
classed  according  to  their  mechanic^ 
occupation,  each  class  dressed  in  a  uni' 
form  proper  to  itself,  with  the  nuster 
workman  at  its  head,  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  behaviour  of  bis  class  ;  and 
when  the  time  for  morning  prayer  ar- 
rived, this  interesting  groupe  of  200 
moved  in  order  to  their  seats  i&  the 
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•ehurch.  About  506  penom  attcaded 
•mominf  prayer,  and  after  tliey  bad  re* 
rtfred  mm  the  churdij  in  the  order  iir 
ti^ch  t^ey  had  entered,  no  more  was- 
•seen  of  them  until  the  beU  ttgtan  rang 
4br  die  erening  scrrice.  At  once,  at  Ifthe 
whole  villa^  had  be^  moved  by  a  ma- 
^  spring,  a  very  lar^pe  proportion  of  the' 

Epulation  appeared  m  the  street,  dean- 
andtlecentiy  clad,  with  JSiUes  under 
eir  arms,  moving  towards  the  church  ; 
aod'besides  tiiese,  Dr.  Ayres  observed 
about  a  dosen  young  men  with  Bibles 
coming  down  from  themountaitt  near 
4he  town.  Oa  inquiry  who  they  were, 
he  was  informed  that  they  had  been  se- 
lected from  the  school  on  account  of 
&eir  piety  and  superior  attainments, 
and  were  preparia|^  to  return  to  their 
native  land  as  missionaries,  to  declare 
the  joyful  tidings  of  their  emaoeipation 
to  their  benighted  Countrymen,  having 
all^ad^  made  eonsiderawe  progress  in 
the  study  of  the  native  languages  of 
AfHca. 

Height  cfihe  principtd  MottnUdn  of  Ma^ 
4dra. — ^That  zealous  and  enterprising 
philosopher,  Captain  Sabine,  has  as- 
certained, in  a  visit  to  Madeira  in  the 
earlier  part  of  die  present  year,  that 
the  height  of  the  Pico-Ruivo,  the  most 
elevated  mountam  of  the  island,  ir 
5438,1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
He  regrets  that  steps  have  not  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  voU 
canic  cone  of  the  Island  del  Fuego,  one 
•of  the  Cape  Vcrd  groupe ;  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  moi^  elevated  ihku  the  Isle 
of  San- Antonio,  which,  nevertheless, 
according  to  the  very  prOlmble  calcula- 
tion of  CAptahi  Horsbnrg,  is 'f  400  feet 
high.  Captain  Sabine  inmr^sus,  in  a 
note,  that  the  longitude  of  Funchal,  the 
capital  of  Madeira,  taken  in  the  garden 
of  the  English  Consul,  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  comparison  of  sixteen 
chronometers,  sent  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  to  be  16*  54' 
52'f5ww.  of  Greenwich. 

Intelttgencefrom  the  Intetitir  tfAfnea,'-' 
Tfr,  Oudney,  Lieut.  Clappertou,  and 
Afojor  Den  nam,  seem  at  length  to  have 
have  reached  the  centre  of  Africa ;  and 
from  the  substance  of  several  letters, 
addressed  by  them  to  their  friends  froni 
Bomou,  in  March  or  Abril  last,  which 
has  just  been  published  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Review,  we  learn  that  they  were  then 
in  that  part  of  the  continent  in  which 
the  Niger  was  supposed  to  terminate; 
In  November,  1822,  departing  from 
Monrzook,  and  travelling  almost  di- 
rectly south,  through  a  conntiy  neariy 
desert,  thev  passed  Bilma,  a  great  mart 
of  salt^  and  Agades^  and  on  the  4th  of 


Kbruary  reached  Lari,  tfie  frontief^ 
town  of  Bomou.  At  this  town,  14*  40* 
If .  lat.  they  came  in  sight  of  ibe  Tsaod, 
or  great  Lake  of  Bomou^  which  ^tuy^ 
traced  for  200  miles  without  reaching; 
its  extremity.  About  60=  miles  further 
sOuth  they  passed  a  stream  not  above 
100  feet  broad,  flowing  into  the  lake 
from  the  west,  which,  though  called* 
Yaon  by  the  natives,  could  be  no  otbef' 
than  the  Niger,  if  tbat  river  exist  at  idL 
under  the  meridian  of  14  deg.  east; 
Major  Deuham,  leaving  his  fel&w  tea** 
vdlers  at  Rouka,  130  miles  S.  ofl^nv 
penetrated  230  miles  further  S.  in  thtf 
company  of  a  marauding  party.  Bein^ 
then  at  9i  of  N.  lat.  within  400  t>r  50l^ 
miles  ofthe  east  angle  of  the  Coast  of  ' 
Guinea,  be  had  advanced  300  or  40f' 
miles  beyond  the  parallel  in  which  th* 
Niger  is  laid  down  in  our  maps,  with* 
o'ut  meeting  any  river  but  nie  Yaon* 
Thir  river  is  presumed,  therefore,  tO'' 
be  the  Niger,  and  the  Lake  of  Bommr 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  witii  IM 
Swamps  of  Wangura  liud  down  in  our 
maps.  Major  Denham's  expeditioiv 
seems  to  have  put  to  flight  the  Jebel! 
Runma,  or  Mbuntains  of  the  Moonr' 
in  the  latitude  in  which  they  are  Im 
down  by  'geographers  he  found  a  quitcf 
level  country. 

Dr.  Oudney  and  Lieut,  dappertol^. 
in  a  Journey  of  about  90  miles  to  tiie* 
3.  E.  of  Kouka,  discovered  a  rivet* 
Sharv,  flowing  direct  N.  This  river^, 
which  flowed  into  the  Great  Lake,  the 
natives  informed  them,  was  separatefT 
into  two  brancfaei,  one  flowing /into  tha» 
lake,  and  another  into  the  Nile ;  boT 
this  is  considered  hiehly  improlNibi^ 
For  the  lake  is  not  above  900  or  9S0* 
ibet  aboTe  the  level  ofthe  sea,  and  itir 
dear,  from  facts  ascertained  by  Browncg. 
that  ifthe  waters  of  tbis  lake  join  tha 
Nile  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  cbann^ 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  parf^H^'. 
They  must  consequently  re^di  the  sea. 
by  a  course  of  iKoarly  3000  miles  h^ 
length,  in  which  th^  cataracts  oif  Syene 
and  Nubia,  aud  probably  others,  occur*. 
Now,  the  Amazon  falls  1200  feet  in  itr 
course  of  3000  miles  from  Jaen  to  the 
sea,  though  it  has  not  one  single  cdtar 
i^ct ;  bow  then  can  we  believe  that  «: 
fall  of  900  feet  sufllces  to  carry  the  w^ 
ters  of  the  Isaod  over  several  cataracts^ 
and  by  as  long  a  course,  to  the  Medl* 
terranean  ?  It  is  tolerably  certain,  ^al^ 
the  Bahl  el  Abiad,  or  Wtatem  Nile, 
traverses  a  moimtainous  country  fimB 
its  sonrees  'to  the  eleventh  or  iweinb 
paraUei ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  dbabl^ 
ed  that  its  bed  is  from  2000  to  3000^^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the^poM 
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jnhtwtit  if  mmfm%A  to  scceive  the  wc* 
fmn  «f  ibe  Kiger.  The  natives  mukr* 
•tftim4  nothing  of  these  inattersy  and  re* 
.f|peMn$  e?try  thing  in  a  fanciful  ancl 
carekM  manner;  but  there  is  no  Be> 
cessity  for  supposing  any  ontiet  for  the 
.Wfders  of  the  Niger  shrunk  to  the  pet^ 
JYaon  in  its  course  through  an  arid 
countiy.  ETaporatien  is  sufficient  to 
.cariyoff  the  surplus  of  water,  which  hat 
«^o  embarrassed  the  negroes. 

.These  travellers  give  a  very  interett- 
;injg  account  of  the  Empire  of  Bomov. 
Tunmeh  the  iaAuence  chiefly  of  the 
JIbeik  £ib«ii>M«i  el  Kakn,  it  has  reached  a 
res|iefCable  degree  of  strenrth  and  civi« 
Hnatips.    This  pecsonage  is  described 


4UI  a  soldier  of /ortunoy  who«  from  the 
humble  occupation  of  scfaooltmMtci^ 
.has  risen  to  all  the  rtalHy  of  dominion^ 
though  be  appears,  to  shun  the'OppeBr* 
wtee*  Man's  story  is  ^.  fact  the  ^ame 
.all  over  the  world.  Vicissitude  .is  hit 
.ekment.  This  Afidcan  Chief nouridies 
^a  passion  for  war,  and  seems,  ta  under- 
stand the  art  of  forming  troops  about  as 
.well  as  our  ancestors  of  the  eleventh,  or 
twelllh  oentuiy.  tie  afforded  our  counr 
.tiymen  every  facility  for  expkurbig  the 
country,  and  the  regions  immediate^ 
bordenac  it;,  and  we -may  rational^ 
•hope  to  M)tain  through  their  exertions 
•very  considerable  liglu  concerning  thoso 
^c|^OQs  of  the  world* . 


msCELLANEOUS  TJfTTBJJLlGBVCB. 


'  Smihttn Africa:  Hottmtot  Onmeil—^the 
iiccoont  of  this  <<  Pietsbou,"  or  General 
Assembly,  held  at  l^ew  Laftakoo,  June 
14, 1823,  on  account  of  the  approach  of 
like  Mantatees,  a  savage  and  powerful 
face,  whose  irruption  was  briefly  noticed 
|D  a  preceding  Number^  lias  beeu  trans- 
mitted bv  Mr.  Moffatt,  a  misdonary. 
The  Biehuanas,  inhabitants  of  New 
liattakoo,  in  this  assembly  declared 
war  acainst  the  invaders,  and  thanked 
pb:.  liolfitt  for  procuring  the  aid  of  the 
firiqnafi.  The  morning  of  the  day  was 
askered  in  by  the  war-whoop  of  thou- 
^Midt  of  warriors^  Joined  by  tne  cries  of 
Ale  vromen  and  children.  At  ten  o'clock 
Oke  whole  popiilation  advanced  to  the 
Hejatre  of  ibe  town,  to  ^  kraal  used  for 
i^e  purpose,  accooapanying  their  move- 
ments with  the  war-song  and  dance. 
3Qie  warriors,  on  this  occasion^  were 
trmed  with  hassigais,  a  shield,  a  quiver 
ttllofpoimnedarrowSy  and  a  battle-axe  ; 
mpm.  tLe  shoulder  hung  the  tails  of  tagess, 
fxuia  ptiuae  of  feathers  waved  on  their 
Jheads.  llateebe  (Uieklng)  opened  the 
4isciistioii  hy  coinmatiding  silence,  and 
dfinomeing  corses  against  the  invaders. 
fle  tlien  proceededto  describe  them  to 
Itb  oounkqrmen,to  whom  he  declared  that 
fibcy  iwre  a  tecrible  nation,  and  not .  to 
be  withstood  by  their  own  single  force ; 
flu^  thmugh  Meffist,  he  had  requested 
assistance  of  the  Griquas.  who  were 
amung  to  succour  them.  After  thisy  he 
^KvitecTevery  one  present  to  declare  his 


/When  he  bad  sat  down,  Mochame,  a 
kold  orator,  amse.  He  also  described 
Mighiwdsfaa>afitrce  paepleywhoww 
not  to  be  escaped  from  bv  ffieht,  nor 
apposed   fnccettfii^  in  oatOe.    He 


abused  his  countrymen  for  their  cow*' 
ardice,  but  concluded  by  pressing  sa 
alliance  with  the  Griquas.  Numerous 
speakers  follow,  some  advising  one 
inmrse,  some  another;  and  they  ulti- 
mately determine  to  resist  the  foe. 
.  '  The  invasion  is  described  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Moffat  to  his  parents.  Before 
ihe  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 20th 
of  June,  he  took  a  journey  into  the  in- 
terior, and  arrived  in  time  to  be  present 
at  the  terrible  scene.  On  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  the  news  reached  New  Lat* 
takoo,  that  the  enemy  bad  entered  Old 
lUttakoo  ^  and,  on  the  22d,  thdr  anxiety 
was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  arrival  at 
about  IQD  Griqua  horsemen.  It  was 
reported  that  there  were  white  people 
aiipong  the  inva4ers ;  and  the  Biehuanas 
\f^re  of  opinbn,  that  Mr.  My^  n^ght 
be  able  to  negotiate  m  treaw^;^iv)£Ui  |he 
Mantatees  bvdidr  means.  .In  order  to 
tee  what  could  be  done,  the  missionary 
tet  out  on  his  perilous  journey  on  the 
24th,  and,  on  the  25th,  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemv,  who  were  lying  in  a  ac- 
clivity, north  of  where  the  old  town 
stoodL  Mr.  Moffat  and  the  Griqua  cliOef 
who  Accompanied  him,  rode  up  to.  a 
young  woman  whom  they  saw  in  one  of 
the  ravines  :  they  nut  Sf.veral  questions 
to  her,  but  she  coiud  only  inform  them« 
that  they  had  come  from  a  very  distant 
country.  Advancing  a  little,  they  found 
an  x>ld  man  andhis  son,  the  latter  nearly 
dead,  and  the  former  scarcely  able  to 
say  that  they  were  perishing  throijigh 
muBger.  He  begged  meat»  and  a  |>iece 
was  given.  The  appearance  of  Mr. 
Moffat  and  his  oompanion  appeart  to 
have  excited  great  apprehensions  in  the 
Mii»tateet|  for  thty  immediately  endeit* 
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TOured  to  conceal  tlieir  cattle,  and  a  few 
firmed  men  rasbed  towards  tiiem,  ap* 
jparently  in  order  to  induce  them  to  de- 
part. The  missionary,  however,  was  • 
not  to  he  intin^dated;  he  advanced 
nearier  their  body,  and  attem|}ted  to 
parley  with  them :  but  to  no  purpKMe,  for 
a  number  of  armed  men  rushing^  t^pon 
them,  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

On  the  26th,  in  spite  of  every  attempt 
to  come  to  an  understanding',  the  battle 
took  place,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  decidedly  against  the  Mantatees. 
This  unfortunate  people  seem,  however, 
to  have  possessea  the  moist  undaunted 
bravery,  and  in  fact  to  have  been  equal 
to  meet  any  things  but  horses  and  Artf- 
arms.  The  Griquas  and  Bichuaoas 
committed  the  most  deteetiMe  crimes 
after  the  fight,  cutting  to  pieces  both 
women  and  children,  without  the  least 
mercy.  The  scene  must  have  been 
ftruly  horrible,  and  Mr.  Moflkt  has  de- 
scribed it  forcibly  :— "  It  was  truly  af- 
fecting," says  he,  *<  to  behold  mothers 
and  infants  rolled  inhlood,  and  the  liv- 
ing infant  in  the  arms  of  a  dead  mother. 
AU  ages  and  sexes  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  Shortly  alter  they  began  t6 
retreat,  the  women,  seeing  that  mercy 
was  shown  them,  instead  of  flying,  ge- 
nerally sat  down,  baring  their  bosoms, 
exclaiming, ''  1  am  a  woman,  I  am  a 
woman."  It  seemed  impossible  for  the 
men  to  yield.  There  were  several  in- 
stances of  wounded  men  being  sur- 
rounded by  fifty  Mchuanas,  but  it  was 
not  till  life  was  extinct,  that  a  single 
warrior  was  conquered." 

After  this  circumstance,  Is  it  credible 
that  not  one  of  tiie  Bichuanas  should 
have  fallen  in  batde,  and  only  one  bv 
venturing  too  far  in  search  of  plunder, 
especially  when  it  is  stated,  thi^  nearly 
400  of  the  Mantatees  fell  ?  We  fear  the 
honest  missionary  was  not  careful  to 
inform  himself  exactly  of  the  state  of 
the  case ;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  he 
does  not  somewhat  exaggerate  the  ter- 
rible character  of  the  Mantatees.  At 
all  events,  the  thing  requires  some 
SclaxrvimemnU ;  for^  as  Mr.  Moflbt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficiently  collected 
to  note  whatever  was  passing  around 
him,  these  contradictions  could  not  haye 
arisen  fW>m  distraction.  Again,  either 
the  Kchuana  idiom  must  be  very  widefy 

Sread  in  the  interior  of  Afirica,  or  the 
antatees  could  not  have  come  from 
any  veiy  great  distance  :  for  they  seem 
to  have  bieen  understood  very  web,  even 
by  Mr.  Moffat,  who  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  a  critic  in  Bickuana,  Upon  the 
whole,  the  relation,  though  highly  in- 
teresting, seems  confused  luidimperfect; 


ttill  it  may  generi^  be  tnitt.  FbHlMar 
knowledge  of  this  Maotatee  aatioa 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
information  respecting  the  tribes  of  In- 
terior Africa. 


Bivm'  £tfp&nif ei<— On  Wednesday,  Fcbi* 
ruary  4tb,  a  very  interesting  coa^maai. 
cation  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature;  viz.  "  Observations  on|tlie 
River  Euphrates,  by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley,^ 
This  brief  paper  must  have  been  tha 
work  of  much  studious  labour,  as  w^ 
as  active  inquiry.  To  trace  the  *^  mighW 
Euphrates  "  historically,  and  geograpUt* 
calfy  from  its  source  in  Armenia  to  Its 
mouth  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  a  ta^ 
which  few  writers  were  competent  tp  ao« 
eompHsh.  We  are  sorry  we  can  only 
give  a  rough  outline  of  Sir  William's 
excellent  Memoir,  derived,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been,  from  extensive  reading, 
both  of  European  and  Asiatic^  modem 
and  ancient  authorities,  and  personal 
observation  :  connected  with  tbe  last* 
mentioned  qualification,  the  details  were 
peculiarly  attractive.  In  Joum^io^ 
from  Persia  to  Constantinople,  through 
Armenia,  Sir  W.  O.  stopped  on  the  &• 
phrates  at  Satan's  Valley  (so  called  fnwa 
abounding  in  scorpions  and  nozioug^ 
creatures) ,  a  spot  of  verdure  and  beanty  ! 
Here  he  swam  across  the  river,  and 
fbund  it  to  be  fh>m  three  to  six  feet  in 
depth,  broad,  winding,  andrapid,  over  4 
stony  and  rugged  bed.*  During  his  tra- 
vel along  its  channel,  especially  durin|f 
the  lart  twenty,  of  seventy  miles,  he 
remarked  that  it  flowed  between  steen 
rocky  banks,  finely  clothed  with  wooa^ 
and  displaying  such  willow  trees  as  are 
described  m  that  melancholy  strain  of 
the  Hebrew  captivity,  where  they  pain^ 
their  griefs  in  suspending  their  harps^ 
mad  weeping  while  they  thought  on  Je*' 
msalem.  In  its  coarse  the  nver  utters 
a  loud  and  hollow  noise ;  the  effect  of 
which  is  increased  by  the  silence  pro- 
vailing  around.  '  ^^ 

The  Euphrates  yrta  styled  **  great**. 
by  ancient  authors |,  and  also  emphati*> 
callv,  ««The  River"  (Hebrew  Book  of 
Joshua— Greek  Apocalypse  of  St.  John 
— Lucan,  &c.) ;  and  several  of  its  ap- 
pellations serve  to  mark  it  as  consisting 
of  several  streams,  and  to  have  been  cut 
into  artificial  canals.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  Euphrates  is  unknown*  es«' 
peciolly  of  the  prefix  Eu.  Probably  tbe 
root  is  tbe  Hebrew  Frat  or  Perath,t  hf 

*  Lower  down  towards  Balrrhm  aad  ft»€  Plain 
of  thtnaar  it  deposits  m  deep  sUaviel  eoi),  and  its 
bottom  is  mud  aad  sUbm. 

t  The  fernoua  Perswa  poet,  Pirdftvsi,  la  his 
Bhihnimeh,  where  ike  relatts  flie  blvtory  «f 
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tone  diifived  frcnn  Tam^,  to  b«,  <ir 
to  redder  fruHfttl.  This^  howerer^  veemt 

Sir  W.  Ooseley  took  adttiftAble  meaiii 
to  elucidate  his  subject :  he  directed  his 
inquiry  towards  the  source  of  the  river 
in  Armenia,  and  endearoured  to  ascer* 
tain  what  name  ft  bad  borne  and  con- 
tinued to  bear  m  that  region.  The  high* 
est  period  at  which  he  cbuld  arrive  was 
the  fifth  cAitury,  when  M6see  of  Choi^ene, 
in  bis  history  of  Armenia,  caHs  KBpbrat 
or  EArat;  very  slightly  differitt|f  from 
the  Greek.  At  the  present  day,  many 
Armenians  and  l\irkf  upon  its  banks, 
pronounce  it  as  written  in  ArabiC|  Prdt 
or  For4t,  sometimes  softened  ihtoFor&d,' 
and  sometimes '  urith  the  first  letter 
cbamped  into  a  mingled  sound  of  M  and 
V.  To  this  corrupt  and  curious  pronnn- 
ciatioA  may,  perhaps,  be  ascrioed  the 
name  of  Morid,  bestowed  by  some  mo^ 
dem  -geographers  on  a -second  branch, 
though  Ptolemy  has  not  distinguished 
one  branch  from  the  otilier  by  any  par* 
ticular  name. 

The  concludfaig  portion  of  the  Essay 
excited  nrach  attemion,  and  charmed 
both  by  itt  erudition  and  condensed  In- 
formation (m  a  subject  of  universal  In- 
tcreafr— the  site  of  the  terrestrial  para- 
diae,  of  which  the  fbur  rivers  were,  the 
the  Pison,  Cihon,Uiddekel,  and  Pftrat^y 
of  Afoses.  Tliere  are  a  multitude  of  hy- 
potiieses  on  this  p^t,  of  which  we  in- 
atan<ie  a  fewt^- 

1.  '^e  OArdfla  of  Eden  existed  between  that 
place  where  the  Eaphratee  and  H^ris  anite  their 
streams,  luid  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  citj 
of  Basrah.— [Hne^  Bishop  of  Avranchesi  Pr« 
Wells ;  Lc.  IccO 

S.  In  Armenia,  among  the  foontains  of  the 
Ibw  rivers,  Phasis,  Araxes,  Tigris,  and  Enphra- 
tes.— [Reland's  Dissert,  de  Parad.  Terrest  Sce.J 

9.  Kear  a  town  called  Ednelssar,  (In  1st.  41, 
and  between  72  and  73  long.)  at  the  foot  of  the 
BMrantain  on  which  has  been  erected  the  city  of 
Mardin.-^Fstfaer  Angelo^who  travelled  in  Asia 
between  the  yean  ld64  and  1078,  and  describes 
tUa  sHnatloB,  as  bong  eallelf  U  TnrUsb,*  the 
Iboosdnd.  ftmntains  f"  wheoeii^  says  he.  Issue  the 
fonr  riven,  Tigris,  Bnpbrates,KoQksciaorBlae- 
water,  and  Nahar-gUiea  or  Sword-river;'  whleii 

Ooeen  Hnmai,  caHs  it «  iib  i  For&t  .***  this  was 
neariy  800  yean  aro.  By-the-by,  this  history 
atniogly  leseaibles  nat  of  Moses.  Uoeen  Hn- 
inai,  the  SMther  of  Darab,  and  gnmdBsotber  of 
Darius  ranqnished  by  ▲lexander,  to  avoid  a  pro- 
pliecy^  that  her  son  wonld  deprive  her  of  the 
crown,  catased  the  ehRd  to  be  pat  into  a  wooden 
boa^  pr  ftric,  with  fine  Uaen,  gold  and  jevelfc  and. 
while  he  slept,  her  servants  f  Firdaosi  relates) 
**  too^  away  the  ark  at  midnight,  not  one  ot' 
them  openiiur  his  lips  to  the  other«^-they  took  it 
bastily  ftom  tilopreseDea  of  Hnnai,  and  oast  it  - 
fate  Ute  river  Euphiatss   tAJFvrttJ' 


vwe  wcisry  e<|WTMeBi  vo  no  w^  nma  yvm 
ihU  reepeetieely  kito  the  twe  fcnier.} 

4.  lmthetflifitetyeCG«Ma%Falesllae»Offlia 
HolylMid. 

5.  Blear  DsHMseu  In  Syria. 

9.  Qa  the  traet  now  cevcnd  by  the  Cuple^ 
Sea. 
7.  UEffpt 

6.  la  the  Isbmd  4if  CeyloB,  or  Senadlb. 
fieakkt  liieM  various  conjecturasy  tadi 

of  which  has  had  iu  advocates,  it  hm 
been  maintained  by  others^  that  the  ter- 
aastrial  paradise  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gancaa-«-uttder  the  Equator  in  Afrio  ■ 
is  fiiMope— and  even  in  Amanca.  And 
even  beyond  thie,  Huet  tells  us,  **  TheM 
have  been  aomo  who  weald  plaee  Pam« 
dise  m  the  third  or  Ibofth  haaiven  $  iit 
the  htaven  of  the  nooA;  in  the  mooft 
Haelf  (  in  a  BKNintain  aj^omhir  the  1«« 
Bar  heaven  I  in  the  midittares&nof  thtt 
air,"&c»&Cr  The  Mohaifimwlana  con* 
£Minditirithth«rBoiweraofBUM:  and 
the  Jewish  RaUris  haxe  held  that  it 
reached  to  the  seventh  heaven,  where 
the  fourrivers  were  oi  Milk,  Wine,  Bal- 
sam, and  Hon^.  SirW.Onseley,witfai 
all  hia  inteUi{pence,  does  not  preaume 
to  determine  which  is  righU-r-Iit^*  Oat^  *' 

DmA  rf  IL  loN^ln^-lAteratBre  and 
flcienoe  Imivo  sostaiBed  a  severe  and  on* 
•apected  kMs  by  thedeathof  M.  Langlesy 
the  celebrated  Orientalist  He  was  one 
eftheoMest  Members  of  the  lnnmuXi 
Ffofesaeor  ir^oole  epeciale  des  Laaguee 
OfieBtales;  Gonaervateur  Admiidstra* 
teur  de  Manuscriu  Orieateaux  de  Ur 
BibUoth^que  Royale ;  licsnber  of  vari<* 
ons  fereifB  Societies ;  Chevalier  of  the 
X^tfien  ^Ommtmr^  and  of  the  Order  defile 
wiaMHttT^  &e*  &c  He  was  a  native  of 
FIcardy.  devoted  from  his  youth  te 
Oriental  stadies,  wat  in  "pxW  aetlvity,' 
and  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Near, 
Geogfaphidd  Society  onhr  a  few  daye 
before  his  death.  His  sprightiineas  and^ 
energy  indicated  a  fund  of  health ;  aad^^ 
his  friends  calculated  on  his  society^' 
and  the  Savans  on  his  aid,  for  years  to 
come,  lor  he  died  in  his  l^b  year.  He 
will  not  easily  be  replaced.  As  a  lingntat^^ 
professors  may  be  found  to  equal  or  sur-' 
pass  faim  in  particular  language»y  but' 
as  a  general  Oriental  scholar  he  was  al** 
most  unrivalled.  His  knowledge  of' 
Eastern  history,  antiquities,  authors^ 
cnriosiUes,  customs,  &c.  was  the  result; 
of  entiiusiastie  and  persevering  research. 
He  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense; 
he  greoped  round  hiaasdf  tiie  best  pro* 
du^M  of  the  writers  of  all  countries^ ' 
the  most  intelligent  travellers,  and  the 
most  Indnslrious  students.  His  coUec- 
tionof  bQgjfiSrVMiniscnptiy  and  eoipi^y^* 
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is  Mnpriftronti  and  hk  Mkmc 
weie  the-Msort  ofaUthe  mosi  iottjr«sl« 
4«s  and  w»6l  valmbte  pirafeMors  sor 
l^nren  of  the  scieuces  that  resided  in  or 
Tinted  the  FKBcbBctrspoUs*  Hiftdeath 
ium  |*iosbi»*l  amitnal  samrtMByafor  it 
lias  come  home  to  every  oae's  bafaits  aad 
enjoyments.  Twice-  every  :moAtby  on 
the  firit  and  tUid  IMnkiy  ^t^eakags, 
Idsotana  w^neopsnad ;  his  taUe»were 
Hfififcl  vith4iie  »o««st  and  Tichest  prat 
iNftioao  of  the  litei«tii0uf  all  eountiies^ 
'Bonyr^ftff  iixtyi  a>d  nam  parsons  «f 
laamimg  aiiddistinctiiHi  irare  eaUecttd 
framtbeflMatdistaatparlaoftliairoridj 
«^  eoloitft  and  cditumaK  of  various 
«iitt«s«Bil  ooMitrieB  fa!ve»'Sort  of  9»* 
BCiai  'idnraottorto  the  meaikifl^;  tha 
JwaiMSsiof  litciatnre  waa  despatdhadi 
.*.  wd  Ifae  plsaaarasfof  titaratura  cnjojKd 
•^  9t  4h»'  saaia  tlma.  A  sort  of  isarM  mt 
i  «B^atigewas«staltti8lied,attlie«si]ieiise 
•f aik  indrvidQal^ wfaowas  as^lraspitablo 

•  iatksadBBinistnMionofhisrafrasbaieiiU 
•:^  ^t»4lie  belies  of  bis  «:«esls  as  He  fvas  li-i 

taoal  in  the  oomaaimtoaUoii  of  aU  that 

•  mas-tiamaiidod  from  his  stoves  of  leani- 
«i  iupaBMi  iofiomiation.  Jtis  toberegrat-^ 
.  -^tcd^  and  is  BO  doubt  deeply  r«fi«tt«dbyi 

the  sunriviiig  parlieS)  that  a  misundcr- 
■tandiog  should  have  existed  betveen 
\  hbuBtti  M.SiKaiicede  8aey,  Abelll6«. 
jfpMsat,  said  Qftfaer  diatmgiiishcd  Pftte- 
VPS,  which:  took  a  aiore  ieriausobarac-* 
ler^aftev  the  eslablishBCMat  of  the  A^atto 
9m^,  M.Laiigles^oiildiiotbacame 
Sipasmhcr,  and^vian-CKpcessed  hiAisalfy 
W  some  occasieai,  in  terms  of  did^p-< 
yctobatian  of  the  proceedkiga  and  pro- 
4ttoeions  of  that  body.  Had  he  livwl,  it 
li^behopedthat  somesmaaMDodataaa 
vguld  h»ve  taken  pUce;  awl  his  death 
4boDld  teach  as  all  to  he«law>tQ  pannit 
■lisnatian  to  take  plaoa,  but  never  to 
dafer  the  i^oasent  of-  intended  nBconoH 
liatioD.  In  seas^  of  hiSvpublio  employ^ 
spents,  itis,probaUe>  he  »may  be  saC'* 
QMdedt^iWLCh^. 

Hindoo  Festival.^Oue  of  the  ^catest 
£iodoo  festivals  in  the  Caruatic  is  held, 
annually   at  ConjevcraTii.     It  is  called, 
the  Garudastavum ,  and  celebrates  the- 
descent  of  the  god  Vishuu  upoa  earth. 
l^or  ten  successive  days  a  small,  holy, 
and  ancient  imafe  of  the  god  is  either 
borne  in  triuniphal  procession  among 
1ms  delighted  followers,  or  exposed  to 
their  adoring  gaze  in  the  courts  of  his - 
temple.     For  ten   days  the  streets  are 
thronged  with    Brahnuus    and   fakirs, 
pilgrims  from  afar,  and  peasants  from 
the  neighbourhood.     Nothing  is  heard  . 
but  the  frenzied  shout  of  the  exulting 
f  aaatic,  or  the  son^  of  the  merry  idler, 


whom  ihe  season*  of  hoUdiy  -lats  loose 
from  his  wonted  toil. 

J  chanoed  to  be  stationed  within  a  £ew 
miles  of  roii|fwrfii— i  at  iha.pariod  of 
tbisifestival,  in  June  1622,  and!  went 
OYtt  to  enjoy  the  scene*  it  was  at  tte 
second  lioar  after  midnifht  thati  mount-i 
ed  my  horsey  and  nade  forth  aloaa. 
Thene  had  been  rain  in  the  night;  the 
moon  was  still  up  ;  and  all  around,  and 
on  my  path,  whether  tree  or  ahcub, 
gEsss^^or  i^ravelisand,  <ir  pool  of  wates^ 
was  gUstcnias  and  silvery. 

My  heart  beat  happily  as  I  looked 
about  me,  andtMuffA  alone»  I  felt  not 
lonely.;  noyaotevenwl^ntbemoonsety 
and  left  me  in  darkness.  The  wbola 
world  was^pcesent  to  my  imagiaatieit^ 
I  was  on  mv  way  to  ^aae  on.«acantt  fa- 
miliar to  those  nations  whose  hiatoiy 
and  fate  are  recorded  in  theaacred  naga 
of  the  Old  Testamenty— a  sceaaouy  to 
be  now  viewed  amooif  the  idolaiert  of 


As  I  approachad  the  town,  I  entered 
npoti  the  ikiore  jpublic  road,  and  £siiiid 
numbers  of  native  peasants  in  gcoapes 
of  fismilies,  some  with  bttrtfaens  ontbeir 
heads;  others  with  children  in  tbeir 
arms,  or  *on  their  hips  ;*  or  ieadii^c 
those  who  could*run  Alone  I  soaneagadir 
and  beading  to  their  (all  atavcs ;  all 
pressing  on  whh  a  noiseless  £oot4aU» 
and  4hat  silent. heaEt-throbbiogen|;er- 
nesswith  which,  in  all  countries,  wa 
hasten  to  a  high  place  of  public  and-so* 
lemn  assembly. 

My  guide  led  me  to  the  chonhrywhi- 
ther  the  procession  was  to  come>  instead 
of  to  the  gate  of  the  pagoda,  whence 
first  it  issues ;  so  that  I  lost  the  mo-^ 
meat  when,  with  the  break  of  day,  tbe 
doors  of  the  temple  are  thrown  opeo^ 
and  the  breathless  multitude  behold, 
and  bow  before  their  god ;  light  the  ia* 
cense  on  their  small  censers;  and  break 
and  pour  out  the  milk  of  their  cocoa 
nuts;  and  send  up  those  maddming 
cries  with  which  thev  hail  the  revafad 
imager  glorified,  as  they  believe  it  toba^ 
by  present  dei^f 

Dkacied  by  thasonnd  of  the  tnmult, 
and  the  hurried  ■MnQeasaBtof  tbe  Aowds, 
I  soon  discovered  theproccssiaxu  It 
was  led  by  one  of  their  wandering  saintf, 
ahale  old  nsao,  with  a  flowing  white 
beard,  mbes  of  deep  salmon  odonr,  and 
a  tarban  of  the  same,  but  bigfa  and 
mlthric  in  form.  'He  brandished  in  his 
right  band  a  staff  with  an  iron  haad»  in 
slMpa  like  tbe  aeaplM  of  Vishmi ;  and 


*  llkefaidliaoflMlktroAM,  iaieed  pa— Jbr» 
csniMhcr  ehilA«rtrt4e«a  btc  biff  whkk.lts 
prstndM  fiw  ttat^aiiBsa. 
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Urn  sm^  aloud,  imd  dawtedNrMi  i^wlUl 
lotrntoiy  motion* 

Sonie  twenty  nMB  followed ,  mottiiCed 
on  BkidHniiiy  boUockf,  and  beatinr 
mmHiW*  lil6Kt  ftmr  ^ephnMfr  wHIi 
bMncn>  and  die«ttsam  or  l8r||;e*M3Fal 
dnmi^  lionifAlesoNaneitipffiTto,  wHb 
jejFsnnd  Aower»  in  tbeir  sl^in^  hair, 
came  alter,  IfaikiMl  band  la  hand^mBd 
■Hyvfail^  in  meaenred  steps  to  tlie  music 
of  the  tempid  Then  the  image  of  the 
godi*  borne  en  the  bowed  neek  of  G«*- 
nida^t  with  attentekt  JUrahmins,  and 
tlie  nmbnUat  aad  cAiowritet'  of  ser^ 
re^ni^*  AH  these  were eavnea  on  a  vast 
platform  raised  fkr  abore  the-heads  of 
the  crowd.  Atbron^ofofllttatinf  Bmh«> 
BUtts,  with  their  pecolHff^  oampfoiion 
emd  shaven  crownSi  closed  the  procee-> 
aiott;  and  their  chant,  now*  loud  and 
natud,  now  deep  and'  musicfllly  so^  te- 
mtnded  me  stnmnly  of  thetjonfurtsand 
dotsters^of  the  ftn*  Vfest. 

But  why  does  snch  a  thought  hitrade? 
IahAl  around  on  the  dark  nrahltode-^ 
msk  their  dress- and  omaments^'^ook 
attSiose  <<  round  tires  ttke  the  moon** 
on  the  beads  of  the  women— observe 
those  fUcirs,  the^ne  wftfa  tiieiren  rod* 
forced  through  his  sldn  all  festered  and 
bloody,  the  other  suspended  from  the 
bittnchofthat  tree,  his  henddowawards^ 
and  a  fbe  under  it,—- and  a  third  near 
them,  his  head  buried  under  a  heap  of 
earth,  and  his  naked  wkI  disgusting 
body  protruded  on  your  patb^  Gome 
here  to  the  idol-miricer's  stall :  what 
w411  you  carry  back,  poor  travel^wom 
pilgrim,  to  your  distant  cottage  ?  Here 
are  tSt  your  gods^--«If  their  symbols— all 
tite  little  vessels  fbr  sacrifice.  Nay,  I 
smile  not  on  you  in  scom^  bat  in  pity* 

-    -    -    .    "OroitOodl  PdrathOTbe 
A-BlgMinwlfled In  a  ct«*4 Mtiroia, . 
8»  vlglit  I,  ttaaiing  os  mbm  plMMuitles, 
Hato  glimpMS  which  might  malw  me  leM  for- 

than  walk  this  world  in  name  a  Chris« 
tian ,  bat  in  heart  a  sceptic; 

We  dined, -a  large  party  of  us,  iidth 
Mr.  C.  the  acting  collector  and  ma^s- 
trate,  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  atliis 
temporary  bungalow  in  tUe  town,  and 
were  snmmoned  frdm  table  soon  after 
nine  to  meet  the  nifht- procession. 
The  order  of  it  was  like  that  of  the 
momine,  but  now  Vishnu  rode  upon  a 
^h  and  flittering  figure  of  H^uumair, 
fbe  monley-god;    the   platform  was 


•  The 


e  image  of  Vlshira  wtu very  nnaH|Silorn« 
It  rfoMy  with  jenrM*,  and  elothed  wHh 


t  The  OeaMe  is  repreteoted  by  the  flgore  of 
e  man  \Kcger  than  life,  with  the  head  of  an  eagle  | 
the  whole  of  gilt  copper. 

t  The  weli-lawwmemMww*af  laiiaa  roywHyi, 


Biplttadup,  li«Hid)«ds  of  iheattendttrfr 
.vrem  bearinr  toreliee,  and  id>bitt  fif^ 
men  earrM  mrge  tresuls,  whose  trldc£ 
heads  were  all  flame}  tbey  werefirine 
off  rockets'  ow  aH-  skkn,  attd-jost  tttS 
We^came^ent,'  the^prsoBssiOn  mdted.'  Ml 
larger  space  vra*  beared-;  thei^  wat  «i 
go«Nd  show  of  llr»-^(verks;  and  ttro'Tni^ 
mense  eolossid  figures  of  pasteboard^ 
well  dresoed,  and  admirable  managed*' 
danced  to  the  loudly  laughmg  cmwdsz 
and  here  ih  liiemidM  of  this  mnldthdft 
werea^doaen  of  us  pale  Buropeank,  |i 
rajah  and  two  of  Ms  eons-,  and«  wealthy 
native  menhantv  -seated  on  Bnglisk 
nrm  chairs.  I  shaH  never  fbrget  tb^ 
scene  {'  I  had  Ihated-  iSiat  the  mooti 
would  spoH'  the  effhct  of  tbe  lights  anid 
fire* works,  but  no;  there  was  nmc|i 
sulphureeua  blue  in  thefirc^worktf,  anA: 
the  flaring  biaseof  the  torches  gave  tm 
the  leaves  ofthetall  eocoa.trees>  whidt 
line  the  •streets,  a  nmHitte  brilliancy :  oa 
many  of  them  were  cktiters  of  Indlatt 
beys,  eveiy  house-top,  every  brokeai 
wall,  was  covered  with  groupes;  throng! 
ki|^  as  bees  swarm,  and  a  dense  niovlmr 
mass  filled  the  streets.  I  was  much  do^ 
lighted  with  the  picture,  yet  f  did;  fit 
times,  look  up  to  the  blue  cloudlesi 
▼ault  nf  heaven,  and  tothegolden  stars^' 
and,  aa  I  gaced  upon  tbe  moon  shininf 
in  calm  mi^esty,  thetumuh  of  my  spifilai 
was  reproved  imd  repressed. 
>  We  accompanied  tUe  pi^cetslbii  td 
the  Mttntipum,*  and  saw  the  nantdft 
giiis  dfince  before  the  g6d.  The^  wm 
none  of  themremarlcalde  fbr  beauty  i 
but  the  dress,  and  the  measured  step'^ 
and  movement  of  tlie  arms,  cal^not  .d6 
viewed  with  indifl^rence  by  any  on^ 
for  wliora  historical  or  poeticaTassoditt. 
tions  have  charms. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  the  image  ot 
Vishnu  home  on  a  hu^  coiled  serpent 
of  gilt  metal,  With  a  spreac^g  hood^ 
and  seven  heads  of  sitter,  over-arch!ti]{ 
and  canopying  the  god,  andittremblMi 
as  it  moved.  ^ 

I  afterwards  rode  home,  bdt  rettaHled 
to  witness  the  Rutt  Jatra.    The  night 
beflnre, «  curious  cerenrony  takes  pikce  t 
the  Vitlnuvites  carry  -their  god  xrti  It 
huge  gilt«lephant  to  insult  the  ttimtkWi 
and  the  foltowers  ^  Siva:     This  ht»" 
bean  customary  fbr  centuries,  and  i 
onee  &.  oonstanr  cause  nf  tumolt'i 
bloodshed*    iHow^tiiere  is- 1^  ] 
pillar  to  whiek  they  may  go :  ac 
of  the  Coinpany  is  always  preseBr,-mid^'*' 
ends.  If  not  in  good  humour,  at*  least  „  , 
harmlessly.    I  saw^this  ^My^^ffi^te  ^; , 
pression  of  contempt  U  noi  .(Wnnt .  ( 

«  Small  Temple  of  Reit 
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firon'tliAt  adopted  liy  eooiinan  conieot 
into  all  pantomiines^  whetb€r  Dutcb, 
Italko,  or  EnrlUh.  The  god  and  the 
.  elephant  turn  their  minpa  towards  the 
j£ront  of  Siva's  temple^  aod  are  tbcice 
j>fopeUcd  to  the  permitted  point  with 
the  shout  and  the  gcesture  of  insult; 
some  of  the  Vishnnvites  iippeared  quite 
tnadp  they  leaped  on  eachotner'sshoul- 
ders,  shook  their  large  torches,  and  sang 
defiance. 

It  was  at  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning  that  I  saw  the  Rutt  in  motion, 
And  certainly  it  is  a  sight  for  the  travel- 
ler :  the  platform  of  this  car  or  temple 
^  Ave  and  thirty  feet  from,  the  ground, 
^d  the  tapestried  caoopy  and  its  sup- 
porters and  decorations  five  and  thiity 
'7eet  higher ;  it  is  capable  of  containing 
Iwen^  or  thirty  Brahmins ;  the  wh<^ 
Is  solid,  stronr,  curiously  carved,  and 
leavy ;  the  wheels  are  ten  feet  in  dia- 
ineter,  solid,  and  of  enormous  thickness, 
^our  cables,  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  are  attached  to  it,  and  with 
shoulders  imder,  or  hands  on  these  ca- 
bles, there  are  certainly  not  less  than 
two  ^ousand  labourers  engaged  in 
idrawiog  it  along.  On  it  moves,  hirh 
above  Uie  uplift^  faces  of  the  crow£d 
Worshippers  i*  these  press  to  come  near, 
^row  up  (witli  money)  an  oflfering  of 
cocoa-nuts;  the  attendant  Brahmins 
break  and  present  them  to  the  god,  and 
cast  them  down  again,  thu$  oamecrmUd, 
to  the  wretched,  yet  glad  devotee,  who 
shares  them  with  the  family  he  brought 
iip  to  the  feast,  and  with  which  he  has  to 
retrace  the  long  and  weary  way  to  his 
native  village. 

This  RuU  is  dragged  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  on  its  retunr, 
i^hen  it  arrives  within  about  a  hundred 
jards  of  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  drawn 
up,  there  is  a  shout  and  a  yell,  the 
movement  is  more  rapid,  and  fearfully 
ft  towers  and  totters  along  till  its  pon- 
derous wheels  are  again  bedded  in  their 
resting  place. 

During  the  whole  of  this  scene,  num- 
bers of  youDg  Brahmins,  armed  with 
thongs  of  the  deer^f  are  leaping  about 
in  the  crowd,  striking  now  those  who 
dra|^  the  car,  now  those  who  press  upon 
their  path,  and  you  may  observe  wealthy 
.and  well-dressed  men  come  and  just  put 
their  hand  over  to  touch  the  rope,, and 
claim  the  merit  of  haviog  dragg^  the 
f^.  The  women  hold  up  their  littic  chil- 
*i3ren  above  their  heads,  and  every  sight 
and  so^nd  speak  tumultuous  joy.     but 

\    *  Heie  the  devotees  do  not  throw  themselces 
wader  the  car,  u  at  JnggemaQjt 
■I  t  Ttoi>tiB4>f  tlM  4c«r  it  not  considered  » 
poUvtlaf*  . 


let  OS  passe,  dM  crowds  axe  dispcraiag': 
—Who  are  those  twenty  or  thirty  poor 
flMn  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  look- 
ing toil-worn  and  hnnny,  and  now 
salaamitHC  with  fear  to  that  ster^  Brah- 
min? 1%^  are  village  coelieSf.wfao 
were  pressed  and  driven  in  to  drag  the 
car  of  Vishnu,  the  lowest  of  whose  fol- 
lofi^s  would  spurn  them  from  hispaAu 

And  here,  come  into  this  tope ;  and 
down  to  the  edge  of  this  tank ;  look  at 
these  groupes  S[  poor  families  with  their 
small  and  insufiicicBt  portions  of  cold 
rice.  They  are  not  acknowledged,  fvem 
by  thg  SooiFM,  hut  they  wear  the  mark  of 
Vishnu;  class  themselves  among  his 
humble  followers;  have  come  up  to  the 
feast,  to  worship,  and  make.ihe  offering 
of  their  litde  all;  and  will  now  go  home^ 
and  practise  the  most  painful  economy 
for  a  year  to  come.  Now  enter  the 
courts  of  temple ;  here  all  is  feastine 
and  smiles;  thc^  gproupes  of  sleek 
fat  men  are  officiating  BrahmiiM,  who 
are  partaking  of  an  entertainment  pro- 
vided for  them  by  that  black  Hindoo 
merchant,  of  the  Bhyse  cast,  with  dia- 
monds in  his  ears,  and  cunning  in  hia 
eyes,  who  has  comieup  from  Madras  for 
the  occasion. 

Such  is  an  Indian  festival  pictorially 
sketched :  it  were  a  long,  long  comedy  if 
I  attempted  to  carry  my  reader  behind 
the  scenes,  among  Shenitadars,  Mooai- 
shees.  Peons,  and  the  whole  herd  of 

rtty  oppressors^  a  comedy,  I  say,  but 
mean  it  not  unfeelingly  :  tlie  word 
tragedy  1  reserve  for  hieher  and  mora 
serious  considerations,  fur  can  there 
be  a  deeper  or  more  awful  one,  or  one 
more  afflicting  to  the  heart  of  a  believ- 
ing Christian,  than  to  look  upon  these 
mfllipns,  feeding  on  ashes,  their  de- 
ceived hearts  turning  them  aude,  hold- 
ing fast  a  lie  iu  their  right  hftnds,  and 
seeing  not  the  cup  of  astooishment  and 
desolation  prepared  for  them  ?— ^etcAes 
in  India,     By  an  Officer.  2d  Edit. 

Maritime  I^terprites  of  the  Rmuans.-^ 
It  appears  from  the  last  Number  of  the 
Annales  det  Voy^get^  that  M.  Simonofj 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Kasan, 
has  given  a  sketch  of  tl»e  Voyages  of  the 
Russians  to  the  South  Pole,  which  ia 
full  of  interest.  In  Europe  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally known  that  the  circumnaviga- 
tors, sent  by  the  powerful  ^mpcror  of 
the  North,  have  made,  between  the  pa- 
irallels  of  60  and  70<>,  a  voyage  round  the 
Pole,  much  more  complete  and  inUruc- 
tive  than  that  made  by  the  celebrated 
Capt.  Cook.  The  island  situated  farthest 
south,  at  present  known,»bcars  the  name 
of  Alexander  h^^wrmlda  Dibatt. 
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JuM  28, 1823. 
The  Kino  on  the  prosecutioii  of  Gopai. 

JD^Stf,   VCrittf   KALEBPSR8AUO    ThA- . 
KOOR,  RAnAMOUUN   CuOUDRBB>  Mo- 

1U7N  Dots,  Rabianuiid   DosSy  and 

MiBJS  Ram* 

[TluB<!Me  ooeupied  the  Court  for  two 
&K^i  hatM,  ilMpoitcdat  full  length, 
H  would  take  up  a  much  larger  portion 
of  our  space  than  we  can  at  present 
spare  40  such  «  snhject,  the  proceedings 
of  ttie  Gonrt  having  lately  engrossed  so 
aradi  of  our  pages,  we  ha^  mereljr 
given  an  ahcidgaaeBt  of  the  more  de- 
tailed account  that  appeared  in  the 
HuitLftm.— Ed.  Coi.  JaurtL^ 

Mr.TuRfON  stated  that  the  tndict- 
OMOt  charged  the  defendants  with  a 
fiot  and  -rohhery,  in  a  Hindu  temple. 
The  first  count  was  for  a  riot  and  dis- 
tnAance,  the  second  count  for  the  riot 
only,  the  third  for  taking  away  goods 
from  the  tenplc,  the  fourth  for  breaking 
into  a  dwelling  house,  the  fifth  for  an 
assault,  the  sixth  for  a  forcible  entry 
into  the  temple,  and  the  seventh  for  a 
forcilde  entry  into  the  dwelling  house. 

AfR.  M oner  described  the  prosecutors 
in  this  case  as  Hindu  priests,  worship^ 
lag  an  idol  in  a  temple  near  the  Burra 
Baaai.  Of  the  defendants,  Kaleepersaud 
Thakoor,  he  said,  was  a  member  0( 
the  famous  Thakoor  faauly,  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  what  bad 
been  done  was  at  bis  Instigation ;  but 
be  that  as  it  v^,  tbr^erpetrators  of  it 
must  bear  the  cMsequences  of  their 
crime.  How  it  came  into  the  heads  of 
the  defendants  to  do  as  they  had  done, 
lie  was  at  a  lots  to  conceive,  but  be  left 
it  to  the  Jury  to  detennine  after  they 
Imd  heard  the  evidence.  About  fifty 
years  ago,  the  ancestorsof  Kalee^saud 
Thakoor  gave  the  land  on  which  the 
temple  is  built  to  Ram  Gossasn,  who, 
alter  having  retained  possession  of  it  fur 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yearsj  died,  apd 
kft  it  to  Hurree  Doss.  This  individual 
maintained  public  worship  in  it  upto. 
1890,  and  in  that  year  he  died.  The 
pvoperty  then  su^eeded  to  Goverkund 
Poss,  his  adopted  son,  and  he  under- 
fliood  that  the  pretenoe  for  now  turning 
the  plaintiff  out  was,  that  as  the  first 
possessor  under  tiM  original  gift  bed 
died  without  a  wiU,  the  land  ought  to 
levert  to  the  Thakoor  family ;  but  if  the 
leanied  Counsel  could  prove  possession 

Orient,  HeraidfVcLU 


to  the  jury  for  the  time  he  had  stated 
that  would  be  x^uile  sufficient  to  entitW 
him  to  their  verdict.  But  the  whole  o£ 
the  land  had  not  been  presented  by  th» 
Thakoor  family,  and  conseqaently  couIcL 
not  revert  to  them,  for  part  of  it  had: 
boeii  given  by  the  Ri^  of  Moorshe^tr 
bad. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  tiuis  4i^ 
scribed  by  the  learned  counsel.  On  t2i0- 
27th  of  December,  1822,  the  defendantft. 
came  with  an  European  Bailiff  to  4hA> 
temple,  and  ordered  him  to  seal  some  o€ 
the  doors.  While  he  was  there,  no  haraa 
had  been  done,  but  as  soon  as  he  had« 
gone  away,  the  defendants  went  to  thm^ 
acting  priest,  asked  for  the  key  of  tha- 
door,  where  the  god  and  god's  property* 
were ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  give  it  up^ 
beat  him  and  others  violently  and  threv 
them  down  stairs.  They  then  weBt. 
down  stairs  themselves,  and  made  m: 
forcible  entry  into  the  priest's  house^-^. 
The  defendant  Thakoor  was  not  satis^ 
fied  with  all  this,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  pu^a,  be  thought  he  had  a  righfr 
to  be  priest,  and  accorcJinelv  performed. 
It  to  the  other  prisoners.  The  riot  con-" 
tinned  for  some  time,  and  until  some 
man  vskore  sensible  than  the  others 
waited  upon  Mr.  Stacey,  and  broni^, 
him  there  to  induce  them  to  leave  •off^. 
The  learned  counsel  said  that  be  should, 
prove  the  riotf  the  assault,  and  the  for- 
cible entry,  and  if  he  did  so  he  should 
have  a  right  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
on  all  the  counts. 

Bmrree  Doss^  (Pujari)^&Utod  that 
^e  doors  sealed  were  those  of  the  Bra- 
nin's  houses.  When  the  sergeant  went^ 
away,  the  defendanu  went  up  to  the 
place  where  the  idols  were,  and  called 
to  the  pi^ari  to  give  them  the  keys  of 
the  place,  which  he  could  not  do  with- 
out permission  of  the  proprietor.  On, 
his  refusal  Kaleepersaud  Thakoor  seized, 
him  by  the  neck,  struck  him,  and 
told  the  burjabassies  to  beat  him  also* 
They  did  beat  him,  upon  which  LoU 
Doss  and  llioll  Doss  asked  them  why 
they  did  so*.  Radamohun  Chowdree 
then  told  the  burjabassies  to  beat  them; 
and  Kaleepersaud  desired  three  of  the^ 
defendants  to  break  the  lock  of  the  place 
where  the  idul  was.  Kaleepersaud 
told  ihem  to  beat  witness  well,  and  if  it 
cost  a  thousand  or  two  he  would  pay  it* 
After  they  had  thus  been  beaten  they  were 
thrust  down  stairs,  and  Tholl  Dm  go^ 
his  headcut  against  the  wall,  and  it  bled* 
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In  all  thirty  op  forty  people  were  pre- 
seoty  and  ^ey  made  a  g^reat  noise. 
After  they  were  tbruftt  down,  some  men 
came  with  a  basket  cotitaininr  some 
vessels  aod  cups.  Witness  detailed  who 
were  the  bearers  of  the  articles  taken' 
IJrom  the  temple.  "Witness  called  *•  de- 
waiy"  upon  wbich  Radamohtin  made  as 
tboui^  ne  would  beat  him  ag^ain,  and 
told  him  to  be  quiet.  As  witness  had 
httn  beaten  once,  he  did  not  wish  to 
risk  another  beating,  and  for  that  rea- 
son allowed  them  to  pass.  Sometime 
Kfter^'  some  of  the  defendants  came  back 
i^^n  and  performed  the  ceremony,  of 
worship,  beatiof  the  ^d^,  &c.  People ' 
i*rere  waiting  there  to  prevent  witness 
from  performing^  tbe  ceremony,  and  be 
did  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Hurree  Doss 
ftnt  appointed  witness  to  perform  the 
worship,  and  he  was  continued  in  his 
l^ace  by  Gopal  Doss.  The  defendants 
remained  until  Mr.  Stacey  came,  about 
10  or  11  o'clock,  aiid  setit  tliem  aWay. 
When  they  were  g^e  he  examined  the 
goods  of  the  idol,  and  found  that  the 
ghurra,  tbe  pitara,  the  lotas,  and  other 
vessels  were  missing.  He  saw  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  abKvnt  four  n^onths  be- 
fore this  time  at  the  feast  of  tbe  Dole 
Jattra,  when  it  contained  sereral  orna- 
ments of  ipold  and  precious  stones  be- 
longing to  the  idol,  which  Hurree  Doss 
got  made  for  it  Formerly  Hurree  Doss 
was  proprietor  of  them,  but  Gopal  Doss 
now  was.  When  defendants  broke  into 
the  temple,  they  made  a  great  noise  and 
beat  the  tom  toms. 

Cms-esamined  bp  Mr.  T'ergcsson— 
He  had  on  his  usufd  clothes  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  the  defendants  beat  bis  body, 
seizad  him  bv  tiie  hair  and  throat,  and 
"bt^X  him.  with  their  fists.    He  did  mit 

fo  to  complain  at  tbe  Thannah,  because 
e  was  senseless,  and  was  l)riog  in  that 
state  from  candlelight  until  10  or  U 
o'clock.  The  moment  he  was  thrust 
down  he  became  senseless.  The  river 
where  h'e  was  lyinr  is  very  dose  to  the 
temple.  He  fell  down  stairs,  went  to 
the  river,  drank  some  water,  and  return- 
ed to  the  choubutra,  where  he  fell  duwn 
senseless.  He  did  so  because  be  was  so 
much  vexed.  He  is  quite  certain  be 
was  not  asleep ;  he  did  not  dream  ;  his 
sides  were  broken  with  being  shoved 
idl  the  way  down  stairs ;  and  he  sat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  until  the^  had 
taken  awa^  the  ihUigs,  when  he  tried  to 
go  up  again. 

in  amwer  to  Pri«wi«r#-~Radamohun 
Doss  is  dead — he  is  gone  to  heaven. 

l^U  Dm  offers  fruits,  flowers,  and 
tulsi  leaf  at  the  thakorebarri  of  Ram 
6it«  la  tbe  Bum  Bazar.    He  confirmed 


what  had  been  deposed  by  the  former 
witnesses  relative  to  the  beating  and 
fbrdble«xpulsion  by  tbe  defendants  and 
their  burjabassies. 

Stcmd  Dmifi-^ml^  1»  1823* 

The  Jury  having  assembled,  Mr. 
Afoney  proceeded  to  call  his  remahiinf; 
wituesses.  These  were  five  in  number, 
who  had  seen  tbe  different  stages  of  the 
disturbance,  and  deposed  to  nearly  the 
same  (acts  as  those  examhied  on  tbe 
former  day.  One  or  two  of  them  denied 
having  seen  Kaleepersand  Thakoor  at 
the  place,  and  another  to  the  artieles 
taken  awaj  having  been  conveyed  to  a 
neighbouring  tempVc  by  tbe  deffi<ndantSy 
where  they  were  mused  admission. 

Mr.  FbroUsson  then  addiressed  the ' 
Jury  ibr  the  defendant  He  was  very 
sorry  he  said,  that  so  tnimpely  «  case 
should  for  two  days  have  detained  tbe 
Jury  from  their  bnsinem.  They  had ' 
brought  evidience  to  prove  that  the 
goods  had  been  taken  away,  as  if  they" 
wanted  damages-^-end  then'on  the  otiier 
hand  they  had  brought  an  action  of 
replevin.  If  the  Jury  disbelieved  the' 
eudence  for  the  riot  and  assault,  they 
must  acquit  thii  defendants  altogether  ; 
for  the  taking  away  the  goods,  even  to 
tbe  amount  of  500 ,000  pounds,  be  could 
tell  them,  was  a  civil,  end  not  a  crimi- 
nal action. 

Mr.  Fbrgusson  then  called  JVU^m 
Brown  ;  who  deposed  that  he  made  the 
distress  about  4  o'clock ;  that  he  first 
went  to  Kaleepersaud's  bouse,  who  sent 
the  chowdree  akmg  with  him,  but  re- 
raaitied  at  home  himself ;  and  that  wit* 
ness,  after  having  sealed  the  doors,  went 
homei  r.I/i 

OrotS'examinei  iy  Mr.  MoKBr.—He 
staid  at  Kaleepersandifs  house  about  » 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  saw  a  number 
of  natives  there  armed  with  sticks  to  tbe- 
amonnt  of  twenty,  eight  or  nine  of 
whom  went  along  with  him.  Kalee- 
persand told  him  that  the  two  people 
who  were  along  with  him  were  not 
enough,  and  that  he  would  send  bis 
peop&  to  g^ard  the  preniises  after  they 
were  left  by  him.  Some  of  the  people 
who  went  with  him  went  up  stairs,  but 
came  down  ag^in  immediately.  He  Is 
quite  positive  he  did  not  see  Kaleeper- 
saud--did  not  know  wiMre  the  people 
went,  who  came  with  bim  from  the 
house^he  left  the  chowdree  there.  He 
heard  a  noise  down  stairs,  and  saw  on« 
blow  struck. 

Mr.  Ferousson  caUed  several  other 
witnesses,  who  all  deposed  to  tbe  fSsct 
of  Kaleepersaud  being  absent  at  the 
time  the  outrage  was  stated  to  hMf9 
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tMtfi  oomnntted.  One  of  tfaem  deposed 
«#  the  title  of  the  Thakoor  haxalj  to 
the  premises  in  question,  and  another 
to  the  manner  in  which  Kaleepersaud 
«)ent  the  tthtAt  of  the  ereiiiiif .  More 
than  one  of  them  said  that  some  dis- 
turbance had  occurred  at  the  temple, 
hut  they  all  denied  that  Kaleepersaud 
had  any  share  in  it.  The  difference  in 
their  evidence  was  so  very  immaterial, 
that  it  appears  to  us  to  l]«  quite  unne- 
cessary to  point  it  out  in  this  place  by 
going,  through  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  MoMBY  then  addressed  the  }ury 
in  reply. 

Sir  A.  Buijjuisummed  up^after  which 
tiie  jury  retired  for  some  time,  and  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  against  all  the 
defendanta  on  the  5th  oountr- that  of 
.an  assault,  and  acquitted  them  on  the 
others^ 

The  Court  then  directed  that  Kalee- 
persaud and  Thakoor  should  pay  a  fine 
to  the  king  of  200  rupees,  and  the  other 
defendants  of  20  rupees  each,  vihich 
they  immediately  did,  and  were  dis- 
charged. 

PROPOSED  CAMALS   FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
NAVIGATION   BETWEEN    THE    GANGES 
AND  TIJE  IIOOGLY. 
Extract  from  a  Plan  lately  iubmitted  to 
Oovenatetiifor  tht  formation  tf  an  eamf 
mnd  permanmt  ommumcatiim  by  watmr^ 
ieUoeen  th$  Uppnand  JEattem  Provbteis  of 
India  and  CakuttOf  during  thedryiMuon. 
The  want  of  a  free  navigation  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Upper  Provinces, 
and  Calcutta,  during  the   mouths  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  and 
Majf)  when  moflif  wf  the  rivers  which 
braadi  off  fronkte  Ganges  become  too 
shallow  for  lartfe  beads,  has  long  been 
fdt,  and  consi&rable  expense  has  been 
%ncurred  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  hitherto 
without  effect,  every  succeeding  year 
Inrinrtug  with  it  additional  complaints 
of  the  obstructed  state  of  the  rivers, 
•nd  the  increased  dday  in  the  naviga- 
tion.   Various  plans  have  been  con- 
templated, and  vesorted  to,  but  they  all 
appear  to  have  been  founded  on  one 
and  the  same  erroneous  theory ;  and 
have,  in  consequence,  produced  similar 
tmsuecessfnl- results. 

Jn  Europe,  and-particularlv  in  Great 
Britain,  Omal  navigation,  of  late,  has 
been  brought  ranidly  to  a  degree  of 
perfection,  which,  a  century  back, 
cotild  scarcely  have  been  anticipated 
l>y  even  the  most  sanguine.  Mncn .  has 
cooaaquendy  been  written  and  said  on 
the  sabWeA,  and  certain  rules  and 
Axfoiai  derived  fram  extensiTe  expeii« 


ence,  established ;  but  however  suitable 
they  may  be  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  formed,  they  must  fail  ia 
others  where  they  cannot  be  applied 
uader  similar  circumstances. 

In  Europe,  the  greatest  diHIculty  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  Canals, 
lies  in  carrying  a  sufficient  body  of 
water  over  great  inequalities  of  ground^ 
by  means  of  locks;  but  when  once 
formed,  they  will  remain  unaltered  for 
ages.  In  the  plains  of  Bengal,  on  the 
contrarv,  the  very  reverse  takes  place* 
There  is  no  difficulty  or  obstacle  in 
forming  a  canal,  the  country  being  aa 
uniform  fist,  and  the  soil  eas^  of  excava* 
tion.  The  grand  point  required,  there- 
fore) is  to  preserve  the  canal  in  ft 
navigable  state,  after  it  is  once  formed. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  plan  proposed^ 
it  will  be  shown,  that  the  difficulty  o£ 
keeping  a  canal  open  in  the  higher  parts 
of  Bengal,  Is  so  great,  as  to  oppose  aa 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  success  ;  the 
beds  of  the  Ganges  and  its  dependent 
streams,  having,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  a  natimd  tendency  to  be  con- 
stantly changing  or  filling  up. 

Both  Major  Rennel  and  Colonel  Cole* 
brooke,  who,  of  all  others,  have  paid 
the  most  attention  to  the  subject,  are 
decidedly  of  this  opinion.  The  former 
observes,  **  1  can  easily  suppose,  that  i£ 
the  Ganges  was  turned  into  a  straight 
canal,  cut  through  the  ground  it  now 
traverses  in  the  most  winding  parts  of 
its  course,  its  straightness  would  be  of 
short  duration.  Some  yielding  part  ot 
the  bank,  or  that  which  happened  to  be 
the  most  strongly  acted  on,  would  first 
be  corroded  or  dissolved  :  thus  a  bay  or 
tfa^vity  would  be  formed  on  the  side  of 
.  the  bank.  This  begets  an  inflexion  o£ 
the  current)  which,  falling  obliquely  on 
the  side  of  the  bay,  corrodes  it  inces- 
santly. When  the  current  has  passed 
the  innermost  part  of  the  bay,  it  receiver 
a  new  direction,  and  is  thrown  obliquely 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  caoa^ 
depositing  in  its  way,  the  matter  exca- 
vated from  the  bay,  and  which  begins 
to  form  a  shallow  or  bank  contiguous  to 
the  border  of  the  canal.  Here  then,  is 
the  origin  of  such  windings  as  o^e  theli^ 
existence  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Th^ 
bay,  so  corroded,  in  time  becomes  large 
enough  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
body  of  the  canal;  and  the  matter  ex« 
cavated  firom  the  bay  is  so  disposed  a^ 
to  assist  in  throwing  the  current  against 
the  opposite  bank;  where  a  process^ 
similar  to  that  I  have  heen  describings 
will  be  begun.  The  action  of  the  cur* 
rent  on  the  banK  i^ill  also  hfive'  Uie 
effect  of  deep^iing  the  border  of  t&e 
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cluumel  near  H;  and  this  again  ia- 
creases  the  velocity  of  the  current  in 
that  part.  Thus  would  the  canal  gra- 
doaliy  take  a  new  form,  till  it  becanue 
what  the  river  now  is.  Even  when  the 
.windings  have  lessened  the  descent  one 
halfL  we  still  find  the  current  too  powcr- 
fvl  for  the  banks  to  wiibstaad  it."  * 

Ih  another  place^  speaking  of  the 
changes  which  happen  in  the  beds  of 
the  Ganges,  he  says,  **  The  expeneocp 
q£  these  changes  should  operate  agaiost 
attempting  canals  of  any  length  in  the 
lugher  ^arts  of  the  conntry ;  and  I  much 
doubt,  if  any  in  the  lower  parts  would 
lon^  continue  navigable."  t 

Colonel  Colebvooke  also  observer  om 
ihe  cuts  made  in  the  Baugretty  to 
straighten  its  course  : — '<lliere  is, 
liowever,  no  other  advantage  in  making 
such  cuts,  than  rendering  the  passage 
somewhat  shorter  by  water ;  and  it  is  a 
question  worth  considering,  whether  by 
shortening  the  course  of  any  river,  we 
may  not  rendtr  it  less  navigable ;  for 
the  mote  a  river  winds,  the  slower  wiU 
he  its  current,  and,  consetiuently,  i«s 
waters  will  not  be  draioed  off  so  soon. 
Another  effect  of  the  shortening  ite 
course  might  be,  that,  owing  to  the 
greater  rapidity  of  the  current  acting 
against  the  sides  in  a  loose  soil,  it  might 
too  much  enlarge  the  capacity  of  its 
bed,  the    effect  of  which  would  be  to 

i>rodncc  a  proportional  degree  of  sbal- 
owness  in  the  middle  of  the  stream."  % 
The  fact  of  the  Baugretty,  the  Jel- 
Unghie,  and  the  Matabanga  rivers 
having  been  unnevigable  for  many 
late  seasons,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pense and  labour  which  have,  at  diffier- 
cnt  times,  been  bestowed  to  keep  their 
channels  open,  is,  of  itself,  a  most  con- 
Tincing  proof  of  the  inutility  of  attempt- 
log  to  form  any  permanent  communi- 
cation between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Baugretty  or  Iloogly,  by  iheir  means  5 
and  the  fate  of  uH  cuts  of  commun^ 
cation  between  their  occasionally-ob- 
vtructed  heads  and  the  great  river,  may 
l>e  conjectured,  from  that  which  was 
made  near  the  Sooty,  to  Join  ^  Ganges 
and  Baugretty.  When  first  opened  it 
wag  only  a  few  yards  wide,  but  the 
stream  was  no  sooner  admitted,  than  i^ 
quickly  expanded  to  as  many  hundred. 


jf,  p.  914. 

-t  JWf*'.?'^''*  *5,***  *^  •^^  P*^ 

euanv  to  the  tract  of  country  U  the  koAd  cf 
4ke  Jellhighie  and  Hatsbansa  rivers  on  tho 
Slgbt  bank  of  tiu  Qmgm ;  andgenerally  to  tneh 
wto  ofBeofal  wliera  iteilar  obMm  to  wliat 
la  deiciibaa  are  obasrved  in  thabads  of  tha 
zivar* 
t  Aitatte  Bes^ndiar,  Yd.  7,  p.  90. 


and  two  years  after  its  eoiayktioA,  neia 
trace  of  its  existence  remained;  tbe 
middle  of  one  of  the  principal  streams 
of  the  Ganges  is  now  pointed  out  as  the 
spot,  where  the  excavotiim  had  been 
.ma<£3. 

It  often  happens,  that  in  pucsuti  of  a 
favourite  ob^ct,  circumstances  of  grant 
importance  are  overlooked,  bocfuise 
their  effects  are  too  slow  and  resMfte 
to  eater  into  immediate  calculation; 
but  though  slow  in  their  progress,  thi^ 
may  nevertheless  be  so  sure  in  tiieir 
effiecti,  as  to  being  with  them  coase- 

S[uences  of  a  very  momentous  and  ev«o 
iatal  nature.  Itius  in  all  the  projects 
to  keep  open  the  coaununicatkMi  bo- 
tween  the  Upper  Provinces  and  Ca^ 
cutta,  by  means  of  the  rivers  flowing 
from  the  great  Ganges  into  the  Hoogly, 
it  seems  altogether  to 'have  escaped 
observation,  that  by  straighSoiing  tiieir 
coarses,  and  eaipioying  SMchi^^  to 
free  their  beds  from  the  accumulated 
sand,  that  very  sand  is  hastened  down 
to  a  part  of  the  river  where  it  is  of  1^ 
greatest  consequence  to  have  a  frae 
passage,  viz.  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  sea,  where  on  beiog  stopped  by 
the  tide,  Its  disposition  roust  materially 
tend  to  increase  the  height  of  the  sand 
banks,  and  obstruct  the  outward  pas- 
sage. Sorely  this  is  a  surest  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  oonssderatioa.  Slow 
has  hitherto  been  the  process,  but  that 
it  is  sure,  appears  undoubted,  from  the 
well  known  mcresfte  to  the  saads  of  the 
river  of  late  years.  Were  it  possible  so 
much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  saad 
down  the  Hooglv  (by  eucouraging  th^ 
windings  of  the  nver,  and  the  formatkm 
of  sand  banks  at  Its  efflux  ftom  tfae 
Ganges),  so  that  it  might  be  deposited 
before  it  reaches  Calcutta,  the  nver,  la 
that  case,  would  become  simUar  to  the 
Issamuttv,  Cobbaduck»  and  others  of 
the  Simderbunds,  which,  at  the  same 
dbtance  from  the  sea  as  Calcutta,  are 
free  fh>m  sand,  and  having  heconM 
little  else  than  tide-ways,  the  sand 
banks  at  their  mouths  luive  remained 
stationary,  and  without  further  ub> 
crease;  nor  have  the  beds  of  these  riveis 
at  all  filled  up  in  the  course  of  maigr 
years,  the  soundings  taken  in  181/ 
agreeing  with  those  made  by  P*>w*»^||| 
at  least  4&  years  ago. 

Although  the  country  towards  the 
head  of  the  Delta  is  iinfit  for  Cansi 
Navi^tion,  from  the  causes  aboie 
mentM»ned,  the  same  objections  do'aot 
apply  to  that  portion  of  Bengal,  whisks 
is  situated  within  the  influence  of  the 
tide ;  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  a^ 
pears  to  be  peculiarJly  adapted  foe  JMtt 
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w/t  wa&eHMrtg*  The  surfbce  of  t)fe 
gnmod  it  nearly  on  a  lerel  with-  tile 
water  at  higb  tide,  consefivemly  the 
expense  of  excaTatk>n  will  be  triflinr, 
flBd  no  locks  will  be  required,  as  tVe 
BQinerotn  Inlets  from  the  sea  will  al- 
ways aflbrd  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
and  when  onee  the  Canal  is  asade,  it 
wiM  be  liable  to  soflfer  no  altercitiour ; 
liie alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  tbeiide, 
far  from  afl^cting^  the  banks,  operating 
against  their  sides  in  such  a  maoner  as 
to  preserve  their  ori^oal  form  undis- 
tarbed.  At  least  during  the  late  survey 
of  the  Snnderbnods,  the  diflTerent  small 
iRillahs  situated  near  the  Kdc  of  the 
proDosed  Canals  were  fcmnd  to  be  nearly 
m  the  same  state  as  when  surveyed  by 
Major  Renti^!.  The  reason  appears 
obrious  :  the  water  holds  little  or  no 
sand  in  SDspensioQ,  and  the  deposition 
of  mud  is  trifling^,  of  which  one  instance 
may  be  noticed';  Goodlad's  Creek,  which 
was  excavated  Id  1795-6,  but  has  not 
yet  become  at  all  obstructed,  nor  do  I 
think  it  has  since  experienced  any 
change.  The  cut  made  by  Lieutenant 
Ifornson,  of  Eng:iDeer8,  having  retained 
its  origiuai  form,  may  be  mentioned  as 
another  instance  of  the  durability  of 
such  works  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

That  this  navigation  should  have 
been  so  long  disregarded,  may  perhaps 
he  attributed  to  the  accidental  circum^ 
stance  of  the  Matabanga  and  Baugretty 
liaving  conlSuuedopen  for  several  yearS} 
and  to  the  sabsequent  partial,  though 
IneAcient  endeavours,  at  removing  the 
obstruction  by  drags,  cuts^  &c.  The 
total  failure,  however,  of  these  attempts, 
IB  every  instance  in  which  they  have 
1>een  resorted  to,  affords  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  insuifldiency. 

The  Chundna  river  has  never  yet  lieen 
■so  much  obstructed  as  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  largest  boats;  and  the 
uurrcTf,  a  branch  of  the  same  river,  al- 
though not  navigable  throughout  the 
year  when  Major  Reonell  wrote,  now 
assumes  an  appearance  equally  favour- 
able to  permanent  navigation  (an  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  which  will  be 
attempted  in  another  place) .  These  are 
consequently  resorteu  to  by  the  Up- 
conntiy  and  Eastern  trade  l)oats,  when 
an  the  other  passages  to  Calcutta  are 
miavulable.  These  rivers  strike  off 
from  the  Ganges,  the  former  at  Koos- 
tee,  and  the  latter  at  Moddapoor,  and 
tliey  ultimately  tmite  at  Mussundnrpoor, 
In  the  Jessore  district,  flowuig  Into  the 
Suaderbunds  passage  at  the  village  of 
AUipoor  on  the  Bofrub  near  KocMsa; 
lience  the  route  lies  through  the  Sui^ 
datmDdt  andTol^iNullah  to  Calcutta. 


The  navigation  as  far  as  the  Sunder- 
bunds  is  perfectly  safe :  it  liien  l>ecomes 
dangefoue  to  beau  heavily  laden  with 
merchandbe,  from  the  great  breadtli 
and  depth  of  some  of  the  rivers  which 
form  apart  of  the  passage,  particularijy 
the  point  at  the  liead  of  the  spacious 
inlet  caUed  the  Roymuogal^  and  tlie 
cvossiug  of  another  termed  the  Seep- 
sail,  imnroperly  the  Murjattah  in  the 
maps.  Independent  of  which,  the  na- 
tives are  strongly  averse  to  this  route> 
from  the  dread  of  tigers,  the  dauger  of 
cooking  ashore,  the  want  of  fresh  watery 
and  the  delay  attending  the  passagie 
through  Tollv*s  Nullah. 

When  Tolly's  Nullah  was  first  exca/- 
vated  and  brought  into  use,  it  was  per<» 
haps  sufficiently  large  for  the  trade 
which  had  then  to  avail  itself  of  the  be- 
nefit it  offered  ;  but  that  it  is  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  present  navigation,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  at  certaia 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  a  free  passage 
IS  lAost  required,  it  is  choked  up  with 
boats  all  the  way  from  its  junction  with 
the  Hoogly  to  a  distance  of  three  or 
Tour  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Gurria^ 
baut.  Indeed,  many  of  these  boats» 
finding  a  further  progress  hopeless,  are 
compelled  to  deposit  their  burdens  oa 
the  bank  of  the  Nullah  to  be  afterwards 
transported  to  Calcutta,  either  in  smaller 
boats  or  by  a  land  carriage  of  seven  or 
eight  miles.  The  increased  populaUoa 
of  the  town  demanding  a  larger  supply 
of  fuel,  the  wood-boats,  which  are  tha 
principal  cause  of  this  obstruction  ia 
the  Nullah,  have  increased  iu  propor^ 
tioo;  and  being  now  necessitated  to 
load  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  larger 
rivers  than  formerly,  the  size  of  the 
boats  has  also  become  greater.  Whea 
two  of  this  description  of  crart  happen 
to  be  brought  to  an  opposite  bank,  it  is 
with  difficulty  an  ordioary  budgerow  or 
grain-boat  can  pass  between  tbem,  even 
at  the  height  of  the  tide,  and  as  ihit  tide 
falls,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  de- 
creases, the  boats  in  the  NuUab  jam 
together,  causing  much  damage,  and 
totally  shutting  the  passages. 

What  is  proposed,  therefore,  is  to 
make  one  grand  line  of  water  commu-^ 
nication,  bstween  the  Upper  Ptovincaa 
and  the  Eastern  side  of  Bengal  aa4 
Calcutta,  open  and  secure  for  every 
description  of  boats,  by  forming  a  junc* 
tioB  between  the  Gurroy  and  Hoogly 
rivers,  by  means  of  canals  at  the  head 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  lessening  the  tx^ 
nense  by  taking  advantage  of  such  Nul- 
lahs as  lie  ia  a  suitable  direction,  thus 
avoiding  the  large  rivers  and  the  iaoai^ 
veniences  of  the  present  route.  LuckUy^ 
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the  facilities  for  the  accompVishmeDt  of 
this  object  are  greater  than  .micbt  be 
expected,,  ou  considering  that  the  line 
extends  in  a  direction  wbicb  might  be 
suppvsied  to  cut  perpendicolarly  the 
general  course  of  the  rivers. 

FEATS  IN  TIGER   SflOOTINO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  CaletUta  JoikrmL 
'  "Sm, — Having  of  late  seen  several  de* 
scriptions  of  tiger  shooting  in  the  Jour- 
na],  perhaps  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Jaulna  may  be  thought 
worth  inserting.  A  degree  of  boldness 
has  certainly  been  evTuced  by  the  par- 
ties,— as  great  perhaps  as  has  ever  oeen 
Vnown ;  but  however  successAil  they 
may  have  been  in  the  three  hazardous 
affairs  mentioned,  I  would  caution  them 
not  to  venture  their  ^ood/ortitn*  too  far. 
'Skill  and  science  will  sometimes  fall, 
and  there  is  but  little  honour  or  glory 
to  be  attached  to  the  memory  of  any 
one  who  has  wantonly  placed  himself  in 
the  liazard  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
wild  beast ;  and  as  sorry  is  the  consola- 
tion to  one's  friends,  as  is  the  remark, 
that  that  <<  death  proceeded  from  a 
struggle  with  "RoyaUy." 

<<  Capts.  S.  of  the  C«>mmissariat,  and 
W.  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  went  oui 
about  fourteen  months  ago  in  search  of 
a  royal  tiger,  said  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  discovering  him,  gave 
him  several  balls  from  the  elephant  on 
which  they  were ;  but  on  the  beast  tak- 
ing post  amongst  some  rocks,  where 
they  judged  the  elephant  could  not 
have  fair  play,  they  dismounted,  and 
walking  up  side  by  side,  discharged  ef- 
fectually the  contents  of  their  double- 
barrelled  guns  into  his  head  the  moment 
he  gave  his  roar,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
springing  on  them  at  the  distance  only 
of  three  or  four  yards.  About  three 
months  after  this  affair,  the  same  two 
officers,  in  company  with  Lieut.  T.  (also 
of  the  Horse  Artillery)  went  in  quest  of 
another  beast  of  the  same  description, 
and  approaching  the  spot  where  he  was 
said  to  be,  (on  foot,)  discovered  him, 
and  instantly  fired  into  him.  Their 
fire,  however,  was  without  the  intended 
effect,  though  it  threw  the  beast  off 
the  party.  Roaring  and  bounding  he 
went  off  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  when  the  party  again  were  up 
to  him,  and  just  within  springing  dis- 
tance, sent  the  whole  contents  of  their 
guns  ikito  him,  placing  him  hon  de  com* 

**  S.  and  T.  again  went  out  a  few  days 
ago  affer  three  royal  tigers  near  the 
same  place,  and  trusting  entirely  to 


their  skill  and  nerve,  tou^hi  them  m  tkmr 
haunt  on  foot  wi^h  their  guns  .only  ;  and 
without  the  slightest  accident,  iio  tha 
coarse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  killsd 
two  out  of  the  three.  The  one  was  shot 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards, 
when  rushing  from  the  bashes  towards 
them,  and  immediately  fell.  The  other 
at  somewhat  a  longer  distance,  wbUst 
facing  his  adversaries  in  a  crooched 
attitude  in  the  moment  of  making  a 
rush.  One  out  of  the  foor  shot,  mes^-* 
sured  upwards  of  ten  feet  in  length  and 
four  in  height,  two  were  nine  and  a  half 
in  length  and  somewhat  under  four  feet 
high  (tigresses),  and  the  fourth  a  youag 
tigress  was  near  eight  feet  loing."<>- 
Yours,  &c.  T*R. 

Hyd^rabad^  Juns  30,  1823. 


LATE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

Madras  Govemm^t  Gazette,  T^hwj^ 
day,  July  3, 1823.~At  a  Meeting  of  the 
Madras  District  Committee  of  the  Soci- 
ety forl*romoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
hdd  in  St.  George's  Church,  Choultry 
Plain,  on  Saturday  the  28th  of  Jnnie 
1823,  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of 
co-operating  with  the  Society  in  the 
measures  resolved  upon  by  them,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  lamented  death  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Present :  The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Vaughan,  President,  in  the  Chair;  the 
Hon.  H.  S.  Grsme;  the  Hon.  Sir  C. 
Grey,  Kt. ;  H.  Byrne, Esq. ;  J.L.Grant, 
Esq.;  J.  Gwatkin,  Esq, :  J.  Golding- 
ham,  sen.  Esq. ;  Major  Cadell ;  J.  M. 
Strachan,  Esq. ;  W.  Hudleston,  Esq.; 
Cant.  Mounl^r4 ;  J*  P*  Thomas,  Esq.  ; 
S.  NichoUs,  tsft;  Rev,  \T.  Thomas; 
Rev.M,  Thojnsoif^^nd  Richard  Qarke* 
Esq. 

The  Venerable  the  Ch^rman  havinj^ 
opened  the  purpose  of  the  Meeting,,  the 
Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Parker,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge* 
and  the  printed  Resolutions  transmitted 
therein.  After  which  the  Hon.  ^ 
Charles  Grey  addressed  the  Meeting*  * 

Gentlemen — ^'JThe  honour  has  been  of- 
fered to  n^e  of  proposing  the  Resolutions  . 
which,  presently,  will  be  read  j  and  I 
cannot  decline  it :  but  it  would  have 
fallen,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  apon 
some  other.  For  this  is  a  fit  oppprtu- 
uity  to.  bring  into  recoUectiop^  not 
merely  those  characteristics  of  ihe  late  ' 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  of  which  the  world 
is  already  informed,  but,  those  less  pro- 
minent yet  mor$  interes^g  ones,  which 
a  friend  only  can  know  or  relate:  and 
I  have  wished  that^  of  those  who  were 
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mcqOMiattd  with  him,  some  ooe  might 
have  ftood  forward,  and,  as  for  as  the 
power  of  words  could  effcct.it,  might 
hare  oiade  him,  for  a  few  moments, 
pretent  to  our  minds,  before  the  record 
of  his  virtues  is  narrowed  to  the  limits  of 
his  raouumeot. — For  myself  I  can  speak 
but  of  that  which  has  long  been  known 
to  all :  but  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
justify  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  as- 
seaabled;  and  f  will  not  be  entirely 
snent,  lest  it  should  seem  that,  by  this 
Meeting  the  inritalionfrom  home,  or  by 
myself  the  proposal  to  move  these  reso- 
lutions, has  been  met  with  reluctance  or 
indifference. 

Ten  y^ars  ago.  Dr.  Middleton  was 
io  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  all,  if  not  of 
more  than  all,  that  to  ordinary  minds 
appears  desirable.  Placed  in  the  Me- 
tropolis of  England,  he  had  fortune 
nrhich  surpassed  auv  wishes  that  he  en- 
tertained for  himself ;  heUaderaployment 
suited  to  his  inclinations ;  he  had  the 
reputation  of  talents,  of  learoinr,  and  of 

Eiety.  But,  a  field  was  opened  to  him 
I  which,  at  the  risk  of  every  thing  but 
that  which  was  inherent  in  bis  mind,  it 
was  possible  to  ajiply  to  ampler  uses  the 
facuraes  with  which  he  haid  been  sent 
into  th^  world.  He  did  not  long  hesi- 
tate :  artd  it  Is  with  great  joy  that  I  see 
in  his  choice,  and  in  the  motives  which 
prompted  him  to  make  it,  one  of  iunu- 
merable  instances,  that  tiie  genius  and 
energies  of  the  British  people  are  not  on 
thedecUae.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  centniy,  Berkeley  formed  that  be- 
nevolent p^an  which  involved  the  devo- 
tion of  his  own  life,  his  labours,  and  his 
pore  intellect,  to  the  task  of  enlighten- 
ing the  aboriginal  luhabitanTS  of  North 
America.  It  failed:  tofcause  it  was 
deemed  by  others  romsoitic  and  imprac- 
ticable :  yet  in  the  present  day,  plans 
aimiUirin&eir  objects  and  meaus,butof 
wider  scope  are  ou  foot,  and  in  a  course  of 
success.  If  tiiere  are  any  who  doubt  of 
the  prooriety  or  importance  of  such  plans , 
I  would  suggest  for  theli' consideration 
the  consequences  wh'ch,  probably  would 
hare  ensued  if  Berkeley  bad  been  assist- 
ed with  hearty  good  will  by  the  people 
and  government  of  England.  If  our 
arts,  our  language,  our  knowledge,  our 
religion  and  mstitutions  had  been  freely, 
but  gradimlly  imparted ;  if  a  fabric  of 
native  society  had  been  so  built  up  as 
to  ensure,  to  those  iocluded  in  it,  any 
good  which  they  possessed,  and  an 
equal  share  of  future  benefits,  we  should 
not  have,  now,  to  bear  the  shame  and 
the  regr^  of  having  obtuued  an  exten* 
tlon  of  the  sphere  of  civilization  at  the 
d^j^Qiabk  price  of  the  extirpation  of 


the  North  American  race;  the  mon- 
strous system  of  Negro  slavery  might 
have  perbhed  in  its  infancy  with  the  ne- 
cessities which  gave  it  birth :  Great 
Britain  aad  America  might  still  have 
been  ooe  peoole  ^  or  if  we  had  parted,  it 
would  have  been  on  better  terms :  and 
the  hatoed  of  England,  which  Is  enter- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  England,, 
would  not  have  existed  in  that  iuteusity 
and  singleness  which  threatens  future 
calamiti<)s. 

England,  perhaps,  has  not  yet  paid 
the  full  peual^  of  navingp»ermitted  the 
destructiou  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Man. 
But  I  had  nut  intended  to  say  more  of 
the  plans  of  Berkeley  than  that  I  wiU 
not  estimate  at  any  lower  rate  the  simi- 
lar motives  of  the  first  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  all  circumstances  considered,  I 
doubt  whether  the  sacrifice  contem- 
plated by  the  one,  was  greater  than' 
that  which  was  made  by  Che  other :  wha» 
at  a  greater  distance  from  his  country, 
and  lu  the  buruiog  climate  of  Bengal, 
persevered  so  long  iu  the  dedication  of 
nis  fortune,  his  time,  and  his  whole 
powers  to  the  ungrateful  task  which  be 
nad  set  before  bim :  and,  seeking  uo . 
common  reward,  has  at  last  died  pour. 

We  are  invited  to  assist  iu  building  up 
his  monument,  and  we  shall  all,  I  bt- 
licve,  join  cheerfuUy  in  this  last  office^ 
not  frum  any  indistioct  and  foolish  no- 
tion that  ihc  tomb  is  to  be  raised  as  a 
reward  to  him  whose  name  %iill  be 
written  on  it :  but  regarding  it  as  a  natu- 
ral result  of  his  meritorious  life ;  and  an 
obvious  mode  of  giving  expression  to 
the  feelings  which  have  arisen  at  bis' 
death.  If  we  must  look  for  some  utility 
io  the  measure,  let  it  be  found  io  its  ex- 
citement of  others;  even  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  theser>  iceof  the  Church. 
For,  if  .1  rightly  apprehend  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  its  ministers  should  be  dead 
to  the  better  feeliugs  of  our  nature  :  it 
makes  no  provision  for  those  who  are 
anchorets  and  ascetics  in  outward  form : 
neither  does  it  require  that  any  should 
make  a  hermitage  of  the  heart,  and 
isolate  themselves  in  a  spiritual  desert. 
An  instructor  must  have  some  sympa- 
thies with  those  whom  he  instructs: 
and  if  there  b  any  man  to  whom  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  regard  whether  he  Is  re- 
membered or  forgotten  when  he  is 
dead,  let  him  not  boast  of  an  indif- 
ference which  he  has  in  common  with 
natures  infeiior  to  his  own.  I  indulge 
in  the  belief,  that  to  the  public  expres- 
sion of  grief  and  admiration,'whicn  the 
death  of  the  late  Bishop  called  forth  In 
England,  it  may  in  some  degree^  be 
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owinr,  that  we  are  to  have  a  sueoessor 
who  18  not  inferior  to  htm  in  any  g^veat 
or  good  qualities.  1  must  speak  cauti- 
ously of  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  en- 
tering upon  solemn  and  arduous  duties; 
but  thus  much  I  will  venture  to  say  of 
the  excellent  person  to  whom  I  alhide, 
that  whatever  higher  and  more  holy 
motives  may  have  supervened,  twenty 
years  cannot  have  so  deadened  his  warm 
feelings  and  oMtterated  his  early  cha- 
racter, that,  be  will  hear  with  insen-- 
sibility  of  the  honours  paid  to  his  pre- 
decessor. I  think  with  satisfaction  that  a 
part  of  the  support,  of  which  hew&l  feel 
the  want,  may  be  derived  from  the  hope 
now  held  out  to  him  tiiat,  in  after-times, 
bis  name  also  may  be  read  upon  the  • 
national  sepulchres  of  his  own  country. 

The  foUowiog  resolutiontf  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to : — 

That  this  Meeting  have  learned  with 
the  most  lively  satisfaction,  from  the 
resolutions  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  which  have  now 
been  read^  that  a  Monument  is  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Utte  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  m  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul. 

That  this  Meeting  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  now  offered  them  of  adding 
their  names  to  those  of  the  Society  in 
JEogland  in  record  of  their  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  their  first  Bishop,  the 
founder  of  Dioc^an  and  District  Com- 
mittees in  India,  to  whose  valuable 
counsel,  and  generous  assistance,  this 
Committee  are  indebted  for  the  most' 
important  effects  of  their  institution. 

That,  in  conformity  wHh  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Society  for  PromotiDg  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  which  limits  the  con- 
tributions towards  the  Monument  ^'  to ' 
the  amount  of  each  Member's  annual 
subscription  to  the  society,"  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Members  of  the  Madras 
District  Committee,  be  limited  to  the 
sura  which,  at  the  exchange  of  the  day, 
will  give  one  Guinea  in  England,  that 
sum  being  about  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
portion to  thelocal  subscription  which  is 
appropriated  as  a  donation  by  the  society. 

That  Subscriptions  be  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Co. 
flnd  by  the  Secretafy,  and  that  the 
amount,  when  collected,  be  transmitted, 
with  a  copy  of  these  resohitioDS,  to  the 
Board  in  London. 

That  these  resolutions  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Members  of  theComntit--  - 
tee  resident  in  the  Provinces,  and  to 
those  at  the  Presidency,  who  have  not 
attended  this  Meeting. 

At  the  motion  of  the  hon.  H.  S.  Greme, 

Agreed  unanimously,  that  the  tfaarics 


of  tbe  Meeting  be  grren  to  Sir  Ch»ries 
Grey,  Ibr  the  exoeUeot  Address  deli- 
vered by  him. 

Agreed  mianimously,  Miat  the  t 
of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  V 
ble  the  Archdeacon,  tot  bavinr 
vened  the  Meeting,  and  for  his  obligisig 
conduct  in  the  clmir. 

Edward  Vaugbiui^  < 


BISHOPS  BERKELEY  AND  BfTDDLETCHt. 

To  the  Editm- afth$Calaata  JommaL 
Sir,— Sir  Charles  Grey  ins  late  dennt  sddnas 
to  ttie  centlemen  componog  the  BlMras  Distriot 
CommTttee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Cbrfstiaii 
Knowledge,  has  saggested  a  comparison  b«. 
tween  the  greSt  bishop  of  Closme,  and  Che  Isle 
bisl^»p  of  Calcutta,  and  almost  given  the  pf«- 
ferencc  to  the  latter.  The  passage  is  as  followa  • 

**  Bat  1  bad  not  intended  to  snr  more  of  the 
plans  of  Berkeley  thM  that  I  will  aot  estioMln 
at  any  lower  rale  the  similar  motives  of  tbe  first  - 
bishop  of  Calcutta ;  all  circumstances  considered, 
I  doubt  whether  the  sacrifice  contemplated  by 
the  one,  was  greater  than  that  which  wns  Msda 
by  the  other;  who,  at  a  greater  distaaoe  tnm 
his  country,  and  in  the  burning  climate  of  Beo* 
gal,  persevered  so  lone  in  the  dedication  of  hJa 
fortune,  his  time,  and  bis  whole  pewers  to  the 
nngratelU  task  wliicb  he  had  aal  beCove  Mm; 
and  seeking  no  common  reward*  has  at  )ait 
died  poor.** 

A  comparison  is  thus  foroed  upon  the  reaier, 
the  result  of  wbich  must  show  that  the-two  M- 
sbofie  were  neither  pmre*  nor  akmilm.  la.  the 
/ip9t  plaee,  Vt.  Middleton's  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  a  translatiaa 
i>om  an  inferior  to  a  higher  station  fn  the 
Charch,  aid  inrolmd  no  peenaiary  inrrifci^ 
On  the  other  hand.  Berkeley  oiered  to  resigm 
his  deanery  of  Down  with  11002.  per  annom, 
and  to  accept  the  office  of  president  of  St  PaaTa 
College  in  Bermuda  on  an-  income  eC  IQQt.  per 
annum ;  and  In  the  proaeeutioB  ot  tfats  itoeig^ 
( which  fiuied  through  Sfa*  R.  Walpole'abiaach  of 
an  engagement  to  advance  10,000/.  of  the  pob- 
lic  money,)  did  expend  a  great  part  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune;  Secondly^  Berkeley  oObvedteds* 
dieate  the  nansinder  of  his  life  totheiaatnfllHNi 
of  youth  in  America ;  and  when  he  was  ap- 

fointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  he  said  to 
is  tntimBteft,  *  I  Wm  never  ao0«pt  a  tramda*  - 
tien.*'  We  bare  do  reason  to  anppese  thai  U- 
shap  If  iddleton  would  have  reftiaed  attanaUtioa. 
Tkirdijf,  Berkeley  originated  h)Avx  for  convert- 
ing the  aboriginal  inhabitants  orT^orth  America 
toMOIiristianity,and'persevered  la  Its  proaeeutkNi 
for  seven  ^eavs,  iaoloding  a  veqrase  to  Bhodf 
Island,  at  a  time  when  snob  scnemea  wen 
**  deemed  romantic  and  impracticable.'*  Bi- 
shop Middleton  origintcted  nothing,  but  entered 
on  his  office  at  a  time  when  «  plans  aiailarbi 
their  oWeets  and  means,  bat  of  wider  aee|pe» 
are  on  foot,  and  in  a  course  of  success."  la 
the  former  we  recognise  a  degree  of  aposto- 
lical devotion,  and  energy  of  purpose,  of  whiek 
history  afibrds  few  exanHMM*  ^^  satorifloas 
made,  the  seal  diaplaywl,  and  the  difficultisa 
encountered  by  the  latter,  were  no  greater  than 
many  men  in  every  age  mav  be  esteemed  equal 
to.  f  forbear  to  pnrsne  Inv  eompailaan  into 
the  variety  and  extent  ef  their  knowledge,  saA 
other  points.  It  was  to  Berkeley  that  Pope 
ascribed  **  eVery  virtue  under  heaven;**  Ski 


Atterbnry  said  of  him:  *  Sot 
ing,  so  moeh  knowledge,  so  anoh  bu>>Hb««< 
and  such  humility,  1  did  not  think  had  bene 
the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  thia 
gentleman.**-  XnSCOPOItfiTBB. 
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Oh  Wednesday,  Felmiaiy  11^,  1«24, 
a  Court  of  Proprieton  was  held  st  the 
East  India  House* 

BAILBVBtmY  >  OOLLBOB. 

The  Mmntefr  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read  and  a|(reed  to. 

The  CHAiaM AN  (Wm.  Wigram,  Esq. 
M.P.)  stated,  that  the  Court  had  been 
made  special  in  pursuance  of  thefoHow- 
ing  Requisitioo,  which  was  read  by  one 
of  the  Clerks  of  the  Court  :— 

**  ToHu  OAaJraion,  Deffuty  Chairman,  end 
JHrecton  of  the  Ead  htdui  Company. 
**  Xoodoa,  jMiMiy  1«.  i>M. 

<'  Gentlenien— We,  Ae  UBdersigned 
Praprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  reqatat 
yon  will  sammon  a  Court  of  Proprieton 
imr  tlie  purpose  of  snbiaittittg  to  them 
the  foHowiag  Resolution,  iianiely<— 

**  That  ai^catioD  be  oaade  to  Parlia« 
ttcnt  in  tike  ansningSesMon  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  46tfa  clause  of  the  Act  of  the 
93d  Geo.  III.  Ga^  156,  bv  which  the 
Court  of  Directors  is  pnooihtted  firom 
•ending  to  India,  in  the  capacitf  of  a 
writer,  any  person  who  shall  not  hava 
resided  donog  four  terms  at  the  Hailey* 
^ry  College,  aad  for  introductng  into 
tiie  said  Act,  a  cianse  appointing  a  public 
examination,  at  such  times  and  under 
••ch  regulations  as  the  Court  of  Direc-> 
tors,  wi^  the  approbation  of  the  Board 
^  Control,  may  direct;  to  which  eaa- 
miaation  all  persons  shall  sefeiAit  their 
acquirements  and  qaalifioatieBS  for  ap« 
pTOTid,  prertous  to  tbdr  belngpermitted 
to  proceed  in  tiM  capacity  of  writers  to 
any  of  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  WilMam, 
Vort  St.  George,  or  Bombay. 


Douglas  Kinnaird. 
Wra.  Morgan. 
Chas.Wright. 
'Handle  Jadc8en« 
R.  F.  Beauchamp. 


Joseph  Htnae. 
John  Monaa. 
Rich.  WU&arot. 
JohnAddkieU. 
Saial.Di«on." 


CBiUlOB  AGAINST  TUB  MAR9UBS8  OF  * 
HASTINOS. 

Sir  John  Doyle  hoped,  that  before  the 
special  business  of  the  day  should  com- 
mence, he  might  be  permitted  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  ^le  hon.  Chairman  and 
the  Court  to— 

The  Chairman  rose  to  set  the  hon. 
Proprietor  right  with  regard  to  the  order 
of  proceeding.     The  Court   had  been- 
specially  assembled  in  consequence  of 
a  requisition,  which  had  been  signed  by 

Orient.  Herald^  Vol.  1. 


more  than  nine  Proprietors.    That  re* 

goisition  had  been  i«ad,  and  thercfare 
e  considered  that  tiie  business  of  the 
day  had  commenced^  andthat  the  gea'* 
fleman  whose  name  was  first  on  the  list 
of  requisionists  was  in  possession  of  the 
Court  It  was  ilregtilar  to  bring  any 
mher  question  before  the  Court,  m 
hoped  therefore  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  allow  the  gentleman  who  wai 
entitlefl  to  address  the  Court,  to  proceed 
with  the  regular  business  of  the  ^y. 

Hon.  DotTGLAS  Km NAiBD  rose  to  speak 
on  the  point  of  order.  He  suggested  that 
this  would  be  the  first  time  that  in  an 
assembly  of  men  met  together  for  busi- 
ness, an  indiridual  of  that  body  had  been 
denied  the  priTilere  of  going  so  far  ai 
to  propose  a  quesnon  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  meeting.  The  question  m^t. 
ibrau^ht  the  Ckiairman  knew,  be  rtrf 
material  to  the  proceedings  which  were 
to  come  before  the  Court.  Unless  it 
iftiould  appear,  which  there  was  at  pre^ 
sent  no  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  qaes-^ 
tUm  to  be  asked  had  no  reference  to  tiie 
interests  of  tiie  gentlemen  assembled  in 
that  Court,  ought  the  Ghaimian  to  tak^ 
upon  himself  to  decide  that  it  should  not 
be  put?  Ought  not  the  Proprietorg 
diemsehres  to  be  the  Judges  to  deter* 
mine  whether  or  not  they  would  hear 
^e  question  ?  lliere  was  no  law  whidi 
would  prevent  the  Court,  ahfaough  met 
for  a  specific  pui^pose,  from  deferrini^ 
their  intention  of  entering  upon  it,  tf 
they  thought  proper  so  to  do.  He  be*' 
lieved  that  It  would  be  in  perfect  naison 
witii  the  piactice  of  other  assemblies  to 
hear  the  ouestion.  It  remained  fertile 
Court  to  decide  whether  they  would  not 
aUow  Ae  hon.  Baronet  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  rather  than  proceed  at 
once  to  the  business  of  the  day.  (flitor.) ' 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the 
hen.  Proprietor  who  had  last  spoken 
had  addressed  himself  to  the  course  of 
proceedios.  He  (the  Chairman)  had 
already  felt  it  bis  duty  to  declare  what 
the  order  for  proceedlog  was.  The 
Court  had  been  made  special  to  consider' 
the  subject  of  requisition  which  had 
been  read.  After  the  requisition  had 
been  read,  the  hon.  Baronet  addressed 
the  Court,  and  made  use  of  the  wordtf 
*'  before  ihe  business  of  the  day  com- 
menced." He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
business  of  the  day  had  commenced  the 
moment  the  requisition  was  read.    He 
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would  not  take  upon  himself  to  order 
tliat  the  bon.  Baronet  should  not  be 
heard,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  not  reg^ular  in  attempting 
to  sjpeak; 

Mr.  Lowndes  here  rose  and  said  a  few 
words,  whkh  were  rendered  inaudible 
by  cries  of  "  Order;*  *«  Chair;*  &c 

Mr.  HuMR  believed  that  what  the 
hon.  Chairman  had  stated  with  respect 
to  the  order  of  proceeding  was  strictly 
correct;  but  it  was  well  known  that  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  the  practice  nf  pro- 
posing questions  and  of  giving  answers 
to  them  bad  been  allowed  at  almost 
every  meeting  of  that  Court ;  he  had  in- 
deed occasionally  known  questions  to 
be  asked  and  no  answers  returned, 
(il  laugh,)  He  was  sure  that  that  Court, 
which  had  uniformly  paid  the  greatest 
.  respect  and  attention  to  all  persons  in 
any  way  connected  with  them,  but  par- 
ticularly to  their  servants,  would,  if  it 
were  shown  that  it  was  in  their  power 
t<»  clear  the  character  of  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  servauts  from  a  most 
malicious,  and  he  was  certain,  unfounded 
calumny,  gU|dly  seize  the.  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  Suppose  it  should  have 
been  publicly  stated,  that  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  whilst  filling  the  high  olBce 
of  Governor  General  in  India,  bad  em- 
beszled  a  sum  to  the  amount  of  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  his 
peculation,  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
resolved  to  impeach  him-*«uppose  such 
a  statement  to  have  been  made,  and  that 
tiie  means  of  exposing  its  falsehood  and 
cf  clearing  the  character  of  the  noble 
Marquess  from  the  foul  calumny  depend- 
ed upon  an  answer  bdng  given  to  a  sim- 
ple question,  rould  it  be  possible  that 
that  question  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
propounded  ?  He  hdd  in  his  hand  the 
very  paragraph  in  which  the  threatened 
impeachment,  arising  from  the  disco- 
veiy  of  an  act  of  embes^ement,  was  men- 
tioned. He  appealed  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman in  the  Chair,  not  as  Chairman 
but  as  a  man  of  honour  {k«ar!) ;  he  ap- 
pealed to  all  who  heard  him  as  men  of 
nonour,  whether  an  opportunity  ought 
not  to  be  afforded  the  noble  Marquess  of 
clearing  his  character  by  a  public  ex- 
fdaoation  in  that  Ciiurt,  that  being  the 
only  means  which  he  possessed  of  doing 
80  r  (Hmr!  hear!)  He  bad  on  former 
occasions  taken  a  hostile  part  against 
the  noble  Marquess,  but  he  had  stated  his 
reasons  for  it  publicly,  and  he  was  now 
anxious  to  step  forward  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  noble  Lord  when  it  was 


unjustly  maligned.  He  should  lament 
that  he  had  ever  entered  that  Court,  if 
they  should  resolve  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  adhere  to  their  rules  and  orders 
rather  than  exercise  that  sound  discre- 
tion which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  called  for.  He  hoped  that  the 
Court  would  permit  the  question  to  be 
proposed,  and  on  the  answer  which 
would  be  given  to  that  question  would 
depend  the  belief  as  to  whether  tbe  re- 
sorted  impeachment  was  to  take  place. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  friends  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  had  a  right  to  say 
to  the  hou.  Chairman,  "  Is  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  paragraph  true 
or  not  ?  We  want  a  denial  or  an  ad-» 
mission."  (Hear!)  If  the  statement 
should  prove  to  be  true,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  feci  it  his  duty  to  propose  that  a 
special  Court  should  be  summoned  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  If  jt 
were  ftdse,.  tne  denial  ought  to  go  for^ 
to  the  world.  The  poison  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  circulate  when  it  was  in 
tbe  power  of  tbe  Court  to  check  it  at 
once.  He  hoped  that  every  gentleman 
present  would  see  the  propriety  of  devl-^ 
ating,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the 
strict  rule  of  proceeding.  He  would  tell 
the  hon.  Chairman  that  the  Court  were 
the  masters  of  their  own  proceedings  ; 
and  if  he  would  not  permit  the  question 
to  be  proposed,  they  could  posmone  tbe 
business  for  which  the  Court  had  been 
made  special.  If  the  question  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  pro^unded  on  the 
ground  of  irregularity,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  the  greatest  cruelty  to  the  high 
and  distinguished  individual  whose  cha- 
racter had  been  impeached,  and  he 
would  designate  it  as  the  onlv  ilhberal 
proceeding  which  had  come  to  bis  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, who  had  always,  hitlierto,  been 
distinguished  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  their  servants :— if  that  were 
impeached,  they  owed  it  to  themselves^ 
they  owed  it  io  justice  to  endeavour  to 
clear  it.    (Apj^fduM.) 

Mr.  Dixo^  was  satisfied  that,  the 
Court  having  been  summoned  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  no  other  matters  should  be 
allowed  to  take  precedence  of  the  regu- 
lar business  of  the  day.  But  he  thought 
that  if  the  hon.  Baronet  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Court  to  a  particular 
subject,  he  should  be  allowed  an  oppor- 
timity  of  doing  so  before  the  Court  broke 
up. 

Sir  John  Doyle  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Chairman  had  permitted  him  (Sir  J.  D.^ 
the  honour  of  addressing  him,  and  baa 
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lieard  the  little  wVich  be  had  to  s&y, 
he  was  coDfiident,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  hon.  geDtlemau's  character  for 
honour  ^d  integrityr,  that  the  appeal 
which  he  had  intended  to  make  to  his 
honour  and  justice  would  not  have  been 
made  in  vain.  Had  the  circumstances 
which  he  wished  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Court  been  of  ordinary 
importance,  be  would  not,  labouring  as 
he  was,  under  the  effects  of  a  long  and 
Aevere  iUiiess,  have  trespassed  for  one 
moment  on  their  patieuce.  Had  the 
statement  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  been  merely  the  suggestion  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  stating  bis  own  opi- 
sions,  he  would  have  treated  it  with  the 
contempt  which  it  justily  merited.  But 
the  statement  bore  a  different  character. 
It  purported  to  1>e  an  account  of  what 
liad  actually  passed  in  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  of  what  was  farther  con- 
templated by  that  respectable  body.'  He 
therefore  begged  leave  to  say,  tnat  he 
was  justified  in  calling  for  an  explana- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  paragraph 
which  had  been  described  by  his  hon. 
friend,  from  the  hon.  Chairman,  who 
was  the  best  authority  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  referred  to  on  the  occasion,  be- 
cause nothing  could  have' occurred  in 
the  Court  of  Directors  with  which  he 
yfas  not  acquainted.  The  pararrkph- 
resolved  itself  in  substance  into  thi8»— 
*^  that  an  embezzlement  to  the  amount 
of  300,000/.  had  been  discovered  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  against  the  late 
Governor-General  of  India."  He  there- 
fore felt  justified  in  calling  upon  the 
hon.  Chairman  to  answer'  publicly— 
Ist.  Whether  any  embezzlement  or  de- 
ficit by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  of 
300,000/.  or  any  other  sum,  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Court  of  Directors? 
2d.  Whether  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
consequence  of  such  discovery,  had 
already  negatived  a  gr^nt  to  him  of 
6,000/.  per  annum  ?  ^d.  Whether  the 
Court  of  Directdrs,  i^^  consequence  of 

curing 
quess  < 

nued  Sir  J.  Doyle,  •*  call'  upon' the 
Chairman,  in  the  presence  of  this^o- 
nourable  Court,  and  in  the  face  of  Jour 
common  country,  for  plain  and'  direct 
answers  to  these  simple  questions.— I 
am  convinced  that  in  appealing  to  his 
honour  and  sense  of  justice,  I  have  not 
made  a  fruitless  application."  {Chstn.) 

The  Chairman.—**  With  every  dis- 
fuDsition  to  answer'  any  question  that 
may  be  propounded  by  any  Mcmliter  of 
the  Court,  1  must  declare,  that  I  feel  it 
impossible  to  make  anyrepfy  to  tho8« 


)urt  of  Directors,  in  consequence  ot 
ch  discoyery,  had  anyburpose  of  pro- 
ring  toe  Jmpeachmem  of  the  IV^ar- 
ie£s  of  Hastings  ?— **  I  now,"  coiiti- 


which  hare  been  proposed  by  the  boa. 
Baronet.  I  have  rec^eived  no  imtrod'- 
tions  on  the  subject  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  whose  organ  I  am." 

Sir  J.  DoYLK  begged  to  explain.  If 
he  had  called  on  the  hoa.  Chairman  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Coart  of 
Directors,  and  to  give  either  hit  own 
opiniba  or  theirs  upon  a  point  of  policy^ 
the  hon.  Chairman  would  have  done 
right  in  refiising  hWn  an  answer  to  his 
questions.  But  the  questions  which  he 
bad  proposed  did  not  refer  to  optnious. 
bat  to  matters  of  fact.-*  (Kmt,  ktarh) 
Either  it  was  true  that  the  alleged  dis- 
coveries and  their  conseqaencet  had 
taken  x>lace,  or  it  was  not  true.  If  it 
were  not  true,  it  became  the  Chairman, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  person  wishing  to  act  impartially 
in  the  high  station  which  he  occupied 
to  say  "  Ho.*'^(Arplaiut.)  If,  on  the 
contraiy,  any  such  discoveries  bad  oc- 
curred, let  tlie  subject  be  brought  for- 
ward in  a  bold,  manly  and  open  mm- 
ner.  Liet  not  the  friends  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  have  to  grapple  with  the 
male  Candours  of  the  present  day»  who, 
while  they  whispertd  away  an  honest 
deputation,  pretended  to  deplore  ihe  mis- 
chief which  arose  from  Iheir  own  base 
conduct. — (Cheers.)  He  did  not  mean 
to  apply  these  observations  to  the  Chair- 
man or  any  of  his  colleagues.  He  had 
too  high  an  opinion  of-  their  honour* 
But  what  corollary  would  be  drawn 
from  the  refusid  of  the  hon.  Chairman 
to  answer  the  questions  which  had  been 
proposed,  by  any  person  who  was  igno- 
rant of  that  gentieman*8  honourable 
character.*  Why,  that  having  refused  to 
give  a  direfct  answer  to  a  matter  of  fact 
within  fate  own  knowledge,  he  must  be 
either"  the  libeller  himself,  or  nmst  give 
his  fdd  and  \eountenahce  to  the  libeller. 
He  bad  guarded  himself  from  casting 
any  imputation  of  that  kind  on  the  hon. 
Chmrman  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  be- 
cause he' knew -their  characters ;  but 
such  was  the  corollary  which  a  common 
mind  would  deduce  firom  the  refusidof 
the  hon.  Chairman  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  •  propounded^— 
{Hear,  Hear.)  *•      ■  i. 

Mr.  LewNDBS  said  he  bad  seen  the 
statement  in  the  newspaper  of  a  deft- 
tiency  of  300,0001.  having  been  disco- 
vered, biit  no  ^ame  was  mentioned,  and 
therefore  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
calumny  in  the  tnatter;  The  hon.  Pro- 
prietor was  proceeding  amidst  many 
interruptions,  when 

The  Chairman  infbrined  him  that 
there  was  no  question  before  the  Court. 

Mr.  Lowndes  repeated,  that  no  name 
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fns  mcsitioDed  in    the  newspaptr. -* 

.  Bftf.  D.  KiNNAiAD  aaid,  ilrat  he  had 
come  into  that  Court  fiilly  prepared  to 
fntecopon  a  most  important  disouation, 
but  he  must  confJesa,  that  what  bad 
taken  place  had  excited  his  feelingt  to 
^ueh  a  degcee,  that  he  felt  quite  iiicoro* 
potent  to  go  on  with  the  business  of  the 
day».  (htar.)  Before  he  sat  dovm,  he 
Jioped  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Court, 
^t  it  would  be  the  uttermost  disgrace 
to  them  to  permit  a  disciusion  of  that 
ni^ure  to  take  place  ^(^hout  making  the 
baee  calumny  which  had  been  published 
mgainst  the  noble  and  high  minded- Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  the  subject  of  fiirthee 
consideration.  He  could  not  believe, 
he  could  not  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that   the   honoumble    Chairman    had 

En  his  deUbecate  opinion  on  the  sub« 
wbioh  had.  been  brought  before 
.  He  trusted  that  he  would  yet  give 
tile  satisfjactjon  required.  He  would  ap« 
peal  to  him  fram  himself,  in  what  was 
perhaps  a  moment  of  passion,  to  him- 
•elf  in  »  state  of  calmness.  He  hoped 
that  the  honourable  Chaionan  wa«ld 
Botallow  so  base  a  calumny  as  he  had 
heasd  stated,  so  malicious  and  imfound^ 
fd  a  )ibel  agauist  their  late  Governor 
General,  whom  they  (the  Company). 
Dad  so  ill  requited  for  his  splendid  ser-* 
vices,  to  whom  they  owed  a  deqp  debt 
pf  gratitude,  which  the  voice  of  the 
country  would  still  compel  them  to  die* 
charge— he  hoped  that  the  Chairman 
WouU  notpermit  suehacalumny  acainst 
tuch  a  man  to  cemain  any  longer  before 
the  public  eye»  without  that  oontradictioa 
which  it  was  capable  of  reeeiving.  To 
sennit  a  whisper  injurious  to  the  noble 
itarquees,auffh  mooeaformal  statement 
«£  the  prooeediB|;s  of  the  Court  of  J}u 
lectors  against  bun,  to  go  forth  to  the 
world ;  and  when  asked  to  say  whether 
ft  weoe  true  or  not,  to  refuse  to  give  any 
answer*  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible cruelty  and  injustice  ta  the  noble 
inc&ridual  whose  character  was  called 
hi  question.  (Hear,)  He  meet  solemnly 
believed,  tjbat  it  would  not  be  credited, 
vhen  the  report  of  that  day's  psoceedings 
ahould  appear  In  the  newspapers,  that  a 
aet  of  Englishmen  could  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss a  questionooanectcd  with  the  inter* 
ctto  of  India,  when  they  had  shown 
themselves  prepared  to  sacrifice  not  only 
those  interests^  bet  their  own  character, 
1^  saffering  a  chanie  of  such  a  nature 
against  thdr  lata  &vemor  General  to 
remain  unanswered.  {Btmr,  bmr*)  Bb 
IKrald  consider  it  his  duMr,  tf  sUenee 
were  f  reserved^  to  move  the  adjourn* 
s^ttU  of  the  qmittioii  which  the  Court 


had  been  called  together  to  consider* 
(hear.)  The  honourable  Chairman  ou^ 
to  learn,  that  there  were  no  tricks  o^ 
which  puUia  discussion  could  he  stifled 
in  a  public  assembly.  (JBser.)  He  spoke 
to  Englishmen,  who  knew  the  value  of 
character  to  public  men.    Would  any 

Sntleman  present,  if  he  were  placed  iu 
e  Marquess  of  Hastings'  sitiialion,  il 
be  were  accused  of  a  betrayal  of  trus^ 
having  committed  an.  act  which  would 
hereafter  cover  his  name  with  infamy^ 
endure,  that  when  he  asked  the  person 
who  must  be  possessed  of  the  best 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  whether  tha 
aeeusation  were  true  or  not,  that  person 
would  not  condesoend  to  give  an  an- 
swer? Coukl  this  be  endured?  {Chetn,y 
In  domestic  life,  if  a  servant,  not  an 
old  and  tried  one  as  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  was,  but  one  of  only  six  months*' 
standing,  were  stated  to  have  defiramled: 
his  master,  would  the  latter  dare  to  hold 
his  tongue,  when  csUed  i^^n  to  dedaro 
whether  the  charge  were  true?  (hmr, 
ktar.)  He  would  not; — if  be  did,  he 
would  be  UaUe  to  an  action  for  being  m 
panty  to  the  defamatioD.  And  now  hft 
challenged  the  honourable  Chairman  to 
say,  that  the  chaive  whkh  had  beeik 
made  against  the  Marquess  of  Hasting* 
was  truot  He  (the  Chairman)  knm 
that  he  dared  not  say,  *'  yes/'  in  reply 
tatheqnesticms  which  bad  been  put  to 
him.  (CAwra)  He  (^  Chairman) 
luiew  that  no  proceedings  had  been  in- 
stituted against  the  noble  Bfarqness^ 
NaT,  more,  he  (Mfar.  Kinuaird)  would 
undertake  to  act  the  prophet  as  well  at 
the  historian^  and  say,  that  the  honour* 
able  Chairman  neirer  would  hayecanse 
to  charge  the  noble  Lord  in  the  foce  of 
hie  comttiy  with  being  guil^  of  a  dU-^ 
henoarable  act.  (Aeeir,.  luar^  Asar.)  A.  fig 
for  their  Goeenaor-generalship  in.  ftttuae^ 
If  the  Chainnan  were  to  persirt  in  the 
Kne  of  conduct  which  he  bad  adopted* 
Was  not  the  character  of  the  Marquesa 
ef  HaettDgs  thepvoperty  of  the  Propci-» 
)  ?    What  Oovemor  General  cooU 


henceforth  be  (Expected  to  serve  then 
fotthfnUy,  when  it  was  seen  that  they 
weedd  not  take  the  trouble  to  defend  hit 
character  from  base  and  cowardly  at^ 
tacks?  That  Court  were  the  lecitiwata 
protectors  of  the  character  of  me  Mar* 
quess  of  Hastiikgs ;.  and  i|  was  an  insult 
to  them  to  observe  siieQce  wik  rcgaed 
to  the  sullect  which  had  been  bmi^ 
before  them.  Whattl  when  a  question 
aUowed  hor  all  to  be  reasonable,  and 
called  for  by  the  exigencies  even  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  referred^  a  qasa 
Hkm  respecting  a  matter  d  flict  onlf^ 
•Bdj[iot  ftatod  ta  b*  atttndad  h|r«^r 
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4«oger,  was  asked  by  an  honourabl* 
Proprietor^  wa»  a  coutempt|iou«  nleaoe 
to  be  the  only  answer  it  weuld  reoeive  ? 
(ITear.)  He  did  not  mean  to  charge  any 
mdividual  behind'tbe  bar 

Mr.  Director  fiLPHiNsronB  here  roM 
wd  said,  that  as  he  did  not  feel  htmsetf 
imtrained-  by  the  same  sense  of  dnty 
wfaibb  prevailed  ^ivith  the  b9n«Chainnany 
Itewoold  ondertake  to  answer  tbe<{ues- 
tkHBS  whiob  bad  been  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disonseion  distinctly,  and  be  would 
Blake  his  honour  and'  reputation  upon 
Ibe  truth  of  what  he  should  say.  It  had 
been  asked,  whether  it  bad  been  disoo* 
mned  that  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
hftd  embeaded  300,0001.  and  whether  ui 
eonsequenee  of  such  discovery  the  Court 
ef  Directors  intended  to  impeach  him. 
His  answer  was,  **  Certainly  not." — 
{Sear/ heart  hmrf)  The  noble  Aferquess 
had  never  been  suspected  of  embeade" 
iifa  sin^eehilUnf ,  much  less  300,000/.; 
and,  aatn.tfae  pretended  impeachment, 
lie  asked  any  gentleman  around  him, 
whether  sueh  a  thinpr-  bad  erer  been 
thought  of  ?  Xhefe  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  tiie  statement  from  beginning 
Id  end.  ft  was  an  unfomnded  and  vil- 
lasBotts  atta^  upon  tbe  noble  Marquess. 
iLemdcnadfheur.) 

Sir  J.  DoVLB  said,  that  havmr  ]»ut 
some  plain  questions  to  the  hon.  Cnair- 
■saB,  without  being  able  to  obtain  an- 
swers to  them,  he  now,  on  the  part  of 
Ae  Marqaess  of  Hastings'  begged  to  ex- 
jpcess  himself  perfectly  si^sfied  with 
wbat  tbe  respectable  and  gslllant  Direc- 
tor had  come  forward  and  stated.  (Acer  !) 
That  the  oi^an  of  the  Court  had  not 
tboaght  proper  to  stale  tbe  same  facta 
kimaetf,  was  a  circamstanoe  which  he 
de^y  regretted  on  his  (the  Chabrman's) 
own  acooant.  If  he  had  asked  an  ab-^ 
•Inue  cmestion  upon  some  cootroverted 
paia%  dlence  might  have  beeik  bearable. 
But  when  his  (Sir  <l.  D.'s)  db|ect  was  to 
veaene  the  character  of  an  lyidividua], 
■pest  sespectable,  not  only  from  his  eon- 
nexhm  with  the  Coaspany,  but  from  hie 
sank  in  societv  at  large,  and  to  cfltect 
tfwt  object  he  bad  found  it  necessary  to 
Weak  ^ough  the  ordinary  mode  of  pro^ 
•Siiliiig»  he  was  eictieBMly  sorry  to  find 
tibat  the  hon.  Chairman  should  reAise  to 
4a  justice  to  the  neblc  Marquess,  barr- 
ing himself  out  from  giving  explana- 
tson  ott  the  paltry,  Aai^y  pretence,  of 
■dhai  iBL'  to  poiiks  of  form  and  mere 
tfJMMrAties.  {Heart  hear!)  He  had 
from  bb  iaftmcy  been  taught  to  belkft 
that  the  character  of  a  British  Mee* 
fAmnt  wn  one  of  the  hi^ett  that  a 
Majf.  covid  poftMis  J  but  if  scenes  timiUi^ 


to  that  which  had  taken  pkee  that  day 
were  to  be  repeated,  he  should Inclioe  to 
Buonaparte's  opinion,  who  said,  that 
the  high-minded  fingttsh  merchants  had 
degenerated  into  a  set  of  grovelMiis* 
shopkeepers. 

TheCHAiRiHAN  said,  that  havings  been 
personallv  alluded  to  by  the  last  Speaker 
and  another  bnn.  PK>prietor,  be  feH  it 
necessary  te  state  that  be  coneeived, 
himself  to  be  sitting  there  not  as  an  in- 
dividual but  as  Chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  He  understood  that  the 
questioBS  were  put  te  bim  in  that  cha- 
racter, and  he  stated  plainly,  that  not 
haying  received  instruetions  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  he  eoald  not  under* 
take  to  answer  them.  H  was  not,  as  be 
understood,  bisindividual  opinion  which 
was  wanted,  but  the  collective  optraoil 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  might  be 
allowed  to  add,  that* he  eensidered  th^ 
questions  which  the  hon.  Director  had 
answered  not  exactly  the  same  question^ 
which  were  propounded  to  him  (the 
Chairman.) 

Sir  J.  DoTLB  said,  that  if  tbe  Chair* 
man  had  misunderstood  him  j  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  set 
him  right;  So  far  from  having  proposed 
the  questipns  to  him  as  Chairman^  b^ 
remembered  that  he  had  purposelv 
avoided  usin?  the  phrase  ex  cffleio  which 
had  occurred  to  him  whilst  speaking^ 
lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  called 
upon  him  to  answer  the  queries  in  his 
official  capacity.  He  had  put  the  ques- 
tions to  the  hon.  g^entleman  in  his  indi- 
vidual-oiqiacity,  and  not  as  Chairman,^ 
and  the  reason  why  he  had  sheeted' himt 
was,  that  from  his  situation  he  must  of 
necessity  be  acquainted  with  every  ci.rw 
eumstance  that  occurred  in  the  Court 
of  Directors.  The  subfect  to  which  the 
questions  referred  mif ht  have  been  dis- 
eussed,,  supposing  it  had  ever  occurredf 
at  aH,  in  the  absence  of  other  Directors,^ 
but  the  Chairman  must  have  cognizance 
of  all  m^ttegs  which  took  plaoiQ  in  tiie 
Court  over  which  he  presided.  The  hon. 
Chairman  had  said,  that  he  (SivJ.  Doyle) 
ealied  on  him  Ibr  the  ooHectiTe  opinioa 
ef  the  whole  Court  ef  Dhrectora.  He 
would  not  be  so  mweasonable  as  to  asio 
tiie  Chairman  to  state  the  opinion  of  his 
eolleaguesw  He  merefy  called  upon  bim 
to  give  an  answer  to  a  question  re^ectt- 
ing  a  plain  matter  of  feet.  ThewNsstiea 
was  as  simple  as. if  be  had  asked  **  Were 
yon  in  Hyde  Park  yesterday  ?'*  These 
was  no  dedeittlion  of  opinion  catted  for 
in  the  answer  tb  sueh'  a  question  as  thati 
He>  thought  that  he  had  acted  rightly  hi 
pniMng  the  questions,  bnt  he  hoped  that 
kehMt  not  fM^tten  the  respect  whifik 
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was  due  (o  the  Chair,  or  to  th«  indivkhial 
who  filled  it. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet,  said  that 
he  bad  no  more  rirht  to  ^ect  him  (Um 
Chairman)  individually  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  He 
sat  there  not  as  an  individual,  but  as 
Cbairnum,  and  whatever  he  stated  was 
in  the  character  of  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lowndes  wished  to  know  whether 
any  fraud  had  been  committed.  He  was 
a  great  Proprietor  of  India  Stock,  and 
the  report  affected  the  character  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors .  ( Crtcs  ^  QuMtiotky 
and  Order,)  He  asked  again,  whether 
any  fraud  bad  been  committed  ;  if  not 
it  was  high  time  that  the  report  should 
be  contradicted.  fHer$  the  conjusiom 
became  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  hen. 
Prtmietor  from  proceeding,) 

Mr.  Director  Patti SON  observed,  that 
in -consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Baronet  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bar,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
Court  of  Directors  was  implicated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Chairman.  He  therefore 
b^ged  to  state  that  he  was  no  party  to 
the  silence  which  the  hon.  Chairman 
had  observed  upon  that  occasion.  (Loud 
cries  of  hear !) 

The  Deputv  Chairman  (Mr.AsTELL, 
M.P«)  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
occasion.  He  trusted  that  the  experi- 
ence of  that  day  would  make  the  Court 
sensible  of  the  practical  inconvenience 
of  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  adopted.  The  hon. 
Chairman  had  been  censured  for  adher- 
ing to  a  point  of  form.  But  What  had 
been  the  consequence  of  disregarding 
that  form  }  Not  only  had  questions  been 
proposed,  but  a  continued  debiste  had 
jensued  upon  them ;  parties  had  been 
calling  each  other  to  order,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  nothing  but  disorder  would 
now  prevail  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  Lib.  Director  who  had  last  spoken 
Ihad  toid  that  he  was  no  party  to  the 
Silence  of  the  Chairman.  That  hon. 
Director  might  have  his  own  view  of  the 
subject,  biit  in  his  (Mr.  Astell's)  opinion 
his  hon.  Mend  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  had  done,  called  on 
as  he  w£s  to  give  his  opinion  as  the  orean 
of  the  Court  of  Directors^  (Cties  of  No.) 
It  was  said,  however,  that  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  appealed  to  him  as  an  indivi- 
dual ;  but  he  must  beg  to  say,  with  all 
respect,  that  he  knew  not  what  right 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  to  call  upon  the 
Chairman  in  any  way.  It  was  siud,  that 
the  questions  were  questions  oi  fact 
only,  but  he  thour ht  that  the^  were  qucs- 
imM  of  opiiuon*  It  was  certalaly  open  w 


the  Chairman  to  answer  the  questions; 
hut,  in  his  opinion,  his  hon.  friend  had 
adopted  the  most  convenient  course  in 
obervinff  silence.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  not  authorized  the  Chairman  to 
give  any  answer,  and  therefore  he  pad 
acted  wisely  in  abstaining  from  gi^niT 
any.  In  his  opinion,  the  hon.  Director 
on  his  right  (Mr.  Elphinstone)  had  not 
answered  one  of  the  questions  which 
had  been  put  to  the  Chairman,  because 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The 
object  of  the  question  to  which  he  allud- 
ed, was  to  ascertain  what  were  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Court  of  Directors.  How 
was  it  possible  that  any  man  could  un- 
dertake to  say  what  the  intCBtions  of  die 
Court  of  Directors  might  h^?  In  con- 
clusion, he  again  expressed  a  hope  that 
what  had  occurred  would  convince  the 
Court  of  the  propriety  of  abstaining-  ia 
future  horn  entering  upon  any  business 
but  that  which  th^  were  sununoned  to 
consider.  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  Chairman  would  undertake  to 
state  what  the  Court  of  Directors  in- 
tended to  do  upon  a  subject  which  was 
for  the  first  time  brought  under  his 
notice. 

Mr.  Director  Pattison  felt  himself 
called  upon  as  an  honest,  straight-fiMrw 
ward  man,  to  declare  that  he  considered 
the  questions  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  put  to  the  Chairman  to  have  been 
as  much  matter  of  fact  questions  as  these 
^*'Does  the  sun  sfaane? — Is  that  a 
man  ?— this  a  stool  .'—this  a  desk  ?  '\ 
They  were  fwsitive  questions,  and  ea- 
pable  of  being  answered  "  Yes  "  or 
'<  No."  The  opinion  of  the  Chairman 
had  not  been  asked  at  aU.  The  faon. 
Depu^  Chairman  had  endeavonred  to 
invalidate  the  answers  which  had  been 
given  by  his  brother  Director  (Mr.  £1~ 
phinstone) ,  by  saying  that  they  were  net 
answers  to  the  questions.  He  woidd 
examine  in^  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
The  quesUens,  if  he  understood  righ^» 
were  ihree>an  number.  The  first  was, 
<'  Had  anj^ embezzlement  or  deficit  by 
tike  Marquess  of  Hastings  of  300,<MMM.,  er 
any  other  sum,  been  discovered  i>y  the 
Court  of  Directors.'^  He  begged  leave  to 
make  a  comment  upon  that.  The  Court 
would  observe  the  strength  of  the  word 
embeszlement  EmbeKzlementwasithe 
taking  of  the  public  money  -said  putting 
it  into  thepocket  of  a  private  individnoL 
But  then  if  there  was  not  an  eoibeaole- 
ment,  was  there  a  deficit  to  idie  amoont 
of  300,0002.  or  any  othersum  down  even 
to  a  single  rupee  ?  That  ¥ras  a  verv  plain 
question;  And  hcire  he  took  the  Mbertj 
of  saying,  upon  his  own  reraonsibitttyy 
thaty  if  he  were  the  hon.  Baronet,  b« 
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would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  answers 
iffakh  b«d  been  {pven  by  an  individual 
Director.  He  woiild  have  the  answer  of 
the  whole  Court  collectively ;  and  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  did  not  cet  tfatat,  he  would 
Dot  gain  his  point  {Umrl  hmrl  hear!) 
But  to  return  to  the  first  question.  The 
answer  which  it  would  receive  from  him 
was  distinctly  '*  No/'  as  far  as  he  knew* 
Wonld  to  God  the  hon.  Cbatrmaa  bad 
been  able  to  overcome  hit  sense  of  the 
Importance  of  forms,  and  said  as  dis* 
tinctly  <*  No."  The  question  was  not 
whether  the  Marquess  ef  Hastings  bad 
committed  any  mistakes,  or  whelMr  he 
liad  displayed  equal  zeal  and  talent  with 
1ms  predecessors  in  the  government  of 
their  vast  empire  in  the  East,  but  it  was 
simply  whether  he  was  a  thief  or  a  pick- 
pocket. (A  iaughf  and  Heari)  Ought 
they  to  forget  tbe  great  and  splendid 
Achievements  of  die  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings, and  allow  any  Proprietor  to  leave 
that  room  in  doubt  upon  that  point  ?  He 
would  proceed  to  the  second  question. 
It  was,  **  Whether  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, in  consequence  of  such  discovery, 
had  already  negatived  a  grant  to  the 
Marquess,  of  5,000/.  a  year."  If  the 
words  **  in  cooseqaence  of  such  disco- 
T*ry"were  left  out,  "  Yes"  would  be 
the  true  answer  to  the  question,  for  it 
was  a  fact  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  negatived  the  grant  of  5,000/.  to  the 
Marquess.  (Heari)  But  if  the  words  <<  in 
OQUsequence,"  &c.  were  included  in  the 
question,  it  then  stood  as  an  inquiry 
wbetheij  the  Court  of  Directors  had  re- 
vised thje  grant  because  the  noUe  Mar- 
quess had  largely  robbed  tbe  Company; 
snd  to  that  he  would  re(4y  iu  tbe  same 
tone  as  to  tbe  former  question,  **  No, 
the  Directors  have  not."  Then  another 
<}nestien  remained,  *<  Whether  m  cwi«t- 
evence  of  mek  ducovenf/* — those  words. 
It  would  be  seen,  were  the  gist  and  im- 
poirtant  point  of  tbe  question,  tbe  bur- 
den of  the  song,  the  <<  fal,  la,  la,"  of 
tbe  verse :  (A  Umgh,)^-**  have  the  Court 
of  Directors  any  purpose  of  procuring 
the  impeachment  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings."  If  be  had  had  the  honour 
of  sitting  iu  the  chair,  and  that  question 
bad  been  put  to  him,  refeniug  to  a  sub- 
ject which  bad  never  been  mentioned  in 
the  Court  of  Directors,  he  would  have 
felt  nodiliculty  in  replying  to  it.  The 
impeachment  of  tbe  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings !  Why  it  was  just  as  much  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
as  that  the  comet,  which  was  wandering 
about  in  the  heavens,  was  about  to  pay 
tbcm  a  visit,  and  scorch  them  in  their 
eofmei^.  Tbe  subject  had  never  once 
beea  hinted  at,  glanced  at,  immdoed  at, 


if  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  new 
▼erb  for  the  occasion  $  he  thought  it 
was  aporopriate,  and  micbt  in  future  be 
all<»wed  a  place  among  the  list  of  verbs. 
{LtmghisrJ)  To  the  third  question, 
merelbre,  he  could  only  give  the  same 
answer  as  before,.  «No.^'  He  had  felt 
it  his  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  to  make 
tiiose  three  answers,  and  now  be  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  no  man  could  enter- 
tain a  more  sincere  conviction  than  he 
did,  of  the  honourable  disposition,  inie-' 
grity,  and  right  intention  of  ^le  hononr- 
able  gendeman  in  the  ohair;  he  belier- 
ed  him  to  have  acted  from  a  mistaken 
inseofduty.  (Hirar,  Aeor.) 
Mr.  Tramt  hoped  that  a  eentleman 
on  his  side  of  the  house  mi^t  be  al- 
lowed to  deliver  his  opinious  on  the 
subject,  {hear,)  He  tnought,  then, 
that  under  all  the  circumstancei  of  the 
case,  the  Chairman  could  not  have  an- 
swered the  questions  which  bad  been 
Eut  to  him  by  the  honourable  Baronet. 
[e  would  state  hb  reasons  for  that  opi- 
nion in  a  few  words.  The  honourable 
Baronet  conunded,  that  he  had  address- 
ed tbe  Chair  as  an  individual,  but  he 
(Mr.  Trent)  thought,  that  the  Chairman 
could  only  speak  as  Chairman.  It  might  - 
be  said,  that  it  was  the  practice  iu  the 
House  of  Commons  to  put  questions  to 
the  Secretary  of  Stete,  which  that  mi  - 
Ulster  generally  answered.  But  there 
was  no  parellel  between  the  ca^  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  and  that  of  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors. 
The  Secretary  of  State  was  the  master 
of  his  own  business ;  he  acted  from  him* 
self,  and  therefore  to  most  of  the  ques- 
tions which  were  proposed  to  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  be  could  return 
auswers  without  any  consultation  with 
his  colleagues.  But  with  the  Chairman 
the  case  was  very  different ;  if  he  were 
to  be  compelled  to  answer  all  tbe  ques- 
tions which  were  proposed  to  him  on 
a  sudden,  without  considiing  his  col-, 
leagues,  great  inconvenience  would 
arise  from  the  practice.  He  felt  as 
strong  a  desire  as  the  houourable  Ba- 
ronet, or  any  other  member  of  the  Court 
could  possibly  entertain,  to  defend  tbe 
honour  of  those  who  bad  served  them, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings ;  but  having  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  questions  wtiich  bad 
been  propounded,  be  was  bound  to  de- 
clare, that  if  he  had  been  in  the  Chair- 
man's situation,  he  would  have  taken 
time  to  consider  before  he  returned  an 
answer  to  them,  {hior,)  It  certainly  was 
desirable  that  such  an  unfounded  state- 
ment as  that  which  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Court,  should 
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mmttmyk*B^p6fidf  a  diettial  as  posiBi- 

mitnt  toallow  itio  reoa^dn  uBanswercd 
VBtil  'tke  saxt  -  Geoeral  Court ;  bat  a 
Sp«tial  Gottft  mi|^bt  have  beeu  sam- 
mantd  in  the  iaterimy  for  tbe  pur--' 
pafie  of  'taluDg  ^letubject  into  coneicle- 
ratkm. 

Mr.  Dk  KncM4tAi>  rose  to  conpratniate 
the  iian.  vPropiictor  who  had  *jast  sat 
dosniy  on  tbe  candid  aad  manly  opinion 
which  iie  had  deltfared.     He  trasted 
that  tibe  ban.  gondenHin  would  not  de- 
sist from  the  aocive  canvass  in  which  he 
bad  betu  iooc   engaged,   and  which 
would  ultimatdy  pls^e  him  in  that  situ-^ 
^aiion  in  the  Direetorship  whi<^  he  was 
-destined  to  occupy  >  so  much  to  tbe  ho- 
nour and  advantage  of  the  Company. 
{A  laugh,)      How  the  hon.  gendeman 
must  have  conciliated  his  countrymen' 
by  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments ' 
be  had  expressed !   {LaughUr,)   How  be 
must  delight  them  by  deckuHmr,  that 
when    hereafter  a   Governor   General 
should  be  publicly  accused  of  having' 
robbed  his  employers,  and  a  question 
should  be  asked  toascertain  whether  the 
•Court  of  Birecters  were  parties  to  ^at 
«ocnsalaon,  he  as  their  future  Cliairman 
would  wfap  himself  up  in  all  the  digaftty 
of  coDsislenoy  and  form,  and  refese  bis 
impoitaat  testimony  to  the  teaocence 
of  tbe  oalumuiirted  individual !     {Hmr 
h$ar,)    Tbe  conduct  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
liian  would  be  dtdy  appreciated  in  the 
proper  quarter.    He  (Mr.  K«)  could  an- 
^cipate  the  cordial  squeetes  of  the  hand 
which  he  would  receive  from  those  who 
approved  of  bis  gallant  behaviour.     (A 
U^k.)    After  such  an  exhibition  there 
co3d  be  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man would  be  returned  the  successhd 
and  triumphant  candidate  to  that  Court 
in  which  he  had  proved  bhnself  so  well 
qualified  to  sit,  by  his  pure  and  honour- 
able  feeUngs,  and  by   the    sympathy 
which  he  had  displayed  f^r  traduced 
worth.    (Hear,  and  laughter.)     But  he 
would  turn  from  the  cootemplation  of 
^uch  a  speech ,  which  he  deeply  lamented 
to  have  beard  in  that  Court,  to  a  more 
Im|k>rtant  subject.    He  had  intended  at 
an  earli^  period  to  have  asked  a  ques- 
tion wlHcb  was  now  rendered  unneces- 
aary  by  ttie  emphatic  monosyilaUe  "no" 
thrice  repeated  by    an  hon.   Director.' 
But  the  hon.  Depitty  Chairman  had  said 
Utat  the  hon.  Director  on  his   right, 
(Mr.  Elphinstonc)bad  not  answered  the 
questions  which  had  been  asked  by  his 
hon.  friend ;  hie  wished  to  know  (as  we 
understood)  whether  the  hon.  Deputy 
ooincrded  in  the  answers  given  by  the 
bon.  Director  (Mr.  PattisonJ  ? 


Mr.  Trant  rose  to~< 

Mr.  LowKOBs  rose  at  the  saofte  tiflie^ 
and  proceeded  to  address  the  Coutt 
amidst  great  uproar.  The  folkMriag  ia 
all  tiiat  we  coidd  collect  of  what  Ml 
from  the  hon.  Proprietor  i^^He  hoped 
^at  he  might  be  permitted  to  qpeak* 
{Order)  For  aught  he  knew  hehimaBlf 
might  be  die  person  that  was  to  bairn* 
peached— why  then  was  he  not  allowed 
to  speak  ?  Was  he  accused  of  dtefiraod** 
ing  them  ?  He  was  accused  now  and 
then  fbr  waadenog  firom  theqaestlam 
{laughter) ;  but  he  would  stick  to  tba 
question  at  present.  It  was  necatsaiy 
liiat  Ae  dark  doud  wloch  bunip  ovar 
the  Company  should  be  dissipated.  The 
question  was,  who  was  the  defiM;dtar» 
seeing  tiiat  the  Mavquess  of  Hastings  waa 
innocent,  which  be  6rmly  believed,  lar 
he  always  coosidered  him  to  be  a  higb- 
minded  character,  totally  incapahieof 
committing  a  public  f^and.  It  was  pro- 
per to  name  the  defaulter  if  there  wara 
one.  But  peibiqis  it  would  turn  autta 
be  a  matter  similar  to  Lord  MelviHe'a 
business.  A  fraud  or  mistake  might 
have  been  committed  Vy  a  derk^  withavt 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings'  knowing  aay 
thing  about  it.  There  was  no  man  in 
the  kingdom  lass  likely  than  tba  noble 
Marquess  to  commit  sach  an  act  of  dia*^ 
bonour  as  bad  been  laid  to  bis  ahaifa. 
The  noble  Lord  came  from  a  comitnr 
where  a  man  would  meet  his  fnand  with' 
a  brace  of  pistols,  («  langhy)  but  woald 
not  take  an  ^unfaur  advantage  of  fair 
enemy.  {Beer,)  The  noUa  Lokd'a 
countrymen  were  distinguished  bytfaa 
openness  of  truth,  and  detested  a  meaa 
and  grovdling  spirit,  which  did  not  dare 
to  look  a  man  m  thence.  (<2Maaiia.) 
He  was  happy  to  see  tiiat  die  attampC' 
to  darken  the  fame  of  the  Marqaess  af 
Hastings-  bad  passed  off  like  a  tigbit 
doud  on  a  summer  day,  never  to  retoni. 
(QussttM.)  The  Court  of  Proprieloca 
however  ought  to  baveaa  answer  to  tbe 
question  as  to  whether  there  bad  been 
any,  he  would  not  say  fraud,  but  error. 
In  a  mercantile  acoonut  **  errors  aa*' 
cepted "  was  always  placed  at  tbe  hot-* 
tom,  {kM^liter,)  and  the  subject  tbejr 
were  talkmg  t^ut  might  be  an  error. 

Mr.  Trant  begged  to  throw  himsdf 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  Court — 

Mr.  LoWNDBs  again  rose  amidst  gene- 
ral cries  of '  <  order.' '  He  said  tbe  hm  • 
Proprietor  bad  risen  three  times  ta  ad- 
dress the  Court.-*It  Was  tbe  '*  thMI 
time  of  asking."  He  had  no  mor«  righ* 
to  get  up  three  times  than  be  (llr.  L.> 
bad.     {Gteei  Anigfcter,  and  eiwi  of  Or^mJ 

Mf.Tiu^T  thought  that  siny  goBHto 
man  in  his  peculiar  einHuabtaaoM  aagbO 
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io  b«  pUowed  to  address  the  Court,  al> 
though  he  could  not  ckdm  to  do  so  as  a 
right.  The  hon.  Proprietor  opposite  had 
cbosen  to  allude  to  Dim  personally  in  a 
jnanner  which  no  man  had  ever  before 
witnessed  in  that  Court.  (Bvor.)  The 
hon.  Proprietor  had  done  all  hut  hold 
out  a  personal  threat  towards  him. 
When  he  (Mr.  Trant)  looked  round  him 
he  felt  convinced  that  there  was  no  |^- 
tleman.  not  even  the  hon«  Proprietor 
himseu,  who  would  feel  disposed  to 
Uame  him  for  having  delivered  his  ho*- 
pest  and  conscientious  opinion.  (Hmt^ 
«Nd  QuMttkn.)  When  he  first  became  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Direction,  he 
took  for  his  motto  **  honestv  is  the  best 
policy."  (Qiotfion.)  By  that  rule  his 
pondnct  alwavs  had  been  and  always 
would  be  guided.    (Hecar.) 

Mr.  Lowndes  acain  started  up  and 
exclaimed— What  nave  we  to  do  with 
aUthu? 

«  Strange  that  fuck  diffirraBce  aboiiM  be 
Twist  tweedle-4om  and  tweedle-dee.^ 
(Much  ImtgkUr.) 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAUto  said  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  helped  him  to  a  phrase 
by  which  he  could  convey  his  opinio^ 
of  the  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.Trant's)  at- 
tempted explanation.  The  difference 
between  the  original  speech  and  the  ex* 
planation  was  no  greater  than  that  be- 
twixt ttpeedU-dmm  and  tufetdU-dte.  {A 
laugh,)  But  to  take  the  distich  in  tha 
sense  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
meant  it,  be  had  no  objection  to  be  con* 
sidered  mtdte  if  he  (Mr.  Lowndes)  him- 
s^  would  onlv  be  dumb  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. (A  lauthf  and  hear.)  Cousiderinr 
bow  completely  the  questions  proposed 
l^  his  hon.  fnend  had  been  answered 
In  die  negative,  he  did  not  now  think 
it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Chairman 
to  czplatn  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
that  they  had  not  been  answered  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  within  the  bar  {Mr, 
Elpbinstone^.  But  there  was  one  pan  of 
the  hon.  Deputy  Chairman's  speiCil, 
which  called  for  further  observation. 
That  hoD*  gentleman  had  said,  it  Wlu 
very  hard  that  the  Chairman  should  be 
called  upon  to  answer  questions  which 
had  been  brought  before  him  that  day 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  extremely 
surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Deputy  make 
use  of  that  language,  because  he  could 
prova  by  undeniable  documents  that 
questions  in  sobstance  the  same  as  those 
proposed  that  day  by  his  hon.  friend,  had 
been  laid  before  the  Directors,  and  that 
they  had  communicated  on  the  subject 
with  the  firamer  of  them  through  tha 
BMdiom  of  their  Secretary.  (Kmt.)  He 
would  read  a  letter  in  whid&  those  qnes* 

Ormu.HtnU,Vd.l. 


lions  weM  ooatained,  and^  daAad  any 
person  to  pfove  by  any  arts  of  sophism 
or  quibbting  that  they  were  not  ques* 
tions  of  preciselT  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  had  been  asked  in  opem 
court  that  day.  The  letter  he  was  about 
to  read  was  written  by  ihe  deareft  frienl 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  wit^  whoea 
His  Majesty  had  even  oommwiicate^ 
personally  on  the  subject  of  the  noUe 
Marquess,  and  who  was  therefore  knowi^ 
to  be  the  Marquess'  other  self.  He  then 
read  the  following  letter : — 

M0nta§ue-»fuartf  Jm.  Mih, 
8irr-I  beg  leave  Ut  call  your  attBatien  to  a 
paragraph  whioh  appeared  la  the  Sundm^f  TfaMs 
of  tiie  SAth  Inst,  a  copy  of  which  I  eneleie. 
Yon  wfU  petedve  thatit  oootalaa,  ia  mbetance, 
a  direct  chaise  afaiatt  Lord  Hmtiafs,  of  having 
cmbeuled  aoO/MK)/.  of  the  nonlee  of  the  Ho* 
novrable  Company,  or  of  having  been  party  tn 
an  embesBlement  by  which  a  defleit  to  that 
amount  has  been  inenrred.  It  fbrther  statca 
that,  in  eonseqnmce  of  snch  mahrertaticm,' which 
had  been  recently  discovered,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors had  negatired  a  proposed  grant  to  him 
of  a  pension  ot5JK»l.  per  annnm ;  and,  Anally, 
that  it  is  in  the  eontempIatloD  of  that  body  to 
eflect  his  impeachment 

The  general  slanders  of  an  anooysMns  libeller 
it  may  he  well  to  treat  with  contempt }  bnt  a 
partienlar  charge^  deeply  affsetiag  the  pnhUa 
character  of  mi  Individnal,  however  distin- 
gnished,  mnst  bo  spedflcally  repelled.  Under  this 
impression,  I  have  the  hononr  of  addreosiat 
myself  to  yon,  as  Chairman  of  tiie  Covt  of  Di* 
rectors,  in  the  ftiU  confidence  that  yon  witt 
enable  «ie  at  once  to  give  that  distfaict  and  aa* 
thoritative  contradiction  to  these  ftlschoods, 
which  the  form  they  have  usiuneddeaMads,  ana 
which  it  is  so  important  to  Ae  honour  of  the  No* 
ble  Lord,  should  no  longey  he  delayed.  With  this 
view,  as  e^ery  question  that  arises  la  the  Court 
of  Directors  must  be  officially  known  to  you  ia 
year  capacity  as  Chairman,  I  have  to  roqneot 
that  you  would  be  good  enough  to  givo  aM 
answerstothe  following  qoeries. 

1st  Whether  the  Court  of  Dfiocton  havd 
made  any  discovery,  or  have  reeelved.  any  ia^ 
formatieo,  or  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  tho 
Marqaess  of  Hastings  has  embeiudod,  or  beea 
party  or  privy  to  the  embenslemwit*  of  aay 
■Mmies  $  or  to  the  creation  of  any  defleit,  to  thn 
aiMMnt  of  aoe/WOI.,  or  of  any  oOer  sum  ? 

td.  Whether  the  Court  of  Direetora  have 
threatened,  or  intend  to  Impeach,  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  for  embesslemeat,  or  for  any  sap« 
posed  deficit  of  money  or  otherwise  ? 

3d.  Whether  the  Coart  of  Olreetors  have,  in 
eoBsequeace  of  any  snch  supposed  embezzle- 
ment  or  deficit,  already  nsgallTed  a  motioa  to 
grant  a  pension  of  5,000/.  per  annum  to  fha 
MartuessofHastligs? 

I  am  persuaded  that  year  own  high  sense  oi 
what  is  due  to  the  honoar  and  character  of  a 
pahli«  aMB,  will  galBsisntjy  aosoaat  tOToa  for 
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CiMttxietyofthBlfobibLDiirfeMaateto  low 
■o  IhM  ia  ^tttttcatiag  Mb  ^m  1Ii«m  tt«l 
ehwfet,  which  haw  «lreiidr  ohtttoe*  «itr«ie- 
«inM7  drafatalioB«  wA  be  ny  •F^OCT,  •*»*«» 
«Mfl  tiae,  for  irewtaf  the  4aM«ei  npeo  yon, 
«»  a  vaMer  of  imediate  impertMice ;  and  aak 
le  h7  yoa  akme,  from  four  ofllcial  atnatioa, 
that,  witlKwt  ii^aiioB*  drlay,  the  neani  of  •«- 
iwiiYe  ooatradietieD  ean  he  kumaheA.  IiLpre- 
feitiDg,  ti»ereik>ie»  the  aboT«  requc»t,  I  feel 
Msaif  d  that  1  «]iaU  be  ool^  meetiog  your  device 
of  doing  the  earliest  justice  to  the  cbaiactir  t^ 
the  MarqoeM  of  HafcUng»,  which,  intheparar 
graph  in  question,  has  been  so  wantonly  aa- 
•aitod4  a^a  that  I  •ball  ^  fuTonred  with  aa 
^answer  to  the  queries  at  your  earUeft  comreni- 
«BCe,w4  have  the  honour  to  be,  air,  your  ober 
dieoit  hnable  aerraol, 

WKkfiClS  HAflTOiee  DOYLE. 
WiUim  Wigran,  Bm}.,  ace.  An.  &•. 

A  more  respectful  letter,  a  more  quiet 
And  compressed  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings— the  agonizing  feelinp  which  must 
have  agitated  the  writer,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pen.  After  a  delay  of  four  days 
an  answer  was  returned  to  the  letter. 
And  such  an  answer  !  He  would  read 
it  to  the  Court,  and  beg  that  they  WouW 
mark  how  cautiously  it  was  worded; 
how  admirably  it  denoted  ibc  man^ 
business.  The  hon.  Proprietor  then  read 
the  following  letter: — 

Em$t  /iiiK«-he«M,  Ff^-  «,  M>*-  ' 
Mrr-tanooaitoaiidedlnr  «»  Court  eTDt. 
Nettys  of  the  East  India  Cowpany  to  aeqaalat 
yo4i,  that  the  CbahrmaB  has  laid  before  them 
yo«Lr  letter  of  (be  9IKh  of  JantMfy,  aAdreiaed  to 
bfaa  ttpon  Ibe  eafaSeet  of  a  |>aiBgiapb  M  which 
you  enckMed  aeopy,  which  it  stated  to  hare  ap^ 
pea^oR  the  16th  of  that  ui<mth,  in  a  news- 
paper  eidled  the  tfundof  Timesy  assaiHiig  the 
eb«net«r  tfftbe  Marquew  of  HWtHigs,  and  with 
Teto«nce  to  which  you  hanre  fhrnwd  rertain  in- 
imogutlone  which  you  request  the  Chahman, 
hi  Om  organ  of  the  Court  of  Diiuctors,  to 


iBfiiure  it  bore.     He  really  pitied  the 
gentleman  who  wns  compelled,  by  his 
official  situation,  to  affix  his  name  16 
such  a  writing.    But  after  reading  tiiat 
letter  he  ^as  utterly  astonished,  and  he 
had  no  dnobt  that  the  Court  generally 
irould  participate  in  his  astonishment, 
that  the  hon.  Deputy  Chairman  could 
hare  said  that  the  questions  asked  by 
his  hon.  friend  had  come  unawares,  and 
for  the  fitst  time  before  the  Chnirman. 
f  fcear,  he^.)  There  was,  however,  a  dif^ 
fprence  between  the  questions  proposed 
by  C\>lottel  Doy!e  and  those  proposed  in 
that  Court ;  at  least  so  far  as  regarded 
the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
Court    of  Directors    might,    perhaps, 
^vithout  a  dereliction  ofnoblic  duty,  re- 
fuse to  give  to  Colonel  Doyle,  as  a  pri- 
vate inmvidua],  the  justice  which  hede- 
tnanded  tm  the  part  of  his  noble  friend. 
Bui  when  the  questions  were  propoirad- 
ed  in  open  court,  he  called  upon  tiM 
Court  of  Difectofs,  as  a  Proprteter,  to 
do  justice  to  one  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, fffeor,  hadr.)    They  (the  Court 
of  Directors)  were  "die  instruments  of 
the  Proprietors,  and  ought  to  carry  the& 
wishes  into  eflfect,  histead  of  trfring  a 
passive  port  in  cahtmniating  an  honour- 
able and  a  lonr- tried  servitot.    ^The 
man  who  woiild  hear  hH  servant  cahnn- 
nlated,  and  withheld  his  testimony  hi 
)iH  favour — ^who  knew  hhn  to  b^  inno- 


The  Court  -dCtfttly  regw*  the  ullaek  wh4eh 
\m  heaa  th«a  aiade  upon  the  vhvueler  of  that 
ilgtiogaiahed  «obl«aMm .-  they  c«dMMrt,  herwevo-, 
tat  (hainhatM  w«^ld%e  highly  taexpedleflt  for 
tbQ«  to  engage  lu  any  cotfen»«deiioe  wMag 
««t  of  the  vague  ^AiMgefe  of  anonjmow  writers  j 
«li4h^  an  peranaded  Chat  you  win  yonn«flf 
perceive,  em  a  review  of  your  letter,  the-  iucea-' 
vemiMMM  of  pHUng  to  a  eelleeliTe  body,  and  fhe 
liipvribaity  of  their  aaaweriug,  quefUem  of 
Ibi  adore  propoeod  by  you. 

I  have  thehootfur-to  he,  Mr, 

Your  mettobedtwt  humble  ■nvunt, 

J«,]/AArT,  oeci'etarjr* 

Colonel  Francis  IBastings  Doyle,  &c. 

The  public  would  aat  helieva  that 
Sttohaa  aafwar  had  been  ^vcn  to-^e 
letterof  IheMarqueaaarHastinlp'  Mtmdt 
«*  JMeph  Dart,  Qooraury/' was  the  fti«. 


leent,  and  yet  would  not  sav  i 
great  a  calumniator  as  if  ne  had  posi- 
tively stated  the  falsehood  himself,  (kmr. 
luar.)  Falsehood  might  be  conveywi  ly 
silence  as  weSl  as  by  open  «het.1aration. 
This  negative  and  acgynescing  mode  rf 
calumniating,  which  the  Frevcfa  called 
reUeenee,  only  diflfered  from  open  lying  hr 
behi^  more  vfRafaious  and  cowaiday  ^  er- 
fectinr  its  object  by  silence  irotead  of 
assertion.  (Htar^  hear.)  En^i^micli, 
When  they  read  the  newspapers,  wooW 
not  believe  that  the  Court  of  Directon 
conld  have  behaved  to  the  Bf  arqnets  of 
Hatftlttgs'as  they  had  done.  That  no- 
ble Lord  hAd  a  claim  on  the  rratftude 
of  the  Company  to  a  great  Inumnt, 
^ich  history  would  recordto  have  been 
^verlocAced.  Bnt  if  the  case  had  been 
that  of  tiie  humblest  indfvidtial  m  their 
s^rvfee,  and  the  question  had  been  aO:- 
ed— ^'Has  it  been  fiscovered  that  this 
mtm  has-  defrauded  yon,  and  do  ^non  fai- 
tendto'take'snchand  such  measmes 
In  consequence  ?"^-^e  Chairman  was 
hotmd,  as  a  tnfloi  of  honon^  toictani 
an  answer,  fle  bad  yet  to  fttem  afhat 
ibcottveifleiice  wo^  harre  tetalted 
from  the  OhiaiTnan«i  rffin^  •"*5i* 
dence,4nfBrvour  of  toMarquaM,^wldrb 
had  hfeett tiered  bytwo  PUeetms.   «« 
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#c«k)  leave  it  (9  bedetermiiied  between 
the  gentleiiiea  who  were  sileat  tnd  the 
public,  whftt  iDferenoe  was  to  be  drawn 
firoMi  the  withholdiuff  of  their  testimooj 
on  «  point  alMtit  which  they  conid  not  be 
if^norant.  In  his  opinion,  the  Court  of 
Provbietort  Were  bound  to  take  the  cause 
oi  the  Marquess  of  Hastines  into  their 
own  hands  immediately.  {HtoTy  hmr,) 
They  ouf^ht  not  any  longer  to  trust  it  in 
the  bands  of  the  Court  of  Directors.-^ 
They  should  not  wait  till  tlbose  hon. 
gentlemen  proposed  motions  amonr 
UieaMelves,  and  voted  upon  them,  and 
then  whispered  among  the  Proprietors 
that  certain  praixMitions  had  been  ne- 
gatived on  accountof  misconduct.  (Lotid 
crmtfktar.)  The  Marquess  of  Hastings 
challenged  them  to  investigate  his  cha* 
racter«  Lei  it  not  be  said  (ttaK  the  noble 
Marquess  was  at  once  the  most  success* 
(ul  and  worst  rewarded,  and  the  most 
cahunniatad  of  their  Governors  Gene-^ 
vaL^«  After  the  exhibition  of  this  day^ 
(continued  the  hon.  Proprietor,)  1  do  not 
value  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Direo* 
tors  one  lig*s-end.  They  have  disqua-> 
lifted  themselves  to  act  as  jurors,  and  I 
challenge  their  competency  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastingps. 
They  onght  rather  to  be  brought  to  trial 
theiiiselvss.  They  stand  in  the  situa^ 
tion  of  accused  calumniators.  It  Is  their 
character,  and  not  that  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hastfacis  that  will  he  tried  by  the 
coontiy.  These  are  m^  feelhscs,  and  t 
am  proud  in  the  conviction  t£at  tiiey 
will  be  those  of  my  coontrvmen  in  every 
fm%  ot  the  empire,  when  they  shall  read 
the  history  of  this  day's  proceedhi^ 
It  rests  between  the  pubUc  and  the 
Chairman  to  determine  why  it  was>.thttt 
he  did  not  give  the  explanation  which 
was  demanded  of  him.  There  is  one 
gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  bar,  and 
on  the  other  side  c^  the  Court,  (Mr. 
Tratat)  who  is  perhaps  the  penon  most 
capable  of  eapounding  the  reasensfer^ifc 
silence  which  the  Chairman  observed, 
when  the  character  of  a  gallant  officer 
was  cnhiomiated.  I  regret  that  circum^ 
stances  have  compiled  me  to  express 
mys^  <hu»  warmly  on  this  occasion. 
1  have  always  felt  very  great  respect  fbr 
the  hidiridiial  who  is  placed  in  toe  hieh 
situation  of  Chairman.  But  when  w 
question  is,  whether  I  should  acquiesce 
in  tlie  arbitrary  dictum  of  authority,  or 
place  myself  In  the  breach  to  oppose  it, 
and  lay  aside  those  feelings  of  kindness 
and  courtesy,  which  I  always  wish  to 
pttutte,  I  must  dioose  the  latter  course. 
I  have  no  private  feelings  tm  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  never  been  but  twice  ifi 
the  company  o^tlie  Matqaess  of  Hastings 


since  his  return  tn  this  country,  and  only 
once  before  he  proceeded  to  In^a ;  uul 
90  help  me  God,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Marquess  had  acted  dishonour* 
ably,  I  wotild  be  among  the  Arst  to  call 
for  his  punishment."  (Ck$in,) 
'  Mr*  Lowndes  again  rose,  hut  tb« 
noise,  which  his  appeamoice  excited, 
was  so  deafeniog,  tliat  he  was  unable  to 
make  himself  heard. 

The  Chairman  hoped  the  hon.  >ro« 
prietor,  as  he  had  spoken  several  times, 
would  be  content  with  «»hiit  he  had  al- 
ready sai'l,  and  atkxw  the  Court  to  pio« 
ceed  to  t)>e  order  of  tiie  dav. 

Mr.  Hume  appealed  to  tde  Chairman, 
whether,  after  what  had  passed,  and  the 
Ihelings  which  had  been  excited,  tha 
Court  was  in  condition  to  proceed  to  tb# 
business  of  the  day  ?  It  was'  the  most 
anxious  wish  of  himself  and  bis  frieuds 
that  the  Court  should  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion respecting  Halleybury  College, 
which  had  veer  alter  rear  occtipied  thejp 
attention,  divested  of  all  party  feeling, 
either  with  referenre  to  tlie  Professors^ 
the  Directors,  or  any  other  iodlvidualB  | 
but  after  what  had  taken  place,  was  it 
possible  that  diey  could  command  Hktii 
lee  lings  ?  He,  for  one,  did  not  feel  him* 
self  capable  of  entering  upon  tlie  discus- 
sion. At  a  proper  time  he  would  app^ 
the  best  arpiments  which  occurred  to 
him  to  that  mo<.t  important  subject,  is 
which  was  materially  involved  the  wel- 
fare of  their  servants  in  India,  ahd  tho 
prosperity  of  the  Company  itself.  Under 
present  circumstances,  he  thooght  that 
the  debate-  respecting  the  College  should 
be  postponed  to  a  Aiturs  day.  The 
Court  of  Directors  had  probably  made 
their  arxangements,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  discussion  would  come  on  that 
day  i  hut  he  hoped  that  circumstances 
Wuuld  not  induce  them  to  oppose  his 
wish.  He  therefore  moved,  that  the 
debate  rwpectfaig  Halleybury  Colttge 
be  postponed  to  ttiat  dav  fourteen  dv^ 

A  PaopRiBTOR  seconded  <he  motlenr 

A  PnopiiifeToa,  whose  name  we  eomUi 
not  leavD,  thought  that  there  wAs  no 
sofBcient  reason  fur  postponing  the  de^ 
bate; 

Another  Proprietor  supported  tAi» 
motion  for.  adjournment. 

General  Thornton  rose  with  great 
pleasure  to  support  the  motion  for  ad- 
journment^ because  ,after  what  had  oc- 
ciirred  he  f^lt  himself  unable  to  briuf 
his  mind  calmly  to  consider  the  subject 
which  they  had  assembled  to  discuss. 
He  would  also  take  tbat  opportunity  of 
entering  his  protect  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Cnairman,  without  meaning  tne 
slightest  disrespect  to  that  geotleman. 
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HiKvin^  bad  the  hoiKmr  of  litliiii:  in  the 
Hons^  of  Commont  with  the  hon.  l>e- 
pntT  Chairman,  he  felt  extrenely  as- 
tooished  at  the  areument  which  he  had 
used  respecting  the  interruption  which 
hadl>een  given  to  the  appointed  bati- 
ness  of  the  day;  Why  had  the  internm- 
tion  continued  so  long  ?  If  the  Chair- 
mau  had  answered  the  questions  which 
were  put  ta  him,  as  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  done,  there  would  have  been  no  in- 
terruption. In  the  House  of  Commons 
when  a  person  refused  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion, which  other  Members  thought  he 
ought  to  answer,  an  interruption  of  bu- 
siness took  place. 

Mr.  Carbutubbs  rose  to  order.  The 
subject  to  whidi  the  hon.  Member  was 
applying  his  observations  had  already 
been  disposed  of.  The  question  before 
the  Court  was  respecting  the  adjourn* 
ment  of  the  debate. 

Geners^  Thornton  said  that  he  was 
about  to  state  the  reasons  why  he  thousht 
the  debate  ought  to  be  adjourned,  tie 
thought  that,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chairman,  the  Court  were 
not  in  a  proper  temper  to  proceed  to  an^ 
business.  It  appeared  to  htm,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Directors  generally^  to  answer  any  pro- 
per questions  that  might  be  propounded, 
particularly  when  the  character  of  so 
eminent  an  individual  as  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  was  at  stake.  He  felt  astonish- 
ed that  the  Chairman  should  have  made 
any  difficulty  about  being  addressed  as 
Chairman,  and  not  individually,  instead 
•f  at  once  answering  the  questions ; 
bill  his  astonishment  abated  when  he 


heard  the  ImperfeM  ^^^V^y  wliira(  ■■b 
been  gtren  to  Coload  IKijle't  letter* 
He  hoped  that  in  future  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy  ChainnaB  would 
see  the  necessity  of  aasweriiir  eveiy 
question  put  to  them  by  a  Proprietor,  iik 
a  proper  manner,  and  not  €ndeavour  to 
evade  answering  under  the  pretence  of 
adhering  to  forms. 

Mr.  I^WNDBs  wished  the  debate  not 
to  be  postponed.  He  could  imagine  no 
reason  wny  it  should,  unless  indeed  it 
were  to  get  rid  of  his  speech,  because  be 
would  be  170  miles  from  liondon  in 
fourteen  days.    (A  lau^} 

The  Chairman  then  put  thequestion, 
on  the  motiou  of  adjourning  the  debate, 
and  declared  that  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  show  of  hands. 

On  the  question  that  the  Court  do  ad- 
journ. 

General  Thornton  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Chairman,  upon  a  subiect  of 
sreat  importance  to  the  public  and  East 
India  Proprietors.  India  Bonds  at  pre- 
sent paid  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and 
bore  a  premium  of  eighty  shillings.  He 
thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
interesu  of  Proprietors  to  lower  the  in-, 
terest  on  India  Bonds  to  three  or  even 
two  per  cent.  The  hon.  Proprietor 
made  some  further  observations  which 
were  inaudible  amidst  the  noise  created 
by  Members  leaving  the  Court. 

The  Chaibman  replied,  as  we  under- 
stood, that  the  subject  to  which  the  hon. 
Proprietor  alluded,  must  be  left  to  tha 
judgment  of  the  executive  power. 

llie  Court  then  a4|ounvea  at  half-pasi 
oneo'docke 
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Lbttbbs  frem  the  Caucasus  and 
Georgia;  to  which  are  added,  the  Ac- 
count of  a  Joum^  into  Persia  in.1812, 
and  an  abridged  History  of  Persia  since 
tAie  time  of  Nadir  Shah.  Translated 
ftom  the  French,  and  illustrated  with 
Mape  and  Engravings*  London  :  Bvo^ 
Ipp,  xiv  and  414. 

.  Thi*  wort  it  stated  to  be  the  joint  compoaf  • 
)Uoa  of  a  lady  and  geatleMan,  travelling  throngh 
and  reading  in  the  covntriet  they  describe. 
The  original  was  poblithed  anonjmonsly  at 
•tPMenbnrgh,  In  German;  it  was  tranalated 
into  French  by  M.  de  Stmve,  the  RoMiaa  mi- 
aitter  at'Hambvrgh,  and  (hm  thii  translation 
the  English  version  was  made.  The  anthon 
are  said  to  be  M,  Frejgaa,  the  son  of  a  German 
phTsMta  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Rns- 


au|,«ad  his  lady.,  This  gentlettaa  having  b^r 
edff^led  for  the  diplomatie  ptoftissioa,  wa» 
despatehedfiMMi  TIflU  in  18&^  at  the  pedod  ofi 
the  Invasion  of  Rassia  by  the  Freoch,  opoa  a 
mission  to  the  Coort  of  Abbas  M ina,  the  hete- 
diury  Prince  of  Psrsia,  at  Tabrif  5  i^  which 
place  the  British  eaibassy  anivod  aboot  tb» 
same  time. 

The  tetters  which  form  the  first  division  of 
the  volome  are  the  prodnotion  of  the  lady.  They 
give  an  apparently  fiJthftil  pktort  of  th^  jo«r< 
aey  from  Moscow  toTIOis,  and  of  the  history, 
character,  manners,  and  enstoms  of  the  Oooigi- 
ans.  ThedUtrictoftheCaacasasudeecrihedt 
as  being  infested  by  wandering  tribes  of  rab. 
bers,  who  render  the  roads  extremely  dangatoas 
for  travellers,  and  a  cariou  reason  is  given  by 
them  for  their  indulging  in  plonddt.  They  say, 
that  after  God  bed  created  the  worid,  hesa»^ 
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;  Igl  fBtf>|»,to  IftkC  pOMCMloa  of  tlMMT 

MvwAl  fortkot,  la  wkich  all  maakmd  had 'ft 
tkff  esMptthelBbabitantoof  CaacMUiywbo 
vera  foigotten;  but  that  on  their  afterwards 
patting  in  tbeir  olainn  the  beity  allowed  then 
to  liTO  at  the  expense  of  their  neighhonn.  The 
yassage  of  the  Caocasot  at  Bigara  was  attended 
with  much  dUBcolty  and  danger.  The  (air 
aalboreae  giTes  an  Interesting  description  of  the 
town  of  Tiflis,  or  rather  the  mins  of  that  once 
celebrated, place*  where  she  resided. for  Are 
aM>nths  J  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  go? emor 
bring  recalled  to  St  PeteraboKKh>  and  her  has^ 
band  haTiag  receired  orders  to  proceed  to 
TabriSfShe  accompanied  the  goTemor*s  lady  on 
her  retoniyiuid  once  more  crossed  the  Cancasas. 
She  remained  at  Oeorgefiik,  awaiting  the  letam 
of  her  husband,  and  afterwards  sceompanied 
him  ta  the  baths  of  Constantinogorslc»  near 
which  place  some  Scotch  missionaries  hare 
established  themselves  for  tiie  propagation  of 
Cbristiaoity  among  the  inhabitants, who  appear 

which  they  now  profesa^as  they  formerly  wera, 
•boot  Christianity,  A^m  which  they  were  cea- 
arrfetf  by  their  ancient  conquerors.  It  would 
ieem,  however,  that  the  exertions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries bare  been  hitherto  attended  with  bat 
little  success,  and  that  they  have  been  Indncad 
to  confiae  themsetres  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
coItiTation  of  their  little  possessions,  which 
present  a  very  promising  aqwct 

M.  Preygan's  account  of  his  Journey  toTtibrli 
Is  chitlly  interesting  inasmuch  $»  it  derelopes 
another  fold  of  the  insidious  and  encroaching 
policy  of  his  court,  and  exhibits  (as  Indeed  do 
iiany  of  the  preceding  letters)  the  melanahol  j 
state  of  Georgia  underthe«patenalsoHcitBde," 
as  M.  F.  terms  it,  of  the  eaar.  A  prey  during 
the  whale  of  the  last  centary  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Turks  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tfaa  Parsiaaa 
on  the  otiier,  whose  contending  claims  wera 
constantly  devastating  their  flaa  aaaatrf,  Iha 
wretched  Oaocgiana  wera  at  lei^.  In  tba  yaa^ 
laOtf ,  Indacad  to  thra  w  ttteamelTes  lata  HiaMBta 
of  Bassia.  Slaee  this  period  their  country  hat 
been  the  canstaat  seat  of  the  war  which  haibee> 
idmost  unremittingly  carrledoa  between  Eiteia 
aad  Fetsia}  and  of  namaroas  ravdts  wMd^aro 
conlinaally  braaking  out  among  the  Oeoi%ians 
thamaelTes.  "The  anthor*»  accoant  of  bis  ra- 
ceptioii  by  Abbas  Mlrxa,  and  of  the  eharacteff 
and  parsuits  of  that  entcvprisiag  prince,  Is  in- 
teraadi^,  but  scanty.  The  jealousy  which 
Enssia  entertains  of  him,  on  account  of  his 
partiality  for  the  Britisb,  Is  every  whera  evident, 
and  the  **  divide  and  conquer  **  maaum,  which 
bas  so  long  been  the  policy  of  that  court,  will 
dearly  be  put  in  practice  oo  the  death  of  the 
present  shah.  A  powerftil  party  is  ready  to 
ittpport  Mohammed  AH  Mirza  in  opposition  to 
Us  brother,  wbtmi  hn  looks  upon  with  ioex< 
ttngulsfaable  hatred;  and  the  givat  object  of 
Rmsia  seems  to  be  to  foment  the  discord  wbicb 
Ibas  UDbapt»iIy  exists.    - 


AbdalU,  ttOnenUd  Poen»inTbf«», 
Cantos.  With  oth«r  Pieoes.  By  Ho« 
nee  Gwymie.  8vck  J*  M*  Richanlaon^ 
itondQii  t  pp.  172. 

A  Raviaw  of  this  work  ariU  be  given  in  on» 
naxtKmnber^  a 

The  Captivity,  SufferiDj^,  and  Escape 
of  James  Scurry,  who  was  detained  a 
Prisoner  during;  ten  years,  in  the  Do* 
minions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sahib. 
Written  by  himself.  Loudon:  12mo.. 
pp.  268.    With  a  Portrait. 

The  ati«ekias  rrueHiee  inlHcted  by  that 
monster  ia  haaMm  form,  Tippoo  Sahib,  on  thoaa 
whom  their  anfortusmte  destiny  subjected  ta*' 
his  power,  an  too  well  known  to  need  conflr* 
mation.  To  the  details,  however,  which  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  public  by  sev^raf 
of  our  unfortunate  aonntrymen,  whom  th» 
ebance  of  war  had  thrown  into  his  hands,  is 
now  added  the  posthumous  narrative  of  Jumev 
ScHrry.  Captured  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
by  the  French  ship  Le  Herot,  he  was,  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  delivered  into  the  power  of 
Hyder  All,  together  with  the  remainder  of  tha 
crew  of  the  Hannibal,  in  wbleh  vessel  he  had 
left  England.  BandcoflTed  together  in  pafr*^ 
they  were  driven  from  Chillumbrum  to  Banga- 
lore, and  subsequently  to  Bunrampare,  at  which 
place  the  younger  prisoners,  among  whom  waia 
Mr.  Scurry,  wera  separated  ftt>ta  the  others, 
and  marched  flfom  thence  to  Seringapatam, 
when  they  wera  compelled  to  submit  to  The 
various  operatloiu  necessary  for  their  admis- 
sion as  Mohammedan  converts.  In  consequence 
of  which  two  of  them  lost  theit  lives.  On  the 
accession  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  they  were  Incorpo. 
rated  In  his  four  slare-battallons,  and  sithjected 
to  a  variety  of  hardships  and  privations,  which 
the  anther  feelingly  describes.  At  the  peace 
of  1784,  they  wera  left  nnclnhned  by  the  British  i  . 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  renewal  of  war, 
that  Scurry,  with  four  others,  were  at  lengths 
enabled  ta  make  tbebr  escape. 

Daring  the  time  that  they  reaudned  at  S^riag- 
apatam,  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Culonef 
Ikdiey  was  impriioned  there,  together  witb 
Captain  Ramsey,  and  Lieutenants  Fra2er  and 
Sampson ;  the  tfiree  fatter  of  whom  had  their 
throats  cut  afterwards  at  Mysore ;  wbife  of  tbe 
final  fota  of  the  former  no  intelligence  eon  Id  be 
procured.  A  curious  circumstance  tdalh^  to 
the  death  of  General  Matthews  is  mentioned  In 
page  99.  Scurry  was  sent  tor  to  the  governor^ 
to  explain  a  writing  which  had  been  scratched^ 
probably  'with  a  nail,  on  the  bottoms  of  some 
pewter  plates,  which  impor^d  that  the  Oeneral 
knew  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  by  order  of 
Tippoo;  tlist  his  time  was  short ;  that  he  must 
submit  to  his  fatej  that  he  had  borrowed 
SaofiW  rnpees  iVom  the  Malabar  Christians, 
for  the  support  of  his  army  since  he  left  Born-' 
bay,  and  requesting  that  any  person,  wto- 
should  read  what  was  WTitteo,and  be  fortunala 
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enongli  to  reMh  aay  of  tk«  fmkUmimt  •bould 
inak*  it  known  to4be  ^ortmor  •ni  coandk 

It  is  tmnecwMfy,  as  it  would  be  dMrrtttof, 
to  follow  the  avtbor  throofh  the  detaHi  of  the 
Twiovt  bai^bitfitiet  wUeh  he  witoeved,  m  well 
•a  of  those  whieh  he  only  sntpected,  dnriiig  his 
eaptirity;  neither  need'we  enter  into  the  history 
of  his  personal  saffbrtngs.  For  these  We  nay 
iWer  to  the  work  itself,  which  appears  to  be  the  , 
prodQction  of  an  indiTidual  in  the  lower  rank 
of  life,  as  Senrry  is  described  to  hare  been. 
Some  traits  of  the  marrelloos  are,  Indeed,  in- 
terspersed, whieh  nay  indnee  denbis  of  tho 
TWttcity  of  the  Usteriaa^  but  tha  MtanMa,  as 
^well  as  some  estamal,  e^dsnoa  tare«ctai»>7  ia 
ftiTOnr  of  the  aathentiailgr  of  Ua  atory. 

A  History  of  the  Island  of  Madagas- 
car, comprising  a  Political  account  of 
the  Island,  the  Relieion,  Manner^,  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabiiants,  and  its  na- 
tural Productions ;  with  an  Appendix » 
containing  a  History  of  the  several 
attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
that  Island.  London ;  8vo.  pp.  xv.  and 
369.    TVithaMap. 

A  svceesiftil  ooa(H»ilatioft,  principally  horn 
the  French  historians  and  the  missionary  papers, 
of  erery  oircnmstance  relating  to  this  interest-. 
iBff  island.  The  earlier  cbaptors  omnprise  the 
geogmpfay,  soil,  climate,  inhabitants,  dress, 
religton,  Ac.  and  eontaia  m«ch  Taloable  in-, 
formation.  T^e  acooonts  of  the  early  settlerst 
from  Fraaca,  of  their  wars  with  the  natives,  of 
the  massfwres  of  which  they  were  altomatf  ly 
the  perpetrators  and  the  victims,  and  of  the 
settlement  and  proceedings  of  the  celebrated 
Connt  BenyowskI,  form  the  most  prominent 
featare  of  the  hbtory,  previoosly  to  the  capture 
of  the  Manritias  by  the  British.  The  embassy 
of  Mr.  Hastie,  who  was  depnteA  by  Governor 
Farf ahar  to  trsat  with  Badama,  king  of  Ora, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slare  trade,  is  treated  oC 
at  some  length;  and  we  cannot  bnt  admire  tha 
wisdom  of  this  king  of  an  nnciriUxed  nation,  in 
stipnlating  for  the  instmction  of  his  people  in 
the  mere  nscAil  arts  of  Europe,  as  the  only 
eqniTalent  for  the  concessions  made  to  tha 
English.  The  natural  history,  which  occupica 
nearly  seTenty  pages,  has  little  pretensiaas  to 
science }  from  the  want  of  which,  sereral  cnri-. 
ons  flteti,  enomerated  in  this  department,  an 
inoapable  of  being  properly  appreciated.  The 
Appendix  is  chieay  devotod  to  the  recant  mis- 
sioM  wUeh  havebeen  established  in  the  island, 
and  which  appear  to  be  extremely  aourishiag; 
and  the  whole  Tolome  may  jq^tJy  be  obaiac- 
terised  as  highly  respectable. 

Memorials  of  Columbus ;  or  a  Col- 
lection of  Authentic  Documents  of  that 
celebrated  Navigator,  now  first  publish- 
ed from  the  ongiuaJ  Manuscripts,  by 
order  of  the  Decurions  of  Uenoa: 
preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and 
tHscoveries.     By  D.  G.  B.  Spotomo.' 


London  :  &ro.  pp.  951. 

«•  A  coaquerof,**  says  Boas! ,  «  may  Srise  to 
surpass  Alexander;  apoettoexeelTlignibuf 
no  one  can  ever  riral  Cdumbus,  because  a* 
new  hemisphere  remains  to  be  dlscorered.** 
Every  particular  relating  to  such  a  man  is  in- 
vested v[ith  a  paramount  Interest ;  and  cordial 
thanks  are  thereftiva  due  to  flie  Decurions  of 
Genoa  for  the  present  pnbllcatfon  of  a  series  of 
authentio  documents,  sent  «s  a  present  by 
Columbus  himself  to  a  Osaosie  friend,  to  be 
preserved  In  Ms  native  city.  tlMae  amount  in 
number  to  forty-eight,  and  oanaiat  prinoipany 
of  the  grants,  agreements,  kc  in  which  Co- 
lumbus was  a  partyirtth  Ferdinand  aad  Isabella. 
Tie  buB  of  Pope  Alexander  YI.  giviag  to  the 
kli^  of  Leon  and  CaatUe  ftr  ever,  ««a  the 
islaads  and  mainlands  diseorered;  md  which 
Bay  hereaftor  be  discovered,  towards  the  vest 
■nd  south,  with  all  their  dominions,  cities, 
castles,  places,**  ftc.  Itow  Is  a  cvrlovs  docu- 
ment, and  one  on  which  the  prIest-riddAn  Fer- 
dioend  of  the  present  day  would  doubtless  rely 
with  confldenee,  as  an  aothentic  proof  of  his 
dominion  over  tfie  republics  of  South  America. 
Hie  shadow  of  a  conveyance  may  well  sufllce 
for  the  shadow  of  a  sovereignty. 

A  fovooiiible  Idea  of  the  benetoleoe^  and  sound 
sense  of  Columbus  is  adbrded  by  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle, a  letter  of  very  temperate  Instructions 
for  itit  goTemmettt  of  the  newly-discovered 
world;  testrttet'ons,  which,  had  they  bean  at- 
tenMd  to,  would  have  effectually  prevented 
those  horrid  and  Inhamaa  barbarities  wUcb 
have  sAzed  a  lasting'  stigma  on  the  Spanidf 
name.  At  these  atrodtiea,  however,  we  eease 
to  wonder,  when  we  see  In  the  twelflh  and  two 
sneceeding  articles,  a  general  pardon  to  criarf- 
n^lB  who  will  go  and  secre  In  Hlspanlola,  sad 
Warrants  for  transmitting  ttese  fanuUe  colo- 
uibCs^  to  pvTsiM  again,  wflhcait  lesft'ulnt^  tSkefr 
PScntieas.  Ta^  isost  tatciesung 
r  uf  *e  eoDeotlen  Is  fbe  «  Capy  ef  a  Letter 
I  by  the  Admmi,  to  tte  Nnrse  of  Prince 
Bendabn,  (towbe«begtofy>hitieyearldM, 
on  Usaertval  from  the  Indtos,  aa  a  prisoner,** 
in  wMah  he  details  his  grievanees  te  so  aibetinr^ 
and  dmnly  a  style,  as  toeMito  ^rJnUlndlg 
naUan  ai^tinst  those  who  OMMttuah^utoan 
Indtvidoal  so  esalled  by  Ms  Mente  and  Hs 

It  will  be  seen  from  IbetHto  tkat  tba  SeMK 
meats  arapreoadad  by  a  Bogiuf^y  of  Celmn^ 
bus;  in  which  €tenoa  is  estiMisbod  as  Mir 
birtb'plaee.  His  fotbe?  was  apoer«ael-««Her, 

and tito  om  of bisbhrthls  ixed  ld«S.f .  Hedtor 
at  y  alladolid,  on  tiia  Mtii  of  Vay  UOft. 

De  la  Fievre  Jaune,  obMrr^  wx 
Antilles.  &c.  On  the  Yellow  Ferer*. 
observed  in  the  West  Indies,  aiMl  lo  the 
Ships  of  War;  considered  pqf^cipaUy 
with  respect  to  its  Transnugsiw  j  by 
P.  F.  Keraudren,  Principal  PhtslpiaB 
of  the  Naval  DqNUtment,  Sec.  Pari». 
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Af^J  «  ireD-HMiiM  itMmiowi  to  tbe  me. 
ntij  of  thoM  OMdical  officers^  who  )ant  iUIea 
TicUnw  to  tfaU  d«ttnictire  4Ueue,  tho  author 
«nten  into  wm  oxamteatioa,  flnt,  of  tho  onuef 
which  finToar  iu  derelopement,  Aai  more  eopor 
ciaUjr  on  the  ooMt»  of  the  oeeoa;  and,  $•* 
coBcUi,  ^f  ite  reel  natvre.  He  then  preaent* 
•one  oWuI  views  on  its  treatment;  and  ter- 
minates hi4  prelimhiary  eonaideiattone,  by  de- 
clexivK  hie  opiaioo,  that  the  Jabonrt  of  Dr. 
€b«nrin,  who  devoted  many  yeara  to  the  study 
or  the  TcUow  Fever,  In  the  islands  of  America, 
the  United  States,  and  8|»ain,  would  alone  snf- 
flce  to  solve  the  qnestion  of  Contagien.  In  the 
first  part  of  hia  work,  he  examines  the  argiu 
msnts  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
Contagion;  and  relates  facts  whieh  oceorred 
at  Martinique  and  Onadaloape  confirmatory  of 
that  opinion.  He  maintains  also,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  tacts,  that  the  Yellow  Fever  never  do- 
velopesitselfspontaneoualy  on  board  ship.  In 
the  second  part,  he  advanoes  a  variety  of  new 
ohsenwIieiM  ooneenring  its  transmissioB,  tend- 
ing 4n  support  the  opinion  of  its  contagions 


M^moire  sur  la  Non-Contag^ion  de  la 
Fi^vre  Jaune,  &c.  Observations  on 
the  Non-Contarion  of  the  YeUow  Fevtr} 
by  P.  Lefort,  ftincipal  Medical  Officer 
of  tbe  Navy  at  M^rtiuique.  8vo.  pp.  137. 
St..  Pierre  de  la  Martiuique. 

M.  Lolsrt,  a  decidod  aon-coatagiooiat,  as- 
•erU  that  the  develapemont  of  the  Yellow  FevcK 
in  the  Islands,  on  hoard  ship,  and  in  the  efaa 
sea,  exactly  eorreeponds  with  the  elevatiea  of 
the  heat  and  aMisture,  and  with  the  dii^tioa 
•f  the  eoath  wiadsj  coaaeqaeatly  he  loeha 
■pon  these  me^orelogioa]  condition^  mm  tho 
true  cause  of  the  epideauo.  JEle  cites  a  great 
many  cases,  in  whieh  persons  labouring  nodet 
thia  disease  in  its  severest  form,  and  who  af- 
terwaids  died  of  it,  have  been  removed  ftmn 
the  centre  of  tnfiec|ion  into  an  uniafected  at* 
mo^hare,  as  from  one  vessel  on  board  of  whieh 
it  was  xaglpg  with  tbe  greatest  Aiiy,  into  aa^- 
tjwr  totally  JImo  from  it,  or  into  tho  hospital ; 
and  he  affirms,  that  in  no  iostapoe  has  this  re- 
moval been  followed  by  a  oomnwaioatioaof 
the  disease  to  those  by  whom  they  were  «ar« 
conndad,  and  who  were  in  conetaat  atteodaace 
ou  them.  He  details  the  experimeoU  of 
M.  Gayon,  who  submitted  himself  during  the 
space  of  five  days  to  repeated  innooalattons,. 
slq>t  in  tbe  same  bed  with  infected  persens, 
and  in  tbeir  linen,  and  tried  ovtry  possible 
means  of  r,pceiving  the  contagion,  without 
effbct  nese  cowageons  experiments  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  and  are  certified  by 
the  Govexuor  erf  Martinique,  all  tbe  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries  of  the  hospital,  and 
seveial  naval  officers.  He  also  gives  the  tes- 
timony  of  Dr.  Chervin,  who  has  collected  the 
opinions  of  all  the  physicians  of  tbe  West  In- 
dies and  of  Hie  tTnited  States ;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  the  aaoiber  of  those  who  still 


persist  in  maintaining  its  oonti^ous  aatnre  is 
to  that  of  those  who  deny  it,  as  4  to  100. 

Memdrg  of  a  Captivity  among  the 
IndiaDs  of  Nortb  America,  from  Cbild*- 
hood  to  tbe  age  of  Nineteeo;  with 
Anecdotes  dcsariptive  of  tbeirlfannerft 
and  Customs,  and  some  Account  of  the 
Soil,  Climate,  and  VegeUble  Produce 
tions  of  tbe  Territory  westward  of  tbt 
Mississippi.  By  John  D.  Hunter.  8vo. 
Mr.  Hunter,  when  an  iafimt,  waa  taken  pri- 
saner,  ok  the  weetem  froatiera  of  ime>ica>  by 
a  party  of  Indiaas;  by  one  of  whom  he  waa 
adopted,  and  ft«m  whom  ha  reoeived  his  edu- 
catiea  and  the  naasc  of  the  ITnafer,  whJeh  be 
has  sinee  adopted  as  his  patreoyayo.  He  tfana 
acquired  an  intimate  aequaiatance  with  seveid 
tribes  of  the  ahorlgiaes  of  the  aorthen  pcrtiea 
of  America,  whkh  he  has  aodertakea  to  impart 
to  the  pohlie.  Tbia  he  eerudnly  has  done,  hi 
a  wry  pleasfog  style ;  and  as  we  are  asanred 
ha  is  a  yoong  man  of  tbe  striotsat  probity,  bft 
woriL  wlU  he  perused  with  ceasiderable  fai^ 


Scenes  in  tbe  Morea.  6vo.  pp.  253. 

At  tbe  present  mom«it  few  are  »o  insensible 
as  to  be  indilTerent  to  what  is  passing  in  Greece. 
Bvery 'thing,  therefore,  connected  with  that 
country  or  people  must  claim  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  the  <«  Scenes,"  wiU  be  read,  with 
equal  interest  and  pleasure.  The  ^ole  aar- 
tative  bears  tbe  appearance  of  ftict. 

Pnparingfcr  PvbUeatUm. 

AFamiUarand  Explanatory  Address 
to  Youngs  Uninformed,  and  m:rupulous 
Christians,  on  the  Nature  and  Design 
of  tbe  Lord's  Supper;  with  Directions 
for  profitably  reading  tiie  Scriptures  j  % 
Dissertation  on  Faitb  and  Works ;  an 
Exposition  of  tbe  Commandments  and 
Lord's  Prayer :  a  IKscourse  upon 
Prayer,  and  an  Explanation  of  Terms 
used  in  Doctrinal  Writings,  &c.  ftc. 
In  Foolscap  8vo; 

The  First  Number  of  a  new  Periodic^ 
Publication,  entitled  Tbe  Cambridge 
Quarterly  Review  and  Academical  Re- 
gister, to  be  continued  quarterly,  is  to 
appear  this  month. 

A  Georn4>bical,  Statistical,  and  Hitr 
torical  Description  of  Ae  Empire  of 
Cbina  and  its  Dependencies.  By  Julintf 
Klaprotb,  Member  of  tbe  Asiatic  So- 
cieties of  London  and  Paris.  2  vols.  4to. 
witb  a  Map. 

Milbum's  Oriental  Commeroe,  or 
The  East  India  Trader's  Complete 
Guide ;  containing  a  Geographical  and 
Nanticed  Description  of  tbe  Maritime 
Parts  of  India,  China,  and  ndrfabour* 
ing  Countries,  induding  the  Eastern 
Islands,  and  an  Apcount  of  their  Track, 
Productions^  Coins,  Weights  and  Mea- 
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ftures.  Sec,  By  Thomas  Thornton.  A 
new  Edition.  8vo. 

The  East  India  VadeMecam;  belnp 
«  Confdete  Guide  to  Gentlemen  pro- 
ceeding to  the  East  Indies  in  either  the 
CivUlMilitary  or  Naval  Service,  «r  on 
other  Pursuits.  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Gilchrist. 
•  RimAyana;  id  est»  Carmen  EpiGuni 
ik  Rams  rebus  gestis,  a  Poeti  aoti- 
qaissimo  ValmiLe,  Lin^A  Sanscriti 
«on>positam.  Textum  Codd.  MSS.  col- 
Jatis  recensnaty  adnotationes  criticas 
ct  interpretationem  ^latinam  a4|ecit 
A.  G.  A.  Schle«^eL  The  Text  is  to  be 
{irinted  in  the  DevanAgari  Character, 
of  which  the  Types  are  cut  and  cast  at 
Paris,  under  Id.  Schlesel's  directioui^ 
^  order  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
llie  Work  will  be  completed  in  7  large 
octavo  volumes,  about  the  year  1^5. 
.  A  Bengalee  Version  of  Todd's  en- 
larged Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
is  in  a  course  of  Publication  in  India. 
The  Public  is  indebted  for  this  labori- 
ous and  useful  Work  to  tbe  coDJo'mt 
lalxiurs  of  Baboo  Ram  Coiuul,  senior, 
aud  Mr.  Felix  Carey. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo  is  said  to  be  couteoi plated 
by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  It  will 
be  printed  from  a  Manuscript  in  the 
King's  Library^  which  contains  twenty- 
six  Chapters  that  are  not  iu  any  other 
Edition^ 

^  -  Mr.  G.  W.  Freyta^:  has  announced 
.the  speedy  publicauon  of  an  Arabic 
Dictionary,  which,  without  being  too 
extensive,  may  suffice  for  general  use. 
For  Uiis  purpose  he  proposes  to  sup- 
press what  is  useless  in  the  Lexicon 
of  Goliusy  the  remainder  of  which  he 
will  arrange  more,  methodicallv,  and 
correct  wMt  is  inaccurate.  Ue  will 
endeavour  to  unite,  in  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  all  that  is  necessary 
tor  the  understanding  of  the  Arabic 
Authors. 

M.  Channoy,  Professor  of  the  Per* 
sian  Language  at  St.  Petersburgh,  is 

aed  on  a  History  of  the  Mongols 
jtars*  in  Persian  and  French. 
»urces  of  information  to  which 
-be  applies  are  Raschida  Eddin,  Mirs- 
choud  Chondemir,  and  Abd-ur-Rassak. 

M.  Schmidt  is  also  writing  a  History 
of  the  same  People;  but  he  takes 
Blongol  Authorities  for  the  basis  of  his 
work. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  C.  Church,  late 
Chaplain  on  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Bombay  Establishment:  by  the 
lUv.  J.  Hou^h. 

<<  Anhnalia  Annulosa  Javanica.**-^ 
This  Work  is  intended  as  a  Companion 


to  Dr.  Horsfleld's  Zoological  Researches 
in  the  Island  of  Java,  and  will  contain 
Descriptions  of  all  the  new  Insects 
brought  from  that  Island  by  Dr.  H. 
and  which  form  so  splendid  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Museum  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Companv.  The  Text,  it  is  un- 
derstood, will  be  from  the  pen  oi  Mr. 
Wm.M*Leay. 

Mr.  Benecke  (of  Lfoyd's)  has  in  the 
press  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 
Indemnity  in  Marine  Insurances,  Bot- 
tomry, and  Respondentia  ;  containing 
Practical  Rules  tor  effecting  Insurances, 
and  for  the  adjustment  of  all  kinds  of 
Losses  and  Averages ;  according  to  the 
Law  and  Practice  of  England,  and  other 
maritime  countries  of  Europe. 

Acts  (f  Pcrrliament  pas$ed  during  the  htt 
Sesmn. 

4  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  41.  For  the  register^ 
ingof  Vessels* 

4  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  71.  For  defraying  tba 
Charge  of  Retiring  Pay,  Pensions,  and 
other  Expenses  of  that  nature,  of  his 
Majesty's  Forces  in  India;  for  esta- 
blishing the  Pensions  of  the  Bishops, 
Archbishops  and  «l  udges ;  and  for  r^n- 
laiting  Ordinations ;  and  for  establishing 
m  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay. 

4  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  80.  To  consoUdAte 
and  amend  the  several  LawB  now  in 
force  with  respect  to  Trade  from  and 
to  Plaoes  within  the  limits  of  the  Charv 
ter  of  ^e  East  India  Compnny,  and  to 
make  further  Provisions  wi&  respect 
to  such  Trade ;  and  to  amend  an  Act 
of  the  present  Session  of  Pariiam«nt 
for  the  registerinr  of  Vessels,  so  fiar  at 
it  relates  to  Vcssds  registered  in  India. 

4  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  81.  To  consolidate 
and  amend  the  Laws  for  punithing 
Mutiny  and  Desertion  of  Ofllcera  and 
Soldiers  in  tbe  Service  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  aiidto  autfaoriae  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  in  tbe  East  Indies  to 
send  and  receive  Letters  at  a  reduced 
Rtfke  of  Postage. 

4  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  83.  For  the  better 
Protection  of  the  Property  of  Mer- 
chants and  others,  who  may  hereafter 
enter  into  Contracts  or  Agreements 
in  relation  to  Goods,  Wares,  or  Mer- 
chandises, intrusted  to  Factors  or 
Agents. 

4  Geo.  rV.  Can.  96,  To  provide,  until 
the  first  day  of  July  1827,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
for  the  better  administration  of  Justice 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  and  for  the  more  effectual 
government  thereof:  and  for  other 
Purposes  relating  thereto. 
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EAST  INDIES— CHINA— AND  NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Bengal. — ^Darinr  the  whole  of  the  past 
ii^outfa  we  have  been  without  advices 
from  Bengal.  No  ships  have  arrived 
from  that  pert  of  India  of  a  later  date 
than  the  early  pan  of  September,  and 
these,  from  detention  at  the  outlet  ufthe 
river,  brings'  no  news  of  importance  later 
than  Aug^ust.  Our  Civil  and  Military 
luteUigence  is  therefbre  necessarily  cun« 
fined  to  that  period ;  so  that  we  have 
little  to  add  on  these  heads  beyond  what 
was  communicated  in  our  last.  Private 
letters  have  been  our  ciiief  sources  of 
information  from  this  quarter ;  and  from 
these  we  have  collected  the  foUowiog 
particulars  : — 

We  regret  to  leaco  from  Calcutta,  un- 
der dau  the  21tt  of  August,  that  Lord 
Amherst  was  then  so  indisposed,  that  a 
public  dinner,  which  was  to  have  been 

g'ven  him  on  that  day  at  the  Government 
ouse,  was  obliged  to  be  postponed  un- 
til the  7th  of  September. 

The  accounts  received  at  Calcutta 
from  the  interior,  continued  to  speak  of 
the  heavy  rains,  and  their  destructive 
^ects.  Letters  from  Sumbulpore  stated 
ibat  the  Nanwre  mails,  from  the  7th  to 
iJUe  10th  of  August^bofth  inclusive,  had 
been  detained  on  the  western  side  of  tha 
Mahanuddy ;  and  that  river  b  moreover 
stated  to  have  risen  no  less  than  sixteen 
^t  higher  than  had  beoi  known  ftur 
the  preceding  forty  years.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  m  the  stream,  on  the  15th 
and  16th  of  August,  that  a  boat,  al- 
though carried  down  four  coss,  in  at- 
tempting to  cross,  was  not  Me  to  get  a 
furlong  from  thebadk. 

Accounts  U^fn  Berhamport,  dated 
the  20th  of  August,  give  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  embankments,  imme- 
dicuely  adjoining  the  cantonments  thfere, 
would  give  way,  these  having  received 
much  injury  in  several  places.  The 
toads  leading  from  the  cantimments  to 
Berhampore  and  Calcapore  Were  entire- 
ly, under  water,  which  itt  lome  places 
covered  them  to  the  depth  t>f  two  or 
three  feet,  and  the  distress  and  incon- 
vouence  experienced  by  the  native  in- 
habitants was  very  considerable. 

In  Tirhoot,  Pumeah,  and  Rajeshaye, 
«lid  in  the  northern  portion  of  Cossim- 
basar,  the  injury  occasioned  by  the 
floods  has  been  most  serkms. 
.  At  Naltore  the  water  had  risen  so 
high  as  to  leave  few  of  the  houses  in  the 

Orient,  Herald,  Vol.  1. 


town  tenaatable ;  the  prisoners  had  been 
removed  from  the  jaU  into  the  judge's 
cutcfaerry ,  the  floors  of  the  former  buaUr 
iog  being  one  foot  under  water.  The 
price  of  gcain»  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumptwn,  hid  been  oeoslderably  en- 
hanced, more,  however,  it  was  imagin- 
ed, from  the  .existing  diflkculty  of  com- 
municatioii,  than  from  any  failure  in 
the  crops. 

A  letter  from  Berhampore  stales  that 
the  wbc^e  country  was  one  sheet  of' 
water,  several  bounds  havSog:  given 
way,  and  the  damage  and  dis^«ss  had 
been  very  great  in  consequence.  , 

By  accounts  from  Ghaseepore,  of  the 
17th  Aug.,  we  learn  the  arrival  off  that 
place,  on  die  14th,  of  the  Commander^ 
m-Chief,  Sir  Edward  Pagcfs  fleet.  The 
van  had  arrived  abreast  of  the  city  by 
noon,  and  the  appearanca  of  the  lear  as 
it  approached  was  moat  ouwniflcent. 
The  fleet  came  to,  in  most  admiraMe 
order,  at  the  Parade  Ghaut,  opposite  the 
Mausoleum  of  the  Marquess  Comwallis. 
The  whole  reached  the  anchorage  soon 
after  four,  p.m.  His  Excellency  was 
received  by  His  M^esty's  39th  Regt  of 
Foot,  with  all  due  honours,  and  it  wa» 
to  be  reviewed  the  next  day. 

A  suttee  took  place  on.  the  15th  of 
August  at  Serampore.  Thevietim  was 
a  £ie  young  woman,  sixteen  3f«ars  of 
age,  the  wicbw  of  a  man  of  the  Komar 
or  Blacksmith  east.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  her  mother.  The  Bengal  papers 
state  that  the  immolation  was  deferred 
l^nLan  eariy  hour  in  the  morning  until 
nine  o*clpc|I  at  night,  during  which, 
time  evefy  exertion  was  made  by  the 
Magtstrate  and  the  Rev.  J.  Marslunan,, 
and  the  rest  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  Serampore  mission.  Her  mo- 
ther also  violently  jippoe^d  the  hornet 
ceremony.  But  jhese  humane  effinrtl 
were  in  vain :  actuated  by  a  false  enthu- 
siasm, she  put  her  finger  into  the  ean- 
dle  to  show  how  little  the  fear  of  pain 
could  alter  her  resolution.  She  was 
free  from  intoxication,  and  the  Magis- 
trate took  especial  care  that  no  viol^e 
should  be  offered  to  her  to  induce  her  to 
comply.  She  mounted  the  pile  with 
cheartulness,  and  f^ir^  without  a 
sigh  or  a  struggjie.— rTbis  is  the  state- 
ment ptiblished  in  India ;  but  of  its  ac- 
curacy in  many  parts  we  have  great 
doubts. 

Bom&aM>-Accounts  had  been  received 
at  Bombay  from  Moosadabad,  which. 
3  Y 
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stated  thai  the  station  had  been  very 
healthy,  although  the  weather  during 
the  season  had  been  excessively  hot. 
Tlie  deaths  had  xiot  been  to  any  extent 

We  regret  to  learn  that  some  serious 
differences  existed  in  the  society  of 
Bombav,  in  consequence  of  a  measure 
of  the  Recorder,  in  removing  an  officer 
■  of  the  court  from  bis  place.  It  is  said 
that  the  Governor  and  Archdeacon  of 
JBk>mbay  espoused  the  cause  of  the  offi- 
cer in  question,  and  were  so  much  op* 
posed  to  the  Recorder,  that  all  friendly 
intercourse  between  these  had  been  sus- 
pended, and  that  their  example  had  been 
followed  throughout  the  island,  which 
was  divided  into  two  parties.  We  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  wiih  the 
merits  of  the  case  to  speak  decidedly  on 
this  subject ;  but  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
BO  er6  long. 

Ceylon, — ^By  accounts  from  Colombo, 
we  learn  that  the  Licutenaut  Governor, 
attended  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  to 
Government,  and  his  Aide-de-Camp, 
were  stiH  absent  from  that  city  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  Kandyan 
territories.  They  had  visHed  the  city 
of  Kandy  early  in  May. 

Bataoia.— By  letters  from  Batavia  we 
learn  that  the  coffee  market  remained 
in  an  unsettled  state,  and  that  prices 
were  in  a  great  measure  nominal.  To 
the  eastward  there  had,  however,  for 
two  or  thr^  weeks  previous  to  the  24th 
of  September,  been  a  considerable  de- 
cline. At  Sourabaya,  where  the  quan- 
tity was  very  considerable,  the  last  quo- 
tation was  thirty  rupees  per  picul,  and  a 
^rther  decline  was  anticipated.  The 
market,  at  the  date  of  these  advices, 
was  very  unfavourable  for  imports,  but 
it  was  expected  in  three  or  four  months 
an  advance  would  take  place  on  almost 
every  article.  The  opium  farms  had  been 
sold  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  had  been  purchased  bv  several  com- 
panies, which  would  most  likely  produce 
a  competition  in  the  market,  and  very 
probably  aflfect  the  price  of  that  drug ; 
as,  prior  to  this,  the  farms  had  been 
held  as  a  monopoly  by  one  company. 
The  Eichaoge  at  Batavia  was,  on  Eng- 
land at  30  days,  4§  dollars  currency  ;  on 
Holland  at  three  months,  51  to  52  sk. 
ditto  ;  on  Bengal  at  90  days,  187  sicca 
rupees' for  100  dollars;  Spanish  dollars 
were  10  to  1 1  per  cent,  slow  sale ;  and 
doubloons  16i  to  16|. 

A  private  letter,  bearing  date  the  26th 
of  September,  states  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  that  morning  given  notice, 
that,  their  tea  and  coffee  sde  would  not 
take  place  till  the  4th  of  October.— It 
was  stated  in  letters  from  Batavia  that 


the  Baron  Vaiider  Capellan,  Governor 
General  of  the  Netherlands'  India, 
would  leave  his  government  in  the  course 
of  next  June,  and  that  on  his  arrival  in 
the  mother  country,  he  would  take  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs. 

Tonquin, — According  to  the  accounts 
of  the  missionaries,  in  the  Eastern 
Kingdom  of  Tonquin,  Christianity  was 
making  great  progress  there.  The  Man- 
darins Gt  the  first  and  second  class 
favour  the  labours  of  the  missionaries, 
and  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  the  disturbers  of  which  are  ri- 
gorously punished.  The  learned  men 
19  particular  are  easily  instructed,  and 
invariably  destroy  their  idols  after  a  few 
conferences  with  the  missionaries. 

The  Archimandrite  Hvacinth,  who 
was  a  director  of  the  Russianitfission  to 
China  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 
has  arrived  at  St.  Pttcrsburgh  from  that 
empire.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  jour- 
ney is  a  History  of  China,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes, folio,  and  a  Statistical  Account 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  with  Maps  in 
five  idioms,  severally  treating  upon  the 
Geography  of  Thibet  and  Lesser  Bucha- 
ria.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  the 
Laws  given  by  the  different  Emperors 
to'  the  nations  of  Tartary,  and  various 
other  important  and  interesting  accounta 
of  this  almost  unknown  country. 

New  South  Wales. Accounts  have 

reached  England,  from  Van  Dlcman's 
Land  and  New  South  Wales,  to  the  5th 
of  September.  Those  from  the  former 
place  mention  the  arrival  out  of  the  ship 
Commodore,  Hayes,  with  216  male  con- 
victs. There  had  been  a  general  meet- 
ing, at  Hobart  Town,  of  the  merchants, 
landholders,  and  respectable  inhabi- 
tants, when  an  abstract  of  a  regnlatidn 
for  a  Bank  was. agreed  to,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  shares  subscribed  for. 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  with  a' 
deputation  of  twelve  gentlemen,  had 
afterwards  an  interview  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing him  to  obtain  a  charter  from' 
the  Governor  in  Chief,  which  his  Honour' 

Promised  immediately  to  solicit.  The 
lerwick,  a  passage  vessel  for  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,/lxad  brought  out  a  supply 
of  Merino  ^eep,  the  greater  port  of 
which  arrived  out  safe  ;  but  of  24  head 
of  homed  cattie  on  board  the  same  ves- 
sel,  the  whole  unfbrtunately  perished. 
These  cattie  were  of  the  improved  breed,- 
and  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  loss 
sustained,  as  well  to  the  ccHOny  as  to 
individuals,  a  legal  investigation  was 
likely  to  take  place  on  the  subject.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  proper  protec- 
tion is  given  to  the  pass^igera  on  their 
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voyage  to  this  colony,  by  c^v!ng^  them 
damages  in  the  law  courts  in  cases  of 
neglect  or  ill-treatment.  Three  actions 
of  this  sort  were  brought  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor's  court,  against  the 
captain  of  the  Berwick,  in  all  of  which 
verdicts  were  given  for  the  plaintiff^. 

The  accounts  from  Hobart  Town  are 
generally  gratiCying,  as  to  the  advanc- 
ing importance  of  that  colony ;  and  th6 
rapid  improvement  and  increase  of  the 
buildings  in  Van  Pieman's  Land,  was 
the  clearest  evidence  of  its  increasfaig 
prosperity. 

At  Sydney  also,  the  appearances  of 
every  thing  were  most  cheering.  The 
agricultural  society,  established  in  July 
1822,  had  held  its  first  anniversair  meet-: 
tng,  and  had  met  with  unexampled  suc- 
cess. The  merchant  traders  of  Sydney 
had  held  several  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose 6f  forming  a  company,  and  enter- 
ing into  subscripttons  to  build  two 
smacks  to  trade  between  Sydney  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  LondoUj  Leith  and  Berwick 
smacks.  The  expense  of  building  and 
completing  the  vessels  was^estimated  at 
6000/.;  and  to  show  the  spirit  with  which 
the  business  was  entered  into,  2,500f. 
bad  been  subscribed  towards  it  by  the 
merchants  of  Sydney  alone.  The  shares 
were  to  be  of  501.  each ;  the  vessels  were 
to  have  every  accommodation  for  pas- 
sengers, and  the  company  was  to  be  de- 
signated the  Sydney  and  Van  Diem'an'i 
Land  company. 

AFRICA   AND  itS  ISLANDS. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, — ^Theaccmmts  from 
this  couiny,  during  the  month,  have 
been  of  a  very  disastrous  nature,  and 
furnish. fresh  pcoofe  of  the  sufferings  ef 
llie  residents  in  this  iU-fated  setdemdnt* 
By  letters  of  the  28th  of  October,  wo 
learn  that,  on  the5tb  of  tbat'month,  the 
weather^  which  had  been  previously  fa- 
vourable, changed  to  a. series  of  storms, 
which  continued  from  that  date  till  the 
18th,  without  intermission;  in  conse- 
quence df  which,  &e  river  near-  6ra« 
ham's  Town  overflowed  its  embank^ 
ments^.and  washed  every  tk^g  awi^ 
in  its  viotnity.  So  lioleni^'^as  the  tor- 
renty .  that  it  is  stated  to  lAve  swept  in 
Hs  bed  the  very  earth  itself  away,  to  the 
depth  of  fiill  five  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  colo- 
nists,  in  consequence  of  this  visitation, 
wiM  traly  defddrable,  the  whole  of  the 
cro^  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  sea- 
soia  was  too  far  advanced-  to  get  other 
crops  in.  The  land  was  also  so  much 
damaged  as  to  require  fresh  ploughing, 
minmring,  and  expodng^to'the  sun,  be- 


fore it  would  be  ready  fbr  <he  seed. 
Scarce  a  settler  is  stated  to  have  escaped 
from  some  loss ;  many  have  had  theit* 
houses  entlrdy  wasfied  away,  and!  seve- 
ral lost  their  lives  in  attemptineto  cross 
the  swollen  rivers.  Graham's  Town  i^ 
represented  as  like  a  place  besieged  and 
taken  by  storm ;  forty  houses  were  quite 
washed  down,  and  many  others  were  so 
much  dilapidated  that  they  would  re- 
quire rebuilding ;  not  one,  indeed,  had 
escaped  from  some  damag^e,  even  the 
first-rate  houses  and  public  offices  hav- 
ing more  or  less  suffered.  The  author 
rities  had  had  a  survey,  and  the  amount 
of  the  damage  done  in  the  town  alone 
Was  estimated  at  200,000  rix  dollars.---' 
The  settlers  who  werc^  tradesmen,  and 
who  had  left  their  location  to  find  em- 
ployment in  Graham's  Town,  and  had 
spots  of  ground  assigned  to  them  on 
which  they  had  expended  all  their  pro- 
perty in  building,  were  totally  ruined. 

The  Caffres  wso  continued  their  de- 
predations on  the  eastern  fVontier  boun- 
dary, and  by  niffht  stole  the  cattle  from 
the  kraals,  and  in  the  day  from  the 
grazing  land.  It  was  unsafe  to  send  out 
herdsmen  to  reclaim  them,  unless  in 
strong  bocBes,  which  could  not  always 
be  mustered.  Five  belonging  to  onef 
party  had  fallen  victims,  a  few  weeks 
Defore  the  accounts^  left,  to  the  Caffres  ; 
the  last  of  whom,  a  Mr.  Stubbs,  having' 
had  his  cattle  stolen,  went  in  search  of 
the  plunderers  alone,  and  falling  in  with 
a  gan^  of  Caffres,  they  immediately 
killed  nim  and  his  horse. 

A  body  of  thirty-three  head  of  cattlef 
had  been  rescued  from  a  party  of  Caffres, 
by  two  courageous  settlers,  on  the  2d 
of  October,  who  drove  them  for  safety 
into  Graham's  Town,  which,  in  fact,' 
was  the  rtnly  pafe  place  of  harborage  for 
them.— TTie  Dutch  laws  arc  stated  to  be 
very  severe,  and  the  expense  of  a  law- 
suit so  enormous  as  to  render  the  ruin 
of  any  person  engaging  in  one  absolute  - 
ly  certain. 

Bufl^ilo  hunting  is  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Hottentots,  and  whole  herds 
of  these  animals  were  to  be  met  with  in 
the  brush-wood.  The  hunters  often  falf 
in  with  the  rhinoceros,  and  occasionally 
with  herds  of  elephants,  which  are  af- 
firmed to  be  larger  than  the  elephants 
of  any  other  country  .—The  settlers  were 
fbrbid^n  to  trade  with  the  Caflfre  people, 
otherwise  elephants'  teeth,  wild  oeasts' 
skins,  and  ostrich  feathers,  could  be 
procured  in  abundance,  and  gpreat  num- 
bers of  these  animab  were  kiHed  by 
them  in  the  woods.  The  settlers  were 
also  not  allowed  to  shoot  elephants  with- 
out a  liceirce ;  and  anyone  having  atooth' 
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of  tbU  mnimal  in  his  poMession,  wai 
Uable  to  be  severely  punished.  The 
object  ef  this  law  was  to  prevent  their 
trading  with  the  Caffres,  which  was 
tboh^ht  a  great  hardship  by  the  c(^o- 
i\ist8,  as  {i^reat  advantages  wereheM  out, 
ihe  savages  offering  a  tooth,  weighing . 
fit>m  sixty  to  eighty  pouuds,  for  eighteen 
small  brass  buttons,  and  the  same  for 
brass  wire  to  make  rings  of,  and  for,  in- 
deed, almost  any  kind  of  trinkets.  Ele- 
phttits'  teeth,  at  the  Cape,  are  worth 
from  2s.  Id  2s.  6d.  per  lb.— The  Caffires 
are  stated  to  be  very  expert  with  the 
assagai,  killing  even  birds  with  it,  and 
in  the  hands  of  so  vindictive  a  people^ 
this  appears  a  weapon  of  great  detri- 
ment to  the  Europeans. 

The  Ldeutenadt  Governor  had  issued 
a  proclamation,  erderfaig  a  levy  of  560 
boTSe  and  foot  to  be  raised  among  the 
•ettiers,  from  the  ages  of  16  to  60^  Thev 
had  also  been  summoned  lo  Graham's 
Town,  to  take  the  oath  of  all^|^ce, 
and  to  be  sworn  in  as  soldiers.  This 
prolect  met  with  great  opposition,  aud 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  threats  of  the 
lower  class,  against  the  government. 
The  proclamation  subjected  the  non- 
con^>liantB  to  a  fine  of  fift^  fix  ^oUan, 
or  commitmeot  to  the  prison  for  one 
month,  to  support  themselves  while 
there,  and  in  case  of  inability,  to  work 
on  the  pubUc  works  till  the  fine,  rations, 
and  costs  were  paid.  Steps  were  taken, 
in  soms  few  instances,  to  enforce  the 
proclamation,  but  the  government,  find- 
ing how  generally  obnoxious  it  had  be- 
come«  had  ultimately  }rielded  to  the 
genen^  feeling,  ancl  abandoned  the 
measure. 

By  the  last  arrivals  from  the  Cape, 
we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  society  formed  at  that 
setdement,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
settlers;  together  with  the  resolutions 
passed  at  their  general  meeting.  Among 
the  names  of  persons  forming  the  ge- 
neral committee,  are  some  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town. 
The  Report  itself  occupies  no  less  than 
eight  octavo  pares,  and  enters  into  an 
explanation  of  toe  manner  in  which  the 
subscriptions  raised  had  been  appropri- 
ated, and  notices  many  cases  of  extreme 
distress.  A  considerable  sum  had  also 
been  expended  for  the  r^ief  of  the  wi- 
dows and  families  of  distressed  settlers, ' 
being  the  principal  object  for  which  the 
society  was  originally  instituted.  The 
last  article  of  expenditure  noticed  in  the 
Heport,  is  for  the  support  of  the  settlers 
%t  Cape  Town,  a  part  of  which  had 
been  returned  by  tne  Individuals  who 
had  received  it.  The  Report  closes  with 


several  extracts  from  au^entic  sources^ 
in  order  that  a  correct  idea  might  be 
formed  of  the  actual  cxmditioii  of  tlie 
setders. 

It  appears  that  the  particular  kind  of 
wheat,  called  Bengal  wheat,  has  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well  during  the  three 
years  which  have  proved  so  disastrous 
to  other  kinds  of  wheat,  and  the  distrlr . 
bution  of  this  grain  among  the  settlers, 
had  become  an  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

C(^  TouM,  Nao,  29.— The  case  of  P.  S* 
Bntssinne,  Esq.  Appellant  to  the  full 
Court,  against  a  sentence  parsed  upon 
him  on  the  7th  instant,  by  two  Com- 
missioners of  the  Court  of  Justice,  came 
on  on  Thursday,  Nov.  the  20th.  AH  the 
members  were  present,  except  Waller 
Bentinck,  Esq.  who  excused  himselfy  as 
being  the  chief  instrument  in  discover- 
ing the  prisoner's  delinquency;  P.J» 
Truter,  jumr.  Esq.  and  P.  B.  Borchexds, 
absent  on  duty,  as  Commissiooers  of 
the  Circuit.  When  the  Court  passed  the 
following  sentence :  **  I'be  I'ourt  de- 
clares the  prisoner  guilty  of  embezsling 
the  public  money,  aggravated  by  per- 
iuiy,  and  conseqoentfy  unworthy  of 
nolding  any  office  under  his  Maiesty's 
Government,  condemns  the  prisoner  to 
be  banished  from  this  Colony*  and  the 
territories  and  dependeneies  thereof,  for 
seven  successive  years,  on  pain  of  se- 
verer punishment,  should  he  return 
within  the  same  during  that  period. 
Declares,  that  his  banishment  shall  on- 
ly take  effect  after  the  piisoner's  estate 
shall  have  been  liquidated  by  the  se- 
questrator, and  after  the  prisoner  shall 
have  rendered  proper  account  of  his  ad« 
ministration  as  receiver  of  laud  revenue^ 
and  shall  have  liquidated  with  bis  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  or  shall  have  been, 
relieved  from  so  doing  by  Government. 
Directs,  that  the  prisoner  shall  renmia 
in  cotifiaeasent  until  he  shall  have  com* 
plied  herewith ;  andytlieretipon^becon' 
fined  on  Robben  Island,  or  come  other 
secure  place,  until  a  fit  oppoitumty  oc- 
curs for  his  removak  The  day  of  the 
prisoner's  embarkation  to  be  considered 
as  the  commenoement  of  the  prisoner's 
banishment  f  with  condemnation  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  costs  ;  without  its  beug 
understood,  that  anythii^  witii  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  pisoner's  other  cre- 
ditors to  his  person  aud  goods,  has 
hereby  been  decided." 

JtU  4  FnuMB.-^'Hie  advices  fhrns  the 
Isle  of  France  reach  to  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober. These  mention,  that  the  com- 
missioners sent  out  to  inquire  into  and 
reform  the  abuMB  at  the  Cape  and  Mau- 
ritius, were  dafl;r  expected  at  ^  latter 
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p}|ie«^  Thdr  kbonrs,  it  wta  hoped, 
woold  ht  much  onrtailed  by  the  vnex- 
peeted  dteatii  of  ibeClHef  Jud<^Smitfa, 
who  is  4;oDsidcred  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  to  hove  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  from  excessive  mortificaiion  at 
bavin;  been  so  Ion;  stgispeAded  from  bit 
•floe. 

Commercial  affairs  were  in  a  very 
depressed  state  at  tlio  period  of  these 
advices.  The  bichly  respectable  firm 
of  Amot  and  Faaiiee,  considered  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  substantial  in  the 
ialand,  stopped  payment  <m  the  l^lih  of 
October^  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
£nsKsh  inhabitants,  by  whom  more  par* 
tscnlairiy  it  was  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  disaster.  -  Indeed,  the  greater 
nuari»rr.of  English  ofllcers  who  had  left' 
that  island  for  their  own  country^  with- 
in the  last  ten  years^  had  deposited  the 
little  capital  they  possessed  into  that 
house,'  the  interest  of  money  bong' 
greater^  there  then  in  Engiand's  these, 
therefoee,  wonld  probably  lose  their  all. 
it  is^  added,  that  one  of  die  partners  -of 
the  iina  of  Barry  and  Gordon,  had  left: 
therlsle  Df  France  abruptly,  and  without 
previous  notioe,  in  one  of  their  own 
ships  for  China,,  addressing  at  the  mo- 
mmt  circular,  letters  to  the  principal 
creditors  of  die.hohse,  etating  the  ne- 
oesdty  of  his  absence  to  arrange  his  af- 
fpmy  and  expressing  ahepeof  being  able 
tp  return  in  a  few  months,  anologizing 
at  the  same  time  for  the  suddenness  of 
has  departure. 

The  frequent  fulnres  that  hare  taken 
place  in  the  Mauritius,  within  the  few 
moittfas  prior  to  the  date  of  these  letters, 
had  given  the  greatest  shock  to  credit' 
gienenlly,  and  spread  so  much  •  distrust 
among  aJl  classew,  as  to  occasion  an  al^ 
most  entioe  stagnation  of  trade*  The 
planters  of  the  island  had  already  re^> 
fused. .to  sell  on  their  usual  terms  of 
credit,  or  to  acoqpt  bills,  demanding 
cash  f^  their  produce,  which  eould  only 
wHb  the  greatest  difficulty  be  procured. 

African  Cmuit, — The  letters  received 
from  the  Gold  Coast  coittinue  to  hand 
very  gratilying  accounts  from  that  cole- 
ny.  On  the  ISth  NovembeivSiT  Charies  • 
McCarthy  ^nrived  at  Cope  ^^oast  from 
Sierra.Leone,  an  event  that  (MI  relieve  - 
the  anxiety  of  his  fnends  in  England^ 
as  the  length  of  time.whicb  had  elapsed 
since  his  sailing  'fW>m  that  place  had 
created  serious  fears  for  his  safety.  The 
more  immediate  object  of  Sir.  Charles's 
voyage  was  to  bring  to  a  decisive  close 
the  dillcrenceA  with  the  Kooff  of  the 
Ashanteet.  .This  savage  dueltahi  bad 
lojig  exereised  an  oppiefsive  tyranny 
ov^  the  neighbeoriag  titibfs^  and  at 


length  he  had  carried  his  inaolesceand 
bn^aMty  so  for  as  to  mucder  the  sergeant 
in  one  of  the  negro  corpsin  our  service. 
In  coosequeuce  of  this,  the  English  had 
extended  their  protection  to  the  oppress- 
ed tribes  ;  a  strong  coofoderacy  of  native 
chieTs  has  been  formed  against  th^ 
Ashantee  tyrant,  and  two  British  offi« 
cers.  Captain  Chishohn  and  Captaia 
Laiog,  have  conducted  military  opera- 
tions* against  him  with  great  suocest. 
The  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy 
appears  to  have  spread  terror  and  dis^ 
may  among  the  Ashantees,  many  of 
whose  dependants  had  deserted  their 
standard,  wlule  the  ooofederates  in  the 
cause  of  iudependeoce  had  been  propor- 
tfonably  animated  by  the  Governor's 
presence.  These  accounts  state,  that 
many  Ashantee  prisoherg  had  been  sent 
iu  by  the  Dinkeras,  who  continued 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  The  ac- 
counts from  Aeera  state,  that  i^  rein* 
forcemeat  from  Awowna,  the  Capital  of ' 
Soutlierii  Creepee,had  arrived  at  Aquam- 
bo  to  fiffht  against  the  Ashantees,  btit 
it  was  i£ought  the  assistance  of  these 
auxiliaries  would  not  be  required  to  ter- 
minate the  war.  Up  to  the  15th  of 
December,  the  settlement  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  was  very  healthy.  A  good  trade 
for  palm-oil  was  carrying  on  at  Tantum 
«dA  Winebah,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
beginning  to  find  their  old  system  of 
rearing  stodc  very  profitable.  They 
had,  however,  been  disappointed  in  the 
sale  of  com,  and  it  was  thought  a  great 
quandty  would  be  spoiled  in  conse- 
quence. The  arraogemeuts  made  with 
respect  to  commercial  indulgences  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  our 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  had  anni- 
hilated the  oom-trade  in  Africa,  which 
was  previously  increasing  with  such  ra- 
pidityj  that  in  a  few  years  the  quantity 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  West  India  market.    . 

The  trade  was  again  opened  between  ' 
Creepee  and  Adampee,  and  which  afford- 
ed a  good  supply  of  cattle,  sheep,  turkeys 
and  other  live  stock,  wliich  had  of  late 
been  scarce  inconsequence  of  the  Ashan- 
tees occupying  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  country,  and  by  their  marauding  ex* 
cursions  compelling  the  inhabitants  to 
drive  their  cattle  to  the  eastward.  The 
Gold  Coast  Gazette  commuaicates,  for 
the  information  of  those  disposed  to 
s]ieculate  in  the  cukivatioo  of  coffee, 
sugar,  huiigo  or  other  produce,  that  a 
large  tract  of  fit  land  could  be  readily 

{>rocured,  that  the  price  of  labour  was  as 
ow,  if  not  lower,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
th|m  in  any  other  of  the  British  C9I0  • 
nies,  that  the  people  were  friendly,  tract*  ' 
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able  ami  well  dUpusod,  Aa,d  that  perfect 
security  for  persons  and  property  might 
be  expected,  aud  it  was  thought  an  inter- 
course might  be  followed  with  great  ad- 
vautaffe  between  the  African  Settlements 
and  tue  Cape  de  Verd  and  Canary  Is- 
lands, and  also  with  Madeira,  the  West 
Indies,  aud  North  Aoierica. 

A  alight  shock  of  earthquake  had  been 
felt  at  Kree  Town,  towards  the  end  of 
October.  At  Regent's  Town  it  was  more 
severe,  but  in  neither  places  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  occasioned  any  damage. 

These  Papers  notice  the  inte resting 
fact  t)f  a  black  Slave  having  been  sent 
from  Brazil,  by  his  master,  an  English- 
man, to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  brought  up  as  a  freeman 
at  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Slave  trade  appears  to  be  still 
carried  on  by  the  Trench,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguese,  not^vith'standi^g  the  treaties 
entered  into  with  them  to  destroy  the 
abominable  and  unnatural  traffic.  Two 
vessels,  under  the  white  flag  of  His  Most 
Chrulian  Majesty,  were  taking  Slaves  at 
the  Galliiias  in  the  month  of  September. 
One  of  these  sailed  in  October,  having 
obtained  a  fuU  cargo  from  a  vvretch 
named  Gomez,  calliu^  himself  a  chief, 
at  Camp  Mount.  A  Portuguese  vtssel 
hadancborcdoffCommanda,  and  having 
obtained  the  same  wretched  freight,  had 
sailed  for  Popo. 

The  commencement  and  termination 
of  that  mysterious  river,  the  Niger,  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  finally  settled.  Pri- 
vate letters  have  been  received  from  the 
African  Travellers,  Dr.  Oudney,  Lieut. . 
Chappertou,  and  Major  Denham,  down 
to  the  middle  of  July ;  from  Boruou, 
where  they  still  remained  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Sheik,  waiting  until  the 
cessation  of  the  rainy  season,  when  they 
should  proceed  Eastward.  In  the  mean 
time  these  genlleraeu  appear  not  to  have 
been  idle,  having  traced  back  the  stream 
of  the  Niger  from  the  great  Lake  of 
Tsad,  into  which  it  falls  full  200  miles 
to  the  Westward,  and  witliiu  100  miles  , 
of  the  lake  of  Nyffe,  into  v^hich  Hornet 
man  had  traced  its  course.  Its  name  it 
seems  between  the  lakes  Nyffe  and  Tsad, 
is  Yaon,  and  ou  its  bonks  are  many  . 
pleasing  villages,  and  several  large  cities 
in  ruins,  particularly  that  of  old  Birnic, 
which  is  stated  to  be  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  houses  mostly  of: 
brick.  It  was  pillaged  and  laid  waste 
by  the  Fillatees,  a  most  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Blacks  of  Soudan,  about  15  years 
ago;  when  the  large  cities  of  Kouka, 
Eugoroou,  and  Boniir,  near  the  Great 
Lidce,  wf  re  founded  by  the  present  Sheik 
of  Bornou.   One  of  the  Letters  of  Lieut 


Clappert«D,  tpcfdu  lA  raptured  of  ih€ 
beauties  (>f  the  Tnd,  and  its  nutofffoue 
islands  clothed  wUb  TerdnMy  and  the 
tall  and  elegant  papyrus  waivng^  Hs 
plumy  head  ai&ve  the  rest.  ThettatiTce 
navigate  the  lake  in  large  beats,  ftfty  or 
sixty  feet  langt  sewed  together  Uke  those 
of  Masulapatam,  and  they  have  olbeia 
on  square  stensa,  on  which  sheens  are 
erected  for  managing  their  fishinff  nets. 
Cmrmnf  iisJ0fMii.*-Throttgh  the  mefUvm 
of  a  letter  from  Oratana  (Teneriffe) ,  of 
November  15,  we  have  accoonts  mra 
Ijhe  Canary  Islands,  which,  if  coufiiiarl 
by  substqueat  arrivah,  will  he  loond  d 
considerable  importance.  Thisconsmn- 
nicatioii  states  that  a  flew  days  prior  to 
that  date,  a  ^reoch  frigate  had  arrived 
at  Santa  Crux,  with  a  Spanish  and  a 
French  General  on  board,  who  demanded- 
in  the  name  of-ihe  Fvsnch  government, 
the  whole  of  the  Canary  Islands,  ceded 
to  them,  as  they  said,  hy  Ferdloaiid.— 
The  Governor  requested  a  few  days  to* 
considea  the  request,  and  when  the  ac* 
counts  came  away  he  had  not  come  to 
any  decision.  The  inhabitants  generally 
were  much  exasperated,  and  declared 
their  dissent  from  the  translier. 

MBOITBRRANBAN. 

C9nttan$impk,-^The  accounts  received 
from  the  Turkish  capital  state,  that  the 
greatest  alarm  had  prevailed  there  in 
consequence  of  the  intelligence  received, 
that  the  Greeks  had  conquered  the  Isle 
of  Sdo,  and  wese  even  menachig  the 
city  of  Smyrna.  This  intelligence  had 
produced  suoh.  a  sensation  in  the  Divan 
that  the  ministry  had  fallen.  The  Reis 
J^ffieodi  was  succeeded  by  Saib  Effiendi, 
and  the  Grand  Vszier,  who  was  exilad  to 
Gallipoli,  was  sneoeeded  by  Galih 
Effiendi.— The  Suhan  had  ordered  the 
Qapitan  Pasha  to  put  to  sea  Immedi- 
ately, notwithstanding  the  disasterons 
state  of  hisfleeftk  The  traasury  of  the 
Porte  was  entirely,  eschausted^  in  fhctnot 
enough  remaiaedinit  to  march  the  troops 
nooessary  for  the  defence  of  Smyrna. 
The  first  measure  of  the  new  Vfader 
Imd  been  the.  orderhsg  a  levv  of  80,00e 
men  for  the  Morea,  hut  the  private 
letter  Irem  Eixopeans  resident  in  GoiH 
stantinople  state,  that  the  new  nunlstiy 
are  considered  as.  moderate  men,  and 
t|iey  deem  it  Is  not  improbable  but  that 
spme  negotiatioaa.^^ly  yet  be  opened 
wjith  the  Greeks^ 

Ail!yrw.-.^Advioe9  Ijrora  Smyrna  con- 
firm tkie  statements  pfevioosly  received 
from  Constantinople,  tfamt  tue  Greeks 
hadeflfected  a  lanmng  in  the  immediate 
vtcioity  of  that  eity,  and  had  filled  the 
Pasha,  and  attthe  other  authorities  with 
attpniihrnrnt  and  alarm.    Ibe  numbsr  * 
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of  tr#op*  dkfMMble  to  rtml  a»  eiMiiiy, 
at  Smynifty  was  very  aimU.  The  Pasba 
pui  biflMelf  at  the  head  of  40d  of  bfo 
body  fpMtrdf  and  paftroUed  the  stk^ets  to 
preTeat  any  excesses. — He  also  invited 
the  Ettropean  consols  to  an  audience, 
to  consult  on  the  necessary  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  their 
comnierce.  It  was  geuerally  supposed 
by  the  English  merchaotSy  that  this 
landinf  of  the  Greeks,  was  merely  a 
rose  de  guerre,  as  it  was  thought  \m* 
possible  to  carry  a  place  lilce  Smyrna  by 
a  eoup  de  mtisk 

Soon  after  the  landing  of  the  Greek 
tz«k>pi,  which  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  Deeember,  the  European  consuls 
at  Smyrna,  had  written  to  the  Pri* 
mates  of  Hydra  Ipsara,  and  Speuia, 
deehurittg  to  them,  that  the  securi^  of 
their  national  establishments  ai  fihnyrna 
required,  that  the  Greeks  should  under- 
take  no  hostile  enterprise  in  the  Gulf  of 
SiByma,.includiog  the  island  of  tJrias; 
and  extending  to  the  noi*th  and  sotath 
]kMnt»  of  the  gulf. — ^This  docuittettt 
was  signed  by  the  Freoeh,  English, 
Dutch  and  Austrian  consuls,  and  in  it 
Hiey  remind  the  Greeks  of  Count  Orloff 
havinir  respected  the  Smyrna  trade,- in 
1774s  oy  an  express  conveiMion:  and  Adm. 
Diickworth  having  done  the  sanse  in 
liie  warbetween  the  Turks  and  English. 
The  consuls  idso  requested  the  Primates 
to  inform  all  Greek  vessels^  by  a  Pro- 
clamation,  ^at  they  were  not  to  molest 
the  Gulf  of  -Bm^rrtia ;  as  otherwise 
the  Iguropean  inhabitants  of  the  town 
mlj^t  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  Turks.— 
The  answier  of  the  Senate  of  the  island 
of  Ipsara,  is  dated  the  18thofDecember> 
and  a&  it  is  an  interesting  and  patriotie 
docanlenty  we  give  it  entSre^t  is  ai 
Ibltows : 

QentltfnMB— The  Captain  of  the  gaHiot  Ams- 
rsnte  hu  coQvey^ed  to  vs  your  letter  of  Uie  13tb 
instant;  w«  observe  by  tfait,  Umt  ovr  eomtry- 
OMihaTeoaiuedsMBe  Iom  to  the  Torka  our 
enemiM.  Thia  loaa  on  the  one  hand  escitei. 
tkair  jrage  against  the  Christian  Rayahs,  and  on 
tha  other  layt  sAae^restraintA  on  the  Paropcan- 
trade,  and  has  thcrefiore  indoced  yon  to  heg  of 
na  to  g^  the  necessary  orders  that  vw  vessela 
anf  nakana  attacka  on  the  enetay^n  the  Oolf 
of  SngRpia.  We  viah  we  had  it  inioar  power 
to  ciaa^ly  with  this  request,  hat.  onr  daty  ta 
•or  country,  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  orders  oi|. 
the  Greek  gofemment,wiU  not  aUow  as  to  do 
S04  w«  Are  evenolbtiged  to  add,  that  we  wilL 
never  fail  aaoordinK  t9  tl^e  lavs  of  wax  to  atjtack 
tka  Tnrka  on  every  port  of  their  country.  I/,, 
ia  ooaacqiieneo  of  their  hatred  to  as  they  pro- 
sMnte  the  Cbriitiaa  Rayahs  and  Europeans, 
tUa  wiU  be  the  rasnlt  o£  their  savage  state, 
which  leads  them  to  trample  on^Ol  the  biws  of 


baiMiiity,  iad  td  otflraga  tHe  ^Mtftioes  a  aff* 
Uae4  Europe,  wMok,  ifit  wciaia,  niigit  preifcet 
by  its  ptfwer  the  exiatenoe  aad  tbe  hoMur  of 
every  Christian.  W«  atv  eo*vtnced  that  it  wfll 
do  this  witfioot  denutAding  the  saeriiBa  «f  us 
to  eaase  being  tbe  eaeinles  of  tbe  Turks.  B» 
assured,  Ct6ntteBicb>  that  oar  eoanWymea  r*^ 
speot  tbe  EvropeBss,  and  that  We  Atonld  m^ 
diatuib  Smynuinof  the  «d)aaeat  waters,  if  tb4 
flags  of  Eusope  were  flying  tbere,  and  we  n« 
leof  er  aaw  tbeTurUak  flag.  But  Smyrna  ia  an 
integral  part  of  Ibe  Tnrkiah  enpin)  sgainst 
which  we  have  now  eanied  on  war  for  Area 
years,  nnd  must  oontinae  to  asaait  by  «v^ 
meana  in  omr  power. 

If  tbe  Turks  deoiie  not  to  be  aanoyad  by  tts, 
let  tbem  reaolve  to  pay  to  tbe  islanda  a  tiibwia 
proportioned  to  tbe  lose  they  stt^fer,  iBid  wUl  - 
continue  to  maSer,  if  Ood  fovows  our  eaer* 
tions.  If  they  v^Ul  pay  this  tribute,  they  may 
ei^oy  fnU  security  without  any  fear  of  being 
annoyed  in  the  OuJf  or  waters  of  Smyni»  by  oat 
vessels.  You  ore  not  ignorant.  Gentlemen,  jbow 
much  we  desire  to  be  ag^n  numbered  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  Eun^f  but  you  are 
also  not  ignorant  that  our  w«r  does  nojt  at  aU 
resemble  the  wnrs  carried  on  by  Great  Britain 
and  by  Russia  against  the  Ottonuin  Porte,  foy 
ours  is  a  national  contest,  which  tbeln  wm  nM. 
As  we  are  now  c<;nvinced  that  you  are'ni^ 
ignorant  of  our  rights,  we  beg  of  you  not  ta 
make  a  request  to  the  Island  of  Ipsara  which  is 
contrary  to  ita  duties  and  the  rights  of  a  na* 
tiona^  war.  No  doubt  you  will  be  more  dia« 
posed  to  assist  the  Christians  than  the  Turks^ 
and  we  hope  you  will  accept  the  re^ectfai 
homage  of  our  coutitrymen,  and  particularly  of 
their  chiefs. 

Your  obedient  and  devoted  servants, 

The  Senate  of  Ipsara. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Smyrna 
states  thatr  t)ie  graalast  eonfusion  pre«- 
vaiM  there,  m  the  Greeks  comnianded 
the  entire  fulf»  and  almost  all  thtf 'ships 
that  were  taking^  m  their  cargoes  had 
suspended  theif  laboitfs.  It  was  also 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  Turkish 
squadron  fitted  out  with  the.  viaw  of 
protectin|f  Smymay  had  boen  almost 
entirely  lost  in  tbe  Dardanelles ;  fiv« 
frieates  and  six  brigs  are  said  to  have 
been  driven  on  sbore>  and  the  remainder 
of  the  squadron  much  d^maced^  No 
excesses  hfid.been  committed  against 
the  Greek*  and,  Franks  down  to  the 
period  of  these  letters  leavingi 

Egypt^—A  mummy  has-been  brought 
to  Bmce8>  taken  firom  oner  of  the  nyta^ 
midaal  Bfjpt*  It  appears  to  be'^  thai 
of  a  princess  of  the  race  of  Pha^aoh^ 
who  died  about  3700  ye%r6  ago.  Mt  U 
still  in  the  case  that  coateined  it  %i  the 
pyraiftk).  Thecoveriapresentsrafediate 
of  more  than  human  height  in  tbe 
Egypdan  oostumek    The  oolottrft  ase 
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▼eiy  irivid  and  w^pcesefved.  There 
was  in  the  tame  case  an  embaln»ed  cat, 
au  undoubted  indication  tf  the  high 
rank  of  its  companion. 

Gretet, — The  period  seems  rapidly 
ai^proachin^  wheu  this  classic  country 
vriil  rank  ani<»ns  the  states  of  Europe, 
•  and  again  hold  a  distin^Khed  place  on 
the  map  of  nations.  In  addition  to  the 
triumphs  of  Greece,  which  we  hav^ 
already  noticed  under  the  heads  of 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  the  cause 
of  liberty  has  advanced  throughout  the 
Morea)  and  Uie  broken  bands  of  the 
infidels  have  been  rapidly  dispersed^ 
The  most  important  fortress  of  Patras, 
according  to  the  latest  accounts  from 
Mbsoluogfai,  was  actually  in  treaty  for 
a  sorvender.  Odysseus  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Carystos  lo  the  island  of 
Eubcea,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Enythse. 
The  Stratarques,  Diamantis,  and  Gou- 
ras,  after  haring  taken  the  fortress  of 
Cara  Baba,  had  established  a  close 
blockade  of  Negropont.  Maurocordato 
wil^  a  corps  of  two'  thousand  Suliots, 
haa  commenced  the  siege  of  Lepaoto 
andthe  CasUe  of  Cape  Anteithion,  and  a 
plan  was  formingfor  a  campaign  against 
jBairus.  The  Greeks  occupied  Corinth 
witti  a  corps  of  50O  men,  the  Turks  hav- 
ingprevtously  evacuated  the  place  with- 
out any  defence.  The  most  disastrous 
occurrence  to  the  Turkish  arms  has 
been  however  the  raising  the  siege  of 
Missotunghi,  which  they  were  compell- 
ed to  do,  after  having  lost  3,000  men 
before  the  fprtress,  with  aU  their  mate- 
riel and  artillery. 

Maurocordato,  who  had  arrived  at 
Miesoltmghi,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Byron,  Colonel  Stannope,  and  Lieu- 
tenant  Colonel  de  Launey,  had  cut 
two  TurkiftU  ships  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patras,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
Juisuf  Pasha,  the  commandant  of  Pa- 
Iras,  and  had  on  board  300,000  piastres 
insnecle. 

All  foreiffnov  were  requested  to  as- 
semble at  Missolungbi,  and  place  them- 
selves under  Lord  Byion.  His  lordship 
irontfaiued  tbe  soul  of  the  Greek  cause, 
and  was  eveiywhere  popular. '  The 
primates  of  Missolungni  had  elected 
ram  a  member  of  their  councU.  A 
ioumal,  to  be  called  the  Greek  Chron- 
Ide,  bad  been  established  there,  it  was 
to  be  printed  twice  a  week  in  the  Greek 
and  |«Blian  language.  Lord  Byron  had 
undeirtaken  to  provide  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  war  in  Greece  until  the 
pivdtfce  of  the  loan  raising  in  England 
shatt  have  been  received,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  had  sold  an  estate  in  Eng- 
Uod,  te  amount  of  which  was-  to  be 


remitted  to  Greece  according  to  hta. 
order.  The  Hon.  Leicester  Sanh 
who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
to  form  a  corps  of  artillery^  had  at 
length  succeedeid  to  the  utraost.extent 
of  his  wishes,  and  now  boasts  that  the 
Greeks  have  aforce  more  than  sufficient 
to  reduce  all  the  fortresses  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  In  fact,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  illustrious  English  visitors, 
the  prospects  of  the  Greeks  look  more 
cheering  than  at  any  period  during  ti^ 
struggle  they  have  lone  maintains  for 
their  country,  their  ^eligioD,  and  their 
Uberty. 

Malta. — ^Tbe  accounts  from  Malta  re- 
ceived during  the  month  have  been  of 
considerable  importance.  An  event 
has  occurred  there  of  the  first  import-, 
ance  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  namely, 
the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the 
governor  of  Malta,  and  lord  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands.  This 
unexpected  occurreoce  took  place  on 
the  i7th  of  Januarv,  on  the  morning 
of  which  day  Sir  Thomas  complained 
suddenly  of  being  unwell,  and  in  the 
afternoon  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  apo- 

Elexy  which  carried  him  off.  Sir  Hiomas 
ad  ever  shown  himself  hostile  to  the 
Greek  struggle,  and  his  decease  may 
be  regard^  as  a  benefit  to  the  patriotic 
cause  in  the  Morea.  It  is  understood 
that  Sir  Frederick  Adam  will  succeed  to 
the  governorship  of  the  loniaa  Islands, 
and  that  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  will 
be  appointed  to  the  separate  government 
ofMalta. 

Corfu, — The .  only  document  of  any 
interest  from  this  island  since  our  last, 
is  one  that  would  call  for  much  com- 
ment, had  not  the  author  of  it  departed 
this  world  to  render  up  his  acoouQt  to 
a  judge  that  cannot  err.  Tkat  which 
we  alkideto  is  the  following  proclama^ 
tion  issued  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Maitland, 
dated  from  the  palace  of  Corfo^Dec.  20. 

**  VfhttttB  it  appearf  that  a  most  airoeiow 
vidation  of  the  foolan  territory,  bas  takeS'plac*' 
in  the  iilauda  of  Saata  Manra  and  Mbaea,  oo 
the  lOth  asA  l3Ch  Inst,  on  the  part  of  SMte 
Greek  arm^d  vetselt,  teemUigly  QAdfev  the 
conuaand  ofr«  person  stjrUng  Uauelf  Prtoee 
Maorocoidatd,  contrary  to  every  reeosajsed' 
prineiple  of  neutrality,  in  breach  of  idl  esittiag' 
Santta  regnlations,  and  snbveralve  of  the  et- 
taUished  rights  of  natfene,  it  b  with  f  rett 
regret  that  His  Ezeellency  the  LordHigbCoA- 
mitsloner  finds  it  inenmbent  on  himtodireet 
that  the  two  islands  above  mentioned  be  placed 
immediatsly  in  a  qaarantine  of  thirty  ds^s,  with 
the  other  islands  of  the  Ionian  statesi  and  the 
head  oflleer^if  the  health  department  of  Ccfrtit 
is  charged  with  traasmittinf  the  aectsearf 
orders  forthwith/' 
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.The  reinain^er  of  tiie  proclamation 
merely  speaks  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  **  parties  concerned"  in 
the  present  unhappy  vi  arfare,  but  let- 
ters received  from  Corfu  ffive  a  very 
different  account  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  loniah  territory,  which,  as 
the  fulminator  of  this  proclamation  is 
no  longer  able  to  reply^  we  shall  take  no 
notice  of. 

Tumi, — ^We  stated  in  our  last  that  a 
British  squadron  was  about  to  leave 
Malta  for  Tuois^  to  cldm  reparation 
for  an  insult  offered  to  the  English  flag, 
and  to  demand  the  restoration  of  eighty 
Greeks,  who  were  taken  by  a  Tunisian 
vessel  of  war, by  force,  out  of  one  of  our 
merchantmen.  We,  at  that  time,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  growinc  auda- 
city of  the  Barbary  pirates  might  be 
effectually  checked,  and  such  chastise- 
ment administered  as  would  show  them 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  a  nest  of 
pilferers  opposing  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, and  committing  acts  of  the 
most  barbarous  nature  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  mightiest  powers  of  Christendom. 
We  confess  we  are  sorry  to  announce 
the  termination  of  this  dispute  $  we  re- 
gret to  find  the  pirates  of  Barbary  unite 
to  cold-blooded  atrocities  the  most  ab- 
ject cowardice,  and  that,  although  they 
have  brutality  sufficient  to  commit  the 
most  wanton  acts  of  aggression,  they 
have  not  the  smallest  particle  of  courae e 
to  defend  them.  Br  the  arrivaj  of  ifia 
Majesty's  ship  Medina,  we  l^m  the 
result  of  this  affair.  The  Medina  sailed 
from  Malta  on  the  21st  December,  in 
company  with  a  squadron  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Hamilton  of  the  Cam- 
brian, which  consisted  of  that  ship,  the 
Euryahis,  the  Martin,  the  Ruse,  and 
the  Dispatch,  whidr^essels  were  des- 
tined to  blockade  the  port  of  Tunis,'  in 
the  event  of  the  Bey  refusing  to  comply 
with  certain  requisitions,  which  were 
principally  the  immediate  release  of  the 
Greeks,  seized  as  above  stated  and 
thrown  into  slavery,  (and  not  massa- 
cred as  at  first  stated,)  and  that  the 
Bey  should  sign  a  treaty  to  secure  the 
British  flag  from  such  insulting  aggres- 
sions in  ftmire.  With  the  first  the  Bey 
readily  complied,  but  it  was  not  until 
afler  some  delav,  and  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  British  consul  to  strike 
his  flag  and  prepare, for  immediate 
embarkation,  thut  he  acceded  to  the 
second  part  of  the  demand.  The  ser- 
vice being  performed,  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  oispersed  to  their  respective 
stations.  We  again  say  we  regret  the 
fusillanimity  of  the  Bey  enabled  him  to 
escape  so  easily,  as  we  had  entertaiaed 
Ortm.  BtrM,  Vol.  1. 


^  hopes  that  such  punishment  would  have 

'  been  dealt  out  to  him  as  would  have 

curbed  his  presumption  for  the  future. 

^  Nevertheless,  much  service  has  been 

'  rendered  by  the  expedition.   Indepen- 

'  dent  of  the  Greeks  we  have  before 

noticed,  several  other  Greeks  who  had 

been  sold  by  the  infamy  of  a  Maltese 

captain,  (on  board  whose  vessel  they 

had  entered  themselves  as  passengers,) 

to    slavery,    were  likewise    set   free. 

When  the  Medina  left  Tunb,  on  the 

3rd  ult.  the  Genoese  fleet  was  going 

into  the  bay  to  demand  satisfaction  for 

two  Genoese  subjects  who   had  been 

killed  by  the  Tunisians. 

By  other  accounts  from  Tunis  we 
learn,  that  l^e  white  slave  trade  had 
been  carried  on  there  of  late  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  By  these  it  appears 
that  the  following;  vessels  had  arrived 
at  Tunis  with  white  "blaves  on  board. 

Oct  5,1821.  The  French  vessel  Duke 
of  Angouleme,  from  Smyrna*  with  four 
boys  and  two  girls. 

Oct.  6,  1821.  The  Timisian  brig, 
,  Eagle,  under  the  French  flag,  and  con- 

*  voyed  by  a  French  ship  of  war  as  far 
as  Cerizo,  with  two  boys. 

Oct.  17, 1822.  ThebrigGarda Giano, 
from  Smyrna,  convoyed  by  an  English 

*  vessel  as  far  as  Cerigo,  with  twenty- 
five  women  and  children. 

On  the  same  day  the  Enrlish  brig, 
Duke,  under  the  English  flag,  from 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  convoyed 
by  an  English  vessel  as  far  as  Cerigo, 
with  five  or  six  boys. 

May  25, 1 823.  An  Austrian  brig,  with 
three  boys,  and  a  Swedish  brig,  (the 
Album,)  from  Smyrna,  with  eleven 
boys  and  two  women.  Another  Swedish 
brig,  having  on  board  thirteen  Greek 
slaves,  bound  to  Tunis,  was  farced  to 
put  into  Malta,  where  th6y  were  taken 
out  by  the  authorities  and  set  at  liberty. 
The  above  is  a  disgrace  to  the  consul 
.  at  Tunis,  from  whom  no  complaints  of 
this  infringement  of  treaty  has  ever 
been  heard. 

Algiert, — Bigotry  and  its  attendant 
haughtiness,  produce  on  some  minds 
a  species  of  insanity,  to  which  no  ap- 
propriate name  has  yet  been  given, 
and  on  persons  labouring  under  this 
disease,  experience  has  no  effect.  It 
would  appear  that  this  sort  of  insolent 
pride  is  possessed  by  the  Dey  of  Algien 
m  the  highest  possible  degree.  We  do 
not  wonder,  therefore,  at  his  conduct 
having  again  led  to  a  fresh  dispute 
between  his  Highness  and  England. 
By  the  official  account  published  in  the 
liondon  Gazette  of  the  24  th  iost«  it  ap- 
pears that  His  Majesty's  ship  Naiad, 
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t'omm^dcJ  by  the  Honourable  Captain 
Spencer,  had  been  directed  to  proceed 
to  Al^efs,  acconipanied  by  the  brig 
CatndioH,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
English  consul  at  that  regency,  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  Dey  against  some 
late  proceedings,  which  were  looked 
updn  as  infriiigcmcnts  of  a  treaty  en- 
tered into  between  A  Ig^iers  and  EiiglaUd, 
by  Lord  Extnouth,  Anioiig  these,  we 
understand,  was  that  of  continuinj,^ 
the  system  of  enslaving  Christian  cap- 
tives, which  was  expressly  contrary  to 
tliat  treaty.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
commander  and  the  consul,  however, 
had  no  effect  upon  the  tJey,  a;nd,  iu 
consequence,  the  British  consul  struck 
his  flag,  arid  embarlied  on  board  the 
Kaiad.  In  condnc  out  of  the  harbour, 
l^aptain  Spencer  fell  iu  with  an  Algerine 
torvette,  and  obeying  his  instructious. 
Issued  orders  to  the  Camelion  to  lay 
"her  on  board,  which  w  as  immediately 
ilono,  and  the  British  commander  had 
the  satis factiou  to  find  that  in  capturing 
her  he  had  rescued  sevtiitecu  Spaniards, 
whom  the  Algeriues  were  carrjiug  iuto 
slavery. 

In  consequence  of  this  rupture,  the 
Lords  Conimissioucrs  of  the  Admiralty 
will  immediately  appoint  convoys  to 
afford  protection  to  the  trade  througli 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  vvithin  the 
Mediterranean,  until  tlie  differences 
hoW  existing  shall  be  arranged. 

SOtTH   AMBRICA. 

There  is  little  of  ..:./  moitient  to 
communicate  from  the  New  World 
since  our  last  Number  i  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  new  rtjublics  appear 
consolidating  their  stnigth,  and  are 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  b^tssiugs  of  in- 
dopeudence.  We  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tebt  ourselves  with  bricily  noticing  the 
events  that  have  transpired  since  our 
last. 

Brazil, — The  disturbances  anticipated 
from  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  em- 
per  ;.  ^  nv^  not,  iti  goiural,  occurred  ; 
tlic  c.\pciiiou  of  ponular  indignation 
li&vipg  confiujed  itself  to  one  or  two 
W-volts  of  iio  importance, '  and  which 
weft  soon  quelled.  The  femperor  Pedro 
dot&  not  appear  td  have  lost  much  of 
hi«  popularity,  from  his  late  conduct, 
which  was  generally  believed  in  Brazil 
to  have  resulted  from  the  machinations 
arainst  that  prince,  set  on  foot  by  the 
dismissed  ministry.  The  new  junta 
had  passed  d  decree,  ordering  every 
unmarried  Portuguese,  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the 
Brazilian  constitution,  to  quit  the 
country  in  three  days. 


At  Para  a  desperiiie  attempt  bad 
been  made  bv  the  slaves  to  massacre 
the  white  inhabitants »  in  which  they 
were  much  encouraeedby  the  civil  dis- 
sensions among  thelatter.  At  one  time 
the  town  was  in  the  entire  possession 
of  the  slaves,  but  after  a  desperate 
contest,  the  rihgleaders  were  seized,  to 
the  number  of  2dG,  and  confined  in  the 
hold  of  a  brig  in  the  barbomr.  During 
the  night  they  attempted  to  force  the 
hatchways,  which  was,  however,  ren- 
dered ineffectual  hf  the  guard,  who 
shot  twelve  of  them  in  the  attempt. 
The  remainder,  fiuding  their  escape 
impracticable,  commenced  fighting 
among  themselves,  add  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  opening  the  hatches,  out  of  the 
number  already  noticed  only/«*r  were 
found  alive. 

Peru . — Intelligence  has  been  received 
fi-om  Peru  which  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  defeat 
of  Valdez,  the  royalUt  general,  is  cer- 
tain, and  the  army  ^f  the  Patriots,  con- 
sisting of  the  united  forces  of  Columbia* 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  20,000  men,  was  in 
possession  of  every  hold  in  the  country 
of  iiUportance.  The  three  small  divi- 
sions of  the  Spanish  army  under  Can- 
terac,  Lasema,  and  oSanita,  were 
completely  cut  off  the  one  from  the 
other,  while  superior  forces  were 
marching  against  each,  and  their  de- 
feat and  dispersion  appeared  certain. 
Bolivar  had  been  elected  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  combined  armies  under 
the  name  of  *'  ITie  Deliverer." 

Buenos  Ayres. — By  the  advices  from 
this  republic  we  learn,  that  things 
were  in  a  very  disturbed  slate  tiiere,  iu 
consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians  iuto  that  territory,  who  drore 
off  the  cattle  and  butchered  the  men 
without  mercy.  Their  incursions  were 
rendered  more  formidable  from  the 
extension  of  the  frontier,  which  had 
rendered  the  troops  so  weak  on  the 
confines,  that  in  several  engagements 
the  Indians  had  obtained  the  victory. 
Great  apprehensions  were  also  enter- 
tained of  a  revolution  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  cla- 
mours of  the  people,  which  were  in- 
cessant on  account  of  the  ravages^  of 
the  savages,  and  from  the  city  being 
filled  with  people  who  had  fled  from 
.  the  interior  for  protection.  The  6  per 
cent,  stock  which  was  45,  had  fallen  to 
40,  and  even  that  was  a  nominal  price« 
few  choosing  to  invest  their  money 
under  such  precarious  circumstances. 

Mexico, — ^l^be  Congress  of  Mexico 
have  determined  that  the  future  form 
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of  m^ipuBamt  shall  be  »  hdenX  tft- 
public^  and  a  draft  of  a  constitutLoo 
was  iiiHier  dUcuftiion  «b£fi  tbe  ^c- 
c«Qpt8  CAiaa  away. 

.  Vm  kUnr»  fr^m  Alyaradp  of  th«  9Ut 
December  state,  that  tb^  Castle  of  Sao 
Juaii  D'Ulloa  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
being  much  isjured  by  th«  fire  fvom 
Vera  Cnn,  avd  maiiy  of  the  garrison 
being  «ck  and  Mrounded.  The  Spanish 
icet  of  vessels  of  war,  which  had  been 
several  weeks  Idle  about  the  casde, 
sailed  three  days  previous,  it  was  sup^ 
posed,  for  Havannah.  They  left  some 
provisions,  and  took  away  considerable 
property  from  the  castle.  Nothing  was' 
heard  of  the  second  expedition  which 
it  was  said  Morales  would  conduct  that 
iHiy.  The  governor  of  the  cattle  was 
rcqiucsted  not  to  Ar^  upon  the  city  dur* 
iQg  the  stay  of  the  English  conunis- 
8ioners»  who  bad  arrived  there  on  their 
way  to  the  capital^  to  nvhich  he  assented* 
Xhn  French  gentUmf  n  supposed  to  be 
•gCMts  of  the  French  gov/emment,  who 
wvDt  arreslted  sowe  weeks  before  in  the 
dty  of  Mexico,  bad  been  ordered  to 
leave  the  coumry,  as  also  the  cele- 
brnind  Freoci»  General  Count  AUnivar. 
A  motion  bad  been  made  in  the  con- 
gress to  render  all  European  Spaniards 
incapable  of  holding  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary ofllce  in  iUe  country. 

WEST  INPI£S« 

.  Demeran. — ^TUe  accounts  fjDom  this 
coloov  during  the  mouth  have  not  been 
very  important;  martial  law  still  con- 
tjnwed  on  the  ^h  December,  but  it 
was  expected  to  be  done  away  with  on 
the  8th  January ^ovided  no  fresh  com- 
motion occurred.  Some  discontent  dur- 
iug  the  Christmas  holidays  had  been 
expressed  by  the  slaves  of  the  Nabaeth's 
e9t|^  on  account  of  their  not  being 
permitted  to  assemble  as  heretoforej 
imd  Abirty-nine  of  4Uem  had  been  cum- 
fiaiHod  to  the  stocks.  With  this  excep- 
.tian  the  cc^os^  b«d  been  traoquil,  and 
the  pJAUters  were  beginning  to  turn 
their  attention  to  their  commercifd 
nfiairs  again*  Mr.  Smith  the  Mis- 
sionary Md  been  fouinl  guilty  by  a 
court  martial,  but  recommended  to 
men^.  JHis  sentence  bas  been  re- 
mitted in  Euglcmd;  where  he  has  re- 
ceived a  free  pardon :  but  he  is  not  to 
cetnro  again  to  the  colony. 

Janudca, — We  regret  to  be  again 
.obliged  to  announce  an  attempt  at 
fe)uoU  in  another  of  our  West  India 
«ok>nies,  which,  although  of  not  such 
importance  as  that  at  Demerara,  affords 
;a  .melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  fer- 
ment in  whiflb  the  bl«ck  population  «t 
present  are,   3y  these  it  appears  that 


the  negroes  of  F/romiir  Md  Pod  Maria 
estates  were  to  have  begun  the  insui'- 
rection,  which  like  the  one  preceding 
it,  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  ^ 
the  white  population.  The  vigilance 
of  the  authorities  however  d^teeted  tha 
plot  before  it  bad  attained  perfect 
maturity,  and  seven  men  belonging  to 
Frontier  and  Walker's  estate,  were  exa- 
cuted. 

Subsequent  accounts  from  Janmica 
to  the  13th  of  January,  state  that  traa* 
quillity  had  been  restored  to  the  island, 
and  that,  with  the  eKC€ptiop  of  the  two 
parishes  already  noticed,  none  of  the 
other  parishes  bad  risen,  although 
meetings  of  the  negroes  had  taken 
place,  which  however  led  to  no  result. 
Several  of  them  suspected  to  be  dis« 

af^.  .  fr.T  h'^A  })i-K  ii  fr;t!«T'i*»tf 4  ti>  pr*  ..ii,^ 

to  be  tried  by  the  first  slave  court. 

In  the  house  of  assembly  at  Jamaica 
resolutions  were  passed  on  the  1 1th  of 
December,  the  lan»uage  of  which  in- 
dicates a  djetermiaalion  to  resist  the 
legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain,  if 
exercised  contrary  to  the  wishes- of  the 
colonists.  These  resolutions  were  ac- 
companied with  a  memorial  and  peti- 
tion to  His  Majesty,  couched  also  iu 
fitroDg'  language.  Jn  the  course  of  the 
debate  clauses  were  moved  as  aznend- 
mcnts  directly  ceu$urin^ ministers,  aud 
praying  especially  for  the  dismissal  of 
Earl  Batliurst from  His  Majesty's  co un- 
ci U.  They  were  however  negatived^ 
and  the  petition  and  memorial  passed 
in  the  original  form.  During  tne  dc»< 
bate  on  the  subject  of  legislative  inda  • 
pendence,  Mr.  Mais  the  senior  mendiei 
for  8t.  Andrews  said,  *'  It  is  no  new 
thing  for  the  British  Parliameat  to  as- 
sume die  right  of  legislating  for  the 
eolooies,  nor  will  it  be  a  new  thing  it 
they  should  be  foiled  in  the  present  at- 
tempt." This  is  so  perfectly  intelligible 
tlmt  it  has  at  least  l^e  pierit  of  plain 
dealing.  We  annex  a  copy  of  the  me- 
morial, but  the  extreme  length  of  the 
petition^  whldi  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
temperate^ prevents  our  handing  that 
likewise. 

«<SRe,9ro«r  Mi^Mty** 4iitiAil  sad  loyalsob- 

jeots,  the  AMembly  of  Jammica,  have  «f  iato 
years  freqMDtfy  pvaf ed  yoor  Majesty  to  tajko 
•or  oppniied  state  into  ^ar  itoyal  oomeMw 
tioo. 

^  It  it  with  pain  that  we  onee  mom  rauai 
your  Mi^eety  of  oor  grievaacct.  Ovr  feUaw 
aabjects  in  4ihreat  Britain  and  Icelaad  havaJMe*^ 
relieved  of  their  hardens;  bat  the  saffBriagp  « 
this  oQlooy  have  been  increased  siaee  oar  las 
Address  waspresented  to yoar  Mt^mtf. 


^Instead  of  repealing  the  war  4 
produce,  which  have  redaced  our  ognititaen^ 
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to  13m  eonditUm  of  baiUffii  on  thetr  own  lands, 
11m  protecting  dnty  on  East  India  sngar  has  been 
lowered,  and  our  situation,  in  consequence,  made 
worse  than  before. 

<*  We  are  aware  of  tfae  vast  debt  that  was  in- 
evred  dnring  tiie  late  war,  and  that  a  great  re- 
Tenne  is  licoessary  for  the  wants  of  the  empire ; 
hnt  your  Bli^esty's  Ministers  should  assess  yoor 
anhjeets  eqanlly ,  and  not  confiscate  the  wealth  of 
n  few,  who  are  weak  andmt  a  distance^  to  lighten 
tiie  oollrltatiaB  of  the  remainder,  who  are 
powarftd,  and  who  snmnind  the  seat  of  Qorem- 


'<  And  this  ni|nst  aaasnre  of  taxation  is  leas 
partially  borne  by  ns,  shMo  it  is  a  Uct  not  to  be 
disputed,  that  the  wealth  and  resouroes  of  Oreat 
Britain  nraltipiied  dnring  the  war,  and  that  her 
agrienltnre,  mannMctares,  and  eonunecee,  wen* 
tferftUly  flowished,  while  we,  yonr  Majesty's 
West  India  subjects,  suffered  tfarongbout  the 
content  all  its  disadvantages,  in  the  increased 
diflcnlties  of  naTigation,  in  the  higher  price  of 
British   goods»  and  the  reduced  value  of  our 


**  The  conquest  of  tiie  hostile  colonies  by  your 
Mi^esty's  arms,  caused  the  British  market  to  be 
orerstocked  with  our ,  commodities,  and  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  your  Royal  Navy,  which 
gave  birth  to  ^e  decrees  of  the  French  ruler, 
and  to  the  retaliatory  orders  of  your  Majesty's 
Council,  closed  every  Continental  port  against 
ns :  thus, for  aconsiderable  period,  sugar  did  not 
repay  the  cost  of  production,  and  coffee  could 
not  Ifaid  purchasers  at  any  price. 

**  Hitherto  our  complaints  have  been  confined 
to  the  injustice  of  seising  on  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  colony ;  but  we  are  now  threatened  with 
a  new  calamity,  which,  if  it  now  overtake  us, 
will  destroy  even  the  hope  we  have  always  re* 
posed  in  the  beneficence  of  your  Majesty. 

«  Resolutions  have  been  moved  by  one  of  your 
Majesty's  ministers,  and  agreed  to  in  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament,  falsdy  assuming  that  the 
labouring  population  of  this  island  are  ill-treated 
and  unhappy,  and  voluntarily  pledging  that 
House  to  interpose  in  their  behalf  with  a  view 
to  their  emancipaHon. 

"  It  is  our  humble  duty  to  represent  to  yonr 
Mi^ty  that  we  have  taken  no  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  we 
cannot  submit  to  the  d^radation  of  having  our 
Internal  interests  regulated  by  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  powers  within  that  realm 
are  not  superior  to  those  which  we,  the  Assem- 
bly, have  ever  exercised  within  the  Island  of 
Jamaica. 

**  Should  yoor  Mijesty's  Parliament  proceed 
in  their  attempt  to  subvert  our  Constitution,  and 
offer  for  the  Royal  Assent  any  Act  that  arrogate* 
an  authority  over  the  interior  of  our  island,  we 
beseech  your  Mi^esfy  to  reject  the  Act,  and,  by 
that  timely  interposition  of  your  royal  preroga- 
tive, to  save  us  from  utter  ruin. 

«  We  need  not  point  out  to  your  M^esty's 
wisdom  the  certain  destruction  tbat  awaits  the 
eokmy,  should  the  negroes  be  tanght  tbat  in  us, 


their  natural  protectors,  are  to  be  found  their 
enemies,  and  in  the  distant  country  of  Great 
Britain,  their  friends  and  liberators :  when  this 
new  light  bursts  on  their  uninformed  minds,  Ja- 
maica will  soon  be  lost  to  the  Mother  Country, 
as  St.  Domingo  is  to  France. 

**  But  if  this  island  is  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
dreadAil  experiment,  we  claim  that  we  may  not 
be  involved  In  die  awful  consequences.  If  sla- 
very be  an  offence  to  God,  scare anarchy«  deso- 
lation, and  blood.  Let  your  royal  Parliament 
become  the  lawftil  owners  of  our  property  by 
purchase,  and  we  will  retire  from  the  island* 
and  leave  it  a  free  field  for  modem  philanthropy 
to  work  upon.  The  Deity,  who  sees  into  the 
heart,  is  not  to  be  propitiated  by  laying  on  his 
shrine  the  possessions  of  our  brethren,  but  only 
by  tiie  sacrifice  of  what  Is  our  own  to  ofl^.^ 

Ihmimca. — Accounts  of  a  most  alarm- 
!o^  nature  have  been  received  by  plant- 
ers in  this  country  from  Dumlnica.  It 
appears  that  the  negroes  had  been  taught 
to  believe  that  at  Christmas  they  were 
to  receive  their  freedom  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  whole  gangs  refused  to 
do  their  duty,  and  plans  had  been  form- 
ed, as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  a  ne- 
gro who  had  been  arrested,  to  murder 
the  white  population.  So  strong  was  the 
impression  of  impending  danger,  that 
the  Council  and  Assembly  recommend- 
ed to  the  Governor  to  proclaim  Martial 
Law ;  and  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour 
were  desired  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  put  to  sea  with  the  women 
and  children. 

Barbadoa.'^The  accounts  from  Bar- 
badoes  convey  nothing  new.  Tlie  arri- 
val of  reinforcements  from  England 
had  inspired  the  inhabitants  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  and  business  was 
resuming  its  ancient  form. 

Martinique. — ^The  French  appear  little 
more  fortunate  than  ourselves,  a  plot 
having  been  discovered  among  the  Jr$e 
coloured  people,  to  commit  an  Indiscri- 
minate massacre  of  the  whites,  and  then 
to  set  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  on  fire. 
The  opportune  arrival  of  troops  from 
France  staggered  the  resolution  of  the 
revolters,  and  induced  them  to  postpone 
the  consummation  of  their  scheme  fin>m 
tbe  originally  proposed  day,  the  17th  of 
December,  until  Christmas  Eve.  In  the 
mean  time  the  activity  of  the  police 
made  such  discoveries,  as  completely 
arrested  their  career,  and  from  20  to  30 
of  the  conspirators,  chiefly  wealthy  and 
respectable,  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Royal. 
Several  coloured  men  had  arrived  just 
before  at  Martinique  from  France,  and 
had  been  distributing  about  seditions 
pamphlets.  Abuut  sixty  of  the  coloured 
militia  had  also  been  disarmed. 
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tious  a)|^D8t  the  character  of*  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  having  appeared  in  the 
London  papers,  some  of  which  imputed 
to  him  an  embezzlement  of  the  Com- 
pany's fuods  to  the  extent  of  300,000/ , 
Sir  John  Doyle  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  requesting  explicit 
answers  to  certain  questions  on  this 
subject.  He  obtained,  however,  no  sa- 
tlsfiiictorv  reply.  This  led  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  questions  in  a  public  meet- 
ing at  the  India  House,  on  the  1 1th  iost. 
the  result  of  which  was  somewhat  more 
satisfactory.  We  have  given  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion  in 
another  part  of  our  present  Number :  but 
we  cannot  even  advert  to  it  here,  with- 
out saying  that  we  think  the  conduct  of 
the  Chairman,  who  refused  answers  to 
such  plain  questions  as  these,  on  the 
grounds  alleged  by  him  as  sufficient  to 
justify  his  silence,  was,  in  our  estima- 
mation,  as  really  unwise  as  it  was  ap- 
parently unfeeling ;  and  without  adding 
our  firm  belief  that  among  all  the  weak- 
nesses which  may  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  'Marque<-s  of  Hastings,  love  of 
money  cannot  be  numbered.  We  have 
expressed  ourselves  too  plainly,  both  in 
India  and  in  England,  on  the  general 
character  of  this  Nobleman,  to  be  sus- 
pected of  undue  eulogy  ;  but  common 
justice  enjoins  us  to  state  (and  we  do  so 
with  considerable  pleasure)  cur  firm 
conviction,  that  no  inducement  on  earth 
would  be  sufficient  to  tempt  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  to  commit  a  pecuni- 
ary embezzlenient,  or  even  be  a  party 
to  a  direct  fraud—in  the  general  accep-. 
tation  of  the  term.    We  perceive  from  a 

Eublic  notification,  that  a  Court  is  to  be 
eld  for  the  express  consideration  of  this 
subject.  We  shall,  therefore,  reserve 
what  we  have  further  to  say  ou  this 
head  until  then. 

iSir  William  Rumbold. — In  one  of  the 
Numbers  of  a  weekly  paper,  called 
«*  The  British  and  Inilian  Observer," 
published  during  the  last  month,  an  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  character  of  Sir 
William  Rumbold,  as  partner  of  the 
bankinp-house  of  Palmer  and  Co.  at 
Hydermjad,  imputing  to  him  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  fraud  ou  the  India  Govern- 
ment, to  the  amount  of  300,000/. — and 
alleging  that  he  had  been  turned  out 
of  India  on  account  of  this  fraud.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  forced  on  the 
public  notice^  by  placards  pasted  on  the 


front  of  the  office,  betrayed  an  anmui  far 
from  creditable  to  the  parties- exercising 
it.  Sir  William  Rumbold,  however^ 
moved  on  the  following  day  for  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  a  criminal  inform- 
ation should  not  be  filed  against  the 
Proprietor,  Editor,  and  Publisher  of  the 
Paper  named  ;  at  the  same  time  deny- 
ing the  statement  made  in  it  on  oatn. 
The  rule  being  made  absolute,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  brought  to  trial.  The  facts 
of  this  transaction  are  partiy  known  to 
us,  but  in  this  case,  also,  we  shall  re- 
serve our  remarks  on  them  until  our 
information  is  still  more  complete  than 
at  pre«ent ;  as  we  have*  no  wish  to  pre- 
.  judge  or  prejudice  the  interests  of  either 
party  in  tnis  ca^t.  The  general  conduct 
of  the  Paper,  in  which  this  Imputation 
appeared,  is,  however,  such  as  we  can- 
not but  regret :  since,  we  are  persuaded, 
that  the  benefit  which  it  might  have  pro- 
duced by  a  fair  discussion  of  Indian  sub- 
jects, is  completely  counteracted  by  the 
virulence  with  which  it  seems  to  have 
indulged  its  personal  hatred  to  particu- 
lar individuals.  The  world  is  no  doubt 
large — and  there  is  ample  room  in  it  for 
every  variety  of  taste.  We  must  frankly 
confess,  however,  that  ♦*  The  British 
and  Indian  Observer"  is  very  far  indeed 
fn>m  the  standard  which  we  should  ad- 
mire as  the  best,  either  for  taste,  talent, 
or  execution. 

Vaccination  in  India.^-Jt  appears  from 
reports  of  the  National  Vaccine  Board, 
that  the  applications  for  lymph  have 
been  more  than  usually  numerous.  In 
1621  there  were  20,000  persons  vacci- 
nated in  Ceyli.n,  20,149  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Fort  William,  and  22,478  in 
that  of  Bombay. 

Bratt  Gun  from  India. — It  is  said  that 
the  Court  of  Directors,  of  the  East  India 
Company,  intend  to  have  brought  home 
and  presented  to  his  Majesty,  the  large 
brass  gun  cast  by  the  great  Adrungzeb**, 
to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  the 
citv  of  Bccjapoor,  a.  d.  1689. 

)Vm;  Governor  of'  Penang, — At  a  Court 
of  Directors  held  at  the  India  House,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  Robert  Fullarton„ 
Esq.  was  appointed  Governor  of  Prince 
of  Wales'  Island. 

East  India  DiVfdrv.  —  Sir  Thomas 
Reed,  Bart,  the  East  India  Director  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  on  the 
17th  ult.  at  the  London  dock  house, 
which  was  also  attended  with  paralysis. 
He  has  partially  recovered  from  the 
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shock,  tboii|:h  not  go  materially  as  was 
expected  by  his  friends  from  previous 
symptoms. 

Rates  af  Insurance  at  LLoyitt  to  India,'— 
Outward  bound,  for  free  traders  505.  to 
70s. ;  ditto  homeward  bound,  AU  to  62. 
For  the  Company's  ships  outward 
bouod  3/.,  and  homeward  bound  the 
same.  It  is  probable  however  that 
the  dispute  with  Algiers  will  raise  the 
rate  of  insurance  oQ  shipping  materially. 
The  rates  to  New  South  Wales  are, 
outward  3/.,  homeward  4/.  to  6/. ;  and 
to  the  C^)e  of  Good  Hope  outward  and 
'  homeward  3/. 

Agent  for  Ceylon^^-Mr.  Huskisson  has 
resigned  his  situation  of  Agent  for  Cey- 
lon :  Mr.  Penn,  Agent  for  the  Mauritius, 
is  to  be  bis  successor. 

i>i(«2.— A  duel  took  place  on  the  IsC 
of  February  onBlackheath,  between  Mr. 
.  Vincent,  and  Lieutenant  Musgrave  of 
the  Company's  service.  The  latter  was 
wounded  in  tlie  right  knee,  which  was 
much  siiattered. 

Haileybury  College. — ^The  meetioe  of 
the  court  of  proprietors  which  we  noticed 
in  our  last  as  being  conveued  for  the 
11th  February,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  repeal 
of  I  he  clause  of  the  act  of  parliament 
relating  to  the  College,  as  already  no- 
ticed, took  place  on  that  day.  The 
discussion  was  prevented  by  a  very 
warm  debate,  (for  a  report  of  which  see 
p.  505)  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings.  This  diversion 
from  the  original  object  of  the  mceijng 
occasioned  it  to  be  postponed  till  the 
25th  of  Februaiy,  of  the  proceedings 
of  which  a  brief  notice  only  can  be 
g^ven  in  our  present  Number,  (see 
page  537,)  reserving  a  fuller  report  for 
our  next. 

Jfrica, — The  convention  between  the 
English  and  Portuguese  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Slave  IVade,  had  provided 
that  ships  should  not  be  detained  for 
'  slave  trading,  unless  they  were  found 
with  slaves  actually  on  board;  but  the 
accounts  from  Sierra  Leone  clearly  prov- 
ed that  this  step  had  in  a  ^eat  measure 
frustrated  the  principal  object  of  the 
convention ;  many  of  the  ships  notori- 
ously employed  m  the  illegal  traffic 
cVamug  capture  by  putting  the  slaves 
mouieHtarily  on  the  shore,  and  hover- 
ing on  the  coast  till  a  fit  opportunity 
occurred  of  re- embarkation.  Strong 
remonstrances  were  in  consequence 
made  by  our  government  totliatof  Por- 
tugal, agaiust  this  fraudulent  practice, 
but  without  avail,  till  the  last  year, 
when  additional  articles  were  at  lengtJi 
agreed  to  ^  by  which  it  was  settled^  uu^i 


if  there  shotdd  be  clear  proof,  that  a  sin- 
gle slave  has-  been  put  on  board  any 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  illegal  traffic, 
it  should  ensure  the  condemnation  of 
the  vessel,  if  captured  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  voyage. 

Voyages  of  Discovery. — Captain  Coch- 
rane, who  undertook  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  Russia  and  Siberia,  to  explore 
that  region,  and  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
puted fact  of  the  separation  of  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America,  has,  after  a 
two  years*  survey,  decided  the  questioi^ 
in  the  affirmative ;  t^ere  beii2g  a  conti- 
guous channel  between  the  continents^ 
though  frequently  blocked  up  with  ice 
throughout  the  winter. 

Itmian  Islands. — It  has  been  determined 
to  separate  the  sovemmeuis  of  Malta 
and  the  Ionian  Islaods,  which  w^reoon- 
^ointlv  held  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland.  Ttue  former  is  to  be  given  to 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  with  a  salary 
of  6,000/.  a  year,  and  the  latter  to  Sur 
Frederick  Adam,  with  oneof4^000i.  per 
annum.  The  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  will  not  be  included 
as  heretofore,  in  the  government  of 
Malta. 

T/ie  West  Indies, — It  is  decided  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  late  disturbances  in  ih^ 
West  India  Islands,  that  two  bishcms 
are  to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  the  West  Indies* 
one  to  the  Leeward,  the  other  to  the 
Windward  Islands.  A  residence  is  to 
be  appropriated  for  them,  and  each  is4p 
be  allowed  4«000i.  perannum»  with  a 
retiring  pension  of  1,000/.  per  annum, 
after  a  twelve  years'  residence.  JanoMica 
IS  to  be  the  head  of  one  see,  and  Barba- 
does  and  St.  Vincent's  the  ^moveable 
seat  of  the  other.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Sumner,  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  and 
the  Reverend  Mr^Cdieridgc,  joint  Secre- 
tary to  the  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  and  a  near  region  to 
the  poet  Coleridge,  are  the  gentlemen 
nominated. 

Colonial  S/atvry. — Petitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  praying  for  an 
amelioration  of  the  slave  population  in 
his  Majestv's  colonies,  have  been  pre- 
pared in  tbe  cities  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford. 

Demerara  Mlfsumaiies, — ^The  Reverend 
Mr.  Smith,  who  was  found  guilty  by 
the  court  martial  but  recommended  to 
mercy,  and  whose  sentence  was  sent 
home  to  be  decided  finallv  by  the  privy 
couucil,  has  received  his  Majesty's  par- 
don, on  condition  of  entering  into  sure- 
ties not  to  remain  in  the  West  India  Is- 
lands, nor  ever  again  to  visit  them.  The 
Kevmml  Mr.  ^ot,  also  a  mmUa^ixy^ 
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arrivetJ  In  fin^land  the  other  day  from 
Demerara.  iu  the  brig  Oscar. 

puiyonSugar^—Ojn  the  16th  ult.,  Lord 
Liverpool  had  a  meeting  with  the  leaders 
of  the  West  India  intereste,  to  consult 
on  the  exoedicncy  of  taking  off  the  15 
per  cent,  duty  on  sugar,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hume  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Wttt  India  Mesfw»g.— A  Meetmg  of  the 
leading  West  India  merchnnts  and 
Planters  was  held  on  the  10th  ult.,  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  pursuant  to 
ftdverttsement.  After  a  long  debate  on 
the  present  precarious  state  of  the  cd- 
tortlc^,  the  following  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty was  resolved  on. 

T6  the  King's  Most  Exctlltnt  Maysty. 
••  The  humble  PetitioQ  of  the  Plantcrt  and 
Merehants,    and    other*  interested  in   the 
^riUsh  West  India  Colonies. 
"  We,  your  Majesty's  taaost  loyal  subject, 
PlAnlers  and  Merchants,  and  others  Interested 
In  your  Majesty^  West  India  Colofiics,  hnmbty 
Approach  your  Majesty  with  the  expression  of 
our  lojatty  and  devotion  to  your  Majesty's  i>er- 
fcon  and  OoTipmment.  * 

*«  We  appeal  to  your  Majesty's  paternal  feel- 
Injfs,  whrch  ensure  the  extension  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  protection  eqoally  to  All  your 
tebjeeta,  al  well  to  the  weftk  as  to  the  powerful, 
Id  tho«e  ia  th«  itaost  remote  p«rtt  of  your  eib- 
pire  u  to  thdse  Amrest  your  Majesty*i  pifrsoni 

We  humbly  beg  lo  lay  otir  tmat  at  your  Ma- 
jesty's feat,  iu  th«  cMfldence  that  it  is  only 
aecetaary  to  place  it  mid«r  yirar  Majesty's  viewi 
in  order  \6  obtain  proteetioa  fWr  otr  jaat  rigbts 
•«4  teevHty  (br  tfnr  property. 

**  We  beg  leave  humbly  Co  state  to  yodr  Mk" 
Jes^,  dtat  we  bold  our  plantatifma  in  your 
Wa|c>ty*t  CokNbies  by  grunts  or  porohaaes  from 
the  Crown. 

**  That  those  grants  and  purohaies  were  made 
In  some  cases  under  the  stipulation,  ia  all  upon 
the  onderstandto?,  that  the  lands  so  acquired 
were  to  be  euItiTated  by  Negro  Slares. 

**  That  Negro  Blares  were  brought  by  your 
Majesty**  British  subjects  from  Africa,  to  your 
Majesty's  West  India  Colonies,  and  sold  by 
them  to  Planters,  under  the  sanction  of  Acts  of 
die  British  Parliament,  giving  to  British  sub- 
jects the  exclusiTe  privilege  of  tarrying  on  that 
trade,  confining  it  to  British  ships,  and  prohi- 
biting the  Planters  fVom  trading  with  the  mer- 
chants of  any  other  country. 

**■  That  iu  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
that  trade,  it  is  described  *  as  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  to  your  Majes- 
ty's Plantations,'  and  it  has  been  stated  to  be  a 
trade  *  so  very  advantageous,  that  it  ought  to 
be  left  free  and  open  to  all  your  Majesty's 
subjects.' 

"That  the  attempts  which  have  been  made, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  the  Legislature 
of  your  M^esty's  Colonieit,to  restrict  and  limit 
that  itrade,  have  been  checked  by  the  British 
Government.  -  • 


•<Th«f  the  ttoyd  AtfMtit  has  been  wfuaed  to 
Bin*  parsed  with  that  view,  by  the  Legislatore 
In  the  Colonies,  and  that  it  has  been  declared 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  It  Would  not 
he  <  allowed  to  the  Colonies  to  cheek  or  dis- 
courage, in  any  degree,  a  trafBc  so  benefioltl 
and  necessary  to  the  Mother  Country.' 

**  That  various  Acts  have  been  passed  by  thte 
Legislature  of  the  Colonies,  and  have  received 
the  Royal  approval,  regulating,  In  the  molt 
minute  details,  the  treatment  of  the  Slaves  by 
their  masters,  affbrding  protection  to  the  ode, 
and  recognising  the  rights  of  the  other. 

<'  That  other  Acts  have  been  passed  by  th^ 
same  Legislatures,  and  have  received  the  Roydl 
approvAl,  treating  the  Slaves  hi  these  Colonies 
as  the  property  of  their  masters,  and  subjecting 
such  Slaves  and  their  issue  to  all  the  restrictions 
and  conditions  which  attach  upon  any  other 
property ;  for  some  purposes  considering  them 
as  freehold,  for  others  as  personal  property. ' 

**  We  beg  leave  ftirther  to  state,  that  various 
Acts  of  the  English,  and  subsequently,  of  the 
British  Parliament,  have  passed  into  law 
treating  the  Negrots  and  their  issue  la  the 
Colonies  in  various  nodes  as  prolwly,  for  se- 
curing the  righU  of  British  merchants  and  other 
persons  who  have  lent  money,  Uking  such 
Negroes  as  their  security,  and  alfordlng  faoilt. 
ties  against  the  owners  of  them  for  recovery  of 
their  debU. 

**That  the  several  Courts  of  Law  in  this 
kingdom  have,  by  repeated  decisions,  regarded 
and  decided  on  the  property  In  Negroes,  and 
their  issue,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  this  kingdom  and  the  colonies,  which  relate 
to  inheritance,  devise,  settlement,  conveyance, 
and  securities  for  money,  recognising  in  the 
proprietors  a  vested  interest  in  the  Slaves,  their 
future  issue  and  increase. 

"  That  the  property  in  Slaves  has  been  made 
an  object  of  taxation,  the  acquisition  of  it  by 
devise  has  been  subjected  in  some  cases  to  the 
legacy  duty,  the  possession  of  it  to  the  property 
tax,  and  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  stamp  dut)^ 
amongst  which  is  that  imposed  upon  Slaves  and 
their  issue  by  the  Registry  Act,  passed  so  rfl|> 
cently  as  in  the  year  I8l'J. 

"  In  a  word,  the  title  of  the  Master  to  hip 
Slaves  and  their  issue,  has  been  as  completely 
and  as  solemnly  recognised  by  the  law,  as  the 
title  of  any  of  your  Miyesty's  subjects  to  any 
otiier  species  of  property. 

"  We  humbly  conceive,  that  in  a  case  ia 
Which  the  parties  are  the  State  on  the  one  hand, 
and  any  other  eUtss  of  your  Majesty's  subjects 
on  the  other,  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove 
any  other  title  to*  property,  then  than  it  hak 
been  recognised  by  Uie  State  itself:  and  we 
humbly  conceive  timt,  as  against  the  right  of 
the  State,  to  annihilate  or  to  Injure  in  any  de^ 
gree  that  property,  such  proof  is  conolusive. 

"  It  has  been  urged,  with  a  view  of  shaking 
the  title  to  such  property,  that  In  its  origin  K 
win  be  found  to  have  been  vitiated  by  acts  of 
hijQBtite  or  Tiolenoe ;  we  might  ask  hpw  mueh 
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or  the  proyerty  of  yoor  Mi^ty**  Mbjocto— 
liroperty  held  iho  most  nicred— coald  show  a 
title  in  its  origia  free  from  iojiisttce  or  yioleoce? 
IVhether  yoar  Majesly'i  title  to  those  Cdooies, 
though  sanetiooed  hy  treaties,  and  recognised 
by  the  law  of  nations,  could  stand  that  test  ? 
Whether  it  coald  be  shown  that  the  original 
occnpation  of  those  conntries  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  sustained  by  the  acts  of  cruelty  or 
Tioienee  towards  the  natire  inhabitants;  or 
how  much  of  the  landed  property  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  could  be  retained  by  the  pre- 
sent possessors,  if  such  a  title  were  required  to 
be  shown?  The  general  admission  of  this  prin- 
ciple would  shake  property  of  all  descriptions 
throughout  your  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
against  a  partial  application  of  it  to  the  pro- 
perty of  yoar  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Colonies 
we  appeal  in  confidence  to  your  Miyesty,  tho 
dispenser  of  equal  justice  to  all  your  subjects. 

**lf  the  Slate  considers  that  the  property  of 
the  West  India  Planters  in  their  Slares  inter- 
feres with  a  great  natioanl  object,  it  has  a  clear 
course,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  property  of  in- 
diriduals  interferes  with  a  public  object,  by  of- 
fering them  a  fair  compensation  for  the  surrrader 
of  their  property. 

**  If  that  object  is  one  which  is  required  by  a 
high  moral  duty,  the  same  sense  of  doty  com- 
mands that  it  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
fair  purchase  of  that  property,  rather  than  by  a 
forcible  riolation  of  it.  If  the  right  to  compen- 
sation be  admitted  in  case  of  injury,  but  if  it  be 
maintained  that  the  object  can  be  accomplished 
without  injury  to  the  Planters,  the  State  has 
also  a  clear  course,  by  offering  a  distinct  pledge, 
and  making  prorision  for  a  contingent  compen- 
sation if  no  loss  should  be  incurred ;  this  will 
cost  the  State  nothing  if  the  injury  should  be  in- 
flicted, it  will  only  be  satisfaction  of  a  claim  pre- 
Tionsly  admitted  to  be  just 

**  On  the  oUier  band,  a  refusal  to  abide  the 
issue  of  this  test  will  be  considered  by  the 
Planters  as  a  practical  proof  that  their  fears  are 
felt  to  be  well  founded,  howerer  they  may  be 
asserted  to  be  groundless. 

*♦  We  beg  leave  further  humbly  to  represent 
to  your  Mnjesty,  that  the  tranquillity  of  all  your 
Mijesty's  Colonies  has  been  disturbed,  and  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  brought  into  imminent  danger. 

**  That  the  insurrection  of  the  Negro  Slaves  In 
yo«r  Majesty's  colony  in  Demerara  has  not  been 
suppressed  without  sacrifice  of  lives  and  valu- 
able property. 

.  **  That  an  impression  had,  as  it  appears,  been 
created  in  the  minds  of  ihe  N^ro  Slaves  in  that 
Colony,  that  yonr  Majesty  and  the  Brilish  Par- 
liament had  granted  their  enfranchisement,  but 
tint tlieir  mailers  withheld  it  iVom  them,  and 
tiat  they  had  thus  been  stimulated  to  assert 
tiieir  freedfMn  by  vioience ;  in  other  Colonies, 
plans  of  insurrection  have  also  bsen  discovered, 
aad  a  very  disturbed  spirit  has  become  apparent 
among  the  Negro  population. 

"  The  confidence  in  the  security  of  prq^rty 
in  those  countries  has  coosequently  been  to  mwii 


ahakA,  Aat  the  power  of  tnifsfec  tea  been 
nearly  annihilated,  the  valne  of  the  saenrities, 
on  which  many  ndlliooa  have  been  lant  by  yo«r 
Mi^esfy^s  subyjects  in  £l»gla&d,has  been  eqnally 
diminished,  and  the  credit  of  tiie  Planier^  who 
had  been  already  struggling  under  the  pretsur 
of  long  continued  distress,  has  been  so  mneh 
impaired,  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible 
to  chttin  a  loan  upon  colonial  security. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  we  lay  oarselfvs 
at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and  hambly  pny  that 
yuur  Majesty  will  not,  by  the  exercise  of  yovr 
royal  prerogative,  in  any  manner  sanction  or 
authorize  any  acts  which  may  impair  the  value 
of  property  in  your  Majesty's  Colonies,  so  re- 
peatedly and  so  solemnly  r*H:ognised  by  your 
Majesty,  yonr  royal  predecessors,  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  unless  a  fund  should 
be  previously  provided  for  (Ur  and  sofllcicnt 
compensation. 

«  We  f\uther  humbly  pray  yonr  MiO«^  »»  be 
graciously  pleased  to  adopt  such  measures  as  to 
your  Majesty  may  appear  best  calculated  to  re- 
move the  exaggerated  expectations  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  to  allay  the  well-founded  fears  of  the 
White  InhabitanU  in  the  ColotUes,  so  as  tu  re- 
store  a  tranquil  and  contented  spirit  in  those 
Countries,  and  to  re-establish  the  Just  value  of 
colonial  property,  and  cooQdence  in  its  security. 

«  And  youi  Petitioners  will  ever  pray.'» 

GrMfcLoai».~Aloanof  8(K)>OOoi^ibr  the 
Greek  Government,  has  been  brought 
out  io  the  English  raoncry  market  at  59, 
-  and  has  attracted  much  notice.  The 
scrip  has  been  doing  at  as  high  a  pre- 
mium as  5  per  cent.  The  interest  is 
•  5  per  cent,  payable  half-yearly. 

Greek  Subscription.  —  A  Meeting  was 
held  on  the  14 th  ult.,  in  the  Town-Hall 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  best  means  of  assisting  the 
Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. After  some  luteresting  discus- 
sion, resolutions  for  promoting  a  sub- 
scriptioo  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool,  in  aid  of  the  Greek  cause, 
were  put  and  carried ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  amount  collected  was 
stated  to  be  370/. 

Tristan  d^Acunha.-^We  have  been  fa- 
voured by  a  respectable  passenrer  of  tiie 
ship  Berwick,  which  called  off  £c  Island 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  on  her  voyage  to 
this  port,  with  the  following  particulars, 
to  which  we  g^ve  publicity,  trusting  they 
may  be  useful  to  voyagers  bound  to  In- 
dia and  New  Holland: — 

•<  March  25,  1823,  the  ship  Berwick 
called  off  the  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acun- 
ha, found  17  people,  10  of  whom  con- 
stantly reside  there,  who  had  for  di«po- 
sal  25  tons  of jratatoes,  vegetables,  milk 
and  butter.  They  have  two  good  whale 
boats,  with  which  they  are  always  ready 
to  afford  assistance  in  watering  any  ves- 
sel requiring  their  aid.    The  water  ia 
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eftiiljr  goi^  tMmg  the  casks  a  short 
diitipf  (30  yards)  from  the  boats,  or 
with  a  Umg  hawse,  in  modsrate  weather, 
the  casks  could  be  filled  in  the  boat.  In 
pajment  for  their  assistance,  or  supplies 
of  potatoes,  &c.  they  rave  preference  to 
dothes,  salt  beef,  pork,  and  rum ;  and 
their -demands  were  not  exorbitant  for 
ei^er  potatoes,  milk,  or  assistance." 

AcddMt  at  Saffron  WaUUn, — ^We  are  re- 
quested to  state  that  the  accident  which 
took  place  near  Saflfron  Walden,  does  not 
refer  to  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  of  the  East 
India  College,  who  lately  retired  from 
the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

BAST    INDIA  HOUSE. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  February, 
a  Special  Court  of  Proprietors  was  held 
at  the  East  India  House,  to  take  into 
ooasideration  a  requisition  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  Haileybury  CoUe(^. 

A  circumstance  of  an  unprecedented 
nature  occurred  on  this  occssioo,  to 
which  we  consider  it  necessary  to  allude. 
The  public  have,  for  many  years  past 
been  admitted  to  the  gallery,  to  bear 
the  debates,  by  whi^  is  called  the  pri- 
vate door,  at  tbe  top  of  the  stair-case. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  the  time  at  which 
the  court  usually  opens,  a  considerable 
crowd  had  asseuibled  at  this  door,  and 
applied  for  admission,  but  to  Uic  sur- 
prise of  every  person  present,  ingress 
into  the  conrt  was  prevented  by  the  offi- 
cers who  had  charge  of  the  duor.  The 
reporters  who  attended  for  the  public 
press,  iqiplied  in  vnin  for  permission  to 
enter;  Aey  were  informed  that  none 
but  proprietors  would  be  admitted  there. 
And  it  was  only  after  a  long  contention 
that  tliey  were  enabled  to  force  their 
way  into  the  gallery,  which  was  soon 
after  filled  by  a  rush  of  strangers,  who 
overcame  the  obstacles  which  were  op- 
posed to  their  entrance.  The  reporters 
were,  however  prevented  by  the  officers 
in  attendance,  from  occupying  the  place 
hitherto  allotted  to  them  m  the  body  of 
the  court,  and  were  compelled  to  re« 
main  in  the  gallery,  where  it  was  ex- 
tremely  difficult  to  hear  the  speakers, 
and  where  the  Bebt  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  the  taking  of  notes.  We 
hope  sincerely  that  this  proceeding  is 
not  indica^ve  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  at  the  India  House,  to 
prevent  their  proceedings  from  being 
made  public ;  out  such  was  certainly 
the  impression  produced  by  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  their  officers. 

We  would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest 
that  the  day  is  past  when  any  public 
body  can  venture  to  miike  their  pio. 

Orient,  Herald^  Vol,  I. 


ceadingt  a  matter'  of  secracy.  The 
East  India  Company,  as  well  as  the 
highest  power  in  the  country,  must  be 
subjected  to  the  control  of  public 
opinion. 

[We  ghre  merely  an  abstract  of  tbe  de- 
bate for  two  reasons,  first  because  it  oc- 
curred at  so  late  a  period  of  the  month  as 
to  render  itextremely  inconvenient  to  go 
into  detail,  and  secondly  because  ^e 
discussion  having  been  adjourned,  we 
think  it  advisable  to  defer  a  more 
ample  report  until  we  can  bring  the 
whole  of  the  question  at  one  view  be- 
fore our  readers.] 

The  Chairman  having  stated  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Court  was  speaally 
convened. 

The  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird  introduced 
the  motion  in  a  speech  of  consider- 
able length.  He  said,  he  knew  that 
the  General  Court  of  Proprietors  was  the 
last  place  in  which  the  College  ought  to 
be  discussed,  if  it  was  possiUe  to  avoid 
the  consideration  of  it  there ;  but  having 
found  all  former  efforts  to  induce  'the 
Court  of  Directors  to  take  up  the  subject 
unavailinrly,  he  felt  himself  reluctantly 
compelled  to  bring  it  before  the  general 
body  of  Proprietors.  The  College,  he 
saiff,  which  was  intended  to  have  been 
granted  as  a  boon,  was  by  one  clause  in 
the  Act  unfortunately  converted  into  a 
penalty,  and  an  object  of  just  and  neces- 
sary terror  to  every  parent  who  looked 
forward  to  the  education  of  his  son  for 
India.  It  was  impossible  that  any  semi- 
nary of  leamiur  could  be  well  eovemed 
without  an  arbitrary  power  in  me  hands 
of  the  professors,  to  jf>revent  contagion^ 
as  well  as  punish  crime.  The  College 
Council  ought  to  have  full  power  to  act 
in  loco  parmus;  whereas  at  present  no 
student  could  be  expelled  until  he  bad 
infringed  some  College  statute  to  the 
letter.  Until  then,  be  was  at  liberty  to 
spread  the  cbntagion  of  his  irregular 
and  insubordiaate  habits,  and  perhaps 
corrupt  fifty  others.  At  last  be  was 
formally  expelled,  not  to  the  credit  of 
tbe  institution,  but  to  his  own  pubBc 
disgrace  and  ruin.  Every  expulsion  put 
the  College  on  its  trial  bdfore  tbe  public, 
and  the  evil  was  aggravated  in.  eveiy 
possible  shape.  Mr.  Malthus,  the  emi- 
nent professor  on  political  economy,  at 
the  College,  had  expressly  stated,  that 
until  the  power  was  possessed .  by  the 
College  Council,  of  removing  a  vicious 
or  refractory  character,  without  clamuvr 
or  cavil,  no  hope  could  be  entertained  cf 
the  {gradual  removal  of  tbe  insubordi-« 
nation  that  had  prevailed  there.  At  Ox- 
lord  or  Cambridge  the  professors  would 
probably  advise  retirement  in  the  case 
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of  a  student  Mkely  to  prove  abadsobieet, 
and  he  H(ould  retire  on  sack  advice, 
knowing  the  power  the  processors  had 
of  rendering  that  compulsory,  which  in 
the  first  instance  they  wished  to  be  spon- 
taneous ;  bat  at  the  Haileybury  College 
the  professors  had  no  such  powers  nor 
could  the  pupil  retire,  because  he  was 
compelled  to  serve  four  terms  there,  in 
order  to  qualify  hiflsaelf  for  any  appoiut- 
ment  under  the  Company.  Mr.  Malthus 
remarked,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
value  of  the  eppointments  and  the  seve- 
rity of  the  pumshment,  there  was  a  reluc* 
tance  to  exercise  it  Every  parent  dreaded 
to  send  his  son  to  this  college,  thouch 
there  could,  be  only  two  reasons  why 
the  benefits  of  public  education  should 
be  declined,  namely,  either  because 
better  tuition  could  be  obtained  in  pri-> 
vate,  or  because  there  were  lome  diian- 
gerons  defects  in  the  institution.  When 
the  folly  of  a  day  might  ruin  a  young 
man  for  life,  it  was  enough  to  deter 
every  parent  from  sending  his  son  to 
sueh  an  institution.  The  fair  course 
would  be,  if  the  student  could  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  the  College, 
to  allow  him  to  go  elsewhere  and  finish 
his  education  where  he  pleased.  Re 
might  then,  perhaps,  return  to  his  old 
eolleagues,  and  pass  his  examination 
with  honour.  The  great  reform  desira- 
ble in  the  management  of  the  College, 
was  the  possession  of  arbitrary  power  in 
the  professors.  It  was  impossible  by 
any  code  to  comprehend  every  case  of 
academical  delinquency.  Nor  could 
any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
superintendence  of  the  Court  of  Dirco- 
tors  at  this  distance  from  the  College. 
In  every  point  of  view,  the  removal  of 
the  compulsory  danee  would  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  College.  Why, 
If  a  student  were  competent  in  two 
terms,  should  he  be  compelled  to  remain 
at  the  college  four  terms  ?  The  Naval 
College  at  Portsmouth  was  instituted  to 
give  education  to  youngsters  on  board 
&e  navy,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  m  Haileybury  CoUege  was  in- 
stituted for  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company.  At  first  no  great  success 
attended  it,  and  the  naval  captains  even 
advised  that  the  boys  should  be  sent  to 
sea  at  ooocb  The  professors  felt  the 
imputation,  and  infuaed  fresh  zeal 
into  Uieir  exertions,  and,  finally,  the 
College  rose  to  the  high  repute  it  at  pre- 
sent enjoyed.  The  applications  for  ad- 
mission now  far  exceeded  the  numbers 
that  could  be  admitted.  The  College  at 
Haileybury  was,  on  Its  establishment, 
looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  those 
who  were  about  to  send  their  sont  to 


India.  They  regarded  It  ad  an  obttacl« 
of  two  years  interposed  in  Ihe  way  of 
their  progress.  The  object  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  its  institution,  was  to  ensure 
their  civil  servants  a  good  education. 
In  pursuit  of  that  object,  they  had  most 
unvirisely  imposed  a  restriction  on  them^ 
selves  vrhich  he  now  wished  them  to  re- 
move. It  was  argued  by  some,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  abolish  the  College 
altogether,  as  it  was  supposed  nobody 
could  go  there  except  in  consequence  of 
the  compulsory  clause.  But  though  he 
was  not  disposed  to  expend  his  own 
money,  or  that  of  the  Company,  unne- 
cessarily, he  would  advise  that  the  Col** 
lege  should  be  continued,  if  only  30 
students  were  educated  there.  A  spirit 
of  emulation  would  be  introduced,  by 
which  the  College  would  soon  rise  to  a 
level  with  the  wuits  of  the  Company's 
students.  This  was  a  momentous  et>och 
in  the  histoty  of  education.  Till  lately 
our  public  schools  were  reading  the  veiy 
grammars  ordained  by  Henry  VIH.  fcM' 
the  schools  of  his  day.  At  a  period  not 
very  remote,  the  mathematical  exami- 
nations at  Oxfbrd  were  in  such  a  state 
that  they  became  a  reproach  to  tiiat 
University.  What  was  the  consequence  ^ 
The  mathematical  students  all  went  to 
Cambridge,  imd  the  professors  at  px- 
ford,  in  Uieir  own  defence,  were  com- 
pelled to  re-edify  the  reputation  of  their 
tinivefsity.  WHh  respect  to  the  objec- 
tion to  the  test  he  proposed,  he  begged 
the  court  to  notice  that  there  was  a  test 
already  in  existence— a  strict,  written, 
defined  test,  the  words  of  which  he 
would  transcribe.  All  he  asked  was,  to 
give  the  students  an  option  of  arriving 
at  the  qualification  for  passing  the  test 
by  other  means.  He  should  hoM  it  as 
little  short  of  sacrilege  to  destroy  tlie 
College.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the 
evils  that  deformed  it  removed,  and  the 
full  benefits  of  the  Institution  reaped  by 
the  Company.  He  trusted  the  question 
would  now  be  settled,  and  that  the  Court 
would  not  again  be  agitated  by  it.  The 
hon.  Proprietor  concluded  with  moving, 
that  an  application  be  made  to  Parlia- 
teent  to  repeal  the  clause  of  the  act 
which  proscribed  a  residence  of  four' 
terms  at  Haileybury  as  indispensable  to 
an  ofilcial  appointment  in  India:  and 
said  that  h^  also  wished  to  have  a  nt  test 
of  examinalion  established,  which  all 
students  would  have  to  pass  before  tiieir 
appointment,  but  without  reference  to 
the  place  of  their  previous  probation. 
In  conclusion,  he  expressed  a  warm 
tttaiety  that  ^e  Court  of  Directors 
would  take  the  subject  in  hand,  and  do 
that  as  emaoating  firom  their  body, 
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which  fa«  now  recommended  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 

On  the  motion  being  hand«l  wi^n 
the  bar. 

The  Chairman,  after  complimenting 
the  hon.  Proprietor  for  the  mild  aod 
rcntlemanly  manner  in  which  he  had 
delivered  his  sentiments,  said,  that  as  be 
perfectly  agreed  with  him  that  the  Ge- 
neral Court  of  Proprietors  was  the  last 
place  in  which  the  question  should  he  dis- 
cussed» he  would  confess,' that  he  had  in- 
tended, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  continual 
notices  giren  by  the  boo.  Proprietor,  to 
have  taken  up  the  subject  before  he  left 
the  chair.  He  therefore  suggested,  that 
ii  would  be  advisable  for  the  boo.  Pro* 
prietor  to  withdraw,  the  question,  and 
leave  its  consideration  to  the  Bxecutive 
Body  of  the  Company.  The  hon.  Pro- 
prietor was  in  error  as  to  the  power  of 
the  professors.  During  the  first  term 
(six  months)  the  residence  of  the  stu- 
dents was  clearly  probationanr.  The 
cer^cate  applied  not  only  to  their  pro- 
ficiency in  tbrir  studies,  but  in  tneir 
conformity  to  the  reculations.  It  also 
included  thelV  general  good  conduct. 

The  Hon  D.  Kinnaird  was  disposed 
to  meet  the  proposal  of  the  Chairman, 
if  the  Court  of  Directors  would  accede 
to  his  motion,  or  something  equally  af- 
fecting the  main  or  general  question. 
But  if  there  was  no  hope  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  would  give  the  professors 
the  power  he  asked  for  them,  he  could 
see  no  benefit  to  be  gained  by  postpon* 
ing  the  question. 

*  Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  desirable  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  rendering  per- 
fect the  means  of  giving  their  civu  ser- 
vants an  excellent  moral  and  sciemiBc 
education.  It  could  not  be  left  in  better 
Uands  than  in  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  if 
they  were  inclined  to  take  it  op.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  the  question 
•houtd  be  referred  to  them  for  consi- 
deration. If  the  motion  were  with- 
drawn it  might  appear  that  his  boo. 
friend  had  abandoned  it. 

Tlie  Chairman  said,  he  was  afraid  he 
was  only  creating  difficulties  instead  of 
removing  them.  He  could  not  commit 
the  Court  of  Directors  as  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Hume)  wished,  nor  hold 
out  any  such  hope  or  encouragement  as 
the  hon.  Proprietor  seemed  to  require. 

The  discussion  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  CARRtrrnERs,  after  apologizing 
for  intruding  himself  upon  so  important 
s  discussion,  proceeded  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  mover.  He  saw 
no  novelty  in  them.  They  were  the 
same  that  had  been  refuted  in  \S17,  by 


the  late  Mr.  Grant.  The  servanta  of 
the  Company  were  Dot  to  be  educated 
as  factors  or  agents,  but  as  statesmen 
and  ma|^trat«5.  There  might  be  soma 
defects  m  the  institution,  but  all  semi- 
naries of  learning  in  their  infancy  were 
liable  to  abuses.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  aod  Cam- 
bridge, though  founded  by  royal  power 
in  its  greatest  plenitude,  had  suffered 
from  similar  causes.  The  question  was 
not  what  individual  disappointments 
might  have  been  sustained,  but  whe- 
ther the  millions  subject  to  the  Com- 
pany in  India  were  to  be  weU  or  ill* 
governed. 

Mr.  PoYNDER  also  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  denied  that  Mr.  Maltbus  had 
spoken  so  decidedly  apdnst  the  system 
of  education  at  the  CoUege,  as  was  men- 
tioned: on  the  contrary,  he  had  in 
many  instances  spoken  in  the  highest 
praise  of  it.  He  contended,  that  the 
effect  of  this  motion  would  be  to  abolish 
the  College  altogether.  On  the  whole, 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  let  well 
alone. 

Mr.  RiGBV  spoke  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
ameliorating  the  system  of  education  of 
Haileybuiy. 

Mr.  Weeding  concurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Twin  I  KG  saw  no  adequate  reason 
for  making  an  innovation  upon  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  College,  and  should 
therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Samoel  Dixon  spoke  in  its  favour* 

Mr,  Chalmers  addressed  the  Court, 
but  was  inaudible  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Impey  opposed  the  motion,  and 
argued  at  some  length  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  collegiate  discipline 
at  Ilailevbury,  which  he  asserted  bad 
materially  improved  their  present  class 
of  civil  servants  in  India. 

Mr.  Gahagan  warudy  supported  the 
motion,  and  denied  that  an  expulsion 
from  college  6ught  to  be  a  final  bar  to  a 
student's  profes«ion  in  life.  The  ablest 
men  of  the  day  had  suffered  that  sort  of 
punishment,  and  afterwards  became  very 
distinguish^  in  life.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  was,  he  had  heard,  expelled  both 
from  Westminster  and  Oxford.  (A  laugh.) 
^ .  Mr.  R.  Jackson  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  Impey  moVed  an  adjournment  to 
Friday. 

Mr.  Trant  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Court  divided,  when  there  ap- 
peared, for  the  adjournment,  62 ;  against 
It,  32  5  majority,  30. 

The  Court  was  then  a^oomed  till 
Friday,  the  27th  of  February. 
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MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  INTBLLI6BNCE. 


KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 

\From  the  London  GaxetU,'] 

PROMOnONS,  APPOINTMENTS, 
REMOVALS,  &C. 

BENGAL. 

lUh  Regt.  of  Light  Drag.  Wmiam 
Henry  Warrin^n  to  be  Comet  without 
purchase,  vice  Partridg^e,  who  resinis : 
dated  29th  Jan.  1824. 

I6th  Regt,  of  Light  Drag.  Lieutenant 
John  Vincent,  from  the  59th  Foot,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  M'Doug^,  who  ex- 
chanres ;  dated  12th  May,  1823. 

14fA  Regt,  if  Foot,  Lieutenant  John 
Liston,  from  the  38th  Foot,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Ware,  who  exchanges ; 
dated  23d  May,  18^. 

3Sth  fi<^  of' Foot.— Lieutenant  Robert 
Ware,  from  the  14th  Foot,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, vice  LIsCon,  who  exchanges; 
dated  23d  May,  1823. 

Aith  Regt.  of  Foot,  Brevet  Major  J. 
Chiltor  L.  Carter,  to  be  Major  without 
purchase,  vice  Guthrie  deceased ;  dated 
5th  June,  1823.— To  be  Captains,  with- 
out purchase :  Lieut.  Daniel  Caulfield, 
vice  O'Reilly  deceased,  dated  26lh 
May,  1823  j  Lieut.  Frederick  Hemming, 
vice  Carter  promoted,  dated  5th  June, 
1823.— To  be  Lieutenants :  Ensign  Bar- 
rlnfton  Browne,  vice  Caulfield,  dated 
26th  May,  1823  ;  Ensign  H.  Dick  Carr, 
vice  Hemming,  dated  5th  June,  1823 ; 
Ensign  Henry  James  Shaw,  vice  Sar- 
gent, deceased,  dated  6th  June,  1823. 
< — ^l''o  be  Ensigns  :  Hemsworth  Usher, 
gent.'  vice  Browne,  dated  26th  May, 
1823;  Gore  Browne,  gent  vice  Carr^ 
dated  14tb  Jan.  1824;  Henry  Nixon, 
gent,  vice  Sbaw,  dated  15th  Jan.  1824. 

59th  Regt,  of  Foot,  Lieut.  Alexander 
M*DougaU,  from  the  16th  Light  Drag, 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Vincent,  who 
exchanges  ;  dated  12th  May,  1823. 

B7th  Regt,  of  Foot.  Major  Henry 
Browne  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel,  without 
purchase,  vice  Miller,  deceased;  dated 
l«th  May,  1823  ;  Brevet  Major  H.  C. 
Streatfield,  to  be  Major,'  vice  Browne ; 
dated  18th  May,  1822— Lieutenant  John 
Day,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Streatfield ; 
dated  18th  May,  1823— Ensign  Lau- 
rence W.  HaHtead,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Day,  dated  18th  May,  1823.— To 
be  Ensigns,  without  purchase:  Eugenius 
De  L'Etaiug,  gent,  vice  Doyle  promo- 
ted in  the  4ih  Light  Drag.,  dated  18th 
May,  1823;  Nicholas  Milley  Doyle, 
gent,  vice  Halstead*,  dated  15th  Jan* 
1824. 


MADRAS. 

Alft  Regt,  tf  Foot,  Captain  Rdbert 
Brown,  from  the  24th  Foot,  to  be  Cap- 
tain, vice  Townshend,  who  exchanges  ; 
dated  29ih  Jan.  1824— Lieutenant  Fran- 
cis Dickson,  from  the  69th  Foot,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Norman,  who  ex- 
changes; dated  3d  April,  1823. 

ASth  Regt,  of  Foot,  Surgeon  Daniel 
O'Flaherty,  from  the  14th  Light  Drag, 
to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Forster,  who  ex- 
changes ;  dated  22d  Jan.  1824. — ^Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Richard  Hewat,  from  half - 
pay  94th  Foot,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon, 
vice  Robert  Ajidrew  M'Munu,  who  ex- 
chan^s ;  dated  10th  Jan.  1824. 

69ui  Regt,  of  Foot,  Lieut.  John  Smith, 
to  be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice 
Lane,  deceased  ;  dated  12th  May,  1823. 
— ^Lieut.  William  Norman,  from  the  4 1st 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Dickson,  who 
exchangees  ;  dated  3d  April,  1823. 

VSth  Regt,  of  Ligh  t  Drag.  Comet  Ar- 
thur Alexander  Dalzell,  to  be  Lieut,  by 
Surchase,  vice  Hislop,  who  retires; 
ated  5th  Feb.  1824.— Ensign  Tliomas 
Frederick  Hart,  from  the  63d  Foot,  to 
Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Dalzell ;  dated 
5th  Feb.  1824.— Veterinary  Surgeon  John 
Schroedcr,  from  the  3d  Light  Drag,  to 
be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Constant, 
who  exchanges  ;  dated  5th  Feb.  1824. 

30th  Regt,  of  Foot.  Lieutenant  Walter 
Foster  Ker,  from  half-pay  23d  Foot,  to 
Lieutenant,  vice  Ouseley,  appointed  to 
the  96th  Foot;  dated  5th  Feb.  1824. 

bith  Regt.  of  Foot,  Lieutenant  Richard 
Bourke  Warren,  from  half  pay  84th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Foskey, 
appointed  to  the  29th  Foot;  dated  5th 
Feb.  1824. 

BO^fBAY. 

841^  Regt.  ofLt.  Drag,  Capt  Gerrard 
S.  Moore,  from  half-pay  of  the  65th 
Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Michael  Kirby, 
who  exchanges,  receiving  the  difference; 
dated  19th  April,  1823. 

20th  Regt.  of  Foot.  Capt.  John  Byrne, 
from  the  35th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice 
Gethin,  appointed  to  the  96th  Foot ; 
dated  29th  Jan.  1824.— Ensign  Duncan 
Darrucb,  to  be  Lieutenant  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Robinson,*fieceased  ;  d[ated 
25th  January,  1823.— Richard  Tasker 
Fiu-long,  gent,  to  be  Ensien,  Wcc  Dar- 
roch;  dated  25th  Jan.  1823.— Brevet 
Colonel  John  Forster  Fitzgerald,  from 
the  60th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
vice  Bunbury,  who  exchanges  ;  dated 
5th  February,  1824.— To  be  Lieutenants : 
Lieutenant  Richard  Churchy  from  half- 
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pay  Sltt  Foot,  irice  KSdmsn,  appointed 
to  ^e  96th  Foot ;  dated  4th  February, 
1824— Ensif^  Edmund  Meysey  Wiglcy» 
from  ^e  82d  Foot,  by  purchaae,  vice 
Lord  Edward  Hay,  promoted;  dated 
5th  February,  1824. 

CEYLON. 

Ctjfkn  RtgimeiU,  Second  Lieutenant 
Theodore  Milius,  to  be  First  Lieutenant, 
withootjpurchase ;  dated  15th  Januanr, 
1824.— To  be  Second  UeutenanU  with- 
out purchase :  Second  Lieutenant  Jamet . 
Stewart,  from  balf-pay,  2d  Ceylon  Re- 
ciment;  dated  25th  June,  1822— Second 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Mackay,  from 
half-pay,  2d  Ceylon  Repment,  dated 
2Sth  ^une,  1822  —  Robert  Bradford . 
M'Crea,  s^nt.;  dated  16th  January, 
1824. — ^Lieutenant  John  Campbell,  from 
half-pay  of  5th  West  India  Regiment, 
to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Robertson, 
appointed  to  the  96th  Foot ;  dated  5th 
February,  1824. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE. 

Gspt  Carpt,^  Assistant-Surgeon  Tho- 
mas Clarke,  to  be  Sureeon  ;  dated  15th 
Jan.  1824. 

Royal  AJriem  CohniMl  Corpi,  Lieute- 
nant James  Hingston,  from  the  8dd 
Foot,  to  be  Captain  without  purchase ; 
dated  4lh  January,  1824.— To  be  En- 
signs without  purchase :  James  White, 
gent,  dated  2d  January,  1824 — ^Midiael 
rHaliaran,  gent. ;  dated  3d  January, 
1824— George  Foss,  gent.;  dated  4th 
Janui^ry,  1824.— James  Uniacke,  gent., 
dated  5th  January,  1824— Charles  Li-, 
sar,  gent.;  dated  6th  January,  1824 
—John  Godwin,  gent ;  dated  fih  Jan. 
1824— Richard  Fitzgerald  Ring,  dated 
8ih  January,  1824. 

WEST  INDIES. 

2d  Wett  InSa  Rtgt,  Brevet  Major 
William  Burke  Nicolls,  from  the  72d 
Foot,  to  be  Major  without  purchase, 
vice  Grant,  promoted  in  the  Royal 
African  Colomal  Corps  ;  dated  8th  Jan. 
1824^— Lieutenant  William  Locke,  from 
die  First  Life  Guards,  to  be  Captam  by 
purchase,  vice  Stepney,  who  retires  ; 
dated  29th  Jan.  1824.— Brevet  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sackville  Berkeley,  from 
the  16th  Foot,  to  be  Major  bv  purchase, 
vice  De  La  Hausaye,  who  retires, 
dated  5th  Feb.  1824. 

STAPF  APP01NTMEMT8. 

Brevet  Colonel  Hon.  Frederick  Caven- 
dish Ponsonby,  from  half-pay ,  22d  Light 
Dragoons,  to  be  Inspecting  Field  Officer 
of  Militia  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  vice 
John  Thomas  Fane,  who  exchanges; 
dated  29th  January,  1824. — Captain  Lord 
Edward  Hay,  from  the  half-pay,  to  be 
Sob-Inspector  of  Militia  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  rice  Knunm,  resigned ;  dated 


5th  February,  1824.-- Col.  Sir  Charlet 
Sutton,  K.  C.  B.,  from  half-par,  to  be 
Inspecting  Field  Officer  of  Militia  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  vice  Sir  Robert  Tra- 
vers,  appointed  to  the  10th  Foot ;  dated 
8th  January,  1824.— Major  General  Sir 
Frederick  Adam,  K.C.B.,  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  Lieutenant  General  in  the 
Ionian  Islands. — Brevet  Major  William 
George  Moore,  of  the  1st  or  Grenadier 
Foot  Guards,  to  be  Deputy  Quarter- 
master General  to  the  Forces  serving  hx 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 
(with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant^Colonel  in 
tbe  Army),  vice  Popham,  deceased* 

BENGAL. 

BIBTHS,  MARSIAOB8,  AM>  DBATRB. 

BirtAf.— Aug.  Ist.  At  Piitna,  the  lady 
of  J.  W.  Templer,  Esq.  ot  the  avil 
Service,  of  a  still-bom  son  &  the  lady  of  • 
David  Shaw,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  adaaghter. 
-^d.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  Maiov 
G.  Warden,  2d  Bat.  27th  RegL,  of  a* 
son. — 6th.  At  Nusseerabad,  the  lady  of  • 
Capt.  S.  Smith,  3d  L.  C,  of  a  danghter* 
—9th.  At  Keitah,  in  Bundelcund,  the 
lady  id  Lieut.  W.  BigneU,  1st  bat  8th 
N.  I.,  of  a  daughter ;  at  Midnapove, 
Mrs.  John  D'M.  Synaes,  of  a  daugfatert 
at  Digah,  near  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  J. 
C.  Brown,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a  s6n. 
—13th.  The  lady  of  Mr.  John  ThoMMS, 
ship-builder,  of  a  daughter w— 14th.  The 
wite  of  Mr.  G.  Pyne,  of  a  daughter^— 
15th.  Mrs.  C.  Lefevre,  of  a  dangbter  ; 
at  Barrackpore,  the  lady  (d  Major  H. 
Boweu,  of  a  son. — 16th.  At  Gusaery,  hi 
the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  Mrs.  B.  Barber, 
jun.,  of  a  daughter.— 18lh.  In  Fbrt 
William,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  R.  C. 
Costley,  Barrack-Master,  of  a  daughter; 
at  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  tiieut.  Thos. 
Haslam,  2d  bat.  20th  N.  I.,  of  a  son.—* 
19th.  Mrs.  Richard  WiUiams,  of  a  stilN 
bom  male  child.— 20tb.  Airs.  F.Cw<« 
nelius,  of  a  son  ;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Haekett, 
of  a  daughter.— 23d.  The  lady  of  Capt. 
H.  B.  Pridham,  of  a  daughter ;  the  la^ 
of  John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  a  son ;  the  wife' 
of  Mr.  James  Fermie,  of  a  son. 

Itfarr^Mf.— August  2d.  At  St.  John's 
Cathedru,  J.  H.  Moscrop,  Esq.,  to  Mrs. 
Sophia  Matilda  Richards.— 18th.  At  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  Henry  Hu^ Griffiths, 
Esq.,  Indigo  Planter,  to  Miss  Elisa 
RusseU.— 23d.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral, 
S.  P.  Singer,  Esq.,  to  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Futtyghur. 

Deaiht.  —  Aug.  1st.  At  Patna,  Chaile» 
Elliot  Money,  son  of  Wioam  Mon^, 
Esq.,  of  the  Qvil  Service,  aaed.  II 
months ;  at  Cdlcutte,  Miss  A.  William'* 
Son,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Williamson, 
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Births,  MarriageSf  and  Deathi. 


apj  13  y€arg.-3d.  Mary  ElizafoeA 
daujfhtcr  of  Capt.  Waterman,  aged  14 
months.— 7th.  Eliza,  wife  of  Wm.  Deot, 


t^Zsl^  ^!!^^r^%HJ'^^^^f    ^»^  ^«  ^n^*  •^  54  yean, the  relict 
ffTia'  !??-?^  ¥i*P?l^  ^>L^«»  Esq,,     of  the  late  JoseplTde  MifandaV-I^ify, 

David,  the  infant  son  of  David  Malcolm, 
Esq. 

VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND. 

Bty4ft.^Augiist  6th.  At  sea,  on  boaid 

the  Commodore  Hayes,  on  her  passage 

to  Van  Dieman's  Land,   the  lady   of 

Capt.  Sydney  Cotton,  3d  Toot,  of  a  son. 

BARBADOES. 

Marriage. — Dec.  4th.  Lieut.  Lardy,  of 

the  .4th,  or  King's  own  Regiment,  to 


in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ft^llowed 


hmi  to  the  grave.— 9th.  At  Allahabad, 
Ihoinas  Jon^s  Watson,  the  infant  son 


Sl.^A7-^-  Watson—lOth.  Of  fever, 
Mr.  CM.  Kent,  aged  44;  athisresi- 
^nce  in  Loll  rfazar,  Mr.  Wm.  Mann, 
*?«  nnn  of  Buchanan,  Mann,  &  Co., 
•ged38.-llth.  At  Cawnpore,  Edward 
Jonw,  the  son  of  George  Reddie,  Su- 
pti^Aag  Surgeon,  aeed  3  months. 
T-ZTLu^*  the  house  •?  Mr.  George 
vH^fS^t^f  illnwsof  nearly3  months, 
the  third  infant  ton  of  Mrf  Abraham 
AwetoiaU,  of  Chinsurrah.-13th.  Fr^ 
darick  Ruddell,  fourth  sou  of  Capt.  J.  N 

££^«  ^«  ^S"'  ^  •*  Gus«ah,  the 
infant  son  of  R.  Barnes,  Esq..  arid  7 
iBontbj ,  Mra,  Elizabeth  Sa^uel?ired 

Uii^^d  ^.  ?  *•*•  tervicTof  bis 
HIghuwjt  tbe  Rajah  of  Nagpore  —19th 
^•ba  Raj^  ^iW.sen1Srdur,^be 
so^af  the  late  Rajah  Nobo  Kissen.  He 
^umversalKr  regretted,  and  his  me- 
~7::,"J^<^^«nBbed  and  revered  by 

A.  S^ll"^  "'•1^7*"  "^^  friends.-21st 
At  Fultab,  on  his  wav  to  town  /«»« 

y^^       .     MADRAS. 

M.  Vtocan,  10  her  36th  year.— ioth  At 
MjuuUpi;»«., John,  tofcJtVon  orc;pt 

-JLj  ff^V  .!i-  Condaotor  Hutchison. 
Newbold,  the  vataat  son  of  J.  D.  New- 
Jx«W.  &q.,  MadTM  Qvfl  Serviced 
_^.  BOMBAV. 

idt^?^  •""A-"'  "  •<»— 10th.  The 
>«»OT'o«,.Cr«wfcri  Esq.,  of «  son! 


«',»  -f ^T—  the  Orb,^yr"7a« 


wi£B( 

ton, .^  ..^ 


Thomasiue,  relict  of  J.  Finder,  Esq., 
and  daughter  of  Gen.  Haynes,  of  the 
same  place. 

NEVIS. 
Death.'^'Soy.  27th.  In  the  2501  year  of 
his  age,  Richard  Clement,  Esq.,  Junior 
Secretary  to  the  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into    the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  the  West  Indies. 
JAMAICA. 
Death. —  In  December,   at  Prospect 
Pen,  aged  39,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Qeorge 
Tarbntt,  Esq.,  three  weeks   after  the 
birth  of  her  nineteenth  chad. 
MALTA. 
DMtft^^-On  the  17th  Jan.  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  by  iq)oplexy.  Sir  Thomas  was 
a  G.  C.  B.  and  G.  C.    He  was  Colonel  of 
the  10th  Regiment  of  Foot,  Governor  of 
Malta,  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands.    He 
was  the  brother  of  Earl  Lauderdale. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Bir^.^Feb.  8th.  At   the  Principal's 
Lodge,  E.  1.  College,  Herta,  the  lady  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Batten,  of  a  daughter. 

Maniaffi,  —  Feb.  5th.  At  Sunbury, 
Edward  Dyer,  Esq.,  of  Hon.  E.  I.  Com- 
pany's Militanr  Service,  to  Penelope 
Jane^  only  child  of  Colonel  John  Boy- 
dell.— 7th.  At  Newington  Church,  Mr. 
Wm.  Bell,  E.  I.  House,  to  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  only  dauffhter  of  the  late 
Everard  Vanstock,  Esq.,  of  Oporto.— 
11th.  At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  Wm. 
Dugard,  Es^.,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
S?V®'t^'^®^*^°ff»  ^s*l-»  of  Gibraltar.— 
16ih.  Daniel  Sturge,  City  Road,  mer- 
chant, to  Mary-Anne,  only  child  of 
Edward  Tomkies,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
Calcutta,  and  now  of  Shrewsbury. 

DeatU— Jan.  31st.  Ihomas  Wood- 
house,  Esq,,  Depi^  Auditor  of  India 
Accounts,  aged  53.— Feb.  1.  AtDalston, 
Hackney,  John  Bailey,  jun.  aged  31, 
late  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Naval 
Service.— lOtb.  Of  an  apoplectic  attack, 
while  attending  the  West  India  Meeting 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  Edward 
Bullock,  Esq.,  of  Upper  Bedford  Place, 
ii  ^l^.^3?  year.— I6th.  At  Peutonville, 
Mr.  W.  CfcaweD,  £.  L  House 
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ViUe,      Port  *if,ArrifMU. 

FA.   f  Doims  .-.    ..  . 

Feb.   6  Downs    -      ..  . 

Feb.   8  Cowes 

Feb.   9  Weymoath     ..  .. 

Feb.  9  OfATesend    ,,  .. 

Feb.  13  fVirtsmovUi  , .  . . 

Feb.  14  Cowet           ..  ., 

Feb.  21  Dartmoath    ..  . 


ARRITALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Skip'*  Nmt€,      \  Conmurndtr, 

RoyAlOeoige      ..  Ellerby  ..  .. 

Cape  Packet. .    . .  Kellle     . .  . . 

Two  Brotbert     • .  Meek     . .  . . 

Voyagvr       ..    ..  Ricfaardaon  .'. 

Henry  WeHealey  . .  Luke      . .  . . 

SkeltoD Dixon    . .  . . 

George  Hone     . .  Tonng    . .  .  * 

Hanger  ..    ..    «.  May       ..  .. 


Port  ^  Deparhtrt.  Date 

Bombay     ..    ,.    ».  Ang.SJ 

Manritima..    ,.    ..  Oel.  96 

Bntaria     Sept.ST 

Cape          Noy.23 

StBeteaa       ..    ..  Dec21 

Van  Dieaan'a  Land  8ent.  0 

BaUTU     Oct  It 

StHalflM      ..    ..  Jaik  I 


J  my;  It 

Aof.  3 
Aug.  16 
Ang.  10 
Ang.l9 
Aug.  19 
8ept.l4 
Septan 
Oct  1 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  14 
Oct  14 
Not.  18 
Nor.  18 
Not.  18 
Not.  SI 
Not.  21 


ARUVALS  IN  EASTERN  FORTS. 


Hobart't  Town  . 
Hobart'8  Town  , 
Hobart*t  Town  , 
Hobart's  Town  . 
Hobaxt's  Town 


Elizabeth     ..    .. 
Competitor  ..    .. 

Brntns 

Commodore  Hayes 
Francis 


Dacre 

Ayscongh 
Smith  . . 
Mooarief 


Bombay Brailsford     . . 

Singapore     ..    ..  Bridgewater . . 

BataTin Honqna 

BatavU..    "    **   Diamond 

BataTia Jemima..    .. 

Manritias     ..    ..  Alexander    .. 
Manritins     ..    ..  Rambler 

Cape      ,  James  Slbbald 

Cape      Asia       ..     .. 

Cape      Hercnlea      .. 

Cape      f Asia       ..    .. 

Capo      Hope     .,    .. 


Spring  ., 
,  AfitoheU 

Nash     .. 

Stront  .. 

Watt      .. 

Richardson 

Powell  .. 
.  Forbes  .. 

Reid       .. 
.  Tanxhan 
'  Unonay 
.  FJint      •. 


London  • . 
Portslnontt 
Portsmeoth 
London  • . 
London  •• 
London  •• 
Portsmoith 
London     . . 


London  .  • 
London  . . 
London 
PortsmOttth 
Downs  .. 
Plymontb  . . 
Portsmouth 
Portsmontt^ 


Mar.  9 
Mnr.tr 

April  7 
April  29 
April  29> 
April  14 
Feb,  27 
JnnelO 
Juno  10 
May  8 
July  17  . 
Joly  3 
Ang.  28 
Ang.  21 
Ang.  28 


DEPARTURES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Date. 

Jan.  29 
Jan.  29 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  16 
Feb.  19 
Feb. 22 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  85 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  26 
Fd».26 
Feb.  26 


PirtofDepmrtWM.       Skip't  Ktm: 

Peal      Thomas  Contts    •  • 

Deal       Prince  Regent     .. 

Portsmouth         •.  Macqneen    ..     .. 

Cowes   ..     .•    ..  Lord  Bnngerfbri 

Cowas  ..    ..    ••  DnckassofAthoU. 

Downs         ..    ..  Lnna      

Cowes Cornelia       ..     .. 

Cowes   . .    •  •    ; .  Castle  Hnfttly     . . 

MiHbcd..    ••    ..  Cambrian     .^   •* 

Cork      ..    ..    ..  Prince  Regent    .. 

Portsmouth         ..  Alflred 

Downs         ..    ..  Caroline       ..    .. 

Cowes   .4    «•    «.  Thames        ..    .. 

Portsmouth         . .  Duke  of  Bedford. . 

Downs         ..    ..  Sir  David  Soott  .. 

Downs Rosanna       ..    .. 

Portamomth         ..  Wm.  Money..    •• 

Cowes    ..    ••    ..  Orpheus        ..     *• 

Downs  •.    ..    ..  Dunira         ..    •• 

Downs  ..    ..    •.  EarlofBalcarma.. 

Downs  ,.    ..    ..  Canning       ..    .. 

Downs Joseph  ..    ••     ... 


Christie 


Walker  ..    . 
Farqnharson 


Sephis  ..  .. 
Drnmmond  • . 
Biri>ook 
Wales  ..  •« 
Langhton  . . 
Harris  . .  . . 
litsoa  ..  .. 
Cnuniagham.. 
Tween  ..  .. 
Johnson .  •  . . 
Jackson . .  • « 
FindlaT  . .  . . 
Hamilton 
Cameron 
Head  . .  . . 
Christophflrson 


DtatinBiiom* 

Bombay  and  China 

Van  Dieman*s  Land 

Bengal  and  China 

Ma£-as  and  Bengal 

Bombns  aad  China 

Cape 

BataTia 

Bombay  tad  China 

Cape 

New  Sonth  Wales 

Tan  Dienuui*s .  Land 

Batacria     - 

Ceykm 

Madras  and  Bcoigal 

Bengal  and  China 

BataTia 

Madna  and  Bengal 

Madeira  6c  Maoritina 

Bombay  and  China 

Bengal  and  China 

Bengal  aadCMna 


SHIPS  EXPECTED  TO  SAIL  IN  THIS  MONTH. 


Por<  ^J>epattur€, 

Downs • 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs  ..    ..    .. 

Lirerpool     . .    . . 

Plymouth     . .    . . 

Portsmouth 
Portsmoath    ,^,, 
Portsmonth    <^, . 
Downs   ..    ••    •* 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs  ..    m*    •> 

Downs 

Downs  . .     . .    . . 

Downs  ..    ••    •• 

Downs  .»    ..    .. 

Dbwns  i 

Cork      ..    ..    .. 


Shi^t  Vame. 

London  . .  •  • 
Marquess  Camden 
Lady  MelTiUe  . . 
Wm.Fairlle..  .. 
Persererance 
General  Palmer  . . 
Larkins        . .    . . 

Tyne      

Catherine     .»    •• 

MeUish 

Eliza      

Lonaeh 

MolgraTO  Castle . . 
Britannia      . .    . . 

Hottentot  J   ..    .. 

Alacrity        . .    • . 
Lang .    ••    ••    •• 

DenmariLHill     •• 
Dererim       •  •    •  • 

Alnoiah      «t    n 


Cofmnander* 

Sotheby  • . 

Larkins  .• 

Clifford  . .  . . 

Smith     ••  .. 

Bonn      .  •  r* 
Tmscott 

WUkinson  . . 

Warrington  .. 

Macintosh  •• 

Cole       . .  • . 

Faith     . .  . . 

West      ..  .. 

Ralph     ..  «. 

Lamb     . .  • . 
Sinclair 

Findlay  ..  .. 

Lusk      . .  • . 

Formaii  .  *« 

Wilson  ..  .. 

Boyd     ,♦  f, 


IhtHnaHon. 

fit  Hel.,  Bombay  6c  CHina 

Bombay  and  China 

Madras  and  China 

Madras  and  Cbina 

Beiual 

Ma^ 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Manritias  aad  Bombmi 

Manrittaa 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

New  S.WatefcV.IFb  LiHd 

New  S.  Wales  &¥.  D's  Land 

New  S. Wales  &V.D's  Land 

New  S.Wal^tftY.D'k  Land 
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SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  SEA. 

Dmle.  Lmt.andUng,'  SkipU  Name,         Commmnder.     Frim whence.     J)e$timmti9u, 

5**-12  i'^^'      •??/  ^^•••»      ••     ••    J«wk«<«..     -  Loodon  ..C«p« 

Not.  26  #  N.          SI  W.  Wm.  Sband      . .    Kenn      . .     . .  London  . .  Van  DJeman*s 

SST*?  J^'^-'^^lf^^J  ^P*^«       ••    ••    M-Phersoa    ..  Maudtliu  ..London   ' 

Feb.   9  *  .8  ]««g.  A*.  Lisard  Pripce  Regent  . .    Lamb     . .    . .  London  . .  Van  IKemaa's 

Fab.  10  49  N.       10  W.  Lord  Hungerford    Fatqaharion..  Lon4oa  ..Bengal 


GENERAL  LIST  OF   PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVALS  FROM  INDU.  WriUw;  MeMn.Ramaay,  Colqaboon,  TVeTelj. 

Sf  the  Rtffml  Oeorge^UevLt.  Liddle,  N.  I.  Fitzroy,  Rind,  Smitb,  Foulerton,  Styles,  PnrTia. 

Bw  the  Cmpe  Pa«ft«(.— Colonel  Conyers,  8Sd  Qttleyand  Molory,  and  Messrs.  Arnott  4c  Gibbsl 

RegiaioBt:   Mrs.  Conyen.  and  four  r.bildren;  Assistant.  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Pye,  Goremor  of  Roderiqae :   Bffss  Prier ;  Vytht  Canning.^Mr.  and  Mrs. Law,  and  two 

Lieut.T1iompson,R.E.{  two  soldiers,  undone  Mrrants:   Mr.  Browniigg,  and    one  serrant: 

wonan.  Messrs.  Lavrell,  A.  P.  Begbie,  Dixon  and  Gib- 

/Ty  GMr^cHoMf.— None.  sod.  Cadets. 

DEPARTURES  TO  INDIA.  itr£''n*fu^u'  *•(" ^•'^'•^•"'-Cspt Fltuerald; 

S9  the  Dukef^BeiTord^m.  and  Mrs.  Wal.  SS'.^r  W.uir    W^^^               m^ST-ST*- 

ter ;  Miss  Yates"^  MiS  Snow ,  G.  Pearee,  M.D.  ASiaS  SnrS^  •'  M^««  Wf5l^Jl^'*?lS"' 

Mrl.  Pearee ;  J<;^  Ord,  Esq.'  Mad.  Cirtt'ser.  j  hSSTimoo  ^J^r?  fJJ;®i*K"!»  ?'!^''« 

Lieut  Lang  I    »»«•»".  fences,  R-ed,   Bates',  Cadets        '  ^^^^^'  ^y""'  ^*^»  "^  ^«»'™» 

aJta!?"i;i^'  Sij^v'bS^^^b;  H!r»'  -.^^ '*•  OrJ^AHrr-Ueut.  VJckers:  Rnynl  En- 

cJots :  Snd  Mr.  Bnrt,  retnraing  to  India.     "  S^  M^Srimet;  •   IftoTDiTT.'  Mr^nfe* 

J»y«lrI>«ei4*fico«.LMe8srs.Wrton,FaI-  mlimm^'   "'•■'•^*^i   Mr.  DoU«id^ 

low,Gibb,DairielIandPaxtoD,  Calets.  «a  ror.  wiison. 

By  the  Dnnira^-^T,  Mrs.  and  two  Misses  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  CAPE. 

Elpbinstone ;  Mrs.  Snongrass ;   Misses  Evans  B«  the  BercnUt  of  «A«  Cahf  ..Sir  VAm»^ 

wlFre^ure;  Capt«ndkij.LltUo j  Mr. Phil-  BnrSe.,  i^rZTSTot^tJXil^ly^l^. 

lip»i  Messrs.  Binuy,   Malcolm,   and   Burnett,  way  to  Us  goyemment.                        ' 


BraiTsford,  Sprijg,  whichsalled  frinn  Bombay  on  the  a6tfa  of  Sentember, 
amyrd  at  the  Cape,  MUi  November,  leaky,  and  it  was  snpyosod  woJdbo  obUgod 
lodi^bargehercargo^  She  had  the  following  passengers  :-Sir8.  Frome,  Cupt.Cofii^ 


The 
arriTed 


,  had 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Uaving  been  given  to  anderetand  that  many  persons  connected  trith  Indian 
affiwrg  believe  me  to  be  concerned  either  in  the  property  or  management  of 
a  Weekly  Paper,  entitled  '*  The  British  and  Indian  Observer:'  and  b^  un- 
wlUing  to  permit  this  erroneous  impression  to  prevail  in  any  nnarter,  I  ttkl  this 
pnbhc  mode  of  declaring  that  I  have  never  been  in  any  way  assodated  with 
that  Paper,  from  its  commencement  up  to  the  present  period. 

To  prevent  this  declaration  being  construed  into  a  Senial  of  my  connexion 
with  any  English  Newspaper  whatever,  1  think  it  right  to  add.  that  "The 
EvwiNG  Chronicle,"  recently  estoblished  in  London,  was  projected  by  me : 
^•iJfl.**'^  "^^  Y^^}''^''^  "if  that  Paper,  and  have  apprivei  the  appoint' 
meAt  of  the  present  Editors ;  that  it  is  my  wish  and  intemion,  to  add  to  the 
general  review  of  public  events  in  Europe,  which  these  gentleiLen  wiU  super- 
int^id,  a  department,^  which  the  affairs  of  India  and  the  Colonies  wUl  receive 
that  partic^r  attenuon,  to  whidi  their- growing  impertance  fairly  entitles 
^J.:*"**  *^*^  *?  *?*  ""^^  •plritof  candour  and  frecdoi^  in  which  my  opinio^ 
«.  Indian  subjecto  have  been  idready  expressed  in  «  The  Oriental  ftBkALD." 
I  than  avail  myself  of  the  a>lumns  of  Tub  Evening  Chronicle  to  commi. 
lucate  such  fiicts  and  observations  on  Indian  affairs,  as  might  be  diminished  in 
interest  and  uUhty  by  the  d6lay  necessarily  attendant  on  a  monthly  pubUcatlo^ 

Mjr  attention  will,  nevertheless,  be  steadily  and  uniformly  devoted  to  this  liLt 
WoA,  as  the  principal  channel,  through  which  whatever  good  Is  to  be  effected 
for  India,  by  m^s  of  the  Dress,  is  most  likely  to  be  attafned.  The  Evenwg 
Chronicle^  white  It  attenaschefly  to  the  foreign  and  Domestic  PoK^  of 
Europe,  and  to  all  oUier  subject*  ««ially  coming  under  the  consideraUon  of 
Pnb  c  Writers  in  England,  wiU  be  also  an  occasional,  and,  I  hope,  a  powerfn 
anxili^  on  Indian  qu^tions  of  every  description.  It  is  prinSpally  on  Sit 
ground,-^f  my  undimin  shed  leal  m  the  great  cause  of  improving  the  happinet. 
^f^fu'^V^y  «<^"?^«Vo<^^«P^Pl«of  India,~tliat  f  have  lmbark?d  bU  t 
estabHshment:  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  full  and  entire  concunenie  In 
all  the  senthnenu  expressed  in  the  Address,  with  which  it  was  .fi«t  iXred 

U,  ComwaU  Terrace,  Regciif »  Park.  j.  s.  BUCKlNOHAM. 
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THE    ORIENTAL   HERALD. 


No.  4.— APRIL  1824.— Vol.  1. 


NARRATION  At^I>  I>tsamSITIOH« 


No  ipecks  of  composition  demands  a  more  severe  exercise  of  the 
JQ^^^ment  than  Narration.  Ornament  and  the  flourishings  of  art 
mt  nowhere  so  misplaced ;  and  the  facts  or  incidents  should  be 
ranged^  Iflee  the  piUars  of  a  tempk,  in  graceftil  order^  with  no  more 
apace  between  them  than  regohurity  might  require.  The  neglect 
of  this  truth  makes  so  many  narrative  works  intolerable  to  read. 
The  authors  play  the  rhetoricians  from  the  first  page  ^  for  not 
being  satisfied  with  seating  themselves  quietly  in  our  affections^ 
they  come  with  a  whole  armament  of  tropes  and  figures  and 
r^ections,  and  attempt  to  force  us  into  admiration.  Fhat  they 
do  not  succeed  is  \\o  wonder :  for  the  mind,  like  a  small  demo* 
'  eracy,  is  extremely  jealous  of  its- liberty,  and  rouses  its  powers  of 
resistance  upon  the  least  appearance  of  encroachment.  We  would 
excuse  an  author  for  the  thinness  of  his  re^ue  upon  such  occa- 
sions ;  we  want  to  see  our  way  clearly,  and  not  to  have  the  view 
obstructed  by  the  ensigns  of  his  premature  triumph.  But  our 
writers  of  narrative  seem  to  distrust  their  events,  as  if  they  were 
scarcely  worth  the  labour  of  composition,  and  so  throw  in  a  pro* 
fasion  of  embellishment,  as  a  kind  of  make-weight,  lest  the  reader 
should  suspect  their  powers,  and  shrink  from  the  nakedness  of 
their  details.  But  they  ought  to  be  aware  that  few  events  are  so 
tmimportoat  as  not  to  be  interesting  when  well  told.  Sidlust 
insinuates  that  it  was  the  genius  of  the  Athenian  historians^  and 
not  the  ^^  res  gestae,^'  which  communicated  so  much  sHtjesty  and 
interest  to  the  afiairs  of  that  rq>ublic.  Though  there  be  more 
ingenuity  than  truth  in  this  remark,  it  lets  us  see  what  sort  of 
narrative  this  historian  set  value  on ;  for  the  writers  of  whom  he 
speaks  were  of  idl  men  the  most  sparing  of  ornament,  and  the  great 
charm  of  their  story  arises  out  of  its  extreme  and  elaborate  sim- 
plicity. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when  once  the  taste  of  a  nation  has 

worn  for  itself  a  way  into  the  channel  of  excessive  figure  and  oma-' 

ment,  the  voice  of  an  obscure  writer,  ^  crying  in  the  wilderness/' 

cannjot  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  tort^ut;  ^  The  man  who 
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throws  himself  in  its  way  must  be  borne  down  and  overwhelined 
by  it.  Judicious  precautions,  and  the  favour  of  fortunate  stars, 
may  prevent  its  escaping  further  from  its  bed.  But  it  is  no  busi* 
ness  of  ours  to  take  toe  ailspicea  as  to  what  may  ^coma  to  pass ; 
the  appointed  soothsayers  must  look  to  that,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
serve the  actual  state  of  things.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  come  to 
this  pass,  that  the  writer  of  every  little  tale  believes  hin^f  autho- 
rized to  be  magnificent.  Mystery  and  pomp  of  langus(^e  crowd 
round  the  workings  of  nature  till  they  become  invisible,  and  the 
mind  has  to  make  its  way  through  long  avenues,  as  it  were,  and 
studied  heightenings  of  expectation,  only  to  come  at  a  little  event, 
which,  could  it  have  foreseen  things,  it  would  sciircely  have  tamed 
out  of  its  course  to  see. 

Tlie  English  are  not  a  narrative  people :  our  hist<Mrianfi  rather 
philosophize  about  facts  than  relate  them ;  and,  though  doubtless 
many  of  them  were  great  writers,  this  is  the  true  clause  why  so  few. 
of  us  read  our  own,  or,  indeed,  any  modem  history,  to  any  good 
purpose.  They  display  such  intolerable  knowledge,  and  keep  their 
own  capacity  so  constantly  before  our  minds,  that  we  at  length  fear 
they  may  be  tempted  to  use  it  to  our  disadvantage,  and  can  seldom 
forget  the  writer  sufficiently  to  sink  as  we  ought  into  the  stream 
of  events.  In  inferior  matters,  such  as  tales,  ntemoirs,  &c.  it  is 
much  the  same.  There  is  likewise  an  extreme  expansion  of  ideas 
and  circumstances,  and  the  incidents  follow  each  other  so  haltingly 
and  unwillingly,  that  on  some  occasions  the  author  seems  like  a 

!^ig-drover,  obliged  to  stop  and  run  back  every  moment  to  force 
brward  his  refractory  subjects;  at  others  they  revolve  heavily 
along,  like  the  huge  billows  of  the  sea  after  a  tempest,  '^  interpo* 
sito  longo  intervallo.'' 

And  what  can  be  the  cause  of  ^s  but  affectation  ?  for  certainly 
the  authors  might  reach  greater  simplicity  if  they  would*  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  effect  is,  that  of  what  is  read  little  or  nodiing  is 
remembered.  Di8a(q>ointment,  like  the  harpy  of  Phineus,  defrauds 
memory  of  her  feast  just  as  she  is  about  lifting  it  to  her  lips, 
and  leaves  her  to  pine  and  wither  away  in  intellectual  famine. 

Mr.  Beckford's  ^^  Vathek"  is  an  exception  to  this.  The  events, 
though  extravagant,  arise  nq[>idly  out  <d  each  other,  and  keep  the 
attention  awake  by  a  vague  but  intense  expectation,  which  gradu- 
ally ripens  into  fulfilment.  Humour,  cruelty,  incantations,  are 
succeeded  by  beautiful  scenes  of  pastoral  nature,  and  mins^  and 
tremendous  pumshments.  It  is  an  example,  indeed,  of  that  snb* 
lime  which  arises  <»it  of  situation,  and  seems  to  be  wrought  out  by 
the  reader's  mind.  It  occasions  more  thought  than  a  dozen  to- 
himefl  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  seems  the  test  by  idiich  naira- 
rative  should  be  tried :  if  it  be  pregnant  with  interesting  ideas^ 
which  it  deposits  as  \i  goes  along,  and  thus  plant  trath,  smd  coh>- 
ttisn  tbc»  imc^w&tioQ  with  ita  vigorous  pragcny^  it  is  good,  it  » 
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Qiefid  d  but  if^  on  Ibe  oontraryi  it  glide  by  ia  a  state  ooaoh)  which 
attfaets  and  daisies  eur  eyes,  and  for  awhile  leads  our  fancy  along 
a  willing  captive^  but  puts  it  down  pleased^  and  stunned,  and 
diBsy^  at  last,--*-howeyer  pleasant  the  ride  may  be,  there  comes  no^ 
thing  of  it,  but  the  barren  recolleotion  of  having  travelled  a  certain 
distance  with  Mr.  A*  or  B. 

There  is  another  pernicious  practice  given  into  by  many  authors, 
tiiat  of  (tUing  half  a  story,  and  significantly  drqiping  the  rest,  as 
if  th^  would  have  you  think  they  knew  more  if  they  could  but  be 
prevailed  upon  to  divulge  it.  lliis  does  very  well  with  a  certain 
description  of  readers,  who,  with  much  good-nature,  believe  that 
an  aothor  who  places  these  fragments  at  the  mouth  of  his  den| 
must  have  abundance  of  good  cheer  within,  if  one  could  but  roll 
awiiy  the  stone  and  get  at  it.  But  the  judicious  merchant  shakes 
his  head  at  the  sample,  and  before  he  purchases  would  like  to  see 
the  sack*  An  author  may  write  a  good  fragment  who  could  nevet 
Complete  a  story,  just  as  a  painter  may  sketch  a  fine  leg  or  arm^ 
and  be  utterly  incapable  of  putting  a  whole  man  upon  ^  canvass* 
But  what  is  the  use  of  these  fragments  ?  of  these  dead' legs  and 
anns  ?  there  are  plenty  of  sound,  healthy,  unmaimed  bodies  to  be 
had«  To  the  chamel  house  with  them — or  at  least  let  them  be 
placed  decently  in  the  family  vault.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
halves  and  quarters  of  bodies^— there  can  be  no  soul  in  them. 

Another  wicked  set  of  scribes  are  those  who  are  never  serious* 
They  tell  you  a  good  story,  but  there  is  a  certain  expression  of 
face  which  never  fails  to  go  along  with  it,  that  puts  you  on  your 
guard,  and  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  relater  does  not  bdieve  it 
himself,  and  is  secretly  laughing  at  you  all  the  while«  This  is  a 
fiatal  feeling.  A  laughing  prophet  never  yet  made  any  proselytes* 
With  such  a  writer  you  go  on,  as  you  travel  with  a  facetious  fellow 
you  may  chance  to  meet  upon  the  road-*you  seem  perfectly  at 
eaae,  and  laugh  heartily  at  his  jests,  but  notwithstanding  keep  a 
good  look  out,  and  now  and  then  feel  vour  pockets.  Whatever 
hollow  applause  may  be  bestowed  upon  him,  who  would  be  such 
a  writer  7  He  never  moves  a  fibre  of  the  hearl>-^itever  lifts  up 
the  pall  from  ^^  gentle  Woes  expired,"'  to  call  forth  new  tears.  He 
is  no  intimate  and  cherished  companion  |  he  is  a  politely  rcceivedi 
and  politely  dismissed  visitor. 

How  diffierently  do  we  sit  down  widi  the  author  of  eametotnese 
and  passion !  He  does  not  take  our  affections  by  storm,  because 
we  throw  open  the  gates  to  him.  We  admire,  we  cherish  him  ae 
a  beloved  guest — ^we  wish  him  to  come  Again,  and  often,  With 
all  his  faults,  and  in  spite  of  every  thing  which  haa  been  said  and 
written  agwist  him,  sudi  a  writer  isRousseatt«  He  never  inigs  an 
impertinent  jest  at  you;  but,  with  his  beautiful  narrative  in  hi* 
hand,  lavs  himself  at  vour  mercy.  He  suppose  you  to  be  pos^ 
'[  of  pasmn  and  ^ling  like  himself^  be  thinks  that  truth 
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and  natttre  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  you.  ^^  But  he  tod  4eab 
in  reflections/'  He  does— but  it  is  after  he  has  told-  his  story. 
There  is  nothing  which  places  the  reader  so'  much  at  the  mercy  of 
his  author  as  earnestness.  You  are  not  ashamed  of  being  afiected 
at  what  a  man  teUs  you  with  all  his  soul,  though  it  should  not 
happen  to  be  very  important:  his  warmth  excuses  yours.  Theappeals 
to  the  reader  from  a  passionate,  and  from  a  finical  writer^  resemUe 
each  other  as  much  as  the  distress  of  a  savage  does  that- of  a 
beggar — ^firee  nature  forcibly  lays  hold  of  you  in  the  one,  and 
whining  and  well*affected  want  besets  your  pity  in  the  other« 

From  this  earnestness  flows,  likeMrise,  another  advantage— *fiim^ 
plicity  and  continuity  of  detail.  The  writer  being  fully  possessed 
with  the  belief  that  his  tale  is  worth  listening  to,  pours  it  forth  in 
a  strong  and  imceasing  tide.  Hence  results  sparing  embellish- 
ment :  but  Ae  metaphors  admitted,  as  being  created  and  infiued 
by  passion,  Are  strong  and  daring,  and  communicate  a  spedm  of 
majesty  to  the  march  of  the  narrative.  The  author  presses  forward 
with  rapidUty,  events  gather  and  thicken  round  him,  like  the  shades 
around  Mercury,  but  they  obey  his  wand,  and  only  ke^  ready  to 
spring  at  his  touch  to  light.  He  never  loses  his  self-possession. 
The  current  of  things  does  not  bear  him  down :  he  moves  widi 
it,  and  watches  its  course,  and  its  traces  remain  faithftiUy  upon  his 
mind.  It  is  the  mechanical  writer  who  loses  himself  in  narrative : 
for,  being  desirous  of  displaying  all  the  craft  of  his  profession,  of 
inspiring  the  reader  with  admiration  for  his  command  of  the 
powers  of  language,  of  letting  slip  no  opportunity  of  drainii^  off 
the  deluge  of  his  conunon*place  book,  he  causes  the  eager  inci- 
dents to  stand  stall,  that  he  may  bring  out  h»  bales  of  precious 
sentiments  and  reflections.  He  is  like  the  smi(^  who  lets  his  iron 
cool  upon  the  anvil,  while  he  is  prating  about  the  make  of  his 
hammer;  for  the  business  is  really  to  be  begun  again,  the  imagi- 
nation lapsing,  during  this  interval,  into  tranquillity,  and  requiring 
a  new  force  to  cause  it  to  take  up  the  thread  of  things  afresh. 

In  Disquisition  a  different  method  is  allowable— 4or  the  species 
are  completely  dissfanilar.  Narration  should  lead  the  mind  down 
an  easy  slope,  where  all  is  beautiful  before  it;  but  the  business  of 
Disquisition  is  to  force  it  up  a  difficult  hill,  during  whose  ascent  it 
is  often  glad  to  turn  round  to  refresh  itself  with  a  sight  of  the  siir->. 
rounding  country.  Here,  therefore,  beautiful  metaphors,  lively 
fancies,  apt  comparisons,  and  richness  and  pomp  of  laagm^-may 
be  permitted,  that  they  may  allure  the  mind  forward  in  the  track 
of  Truth,  who  does  not  always  choose  to  travel  through  the  easiest 
roads.  Thus  the  Fancy  may  enjoy  her  pleasure  apart  firom  the. 
undentlihding,  leaving  the  latter  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  laby^ 
rinth  uranolested,  while  she  gazes  upon  the  beauty  of  its  entrance.. 
Neither  are  the  mind's  advances  performed  by  direct  progression; 
it  must  often  travel  backwards  to  9onsult  principles,  to  see  whether 
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the  CMoal  streams  which  £b11  into  the  current  of  its  reftsoning  be 
pare,  to  assure  itself  that  no  powerful  auxiliary  has  been  passed  by 
on  t^e  way.  By  this  means  it  does  not  gain  ground  ri^dly,  nor  is 
it  raised  to  enthusiasm  by  the  quick  pressure  of  new  images ;  but  it 
becomes  familiar  with  those  scenes  which  it  does  pass  over,  and 
even  invests  them  with  something  of  the  charm  of  home.  It  is 
this  quiet  lingeYii^  about  truth  which  gave  the  old  writers  of  our 
own  country  so  close  an  insight  into  nature.  When  chance  con- 
ducted them  iiito  some  bye  nook  of  the  imderstanding,  remote  from 
the  common  way,  they  were  in  no  haste  to  be  gone,  but  with  a 
patient  appetite  of  ddight  imbibed  every  new.  impression,  and 
luxuriated  in  the  very  changes  of  the  sky.  Hence  they  appear  to 
indst  on  trifles,  to  clothe  a  shadow  wiUi  importance,  to  erect  every 
opjposing  hindrance  into  an  impassable  barrier.  But  they  did 
it  because  they  would  not  fly  to  a  conclusion ;  because  they  would 
not  grasp  at  vague  and  indeterminate  objects,  or  wilfully  provoke 
truth  to  cast  theof  out  of  her  precincts.  They  did  not  form  a 
theory  to  cause  ^  nature  to  wear  its  livery,  but  suffered  it  to  grow 
out  of  the  bending  and  tendency  of  ideas  to  move  in  a  certain 
route.  They  took  the  profile  of  truth  as  she  appeared  to  them  in 
a  moment  of  inspiration,  and  wrought  it  to  a  perfect  likeness  after^ 
wards  by  meditation  and  labour.  If  we  would  have  our  works 
carry  down  our  memories  to  posterity,  we  likewise  must  take  this 
simple  course.  Fame  has  no  ear  for  trifling ;  much  less  will  she 
suffer  men  to  form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  committee  to  decide 
what  name  she  shall  or  shall  not  put  into  her  trumpet.  With  one 
fierce  blast  she  will  deafen  them  for  ever,  and  continue  to  have 
mercy  on  whom  she  will.  Neither  is  she  so  capricious  as  it  has 
been  pretended,  though  her  ways  are  not  like  our  ways.  She  does 
not  catch  the  sound  at  ^^  the  cannon's  mouth,"  but  flying  far  off, 
listens  to  the  report  in  the  distance,  and  thence  judges  of  the  force 
of  the  impelling  power.  We  do  the  reverse  of  this,  and  are  in 
consequence  stunned  and  deceived.  If  truth  be  worth  anything, 
it  is  a  good  equivalent  for  lid>our,  which  in  undergoing,  however, 
we  may  soften  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  In  Disquisition,  there* 
fore,  a  naked,  cold  style  is  the  death  of  the  end  aimed  at :  for  the 
imagination  imd  understanding  being  harnessed  together  •  like  two 
steeds,  if  the  former,  which  is  the  stronger,  refuse  to  proceed  in 
the  dreary  path,  it  is  all  over,  for,  rearing  back  with  invincible 
force,  it  carries  its  companion  with  it  whithersoever  it  pleases. 
Ideas,  there£Dre,  may  be  admitted,  not  strictly  forming  any  link  in 
the  chain  of  reasoning,  or  otherwise  forwarding  the  mind  than  as 
places  of  repose  (intellectual  caravanserais),  which,  by  refreshing 
the  traveller,  enable  him  to  pursue  his  journey  with  better  spirit. 
But  they  must  not  lie  out  of  the  road,  or  occur  too  often;  else 
they  become  hindrances,  and  break  the  energies  of  research  into 
too  small  portions*    Many  authors  suffer  their  leading  thoughts 
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to  travel  incognit^y  so  that  none  but  a  few  privileged  persona  eati 
dibeover  them — they  need  a  commentary  without  beii^  worth  i^ 
and  in  a^bort  time  become  totally  enigmatical.  But  it  is  the  vo* 
lumes  of  writers  like  these  that  stir  up  the  wit  of  your  searchers 
after  rarities^  who  gather  up  such  precious  nuts  as  have  dropped 
out  of  the  jaws  of  'Hme,  and  crack  them  to  show  the  strengdi  of 
their  teeth. 

In  fdlowing  up  a  fresh  perc^tion  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the  mind 
accustoms  itsdf  to  singleness  of  view ;  its  whole  viuon  is  carried 
forward  in  a  right  line;  and  no  other  object  is  at  all  visible  till 
the  one  it-  is  in  pursuit  of  is  fairly  hunted  down.  The  exercise 
communicates  force  of  muscle  and  breath  to  hold  out  in  a  longer 
chase  ;  success  inspirits,  and  habit  at  length  makes  it  easy  or  ne* 
cessary.  Some  authors  abound  in  good  thoi^hts,  who  have  no 
coherency  or  communion  between  their  principles,  but  si^er  them 
to  straggle  over  the  field  like  iree-booters,  subject  to  no  discipline, 
and  marshalled  in  no  ord^«  They  appear  to  be  the  feeble 
keepers  of  an  unruly  flock,  and  never  to  have  used  the  ctwAl  to 
enforce  attention  to  the  bell.  But  such  persons  have  really  no 
genuine  aim  in  writing,  and  only  wander  about  in  a  circle  that 
leads  to  nothing ;  and  reading  them  is  doing  penance  to  no  purpose, 
the  mind  becoming  the  more  perverse  in  proportion  as  its  notions 
of  things  are  confused  and  dim.  They  resemble  a  blind  man 
assorting  jewels-^the  alpha  and  omega  of  things  go  side  by  side^ 
the  mind  is  worried  by  incongruity,  tiie  imagination  by  whirling 
round  the  same  poinl^  the  memory  defeated  by  a  confused  ma» 
pressing  upon  it  at  once  for  admittance,  and  i^lication  is  dead- 
ened or  annihilated  by  finding  tiiat  it  has  got  hold  of  the  st<me  of 
Sisyphus.  It  is  better  to  have  fewer  materials,  and  a  ^ark  of 
daylight  to  arrange  them  by:  for  the  mind  that  is  not  totally 
perverted,  hates  every  thing  that  seems  to  renew  the  regime  of 
chaos ;  and  would  prefer  "  the  cinders  of  the  element''  set  in  har- 
monious beauty,  to  suns  and  mocms  jostling  in  confusion  in  the  sky. 

In  making  inquiries  concerning  principles,  whether  tiiose  of 
taste,  or  of  philosophy,  it  seems  tiiat  a  writer  should  in  all  cases 
foe  sincere.  No  excellence  can  make  up  for  want  of  sincerity.  It 
is  this  which  makes  some  established  writers  condemn  for  trivial 
faults  the  compositions  of  yoiinger  men.  They  are  not  sincere  in 
seeking  for  merit,  and  are  glad  to  have  some  excuse  for  turning 
the  sting  of  disappointment  back  upon  the  enthusiast's  heart. 
They  never  calculate  that  by  how  much  hope  has  been  raised,  its 
fall  must  be  the  .more  destructive.  What  if  youth  throw  out  its 
branches  beyond  limit,  will  not  time  teach  it  sufficientiy  soon  tiiat 
it  will  have  enough  to  do  to  fill  the  q>ace  allotted  to  it  by  pro- 
priety ?  Severity  is  misplaced  in  such  cases.  These  harsh  judges 
should  recollect  that  they  themselves  are  youi^  in  conqiarifion  of 
TYme,  and  that  no  mortal  can  foresee  how  tb^  most  uamerciftil 
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of  critietiviUdedwHh  thwowh  pK>ductkM^  He  dfteti  pounces 
upon  the  orphan  and  the  fatherless^  the  moment  they  become 
such,  and  strangles  them  forthwith.  This  should  teach  us  for* 
bearanee,  except  to  hopeless  sinning.  While  the  rake  has  lands 
he  may  amend  and  cultirate ;  but  when  he  begins  to  touch  his  last 
acre^  we  may  consider  him  a  confirmed  gambler^  and  lash  him 
accordingly. 

But  in  most  of  the  lesser  productions  of  our  times  there  is  an 
under-current  of  ridicule^  intended  against  the  reader  or  the  sub^ 
ject,  as  if  the  writer  did  not  depend  for  consequence  upon  his  pro-^ 
fesston^  but  had  some  odier  source  of  dignity  in  reserve;  and 
would  wish,  like  Congreve,  to  be  regarded  as  a  fine  gentfeman. 
No  one  with,  such  a  feeling  should  ever  become  an  author;  for 
whoever  believes  himself  above  the  regard  arising  from  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  writer,  is  unworthy  to  be  at  all  ranked  among 
writeis^  No  man  was  ever. great  in  the  republic  of  letters,  who 
did  not  conceive  its  honours  worthy  of  the  most  serious  pursuit 
Cttsar  and  Xenophon,  says  Lord  Bacon,  thought  their  fame  more 
sure  in  the  offspring  of  tJieir  pen,  than  of  their  sword  or  policy ; 
and  the  modem  fine  gentleman  who  thinks  it  a  trifle  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  shelf  with  Xenophon,  may  be  sure  that  our  posterity 
will  take  care  he  does  not  occupy  any  shelf  of  theirs. 

We  should  be  persuaded,  therefore,  that  whatever  we  vmte 
about,  is  worth  seriousness  and  sincerity ;  that  our  reader  is  a  fit 
auditor  for  our  best  thoughts ;  that  if  we  laugh  at  him,  he  will 
have  his  revenge  by  neglecting  us.  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
tpirit^  Disquisition  of  every  kind  may  become  dignified  composi- 
tion, and  its  authors  claim  their  sprig  of  bays  as  well  as  the  poet 
and  the  historian. 


BURNING  OF  HINDOO  WIDOWS. 


Ths  abominable  practice  of  offering,  up  human  sacrifices  in  the 
East,  and  immolating  living  victims  to  ignorance  and  superstition^ 
has  been  so  often  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  British  Public, 
and  the  British  L^;isl^ure,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  suppress 
either  our  surprise  or  indignation  at  finding  that  the  benevolent 
individnab  who  have  agitated  the  subject  before  us,  should  all 
have  laboured  in  vain.  If  the  practice  of  roasting  hogs  alive  in 
the  streets  of  London  were  to  be  introduced^  by  a  native  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  every  tongue  and  pen  in  the  kingdom  would 
denounce  it  as  a  cruelty  which  oi^ht  to  be  put  down  without  a 
moment's  delay.  Are  then,  the  women  of  India  of  less  account 
than  the  hogs  of  England  ? — and  if  not,  why  are  the  British  public 
and  the  Jkitisk  kgidature  so  sensibly  idive  to  the  iniktkm  at  pain 
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on  the  animals  of  the  britte  creation,  and -so  ddldus  and  iudUhient 
to  the  burning  alive  of  human  beings  ?  Let  us  suppose  the- im- 
molation to  be  voluntary,  and  produced  in  no  degree  by  coercion, 
or  the  tyranny  of  threatened  separation  from  all  maiddnd, — could 
even  this  render  it  an  act  to  be  tolerated  ?  If  a  new  sect  woe  to 
spring  up  in  England  who  should  hold  the.docirine  of  indiscrimi- 
nate intercourse  of  the  sexes, — ^would  they  be  permitted  to  reduce 
it  to  practice  ?  If  another  sect  -were  to  foHow,  who  should  hold 
the  most  opposite  opinions,  and  attempt  to  make  exclusive  inter- 
course secure  by  enforcing  the  murder  of. every  widow  at  the 
moment  of  her  husband's  death,  to  prevent  her  passing  tothe  pos- 
session of  another^— would  such  a  practice  be  permitted  ?  There 
is  no  man  who  could  for  a  moment  siq)pose  it  would.  Society  in- 
deed could  not  exist,  if  such  a  principle  were  recognised;  for,  if 
religious  belief  were  once  considered  to  be  asuiBcient  apology  for 
adultery,  murder,  and  other  crimes,  there  is  nothing  that  might 
not  be  equally  defended  on  the  same  grounds;  and  all  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong  would  be  done  away. 

If  we  had  conquered  a  people  among  whom  it  were  tiie  custom  for 
mothers  to  slay  their  children  and  eat  them ;  we  should,  no  doubt, 
as  soon  as  we  possessed  a  firm  footing  in  their  country,  have  abo- 
lished such  a  horrid  practice,  by  prohibiting  it  under, the  severest 
penalties.  The  immolation  of  living  mothers,  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  their  children,  is  at  least  quite  as  abominable,  and  yet,  this 
frightful  custom  remains  in  full  vigour  to  the  present  hour.  The 
power  of  the  English  in  India  is  now  so  great,  that  they  might,  by 
a  mere  decree,  put  an  end  to  this  cruelty  for  ever ;  and  no  man 
would  dare  to  resist  their  orders.  But  the  ignorance,  and  even  the 
superstition  of  the  people,  is  favourable  to  their  sjrstem  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  therefore  they  are  unwilling  even  to  begin  to  enlighten 
them.  Whatever  the  Indian  Government  does,  to  preserve  an  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  desire,  is  wrung  from  them  by  the  fear  of  pubKc 
opinion,  and  by  a  desire  to  delude  the  people  of  England  into  a 
belief  of  their  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  those  subject  to  their  power. 
If  this  zeal  were  reaUy  felt,. however,  nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  evince  it  in  practice.  The  emphatic  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  particularlv  applicable  to  their  case  :— "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them. '  Their  promises  are  fair  and  specious ;  the 
fruits  of  them  are  misery,  degradation,  and  suffering. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  'perhaps  aware,  that  among  the  Brah- 
mins, who,  like  the  priesthood  of  all  priest-ridden  countries,  lead 
the  multitude  as  they  please,  great  difference  of  opinion  prevaib  as 
to  the  obligation  of  continuing  this  custom.  The  most  learned  of 
the  Briahmins  contend  that  it  is  not  necessary;  that  it  is  not  en- 
joined by  the  great  lawgiver  Mend ;  that  it  is  not  even  recom- 
mended by  him.  These  priests  and  their  follower8,^who  are  both 
respectable  and  numerous^  contend  ako^  that  the  pure  Deism  of 
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^  ancient  Hindoo  religion  has  been  corrupted  by  ignorance 
into  the  degraded  superstitions  of  Polytheism,  from  which  they 
are  anadous  to  rescue  their  faidi,  vad  restore  it  to  its  originiU 
purity.  Were  the  Indian  Oovemment  only  to  encourage  this  party^ 
and  give  them  their  pubKc  countenance  and  support,  the  de- 
grading religion  ol  India  might  soon  be  reformed,  even  by  this  s^t 
of  Hindoos  themselves,  widtout  the  necessity  of  any  violence  or 
interference  on  our  ptuls,  beyond  that  of  silently  assisting  the 
spread  of  general  intelligence,  through  the  Press,  and  encouraging, 
l^  the  rewards  of  iirfierior  <^ces  in  their  service,  fdl  who  had  the 
eourage  to  separate  themselves  from  the  superstition  of  their  de- 
graded eountiymen.  But  the  East  Indian  Qovemment  do  not  wish 
to  hasten  their  emancipation.  They  find  it  more  easy  to  strip  and 
plundo*  the  ignorant  than  the  wise.  While  the  people  are  in 
darkness,  they  cannot  see  into  the  conduct  or  the  policy  of  their 
rulers.  While  they  have  no  shiffe  whatever  in  the  offices  of  the 
State^  they  can  neith^  oppose  nor  protest  against  any  laws  that 
may  be  made.  While  the  pilgrimages  and  processions  continue,  the 
East  India  Company  derive  a  revenue  firom  their  shrines  and  tem- 
ple»^so  that  the  breaking  up  of  their  idols  would,  they  fear,  lessen 
the  stream  of  wealth  that  flows  into  the  public  treasury.  These 
monopolists  are  therefore  unwilling  to  take  any  serious  steps  for 
enlightening  the  people,  though  they  amuse  the  public  of  England 
by  a  show  of  philanthropy  in  their  pretended  care  about  schools 
and  education.  They  have  put  down  the  Native  Press,  as  well  as 
tiie  English  Press  in  India.  They  will  not  suffer  Englishmen  to 
settle  among  the  Natives  for  the  purpose  of  informing  them  of  their 
rights  as  well  as  duties.  They  reject  from  their  service  those  who 
have  embraced  Christianity,  merely  because  they  are  Christians ; 
and  altiiough  no  widow  would  presume  to  bum  herself,  nor  any 
persons  assist  in  the  task,  if  the  Government  were  to  prohibit  it, 
tiiey  not  only  do  not  prevent,  but  they  absolutely  encourage  fhia 
enormity,  by  authorizing  their  English  magistrates  to  sign  the 
death-warrants  of  all  5  tiius  giving  the  public  sanction  of  their 
authority  to  this  monstrous  and  murderous  sacrifice  of  human 
life. 

As  we  already  perceive  the  unaccountable  and  unpardonable 
apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  British  public  to  all  questions  that 
do  not  touch  their  own  immediate  interests,  and  their  utter  in- 
difference to  the  existence  of  suffering,  misery,  and  crime,  provided 
their  pleasures  are  not  lessened  by  their  influence; — we  have 
determined  not  to  press  too  strongly  on  any  of  the  many  topics 
which  we  shall  from  time  to  time  invite  them  to  discuss  with  us. 
They  must  be  soothed  and  won  over  to  the  side  even  of  humanitv: 
we  Mush  in  midcing  die  avowal,  but  we  firmly  believe  in  its  truth; 
and  it  is  this  conviction  alone  which  induces  us  to  repress  our  feel- 
ings when  we  advert  to  the  melancholy  fact.     We  shall  hope, 
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however,  for  improvement  in  tiiis  respect^  and  at  leai^  p«dbrm  our 
duty  in  endea;irourIng  to  promote  it. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  these  pre&tory  observa- 
tions before  we  enter  on  the  design  of  the  present  article,  which 
is,  to  advert  to  the  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Ccnnitlons, 
during  ther  last  session  of  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  Burning 
of  Widows  in  India«  They  have  now  been  before  the  public  for 
some  time )  but  they  have  excited  no  sensation  compared  with  their 
importance;  we  shsdl  therefore,  for  the  present,  call  attention  to 
the  narrative  of  facts  contained  in  these  documents,  and  reserve 
all  c(miment  bevond  that  which  will  be  necessarily  interwoven  with 
the  text,  for  a  niture  opportunity. 

It  is  commonly  known,  that  in  India  a  practice  prevnils  among 
the  Hindoos  generally,  of  consuming  the  bodies  of  their  dead  upon 
a  funeral  pile.  This  practice,  in  so  warm  a  climate,  is,  in  itself, 
highly  salutary;  but^  unhappily  for  humanity,  a  custom  has  bein 
appended  to  this,  of  immdating  also  their  living  widows,  who  are 
supposed  to  proceed  through  this  medium  immediately  into  die 
regions  of  bliss.  Superstition  gives  strength  to  the  weak;  and  diui 
this  mental  delusion  is  known  to  carry  off  annually^  in  one  Pre» 
sidency  only,  many  hundreds  of  human  beii^  of  all  ages  and 
conditions— -from  the  young  and  timid  girl  of  eight  years,  to  the 
exhausted  and  decrepit  matron  of  one  hundred  and  upwards, 
who  are  seen  to  mount  the  pile  themselves,  or  to  be  assisted 
to  do  so  by  the  hands  of  Uieir  nearest  friends,  when  weak- 
ness, disease,  or  age,  may  render  their  physical  energies  un- 
equal to  the  task.  Nor  wiU  even  the  lowest  classes  be  outdone  in 
this  horrid  devotion.  The  Joogees,  and  others,  bury  their  dead, 
in  order  to  avoid,  probably,  the  expense  of  raising  the  pile,  which 
is  in  some  districts  considerable,  and  the  ^vidows  claim  occasionally 
the  privilege  of  contributing  to  these  abominable  rites,  and  are 
buried  alive  with  their  deceased  husbands.  There  is  also  an  inter- 
mediate practice  sometimes  resorted  to,  when  the  husband  dies  at 
a  distance  from  home  and  his  wife ;  a  pit  is  then  dug,  into  which 
combustibles  are  thrown,  and  when  these  are  burning,  the  widows 
jump  into  the  flames  ! 

$oon  after  our  iirst  intercourse  with  this  interesting  part  of  the 
world,  tales  of  horror  were  bruited  tfiroughout  Europe,  requiring 
for  their  credence  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  faith.  In  the 
progress  of  time,  as  the  real  state  of  India  became  more  generally 
known,  the  well-intentioned  observer,  and  the  interested  mvader, 
alike  offered  the  existence  of  these  errors  as  a  justificaticm  for  ki^ 
terference,  and  even  for  the  disorders  and  crimes  of  conijuest. 
These  plausible  pretences  were  more  deeply  scrutinked  by  the 
enlightened  philosopher  and  statesman,  and  the  motives  of  Uie 
declaiming  and  interested  parties  &iriy  appreciated;  but  it  was . 
natundly  anticipated  that  the  rapid  ameUoration  of  the  cooditioii 
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of  the  Natifel,  imder  a  more  eBlightehed  juradietion^  woiild  com* 
penmate  many  wrongs^  and  redeem  the  coet,  however  hig^  the 
price.  The  full  influence  of  European  government  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  in  constant  action  to  correct  these  abuses.  The 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  West  have  been^  it  has  been  fondly 
hoped^  in  close  co-operation  with  the  paternal  benevolence  of  her 
delated  rulers,  to  procure  the  reform  of  these  hideous  notions  in 
the  East,  and  to  introduce  there  the  charities  and  loveliness  of 
a  purer  worship. 

These  Papers,  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  our  country,  have 
entirely  brokeii  the  chiunn,  and  dissipated  this  cherished  delusion ! 
No  longer  may  the  friend  of  the  human  race  '^  lay  the  flattering 
tinetion  to  hb  soul/^  and  believe  tliat  the  fruits  of  conquest  are 
ripening,  and  that  the  harvest  of  European  dominion  will  be 

Kthered  in  the  bountifol  production  of  moral  and  religious  reform, 
le  philanthropist  will  turn  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  pass  rapidly 
through  this  ponderous  volume,  of  139  folio  pages,  in  vain^*-lie 
will  nowhere  discover  the  ftrm  stamp  of  enlightened  wisdom ;  nor 
even  the  speculative  abortions  of  weakness  and  expediency; 
mnd  worse  than  all  this,  he  will  find  that,  where  the  benevolent 
activity  of  individuals  has  anticipated  the  humanity  of  their  govern- 
ors, and  endeavoured  to*  check,  by  salutary  admonition  and  sKght 
coercion,  the  loathsome  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  a  tender  re* 
j;ard  for  Hindoo  prejudices  has  been  immediately  awakened,  and 
official  communication  is  in  these  papers  frequently  repeated^--Bs 
if  a  desire  were  really  felt  io  remun  unacquainted  with  the  fiu^t*— 
'*  that  there  is  no  existing  rule  or  order  wJdeh  makes  freviaus 
noHee  of  a  suttee  to  the  police  necessary,  or  which  makes  the  not 
giving  it  punishable  by  fine  or  other  penalty,  against  die  relations 
or  existing  persons.'' 

Temperance  and  merey  may  be  principles  highly  valuable  in  the 
eomposition  of  the  government  of  states-^but  who  ever  heard  of 
instruetions  to  suppress  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  crime,  lest  the 
.prejudices  of  the  criminal  shomd  be  '^warmed  with  enthusiasm"? 
Can  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  19th  century,  and  under  British 
rule,  the  annual  suicidial  murder  of  many  hundred  victims  takes 
place,  under  any  pretence  ? — and  that  the  Governor  in  Council 
shall  instruct  the  magistracy,  that  they  ^^  ought  to  avoid  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  unfortunate  subject"? 

The  following  '^  Directions  to  be  issued  by  the  ma^tnstes  to 
the  diitrict  police  officers/^  will  show  the  amount  of  interference 
mmranted  liy  die  East  India  Company's  regulations. 

It  appearing  firom  liie  expositions  of  the  Hindoo  law,  ihat  the  bunikig  a 
'woman  pr^nant,  or  a  girl  not  yetarrived  at  a  full  age,  or  who  has  borne  a 
son  within  a  period  of  twenw  diys,  or  a  daughter  witbin  that  of  a  months  is 
expres^  forbidden  by  the  sbasters;  diat  the  intoxicating  a  woman  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  her^  and  the  burning  one  without  her  assent,  or  against 
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her  m\%  is  highly  illegal ;  also  that  a  Hindoo  women  havinc  a  cfaUd  wiifain 
three  years  of  age,  is  not  permitted  by  the  shasten  to  bum  oerself  with  the 
body  of  her  deo^ised  husband,  unless  some  person  will  undertake  to  provide 
a  suitable  maintenance  for  the  child ;  that  the  wife  of  tlie  brahmin  is  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  the  shasters  to  burn  herself,  except  on  the  iuoeral  pik  of 
her  husband ;  and  that  the  woman  of  any  other  caste  is  not  permitted  to 
burn  without  the  lx)dy  of  her  husband,  unless  absent  ^m  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  immediately  on  hearing  of  that  event;-— you  are  hereby 
.strictly  enjoined  to  make  kno.wn  these  rules,  as  stated  in  liie  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  the  Hindoo  law,  whenever  a  woman  tnay  be  desirous  of  p^ribmiiog 
the  suttee  within  your  district;  and  afler  proceeding  yourself  to  the  spot, 
or  sending  a  pcshear  or  gomastah,  with  a  Hindoo  peonv  for  the  purpose,  are 
to  allow  or  preveat  the  proposed  suttee,  according  as  it  may  app^r  conform- 
able, or  not,  to  the  provisions  of  the  sb^ter,  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

You  are  hereby  enjoined  to  use  the  utmost  care,  add  make  ievery  ^fbrt  to 
ppevent  the  ceremony  of  burningfrom  taking  pboe  in  any  case  in  which  it 
IS  not  permitted  by  the  Hindoo  law;  and  for  that  purpose  will  ascertain  from 
the  woman  who  i^  to  be  burnt,  whether  she  has  given  her  assent,  and  the 
other  particulars  above  mentbned,  relative  to  her  age,  &c.  In  the  event  of 
the  female,  who  is  going  to  be  burnt,  beins  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  or 
there  being  ^ims  o?  her  preenancy,  or  onlier  declaring  herself  to  be  in  that 
situation,  or  should  the  people  be  preparing  to  bum  her  after  havipg  intoxi- 
cated her,  without  her  assent  or  against  her  will,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  ceremony  from  taking  place ;  and  to  explain  to  the  people,  that  in 
the  event  of  their  persisting,  Aey  will  involve  themselves  in  a  crime,  and 
become  subject  to  punishment. '  As  a  woman,  bavinff.a  child  under  three 
vears  of  age,  is  not  permitted  to  burn  herself  with  the  oody  of  her  deceased 
husband,  unless  some  person  will  undertake  to  provide  a  suitable  maintenance 
for  the  child ;  you  will  be  careful,  whenever  a  person  undertakes  to  do  this, 
to  see  that  a  written  engagement,  in  duplicate,  on  stamped  paper,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  foUoiR^ng  form,- is  entered  into  and  doly  attested, -an|l  leaving  one 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  child's  nearest  of  kin,  or  other  proper  person  on 
the  spot,  will  transmit  the  other  copy,  with  your  report  oo  the  case,  to  the 
magistrate. 

FOaM  OF  BNGAGBMENt. 

It  behig  prohibited  by  die  shasters,  that  the  ceremony  of  suttee  should  be  per- 
furmed  by  a  woman  baring  an  hifant  under  three  years  <if  age,  unless  some  per- 

.600  wiU  uudertake  to  provide  suitable  maintenance  for  the  cMld,  and 

beinr  consequently  prevented  from  ^urnlnf^  herself  with  the  body  of  her  late  hut- 
biituf;  with  a  view  <^  removing  the  above  legal  objeetioa,  1  do  hereby  voluntarily 
engage  to  maintain,  educate^  and  support  the  ehild  or  children  of  the  said  — ~.— 
in  a. manner  suitable  to  their  rank  und  situation  in  life,  and  my  ability ;  and  to 
neglect  none  of  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  a  father  towfods  his  own 
duLdren. 

In  failure  wherecf,  I  farther  engage  to  make  good  such  sum  as  the  magistrate 
of  the  district,  on  a  coDsideration  of  all  the  drcumstances  of  the  case,  shall 
Judge  it  proper  to  direct. 

In  tlic  case  of  the  woman  being  of  full  age,  and  no  other  impediment  ex- 
isting, it  will  be  your  duty,  or  that  of  the  persons  sent  by  you,  as  above  di- 
rected, to  remain  on  the  spot,  and  not  to  allow  the  most  minute  {Particular  to 
escape  observation.  And  in  the  case  of  the  people  preparing  to  bum  a 
wonpan  by  compulsion,  or  after  having  made  her  insensiUe  by  admintstering 
spirituous  liquors,  or  narcotic  drugs,  it  will  then  be  their  duty  to  exert  them- 
selves in  restnuning  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  them  know,  that  it  b 
not  the  intention  of  Government  to  check  or  forbid  any  act  authoriz^  by 
the  tenets  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  dominions,  or  even  to 
re<]^i«  that  my  express  k«fc  ox  peuttiasioo  be  obtained,  previoiiisly  to  the 
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MrfiNrmanoft  of  the  act  of  wttee.  Lasdy,  it  will  be  vow  di^jr  totmuout 
louaediatey,  for  the  tnformatioD  of  the  inagistr^te,  a  full  detafl  of  aay  me»- 
swea  which  you  may  have  adopted  on  this  subject :  and  also,  on  every  ooc»- 
sioD,  when  within  the  limits  of  your  district,  the  cerenuMiy  of  suttee  mar  take 
filace;  the  same  beiog  Uwfully  oonductedy  yeiLiuU  tranmit  a  ircport  thereof 
to  the  magistrate. 

'thit  court  of  foujdarry  adawlut  further  propose,  that  the  several  magis- 
trates should  be  required  to.  transmit  to  them  through  the  court  of  circuit 
an  annual  repjort,  aooordine  to  the  form  to  be  prescribed  by  die  court,  as 
early  as  practicable  aAer  me  dose  of  each  vear;  showing  the  muBber  of 
Httoao  women  who  may  have  burnt  themeelvea  pn  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
dfic^a^  husbands  within  the  year.  p.  74, 75, 

These  are  the  regulatioxtt ;  and  such  the  whole  amoti&t  .of  itir 
terference  (if  the  term  be  not  misapplied)  in  regard  to  tl^eae  hor- 
rible murdevs*  Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  language  heie 
used,  it  may  fisdi'ly  be  questioned,  whether,  instead  of  suppoeing 
any  objection  to  these  barbarous  rites,  the  natives  do  not  believe 
the  attendance  of  our  officers  is  ordered  to  afford  sanction  to  their 
proceedings,  and  do  honour  to  the  ceremony.  This  view  too  is 
borne  out  by  the  papers ;  where  numerous  cases  are  detailed  of 
notices  forwarded  to  the  magistrate,  and  the  suttee  proceeded  in 
without  time  being  allowed  for  any  answer*  Professions  indeed 
are  frequently  made  of  a  desire  to  restrain  these  enormities ;  but 
every  official  document  is  accompanied  with  some  gratuitous  ex- 
pression of  respect  for  the  Hindoo  rites.  If  the  promise  of  tole- 
ration is  to  be  brought  to  justify  these  numerous  murders,  it  may 
be  wished  that  the  word  had  never  been  known ;  and  the  principle 
will  become  abhorrent  to  the  friend  of  humanity.  But  how  comes 
it  that  this  tenderness  for  native  prejudices  does  not  generaUg 
exist  ?  The  Brahmin  is  a  sacred  character  according  to  the  Shas- 
ter,  and  it  is  forbidden,  on  any  pretence,  to  injure  or  molest  him. 
And  yet,  we  ask,  would  his  holiness  be  respected,  if  he  robbe<^ 
or  forged,  or  committed  any  other  capital  offence  ?  The  l%aster 
would  be  found  to  be  a  very  slender  objection  why  sentence  and 
execution  shoidd  not  follow  conviction.  Much  dependence  is  said 
to  be  placed  upon  the  good  offices  of  the  person  employed  to 
attend  the  suttees ;  but  this  will  appear  to  be  mere  pretence,  when 
attention  is  given  to  the  language  of  their  '^  instructions/'  Some 
-Bf^prehension  may  be  fairly  entertained  of  the  ail-pow6rful  effects 
of  corruption  in  the  distant  provinces ;  more  particularly  when  it 
is  recollected  that  very  usually  the  native  officers  are  employed  in 
.these  missions,  who  are  themselves  Hindoos,  and  occasionally 
Brahmins.  But  it  is  made  apparent  in  every  page  that  these 
officers  even  are  frequently  absent,  and  reach  the  spot  only  in  time 
to  report,  most  complaisantly,  that  all  has  been  done  conformably 
wiA  the  ^  regulations.*'  There  is  no  censure  if  they  be  not  waited 
for  5  and  the  authorities  seem  even  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  express  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  sending  any  notice. 

The  aamc  reprc^oaible  spirit  of  indifference  appears  in  the 
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«6mpIktloii  of  th6  ^^FrovMohs  of  the  Hfodoo  law  I'c^iu'^^  tti^ 
practice  of  widows  burning  thefflselves.^  Tbk  important  ihtiW- 
flftmty  k  might  ba  hap<Ml>.  tvould  have  been  drawn  up  witbfti 
wnA  regafd  to  the  proteeticm  of  human  life  at  the  Hmdoa  code 
and  customs  would  allow;  but  instead  of  this,  it  appears  that 
thoitt;h  providon  is  made  by  some  of  the  most  venerated  lawgivers 
!£»r  those  whodo  not  choose  to  bum^  and  who  may  by  austerities 
iic  be  equally  ei^ded  to  Baradise,  yet  these  ate  uBaoeoMiaBUy 
left  out  of  the  tables  of  ordinances  promulgi^d.  The  foHowfaig 
paragraphs  form  part  of  the  official  instructions  to  the  magis- 

Sv^  woman  of  the  fmir  i^tss  (fj>^ffftftf^  to  born  hersdf  with  the  bedy 
tf  herblisbsod,  [provided  siie  has  nota  chttduaderthree  years  of  sge,  nor 
ispreonant,  nor  aa  astate  of  unelesnoaiSi  nor  unuder  the  age  of  pooer^,  in 
any  of  which  oa^es.  with  the  eKceptkm  hereunder  specified,  ib^  is  not  slkmed 
to  Dum  herself  with  her  husband  s  body. 

But  a  wonian  who  has  itifant  children,  and  dan  procure  anodier  person 
Who  wilt  undertake  the  charge  of  hrin^og  them  up,  tt  jtermUttd  to  bumi   - 

These  sentences  cannot  be  otherwise  Interpreted  than  as  giving 
official  sanction  to  the  abominable  practice;  the  permission  being 
liere  legally  authorized.  A  great  government  ought,  however,  to 
liave  maintained  its  dignity  by  a  very  different  course ;  and  lif  it 
could  not  safely  prohibit,  might  have  at  least  abstained  from  sanc- 
tioning, a  practice  so  abhorrent  to  humanity.  But  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  might  safely  denoimce  and  proscribe  this  hideous 
custom  alt(^ther :  and  we  have  the  authority  of  some  of  its  own 
servants  even  for  making  this  assertion.  In  confirmation  of  this 
Opinion^  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  at  length  the  following  in- 
teresting official  document,  addressed  to  the  Indian  Government 
"by  one  of  their  own  officersj^  Mr«  C.  M.  Lushington^  dated  Tnchi- 
jiopoiy,  October  1,  1819  :— 

To  tbe  Begpster  of  tte  Southnm  Provincial  Court  of  Circuity  Trichi* 
uopoly. 
fiaving  submitted  specific  answers  to  the  proposed  questions,  I.  trust  I 
shaU  stand  excused  in  offering  the  following  remarks  to  the  consideration  of 
Government  I  take  it  for  sranted  that  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  txsMr 
gistrates  of  the  several  dlhSis  with  a  view  of  ooUocting  tiieir  opinions  as 
,so  the  possSiiii^  and  pippriety  of  preventing  future  instances  of  anugii^ 

Wheu  I  Was  acting  m^istrate  at  Cambaconum,  I  addressed  the  Govem- 
inent  on  this  stibjec^  and  pledged  myself  to  put  a  stop  to  aH  future  instances 
of  sel£4minohttion,  widiout  any  ill  oonsequeaces  arismg  from  the  prevemioii. 
A  Mk  uopn  this  inbuB^n  practice  as  one  tolerated  to  tbe  di^raceof  ^ 
British  Government;  it  is  ever  abominated  by  the  better  sort  of  natives 
flieinselveSy  and  nowhere  is  it  enjoined  by  the  Hmdoo  law. 

On  tefmng  to  OAxSbftxk^t  iHgest,  and  other  authorities  on  Htedeb'kw, 
Ifind^itthetHrtautfaiMBslnffiMalkmybutdoesBoteiQ^  Therearc 

alsa  mthoritspa  against  seifrxmisoUuon,  as  wdl  aa  ia  £svour  of  it;  tbe  n^ost 
strenuous  sujyorters  of  it  are  Angeerasah,  Gowtamab,  and  Vasah;  the 
authoriiids  a^^unst  it  are  MenO|  Bht^raspattee,  and  sev^al  odiers/  t  state 
Mend  as  an  authority  against  the  practice,  because  he  has  prescribed  a  line 
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of  oooduct  to  be  obierved  bv  widows  afler  th«  death  of  their  buri)80d9»  TIni 
twt  of  Apgeerasah  states^  '^  That  woman  who,  on  the  death  ofherhudMal. 
aeeeodf  the  tarae  burning  pile  with  him,  if  eUhed  to  heaven.^  But  Menq 
staleSi  **  Let  htr  (a  widow)  emaciate  her  ho^  by  Hving  vokiatnlijr  oa  pnm 


flewera,  roota,  and  fhiiu;  but  let  bar  not^  whether  iord  it  daeiaia<»'  im 
pronounce  the  name  of  another  man.  Let  bar  ooutiQue  tSi  deatbf  mrgif  iitf 
all  ii\juries,  performine  harsh  duties,  avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  an4 
cheerfully  practising  9ie  ineomparkfole  rules  of  virtue  which  nave  been  fbl* 
lowed  by  such  women  as  were  devoted  to  one  only  husband.*'  And  Hmh 
adds,  **  And  like  tboae  abatamioue  meot  a ▼irtaeua  wHe  asoaoda  taliMfia* 
though  she  have  no  child,  i^  after  the  deoease  of  her  loiDd,ahe  denote  baiulf 
to  pious  austerity.** 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  diverat^  of  opinion  in  Hindoo  law  on 
this  subject,  the  first  recommending  immolation  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  the 
second  a  rigid  practice  of  austerities  j  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  weight  of  authori^  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  piactioe.  because  kia 
th^t  prescrUlied  by  Men6,  revered  bv  Qindpos  as  the  first  and  gr^etest  )^w 
auibority. 

The  praeik^thenofthiahorrkiriteisoidyaanetfonedbjrafidfieilteusttcii, 
ancient,  I  admit,  for  an  ioauunce  of  immolation  ia  atated  m  Piedoma  fiicuhM. 
$ut  custom  can  only  be  Ugaiiu  upheld  when  it  does  not  militate  afMoat  law| 
**  cmuuetudopro  lege  servaSwr  wQl  only  extend  to  cases  where  no  SPedfif  laar 
exists.  In  the  present  instance  there  is  a  specific  law,  sanctioned  oy  MenCl* 
in  direct  oppoaitioB  to  authorities  of  ki&rior  weitht. 
.  llbeonlypossiblopleaorexeuae,tfaeiefoi^for  UiecoQtiniiitieBcifapne^ 
aQ  abhorrent  to  humanly,  and  irreconcilable  with  reason,  ie  the  fearof MLeiting 
an  ap^ehension  or  Interference  on  the  part  of  the  Briusb  Government,  in 
the  rdigiotts  usages  and  customs  of  the  country. 

Hiat  tfafs  act  waa  tolerated  in  the  Kusulman  govemmeot  is  certain ;  set 
from  any  fear  of  the  oonsequence  likelgr  to  eaeue  from  its  abolitieo,  but 
from  venality  and  corruption.  But  does  it  tlttiefore  iollow,  that  the  Britiib 
Government  should  permit  these  horrible  sacrifice^  to  continue?  or  is  oustooa 
§0  imperious  as  to  sanction  deliberate  murder?  Inftmticide  was  a  Hindoo 
oostom ;  the  punishment  of  sorceries  by  death  was  another ;  it  was  openly 
avowed  and  practised,  yet  they  have  both  been  abolished.  W^  then  allow 
anugamanum  ?  Surely  it  is  a  palpable  contradiction,  that  die  same  Goifena* 
ment,  which  ia  its  humanity  interfered  to  prevent  infanticide,  should  hesitate  to 
prevent  the  immolation  of  adults.  But  our  Government  has  gone  further  than 
this,  in  direct  eontradiction  to  a  specific  and  fundamental  Hindoo  law,  namely, 
that  at  10  HUgahn  any  aiveunt  to  punish  a  brahmin  with  death ;  execution  on 
brahmins  has  been  done  in  commim  with  all  other  delinouents  of  the  eountiy* 
I  apprehend,  the  obvious  absurdil^  of  the  law  itself,  ana  the  imposiU>iU<y  ol 
reconciling  it  with  our  notions  of  justice,  induced  its  abolition.  If,  then,  a  law 
can  be  repealed  from  its  inconsunancy  with  reason,  the  same  ai^menta 
exist  in  a  stronger  degree  against  an  inhuman,  barbarous,  and  anjuat  titetem, 
.  Convinced  t^  no  bad  consequenees  could  possibly  result  firom  the  aboli- 
tion of  anugamanum,  I  submit  me  propriety  ot  making,  t^  legal  enactment^ 
the.  attendants  of  such  asseqablies  accomplices  in  the  murder.  It  might  be 
introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  Section  KXXIV.  Regulation  Vll.  of  180i. 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  form  themiselves  bto  an  asaeikw 
bly,  for  the  purpose  of  <*  aiding,  assisting,  or  witnessing  anunmaauBi,  thegr 
shall  be  considered  as  accomplices  ia  the  murder,  and  dealt  wiUi  a^ 
cordingly." 

Am  we  have  before  observed  in  «  preceding pa(e,  we^o  not  wiali 
to  prese  any  one  subject  with  mmeceaaary  loree  on  the  atttptioa 
of  our  ree4er8»  eten  though  it  be  that  in  which  we  leel  the  moat 
iotense  interesU— We  deeire  to  win  them  over  to  tbe  caiM  0vm 
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of  humanity,  or  at  least  suph  of  them  as  cannot  be  enlisted  in  it 
by  mere  earnestness  of  aji^peal  to  their  reason  or  their  feelings.*^ 
We  therefore  select  this  as  a  halting  place  in  our  way ;  and  re- 
questing them  to  peruse  again,  and  consider  attentively,  the  opi- 
nions {^anced  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  cited  above,  we  pass 
onward  to  a  lighter  topic^  under  the  promise,  however,  that  as  we 
have  not  dwelt  so  long  on  this  as  to  become  tiresome  (at  least  we 
hope  this  is  the  case)  in  the  present  instance,  we  shall  embrace  an 
early  opportunity  of  returning  to  it  at  a  future  period. 


THB  SPIRIT  OF  BNTBRPRISB« 

Thx  love  of  wealth  and  power  is  common  to  man,  but  the  love  of 
enterprise  is  not  so  universal.  The  former  requires  many  sacri- 
ficesy  but  tlie  latter  is  esqxMcd  to  greater  dangers.  To  be  rich,  a 
man  must  be  industrious,  prudent,  and  persevering;  but  to  be 
enterprising,  he  should  unite  to  these  qualities  commanding  talent 
and  invincible  courage. 

The  desire  of  weddi  springs  from  our  conviction  of  its  import- 
ance in  procuring  for  us  necessaries  and  comforts,  and  from  the 
complacency  we  feel  in  being  the  objects  of  respect,  admiration, 
and  even  of  envy  in  others.  But  the  love  of  enterprise  is  superior 
to  these  motives^  inasmuch  as  it  calmly  contemplates  toil,  privation^ 
and  suffering,  when  viewed  in  the  rugged  paths  of  duty  or  of 
honour.  This  distinction  in  the  pursuits  of  mankind  arises  from 
three  particular  causes:  the  love  of  present  enjoyment;  the  dif- 
ference in  the  talents  and  energies  of  individuals ;  and  the  Tpre» 
vailing  errcr  of  regarding  human  life  as  the  end,  rather  than  the 
commencement  of  existence. 

The  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  so  visible  in  the  world,  is  to  be 
referred  not  only  to  the  force  of  the  senses  and  passions^  but  to  the 
variety  of  characters  men  are  bom  to  fill  in  society,  the  ties  of 
connexion,  and  the  powerful  force  of  example.  From  youth  to 
age  such  a  rapid  succession  of  events,  replet^  with  novelty  and 
interest,  happen  to  every  individual,  as  wholly  to  engross  his  at- 
tention, his  sympathies  and  exertions. 

The  school-boy  looks  forward  to  gay  and  highly  coloured  plea- 
sures in  after  life,  and  sighs  for  his  release ;  the  youth  is  impatient 
of  paternal  restraint;  the  young  man  enters  ardently  on  life,  with 
Us  sjrmpathies  and  flings  let  loose  upon  the  world,  with  much  to 
admire,  to  love,  and  to  hope  for;  his  pride  is  fanned  into  fervour 
by  the  competition  and  consequence  of  his  associates ;  he  pants 
for  the  respect  he  sees  shown  to  more  age  and  experience,  and 
is  hurried  on  with  impetuosity  in  the  current  of  human  afihirs^ 
pursuing  a  vain  and  fancied  self-importance.  The  high  interest 
which  is  attached  to  this  state  of  feeling,  with  the  love  of  localized 
scenes  that  strongly  fastens  on  the  mind^  too  frequently  contract 
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the  sjpfaere  of  exertion  witliin  the  ttmits  of  a  narrow  and  unva* 
ryiug  circle. 

llbe  paltry  engagements  of  sectdar  occupation^  the  enurements 
of  increasing  wealthy  the  unworthy  pleasures  and  security  of 
private  life,  and  the  enfeebling  influence  of  particular  connexions, 
envelop  the  noble  energies  of  the  human  mind  in  the  mazy  net 
which  they  gradually  weave  over  them ;  preventing  all  exertion, 
diough  not  oDscuring  the  duties  and  honours  which  lie  before  them. 
The  attractions  and  warm  affections  of  the  domestic  circle  also 
impose  a  powerful  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  aspire 
after  enterprise.  For  supposing  a  man  to  be  master  of  himself^ 
and  of  his  own  heart,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  him  to  sooth  the 
anxieties  of  those  whose  happiness  hangs  on  his  good  fortune,  and 
would  be  blighted  by  his  reverses.  Nor  is  every  man  in  a  situation 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  a  family,  which  is  either  separated 
by  distance,  or  following  the  track  of  his  adventures.  But  this  is 
a  consideration  of  more  moment  than  any  other  that  ought  to 
check  the  career  of  the  honourably  ambitious.  Where  there  is 
nobility  of  soul  and  temper  of  mind  adequate  to  an  heroic  exploit^ 
there  will  usually  be  found  some  circumstances  to  fevour  the  ar- 
rangements, and  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  a  family;  and 
where  one  man  is  detened  from  a  great  undertaking  by  consi« 
derations  of  this  nature,  there  are  hundreds  who  hte  ^aken  from 
their  first  resolution  by  an  apprehension  of  the  dangers  that  awut 
them. 

But  independent  of  the  various  circumstances  of  a  relative 
nature,  which  damp  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  personal  quali* 
ficadons  of  few  men  capacitate  them  for  its  exercise.  There  is 
too  frequently  an  absence  of  genius  and  courage ;  or  where  these 
exist,  knowledge  and  perseverance  are  often  wanting.  The  com-, 
binations  necessary  to  an  enterprising  character  must  result  from 
a  firm  and  resolute  temper,  hardened  habits  of  life,  and  a  phi- 
losophical tone  of  reflection.  There  will  be  in  such  an  indi- 
vidual a  penetrating  mind,  buoyant  with  hope,  but  not  liable  to 
be  depressed  by  reverses ;  a  daring  and  resolute  spirit,  made  con- 
fident by  an  innate  conviction  of  its  own  good  fortune ;  a  sobriety 
of  judgment,  that  is  ever  alive  to  danger,  and  not  at  a  loss  for 
expedients ;  and,  above  all,  an  invincible  ardour,  that  never  tires, 
but  supports  even  in  the  extreme  hour  of  peril.  Such  were  the 
characters  of  Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar.  Both  were  impelled 
by  dauntless  courage,  and  an  internal  assurance  that  all  their 
undertakings  would  succeed.  The  result  was  usually  gratifying  to 
their  feelings  5  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  both  fit 
to  govern  the  countries  they  conquered.  For  thmigh  the  former 
wept  that  he  had  not  another  world  to  subdue,  and  the  latter 
used  to  say  with  Euripides,  ^^  that  if  right  and  justice  were  ever 
to  be  violated,  they  should  be  disregarded  only  for  the  sake  of 
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reigning/'  yet  it  ia  e  fact  thut  eeeh  hero  caitied  the  oeeAd  ana 
polite  arts  with  his  conquests,  and  extended  the  adrastagea  of 
eiviliaationi  commeree,  and  navigation  to  the  worid.  So  it  was 
with  Pompey  and  Napoleon,  in  wh^  ebaracters  there  is  a  strikii^ 
umilarity.  But  in  each  of  these  instanoes  thi4  self-confident 
assmrance  was  encouraged  to  an  extreme,  that  amounted  ahnast 
to  a  superstitious  impression,  and  blinded  their  sober  judgnenta. 
Both  these  heroes  were  exalted  to  the  highest  stations  by  tfaenr 
own  personal  enterprise  and  exertions.  Tht  former  bad  thrice 
trhmiphed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  by  his  oonqucets 
nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory.  At  last  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic ;  but  hit  ambition  and 
vain  confidence  in  the  auguries  with  which  he  was  flattered  by  the 
Haruq>ice6,  forced  him  on  to  his  ruin.  He  fled  to  Egypt  to  sedc 
refiige  with  a  prince,  whose  father  he  himself  had  before  proeeeted 
at  Rome*  But  there  he  was  betrayed  by  ingratitude  and  perfidy; 
sentenced  to  death,  murdered,  and  cast  on  the  Egyptian  strand  i 
and  afterwards  it  was  remarked  by  Valerius,  that  the  earth,  wfaidi 
was  not  sufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  place  at  last 
ht  his  grave.  The  career  of  Napoleon,  whkh  is  fi?esh  in  the 
memory  of  all  men,  is  replete  with  similitudes  to  that  of  Pompey^ 
His  rise  from  private  life )  his  astonishing  enterprise,  courage, 
and  perseverance ;  his  numerous  victories ;  and,  abow  all,  his- hat 
march  to  Paris  on  his  return  from  Elba,  will  fill  the  pages  of  his- 
tory when  other  events  of  this  age,  to  which  much  present  mtfr*. 
rest  is  attached^  shall  occupy  but  a  triffing  space,  w  be  for  ever 
obliterated  from  it*  His  subsequent  reverses^  and  final- misfor- 
tunes, excite  the  warmest  sympathies  q(  the  heart,  and  invest  his 
name  and  character  with  an  knperishable  greatness,  wineh  aU  hia 
previous  successes  feiled  to  bestow. 

Not  less  illustrative  of  the  dbtinguishiiig  traits  of  tiie  enteiw 
prising  character,  are  the  p^ormances  of  men  who  fill  humbler 
stations  in  society,  but  whose  views  are  ^iefly  confined  to  the 
particular  and  more  immediate  objects  iti  whidi  they  engage, 
instead  of  embracii^  tiiat  enlarged  sphere  of  action  wfaicli  was 
chosen  by  the  characters  before  quoted.  This  characteristic  de- 
velops itself  under  circumstances  so  numerous,  and  in  snch  end- 
less varieties,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  a  detail  of  them.  Tlie 
germe  or  fundamental  principle  of  action,  the  strong  natiiw  spirit, 
is  biassed  and  directed  by  the  particular  associations  of  individaab ; 
but  thongh  the  peculiar  mclinations  vary,  there  are  properties  in 
the  enterprising  character,  which  will  always  be  nM»e  er  kas 
common  to  all.  The  bold  conception,  the  innate  confidence  in 
personal  exertion,  the  daring  and  never-flagging  mirit,  and  the 
desire  of  distinction  will  ever  be  foimd  prevaihng.  Let  what  m«r 
ha(^n^  there  will  be  ^^  a  good  heart  /cramfatet'' — the  en^ 
and  not  the  xneans^  wiU  be  eontonplated.    To  such  a  mind  £f- 
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icttidet  appeal  k  a  dhninifllMd  Mpeot  The  coofidtilt  and  afivca* 
tarotts  q>irit  ii  eager  to  follow  Uie  tracing  lines  of  a  quick  and 
▼igoroiiB  conception )  and  the  mind  being  wrought  iq>  to  an  artUicial 
ami  ^mfatttiaBtic  oonfidenoe^  brings  powers  into  aetidn,  whioh 
fapidly  gain  grdund  on  the  obstacles  to  which  they  are  oppoML 
In  whatever  direction^  or  to  whatever  object^,  the  mUkd  may  be 
ledy  Aere  will  always  he  difficulties  to  meet)  smne  summit  to  gai% 
eonte  dep  A  to  penetrate^  some  gulf  to  pass,  some  barrier  to  break 
down,  or  some  labyrinth  to  unravel.  Thb  urduous^  the  heioio,  and 
the  penevering  undertakings^  are  those  grasped  at  by  the  enters 
prismg  charaeter.  Whether  we  contemplate  CofaunbiM,  ikying 
4>n}y  on  die  energies  and  suf^iorts  <rf  his  own  mind^  in  search  of  a 
new  worlds  or  Mungo  Parl^  penetrating  into  the  wilds  of  Africa^ 
or  the  bu^  metehfent  in  his  incessant  and  persevering  quest  of 
wealth,  or  the  architect  designing  and  superintending  the  erectkm 
of  a  vast  and  suMime  pile  of  buildings  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his 
VM  astronomioal  discoveries^  or  Hcmier,  or  Milton,  in  the  slow 
production  of  their  inimitabte  epics,  or,  lastly,  the  moral  philo** 
sopher,  in  his  boundless  and  eternal  researches  into  the  propeities 
of  the  human  mind,  we  behold  essentially  the  same  strong  desire, 
or  irst  aaovii^  impulse,  whidb  impeb  the  individual  to  leave  the 
monotonous  line  of  vulgar  occupation^  an4  enter  the  more  arduoua 
Sf^ere  of  action,  which  is  reserved  ontyfar  spirited,  higVmittded, 
and  inttilectaal  mem 

'  The  motives  to  enterprise  may  be  drmvn  from  the  nature  of  our 
personal  and  relative  characters  in  society,  and  the  circumstance 
to  which  we  are  liable  in  life.  All  men  have  duties  to  perform 
eommensurato  with  their  peculiar  powers.  It  is  not  the  duQr  of 
Sfvery  man  to  be  engaged  in  active  exertion  $  but  it  is  Us  <hty  to 
do  the  b$8t  which  his  relative  station  and  talents  will  admit  of.  It 
is  not  his  duty  to  spend  his  davs  in  the  listless  and  beaten  paths  of 
woriAilisss  mid  mere  personal  gratification,  whilst  he  mi|y  benefit 
his  fiiends  and  his  country,  and  improve  his  moral  character  and 
general  condition,  by  laudable  and  persevering  enterprise.  Indeed, 
to  do  a  something  that  shall-  distingmsh  Mm  from  the  mere 
herd  of  mankind,  who  are  governed  more  by  their  senses  than 
their  reason,  has  been  the  aidland  effort  of  eveiy  man  of  renowned 
genius  or  virtue  in  alLag^  ^ 

To  save  his  nameand  his  memory  from  oblivion  in  the  nalnds  of 
his  children's  children,  and  of  good  men,  is  surely  a  praiseworthy 
and  honourable  feding ;  that  amidst  the  innumerable  barks  which 
are  hurried  along  the  broad  .eaq^anse  of  this  world's  element,  his 
little  vessd  may  appear  more  conspicuous  than*  some,  that  her 
keel  and  ballast  may  keep  her  erect,  her  sails  be  on  the  fiill  swell, 
and  her  colours  be  kn^wn  said  distinguidied. .  There  is  naught  to 
deter  men  from  a  course  so  honourable,  and  so  suitable  t^  their 
natnre^  but  an  apprehension  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
lie  bsfote  ihem.    Yet-boir  ini^iiftcfBt  an^unwoftby  of  thought 
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are  theie,  when  compared  to  the  sniFeriiiga  and  harddiips  of  a 
fpeat  part  of  our  species,  and  the  ilk  to  which  human  natare  is 
Subjected  in  every  situation  of  life  I  If  we  contemplate  the  con* 
dition  of  the  many  millions  of  men,  who  are  groaning  beneath  the 
chains  of  despotism  and  superstition,  and  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  to  wluch  they  are  exposed ;  if  we  consider  the  horrors  of 
the  heathen  and  savage  wc^ld ;  the  Hindoos  immolated  before 
their  idols,  or  sacrificing  their  rick  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ; 
the  New  Zealander  in  his  terrific  warfure;  or  the  fierocious  Can- 
nibal in  his  inhuman  feast— *we  shall  blush  at  the  idea  of  being 
intimidated  firom  the  most*  heroic  course  that  either  our  interest  or 
duty  may  proii^t  us  to  attempt.  But  whai  we  reflect  also  on  the 
insecuD^  of  our  condition  under  the  most  simple  and  coBsnoa 
puxsuila;  the  attacks  of  disease^  the  uncertainty  of  hfe,  the  trea- 
chery of  supposed  friends^  and  the  wbimds  that  injustice  and 
jealousy  inflict  on  our  peace^  we  must  view  the  field  of  enterprise 
as  the  proper  sphere  of  man,  rather  than  as  a  ^oomy  and  dan- 
gerous wild,  llie  excitement  and  ardour  of  an  active  mind  will 
also  best  fortify  us  against  the  calamities  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed ;  and  to  feel  we  are  doing  our  duty  whilst  in  the  seardi  of 
science,  or  wealth,  or  honourable  fame,  Mill  invest  our  minds  with 
a  calm  and  dignified  composure,  that  will  accompany  us  through 
every  toil,  and  shed  a  soothing  satisfaction  on  our  hearts,  whether 
we  may  be  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  or  Polar  climes,  or  wandering 
in  inhospitable  regions,  or  tossed  on  ungdvemaUe  seas.  Added  to 
this,  thm  will  be  the  satis£sction  arising  firom  a  retreapeetive  view 
^f  our  course,  the  delist  of  disappointing  the  presages  of  our 
enemies,  the  high  bounding  hopes  of  ccmsummating  the  objepts 
we  m«y  have  in  view^  and  the  cheering  sunshine  which  precedes 
success :  these  will  confirm  and  establish  our  eflforts,  renew  our 
spirits,  and  give  increasing  strength  to  our  characters^  tiU  we  are 
eventually  conducted  to  the  haven  of  a  proud  and  honourable 
ifepose.  , 

,  .  THB  SWALLOW.— A.  SONKBT. 

•     •      THfiftE'sstirriiigiAtheearth— the  early  mora 
Peeps  from  b^od  a  wanner  cloud— the  wind 

Pipes  sofbr — and  afield  the  rustic  hind .  .    .    : 
Hiep  aiQcfng  clipgiog  clods  and  peepiog  corn ; 
And  all  the  village;  as  if  Spring  were  horn 

Afresh,  do  gossip  'neath  their  dripping  eaves ; 

When  lo !  the  swallow's  wing  the  ether  cleaves, 
From  the  warm  south  on  winnowing  breezes  borne. ' 

Flite,  A6n,  for  thse,  sweet  bird,  benimly  weaves 
t  A  purer  bliss  than  does  aught  else  befiin ; 

For  thou  dost  twitter  aye  thfough  smnmer  leaves, 
Or  bask  in  sunshiiie  <m  the  mossy  wall. 

What  time  tl^  bret|uen  cold  of  life  bsratm,  '      ^ 

Or'5tuM  tbewwft  of  wintry  waterf^,       .  BtQW.   . 
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JE66ATa  ON  THE  BIStlNOUlSHINQ  aHARACTBRISTICS  OF   TUB 
P&INCIPAI.  GOVBRNMSKTS   OF  ASIA* 

No,  4.— CAina. 

In  making  ounelvetf  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  various 
nations^  we  liow  and  then  meet  with  singularities  that  excite  our 
surprise,  and  lead  us  to  think  deeply  upon  the  ciWBes  which  pro^ 
dueed  them.  It  is  common  to  say,  that  man  is  the  same  in  all 
liges  and  countries,  and  only  changes  ill  appearance }  but  it  re* 
mains  for  te  to  inquire  how  fkr  he  is  made  up  of  appearances^ 
and  what  is  that  distinct  nature,  whieh>  assuming  the  mask  of 
«f  ery  accideikt,  is  not  modified  by  any,  Man,  abstracted  from  all 
relation,  is  a  naked  savi^e,  possessed  by  one  or  two  passions  at 
most.  Every  thing  which  we  observe  in  the  refined  individual^ 
beyond  thes^  jimssion^,  is  the  gradual  work  of  circumstances,  en- 
graMng  upon  a  sim{rfe  and  rough  slock  the  buds  of  new  passions^ 
hopea,  and  attributes.  The  mode  in  which  he  shall  acquire  and 
enjoy  tbese,  Is  regulated  by  the  form  of  government  chosen  by  hia 
trib^  or  nation ;  and  thus  it  is  that  politics  shape  and  fashion  the 
intelleets  and  habits  of  men. 

The  Chinese  have  grown  into  a  great  nation  under  the  influence 
of  v^ry  peculiar  principles  and  accidents ;  and  if  they  are  superior 
in  iliany  tespects  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  Asia,  we  jnust  look 
for  the  causes  of  this  superiority  rather  in  the  latter  than  the  for* 
men'  It  was  a  thing  very  usual,  in  antiquity,  to  enlarge  notions 
general  in  domestic  life,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a  state  in  the 
first  msu9  of  its  formation :  and  thi»  proceeding  was  natural  and 
inevitable  in  very  eariy  ag^  before  man's  intellect,  by  the  aid  of 
retrospection  and  comparison,  had  towered  above  the  pressing 
calls  of  his  individual  situation  }  but  it  was  found  in  the  course  of 
time,  diat  «omd  ideas,  like  some  frmts,  are  only  fit  to  be  used  a& 
they  are  gi^thered,  and  not  only  do  not  become  better,  but  will  not, 
keep.  Among  these  are  the  notions  which,  in  various  ages,  have 
prevailed  very  widely,  about  an  imagina,ry  paternal  government^ 
constituting  the  chiet  of  the  nation  its  father,  and  the  numeroua 
members  of  the  state  bis  children.  It  is  very  certain,  however^ 
that  few  fathers  know  how  to  govern  their  children  with  wisdom, 
and  integrity;  more  especially  in  those  stages  of  society  in  which 
their  conduct  could  have  been  proposed  as  a  model  for  a  state. 
Bot  it  has  ever  been  the  vice  of  statesmen  and  legislators  to  look 
more  to  thf  actual  than  the  possible,  to  what  they  have  seen  prac*, 
tised,  than  to  that  at  which  they  can  arrive  only  by  high  speculation 
and  experiment.  Even  in  established  governments,  we  observe 
those,  who  are  mpst  conveiBant  with  the  frame  and  habit  of  exist- 
ing thii^,.  to  be  of  all  men  the  least  given  to  imagine  improve* 
QieptS'i:  4bey  )9qH  upon  government  j«  a  wheel,  whose  motion  and. 
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course  can  never  be  accelerated  or  rendered  less  destructive ;  and 
consequently  rather  suffer  it  to  impel  them^  than  endeavour  to 
carry  it  into  a  new  line.  It  is^  therefore,  left  for  authors  to  inquire 
what  is  best,  and  how  far  the  several  institutioniB,  which  at  various 
times  have  been  invented  by  men,  still  remain  from  the  perfection 
of  government* 

The  question,  with  respect  to  the  govemmtnt  of  China,  is^  whe- 
ther it  be  a  limited  mottftrehy,  or  a  mere  despotism ;  for  vMy 
great  writers  differ  on  this  suliject,  some  affirming  the  fom^r,  and 
others  the  lattef^  to  be  the  case.  But  a  temperate  monarohy  is 
that  government  in  which  certain  laws  restrain  the  wiU  of  the  9ch 
vereign ;  and  a  despotism  is  that  in  which  the  tnonaroh  expert^ 
ences  no  efifeetnal  ControL  By  looking  at  the  inttitutiDns  of 
China,  in  operation,  we  shall  see  to  which  of  these  species  of  rale 
thev  are  to  be  referred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  understand  through  what 
principle  die  mandates  of  the  Chinese  govemraait  are  carried 
into  effect ;  whether  il  be  simple  or  compounded ;  and  wheA«p 
tending  to  degrade  or  ennoble  the  mihds  of  the  peofde.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  upon  all  occasions,  in  which 
foreigners  have  had  to  do  with  the  Chinese,  no  mention  has  e^^e» 
been  made  of  what  the  laws  forbade  or  requbed,  but  only  what 
was  the  Emperor's  wilL  Now,  if  in  any  nation  there  «xist  Iswv 
and  some  show  of  liberty,  it  is  commonly  their  first  wish  to  ka-- 
press  a  conviction  of  it  upon  all  other  people  |  becamae  it  ia  hi* 
herent  in  human  nature  to  attach  mote  dign^  to  het  agencyy 
than  to  the  constraint  of  tutelage.  But  the  Qiinese,  ar  wdl  be- 
fore as  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mantchoux,  have  ever 
entertained  the  loftiest  ideas  of  royalty)  the  Bmpen>r's  word  is 
law ;  it  carries  fear,  and  produces  obedience,  even  to  the  remoCeat 
pro^ces  of  the  empire.  The  pei^latmg  mandarins  tremble  «t 
the  very  shadow  of  uie  imperial  sceptre,  ai^  place  their  whtole  bopel 
of  impunity  in  the  number  and  value  of  their  presents.  IWtlire, 
confiscation,  and  death,  are  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  tfie  Chinese, 
overbalancing  every  thing  but  the  insatiable  thirst  of  gsdn.  Fest, 
therefore,  and  avarice  are  the  ruling  passions  of  ttieir  minds }  A^ 
scarcely  dare  to  rob,  but  they  are  expert  at  cheating,  at  ettorCfai^ 
presents.  The  manner  in  which  crimes  are  punished  in  China,  as 
well  as  the  principle  upon  which  punishment  is  regulated,  is  m 
proof  that  fear  is  the  active  instrument  which  produces  obedtenee. 
Various  criterions  have  been  adopted  by  different  wvitersy  by 
which  to  judge  of  die  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  th^  severtd^^M-: 
tions  of  the  worid ;  but  none  seems  more  suited  to  the  native  of 
things,  than  tlie  degree  of  care  with  \rhich  the  life  of  the  dtijsan 
or  subject  is  preser^  by  each  respeethre  people.  In  sotoie  states^ 
the  laws  appear  to  consider  num  in  the  abstract,  or  as  fanning 
one  body,  whose  rights,  if  any  individual  QMQber  of  fkt  oMaHnitti^ 
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ftttadij  h«  18  iaitandy  severed  from  tkemaii  and  dev^ 
tiott.  But  such  legidation  is  fbiinded  on  metsphyueal  subdety,  and 
operates  for  the  good  of  an  imaginary  being,  which  it  calls  the 
State^  in  contradistinction  to  die  iadividnal  men  composing  that 
state.  Again,  arUtrary  crimes  have  been  raised  to  an  equaHty  in 
guilt,  widi  such  as  really  make  against  society ;  crimes  against 
property,  against  rights  of  particukr  persons,  against  opinions, 
have  been  confounded  with,  those  committed  i^ainst  the  lires  (^ 
the  citizens.  In  China,  it  is  a  crime,  punishable  with  death,  to  dis« 
pute  the  antiquity  of  die  emfttre,  to  wear  a  yellow  coat  wkh  five- 
clawed  dragons  on  it,  and,  frequently,  to  give  aidvice  to  the  Empeix^r* 
Property,  also,  is  valued  more  than  human  life  j  which  is  the  case 
in  nUL  despotic  countries,  and  such  as  are  veif;ing  towards  despo- 
tism. In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  the  life  of  die  citizen 
was  saoied  on  alnK>8t  all  oecasionst,  became  a  portion  of  the  sore* 
vaignty  virtually  resided  in  hii.  p^von ;  but  his  property  was  mudi 
less  secure,  because  nature^  and  the  wisdom  that  follows  nature, 
attach  much  lesd  importanee  to  wealth  than  to  its  possessor* 
There  is  as  much  ignorance  as  selfishness  in  the  prcmioters  of  sen-' 
guinary  defences  of  property ;  because  men  naturally  crave  those 
things  to  which  they  perceive  much  importance  attached,  and 
will  risk  anything  to  obtain  them.  In  a  tyranny,  however,  nei- 
ther wealth  nor  virtue  is  the  thing  most  in  request,  but  a  certain 
pliability  of  disposition,  united  to  plausible  manners,  and  a  certaki 
shrewdness  of  intellect,  which  passes  for  merit.  This  the  go^m-^ 
ment  is  careftd  to  seek  out  and  rcMntrd.  Honours  and  titles  are 
dislcibiited  in  China  uppn  this  principle ;  and  the  government, 
moreover,  has  the  additional  policy  to  confine  whatever  title  it 
confers  to  the  individual,  never  making  anything^  hereditary  in  » 
family^  lest  an  order  of  m^iUry  might  grow  up,  and  become  a 
powerful  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative* 
Wherever  there  exists  a  monarch  without  h^editary  nobles,  he  is 
inevitably  despotic^  for  the  distribution  of  honows  will  always 
keep  chiuned  to  his  footstool  all  the  base  aspirants  after  titles, 
vrbo  will  at  every  moment  be  ready  to  execute  the  most  iniquitous 
plans  he  can  devis^  provided  there  be  a  hope  of  fresh  distinction. 
Hie  Emperor  of  China  may  likewise  take  away  any  tide  con- 
ferred, as  well  as  the  life  of  its  possessor,  if  it  should  be  judged 
esq^dient.  The  princes  of  the  blood  only  are  exempted  from  ar- 
bitrary punishment;  it  being  ordained  that  they  cannot  be  put  to^ 
deodi  without  triaL  But  as  the  £niperor  iwminatei  their  jiu^es, 
his  will  is  still  absolute  law.  As  to  nonour^  in  the  sense  in  which 
'Earopema^  understand- the  word,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  China; 
'^  for  I  have  no  conception,''  says  Montesquieu,  ^  of  die  honour  of 

Krsons  who  are  caned  for  every  Kttle  offence ;"  and  according  ta 
ihidde,  it  is  the  canb  (bftton)  which  governs  China. 
In  oiar  sk/stcbes  of  the  Asiatic  governments^  we  may  seem  to 
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coufme  our  view«  too  much  to  what  concerns  ntaniiers;  but  in 
such  governments  manners  are  every  thing,  for,  properly  speak-* 
ing,  there  are  no  laws.  Government  seems  to  be  a  certain  col- 
lection of  principles  :  laws  the  means  by  which  those  principles 
operate.  Now,  laws  are  influenced  by  manners  and  national 
character ;  and^  therefore,  the  administration  of  the  government 
depends  greatly,  in  all  countries,  upon  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  people.  But  under  an  absolute  monarch  there  being  no  real 
laws,  we  must  have  recourse  to  manners  and  customs  chiefly,  if 
we  would  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  do- 
minion. 

The  manners  of  the  Chinese  are  said  to  be  polished  and  refined 
in  a  very  high  degree,  and  every  thing  seems  to  go  on  according 
to  etiquette  and  received  rule.  They  are  enclosed  by  an  impene- 
trable code  of  eeremonies,  which  is  never  on  any  occasion  to  be 
broken  through :  they  walk,  they  speak,  they  live  by  established 
custom  and  authorized  practice.  This  has  been  brought  forward 
in  their  favour.  But  however  it  may  make  for  them  in  other 
respects^  it  &ays  nothing  in  favour  of  their  government ;  for  al- 
though politeness  be  a  very  good  thing  in  itself,  and  admired  much 
by  those  who  understand  little  eke,  it  seldom  shows  itself  in  the 
stiff  gilded  robes  of  ceremony,  imti)  a  great  deal  of  the  first  zest 
of  liberty  has  evaporated  away.  Among  the  million  slaves  of 
imaginary  politeness  there  is  not  one  free  man,  not  one  who 
knows  that  it  is  a  sleeping  potion  administered  by  tyranny  to  the 
political  conscittice.  No  man  need  despiur  of  enslaving  a  cere- 
moniously polite  nation;  for  it  is  corrupt,  and  incapable  of  free- 
dom. The  reason  is,  ^at  this  kind  of  politeness  destroys  that 
facility  of  intercourse,  and  full  development  of  views,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  For  when  every  man 
piques  lumself  upon  his  rank  or  personal  consequence,  the  result 
is,  that  all  avoid  those  who  cultivate  ancient  candour,  and  that 
rough  neglect  of  trifling  observances  which  marks  ages  of  freedom' 
and  virtue;  and  from  such  avoidance  flow  a  general  selfishness 
and  secret  insulation  of  heart ;  men  confine  their  hopes  to  their 
own  concerns,  and  feel  themselves  distinct  from  the  state  and 
from  each  other.  There  is  a  wearisomeness  arising  from  exceasive 
formality  which  causes  men  to  look  upon  each  other  with  a  secret 
contempt^  and  while  it  is  possible  they  entertain  great  views,  and 
only  await  the  bold  co-operation  of  a  few  who  think  like  them- 
selves to  carry  them  into  effect,  the  cold  aspect  of  all  they  meet,, 
affected  also  by  themselves,  keeps  back  all  confidence,  and  they 
live  on  and  die  with  the  noblest  enterprises  lying  in  embryo  about 
their  hearts.  This  is  imiformly  the  case  in  China,  unless  on  oc- 
casions of  famine  and  other  national  calamities  $  for  then  suffer-^ 
ing,  intense  and  almost  universal,  speedily  bursts  the  chains  of 
politeness  3  the  people  collet  together,  and  jmpartii^  their  feel- 
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mg&,  and  bewailing  the  comtnon  misfortiine,  forget  their  habitttai 
reverence  for  rank^  and  distrust  of  each  other ;  they  elect  a  chief 
to  conduct  their  plans  of  plunder,  and,  if  successful  in  these, 
march  to  the  capital,  and  place  the  adventurer  on  the  throne. 
There  have  been  twenty-two  complete  revolutions  of  this  kind, 
besides  innumerable  smaller  ones  and  unsuccessful  attempts. 
These  frecju^nt  revolutions,  always  cruel  and  destructive,  are 
among  the  most  intelligible  proofs  of  the  badness  and  imbecility 
of  the  Chinese  government.  The  missionaries  and  other  tra- 
vellers in  China,  who  honestly  judge  of  things  by  their  outward 
faces,  have  made  very  magnificent  eulogies  on  the  beneficence  of 
the  emperors  when  a  famine  breaks  out  in  any  province  of  the 
empire.  They  tell  us  that  upon  such  occasions  it  is  customary  for 
these  fathers  of  their  country  to  remit  all  the  taxes  of  such  pro* 
vince,  and,  if  need  be,  to  send  immense  quantities  of  rice  and  other 
provisions  to  the  sufferers.  But  what  then  ?  Have  they  not  been 
taught  by  experience  that  famine  is  a  deaf  monster,  who  knows 
no  respect  of  persons,  who  will  drag  the  "  celestial  monarch"  from 
his  throne  with  as  little  compunction  as  he  himself  would  give  the 
bastinado  to  a  miserable  culprit?  Doubtless  the  emperors  of 
China  have  policy  enough  to  know  also,  that  the  reputation  of 
humanity  is  advantageous  to  a  monarch;  that  it  is  easily  pyr- 
chased ;  and  that,  when  obtained,  he  may  commit  ten  thousand 
cruelties  under  the  wings  of  this  virtue,  which  cover  *^  a  multi- 
tude of  sins." 

But  the  emperors  of  this  vast  coimtry  have  the  usual  supporter 
of  tyrants  to  depend  upon — the  ignorance  of  their  subjects.  It 
was  at  one  time  quite  fashionable  in  Euro(5e  (o  attribute  all  know- 
ledge and  all  perfection  to  the  Chinese,  and  to  consider  their  go- 
vernment as  Uie  model  of  a  complete  monarchy.  Voltaire  did 
much  by  his  moral  enthusiasm  to  give  credit  and  extent  to  this 
delusion ;  but  Montesquieu  (in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  a 
better  politician  than  Voltaire)  saw  even  then  that  all  such  ro- 
mantic notions  were  groundless,  that  China  was  nothing  more  than  a 
half-civilized  despotbm,  and  that  knowledge  had  not  reached  any- 
thing Kke  maturity  in  that  coimtry,  any  more  than  the  art  of  go- 
vernment. But  let  us  hear  Voltaire :  "  The  human  mind  cannot 
conceive  a  better  government  than  that  in  which  every  thing  is  de- 
cided by  great  tribmials,  subordinate  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
whose  members  are  received  only  after  the  most  severe  exami- 
nation." "  Now,  if  there  ever  was  a  state  in  which  the  lives, 
property,  and  honour  of  men  were  protected  by  the  laws,  it  is  the 
empire  of  China."  ^^  The  general  laws  emanate  from  the  em- 
peror; but  by  the  constitution  of  the  government,  he  can  do 
nothing  without  having  consulted  men  learned  in  the  laws,  and 
elected  by  ballot."  "  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  government  that 
the  monarch  should  exercise  an  arbitrary  power,"    To  this  we  will 
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ttot  oppose  the  opinion  of  MMteiqidiQ.  u  oft  <u6h  m  iti^ect  hft 
ought  not  to  haV6  more  authority  than  hb  opponent  $  but  wd  trill 
quote  the  Words  of  De  Chiignes  the  Younger,*  who  spent  many 
years  in  the  country,  and  who  appears  to  have  understood  aa  well 
at  least  bA  any  preceding  traveller,  the  nature  of  the  government 
and  laws  of  the  country.    He  returned  from  China  in  1801. 

"  The  emperor  has  the  power  to  abroffate  the  established  Jaws, 
and  to  enact  what  new  ones  he  pleases.  *'  If  any  bold  censors 
have  dared  to  condemn  his  conduct,  exile  or  death  has  quickly 
silenced  them/'  ^'  Dispenser  of  all  honours,  he  creates  or  breaks 
the  mandarins  at  his  pleasure/'  Here  we  have  a  proof  that  in  fact 
the  power  of  the  '^  celestial  emperor''  is  altogether  unlimited,  and 
that  the  *^  constitution  of  government"  which  controlled  his  actions 
was  nothing  but  a  chimera.  But  are  not  the  Chinese  a  learned 
people  ?  are  not  the  mandarins  men  of  letters  ? — Yes.  How  then 
does  the  emperor  found  his  power  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  sub- 
jects ?  or,  if  such  is  not  the  case,  how  do  we  reconcile  the  contra* 
dictions  of  knowledge  and  tyranny  subsisting  together,  and  seeming 
rather  to  promote  than  weaken  each  other  ?  Upon  the  solution 
of  this  seeming  enigma  depends  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
government  and  society  of  China. 

It  seems  that  knowledge  in  general  has  not  a  necessary  connexion 
with  liberty  $  for,  as  well  as  all  other  things,  it  maybe  divided  into 
that  which  is  genuine,  fertile  in  wisdom^  inductive  of  virtue ;  and 
that  which  is  artificial,  noisy,  affected,  frivolous,  and  employed  in 
arts  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  It  was  scepticism  influencing  every 
operation  of  the  mind  which  kept  the  Greeks  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  experiment  and  suspicion  of  power.  They  had  few  prejudices, 
because  they  had  few  positive  opinions.  When  once  the  sciences 
have  become  emancipated  firom  scepticism,  they  grow  stationary. 
There  is  no  progression  where  there  is  no  doubt  j  for  there  is  none 
but  a  madman  who  would  go  in  search  of  a  better  dwelling,  when 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  already  possessed  the  best  in  the  Uni- 
verse. rVeedom  propagates ,  freedom,  as  despotism  perpetuatea 
despotism.  For  where  men  are  free  to  propose  their  doubts,  the 
mind  will  never  rest  satisfied  with  imperfection,  but  evincing  its 
dissatisfaction,  go  on  to  imagine  and  seek  after  a  better  state  of 
things.  In  antiquity  every  thing  liberal  in  arts  and  knowledge 
had  some  open  or  secret  reference  to  government  5  and  musicians,' 
teachers  of  the  belled  lettres,  were  versed  in  the  orcana  imperii, 
and  imbued  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  maxims  of  state.  The 
dissatisfied  and  projecting  disposition  of  the  Greeks  has  been  enu- 
merated by  modem  sagacity  among  their  imperfections :  but  the 
Greekd  wefe  restltos  becau^  they  saw  that  they  were  far  firom 
having  reached  the  perfection  which  they  were  able  to  conceive j 

*  8tm  0^  tke  Hiiwrlaa  of  tlie  Huns. 
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whareai  barbomut  and  ignorant  nations  are  tranquil  and  aatiaiied, 
because  they  can  conceive  no  perfection  that  they  have  not  rf»ached. 
The  spirit  of  the  infinite  number  of  books  which  ancient  Greece 
gave  birth  to  on  the  art  of  governments  illustratesi  in  a  striking 
manner^  the  difference  between  the  character  of  a  free  and  an 
enslaved  people*  The  Creeks  inquired  earnestly  and  seriously 
what  was  Hit  best  model  of  a  state ;  the  o^ers^  on  the  contrary, 
suppose  the  question  decided^  and  write  in  praise  of  whatever  go* 
yemment  they  may  happen  to  live  under.  "  May  the  king  live  for 
ever !"  exclaims  the  Persian*  **  May  the  shadow  of  the  celestial 
emperor  overcast  Uie  thrones  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  1"  says 
the  Chinese,  The  Greeks  (to  adapt  to  this  subject  a  beautiml 
expression  of  Plato)  always  held  themselves  free  to  steer  in  what^ 
ever  direction  they  might  bevcarried  by  the  stream  of  their  reason- 
ings; and  were  in  fact  the  only  people  that  ever  did  so.  They 
were  governed  by  reason ;  the  nomans  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate  i  modem  Buropean  states  by  prejudice  j  the  Ariaties  by 
force* 

With  regard  to  the  Chinese  in  particular,  they  know  no  other 
fbrm  of  government  than  monarchy}  and  an  anecdote,  given  with* 
out  reference  to  any  particular  theory  in  Nieuhoff'a  Travels,  in 
proof  of  this,  is  of  more  weight  tjian  a  thousand  Jesuitical 
fkelamationst 

^^  Next  morning  they  (the  Dutch  embassy)  were  visited  by  some 
lords  of  the  imperial  council.«"-In  regard  that  these  commissioners 
oottld  not  well  understand  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth,  because 
the  Tartars  a^id  Chinese  know  no  other  sort  of  government  than 
the  monarchical,  they  (the  Dutch)  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  the 
name  of  the  IVince  of  Orange,  as  if  they  had  been  sent  by  his 
Highness/' 

Here  we  have  the  extent,  as  regards  politics,  of  Chinese  know* 
ledge ;  they  are  not  able  even  to  conceive  a  free  state.  Their 
ideas  {h  reality  turn  entirely  upon  the  means  of  acquiring  petty 
power,  and  amassing  money;  and  the  greatest  mandarin  is  fre- 
quently flogged  like  a  slave  for  the  meanest  act  of  extortion.r— 
^^  ITieir  letters,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  ^^  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
are  merely  the  imnbols  of  ideas ;  their  popular  religion  was  im« 
ported  from  India  in  an  age  comparatively  modem;  and  their 
philosophy  seems  yet  in  so  rude  a  state  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
appellation ;  they  have  no  ancient  monujtnents ;  their  sciences  are 
wholly  exotie;  and  their  mechanical  arts  have  nothing  in  them 
oharacteristic  of  a  particular  family ;  nothing  which  any  set  of  men, 
in  a  countrv  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  might  not  have  dis-r 
covered  and  improved!  They  have,  indeed,  both  national  musie 
and  national  poetry,  and  both  of  them  beautiftdly  pathetic;  but 
at  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  as. works  oi  imagination, 
they  seem  (like  otbw  Aiiatics)  to  have  no  idea.'" 
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Is  this  the  picture  of  a  great  nation?  Do  ive  here  find  traees 
of  that  superior  people  which  Voltaire  and  others  imagined  tfie 
Chinese  to  have  been  ?  But  in  reality  it  would  be  irrational  to 
hope  for  exalted  knowledge  among  a  people  whose  every  idea 
bears  upon  it  the  superscription  of  authority^  and  descends  through 
the  strainers  of  the  court.  The  children  of  the  mandarins,  who 
are  sent  as  govemoi^  into  distant  provinces,  are  forcibly  detained 
at  Pekin,  to  be  educated  in  the  imperial  college;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which  are  there  instilled  into  them. 
But  in  all  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
keep  out  foreign  notions  as  it  would  keep  out  an  enemy;  and  for 
this  purpose,  strangers  entering  the  country  are  carefully  watched^ 
that  they  may  not  communicate  their  ideas  to  the  people. 

But  even  the  knowledge  which  is  permitted  to  circulate  in  China 
operates  as  some  restraint  ujpon  the  Emperor ;  for  when  Kamhi 
(the  Mantchou)  imprisoned  his  son,  whom  he  had  previously  de- 
signed for  his  successor,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  publish  main- 
festoes  in  all  the  Gazettes  of  the  empire,  laying  before  the  people 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  act  as  he  had  done.  The 
various  members  of  the  royal  family  of  China  are  not  treated, 
however,  in  the  barbarous'  manner  of  the  Persians  and  Turks ; 
for,  although  divested  of  all  authority,  they  are  not  only  permitted 
to  live,  and  to  preserve  their  eyes,  but  also  to  enjoy  a  splendid 
palace,  and  tolerably  extensive  revenues.  This  peculiarity  also  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  their  superior  civilization;  and  to  the  effect 
of  their  laws,  awkward  and  cumbrous  as  they  are  ;-^becaa8e, 
although  laws  may  be  bad,  they  are  still  better  than  the  casual 
caprices  of  a  tyrant.  It  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  give  to  laws 
their  due  effect  under  a  despotic  govemiiient  j  *'  for  that  which 
is  united  to  despotism  has  no  longer  any  distinct  power,''  any  more 
than  has  a  gentle  rivulet,  mingling  with  a  disturbed  river,  a  distinct 
and  self-directed  current. 

Notwithstanding,  the  mere  ritual  and  frame  of  the  Chineee 
monarchy  is  calculated  to  impose  at  first  upon  the  mind ;  its  as- 
sumption of  the  paternal  function — its  solemn  and  numerous  tri- 
bunals— its  ostensible  patronage  of  merits— its  frequent  and  exces- 
sive charities— its  apparently  virtuous,  or  rather  moral  exterior-— 
every  thing  seems  to  announce  a  system  of  humanity,  justice,  aaid 
wisdom. 

The  affairs  of  the  nation  are  intrusted  to  six*  grand  tribunals, 
or  sovereign  courts,  which  are  placed  over  all  tliose  in  the  empire. 
The  first  of  these  courts  watches  over  the  conduct  of  the  mandarins 
dispersed  in  the  various  governments  of  the  provinces ;  the  second 
directs  the  finances ;  the  third  superintends  the  rities  of  rdigkm, 
the  sciences,  and  the  arts;  the  fourth  has  the  management  of 

•  Twelve,  according  to  Vi«delou, 
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war;  die  fifth  presides  over  the  proceedings  in  the  criminal  law; 
and  the  sixth  has  the  superintendence  of  public  structures.  The 
results  of  all  affaire  decided  in  these  courts  are  commtnricated  to 
a  superior  tribunal.  There  are  besides  these  forty-four  inferior 
courts  in  Pekin  alone;  uid  every  mandarin  has  one  to  assist  him 
in  his  deliberations  in  the  different  provinces.  The  Emperor  is 
supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  whole  empire;  the  viceroy/  of 
the  province  over  which  he  presides ;'  and  the  mandarin^  of  his 
little  city  or  town.  Thus  we  have  a  country  whidi  b  goyernied 
entirely  by  fathers— but  it  must  be  allowed  they  are  somewhat 
severe  parents. 

From  various  causes,  however,  industry  is  promoted  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  by  this  government,  although  all  the  drudgery  of  com- 
mon labour,  seems  to  fall  exclusively  on  the  native  Chinese,  ever 
since  the  Mantchou  conquest.  Nieuhoff  observes,  that  the  Tar- 
tare'  boats  were  hauled  up  the  river  by  the  Chinese.  ^^  The|r  often 
slip,"  says  he,  ^^  into  narrow  paths,  and  are  drowned ;  and  if  any 
grow  faint  and  weary,  there  is  one  who  follows  and  never  leaves 
beating  them  till  they  go  on  or.die.^  The  mandarin  of  the  dis- 
trict visits  the  labourer  in  the  spring,  rewards  him  if  industrious^ 
assists  him  if  poor,  and  punishes  him  if  slothful.  A  son  who  is 
accused  by  his  father  is  punished  without  inquiry  or  appeal;  it  is 
thought  that  no  parent  would  prefer  a  false  accusation  against  his 
child.  .    . 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  China  is  not  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  assertion,  that  all  the  nations  of  Asia  are  en- 
slaved ;  for  by  force  or  intrigue  the  emperon  of  this  vast  country 
have  ever  maintained  the  most  absolute  power;  and  if  through  the 
natural  mildness  of  a  few  of  its  princes,  there  have  been  instances 
q{  the  sovereign  having  been  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sellors, we  ought  not  thence  to  infer  that  in  general  it  is  even  per- 
mitted to  represent  the  true  state  of  things  to  the  monarch.  In 
all  the  tribunals  he  has  a  spy  who  reports  to  him  in  secret  how 
and  at  whose  suggestion  any  particular  measure  has  been  adopted; 
and  as  every  one  present  is  aware  of  this  spy  being  among  them, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  interests  of  the  people,  who  have  no 
infiuence  in  preserving  their  stations  to  the  judges,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  the  Emperor,  at  whose  nod  they  rise  or 
fall.  This  consideration  should  have  taug^  those  polhicians  who 
have  written  of  China,  that  these  famous  ^bunab  were  rather  the 
instruments  than  the  checks  of  artiitrary  power;  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  writere  seem  content  to  follow  in  their  reasoning  vi^hat  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  cmsHtutum  of  a  government}  never  con- 
sidering that  these  vocabt^  m^igistraiiis  are  things  which  may 
be  mi^  to  suit  any  system  of  oppression.  We  learn  from 
Tacitus,  that  the  first  Roman  emperors  cunningly  permitted  the 
old  terms  of  liberty  to  remain,  even  after  every  vestige  of  real 
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frMdon  kftd  db^p^irttd*    In  other  ooimlrm,  tlM  Mme  tUn; 
bappeaa  in  other  wayi.    It  it  the  Wttt  thing  of  idl  to  know  ^ 

Eivm  kftmimj  of  a  slatt}  there  is  aceredj  enidee  comiawucated 
y  it*  The  tme  netiire  of  a  govtmmeiit  is  jiot  lo  mHch  to  be 
eenght  in  its  toCalitj,  when  the  eloee-riveted  perta,  like  a  eoit  of 
mrmam,  adhering  together^  eswlnde  the  eye  from  searching  ite 
faterior  t^^-w  must  eontemplate  it  in  history^  when  eech  pert  in 
•oceession  oones  in  contact  with  the  rude  grasp  of  cimmManeee, 
widi  the  fteree  blows  of  time,  before  wa  can  pronounee  upon  the 
measore  of  freedom  end  prosperity  that  it  is  calculated  to  entail 
upon  a  people.  Politics  are  a  science  in  which  the  eommentary 
is  muoh  more  TaluaUe  than  thcl  text  |  the  latter  is  composed  of 
the  shifti  and  oonjeetures  of  men;  the  formeri  of  the  deosions  of 
nature  and  experience  upon  their  wisdom  and  solidity. 


A0AIN8T  l^yxUBT, 

I. 

SwEETxa  to  ibg  to  die  wild  blast  that  cbills  me» 

Hardened  with  toP  and  with  cold, 
Hum  lilt  to  the  feuntahi.  whose  mdedy  stOIs  moi 

Flea<ln| la odems  and  goldl 
Oh  I  the  &11  gbw  of  the  fetterless  qiirit 

DweOt  net  with  Luxai/e  date  t 

W^g^e*^e^a^w  we^a  ^Wwa^R^  ^pa%^#fe  v^^re  ♦aaa^^^a^ 

Thel  pvtifln  ef  Cm  to  the  Uaff  I 

U. 

Tsil  na,  ye  eUldrsa  of  irt4deni«  who  meaiers 
The  aetions  of  man  and  Ms  miriitf  v^^ 

Tell  usy  was  Earth  won  hj  day^ams  of  pleasure? 
And  betdes  and  watchings  by  night? 

Tell  OS,  did  ^Iphs  diield  the  yaliaiit  from  ruin  ? 
Did  syren  songs  lull  their  rspose  ? 

NoJ  the  proud  soul>  sacred  glory  punoingy 
'        *  thmi^  woes. 


i  by  Us  polenear  t 

Hit 

Phufttsd  by  Tahwr,  and  wa^ed  against  ftrtune, 

Rome's  lag  wimnpad  the  world  in  a  shade ; 
Wm  ihB  rode  Nprdi,  with  its  aaqile  folds  sportiag. 

Paused  as  be  riewed  it  displayed- 
But  when  the  slow  moth  of  Lwmy  steaUnfi 

Wasted  its  strength  tp  decay; 
Tenmests  lesa  fieroe  than  the  Northero  wfaid  pealisf, 

Blew  its  bright  nuns  away, 
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Pbkraps  there  are  no  two  claisei  of  men  that  more  ettentially 
differ  from  each  other  than  fashionable  and  unfashionable  authors^ 
In  literature^  this  distinction  has  ever  existed ;  and^  as  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  taste  is  observed  to  pervade  and  charaeteriae  every^ 
nation  and  period^  it  is  probable  that  it  never  voiiU  cease  to  sepa-^ 
rate  the  republic  of  letters  into  two  powerful  and  contending 
bodies.  In  the  present  age,  however,  this  division  of  the  national 
mass  of  intellect  is  more  obvious  and  striking  than  at  any  former 
period  in  our  literary  annals.  Now  that  the  acoumulation  of  booka 
and  authors  is  so  unprecedentedly  great,  we  can  almost  perceive 
the  two  parties  set  in  warlike  array  against  each  other — ^the  one 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  popularity,  and  weaving  an  existence 
out  of  the  success  of  their  productions'-«the  other  proudly  view 
ing  what  they  term  the  temporary  fame  and  splendour  of  their 
adversariei,  and  (thou^  with  high  hopes  otjktturt  justice)  sullenly 
plodding  on  in  obscurity  their  ^opted  course. 

A  fashionable  writer  is  one  tbat  is  thoroughly  imb^ied  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives;  he  is  one  that  narrowly  marks 
the  varying  currents  of  opinion,  and  anxiously  studies  tlie  Uklngs 
and  antipathies  of  the  publio^^hat  knows  ^'  what  will  take/'  and 
what  will  be  disregarded;  what  are  Uie  methods  to  excite  atten^^ 
tion,  and  when  excited,  to  8eoi»«  pc^ularity.  He  is  the  artful' 
flatterer  of  the  prejudices  of  men,  and  understands  well  how  to 
chime  in  with  their  most  favourite  notions.  He  is  the  amdoua 
caterer  for  the  public  taste;  and,  wMlst  he  pampers  it  like m  spoiled 
child  with  every  thing  it  asks  for,  Is  ever  upon  the  watch  that  no 
food  may  be  administered  fn>m  any  other  hand  but  Us  own. 

There  is  a  certain  tone  of  thought,  as  well  as  style  of  composi- 
tion, that  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  foshionable  writ^« 
He  ought  not  to  be  much  versed  In  metaphysics,  nor  to  have  any 
great  enthusiasm  for  antiquity,  which  might  give  to  his  works  too 
deep  and  thinking  a  cast,  or  too  antiquaied  an  appearance^  The 
great  art  in  his  writings  must  consist  in  reflecting  with  advantage 
the  sentiments  of  the  age;  and  by  a  judicious  defence  of  those 
ideas  to  whieh  they  are  most  partial,  endeavour  to  persuade  men 
how  much  wiser  they  are  than  they  before  thought  themselves  t 
The  fashionable  writer  seldom  sees  anytiiing  in  the  existing  state 
of  things  to  reprehend  or  quarrel  with*  llie  p<ditieal  aspect  of 
the  country  is  good«-4)ecause  it  is  considered  so  by  the  minority 
of  such  persons  as  are  likely  to  become  his  readers.  The  stnte  ti 
feiigionii  flourishing)  for  do  tioi  men  Might  to baH^ve  and  to  b« 
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assured  of  that  which  flatters  their  clearest  prejudices?  Lord 
Byron  is  a  man  of  vicious  habits  and  of  no  principle — ^for  is  he 
not  so  deemed  by  persons  in  place  and  power,  to  whom  his  writings 
are  offensive,  because  inimical  to  theit  interest?  by  those  hypocrites 
who  if  they  cannot  find  a  moral  regularly  tacked  to  the  end  of 
every  production,  immediately  raise  a  hue  and  cry  of  ^'  crucify  him^ 
crucify  him !  ^'  In  short,  such  a  writer  must  see  every  thing  as 
tiie  world  sees  it: — he  must  look  for  his  cue  in  the  faces  of  the 
multitude.  We  must  seldom  expect  the  discovery  of  any  important 
truth  in  his  writings;  for  instead  of  going  directly  to  seek  her  at 
the  fountains  of  nature,  he  beholds  her  diin  image  (^^  as  with  a 
glass  darkly,'')  through  the  intervention  of  the  minds  of  others. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  this  character  is  too  sweeping,  hasty, 
and  exaggerated;  and  true  indeed  it  is  that  it  can  by  no  means 
be  made  applicable  to  all  who  come  under  our  ^rm  of  fiuhionable 
authors.  If  it  were  otherwise,  our  present  literature  would  cer- 
tainly be  reduced  to  a  very  degraded  state ;  and  the  interests  of 
truth  would  be  sacrificed  in  a  greater  degree. than  our  own  obsmr- 
rations  convince  us  that  they  are ;  for  the  great  body  of  our  writers 
without  doubt  lean  to  this  class.  Before  we  contrast  these  with 
their  opposites,  the  un/ashionable$y  we  shall  here  sin^e  out  sudi 
writers  among  the  former  as  may  properly  illustrate  our  theoretical 
riietch. 

It  should  be' noticed,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  consider 
the  numerous  host  of  writers  in  the  different  Reviews,  Magaanesy 
&c.  as  coming  under  the  appellation  of  our  title.  They  indeed 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  spirit  of  our  definition  than  any  others 
we  could  name.  Whilst  the  present  unparalleled  number  of  these 
works  exists,  these  writers  are  compelled  of  necessity  to  seize  pre- 
sent topics— coincide  with  present  opinions— «nd  study  the  varia- 
tions of  public  taste,  if  they  would  ensure  themselves  readers.  And 
can  they  be  Uamed  for  this  ?  Things  that  are  intended  but  for 
the  day,  why  should  they  not  take  the  tone  of  the  times,  as  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  integrity  ?  Meant  for  the  amusement  of 
a  leisure  hour,  why  should  they  jar  with  the  feelmgs  or  the  pre- 
judices of  men  ?  Written  to  delight  the  mind,  and  to  confer  a 
pure  pleasure,  why  should  they  destroy  their  object  by  an  ill-timed 
mtroduction  6f  unparticipated  feelings?  Theories,  systems,  and 
particular  opinions,  should  meet  the  public  eye  in  distinct  and  re- 
gular works,  when  the  reader  may  be  previously  prepaied  to  grapple 
with  an  argument,  and  have  time  to  provide  hunself  with  the  shield 
and  armour  of  impenetrable  prejudice,  to  resist  the  attacks  made, 
perhaps,  upon  his  favourite  notions. 

We  claim  no  alliance,however,to  the  class  of  fieishionables,  (though 
ourselves  a  periodical).  At  the  same  time,  the  reasons  we  have  just 
givinirtiyMiigasioe  writers  in  j'eiieral  paitake  more  or  less  of  this 
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^atacter,  will  in  the  minda  of  ouuiyy  no  doubc^be  dMned  tUfficielitly 
satisfactory  for  their  acquittal. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  rank  of  fashionable  authors,  we  recog- 
nise Sir  Walter  Scott— supposing  him  of  course  to  be  the  r^ 
fiEither  of  those  yet  unowned  procUgies,  the  Scotch  Novek  1  If  he 
be  the  true  source  of  those  productions,  he  is  unquestionably  the 
most  fashionable  of  living  authors.  But  though  doubtless  in  those 
works  diere  is  a  constant  caution  maintained  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  expressed,  and  a  secret  reference  continually  made,  in  the 
author's  mind,  to  the  state  of  public  feeling ;  yet  Sir  Walter  caa 
hardly  be  said  to  have  practised,  to  their  full  extent,  those  arts  to 
secure  popularity,  which  would  constitute  a  full  claim  to  the  ap- 
pellation. Their  popularity  is  unquestionably  more  owing  to  their 
inherent  genius  than  to  the  adoption  of  any  secondary  means* '  Hia 
Poems  bear  the  same  n^ative  character  in  relation  to  their  entire 
freedom  from  all  dogmatism,  and  individual  opinion*  There  is 
little  or  no  party  spirit  in  either;  they  neither  flatter  nor  offend. 
This  liberality,  however,  as  is  well  known,  does  not  equally  mark 
all  the  writings  of  Scott.  He  has  been,  and  is  now,  as  it  is  said,  a 
writer  in  periodical  works  in  which  ^'  church  and  state''  is  the  cry^ 
and  ^^  an  accommodation  of  conscience  to  interest"  the  practice. 
In  these  he  has  taken  part  with  the  stronger  side,  and  has  hurled  the 
thunderbolts  of  invective  against  the  friends  of  liberty  and  truA. 
He  has  diere  soothed  the  fierce  irritability  of  the  demon  Prejudice, 
by .  the  lulling  song  of  flattery,  and  gratified  the  hatred  of  the 
powerful  by  the  abuse  and  revUement  of  their  enemies,*  Here^ 
therefore,  he  is  fashionable  throi^h  design ;  in  the  oUiers,  through 
the  potency  of  his  g^us. 

What  is  that  work  which  swie  short  time  since  was  to  be  found 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  in  the  parlours  of  humbler  lif^ 
and  in  the  solitary  student's  cell  ?— 4nd  what  that  name  which  waa 
on  the  lips  of  all  readers,  and  in  the  hearts  of  aU  lovers  of  genius  ) 
The  ^<  Sketch  Bopk,  by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent."  Does  not  the 
very  mention  of  this  work  at  once  illustrate  our  character  of  the 
fiashionable  writer  ?  Every  thing  in  it  is  onooth,  calm,  and  cal- 
culited  to  make  every  one  contented  with  him9df.  Every  thing  of 
a  political  or  religious  tendency— «very  thing  of  a  disputed  or  con- 
troversial nature,  is  carefully  kept  back.  It  does  not,  like  most 
boc4s  of  thesor^  written  with  the  same  view  to  present  popularity^ 
openly  declaie  in  favour  of  ideas  most  prevalent  but  holding  fordi 
no  particular  opinions,  proliesses  to  respect  all.  You  return  from 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes  as  refreshed  as  the  forest  stag  frcun 
the  crystal  lake — ^with  a  measure  of  happiness  and  content  that 
at  «nce  refines  the  feelings,  and  makes  charitable  the  heart.  They 
lock  always  at  the  bright  side  o#  human  thii^.    If  they  da  loot 
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Mul  io  gtf«  you  jiMi  vlnw*  of  men  and  aod^^  they  at  leattlndiiee 
pleasing  ones^  and  the  fine  spirit  of  humanity  that  breathes  through 
fTiiy  pagv^  fastens  upon  the  reader's  mind,  and  beguiles  him  inta 
the  same  amiable  deception.  The  effect  upon  a  person  reading 
this  book,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  world  (if  such  a  thing 
were  possible)  would  be  the  idea  that  this  earth  was  a  land  of  per- 
petual sunshine^  faistead  of  a  wilderness  of  brooding  night;  that 
its  inhabitants  were  but  ^^  a  little  lower  than  the  angeb/'  and  not 
men$  that  virtue  was  its  pervading  spirit,  and  justice  the  birthright 
of  all ;  and  that  the  paths  of  our  pilgrimage  through  it  were  as 
amooth  as  Aose  of  fancy,  instead  of  as  rugged  as  reality ! 

There  is  another  very  popular  author  of  the  present  day,  that  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  last*mentioned  person,  though  wanting 
much  of  his  genius }  Disraeli,  a  writer  on  our  literary  history,  who 
has  brought  before  the  public  some  very  pleasing  works  for  Iq^ht 
reading  and  leisure*  hours,  which  have  been  much  perused  and  ad- 
mired. He  has  written  ^^  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  *'  Calan^ties 
of  Attthon,''  ^'  On  the  laterary  Character,''  &c.  &c  He  is  more 
•oomiendiJtile,  however,  for  his  patient  research,  finished  taste^ 
and  warm  enthusiasm  for  his  interesting  subjects,  dian  for  any 
great  share  of  genius  or  ability.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  aay 
much  of  hhn,  tbough  he  is,  perhaps,  as  literal  an  illustration  of 
our  descripticm  as  we  could  meet  witii. 

^^  Do  vott  call  Lord  Byron  a  foshionable  author?  '*-^Yes,  ccr^ 
tatnly.  ^*  How  then  does  he  agree  with  your  account,  when  instead 
of  omming  in  with  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  he  keeps  up  an  in« 
ceisaat  rowing  fire  upon  all  of  them  by  turns  ?  *'  This  seems  to  go 
much  against  our  theory;  but  a  few  considerations  will  account 
for  it*  It  is  in  other  oiroumstsnoes  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
iHRise  of  his  popularity }  and  the  principal  are  these  ^— first,  his 
•niniing  genius,  which  danns  universal  homage;  secondly,  hk 
HobilitiF.  and  ratdc;  and  thirdly,  the  mysterious  and  impene^able 
darkness  which  hangs  over  hu  destiny  and  life.  All  these  have 
excited  an  interest  in  him  iriiioh  no  scoffing  or  ridicule,  no  '^im- 
moral tendency,"  no  prolaneness,  or  Ubminism,  coidd  rqpress. 
He  always  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  generality  of  time- 
sewing  writers^  in  the  recklessness  with  wMch  he  exposed  and 
treated  human  opinions;  and  the  very  singularity  of  his  conduct, 
when  added  to  the  consciousness  or  his  immense  powere,  gave 
another  impulse  to  the  rolling  wheeb  at  Us  reputation.  But  he 
is  an  author  who  has  been  so  much  thought  on,  that  the  partieulat 
and  manerous  causes  of  his  extensive  fame  must  be  obvious  to 
eiveryone.  He  has  had  a  celebrity  which  no  BngUdi  writer  during 
Ids  own  Ufo^time  ever  enjoyed,  and  ncariy  equal  to  that  in  which 
Voltafare  rolled  during  the  noon-day  of  hb  glory.  It  haa  been 
well  observed  by  Mr.  Hadit^.  m  speakingof  Lord  Byron^  that 
the  nobkman  and  IhajiMt  reflect  Jij^t  upon  each  other^  set  off 
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one  anodier's  etcfeUencies,  and  screen  each  oAer't  defects.  WtA 
all  his  genioB,  perhi4)s,  no  man's  fame  was  CTcr  more  increased  by 
adrentitioiis  circumstances,  than  Byron's.  No  man's  pritate  his- 
tory was  ever  so  much  a  private  one.  Of  course  this  exeessive 
mterest  will  cease  with  his  deaths  and  it  is  this  erent  only  that  will 
show  his  real  quantum  of  solid  and  lasting  fiune. 

It  will  be  needless  to  extend  further  this  Banquo^like  procesnon 
of  audiors.  Sufficient  have  been  introduced  to  explain  the  cha« 
rfKTter  they  were  intended  to  illustrate,  and  the  names  merely  of 
a  few  of  the  rest  will  be  Required.  We  msy  refer  to  the  same 
class*— Moore,  Barry  Cornwall,  Soutiiey,  CTampbell,  Rogers— 
^  cum  mukis  aliis.'' 

We  now  proceed,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  strong  contrast  it 
affi>rds,  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the  unfeshionaUe  writer,  end  shall 
also  follow  it  up  with  one  or  two  exunples. 

Our  antipodes  cannot  certainly  be  in  greater  opposition  to  lis 
than  are  unfashionable  authors  to  the  ones  we  hare  been  just  de- 
scribing. Being  so  little  noticed,  their  number  is  quite  unknown, 
and  of  course  their  merit  quite  unappreciated.  They  are  generally 
obscure  and  retired  studenta  about  the  metropcdis :  men  for  whom 
tome  early  direction  of  mind,  and  subsequent  pursuits,  have  created 
a  world  of  their  own,  .in  vhieh  they  are  content  to  dwell,,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  shuts  them  out  from  a  partkq)ataon  in 
the  T»d  one*  They  are  pertons  who  live  to  thcmehres^  lliey 
are  oftm  diose  who  have  followed  trough  tiieit  lives  the  d*Jiw^l^g 
phantom  of  some  wiM  opinion,  <Mr  fe^urite  system,  and  who^ 
because  they  camiot  bring  the  public  to  admire  the  dq>th  and 
origmaiity  of  their  peculiar  coneeptioas,  sink  baek  into  indsflts# 
renee,  disgust,  and  obscurity !  They  are  mostly  good  scholars, 
and  consequently  look  upon  the  comparative  shallmaess  of  their 
more  snceeasful  brethren  with  disdtto,  and  consider  their  pqpida^ 
rity,  whilst  ibey  themnloei  remain  in  the  shade,  as  a  sure  proof 
iKf  the  incMHwity  of  the  piMic  to  discover  worth.  They  are  self^ 
nivdved.  Their  tone  of  thinking  is  ladivuhiaL  Common  opinioni 
aeUom  find  a  place  in  Uieir  minda,  but  they  reject  these  in  a  wOd 
gallopjrfberoi%inal  <Hiear-*as  if  truth  wtew  a  thing  of  yesterdays 
and  the  eaqperieme  of  ages  nothing.  They  are  often  deep  thinkits^ 
bttt  their  very  dkpth,  by  jndnriog  obsemity,  is  a  chief  cause  of 
their  a^gleet.  Td  ecNdeaivotti' to  fotiow  the  track  of  their  thoogiits 
isHke:t^ngtoketpyoiir  ejFC  fixed  upon  a  sheet  of  water  tliatb 
ilasiung  over  an  immense  cataraetf-Hjfou  keep.si^t  of  dt  awhilis 
and  catch  gUnqwde  t)f  it  occasionally,  but  it  is  at  last  lost  in  the 
impoortrabfe  depth  and  dariuiessof  some  engulphing  chasm^ 
Such  a  writer  is  Mu  Coleridge,  ^r  proofii  of  it  see  ncnriy  every 
thmg  he  has  vmtten;  and  particaiwly  his  ^^  Frfand,^'  and  the 
<<  Biogmphia  Litemia.'^  llisoue^  both  of  tfaiscf,  mert  ddl  and  tn- 
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dious  tbuDr  the  ponderous  quartos  written  on  the  Arian  controversy, 
we  continually'  meet  with  the  flashing8H)Ut  of  a  great  nmuL  It lis 
larue  diey  are  as  momentary  as  meteors  shot  into  the.  midni^t 
sky^  and  like  them  too,  only  serving  to  render  the  returning  daiiL- 
ness  more  palpable  and  gloomy.  On  opening  a  volume  of  his 
writings,  we  sometimes  perceive  the  traces  <$  a  profoimd  and 
highly-original  thought,-*-but  in  a  partial  development,  I^  the 
faint  indications  of  a  vein  of  gold  to  the  toiling  miner  :  you  follow 
on  ^th  eagerness,  and  work  your  way  through  half  a  dozen  more 
pages  in  the  same  expectation ;  but  it  is  gone— or  was  but  a  vision 
*— or,  like  the  African  river,  terminates  in  obscurity.  His  mind 
seems  for  ever  rolling  about  amid  contraries — between  poetry  and 
meti^hysics,  ima^nation  and  fact )  and  it  is  well  if  he  can  keep 
himself  buoyed  up  in  the  storm  of  such  conflicting  elements  I  He 
is  a  ship  without  a  rudder*— a  prey  to  tiie  winds  and  waves  of  con- 
tending opposites.  A  flower  of  true  poetry  starts  up  in  his  writings^ 
but  a  whole  rabble  of  metaphysical  conceits  and  follies  immediately 
rush  over  it  and  trample  it  to  the  earth.  His  metaphysics  are  the 
grave  of  his  imaginaticm— his  imagination  bewilders  hb  reasoning 
powers.  He  seems  ever  on  the  watch  for  odd  fancies,  and  they 
come  upon  him  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  darkening  by  their  number" 
the  whole  land  of  his  mind.  He  appears  to  have  overihouglU 
himself.  ^^  Rudis  indigestaque  moles  '  is  the  true  idea  of  his 
construction. 

A  writer  may  be<  unfashionable  from  his  known  adherence  :to 
heterodox  principles  in  politics  and  religion.  The  expression. of 
«ich  opinions  he  may  consider  his  duty,  and  may  make  the  en- 
forcement of  them  a  chief  feature  in  his  writings,  lids  will  be 
even  more  fatal  to  his  reputation  than  obscuri^,  or  too  great 
depth«  The  terms,  republican  and  blasphmner,  echoed  about  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  will  effectually  prevent  his  entrance  into  the  li- 
braries, or  minds  of  men.  If  genius  be  allowed  him  (which  is  not 
often  the,  case),;  it  is  accompanied  with  a  charitable  sigh  tiuit 
^*  such  great  powers  should  bcvso  perverted.'*  Party  spirit  isia- 
great  enemy  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and.intetferes  with  it  jn 
a  most  daring  and  lamentable  manner ;  fmd  at  no  time  moie^than 
the  present.  See  the  leading  >  periodicals  of  .the  day^  the  £din- 
Inirgh  and  Quarterly.  In  their^discussion  of  purely,  literary  sub- 
jects, how  do  they  permit  the  barefaced  infiroduietion  ofpolitieal 
discussion !  How,  often  do  thiBy,  under  pretence  of  .reviewing  an 
author's  work,  bring  his^poKtioalprinoiides  under  the  lash !  .  His 
merit  as  an  author  is  seeondary.4o.the  orthodcsey  of  his  creed. 
This  is  much  to.  be  regretted,  rad  indeed  we  know  of  no  greater 
evil  in  the  modem  conation  of- letters.  literature  is  a  pure  thing 
.  of  itself,  and  ought  to  have  no  alUanoe  with  the  bad  paasioiis  of 
men,  and  no  connexion  with  the  strifowand  tumult  of  life.  Itshonhl 
not  admit  of  wck  noisy  an4  uQw^loome  gvei^*    It  ia  xipt  a  bus* 
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tings  for  men  to  declaim,  rave,  and  ^^  strut  Uieir  little  hour*'  upon, 
nor  a  pidpit  for  the  anathemas  of  the  church.  Literature  is  an 
inner  and  sacred  part  of  the  temple  of  the  universe — ^a  holy  of 
holier— and  should  not  be  defiled  by  the  ^trance  of  unhallowed 
steps. 

Among  those  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  just  fame  from 
the  influence  of  these  causes,  is  Mr.  Shelley.  Undoubtedly,  we 
must  set  down  the  chief  cause  of  his  unpopularity  to  the  hetero- 
dox cast  of  his  opinions ;  but  there  are  others  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  his  mind,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  same 
effects  We  shall  not,.iiowever,  enumerate  them  at  present,  but 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  short  extract  from  a  paper  that 
was  published  som^  little  dme  since  ^'  On  Obsolete  and  Obscure 
Writers''  in  the  Literary  Examiner.  The  writer  seems  to  cnter- 
tam  precisely  the  same  sentiments  with  ourselves  on  the  nature  of 
Mr*  Shelley's  mind  and  principles ;  and  the  passage  is  so  charac- 
terijed  by  deep  insight  and  perception,  and  so  forcibly  elucidates 
the  peculiarities  of  his  excellence,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  clothe  our  own  conceptions  in  a  more  impressive  form. 

*^  Mr.  Shelley  was  not,  during  his  life,  a  popul^  writer ;  nor  are 
his  works  calcinated,  independently  of  the  opinions  they  contain, 
to  become  popular ;  but  he  has  purchased  a  freehold  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Muses,  which  neither  time  nor  critics  will  ever  be  able 
to  separate  from  his  name.  Whatever  may  be  said,  it  is  impossible 
to  credit  that  his  singularity  was  the  effect  of  affectation,  and  not 
rather  the  aberration  of  a  spirit  drenched  in  enthusiasm,  and  fluc- 
tuating with  the  impulses  of  extraordinary  feeling.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  course,  to  run  with  Nature  to  the  extremity  of 
her  line ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  amid  the  whirling  dust  of  tliis 
Olympic  contest,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  charioteer.  *  ♦  *  Per- 
hi^  he  did  not  see  his  way  with  sufficient  clearness  through  the 
incumbent  swarms  of  his  weighty  thoughts,  and  mav  sometimes 
have  raised,  like  a  daring  necromancer,  more  active  prmciples  than 
be  could  afterwards  reduce  to  order ;  but  this  did  not  happen  be^ 
cause  his  mind  was  weak,  but  because  Nature  is  too  strong  for 
any  mind,  and  will  not  have  her  secrets  wrested  from  her  by  the 
bold  impiety  of  mortals.  The  reader  does  not  go  fi*om  his  works 
with  a  conviction  that  he  has  seen  through  the  whole  texture  of 
them ;  he  is  led  to  ponder  on  principles.  His  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  sharpened  to  come  again  to  the  onset,  and  he  is  never 
cheated  with  a  shadow.  What  if  some  of  Mr.  Shelley's  conclusions 
be  wrong,  and  induce  ffdse  notions  of  some  of  the  highest  things 
about  which  the  human  mind  is  conversant  ?  it  is  because  be  chose 
to  think  on  lofty  sub^ts,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  humanity  to  be 
liaUe  to  mistakes." 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Shelley/ must 
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perceive  at  once  the  literal  trutli  and  exprcMm  force  of  this  pas* 
sage ;  it  is  warm  with  life,  and  the  image  of  the  man  is'reflected 
asi  truly  upon  the  page,  as  a  cast  that  is  made  of  a  head  gires  back 
the  exact  features  of  the  countenance.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
the  odium,  which  at  present  attaches  to  his  name,  must  shortly 
dissipate  itself,  and  that  a  powerful  reaction  will  take  place  in  his 
favour.  His  obscurity,  his  too  imrestrained  luxuriance  of  imagi* 
nation,  and  want  of  subjects  of  more  human  interest,  which  are 
his  chief  faults  as  a  writer,  will  for  ever  prevent  him  from  bang 
generally  read ;  but  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  he  is  one  of  those 
minds  destined  to  remain  conspicuous  and  immoveable  when  the 
tide  of  opposing  circumstances  has  ebbed  away. 

Wordsworth  is  another  unfashionable  author ;  and  one  cause  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  it — ^he  is  too  deep  for  the  multitude.  It 
is  in  vain  to  talk  of  his  absurdities,  false  notions,  and  babyisms 
both  of  thought  and  language.  These  are  not  the  true  reasons  of 
bis  unpopularity.  They  occur  but  comparatively  seldom  in  his 
works,  and  to  the  man  of  deep  feeling  they  are  so  amply  atoned 
for  by  the  prodigious  genius  elsewhere  displayed,  that  the  occasional 
kberrations  of  a  great  mind  are  easily  forgiven.  His  **  Excursion" 
contains  few  of  these  objectionable  follies,  and  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  imderstanding  its  sublimity,  its  pathos,  and  true  poetic 
feeHng,  it  ipust  ever  appear  a  work  of  unquestionable  genius  and 
powerfid  interest.  But  can  common  readers  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  such  a  poem  ?  a  poem  that  embodies  the  most  delicate  and 
refined  abstractions  of  the  mind  — and  an  exqtusite  devotion 
and  love  for  nature,  concentrated,  original,  and  pure !  We 
must  not  look  amon^  the  herd  t)f  mankind  for  such  persons  as 
are  capable  of  enjoyrag  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry.  He  himself 
must  be  too  well  aware  of  the  great  superiority  of  hie  mind  and 
poetry  to  be  disappointed  at  his  unpopularity.    We  cannot  com- 

Gehend  die  nature  or  attributes  of  the  Deity,<-»we  can  believe  only, 
en  of  genius  are  a  kind  of  gods,  of  whose  qualities  the  fbrther 
they  are  removed  from  humanity,  we  can  have  the  less  conception* 
lliere  is  less  of  the  common  material,  and  more  of  the  divinity  in 
them  than  in  others  ^  and  the  phenomena  of  their  minds  are  not 
reducible  to  the  same  rules  as  those  by  which  we  judge  of  baser 
natures.    Like  Shakspeare's  witches, 

«<  They  took  not  like  tl^  inhabitants  o'  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on  Itr 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  further  the  pardcniar  axif 
thors  that  belong  to  this  class;  as  the  reader  will  be  ahle, himself 
after  what  has  been  said,  to  refer  nearly  every  writer  to  his  proper 
standard.  But  it  may  here  be  proper  to  mention,  that  we  are  far 
from  considering  dl  our  authors  as  belonging  to  one  4^  other  of 
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these  two  parties.  *  There  is  undoubtedly  a  medium,  a  negative 
character  which  many  Tiave  preserved.  Stich  are  neither  fashion- 
able nor  unfashionable ;  they  do  not  strive  to  become  the  former, 
nor  does  the  nature  of  their  minds  render  them  the  latt^.  They 
write  just  what  they  think,  and  seek  no  adventitious  means  to  en- 
gage attention.  Their  minds  are  powerfid  enough  of  themselves 
to  gain  them  readers,  and  without  making  use  of  petty  arts  and 
cunning  devices,  they  are  contented  with  the  measure  of  their 
fame.  They  are  generally  those  that  love  learning  more  for 
its  own  sake,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  'reputation  that  springs 
from  worth.  When  they  write  they  think  more  of  their  subject 
than  of  its  readers ;  and  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  Truth,  rather 
than  on  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

To  conclude  this  lengthened  speculation— What  is  the  result 
of  all  this  ?  We  are  like  ^op,  or  the  revilers  of  Lord  ByTon : 
we  must  have  a  moral !  The  result  and  the  moral  are  simply 
this :  That  there  are  in  our  literature  at  present,  two  distinct  and 
opposed  classes  of  writers,  each  marked  and  characterized  by  the 
particular  qualities  that  have  been  pointed  out  |  that  we  should 
be  more  aware  and  more  upon  our  guard  against  the  subserviency 
of  popular  writers  to  their  interest  in  adapting  their  opinions  to 
the  times ;  that  we  should  be  more  solicitous  than  we  have  been 
to  take  up  the  productions  of  the  unpopular  onefl,  considering  that 
at  least  they  possess  an  int^jity  of  purpose,  which  the  others 
generally  want ;  and  that  upon  the  whole,  those  last  mentioned, 
who  have  neither  the  flattery  of  the  one,  nor  the  obsciuity  of  the 
other,  are  the  best  suited  for  our  present  instruction  and  perma- 
nent benefit.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  spoken 
too  harshly  of  the  character  that  we  set  out  with ;  not  to  have 
classed  imder  it  more  of  our  authors  than  was  quite  fair..  We  do 
not  think  that  we  have  done  either.  The  interests  of  letters 
require  that  a  continual  ,^i^tch  should  be  kept  over  all  their  abuses, 
for  no  order  of  society  is  more  liable  to  them.  Some  of  these 
abuses  we  think  have  been  pointed  out.  We  too  eagerly  seize 
those  authors  who  will  present  us  with  an  entire  concordance  o^ 
sentiment;  and  too  hastily  reject  those  who  have  nothing  but 
their  own  merit  to  offer  us.  Why  should  ive  not  be  as  particular 
over  our  literature  as  our  religion)  They  are  both  of  inestimable 
value, — sympathies  interwoven  with  our  nature,— chords  that 
vibrate  music — a  golden  light  strewed  over  the  track  of  life. 
They  both  alike  have  their  origin  in  the  asfurations  of  man  after 
a  higher  state,  and  are  both  less  sullied  by  the  tinge  and  inter- 
mixture of  the  earthly,  than  all  other  human  enjoyments'. 
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It  was  a  place, 
Wh^e  willow  with  its  weeping  grace. 
And  yew,  and  cypress,  breathed  an  air 
Of  baneful  grief  and  sad  despair ;    . 
Eren  the  expanse  of  sky  above 
Was  dark  as  disappointed  love,    . 
Dropping  such  tears  as  woman's  eye 
Lets  fall  in  hours  of  agony ; 
While  breezes  wandering  through  the  leaves,  . 
Came  like  the  sighs  which  woman  heaves : 
The  unmown  grass  was  waving  there, 

Uncheck'd  its  growth  by  mortal  tread, 
Save  when  some  foot  of  scaling  care 

Came  to  lameAt  the  absent  dead.— — 

There  is  a  mound 
Of  new  raised  earth — ^the  fresh-moved  ground 
Has  late  received  into  its  rest 
Some  other  tenant  as  its  guest, 
To  slumber  on  its  parent  breast ; 
And  in  that  mean  and  little  i^ace 

Reposes  one  whose  mighty  mind. 
In  the  brief  period  of  his  race. 

No  earthly  bounds  had  e*er  confia*d ; 
He  seemed  as  one,  whom  smiling  Heaven 

Delighted  in  its  course  to  bless, — 
To  whom  life,  love,  and  fame  were  g^ven,— 

A  fountain  in  the  wilderness : 
But  one  bright  gem,  one  fragrant  rose. 

Laid  on  his  breast, — ^was  treasured  there ; 
One  smile  of  brightness  round  him  glows, 

And  sheds  a  halo  bright  and  fair. 
With  hearts  like  these,  oh  it  is  sweet. 
In  life's  cold  wilderness  to  meet  I    . 
To  see  of  souls  the  sunny  glow    . 
Shed  beams  of  brightness  all  below, 
Dii^rsing  sorrow,  care  and  wo  I 

And  he  is  gone ! — ^Ah,  who  shall  say 

The  anguish  of  that  lost  one's  breast. 
When  he — ^her  hope,  her  joy,  away — 

Might  feel,  but  yet  had  lefr  no  rest ! 
To  see  no  more  the  light  of  day  ; 

^Midst  tombs  and  sepulchres  to  dwell ; 
'Mong  bodies  of  the  dedA.  to  stray  ; 

Each  moment  feeling  death's  cold  swell: 
All  this  were  nothing — ^but  no  more 

To  meet  the  eyes  of  those  we  love, 
Yet  still  to  feel  our  souls  adore 

Some  distant  star  wbipl^  shfnfs  i^ye ; 
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To  look  on  every  face  we  meet, 

Yet  know  sach  scratiny  is  yain  r 
To  feel,  that  while  life's  pulses  beat, 

We  never,  never  meirt  again— 
To  bear  all  this  through  countless  days, 

To  dwell  on  sorrow  for  his  sake  ; 
To  fed  a  hidden  grief,  which  preys 

Upon  a  heart  that  will  not  break 
***** 

But  who  is  this,  with  stealing  pace. 
And  careltts  self-neglecting  grace  ; 
Who,  dashing  with  her  footstep  light 
The  rain-drops  from  the  grass  blade  slight, 
Intent  to  pierce  appalling  glocnns. 
Heeds  not  obstructing  time-worn  tombs ! 
Treads  over  bodies  long  since  laid, 
The  sire,  the  matron,  and  the  maid ; 
Hears  in  her  course  the  bird  of  night 
Uttering  its  cries  of  wild  a&ight. 
Yet  hearing,  heeds  not— careless  now 

Of  these  dark  scenes,  that  once  had  been 
Enough  to  chill  the  heart's  warm  glow. 

If  but  to  think  of, — all  unseen. 
But  deep  embittered  sorrow  hath 

No  room  for  unsubstantial  fears ; 
It  rather  courts  the  fearful  path. 

As  unison  with  self  it  wears — 
It  is  a  thing  which  fills  the  heart, 
Yielding  to  lessen  guests  no  part. 

Alas !  those  tears,  those  flowing  eyes. 
The  gaspings  of  that  sobbing  breaUi, 

That  would  have  fdlowed  where  he  lies, 
Have  no  control  o'er  ruthless  death. 

Nor  can  the  life-warmth  of  that  breast, 
,  Once  the  loved  pillow  of  his  rest, 

Convey  one  touch  of  genial  heat ; 

Nor  can  he  feel  that  heart's  wild  beat,— 

His  bosom's  sod  is  all  too  dark 

To  cany  the  electric  spark : 
'  Love  cannot  now  disturb  his  rest. 

In  vain  the  pressure  of  that  breast 

On  the  cold  earth  where  now  he  lies, 

He  will  not  waken  to  those  sighs ; 

He  cannot  feel  those  arms  embrace 

His  cold  and  weary  dwelling  place. 

In  vain  she  called  upon  his  name, 
In  vain  invoked  him  to  her  arms ; 

No  more  his  words  like  music  came; 
Insensil^le  to  all  her  charms.  .  . 

(>Mt.E9r^^Y(i.\.  4  0 
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Yet  would  filie  not  foi»ake  the  spofj    < 
Hallowed  to  her,  where  he  r^slin'd ; 

In  other  places  he  waa  not. 

And  here  she  left  the  world  behind. 

When  Morning  c^me^  with  gloomy  mien, 
Ashamed  to  smile  on  such  sad  scene, 
She  saw  that  lost  one  still  would  share 
His  cold  earth-pillow — noi:  forbear 
On  his  sad  couch  herself  to  rest, 
And  press  near  hJB  her  ^ichiBg  bt^ast* 


Eva. 


BAST   INDIA   company's    MONOPOLY  OP  TBA» 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Oriental  Herald. 
Sir,  London,  March  1824. 

I  HAD  intended  last  month  to  hare  drawn  your  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  presented  your  readers  with  the  statement  c^  the  compara- 
tiye  prices  of  tea  in  this  country  and  other  parte  of  the  world ;  but  as  this 
has  been  so  ably  done  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  additional  rematks  upon  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company,  referring  to  the  article  in  the  Review,  and  to 
the  valuable  tables  in  p.  106  of  your  first  Number. 

By  tibe  latter  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  conmimption  of  tea  in  this 
country  since  1801  has  remained  much  the  same,  whilst  the^  population 
has  increased  3,448,985  in  the  same  period.  Deducting  from  the  total 
population  of  Great  Britain,  14,391,631,  one'third  for  children  who  may 
be  considered  as  not  consuming  tea,  there  Will  remain  9,594,421 ;  and 
allowing  two  ounces  per  week  for  each  person  (the  usual  allowance  for 
servants),  equal  to  six  pounds  and  a  half  pd^  annum,  ihe  eonsumptioa 
would  be  62,363,736  pounds  a  year,  or  nearly  three  times  the.  quantity 
which  the  Honourable  Company  are  graciously  pleased  to  provide  us. 

The  inadequate  supply  thus  offered  for  sale;  wHl  at  once  explain  the 
cause  of  the  dealers  giving  so  much  more  for  the  tea  than  the  putting-up, 
price  ;  and  although  it  would  not  hi\  to  strifcs  every  one  dicqnainted  with 
commercial  subjects,  I  have  nk)t  hesitated  to  point  it  out  to  the  observatioti 
of  those  who  are  not  so  conversant  with  them.  A  Mngular  elucidation  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  so  accurately  have  the  East  India 
Company  gauged  the  stomachs  of  that  part  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects, 
who  can  diord  to  drink  tea  at  the  monopoly  prices,  that  at  any  one  of 
their  quarterly  sales  they  can  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  tea  by  the  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  of  the  quantity  put  up,  100,000  pothids  out  of 
about  6,000,000. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  1814  and  1815  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  was  supplied  firom  this  country  with  tea  $  and  the  best 
informed  persons  in  the  trade  felt  convinced  that  the  continued  supply  of 
the  Continent  might  have  been  secured  to  this  country,  if  the  East  India 
Company  would  have  imported  sufficient,  and  deelaivd  four  additional 
sales  per  annum  for  expoitatiioa  only.  It  excited  astoidsliment  that  they 
should  have  neglected  this  favourable  offp^/t^xadtf,  h\A  a  little  reflection 
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will  •h(m/thal  they  Imd  good  raaaoa  for  pr^^  thehmnenmiqxily; 
ibr  had  the  East  India  Company  put  up  tea  for  exportation  only,  the 
prices  would  not  have  exceeded  one  half  what  they  were  compelling  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pay,  John  Bull's  eyes  would  hare  been  opened 
without  the  trouble  of  inrestigatiQn,  and  ^y  would  hare  been  obliged 
to  lower  their  prices  to  him. 

The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  surprised  ^at  Gorenunent  has 
BOt  taken  up  the  subject,  and  compelled  the  East  India  Company  to 
declare  a  larger  quantity  for  sale,  but  he  forgot  that  the  lugher  the  price 
the  greater  was  the  amount  of  the  duty.  For  instance,  if  the  price  of 
eongou  is  2s.  6d.y  the  duty  is  2s.  6d.  per  pound ;  but  lower  the  price  one 
half,  and  the  duty  is  so  much  the  less.  I  will  allow  that  if  double  the 
qaantitj  were  consumed,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  would  have 
been  the  ease,  the  same  amount  of  duty  would  have  flowed  into  the 
Goremment  coffers;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  until  lately,  this 
argument  has  not  been  received  as  conclusive,  and  comprehensive  views 
qn  commercial  subjects  were  confined  to  the  few. 
.  The  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  breaking  upon  us, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  the  present  Ministers  that  they  have  actually  pee* 
ceded  the  mass  of  this  thinking  nation  in  taking  rational  views  of  our 
oommercial  policy ;  and  I  am  therefore  sanguine,  that  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  will  be  attended  with  the  best  effects,  not  only  l^  enabhng  a 
greater  prqfx>rtion  of  the  people  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  tea,  but  in  ike 
necsssaiy  consequence  of  an  increased  emplc^rmeot  of  our  ^pping. 

The  ny^ority  of  your  retfdeni  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  it  is  the  East 
India  Company's  practioe  to  pay  the  eominanders  and  officers  of  their 
QhkoL  sh^  by  tne  allowance  of  a  oeitain  qnantity  of  tonnage  to  each, 
according  to  their  respective  rank :  the  wages  of  a  captain  are  about  160L 
a  voyage,  and  his  prnrilege  is  i^ftf  tons,  winch  he  can  sell  for  about  2^00/. 
or  fiU  wilh  tea  on  his  own  account  On  his  arrival  home  the  tea  is  sdd 
at  the  East  India  Company's  sale,  and  on  the  settlement  of  his  aoooun^ 
Urn  Company  deducted,  «mril  very  lately,  33^  6s.  Bd,  per  cent  for  their 
diare  of  his  profit ;  which  they  have  now  reduced  to  about  261,  per  cent 

Now  we  win  suf^pose  the  Captain's  tea  to  sdi  at  3s.  per  poond,  firom 
which  they  take  Is.,  and  out  of  the  remaining  2s.  he  has  to  make  aprofit 
after  deducting  frei^t  at  the  rate  of  50^.  per  ton;  for  if  there  was  not« 
profit  above  the  601.  per  ton,  no  one  would  bring  tea,  but  porefer  selUng 
his  privilege :  (a  sufficient  prorf  thi^  the  Ammeans  can  afford  te  bring 
tea  £rom  Clidna,  sell  it  at  their  low  prices,  and  still  hare  a  profit  on  the 
importatioii.)  Yon  ifill  observe  the  keen  eye  which  the  East  India  Com*- 
paagp  have  to  the  main  chance  in  taking  their  percentage,  of  331.  6$.  8dL 
per  cent  on  die^efiing,  instead  of  the  invoice  price ;  for  if  die  latter  were 
adopted,  their  share,  supposing  the  cost  Is.  per  pound,  would  only  be  4d., 
irfaereas,  at  the  seDiog  price  of  3s.,  they  take  Is.  or  100  per  oent  on  the 


.  This  reminds  me  of  the  more  equitable  mode  of  taxation  in  America, 
eompared  with  ours:  -tea  pays  in  America  about  100  per  cent  duty  upon 
the  mvoice  cost ;  but  we  pay  it  on  the  sale  i»ice,  which,  including  aH 
expenses  of  £reight,  &c.,  if  the  selling  price  be  3s.  and  the  duty  3s.  Go- 
yemment  receives  300  per  cent  on  the  first  cost,  which  is  a  tax  i^wn  die 
shipping  interett;  and  consequentty.we  must  under  any  circttmstances  pay 
more  for<Nur  tea  than  any  other  country. 
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*  The  quantity  of  tea  sold  by  the  East  India  Coix^any  U  so  inadequate 
to  the  supply  of  this  country,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  great  deal 
nnist  be  smuggled,  or  a  spiuious  article  substituted,  to  the.  great  infuiy  of 
the  revenue,  tibe  health,  and  morals  of  the  people ;  and  if  it  was  not  im-  . 
perative  upon  Oovemment  to  remedy-  this  monstrous  abuse  on  any  other 
grounds,  I  think  these  alone  would  demand  an  immediate  alteration. 

The  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  excessive  exactions  of  the 
East  India  Company  must  not  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  the 
assertion  that  the  dealers  in  tea  make  exorbitant  profits ;  as  it  is  nofoiious 
that  in  few  lines  of  business  is  the  competition  greateri  and  the  profits 
consequently  less,  fori  am  assured  that  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  is  the 
medium  return  on  the  capital  employed  in  the  tea  trade. 

The  day  is  gone  by  when  the  objeotien  to  the  inereaoed  conramption  of 
tea  would  be  considered  valid  from  its  witkicawing  so  mudi  capital  for 
an  herb)  as  there  is  not  a  plainer  axiom  than  that  there  cannot  be  buyers 
without  sellers  for  any  continuance ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  those  con- 
versant with  the  China  trade,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  finding 
returns  for  bur  present  limited  trade.  Increase  the  consumption  of  tea, 
and  you  will  have  a  vent  for  a  still  greater  quantity  of  your  manufinctures* 

Should  Government  be  still  apprehensive  of  losing  so  productive  a 
revenue,  notwithstanding  the  moral  certainty  of  increased  c(»6umption  on 
the  redaction  of  the  price,  I  woulid  ask  this  plain  question,— -If  you  save 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  the  two  mitiions  sterling  per  annum  now 
extorted  1^  the  East  India  Company,  ^vill  not  the  consuiaiption  of  some 
other  articles  be  increased,  upon  which  the  di;^  will  be  an  equivalent, 
und  the  comforts  of  the  peqple  augniented  ?  A  saving  to  the  poor  is  only 
an  additional  source  of  expenditure,  which  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way 
into  the  public  treasury.    . 

.  That  the  China  trade  was  at  one  time  the  support  of  the  East  India 
Company  I  am  willing^  to  allow,  and  that  they  most  have  fallen  without 
it  there  is  pretty  good  reason  to  believe  ;  but  as  that  honourable  aasociiftion 
has  surmounted  its  difficulties,  and  frdm  its  increase  of  territorial  revenue^ 
iflin  a  more'fidurishing  state  than  their  most  sanguine  adnurem  oould 
ever  hsve  anticipated,  the  necessity  exists  no  longer  of  our  being  so 
heavily  taxed  for  the  preservation  of  their  East  India  possessions;  and  I 
trost,  itorefbfrey  they  will  follow  the  illustrious  instances  of  disinterested 
tx>nchKt,  which  several  of  our  great  public  sinecurists  have  evinced,  and 
give  aaa  boon  what  they  may  depend  will  soon  be  demanded  as  a  right 

In  conclusion :  I  have  only  to  remark  that  so  jealous  have  the  Company 
heea  to  veil  the  profits  of  ^eir  tea  trade,  tiiat  they  have  resisted,  yntth 
all  their  might,  the  throwing  open  of  the  China  tnide  to  the  ship(Hng  of 
tins  country  with  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  whSbt  AmericamA  haifs 
)je^n  loading  in  our  ports  for  Canton,  we  have  had  the  mdrtificatioii  t» 
feel  oursehes  tcccluded.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  wh9t  other  oifatjectiDa 
they  could  bore,  than  the  conviction  that  the  price  they  were  makaag 
this  eoonb^  fi£^  wouM  appear  so  monstrous,  an  abuse  of  their  monopoly* 
that  they  xnxM  be  compM^ed  to  concede  something  to  the  gmeral  voice 
of  the  nfUaoAi.  Us  soon,  as  it  should  be  aware  of  the  exaction;  and  ardently 
lioping<  that  the  discussion  may  have  the  desired  effect/ 1  shall  in  your 
next  nnmber  supply  a  few  further  particulars. 

I  remain^  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
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'  THB  PBIIIOBICAL  LXTBRAttTRB  OP  THS  NINBTEBNTH  CEKTtEY. 
No.  3.— 7%e  Quarterly  Heview. 

Wb  were  aware  that  we  had  undertaken  a  somewhat  bold  task,  iir 
thus  venturing  to  discuss  the*  merits  and  defects  of  Ae  Periodical 
Literature  of  the  day ;  but  till  we  had  fairly  sat  ourselves  down  to 
treat  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  we  did  not  anticipate  that  it.  would 
turn  out  to  be  one.  from  any  portion  of  which  we  should. shrink, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow,  indignation^  and  disgust.  The 
truth  is,  we  would  willingly  have  escaped  altogether  from  thia 
part  of  our  undertaking ;  wd  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Quarterly  Review,  so  far  as  r^ards  the  matters  to 
which  we  are  now  alluding,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remonstfance^ 
because  it  is  past  the  sense  of  remorse.  Anything  that  we,  or 
any  one  else,  could  urge  against  its  political'  delinquencies,'  or 
ratiher  against  those  acts  which  have  grown  out  of  its  political 
views  and  feelings — ^would,  as  regards  itself,  fall  from  it  (if 
they  ever  reached  it)  like  water  drops  from  the  feathers  of  a  bird# 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  little  hope  of  being  able  to  kindle,  in 
the  public  mind,  sentiments  on  thia  sijd>ject  sinular  to  those  which 
actuate  our  own.  For,  to  say  noting  of  the  acts  of  which  w<^ 
speak  having  been  the  means  of  creating  the  very  appetite- to  whkb 
they  appeal,  and  on  which  their  influence  is  todepend,--Mliey*have. 
still  more  efficiently  provided  against  any  appeal  that  may  be  made 
in  opposition  to  them,  by  blinding  the  pubUc  eye  to  the  evidence 
on  which  the  strength  and  justice  of  that  appeal  must  refits  Lef; 
us  explain  more  distinctly  what  we  mean.  In  order  to  prove  the 
atrocity  of  the  Quarterly  Review's  attack  on  Keats's  Poems,  for 
example,  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  general  belief 
which  the  Quarterly  Renew  has  established,  as  to  the  value  of 
those  poems :  for,  if  the  said  poems  artf  in  point  of  fact,  what  the 
Reviewer  has  stated  them  to  be,  the  public  should  be  gratefiil  for 
that  attack,  instead  of  the  reverse.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  } 
By  this  time— and  especially  now  that  the  writer  of  them  is  dead-*r 
the  Poems  of  John  Keats  ought  to  have  be«i  generally  admitted 
to.  evince  powers  not  inferior  to  those  of  many  j^^lish  poets  smce 
the  days  of  Milton.  :  And,;  in  fact,,  but  for  the  efforts  of  th^ 
Quarterly  Review,  and  of  the  still  baser  Jierd  who  have  jfollowed 
in  its  train,  this  sentiment  respecting  them  would  have  been 
general.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  tJiat  it  woiJd  have  be^  the 
genuine  sentiment  of  every  individud^-  reader  of  the  Poems  in 
question ;  but  this  tone  of  fceKng  respecting  them  woidd  hate  ob* 
tained  generally— (whether  by  rote  or  not  is  another  questioti)— 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means  as  it  obtains  respeetr 
ing  the  Poems  of  Milton  himself.  But  what  fa  the  kind  <tf  feeiitai^ 
which  doi^  9^nefaliy  obtain  respecting  John  JCeAts?  Why^  if  any 
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one  of  his  half  dozen— or  half  hundred  fippreciatprs  (for  they  dp 
n6t  amount  to  more)  Wete  to  express  his  opinions  and  feelings  re- 
specting this  neglected  poet  in  any  ^^mixed^company  "  throughout 
England^  the  members  of  which,  generally,  professed  to  be  of  a 
^  literary  tuh^^^he  chances  are  that  he  wotdd  be  greeted  mtk 
an  open  lat^h  for  his  pains  ;*— that  he  would  excite  a  suppressed 
one  is  certain.  No-*-the  Quarterly  Review  is  lord  of  the  ascend-* 
ant:  and  the  poet  of  the  Hyperion  must  wait  half  a  century  longer 
for  nis  renown. 

'  In  fa^t,  we  anticipate  bnt  little  either  of  present  or  future  good 
from  any  individual  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  besetting  vices  of  this 
powerful  organ  of  a  politico-literary  party:*  for  dthough,  ab- 
stractedly, a  very  extended  feeling  does  prevail,  as  to  the  bias  which 
■o  frequently  directs  its  decisions,  yet,  practicallv  speaking,  that 
feeling  is  of  no  avail  whatever,  because,  it  is  only  a  general  one, 
and  therefore  the  inferences  attending  it  are  general  also.  Every 
one  admits  that  the  Quarterly  Review  has  a  strong  bias  towar<u 
high  tory  and  high  church  principles  ;  which  is  precisely  what  the 
Review  itself  would  be  the  first,  not  only  to  admit,  but  to  insist  on  i 
because  it  is  on  this  that  its  very  existence  depends.  But  the 
Quarterly  Review,  with  an  effronte^  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  while 
it  inrists  on  and  glories  in  this  ve ly  bias,  would  at  the  same  time 
faisicit  on  the  non-existence  of  any  individual  results  from  it.  And 
&e  ^^  reading  public,^  in  its  amiable  simplicity,  is  eager  to  accept 
this  denial  as  a  proof  of  the  fact.  As  if  a  bowl  with  a  bias  cotdd 
fuii  iti  a  direct  line  U- and  as  if,  supposing  it  had  been  intended 
to  tun  in  ia  direct  line,  any  bias  would  have  been  given  to  it ! 

Th^sse  al«  som^  of  the  rcfhsons  which  make  us  enter  with  great 
rehietance  upon  this  part  of  our  task:  for  to  Ailfil  an  migracious 
and  nnthankftd  ojfiee  without  the  prospect  of  any  positively  bene- 
ficial residls  arising  from  it,  is  sorry  worit  to  any  but  such  as  fed 
la  direct  pleasure  in  detecting  the  foibles  of  their  fellow-beings, 
imd  the  corruptions  that  mit  diemselves  up  with  all  human  things. 
But  th^se  reasons  are  not  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  performing 
the  promise  with  which  we  commenced  these  papers— -of  speaking 
the  truth  (i.e.  die  whole  truth)  of  every  work  that  might  come 
Ib^fore  us.  And  the  chief  cause  of  our  aliudrng  to  those  reasons 
)it  ail  in  thifr  place^  wad,  to  account  for  any  seeming  defidenet 
that  B^ght  be  observed  In  us,  of  that  hearty  good-will  tewarib 

*  l^ote<-r-S!nce  these  pn>en  were  planned,  and  ihe  tint  mnd'  second  of  fStiem 
^vrittea,  we  have  lesmed,  frotf  an  article  In  the  flnt  linmber  of  the  Westminslet 
]|«d«Wy  tiuait  is^fthe  inCentiea  «f  Ihat  new  work  to  «nter  into  a  detailed  ezaaiir 
natlpn  H  the  nature  an^  teDden<^  of  the  polUie$l  papers  that  have  hitherto  ap- 
pears in  the  leading  Reviews,  which  form  the  saMect  of  our  present  paper^  and 
that  wbidh  preceded  it.  No  fedine  of  rivalrj  can,  for  a  vaommt,  prevent  us  from 
anwessing^ar  aamiBgled  aatisfiusttoa  at  this  drcnmstanee ;  for  we  conceive  that 
kuph  an  exainination  mif  ht  be  conducted  in  a  maimer  which  would  be  Ukel  j  to 
4h8tim^Uism{yHigiipoft«vt^^a«fici9)|tn4ti«  ' 
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cmr  nhdeitakin^,  which  had  b^  the  mtrest  prondte  ot  asueemftit 
result  The  fact  is^  that,  like  young  Norval  in  his  reluctant 
quarrel  with  the  knave  Glenalvon,  we  **  have  no  tongue  to  rail  j" 
and  if  telling  the  mere  truth  of  the  Quarterly  R^eview  will  not 
satisfy  ita  enemies,  "  they  may  kill  the  next  Percy  themselves:" 
for  we  are  willing  to  applaud  whatever  is  good  in  that  work^  and 
are  the  enemies  of  its  vices  and  errors  only. 

The  Quarterly  Review  first  appeared  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  which  could  attend 
sueh  a  work*  Its  great  precursor  and  model,  the  fidinbur^hj 
histead  of  pre-occupying  the  ground,  had  cleared  and  prepared  it 
in  various  ways;  by  rousing  anew  the  dormant  appetite  of  the 
public  for  periodical  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  that 
appetite  too  fastidious  to  feed  on  the  trash  that  had  latterly  been 
placed  before  it^  by  showing  to  the  literary  world  exactly  what 
was  needed  in  die  department  in  question,  without  anything  like 
satisfpng  the  need  tlius  pointed  out  and  rendered  active;  by 
balling  into  the  field  of  periodical  writing  a  class  of  persons  who 
had  never  before  thought  of  entering  it,  and  exciting  a  desire  to 
appear  there  in  many  more,  without  offering  them  die  means  of 
gratifying  it;  and  above  all,  by  demonstrating  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  establishing  something  like  a  balancing  influence  against 
that  which  was  then  bearing  all  upon  one  scale,— for  till  the  esta*. 
blishment  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Edinburgh  was  worth  half 
a  score  of  close  boroughs  to  the  Whigs. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  that  the  Quarterly  Review 
tnade  its  appearance ;  and  it  was  immediately  hidled  by  all  parties 
(except  one)  as  supplying  an  obvious  desideratum.  For,  in  fact, 
ilothing  could  be  more  moderate  and  reasonable  than  the  politioal 
views  which  it  developed  when  it  treated  of  political  subjects  at 
all ;  it  exhibited  a  laudable  degree  of  variety  in  the  matters  to 
which  its  attention  was  turned — giving  a  decided  preference  to 
none,  but  letting  general  and  miscellaneoiis  literature.  Science^ 
the  arts,  politics,  statistics,  theology,  poetry,  classical  learning 
travels.  Sec.  take  their  due  turns  in  discussion ;  and  treating  each. 
If  not  with  equal  care  and  profundity,  with  equal  apparent  im^ 
partiality ;  and  throughout  all,  while  showing  a  disposition  to 
imitate,  or  rather  to  adopt,  the  spirited  and  piquant  style  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  speaking  of  books  and  authors  generally, 
and  especially  of  such  as  did  not  seeni  to  demand  any  very 
serious  or  subtle  exarnination, — ^yet  not  evincing  that  impoUtic,  as 
well  as  unfeeling  inclination  to  tear  both  to  pieces  for  the  mere 
amusement  of  its  readers,  and  the  exhibition  of  its^  own  siqpenor 
}Mretensions,  which  had  in  part  given  to  its  elder  rival  that,  in  some 
respects^  *^  bad  eminence,"  which  it  was  enjoying.  Neith^  did 
the  Quarterly  Review  indulge  in  Essay  writing  to  so  great  an  extent 
US  itapfeeursor  |iad dottf" chiefly QOf^n^ it| eftm  in  tltts  wiiy 
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to  Berne  vef^  aUe^  luminous^  and  temperate  political:  'dcetches-— 
if  that  could  be  called  political  which  merely  professed  to  give  a 
Connected  insight  into  the  then  state  of  acdve  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  the  political  prospects  and  events  likely  to 
result  therefrom.  It  is  true,  the  chief  s^engtli  of  the  Review 
seemed  to  consist  in  this  latter  class  of  papers,— -or  atieast  to  be 
expended  upon  them.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  remarking, 
that  it  was  started  at  a  most  important  period  for  indulging  in 
views  of  this  kind— namely,  just  at  the  time  when  Austria,  after 
having  lain  for  years  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  had  roused  her- 
self once  more  for  the  combat,  and  issued  her  celebrated  State 
Papers,  declaring  herself  prepared  to  make  war  upon  him  again, 
d  V entrance.  . 

In  fact,  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  Quarterly 
Review  might  be  cited  as  offering  a  most  valuable,  and  nearly  un^ 
exceptionable,  addition  to  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the  day. 
Its  papers  were  as  various  in  their  character,  as  the  ^'aried  na- 
tiu'e  of  the  literature  which  called  them  forth.  The  political 
ones,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  were  few  in  number,  and  those 
few  were  written  with  great  ability ;  and  if  they  announced  a  firm 
adherence  to  the .  views  and  principles  of  the  governing  party, 
that  adherence  was  stated  in  the  most  temperate  language,  and 
justified  on  reasonable  grounds.  The  article  in  the  second  Num- 
ber, on  the  Austrian  State  Papers  above  alluded  to,  is  admirable 
in  its  way;  and  the  most  determined  enemies  to  the  political 
views  on  which  it  rests,  cannot  deny  that  the  predictions,  which 
it  modestly  puts  forth  under  the  form  of  hopes,  have  been  verified 
to  the  letter.  The  papers  which  treated  of  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture, where  the  subject  seemed  to  require  it,  were  composed  with 
great  care,  and  exhibited  considerable  taste  and  judgment,  and 
very  respectable  acquirement ;  and  where  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  try  the  work  under  review  by  the  test  of  ridicule,  this  was 
.done,  generally  speaking,  with  much  lightness,  gaiety,  and  spirit, 
but  without  any  of  that  self-sufficient  arrogance  and  unfeeling 
flippancy,  which  had  characteri^exl  some  of  its  rival's  efiusions  in 
this  kind.— We  conceive  the  two  papers,  in  Numbers  VIII.  and 
IX.  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  Sir  John  Sinclair's  pamphlets 
relative  to  the  Bullion  Question,  to  be,  without  exception,  the  very 
best  specimens  of  this  style  of  writing  that  we  have  ever  met  with. 
They  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  tissue  of  the  most  easy,  ele- 
gant, and  playfid  wit,  and  the  most  keen  and  cutting  irony ;  yet 
they  never,  at  any  one  point,  overstep  those  exceedingly  delicate 
and  almost  evanescent  limits  within  which  a  gentleman  would 
•wish  to  keep  on  such  an  occasion,— especially  where  he  is  speak* 
ing  of  a  gentieman. 

Up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  Review 
had  been  much  Ie9s  )]^py  ii\  its  poetical  papers  than  in  Wf 
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others ;  if  we  except  a  very  able  article  in  the  eighdi  Number  on 
Mr.  Crabbe's  works.  The  paper  on  Mr.  Campbell's  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming  was  feeble  and  common-place  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
parent labour  bestowed  upon  it  j  and  that  on  the  Battle  of  Tala-* 
vera  was  a  friendly  but  futile  attempt  to  lift  the  merest  mediocrity 
to  an  eminence  that  it  was  utterly  unworthy  of,  and  was  not  able 
to  maintain  for  a  single  season.-^-In  all  the  other  departments  of 
literature,  the  Quarterly  evinced,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  very 
respectable  portion  of  talent  and  information ;  and  it  produced  a 
great  variety  of  papers  fraught  with  interest,  amusement,  and 
instruction.  But  it  by  no  means  displayed  generally  that  distin- 
guished and  even  first-rate  excellence,  which  has  since  placed  it 
at  least  on  a  level  with  its  northern  competitor  in  its  best  qnali- 
ties.  Neither  did  it  as  yet  venture  upon  those,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
frightful  derelictions  of  common  honesty  and  decency,  and  even  of 
common  sense,  which  have,  so  far  as  the  particular  pt^rs  in  ques- 
tion are  concerned,  sunk  it  infinitely  below  the  "  lowest  deep'* 
that  its  rival  in  bad  as  well  as  in  good  has  ever  reached  in  this  re- 
spect. All  the  arrogance,  and  ignorance,  and  flippancy,  all  the 
want  of  feeling,  and  want  of  taste,  and  want  of  perception,  dis- 
played in  all  the  papers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron,  Lamb,  Montgomery,  &c.  are 
as  nodiing,  in  regard  to  the  feelings  they  call  forth  in  the  impar- 
tial and  initiated  reader,  when  compared  with  that  deliberate  fal- 
sification of  deep  conrviction,  which  has  characterized  some  of  the 
papers  in  the  Quarterly. 

Without  meaning  to  be  very  particular  about  date»and  periods, 
it  strikes  us  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  its 
establishment,,  the  Quarterly  Review  b^;an  to  feel  Us  strength. 
Without  pretending  to  know  with  what  views,  or  under  wliat 
auspices,  it  may  have  been  originally  started,  we  observe  that, 
about  this  time,  it  stepped  forward  to  much  higher  ground  than  it 
had  hitherto  occupied,  and  began  to  treat  matters  with  a  higher 
hand,  and  in  a  less  chastened  and  indecisive  tone.  It  began  also 
to  bring  politics  more  firequently  into  discussion,  and  to  choose  its 
political  subjects  from  a  much  narrower  circle  than  that  on  the 
confines  of  which  it  had  hitherto  expatiated.  In  short,  in  regard 
to  polities,  it  began  to  treat  of  persons  and  their  productions,  in- 
stead of  confining  itself  to  principles  and  events.  It  evinced,  too, 
a  very  obvious  advance  in  the  general  style  of  its  lucubrations ;— * 
whether  from  an  access  of  strength  in  its  contributors,  or  from  its 
original  ones  having  guned  that  increased  power  and  skill  which 
are  usually  attendant  on  practice  and  success,  we  shall  not  stay 
to  inquire  1  for  we  profess  to  have  no  concern  whatever,  with 
any  of  the  Writers  in  this  work,  in  their  individual  characters ;  or 
even  in  their  characters  as  writers*  It  is  of  their  productions 
alone  that  we  profess  to  treat.  Regarding  those  papers  which  have 
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struck  ufi  as  the  most  obnoxious  and  unjustifiable  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  we  have  never  given  faith  to  any  of  the  rumours  that  have 
reached  us  as  to  their  authors,  because  they  have  never  been  accom- 
panied by  anything  like  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact: — and  the 
accusation  was  not  to  be  admitted  lightly  against  any  man.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  Review,  from  about  the  period  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  became  very  different  from  what  it  had 
previously  been,  and  seemed  gradually  to  assume  the  air  of  **  one 
having  authority  over  us." — ^ere  was  an  ex  cathedrd  as  well  as 
an  ex  officio  manner  about  it,  which  its  northern  rival,  with  all  its 
brilliance  and  confidence,  had  never  been  able  to  adopt.  And  un- 
doubtedly, its  general  influence  and  character  increased  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree.  For  though  its  coming  to  be  considered 
(which  it  now  speedily  did)  as  the  authorized  organ  of  the  go- 
vernment party,  of  course  laid  it  open  to  accusations  and  imputa- 
tions, which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  cast  upon  it,  yet  this 
circumstance  created  towards  it  much  more  respect  and  attention 
than  hatred  and  suspicion ;  and  it  created  both  these  classes  of 
feelings  in  the  same  persons :  for  the  more  we  hate  and  envy  any 
person  or  thing,  of  the  more  importance  it  becomes  In  our 
thoughts.  Accordingly,  it  became  indispensable  for  every  body 
to  know  what  the  Quarterly  Review  had  to  say  on  any  particular 
subject — its  enemies,  that  they  might  be  able  to  gainsay  and  replv 
to  it — and  its  admirers,  that  they  might  repeat  and  applaud. 
This  again  re- acted  upon  the  Review  itself,  and,  by  increasing  its 
sense  of  power,  necessarily  increased  that  power  itself:  for  un- 
questionably the  sense  of  power  is,  in  some  sort,  no  less  the  cause 
of  power,  than  it  is  the  evidence  and  the  eflfect.  Putting  aside,  as 
we  for  the  present  purposely  do,  all  consideration  of  the  delinquen- 
cies to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  there  is  no  question  that,  from 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  Quarterly  Review  very 
rapidly  improved  in  all  its  miscellaneous  departments,  and  speedily 
became  at  once  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  work  of  the  kind 
that  had  ever  issued  from  the  English  press:  and  such,  in  a 
word,  it  remains  to  the  present  day, — still  keeping  out  of  sight 
the  eiSRects  of  its  party  views  and  feelings.  Whether  the  extreme 
mischief  occasionally  resulting  from  these  latter,  does  not  in  a 
great  measure  counteract  the  good  that  it  accomplishes  in  other 
ways,  may  very  fairly  be  questioned,  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  nature  of  that  mischief — ^which  we  shall  do  in  another  paper. 
Having  thus  unequivocally  shown  our  disposition  to  praise  the 
Quarterly  Review  where  we  conceive  it  to  be  deserving  of  praise. 
We  shan  feel  the  less  reluctance  in  entering,  in  our  next  Nuihber, 
into  a  brief  exposure  of  a  few  of  those  "  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors'' which  it  has  firom  time  to  time  perpetrated^  in  its 
avowed  character  of  a  party  and  political  organ, 
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Addressed  by  a  youtiff  Athenian  to  Aspmia, 

Would  the  gra86hoi^>er  *  I  were. 
Glittering  'mid  thy  fl^le  hair. 
And  with  life  endowed^  to  be 
Sensible  I  8att)n  thee ! 
Not  he  more  blest  the  Teian  f  sung. 
Ever  joyful,  ever  young. 
Sipping  summer  dew,  than  I 
In  thy  scented  curls  to  lie. 

Alas !  as  o'er  the  sacred  way 
I  see  thee  walk  at  dose  of  day, 
And  at  thy  dde  the  Thunderer,  X  he 
Who  rules  our  proud  democracy, 
I  rail,  I  rail  at  partial  Jove, 
At  Venus,  and  the  God  of  Love, 
That  they  should  thus  on  one  bestow 
The  two  best  gifts  they  held  below,-^ 
Power  and  Beauty, — I'd  resign — 
So  thou,  the  other,  mightst  be  naine — 
The  first  to  whom  the  Gods  might  please, 
To  many,  or  to  Pericles. 

As  I  pass  in  silence  by. 
Turn,  O  turn  on  me  thy  eye ;  * 
Still  seeming,  as  it  wanders  free, 
To  linger  on  the  distant  tea. 
Towards  the  Salaminian  ide 
Appear  to  send  thy  growing  smile, 
Or  sigh,  as  faithfil  mem'ry  brings 
Sad  or  sofUv-pleasing  things 
To  mind — ^the  haughty  Persian's  fate ; 
Or  else  the  wildly  flying  State,  § 
Lingering  on  the  sea-bmik,  ere 
Eaiih  drank  the  last  departing  tear. 

Let  tiieee,  Aflpttria,  Mem  to  be 
Canse  of  the  fligh  thoa  giv'st  to  me; 
And  if  thou  snule,  too  soon  'twill  fly. 
To  ronse  the  Statesman's  busy  eye. 


Bl05. 


*  The  Athenian  vomai»  it  is  wfll  known,  used  to  wear  goldkn  grasshoppers  in 
their  hair. 

t  See  bts  Ode  to  the  Grasshopper. 
'    I  Aa  epMkie*  bestowed  on  Pericles  by  te  oomk;  poeCt. 

I  Wheo,  at  the  instigation  of  Themistodes,  the  Atheniant  foiwook  their  eity, 
iv«8  and  Uttk  ones,  betook  themseiYes  to  their  shipsi  and  the 


and  with  their  wives 
island  ef  Salanud^ 
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JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  OF   SIR   FRANCIS   MACNAGHTBN, 

**  There  are  oo  abuses  in  the  -exposure  of  which  society  is  moce  interested  than 
those  of  the  law.  There  is  no  misconduct  in  the  exposure  of  which  it  is  more 
interested  than  that  of  lawyers." — M.ill^8  Hittory  if  India, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Berald. 

Pray,  Sir,  who  is  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  ?  I  mean  the  Indian  Jadge, 
who  is  reported  in  the  first  Number  of  your  Work  to  have  pronounced  so 
extraordinary  a  judgment  on  the  question  of  licensingperiodical  publica- 
tions at  Calcutta.  Is  he  one  of  die  family  of  the  Wrongheads ;  a  de- 
scendant perhaps  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  ?  or  is  the  defect  in  his 
conformation  somewhat  lower  down  in  the  body?  Do,  pray,  furnish 
your  readers  with  some  biographical  notice  of  this  gentleman.  Above 
all,  tell  us,  if  you  can,  in  what  school  he  studied  law :  for,  assuredly,  **  if 
ignorance  is  bliss,"  it  must  be  the  happiest  little  community  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  One  ought  else  to  know  what  precaution  his  lordship  has 
taken  to  avoid  the  infection  of  knowledge :  for,  sitting  in  the  same  court 
80  many  years,  as  I  am  told  he  has  done,  with  such  men  as  have  com- 
posed the  bar  of  Calcutta,  I  should  have  thought,  would  have  been  fatal 
to  that  pure  and  uncontaminated  fatuity,  which  so  eminently  distinguishes 
the  subject  of  my  inquiries. 

His  lordship  sets  out  with  complaining  that  the  counsel  of  the  peti- 
tioners assumed  that  Englishmen  in  Calcutta  are  as  free  as  in  London ; 
and  he  triumphantly  asks,  in  what  book  such  freedom  is  to  be  found ! 
What  engaging  simplicity !  as  amusing  as  the  prattle  of  infancy !  Can 
there  be  any  judge,  even  an  f  ndism  judge,  so  innocent  as  not  to  know 
that  it  is  for  him  to  show  when  and  how  an  Englishman  loses  his  freedom 
by  going  to  Calcutta?  It  is  the  practice  here  for  a  solicitor,  who  is 
attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his  clerks,  to  give  them  now  and  then 
an  elementary  lecture  on  the  laws  of  England.  If  Sir  Francis  could 
take  a  junior  desk  for  a  month  or  two  in  a  respectable  office,  I  take  it, 
his  theory  of  jurisprudence  would  be  amazingly  altered.  His  master 
would  say  to  him,  *'  It  b  the  business  of  law  to  restrain  rights,  not  to 
give  them :  when  you  come  to  read  an  excellent  work,  called  ^  Black- 
stone's  Conmientaries,'  which  I  shall  put  into  your  hands  when  you  are 
a  little  older,  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  right  to  do  whatever  is  not 
prohibited ;  you  will  not  find,  for  instance,  an  express  law  entitling  you 
to  eat  your  dinner,  to  walk  about,  to  converse. with  your  friends,  &c. : 
you  have  a  right  to  do  these  acts,  because  no  prohiUtion  has  been  set 
on  them." 

It  is  a  pity  that  no  Law  Primer  has  yet  found  its  way  to  India,  con- 
taining a  few  such  principles  as  these,  made  intelligible  to  beginners  by 
easy  illustrations.  There  are  little  books  for  children,  published  by 
Pinnock  and  Maunder,  and  among  others  a  "  Law  Catechism,^  which 
might  answer  the  purpose.  The  Iiord  Chancellor,  I  remember,  once 
said,  that  these  books,  though  written  for  children,  might  be  read  with 
advantage  by  some  penKms  of  larger  stature:  I  wonder,  if  be  Iiad  an  eye 
to  the  Indian  bench? 

Sir  Francis,  who  broadly  hints  that  India  is  not  in  a  fit  stitte  for  liberty, 
^linki  Omi  a  free  ^ress  ought  to  follow,  and  n9t  ^9  had  a  free  potisUWioii. 
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Why  80  ?  "  Because  the  Government,  as  at  present  constituted,  cannot 
exist  mth  k  free  press.**  No  ?  How  did  it  exist  until  the  time  of  Lord 
Wellesley  ?  The  learned  judge  has  furnished  no  answer  to  this  question. 
Taking  it  then  for  probahle,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  ipse  dixit  of 
Judge  Macnaghten,  that  as  the  Indian  Government  has  stood  in  spite 
of  a  free  press  through  veiy  dangerous  times,  it  would  stand  now  when 
the  danger  is  past :  may  it  not  be  possible  that  a  free  press  might  hasten 
the  moment  for  introducing  freedom  with  safety  ?  an  epoch,  which  Sir 
Francis  assures  u&  it  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see.  He  will  be 
pleased  then  to  learn  that  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  all  men  in 
England,  whose  opinions  have  any  weight  with  any  party  in  the  state, 
that  a  free  press  is  the  great  civilizer  of  nations ;  the  be^  and  indeed, 
almost  the  only  preparative  for  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions:  to 
affirm  that  a  free  press  ought  to  follow,  and  not  to  lead  a  free  consti- 
tion,  is  to  say  that  a  boy  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  school  until  his  educa- 
tion is  finished ;  or  that  a  patient  should  take  his  medicine  as  soon  as  ho 
has  recovered.     But,  return  we  to  his  lordship's  law : 

As  to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  transmission  I  cannot  (says  his  lord- 
ship) tay  ivhat  mi^ht  have  been  my  opinion  had  I  been  consulted  on  it :  but  I 
take  it  K>r  grante^  that  the  Government  conceived  that  they  were  justified  in 
sending  him  out  of  the  country.  Assuming  therefore,  that  the  Government  did 
right,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Mr.  Buclvingham  is  sent  away :  but  he  a|^poiots 
a  person  to  succeed  him,  who,  he  tells  the  Goveromeot,  cannot  be  sent  qut  of  the 
country.  I  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  triflirig  with  the  Government  to  allow 
^is  ?  Here  are  laws  to  protect  the  Government,  set  at  defiance.  1  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  present  £ditor,  but  I  have  heard  him  highly  spoken  of; 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  a  most  respectable  individual.  I  know  nyiny  respectable 
individuals  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  ;  but  I  would  not  place  them  above 
the  Government.  He  come^  forward  and  says^  **  I  cannot  be  seut  out  of  the 
country.*'  Now  where  is  the  repugnance  to  the  laws  of  England  in  a  regulation 
tottuet  the  case?  To  what  purpose  has  the  Government  the  power  of  removing  a 
British-bom  subject,  if  aiwtker  cau  say,  *'  I  will  conduct  this  paper  on  the  same 
principles  as  before ;  and  you  cannot  send  me  away  "  ?  Mr.  Buckingham's  suc- 
cessor is  a  member  of  a  respectable  Ixxly  of  the  community  ;  every  one, knows  it 
to  be  so  :  but  I  sav — and  1  solemnly  declare  that  1  mean  no  offence — that  the 
grounds  on  which  they  found  their  claim  to  be  placed  above  British-bom  subjects, 
are  precisely  those  on  which  every  Cooly*  and  Sircar  may  ibund  a  sinilar  one. 
If  such  a  claim  were  set  up,  would  it  be  tolerated  for  a  mement  ?  or  could  this 
Government  exist  if  it  were  admitted  ?  No  :  but  I  say — and  I  again  declare  that 
I  mean  no  offence— that  every  Cooly,  every  Sircar,  t  every  liearer,^  nay,  every 
Mihter  ^  in  the  place,  may  urge  this  claim,  and  on  the  same  ground  ;  namely, 
that  be  cannot  be  sent  a^ay.  H 

Now,  taking  upon  my  head  the  presumption,  first,  of  supposing  there 
IS  any  argument  contained  in  the  foregoing  passage,  and  secondly  that  I 
have  found  it  out,  I  imagine  the  learned  judge  means  to  lay  down  this 
position ;  that  whereas  a  power  to  control  the  press  by  banishing  an  imnily 
British  editor,  would  be  nugatory  if  the  said  editor  could  leave  a  sub- 
stitute not  liable  to  the  same  treatment;  therefore  "  a  regulation,**  (alias 


•  Coolies,  a  low  order  of  natives  who  carry  burdens. 

t  Native  collector  of  bills.        v 

X  Bearers,  who  carry  the  palanquins. 

^  Mihters,  nearly  the  most  degraded  caste  of  Hindoos,  who  perform  the  work 
of  scavengers,  &c. 

tt  A  friend  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  complete  copy  of  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal!, which  I  bftve  foBowcd  j  it  diffc£j  a  titUe  fyom  your  rq^ort, 
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any  regulation)  ^^  to  meet  such  a  case"  cannot  be  r^ngnant  to  the 
law  of  England !  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  this  is  ratW  a  startling 
proposition ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  whieh  I  have  been  able  to  extract 
To  any  one  but  an  Asiatic  judge,  it  might  have  occurred,  as  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  that  since  the  power  of  transmission*  was  so  ill-: 
adapted  for  controlling  the  press,  it  never  was  intended  to  be  used  for 
ffich  a  purpose,  and  therefore  that  no  ^'  regulation  to  meet  the  caae'' 
was  required. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  power  of  trans- 
mission was  given  for  such  a  purpose,  does  Si^  Francis  mean  to  say 
that  a  necessity  is  thence  crea^  for  rendering  such  power  e&ctual. 
which  necessity  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  measure  adopted  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  ?  If  so,  why  not  at  once  render  all 
other  persons,  as  well  as  Englishmen,  liable  to  transmission? 

Such  a  step  would  at  least  have  had  the  merit  of  consistency.  Sir 
Francis  ^s  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  Indo-British  claiming  to  be  above 
the  English.  Well;  but  they  are  so.  What  have  you  done  by  thia 
new  regulation  to  put  them  on  a  level  ? — Nothing  at  all.  The  English 
are  su^ect  to  arbitrary  transmission.  The  Tndo-British,  foreigners, 
coolies,  sircars,  bearers,  and  mihters,  are  not.  Now  it  would  have  beea 
an  attempt  at  compensation  if  the  former  had  been  left  free  of  the  licens- 
ing plan,  while  the  latter  had  been  subjected  to  it.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  it  is  thrust  upon  alL  Good,  patriotic  Sir  Francis,  in  his  horror 
at  seeing  the  beam  dip  so  low  on  the  side  of  our  rivals^flhigs  an  equal 
wdght  into  die  scale  of  each  party,  and  expects  to  restore  the  balance  I 

But  why  not  pursue  the  simple  and  obvious  path,  and  declare  all 
persons,  of  whatever  nation,  liabk  to  banishment  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that 
such  a  ''  regulation*'  would  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  ?  I 
answer,  that  if  the  measure  is  to  be  judged  by  the  criteri<m  of  repug- 
nancy or  non-repugnancy,  and  not  by  **  the  tyrant's  plea,"  necessity,  I 
win  proceed,  and  calmly,  if  possible,  examine  whether  the  restrictions 
in  question  can  be  reconciled  with  the  laws  of  England ;  or  whether  they 
are  not  the  most  flagrant  and  atrocious  violaticms  of  English  law  that  have 
ever  been  ventured  upon.  Good  God !  that  in  the  year  1824  an  English* 
man,  writing  to  the  editor  of  an  English  magazine,  should  be  called  on 
to  prove  that  a  '*  regulation''  to  restrain  a  man  from  publishing  what  he 
pleasea  at  his  own  peril  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England !  Bitterly 
indeed  do  I  feel  the  disgrace  of  such  a  task ;  nor  is  the  degradation  at 
all  lessened  by  reflecting  on  the  utter  imbecility  of  my  antagonist,  be- 
CQ^use,  although  his  logic  descends  to  that  point  in  the  scale  of  intellect  at 
which  Nature  compensates  for  its  worthlessness  W  making  it  ludicrous, 
yet  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested  by  his  ofpce  has  enabled  him  to 
become  too  mischievous  to  be  utterly  contemptible. 

In  this  wicked  act^  Sir  Francis  and  his  coadjutors  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  originality.  They  are  poor  and  slavish  copyists  of  Scroggs  and 
his  brethren.  "  When  the  Licensing  Act,'*  (says  Lord  Camden)  "  ex- 
pired at  the  close  of  Ring  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  twdive  judges 
were  assembled,  at  the  long's  command,  to  discover  whether  the  priss 
miffkt  not  be  as  effectually  restrained  by  the  common  law  as  it  had  been 

*  This  is  the  gentle  phrase  used  in  India  for  wbst  we  should  call  in  £ngli)|id 
"  Arbitrary  Transpwtatfon  without  TrisL" 
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by  that  itaiuie"*    That  k  to  6aj,  ^e  government  were  sfraid  of  at- 

temptiDg  to  re-establisli  the  censorship,  and  wished  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  power  which  it  still  possessed  would  suffice  to  curb  the  press.  The 
judges  were  of  opinion  diat  /*  there  was  nothing,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  Francis,  **  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  in  a  regulation  to  meet 
the  case  ;**  and  they  consequently  resolved  {inter  alia)  "  that  it  was 
criminal  at  common  law  not  only  to, write  public  seditious  papers  and 
false  news,  but  likewise  to  publish  any  news  without  a  licence  from  the 
king,  though  it  was  true  and  innocent."  f 

So  far  the  parallel  between  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scrog^  and  his  bre- 
thren on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Adam  and  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  on 
the  other,  is  pretty  close ;  with  this  advantage,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  gentlemen ;  the  machine  was  encumbered  by  its  inventors  with 
*  jury, — a  movement  which  requires  great  nicety  of  construction  to  make 
it  ''  work  well.-'  It  is  due  to  the  Indian  artists  to  acknowledge  that  to 
them  belongs  the  merit  of  simplifying  the  apparatus,  by  ahogether  get- 
ting rid  of  this  vexatious  appendage.  I  have,  therefore,  I  must  confess, 
been  somewhat  too  hasty  in  calling  them  servile  copyists :  they  have  only 
Iwrrowed  the  principle — ^the  execution  is  their  own. 
'  But,  ui^fortunately,  the  world  is  very  ungrateful  to  discoverers ;  and 
Scroggs  got  very  roughly  handled  by  the  House  of  Commons,  even 
during  the  reign  of  Charles,  for  acting  on  the  resolutions  of  the  judges ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Lord  Camden  such  law  waa  only  considered  a  "  cu- 
riosity."! May  our  Indian  projectors  not  have  to  complain  of  their 
merits  going  unrewarded ! 

The  twelve  judges  unfortunately  omitted  to  give  the  people  the  benefit 
of  the  grounds  on  which  they  founded  their  memorable  resolutions  against 
the  pr^.  This  defect  has  been  supplied  by  Sir  Francis  Macnagnten ; 
and  his  main  argument — ^the  sheet-anchor  of  his  case — is  worthy  of  them 
and  himself. 

hiceoung  the  press,  I  am  of  opinioD,  i«  oot  at  all  repugnant  to  BHtIkh  law ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  consonant  to  it  Is  the  press  absolutely  free  in  £n§:« 
land  ?  No :  what  is  the  law  respecting  it  ?  By  the  39th  Geo.  3.  a  man  is  obliged 
to  have  a  certificate  before  he  can  set  up  as  a  printer.  1  know  there  are  laws  in 
Englaiid,  which  put  a  restraint  on  the  press  similar  to  licensing ;  and,  indeed,  it 
pcu*vades  tyerj  department  of  life.  Are  not  almost  aU  trades  and  professions  in 
the  United  Kingdom  licensed  ?  Can  a  roan  rend  drugs,  or  drive  a  hacknev 
coach,  without  a  licence  ?  Are  not  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions  all 
under  similar  restrictions  .'  Can  a  clergyman  preach,  an  attorney  act,  or  a  bar* 
riiter  plead,  without  an  authority  amounting  to  a  licence  ?  Are  not  hackney* 
eoachmeo,  livery-stable-keepers,  &o.  licens^  ?  and  if  these  trades  caiinot  be 
carried  on  without  licensing,  it  proves  that  licensing  is  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  And  by  the  Act  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  39th  of  Geo.  3. 
it  is  directed  that  no  man  should  set  up  a  printing  press  without  first  registering 
it,  and  obtaining  a  certificate.  If  he  did,  a  magistrate  was  authorized,  in  the  day- 
time to  break  open,  enter  Ihe  house,  and  carry  away  the  presses  and  types,  with 
all  their  appendages.  And  another  law  absolutely  deprives  nineteen-twentieths  of 
tbe  people  in  England  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  altogether ;  for  the  60th  of 
Geo.  3.  compels  persons  who  publish  newspapers  of  a  certain  size  and  value,  to 
enter  into  recognizances  and  give  securities  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  da- 
mages, in  case  of  conviction  for  libel,  wfaich  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of 
tbe  United  Kingdom  could  not  comply  wiUi.    And,  by  the  bye,  in  every  case  in 

*  Entick  tr.  Carrington  |  19  Howell'i  State  Trials^  1070. 
tIMi  ^Ibkt. 
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which  fines  Are  Iwitd,  for  whatever  cause,  they  are  recoverable  befoie  a  xsa^t 
trate  or  justice  of  the  peace.  There  is  then  a  law  which  compels  a  man  to  enter 
into  security  to  answer  for  the  oifences  of  his  press.  I  do  not  say  this  amounts 
exactly  to  a  licence  ;  but  where  is  the  repiipiance  of  a  licence  to  it  ?  B^  it  a  m4Ui 
may  have  presses  and  his  types  seized,  for  not  registering  his  paper:  it  amounts 
to  the  tame  thing  as  a  licence.  After  this^  will  any  man  tell  me  that  licensing  is 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  realm  ? 

Af^r  all,  we  have  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  Sir  Francis :  he  has  one 
great  virtue  in  an  enemy ;  he  speaks  out.  He  says  plainly  and  boldly, 
diat  the  press  of  England  is  not  in  fact  quite  free,  and  that  it  is  consonant 
with  English  law  to  put  it  in  chains.  Such  is  the  official  opinion  of 
a  judge,  at  this  time  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  "  Supreme  Court "  of 
Indian  justice,  established  especially  for  the  protection  of  our  own  coun- 
tiymen ! — Now  foi  the  argument  The  law  of  England  has  restrained  the 
liberty  of  printing  to  this  extent :  By  the  39th  of  Geo.  III.  a  printer 
must  tender  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in  which  he  resides 
a  note,  stating  the  number  of  his  presses,  and  the  place  in  which  they 
are  kept ;  upon  which  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  on  the  payment  of  one 
shilling^  is  bound  to  furnish  the  printer  with  a  certificate  that  his  presses 
are  duly  registered.  By  the  60th  of  Geo.  III.  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers are  compelled  to  enter  into  certain  recognizances,  and  find  sureties 
in  limited  amounts  to  answer  their  fines  in  cases  of  libel.  By  the  '^  re- 
gulation" in  question,  every  periodical  work,  containing  either  news  or 
political  strictures,  is  subjected  to  a  licence,  to  be  arbitrarily  granted,  and 
liable  to  be  arbitrarily  withdrawn !  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
in  his  speech  against  the  registration  of  this  decree,  asked,  '^  What  is 
there  to  prevent  the  same  power  which  is  to  pass  this  regulation,  firom 
following  it  up  by  another,  putting  the  same  restraint  upon  the  press  in 
every  department,  and  preventing  any  man  from  printing,  publishing,  or 
even  vending,  any  book  of  any  description  without  the  licence  of  Govern- 
ment?" The  Government  took  the  hint; — ^like  the  hostler,  who  being 
asked  by  his  priest  why  he  had  said  nothing  in  confession  of  greasing  the 
teeth  of  the  horses  to  prevent  them  eatrog  their  com,  repHed,  "  he  had 
never  before  heard  of  that  blessed  crime,"  and  forthwith  profited  by  the 
suggestion ;  so  the  Indian  Government  immediately  followed  up  the  fore-, 
going  restrictions  with  a  bye-law,  by  which  they  assumed  the  power  of 
granting,  or  revoking,  at  "  discretion,"  the  privilege  of  using  a  printing 
press,  or  of  "  circulating"  any  newspaper,  book,  or  printed  paper  of  any 
kind !  And  as  this  bye-law  was  passed  by  virtue  of  the  regulation  regis- 
tered by  the  Supreme.  Court,  the  "  reasoning"  of  Sir  Francis  must  be 
held  to  be  applicable  to  both.  The  case  then  stands  thus :  In  England 
every  man  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  printing-press,  and  pay  a  shilling, 
or  who  chooses  to  employ  such  a  capitalist,  may  publish  (on  his  own 
responsibility  of  course)  any  species  of  composition  he  pleases,  except  a 
newspaper.  In  India,  even  by  the  regulation  as  it  stood  at  first,  no  man 
could  print  any  periodical  work,  containing  political  strictures,  but  at  the 
will  of  the  Government ;  and  now  he  can  neither  print  nor  circulate  any 
work  of  any  kind,  but  by  the  same  authority ! 

"  After  this,  will  any  man  tell  me  that  licensing  (that  is,  the  kind  of 
licensing  in  question)  is  contrary  to  the  laws  ot  the  realm?"  No, 
indeed.  Sir  Francis  I  very  few  people  will  be  so  rash,  you  may  depend 
upon  it    Here^  we  neyer  think  of  contradictiag  a  jam^  ^o  affirms 
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four  dnd  five  to  be  equal  numbenu  We  immediately  remove  kmveg 
and  raaoiB  out  of  big  way,  and  inquire  for  an  establisbment  where  the 
treatment  ia  kind  and  soothing. 

I  have  said,  the  reasoning  of  Sir  Francis  must  be  held  a^^licable  to 
both — ^to  the  regulation  and  the  bye-law ;  indeed  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  fit  almost  any  case  that  can  be  supposed.  A  logician  who  has 
proved  that  a  state  of  things  in  which  any  man,.by  fulfilling  certain  easy 
^ind  definite  conditions,  has  an  unalienable  right  to  perform  certain  acts, 
is  "  consonant"  with  another  state,  in  which  no  man  can  by  any  possi- 
bility gain  such  an  unalienable  right,— cannot  be  affected  by  any  little 
change  in  the  terms  of  a  proposition.  If  the  regulation  or  the  bye-law 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  licence;  to  eat,  drink,  talk,  or  enjoy 
the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  the  analogy  between  them  and  our  law  would 
have  been  just  as  close  as  it  is  now.  Such  decrees  would  not  be  '^re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  the  realm;*'  for  Sir  Francis  tells  us  that  in 
England  ''  licensing  pervades  every  department  in  life." 

Indeed,  on  close  examination,  it  seems  as  if  in  England  we  were  in 
some  respects  more  hardly  dealt  with,  than  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indian 
Grovemment  can  bring  diemselves  to  think  requisite  for  Bengal ;  for  the 
-lynx-eyed  Sir  Francis  has  discovered  a  law,  which  **  absolutely  deprives 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  in  England  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
altogether."  Now  this  act  is  no  favourite  of  mine,  Ood  knows !  thou^ 
I  believe  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  it,  is,  that  it  has  been  prayed 
in  aid  of  such  an  act  of  tyranny  as  these  restrictions.  The  60ih  of 
Geo.  III.  cap.  91,  the  act  in  question,  is  one  of  the  celebrated  "  Six 
Acts,"  which  were  passed  to  quiet  the  alarm  into  which  the  old  ladies 
of  this  country  were  thrown  by  the  Manchester  meeting,  and  the  election 
of  Sir  Charles  Wolsley  to  be  legislatorial  attorney  for  Birmingham. 
The  d9th  Geo.  III.  was  passed  at  another  period  of  popular  fermoat. 
They  both  arose  out  of  a  temporary  state  of  feeling ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been  perfectly  nugatory,  would  long  before  the  time  at  which  I  am 
writing  have  been  blotted  out  of  the  statute  book.  These  are  the 
** shameful  parts"  of  the  law  of  England;  and  that  perhaps  may  ac- 
count for  the  delight  with  which  they  are  gloated  upon  by  Sir  Francis 
Macnaghten. 

But,  if  it. were  true,  that  by  the  operation  of  these  acts  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  of  England  were  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  what  execration  ought  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  wretches  who 
£ramed  them,  and  the  Legislature  by  which  they  were  passed!  Can 
any  man,  who  is  able  to  perform  the  common  operations  of  life  for 
himself,  be  so  weak  as  not  to  see  what  a  grave  accusation  he  is  preferring 
against  the  government  of  his  coimtry  by  such  assertions  as  these? 
Truly,  Sir  Francis,  you  have  hit  on  an  admirable  expedient  for  preservii^ 
social  order.  You  say  these  restrictions  afe  abs(^utely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Indian  Government  from  insult;  and  in  the  very  act  of 
giving  them  force,  you  offer  one  of  the  grossest  insults  to  the  fountain 
firom  which  that  government  springs,  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive :  you  are  fortunate  in  being  protected  by  your  privi- 
lege, or  you  might  have  to  answer  for  "  uttering  words  with  intent  to 
bnng  into  contempt  and  hatred  the  constitution  of  these  realms  as  by 
law  established." 

I  little  thought  it  would  ever  fall  to  my  lot  to  defend  one  of  the  Six 
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Acts;  Imt  c^rtaioly  you  migiit  as  well  accuse  this  la#  of  ptsvcnta^ 
the  sun  from  shining,  as  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  is 
justly  remarked  in  the  excellent  commei^ts  on  your  speech  by  the  editor 
of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  that  '*  It  may  as  well  be  said,  tha^  aineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  of  England  cannot  drink  champagne,  and  there* 
fore  Government  may  select,  among  its  richest  functionaiies,  and  otii^ng^ 
whom  it  may  tMnk  fit  to  indulge  with  licences  to  dmk  that  precaoos 
vintage."* 

For  inserting  this  article  you  thought  you  had  the  power  of  com-»> 
mitting  the  printer  to  prison:  perhaps  you  had;  but  most  assuredly 
you  had  not  the  power  of  answering  him.  This,  however,  is  a  defect 
in  your  patent  of  office,  to  which  much  greater  men  than  yourself  have 
been  obliged  to  submit.  Belial,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  more  especial 
guardian  and  friend  of  our  profession  (for  I  too  am  a  lawyer),  does  not 
di^ense  to  all  his  adorers  his  peculiar  gi^,  to 

Make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason.    . 

And,  fdthough  you  may  be  among  the  most  zealous,  I  should  hanilj 
suppose,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  you  are  among  the  most  favoured 
of  his  followers.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  which  says  that  "  curses  are 
like  chickens,  they  always  come  home  to  roost/'  If  the  same  could  be 
predicated  of  '^  restrictions,"  you  might  be  a  sufferer.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  no  person  were  aUowed  to  talk  nonsense  (at  least  not  in  the 
genuineness  of  your  speech)  without  a  licence ;  and  suppose  you  were 
out  of  favour  at  court;  how  should  you  bear  the  restraint  of  perpetual 
silence  ?  In  vain  would  you  protest  in  dumb  show  against  such  an  in- 
fraction of  natural  freedom.  You  would  be  answered  thus — *^  You,  Sir, 
thought  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  gone  when  it  could  be  claimed  by 
only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  people ;  now  what  becomes  of  your  claim  to 
talk  unadulterated  nonsense,  when  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  either 
would  or  could  use  the  privilege  ?*' 

Mr.  Editor,  I  find  I  must  compress ;  I  have  still  a  long  array  of  topics 
which  this  extracH-dinary  oration  has  suggested  to  my  mind,  but  I  wiH  be 
merciful.— Still  I  must  be  allowed  to  notice  one  or  two  passages  of  sur* 
passing  merit.  The  first  is  that  in  which  his  lordship  offers  ms  one 
argument  for  the  regulation,  the  dilatoriness  of  his  own  court  I 

If  no  summary  means  (says  he)  were  to  be  bad  for  puttings  an  end  to  inflam- 
matory papers  against  the  Government;  if  they  have  no  remedy  against  those 
not  subject  to  this  poorer,  but  a  prosecution  in  this  Court ;  a  man  may  publish 
an  attack  upon  them  this  very  day,  and  no  indictment  could  be  presented  till  the 
next  sessions,  which  will  not  be  bolden  for  three  months  to  come.  It  could  thea 
be  traversed  to  the  following  one,  and  four  more  would  elapse^  making  altogether 
seven  months  before  the  offender  could  be  brought  to  punishment :  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  be  was  at  large,  and  at  liberty  to  insult  and  abuse  the  Go- 
vernment with  Impunity. 

To  a  plain  man,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  on  reading  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  <*  Why,  since  the  Indian  Government  is  armed 
with  such  extensive  powers  of  legislation,  do  they  not  use  them  to  ciptf- 
dite  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law  V*    A  lawyer  would  ask  why. 
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rfnce  Us  Lturdahip  seMns  to^  so  enamoured  of  the  Six  Aote,  he  forgot 
that  one  of  them  is  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  trials  fi>r  mis* 
demeanours  1*  He  would  also  inquire  if  it  has  been  found,  in  practice, 
that  libellers  have  not  been  silenced  by  convictions  ?  How  woidd  he  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  during  the  whole  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
semoval  of  the  censorship  and  the  establishment  of  the  restrictions,  there 
were  only  two  prosecutions  for  libel,  and  not  a  single  conviction  I 

It  U  now  five  jean  (says  Mr.  Fergusflon)  since  the  censorthi^,  which  ntver  bad 
tbe  acmUaiice  of  lawml  authority  to  support  it,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
press.  During  that  period,  there  has  been  one  prosecution  by  indictment,  and 
another  by  information ;  neither  of  them  for  puollcatious  levelled  against  the 
Government.  The  first,  indeed,  was  alleged  to  be  a  libel  aeainst  some  of  its  pub- 
lie  officers.  Tbe  publisher,  ray  then  and  present  client,  Mr.  Buckingham,  was 
acquitted  by  a  )urjr  on  that  imfictroent ;  and  1  confess  I  never  could  but  wonder 
how  it  should  have  been  considered  jwssible  that  a  conviction  could  follow.  The 
other  prosecution  by  information,  which  has  nut  been  tried,  was  against  the  same 
person,  and  it  grew  out  of  the  former  prosecution.  The  publication  in  the  last 
instance,  had  relation  to,  and  was,  I  believe,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  prosecu- 
tors ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  matter  of  any  of  those  publications  which  could 
be  considered  as  directed  against  the  Government  itself. 

This  distinct  assertion  is  never  contradicted,  or  alluded  to  by  his 
lordship!  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  notoriously  true.  And  yet, 
so  instant  and  alarming  did  Sir  Francis  think  the  abuses  of  the  press, 
that  he  says. 

It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government,  by  one  method  or  another,  to  have 
prevented  it ;  and  rather  than  have  submitted  to  such  insufferable  insolence,  they 
ought,  instead  of  waiting  for  tbe  slew  oneration  of  the  law,  to  hare  exercised  the 
power  vefted  in  them,  as  power  alone,  witoont  reference  to  any  ether  conaideratioB. 

How  sore  the  learned  judge  is  at  the  "  law's  delay."  I  dare  say  the 
suitors  in  hid  court  will  join  with  him,  heart  and  voice,  in  this  chorus« 
And  that  splendid  orientalism^  about  "  power  as  power  ^' I  How  little 
our  northern  imaginations  are  capable  of  such  a  flight !  I  doubt  whether 
k  may  not  be  above  ev^n  the  soarings  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  One  other 
extract  and  I  have  done : 

If  any  person  (says  bi»  tordship)  connected  with  an  existing  Paper,  be  appre- 
facnsive  of  not  obtaining  a  licence,  1  will  roarantee  it.  Tbe  regulation  is  certainly 
loosely  worded ;  and  1  would  wish  anv  lawyer  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  say,  whe- 
ther the  fine  of  four  hundred  rupeea,  if  once  levied,  can  ever  be  repeated  to  the 
end  of  time.  With  respect  to  licensing  the  Papers  at  present  in  existence,  I  shall 
delay  givine  this  relation  the  force  of  law,  until  a  licence  shall  be  granted  to 
them  all.    With  this  avowal,  I  shall  order  it  to  be  registered. 

Sir  Francis,  you  perceive,  imderstaiuls  enough  of  rhetoric  to  know  the 
value  of  a  climax :  and  more  than  that,  he  has  attained  it ;  which,  con- 
sidering the  profusion  of  beauties  scattered  up  and  down  the  speech, 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Lest  any  person  of  a  suspicious  turn 
should  imagine  the  Government  might  injure  him  by  means  of  the  regu- 
lation, bis  lordship  guarantees  him  a  licence.  That  is  to  say,  guarantees 
him  the  power  of  proceeding  till  the  Government  choose  to  bid  him  stop ! 
But  why  aU  thie  anxiety  to  guard  the  ri§^ts  of  existing  Papers  ?  It  was 
their  Huaconduct  winch  had  rendered  the  regulation  nepessary  I  Papers 
not  yet  in  existence  could  not  have  offended,  and  yet  these  innocents  are 
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left  undefended,  while  the  sinners  are  so  efKctu&Ily  protected !    Hiifl  is 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chfldren  wiA  a  vengeance ! 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  passage  about  Ae  wording  of  the 
regulation  ?  especially  when  his  Lorddiip  has  told  us  at  the  outset  that 
the  decree  was  sent  to  him  to  be  purged  of  technical  errors.  Is  not  this 
"  trifling  with  the  Government"  Sir  Francis?  What!  may  any  man, 
who  chooses  to  pay  400  rupees,  or  40/.  sterling,  again  put  the  state  into 
that  horrible  danger,  from  which  nothing  but  3ie  regulation  could  save 
it  ?  Gracious  heaven !  on  what  a  thread  does  our  Indian  empire  de- 
pend !  What  are  the  Directors  about  ?  Do  they  know  tiiat  their  trasty 
servant,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  shaking  with  horror  at  the  perils  into 
which  die  press  had  thrown  their  vast  possessions,  had,  in  the  confusion 
of  mind  so  natural  in  such  a  calami^,  actually  betrayed  the  secret, 
that  a  printer  and  400  rupees,  might  set  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Supreme  Court  at  defiance ! 

Really,  Mr.  Editor,  one  cannot  write  of  such  things  without  agitation. 
With  a  trembling  hand,  therefore,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  BAEaiSTER. 
Temple,  March  5,  1824. 

[Be'm^  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  Historian  of  India,  from  whom  the  Bar- 
rister has  taken  the  motto  of  his  letter,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  give  ioiertioa 
to  his  strictures  on  the  puhlic  conduct  of  the  Indian  Judge,  to  whose  judicial 
decisions  the  British  and  Native  inhabitants  of  India  owe  the  fetters  that  at 
present  bind  the  press  of  that  country.  We  entertain  the  highest  esteem  for  the 
private  character  of  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten ;  but  his  public  character,  like  that 
of  all  other  public  men,  must  be  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  world,  andnncct  the 
praise  or  censure  to  which  such  scrutiny  may  prove  it  to  deserve. — JGd.] 


THB  POETICAL  CHARACTER. 

Poets  are  not  very  well  understood  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  are  represented  as  a  weak  and  fickle  race,  feeding  upon  in- 
judicious and  unfounded  hopes^  and  withering  away  before  disap- 
pointment like  a  flower.  But  were  the  tale  of  their  trials  unfolded, 
as  it  has  been  in  a  few  instances,  so  far  would  be  the  poetical  cha- 
racter from  appearing  tainted  with  weakness,  that  the  imagination, 
its  peculiar  attribute,  would  alone  appear  capable  of  pillowing  the 
head  in  affliction  and  sorrow.  Various  events  may  concur  to  cause 
poetry  to  be  dismissed  with  slight  reputation  or  neglect ;  but  no- 
thing short  of  the  grave  can  take  away  from  the  poet  the  inexpres- 
sible delight  attendant  upon  the  exercise  of  his  art.  The  moment 
he  retires  to  the  calm  solitude  of  his  study,  or  wanders  away  into 
the  ^arly  fields,  or  along  some  unfirequented  shore,  a  curtain  seems 
to  descend  between  him  and  the  actual  world,  which  drops  below 
the  level  of  his  memory,  and  another  universe,  more  splendid  and 
beautiful,  arises  at  the  evocation  of  fancy.  In  this  the  poet  revels, 
as  in  his  own  domain;  he  builds,  he  disposes,  he  makes  happy,  as 
oft  and  as  intensely  as  he  pleases.  Creative  power  is  his  attribute, 
and  he  seems  to  enjoy  a  participation  of  the  ioeffablo  happiness  of 
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the  divinity,  while  this  power  is  passing  forA  among  ^  elements 
of  thoikght.  His  mind  shuts  out  for  the  time  all  actual  perceptions 
of  tlie  things  that  he,  and  erects  its  own  ideas  into  beings  cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  utmost  conceivable  perfection.  His  remembrances 
of  nature  seem  to  undergo  purification  in  some  celestial  fire,  and  to 
rise  out  of  the  flames  clothed  with  new  brilliancy  and  beauty.  This 
is  the  state  of  mind,  as  near  as  it  can  be  communicated  in  wofds^ 
which  accompanies  the  act  of  invention.  The  imagination  rushes 
over  nature,  shedding  the  light  of  her  countenance  on  every  thing 
as  she  passes,  and  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  dead  and  inani- 
mate Uiings.  But  this,  her  influence,  is  neither  constant,  nor 
altogether  voluntary ;  and  though  exceeding  all  other  earthly  de- 
light while  it  lasts,  in  passing  away  it  leaves  the  mind  flagging  and 
spiritless.  In  this  state,  the  poet  may  be  wayward  and  ^^  irritabilis,'' 
according  to  the  characteristic  of  Horace,  and  should  fly  th€  im-p 
portunities  of  society. 

Of  all  men,  critics,  as  we  understand  the  word,  are  least 
able  to  penetrate  behind  the  foFds  of  the  poet's  mind.  They 
may  make  some  estimate  of  his  poems,  and  compare  them  with 
other  poems,  but  they  can  never  know  nor  trace  tiie  foot- 
steps of  his  fancy,  now  cradled  in  the  clouds,  and  now^  shooting 
through  the  storm.  This  vivida  vis  animi,  they  declare  to  be  in- 
compatible with  tranquil  wisdom,  knowledge  of  principles^  and 
fortitude  and.  tranquillity  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Politics  and  philo- 
sophy they  consider  something  repugnant  to  the  poet's  sensibHity^ 
incommunicably  the  possession  of  dry  calculating  minds,  and  built 
upon  a  basis  too  narrow  to  petmit  imagination  also  to  make  it  her 
resting  place  :  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  history,  with  experience^ 
with  common  sense.  Poets  have  not  only  known  how  to  reconcUe 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation  with  their  more  divine 
art,  but  they  have  been  the  birds  who  have  carried  about,  and 
dropped  the  seeds  of  that  and  all  other  sciences  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  may  be  regarded  as  intolerable  pedantry  to  mention 
the  estimation  in  which  Homer  was  held  throughout  all  'Greece, 
for  his  political  wisdom ;  but  Euripides  also  made  verse  the  vehicle 
of  high  philosophical  and  political  truths.  Of  the  French  I  will 
say  nothing;  but  were  ShaJcespeare  and  Milton,  not  to  enumerate 
more  recent  poets,  ignorant  of  the  elements  and  nicest  equilibrium 
of  society  ?  was  the  latter,  in  very  trying  times,  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine  i  Have  there  been  many  statesmen  better 
versed  in  the  arcana  imperii  ?  Has  there  ever  been  a  man  of  more 
unshaken  integrity  ?  Milton,  indeed,  seems  to  have  united  the  ima- 
gination of  Homer  and  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades,  to  the  virtue  and 
steadiness  of  Cato.  He  is  the  best  illustration  our  country  affords 
of  the  majesty  of  the  poetical  character ;  and  an  everlasting  refuta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  poets  are  mere  gossamers^  floating  about 
between  earth  an4  sky* 
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iWi  to  tte  knevidedge  of  life  and  maiuia%  there  U  ne  diqpujtei 
the  poet  10  alWed  to  be  the  keenest  observer  and  best  eiqpouiider 
of  Ihete  tbbiga»  Butiti^  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  how  he  can  thw 
mitci  an  inlimfKrjr  with  the  rude  traffic  of  life^  to  the  nice  expression 
of  the  jtti0e  of  the  innermost  kernel  of  nature.  I^or  what  analogy 
does  there  eidst  between  reducing  experience  into  aphorism  and 
adagei  .fitted  fbr  the  mouth  of  the  philosopher  or  the  peasant, 
and  wearily  the  fine  texture  of  the  imagination  ? — ^That  of  conti- 
noitjr  and  eomparison*  The  same  mind  diat  can  follow  the  slender 
ehaiii  of  silecessiTe  ef^ts,  until  it  obtain  some  general  and  con^ 
stant  result,  is  also  best  fitted  for  catching  the  almost  impercep- 
tible reaembkaces  4)(  ideas,  from  the  union,  and,  if  I  may  so  speaJc, 
femientatian  of  which  arise  the  creations  of  poetry*  In  all  great 
poets,  the  scattered  rays  of  wisdom  and  experience  are  condensed, 
as  t^  a  bliming-glasii,  into  brilliant  points  of  light,  which  are  visible 
to  every  eye.  These  fasten  upon  tjie  mind,  pass  into  the  calendar 
of  the  readev's  thef^ghts^  and  become  confounded  with  his  original 
eonclusioM*  They  are  ipde^d  the  ideas  of  every  man,  disencum* 
bercd  of  the  nibbisb  which  conceals  them  in  ordinary  minds, 
meHed  down  into  uni^,  and  stamped  with  the  superscription  of 
nqperior  intdleet 

Hiese  aphorisms  and  watchwords,  as  it  were,  of  genius,  sparkle 
like  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  over  the  i^ce  of  poetry,  Thev 
thhyw  a  dazzling  histre  over  it,  which  conceals  the  immense  depth 
fifoti  wMd^  they  send  their  fires*  The  poet  piles  up  in  his  granary 
nothing  of  the  stalk  or  stubble  of  reasoning,  but  the  golden  ear  or 
wdl  sifted  groin.  This  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  it  is'  some* 
tfanea  beBefred  that  be  has  no  depth  or  coherence  wiUi  the  founda* 
lion  of  anything,  but  is  like  an  anchorless  galley,  the  sport  of 
SRoident  and  the  tide  and  fluctuation  of  things.  But  to  gather  the 
qi^rmost  iiruit  you  must  aseend  the  whole  height  of  the  tree.  A 
man  wiU  hardly  be  capable^  therefore,  of  making  lofty  and  unusual 
truths  the  familiar  and  staple  commodity  in  his  commerce  with 
Ms  leader,  unless  he  have  ascended  higher  than  ordinary  the  ladder 
wi  kaoidedge*  The  tertkory  of  invention  is  like  the  ocean;  it 
Mrrounds  the  domain  of  knowledge  on  all  sides,  and  has  its  cre^ 
and  itveans  tint  pierce  It  in  a  thousand  places.  The  great  poet 
tesorts  to  this  ocean"— the  lesser  one  fills  his  urn  at  the  rivers;  but 
lioth  must  tranrel  painfully  and'  far,  before  they  find  the  unconta- 
minated  wave* 

The  difficulty  <if  .poetical  oomposition  is  not  in  the  art  of 
iffMng,  fcnr  in  that  case  nothing  but  crabbedness,  or,  at  best,  qpld 
good  sense  would  be  the  result ;  but  in  the  nourishing  a  creative 
and  hafmenknis  predisposition  of  mind — in  the  constant  bending 
and  ABfing  our  though  and  m»mgs  to  ^  production  of  new 
Weas  -hi  preservnig  the  early  and  earnest  simplicity  of  the  sonl 
from  the  infeetioo  of  trite  maxims,  and  the  toipc^r  of  a  t^o  rigid 
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pv«d«iiee.  The  ^vhdom  of  die  true  po^  is  iiak^i  It  has  never 
tasted  the  forbidden  tree  of  worldly  eunhing;  it  grofv^  Hp 
mature^  aud  fdfe  into  ^e  lap  of  nature^  with  all  its  happy  ipM^ 
ranee  about  it.  True  wisdom  is  igno/ant  of  manj  things;  but  it 
knows  how  to  exist  in  solitude.  It  knows  the  charms  of  woodflf 
and  rivers— 4iut  ean  find  its  account  likewise  in  cities,  iti  manV 
busy  and  full  resorts.  But  the  poetical  charcu^ter  is  especially  like 
a  stream  5  it  is  tinged  and  too  often  tainted  by  the  soil  of  ita 
channel.  It  should  flow  through  a  crystal  bed  *,  for  nothing  is  of 
so  much  consequence  to  it  as  simplicity.  Much  business  mars  fe  r 
converse  with  the  world  gives  it  a  bias.  Tlie  best  preservative  of 
it»  purity  is  a  long  youth — a  putting  off,  as  it  were,  of  manhood^ 
imd  its  ways;  a  keeping  of  the  passions  in  a  state  of  fusion,  in  their 
naoulds  or  matrices,  and  not  suffering  them  to  betooquickly  cooled, 
or  cracked  by  sudden  exposure  to  the  air  of  tbe  world.  This 
management  is  in  every  true  poet's  power.  The  Greeks  especially^ 
and  the  Romans,  practised  it.  They  prolonged  their  youdi  to  SB 
or  40,  in  words,  at  least,  generally;  and  words  are  much  ^-— for  no 
one  was  ashamed  to  be  a  youtii  at  tliat  age  among  them.  We  ar« 
poetieally  dead  long  before  that  time.  But  nothing  is  so  mis-* 
chievous  as  being  wise  and  old  too  soon ;  for  when  we  perceive 
that  at  a  certain  age  men  expect  Us  to  be  versed  in  every  thing, 
we  become  artificial  and  quackish,  and  difluse  our  energies  over  so 
many  things,  that  tiiey  become  absorbed  and  lost  in  them,  and 
leave  us  like  a  withered  tree  whose  roots  have  been  bared  to  Ae 
sun.  This  is  a  melancholy  and  general  tni<3i,  and  the  primary 
defect  of  modem  education;  or  of  that  education  witieh  meu 
give  themselves  in  the  latter  period  of  youth.  Tlie  poet,  how- 
ever, should  hedge  m  and  husfaknd  his  forces,  for  they  cannot  be 
wide  and  deep,  and  will  not  suflice  to  bear  up  the  weight  of  great 
designs  unless  their  channel  be  narrow.  The  mind^  neverthelesflL 
is  equal  to  all  knowledge  that  is  congruous,  and  useful  to  be  found 
together,  and  the  poet  stands  no  more  in  need  of  geometrical  ihail 
he  does  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Many  other  dnngs,  likewise^ 
should  be  neglected ;  for  tiie  crowding  of  too  many  kinds  of  know* 
ledge  together  is  like  planting  forest  trees  too  closely,  they  hindei 
each  o1iier*s  growth,  and  either  the  weakest  die,  or  tiiey  idl  remani 
dwarfs  and  pigmies  to  the  end  of  their  duration. 

The  poet's  knowledge  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  Ethics,  general  physics,  and  those  subtle  and  deli-^ 
cate  notices  of  man  and  nature  vrhich  are  his  own  peculiar  science^ 
makie  up  the  sum  of  his  important  acquisitions.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  his  country  force  the  rest  upon  tdm ;  but  they  act  as 
MnCh'ances.  He  should  leave  the  shreds  and  parings  of  wMom  to 
stuff  inferior  heads,  and  be  satisfied  with  possessing  the  body  of  it. 
Poets  are  the  ^  optimotes ''  of  the  republic  of  letters,  an4  should 
affect  ehoice  in  the  ideas  with  which  they  associate-  their  mSiids* 
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Yet  the  difFerence  between  poetry  and  prose  does  notarise  so  much 
froin  dissimilarity  of  ideas,  as  from  the  superior  richness  and  ex- 
pansion they  reach  in  Uie  soil  of  the  former*   As  trees  which  nanain 
stunted  and  dwarfish  upon  a  stony  soil,  shoot  up  with  vigour  and 
attain  loftiness  and  amplitude  in  a  deep  and  genial  mould.    The' 
plants  are. the  samC::  from  their  dijQferent  situations  they  derive 
the  variety  of  their  characters.    The  poetical  mind,  when  it  is 
nourished  as  it  ought  to  be,  makes  every  thing  it  receives  into  it 
seem  indigenous,  and  more  pure  than  it  would  have  appeared  else- 
where; as  the  venerableness  of  a  temple  makes  the  very  weeds 
that  climb  over  its  ruins  appear  sacred;    But  how  does  die  poet 
invent  ?— By  artfully  adding  foreign  links  to  the  chain  of  his  per- 
ceptions, and  by  that  means  letting  himself  further  down  into  the 
depths  of  truth.    Whoever  can  combine  ideas,  may  invent  if  he 
pleases.    It  is  by  constantly  using  the  same  ladder  that  men  con- 
tinue to  reach  the  same  results.  Hiere  are  certain  ideas  that  always 
seem  to  go  together,  and  as  they  have  been  beaten  out  to  their  ut^ 
most  tenuity^  in  order  to  reach  as  far  as  possible :  whoever  is  tied 
down  by  these^  like  the  ox  in  the  meadow,  is  circumscribed^  by  the 
length  of  his  rope*    To  allow  himself  more  scope,  he  must  melt 
down  two  of  these  series'  into  one,  and  even  when  the  repugnant 
particles  which  refuse  to  unite,  are  separated,  he  will  find  himself 
in  a  range  vastly  wider  than  before.     It  is  by  this  means  that  a  poet 
may  become  original  in  the  midst  of  an  {^parent  exhaustion  of 
images  and  thoughts.    For  it  would  indeed  be  singular  if  the  arith-^ 
metidan  should  be  able  to  produce  infinite  comUnations  with  hn 
nine   figures  and   a  cipher,  and  the    poet    fwi    in   marshalling 
the  inexhaustible  riches  oi  nature  and  his  own  mind.     It  is  for 
want  of  industry  that  we  are  poor ;  and  our  inertia  is  the  effect  of 
our  poetical  heresy.     Critics  repeat,  and  men  believe,  that  genius 
is  every  thing.     But  what  is  genius  ?    is  it  an  idle,  dreaming  thing 
that  throws  its  unbaited  hook  into  the  river  while  it  goes  to  sleep 
upon  the  bank?     The  story  of  Euripides,  of  Demosthenes,  seems 
to  contradict  this.    The  former  would  never  have  outwatched  the 
night  in  his  cave  of  Salamis,  or  the  latter  m  his  dungeon  on  the  shores 
of  At^ca,  if  Grecian  genius  could  have  been  nourished  or  ripened 
without  labour.  In  Milton's  littie  Tractate  on  Education,  the  reader 
may  see  the  march  of  that  great  genius's  mind — may  note  down 
Its  daily  articles  of  food-^e  corks  and  bladders  which  supported 
it  t^  it  could  swim  alone.    He  may  see  the  extent  of*  the  seas  out 
of  which  he  fetched  those  pearls,  which  now  seem  so  much  his  own 
that  they  might  have  grown  in  the  fishpond  of  his  garden.    And,^ 
to  use  Ins  own  nervous  words— ^^  This  woidd  make  him  soon  per- 
ceive what  despicable  creatures  our  co^imon  rhymers  and  pday- 
writers  be,  and  show  him,  what  reli^us,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
xuficent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry^  both  in  divine  and  human 
things/*.  BiON*    . 
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PRXSSNT  STATE  OF  TUB  TURCOMAN  TRIBES   IN  THR  IMMEDIATE 
VICINITY  OF  THE  CASPIAN   SEA. 

An  iateresting  woric  in  tlie  Rnstian  language  has  been  pubUshed  at  Mos- 
cow, containing  an  accoont  of  a  Journey  to  Tnicomania  and  ClUwa,  in 
1820y  by  Captain  N.  Murawjew :  and,  as  tbe  original  Tolumes  aie  not 
accessible  to  many  even  in  England,  and  to  none  p^hape  in  India,  we 
have  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to  our  reiulers  in  both  countriesto 
possess  the  following  abstract  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
tiie  work  in  question. 

The  author  was  sent,  together  with  Mi^r  PonomareW)  by  the  Qovecnor 
of  Grusia,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  the  Turcomans  to  eater  into  re- 
lations of  friendship  with  Russia.  The  ultimate  object  of  tbe  expedition, 
we  are  told,  however,  was  to  accomplish  the  plan  of  Peter  the  Great, 
which  tended  to  establish  a  permanent  trade  between  Russia  and  India, 
^way  of  the  immense  stepiMW  known  to  ns  under  the  name  of  Tartary. 
This  gigantic  plan  was  frustrated  during  the  time  by  the  slaughter  of 
Prince  Bekowitch,  with  his  party,  by  the  people  of  Ghiwa,  (to  whom  he 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission,)  against  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  most 
solemn  oaths.  Since  that  period*  no  attempt  to  renew  the  connexion 
with  this  fadthless  nation  was  made  till  the  year  1813,  when  tbe  Gover-* 
nor  General  of  Grusia  despatched  some  emissaries  to  treat  with  the  Tur- 
comans. This  measure  was  indiinpensable  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  with  ^e  Government  of  Ghiwa.  The  Turcomans,  a  nomadic 
people,  wididUt  industry  or  morality,  inhabit  the  steppes  bordering  on  piirt 
of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Casjnan,  and  have  been  for  ages  the  impla- 
cable enemies  of  Persia. 

The  proposals  of  the  Governor  General  were  well  received  l^  one 
Sultan  Khan,  who  was  then  the  chief  of  the  Turcoman  tribes,  and  ?dio 
hoped,  by  the  powerful  support  of  Russia,  to  ^ect  for  himself  a  settled 
throne  among  his  lawless  countrymen.  He  therefore  immediately  de- 
spatched an  embassy  from  among  the  most  influential  of  his  people  to 
Urusia.  Unfortunately  for  him,  they  found  the  Governor  General  in  the 
camp  of  ^Gulistan,  where  he  was  just  concluding  a. peace  with  the  Per- 
sian ambassador.  The  latter,  dreading  the  mischief  that  might  result  to 
his  country  if  tbe  Turcomans  should  form  an  alliance  with  the  Russians, 
insisted  that  their  Ambassadors  diould  be  dismissed.  The  Turcomans, 
being  thus  left  to  thems^ves,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and 
give  hostages.  Some  of  them,  however,  unwiUing  to  bear  an  enemy's 
yoke,  retir^  towards  the  gulf  of  Balkan,  out  of  the.reacb  of  the  Persians  ; 
whilst  others,  and  with  them  Sultan  Khan,  w^t  to  Ghiwa,  where  they 
were  kindly  received  by  Mahmed  Rahim  Khan,  the  present  ruler  of  the 
country,  and  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  reigning  family  of  Persia* 
The  following  is  %  sketch  of  the  author's  diary : 

Gtt  die  18th  of  June  he  set  out  from  Teflis,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  at 
Ydissawelnol  (called  by  the  natives  Gansha),  a  very  pretty  town,  full  of 
gardens,  we  hedges  of  which  line  the  streeu  and  market-places.  Here 
he  stayed  till  the  first  of  July.  In  describing  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  he  mentions  a  tree,  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  measuring  26 
foet  in  circumference.    Tbe  travellers  crossed  the  Kur  oear  Mingi^haur, 
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by  a  ferry.  The  country,  which  hitherto  formed  only  a  naked  steppe,  with 
some  salt-springs,  now  assumed  a  more  favourable  appearance.  The 
banks  of  the  Kur  w^re  beautiful,  being  covered  with  forests  and  gardens, 
and  inhabited  by  Armenians.  On  die  opposite  side  of  the  Kur  the 
travelers  saw,  to  the  lefit,  a  range  of  naked  hills,  and.  to  the  right  a  fer- 
tile, well-peopled  and  cultivated  plain,  in  which  they  foimd  ihe  ruins  of 
die  ancient  city  of  Arewsh. 

On  the  3d  of  July  they  arrived  at  New-Shamachan,  die  capital  of 
Mustapha,  Khan  of  Shirwan,  which,  however,  he  had  again  abandoned, 
the  greater  part  of  his  subjects  having  removed  to  Fitasa.  After  having 
traversed  a  plain  seven  worsts  long,  they  arrived,  on  the  4th,  at  the  foot 
of  some  steep  hills,  which  separate  New-Shamachan  £rom  Old-Shama- 
Chan.  This  fertile  and  well-culdvated  district,  which  is  inhabited  by 
Armenians,  fomishesthe  well-known  Shamachan  silk«  Old-Shamachan, 
or  Kognashar  (Old  Town),  offers  an  imposing  sight:  near  it  are  found 
some  sti^pendous  ruins  of  baths,  mosques,  &C  Above  those  ruins  rises 
on  a  hill  the  palace  of  the  Khan. 

On  the  6th  of  July  they  reached  Baku,  a  fortress  with  a  double  waH, 
fined  with  towers.  The  neighbouring  country  is  moulitainoui  and  naked, 
the  fortress  is  deficient  in  wood  and  water,  and  its  potidon  altogether  dis- 
advantageous. The  streets  of  this  town  are  narrow,  the  houses  high,  and 
tderably  clean ;  there  is  a  regular  basaar,  together  with  a  number  of  good 
caravanserais.  Baku  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Astraldian ; 
but  the  ships  which  are  built  in  its  harbour  only  go  as  fer  as  the  coast  of 
Oiu^an.  Close  to  the  shore  is  a  building  called  the  "N^rgin's  Tower. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  one  of  the  earlier  Khans  of  Baku 
Mating  faBen  in  love  with  his  own  daughter,  wished  to  marry  her.  Aftw 
8  long  resistance  to  the  importunities  of  her  unnatural  father,  the  princess 
offer^  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  on  condition  that  he  would  previously 
build  a  l^gh  tower  near  die  sea-shore,  in  which  she  might  buiy  her 
shame,  "niis  edifice  having  been  raised,  she  led  her  fadier  to  (he  tap  d 
it,  whence  she  prebipitatod  him  into  the  surf  below,  and  threw  herself 
after  him. 

The  misBion  here  embariced  on  board  the  corvette  Kasan,  of  eighteen 
guns,  attended  by  the  |NrovisionHdiip  St  Polycarpus.  On  die  18&  they 
sailed  by  the  ruins  of  a  caravanserai,  which  had  sunk  into  die  sea,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  an  earthquake ;  the  sea  being  three  ftithoms 
deep  on  this  spot.  It  has  been  observed,  diat  the  sea  here  changes  its 
shores  in  the  course  of  every  thirty  years.  The  whole  diitrict  is  covered 
with  naphtha-springs  and  ruins. 

On  the  18di  they  again  weighed  anchor,  and  steered  towards  the 
Uand  of.Ssara.  TUs  idand,  wliich  bearsthe  shape  of  a  crescent,  is 
nearly  dght  wersts  long,  and  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  reeds.  It  is 
fifteen  wersts  distant  £rom  the  fortress  of  Lenkoran.  The  progress  of  th# 
vessels  having  been  prevented  by  calms,  it  was  not  till  the  28di  that  the 
party  reached  the  Turcoman  shore. 

On  the  29th  the  author  was  rowed  ashore  in  the  long-boat,  and  saw  die 
White  Hin  at  a  distance  Of  about  ten  wenrts.  The  party  then  proceeded 
towards  the  south,  in  search  of  akultuk  or  bay,  where  the  Turcomans  keep 
their  kinAfms  (a  spedes  of  flat  boat)*;  the  long-boat  following  them  along 
the  shore.  Aftte  a  usdess  march  of  fifteen  wersts,  Capt  M.  next  morn- 
ing, onaedngwhafthesunpOMdtobtarangeof  biUiyiidiaith«hq^ 
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;  with  TttfoomanSy  proceeded  towardi  k;  bat,  after  ft  mtteh  of  Attf 
wetstSy  be  discovered  that  what  bad  appeared  as  bills,  was  aothing  but  an 
optical  iHnsioiiy  produced  bj  the  exhalations  iBsuing  firotn  a  dried  salt- 
lake.  All  the  wells  dug  by  the  party  during  three  di^  yielded  a  braddsk 
water.     On  the  diet  they  returned  to  the  corrette. 

On  the  1st  of  August  they  discovered  iBrom  the  corvette  ten  IdrBhinie 
tailing  towards  the  north ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  one  oi  iheta 
was  overtaken  by  a  boat  sent  hi  pursuit  of  them.  The  Turoomans  in  it» 
amounting  to  five  men  and  three  women^  landed  hastily,  and  took  to  their 
heels.  l%e  Russians  followed  them,  and  Capt  M.'e  interpreter  at  Itmgik 
aodoeeded  in  overtaking  one  of  the  fugitives,  and  dissipating  his  feaini 
upon  which  the  others  also  came  fi)rward,  praying  for  mir  Uves«  They 
were  speedily  assured  that  they  had  nodiing  to  fear,  and  the  owner  of  the 
kirshun,  Deidet  All)  an  old  man  of  sixty,  was  tak^i  on  boaid  the  oor-^ 
vette.  He  told  the  Russians  thjat  the  mountain  they  saw  be&re  them 
was  actually  the  White  Hill,  and  that  the  Silver  HiU,  of  the  situ- 
ation of  which  Uiey  had  been  perfectly  ignorant,  was  farther  south.  H» 
further  informed  them,  that  the  camp  of  his  horde  was  situated  between 
those  two  mountains,  and  that  Kiat  Aga,  who  had  been  in  the  Um  em* 
bassy  to  Russia,  was  amcmg  theih ;  that  the  river  Ourgen  disembogued 
into  the  sea  near  the  Silver  Hill,  at  a  distance  of  one  day's  journey  £rom 
Astrabad  i  befine  reaching  which  another  small  river»  named  Koddie- 
Nefes  (H^y  Breath)  was  to  be  crossed.  He  also  said  that  there  were 
many  rains  of  large  cities  about  Turcomaniaj  and  that  the  Turcomane 
had  at  that  time  no  general  chief,  but  that  each  triba  obeyed  its  ownr 
alder.  He  only  knew  five  of  these  tribes  t  bO)  however^  sauL  ikal  ther» 
were  a  gifeat  many  more  about  the  ceimttyi     • 

On  the  3d  of  August  they  arrived  opposite  the  SilvM  Hill,  when  ^ef 
M  in  with  the  stors-ship^  the  captoin  of  which  brought  the  elder  <^  fh& 
adjoining  camp,  Nasar  Mergen,  on  board  the  corvette.  Thii  man  had  i^ 
very  preposseraing  exterior>  and  teld  them  that  he  had  nearly  two  hun- 
dred IdUtkes  (felt  tents,  synonymous  with  fiEunilies)  hi  his  Mil  or  vfllagej 
who  were  all  settled,  and  applied  themselves  to  a|rioulture. 

On  die  4th  Captain  M.  examined  the  Ourgen  Tshai  (Tshai,  e>  river), 
the  mouth  of  which  Is  three  tniles  south  of  the  Silver  HUl.  •  The  river 
b  so  shallow,  that  the  par^  was  obliged  to  go  ttp  in  a  kulass  (a  canoe, 
made  of  a  hdlow  tree).  'Hie  river  is  surrounded  With  marshes^  and  its 
low  banks  are  covered  with  very  high  grass.  The  Wi^er,  Whicli  in  the 
slunmerseason  h  nearly  dried  up,  is  of  a  brackish  tatte  i&d  sfndl^  Ruins 
of  towns  and  {^tresses  are  seen  scattered  along  itii  banhi* 

On  the  (Hh  of  August,  ihey  were  fitted  by  Kidt  Aga^  k  ttian  of^Hy 
siderabie  influence  among  his  nation.  He  adtised  the  Russians  to  bilild 
a  fort  on  Tshele-keni^  (or  the  Naphtha  ii^andj  6om  T^helek,  a  bart^, 
probably  alhMUnff  to  the  barrels  in  which  the  na{>htha  is  e^poMd). 

The  kibitkes  of  the  Turcomans  resemble  those  of  the  Tartars  in  Gtiitiay 
the  pdes  being  woilnd  round  with  reeds,  and  covered  with  felt  The 
woimeh  did  not  conceal  themselveft^;  their  features  are  delicate  and  rathei^ 
pleasifig.  Their  dreitotoiiBists  of  wide,  coloured  tfowseri,  a  long  red  shii^ 
and  a  headnlress  rimilai^  to  the  Rusrian  kokosfanieks,  only  being  twice 
6r  three  ^mee  ae  high.  This  eap  is  (ymatnented  iiriih  ^Id  or  MlVei"^ 
Ibccoidifi^  to  ^e  wealth  of  the  individuali  atid  the  hair^  Whieh  is 
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Tiaible  abora  the  forehead,  is  niea^y  cdmbed  back  on  bodi  sides,  and 
leaked  behind. 

The  power  of  the  Turcoman  Khans  is  not  hereditary ;  they  are  ^ 
pointed  by  the  Pmians,  and  the  people  obey  them  if  their  codduct  or 
wisdom  entitles  them  to  respect.  The  Turcomans  have  no  native  slaves, 
the  land  being  cultivated  by  such  as  they  can  purchase  or  kidnap.  The 
power  of  the  Arch-Sachkales  (white-beanis)  or  elders,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Khans,  and  is  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  die  individual,  if  they  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as . 
to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  horde.  The  Turcomans  in  ge^ral  do 
not  possess  that  openness  and  rectitude  of  morals  which  distinguish  the 
Caucasian  nations ;  they  have  no  conception  of  hospitality,  are  exceed^ 
ing^y  covetous,  and  ready,  for  a  trifle,  to  commit  tibe  grei^est  atrocities. 
If  a  prudent  and  brave  man  shows  himself  among  them  (such  as  Sultan 
Khan),  diey  will  obey  him,  without  qu^oiking  his  authority;  which 
would  render  it  easy  for  a  Russian  to  pll^^  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
lawless  race.  One  may  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  even  unarmed,  and 
insult  or  beat  them  with  impunity.  They  have  no  idea  of  propriety  or 
of  shanie ;  whoever  wishes  to  get  anything  of  another,  styles -himself  an 
elder,  when  the  other  will,  perhaps,  claim  this  title  for  himself,  calling 
him  a  pretender. 

The  Turcomans  speak  the  Turkish  language,  fts  it  is  spoken  at  Kasan. 
The  MuUahs  only  can  read  and. write.  They  are  of  the  sect  of  Omar, 
are  very  strict  in  the  performance  of  all  the  tenets  of  their  religion, 
without,  having,  a  clear  idea  respecting  its  dogmas.  They  are  tall  and 
robust;  their  Ueards  are  short,  their  faces  of  Uie  Calmuc  cast,  and  their 
dress  is  like  the  Persian.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  Turcomans 
near  the  Silver  HiU»  where  they  have  adopted  some  of  the  customs  of 
the  Persians;  for  which  reason  those  that  live  further  north  probably 
diSfir  from  them  in  many  particulars. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  corvette  anchored  opposite  Hassan  Kuli, 
where  Captain  M.  and  Major  P.  were  hospitably  received  by  Kiat  Aga/ 
Hassan  Kuli  (we  are  told),  contains  one  hundred  and  fiffy  kibitkes.  ^le 
inhabitan)ts  build  many  kirshims,  for  which  they  fetch  the  wood  firom  the 
$ily^  Hill.  .  The  district  was  formerly  an  island,  but  is  now  a  peninsula, 
]irhich,on  the  north  side  is  connected  withi  the  adjoining  c<mtinent,  and 
on  the  east  is  separated  from  it  by  al  gulf.  The  river  Atrek,  on  the 
ba^ks  of  which  &  horde  of  nomadic  Turcomans  is  encamped,,  ftdls  into 
the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  Hassan  Kuli 
le%d.  rather  an  idle  life,  a  proof  that  the  trade  of  naphtha  and  salt  carried 
on  by  them  with  Persia,  is  a  i»ofitab)e  one. .  But  properly  speaking, 
this  trade  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bidkan,  who  obtain  these  two 
articles  ^rpm  the  Naphtha  island,  and  sell  it  to  those  of  Hassan  Kuli. 
The  latter  also  manufacture  good  carpets,  and  odier  objects  of  luxury, 
among  which  are  silver  medals  for  ornaments  in  the  women's  dress. 
Their  instrumental  music  consists  of  a  two-stringed  balalaika,*  sipiilar.  to 
that  of  the  Russians,  and  which  is  tuned  by  4tihs.  The  com  which 
they  grow  is  not  sufi&cient  for  their  consumption,  which  compels,  them  to 
purchase  the  renuunder  from  the  Persians.  .  The  peninsula  only  produce^^ 
arbuses.  Fishing  is  now  not  so  productive  as.it  used  to  be.  In  the 
winter  season  swans  are  caught  bere,  the  down  of  which  forms  an  uxAch 
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of  trade.  Snipes  are  found  tbroughout  the  whole  year.  The  wild  animals 
found  in  the  steppes  and  on  the  reedy  banks  of  the  Atrek,  are  wolves;  foxes, 
ddieirans  (a  species  of.  goat),  hogs^  jackals,  &c.  The  winds  prevailing 
here  are  those  blowing  from  the  sea^  which  render  the  communication 
with  the  shores  difficult.  Several  elders  of  the  Turcomans  having  met 
in  Hassan  Kuli^  they  all  consented  to  nominate  Kiat  Aga  their  ambassador 
to.  Russia. 

.  On  the  3 1st  the  corvette  steered  for  the  Naphtha  island.  Kiat  Aga, 
who  remained  on.  board,  informed  the  Russians,  that  the  Turcomans, 
living  to  the  south  of  the  gulf  of  Balkan,  towards  the  sea-shores  as  wdl 
as  in  the  interior  of  the  steppes,  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  Yomod, 
Teke,  and  Keklen.  The  latter,  he  said,  were  the  fiercest,  and  often 
attacked  the  first.  It  was  only  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Khan  that 
the  two  tribes  lived  at  peace  with  each  other.  The  tribe  of  Teke  was' 
defeated  by  the  Khaii  of  Chiwa  in  the  war  he  carried  on  against  the 
Pereiansin  1813. 

The  tribe  of  Yomud  is  subdivided  into  four  branches,  amounting 
together  to  52,000  families.  Every  branch  has'  an  elder  and  a  kasi. 
During  the  summer  season  this  tribe  resides  near  the'  rivers  Atrek  and 
Gurgen;  and  in  winter,  about  the  White  Hill.  They  can  send  30,000 
horsemen  into  the  field,  but  of  these  only  1 ,000  are  well  armed,  and 
pnmeriy  skilled  for  warfare. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  the  corvette  cast  anchor  opposite  the  Green 
Hill.  This  hill  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  has,  like  tlie*  White  Hill,-  a- 
pond  with  boiling  salt-water,  which  emits  a  powerful  smell.  A  little  to 
the  north  of  this  hill,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  are  the  ruins  of  an  <4d 
mosque,  called  Mama  Kus,  or  the  Virgin's  Bosom.  The  distance  from 
the  Silver  Hill  to  Hassan  Kuli  is  23  geographical  miles ;  thence  to  the 
White  Hill,  14  miles ;  and  thence  to  the  Green  Hill,  18  miles. 

On  the  2d,  they  reached  the  Naphtha  island,  which  Captain  M.  placed 
inlat3d'10'20''N.  Onthesouthcoastof  this  island  is  an  aul  of  fifteen 
kibitkes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  in  naphthti  and  salt.  The 
ni^htha--6pring8  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountainii.  The  i^and 
contains  altogether  about  one  hundred  tents,  inhabited  by  Turcomani 
of  the  tribe  of  Shereb.  The  water  for  drinking  is  tolerably  good,  aldlough- 
a  little  brackish,  and  is  found  in  four  wells  about  the  centre  of  tbe  island, 
which  contains  some  pastures,  where  the  natives  keep  goats  and  sheep. 
The  winter  is  said  tft  be  very  cold.  There  is  a  secure  anchoring-gmund 
near  the  aul,  even  for  ships  of  a  larger  size.  Want  of  time  prevented 
a  closer  examination  of  this  island. 

Between  the  3d  and  the  10th  of  September,  the  Russian  emissaries 
landed  en  several  points  of  die  coast,  where  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 
They  were  every  ^ere  well  received  by  the  Turcoodans,  who  seemed 
desirous  of  an  alliance  with  Russia,  to  protect  them  against  the  oppres- 
•bnsof  thie  Persians;  and  Kiat  Aga  was  unanimously  appointed  their 
ambassador* 
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Abdattah ;  an  Oritntal  Poem  in  Three  Cantot,  with  ether  Piecee,    By 
Horace  Chojfnne^   8t;o.  jip.  172.  Umdon  1824.    /.  M.  Rkhardien. 

It  doet  not  oome  within  the  plan  of  our  Reriew  to  direct  so  itinoh  of  iti 
attantioQ  to  tho  modfim  literature  of  £iigluid>  as  to  oS^  a  critical  exa-^ 
mination  of  M  its  productioDS.  Yet,  when  a  work  of  decided  gettius  ap' 
peaie— ^wUethdr  in  pro^  or  poetry-Hand  thai,  either  in  its  object  er  loca- 
lities, having  some  connexion  with  the  remote  country,  which  it  is  the 
grand  aim  of  our  Journal  to  benefit,  we  shall  then  deem  it  our  duty  to 
give  our  readers  in  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  some  notice  o( 
its  merits*  Such  a  work,  we  aj^rehend,  is  the  volume  before  us«  It 
has  genius  in  its  construction^  and  is  Oriental  in  its  scene  and  sul^ect* 
There  have  been  many  of  our  modem  poets  who  have  chosen  the  luxu- 
riant climate  of  the  east  for  their  imaginations  to  revel  in,  and  body  forth 
their  shapes  of  light ;  but  it  is  no  less  observable  that  they  have  generally 
failed,  and  tlie'oaus(d  we  belieVe  to  b^  this:  that  the  partial  conception 
and  confined  knowledge  which  they  naturally  possessed  of  a  oountiy, 
80  opposed  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  aspect  of  its  scenery 
to  their  own»  occasioned  them,  after  the  manner  of  all  imperfect  appre- 
benders,  to  seise  upon  Its  prominent  features  and  obvious  characteris- 
tics, without  entering  more  deeply  into  its  spirit,  or  catching  its  retired 
and  less  palpable  beauties,  llie  sudden  transplantation  of  an  European 
mind  itato  Jbsiatio  scenes  can  seldom  be  favourable  to  its  well-beii^  and 
progress ;  at  least,  none  but  those  of  the  fint  acdier  would  be  enaUed  to 
keep  their  imaginations  from  degenerating  into  inconsistency  and  boo^ 
bast,  amid  the  swarms  of  novelties  which  start  up  at  every  step.  Thut 
it  k  that  in  neariy  all  the  oriental  poems,  hitherto  written,  we  have  the 
same  monotonous  assemblage  of  insipid  images,  drawn  from  the  peculiar 
phenomena  and  natural  appearances  of  the  country.  Thus  the  bulbnl's 
melting  notes  are  for  ever  heard  in  the  languid  sing-song  of  these  poets^ 
terses ;  thus  the  nightingale  is  always  making  love,  and  singing  ambroua 
airs  to  the  modest  rose ;  thus  the  bimks  of  coral  are  constantly  sleeping 
in  the  moonlight  (where  their  desoribers  liad  bettet  perhaps  have  been)  t 
and  thus  the  endtess  comparison  of  objects  to  Indian  trees,  plants,  and 
lowers,  diat  being  indigenous  to  the  climate,  are  sure  to  have  something 
woliderfiil  in  their  properties.  Authors  find  diese  thongs  in  books  of 
travels,  kmd  eagerly  sehre  upon  them  as  adapted  for  powerful  e&ct 
Their  poems  are  oonsequenUy  like  May*poles,  where  nowers  of  every 
kind  and  hue  are  brought  togeUier ;  which  look  well  enough  at  a  distanoe^ 
but,  on  closer  inspeooon,  oiseaver  their  own  strange  medley,  and  the 
want  of  taste  in  their  contrivers.  We  would  not  b^  hete  understood  to 
meaii  that  a  poet  is  wrong  in  drawing  his  imagoy  and  oolouring  frpm 
the  coutalry  he  is  desoribis^,  but  it  is  the  iUperfluity  of  whidh  we  oom* 
plain.  These  eiroomstanies  have  had  the  effect  of  bringiagthe  name  of. 
an  oriental  poem  into  some  disrepute,  in  as  far  as  it  now  conveys  nothSng 
else  to  the  reader's  mind  than  the  idea  of  a  baseless  superstructure  of 
unnatiiral  imagery  and  false  taste. 

Had  we  not  been  of  opinion  Aat  the  present  poem  was  diverted  of  this 
affectation  and  bad  taste,  and  that  it  stood  as  distinct,  alone,  and 
<<  proudly  eminent,"  by  its  enture  freedom  from  such  vices,  as  by  the 
superior  talent  di^layed,  we  should  not  have  been  induced  t^  draw  the 
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attention  of  the  public  to  iu  claimt.  We  have  alwaya  eoondered  that 
Asia  was  naturally  the  home  of  poetry,  and  the  creator  of  poets.  What 
makes  Greece  so  poetical  a  country  is,  that  at  every  step  we  stumble  over 
recollections  of  departed  grandeur,  and  behold  the  scenes  where  the 
human  mind  has  glorified  itself  for  ever,  and  played  a  part,  the  records  of 
which  can  never  die  I  But  in  Asia,  to  the  same  ehaim  of  viewing  the 
jdaces  of  former  power— of  comparing  the  present  with  the  past — there  is 
added  a  luxuriance  of  climate,  and  an  unrivalled  beau^  of  external 
nature,  which,  ever  according  with  the  poet's  soul, 

"  Temper,  and  do  befit  blm  to  obey 
Hig^h  inspiration." 

We  therefore  hail  the  appearance  of  a  work  that  is  likely  to  redeem 
the  character  of  oriental  poetry ; — ^whether,  agreeably  to  our  anticipa- 
tion, this  will  prove  to  be  the  case^  remains  to  b^  seen  in  the  judgment 
pronounced  upon  it  by  the  public. 

But  we. hasten  to  the  poem  itself:  we  discover  from  the  preface  that 
it  is  the  first  published  poem  of  its  author,  and  that  by  the  reception  it 
may  meet  with,  he  is  determined  to  decide  whether  or  not  his  future 
days  shall  be  devoted  to  the  "  building  of  the  lofty  rhyme."  We  under- 
stand that  the  name  he  has  affixed  to  the  volume  is  fictitious ;  but  we 
believe  also  that  he  has  not  yet  appeared  before  the  pul^Iic  as  an  author, 
which  may  probably  account  for  the  assumption  of  a  feigned  signature. 
The  chief  design  of  the  poem,  he  states^  is  to  give  as  good  a  picture  as 
.possible  of  the  manners  of  Arabia  about  the  time  of  Mohammed.  The 
main  subject  is  a  contest  between  that  prophet  and  two  of  those  numerous 
religions  which,  abounding  in  Asia  at  the  time  of  his  appearance,  were 
finally  overwhelmed,  or  partially  destroyed  by  the  fire-like  devouring 
spirit  of  his  own.  The  Sabeeans,  or  Star  Worshippers,  and  the  Ghebers,. 
or  Adorers  of  the  element  of  fire,  are  the  two  sects  against  whom  the 
arms  of  the  victorious  Prophet  are  directed.  We  shalL  develop  the  story 
in  the  course  of  our  extracts,  it  opens  at  the  end  of  a  battle,  and  the 
defeated,  **  drooping  band  "  of  troops,  with  their  martial  chief  Abdallah 
at  their  head,  are  thus  deseribcMi : 

Defeat  had  marked  the  mom  $  and  now  the  day 
Shed  its  slant  beams  aloa^^  the  western  way, 
When,  some  short  way  from  Mecca,  where  you  meet 
A  sweet  spot,  in  the  desert  doubly  sweet, 
Graced  by  th'acaoia  and  the  lofty  palm, 
And  the  fair  plant  which  yields  the  Meccau  balm. 
Shading  the  antelope^*-fUong  the  sand 
I>rew  near  a  weary,  silent,  droopinj^  band. 
And  one  there  was  amon^t  them,  in  whose  eye 
Sate  hate  and  rage  enthroned;  upon  the  sky 
He  proudly  looked,,  as  every  thmg  below 
Unfit  to  entertain  a  thought  did  spow. 
Of  regal  race  he  seemed,  for  on  his  head 
Nodded  the  heron-plume,  which,  garnished 
With  sparkling  gems,  became  the  noble  brow 
It  overshadowed :  graeefttUy  did  flow 
His  dark  locks  in  the  breeze ;  his  countenance 
Received  the  dazzling  sunbeams  that  did  dance 
Up  from  the  burning  sand,  and  fierce  and  dark 


Betrayed  severe  proportion  $  you  might  mark 
His  curling  lip,  his  ebon  eye  of  fire 
Flashing  K  ^itenraU  a  sttoUner^d  in. 
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Hig  thoughts  were  dark :  the  crescent  had  been  sham 

Of  the  hnght  ray*  of  glory  it  had  borne 

On  earth  for  many  an  age ;  the  Moslem  sword 

Had  pierced  the  sign  by  Tayef  *s  sons  adored ; 

Had  struck  and  triumphed  :  but  could  heaven  look  down 

On  that  pure  faith,  peculiarly  its  own, 

And  see  it  perish  ?    Could  the  Queen  of  Night 

See  frem  ber  censers  dashed  tbe  sacred  light 

Unmoved  and  careless  ?    Could  tbe  glorious  sun 

Breathe  life  from  heaven  this  lower  world  upon 

After  so  foul  a  deed  ?    Already  dim, 

Or  far  less  bright,  its  beamings  seem'd  to  him 

Since  the  dire  sacrilege !— vet  the  impious  man 

His  harden'd  race  of  proud  dominion  ran 

With  matchless  daring  ! — ^but  that  day  had  seen 

His  last  proud  triumph  on  this  earthly  scene  ; 

*<  For  Ore  toHBorrow's  dawn,"  AbdaUah  Said, 

<<  His  hated  blood  shall  reek  upon  this  blade,— . 

^*  So  please  the  Gods!" 

Thtui  writhing  under  ^e  mortification  of  defeat,  and  sparred  on  by  a 
reckless  enthuoasm,  be  meditates  Mohammed's  assassination ;  and  aAer 
informing  bis  followers  of  his  intention,  and  disguising  himself  as  a 
pilgrim,  be  sets  out  for  Mecca,  the  residence  of  tbe  Prophet,  and  in  bis 
way  stops  upon  the  field  of  battle  be  had  so  lately  left.  Whilst  gazing 
upon  the  thrilling  and  awful  scene  around  bim,  whosd 
Sleeping  waste,  in  midnight's  mystic  garb 
«  Lay  vride  outstretched— 

tbe  following  reflections  arise  in  bis  mind,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest 
and  most  nervous  language,  and  the  latter  part  of  which,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  poetry  of  the  same  deep  and 
philosophic  cast :  « 

Those  who  have  trod  the  field  oF  war,  and  staiped 

Their  hands  in  blood,  and  steeled  their  hearts  to  woe, 

And  stanched  compassion,  yel^nay,  haply,  know 
.  That  there  are  moments  whence  pallid  corse 

Death  has  just  triumphed  o'er  will  wake  remorse 

Even  in  an  iunocent  breast,,  innocent  at  least 

Of  that  which  wakes  its  feelings ;  every  breast. 

Calm  though  it  seem,  and  free  from  guile  and  pain. 

Counting  its  virtuous  deeds  alone  as  gain. 

Has  many  recollections,  which  were  best 

Buried  in  Lethe's  waves.    The  soothing  rest. 

Which  lives  in  Virtue's  peacehil  path,  can  ne'er 

Tranquil  the  warrior's  soul;  and,  though  nor  fear 

Nor  trepidation,  when  the  stream  of  fight 

Rolls  wild  before  his  agitated  sight. 

Could  chill  his  courage ;  yet  the  godlike  form 

Of  man  subjected  to  the  crawling  worm 

For  food,  for  habitation,  will  awake 

Desperate  contention  in  tbe  soul,  and  make 

The  stoutest  shudder,  'cause  the  picture  brings 

Stem,  cruel  reminiscences  of  things 

We've  thought  on  ofk,  but  which  we  wocdd  forget, 

Home  to  the  heart.    To  see  destruction  set 

Her  seal  upon  the  fairest  imagery 

Of  God  this  worid  affords,  in  sooth,  to  see 

God's  masterpiece  annulled,  may  well  give  birth 

To  strange  forebodings.    'Round  the  spacious  earth 

Stretches  her  dumb  immensity,  nor  g^ves 

Answer  to  man's  wild  question^  why  he  lives ! 
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To  Ut  inttrrofBtioiis  nouf^ht  retarns 
But  mystic  silence ;  'tis  iu  vain  he  mourns 
His  dark  mysterious  fate  ;  Time  urges  on 
His  swift  successive  moments, — one  by  out^ 
They  come  and  go  like  waves  upon  the  sea. 
Rise,  glitter,  vanish!  so  eternally 
The  iuterminable  flood,  duration,  rolh 
Absorbing  a]|. 

-  Morning  now  rose  upon  him,  and  soon  the  sun  ''  frolicked  in  golden 
clouds."  He  resumes  his  journey  and  his  purpose,  in  a  short  time  entera 
the  city,  and  immediately  seeks  the  Prophet's  palace.  Upon  arriving 
there  he  directs  one  of  the  guards  to  go  and  inform  Mohammed  that  a 
stranger  wishes  to  see  him ;  but  whilst  waiting  without,  he  is  suspici- 
ously observed  by  one  of  the  Prophet's  most  devoted  and  powerful 
followers,  and  who  was  afterwards  one  of  his  successors,  young  Omar, 
who,  upon  the  return  of  the  guard  requesting  him  to  follow,  stepp^ 
forward  and  desired  that  he  himself  might  conduct  the  stranger.  lie  is 
then  introduced  to  Mohammed,  and  the  scene  which  follows,  whilst  it 
advances  the  action  and  interest  of  the  sttnry,  conveys  a  most  beautiful 
idea,  as  well  as,  we  believe,  a  perfectly  just  fHCture  of  the  Prophet's  cha- 
racter and  life.  It  is  much  too  long,  however  for  quotation,  which  we 
the  more  regret,  as  it  might  tend  to  show  his  real  mind  in  a  scMnewhat 
better  light  than  it  is  generally  viewed,  and  banish  those  absurd  preju- 
dices against  him,  which  we  believe  now  to  exist  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
they  did  in  Abdallah  s  own  breast  when  he  meditated  his  assassination, 
to  whom 

He  teem'd 
One  of  those  monster  forms  with  which  earth  teem'd 
In  elder  time,  when  God's  own  children  came 
From  heaven  to  mingle  wiUi  the  mortal  frame. 
Vice  and  deformity,  he  thought,  must  dwell 
In  this  incarnate  minister  oC  hell ; 
And  from  his  withering  eyes  must  shoot  a  ray 
Worse  than  the  basilisk's. 

Tlie  effect  might  certainly  not  be  so  great  as  upon  Abdallah's  mind,  who 
now  felt  his  resolution  and  firmness  fade>£rom  him,  like  sun-pierced  mists, 
at  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  Prophet.  Instead  of  the  eyes 
of  the  basilisk,  he  beholds  the  mild  spirit  of  benevolence  beaming  from 
his  heaven-communing  countenance;  and  instead  of  a  demon,  sees 
bef(H«  him, 

A  form  as  bright 
As  Eblis  in  his  pristine  robe  of  light. 
When  ministering  in  heaven  with  holy  grace, 
2>e  yet  the  angel fidtdfnnn  hitfaei. 

He  is  represented 

Reclined,  his  head  supported  on  his  hand. 
In  meditative  mood,— the  ebbing  sand 
Stealing  through  crystal,  that  the  lapse  of  time 
Silently  told#  Inside  the  page  sublime. 

He  supposes  that  Abdallah  is  come  to  demand  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
and  accordingly  offers  him  anything  that  his  palace  might  afford ;  but 
when  he  comes  accidentally  to  relate  his  having  known  his  father  (the 
Prophet  being  quite  unconscious  to  whom  he  is  speaking,)  and  the  circum- 
OrwiX.Eerald,VolA.  4  L. 
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stance  of  hia  having  so  often  fondled  in  hia  anm  drf  aoti  Of  that  Mend 
(the  very  youth  before  him),  Abdallah  throwa  hinwelf  at  his  feet,  and 
inwardly  renounces  his  deadly  purpose.  The  daughter  of  Mohammed 
is  shortly  after  introduced  upon  the  scene,  with  whom,  he  falls  desperately 
in  love.  Spell-bound  through  the  influence  of  his  growing  affection,  he 
lingers  day  after  day  in  the  palace,  and  hourly  feels  the  diminution 
of  his  religious  impulses  before  the  advancing  tide  <rf  sense. 

Days  psssed,  and  saw  the  Arab  slill 

Mohammed's  guest.    His  hauehty  wUl-« 

He  once  had  deemed  his  only  Taw 

Save  heaveu's — was  fettered,  and  he  saw 

Sods  rise  and  set,  and  day  by  day 

Some  specious  cause  prolonged  his  stay. 

Night  saw  him  wander  forih^  and  then 

His  ardent  aeal  returned  agam, 

While  gazing  in  ecstatic  mood 

Ou  heaven's  bright  wandering  fires;  he  stood 

Kightly  on  Afamt's  high  peak 

Rapt,  tiil  he  heard  Mora's  whisperings  break 

The  holy  silence. 

On  one  of  these  nights,  whilst  standing  upon  the  mountain,  he  perceives 
at  some  distance  upon  the  vast  plain  beneath,  an  immense  lifipht,  which 
appeared  to  move  onwards  whilst  it  shot  up  into  the  heavens  its  stars  of 
flame.  The  se^uon  was  tempestuous  and  dark,  and  the  thunder  and 
lightning  swept  through  the  Convulsed  firmament  like  the  world-destroying 
artillery  of  some  avenging  God!  Urged  on  however  by  curiosity,  he 
descends  and  hastens  towards  it.  Upon  approaching  nearer  he  finds 
it  to  be  borne  along  on  a  massive  pillar  by  a  troop  of  Ghebers,  who  after 
the  custom  of  their  religion,  are  bearing  a  dead  body  to  one  of  their 
catacombs  in  the  rocks.  He  follows  them  unobserved  into  a  spacious 
cavern,  of  which 

Each  lofty  column's  base  tfttplayed 

A  rattling  sMtoiH  Sff aysd 

In  horrid  filos.  ^ 

Aad  then  views  die  performance  6f  thdr  reUgious  Tiles,  which  it  (i 
death  for  an  uninitiated  to  behold.  He  is  a^rwaids  detected,  and 
when  their  glittering  sabres  are  drawn  upon  him,  he  is  only  saved  l^  the 
timely  interforence  of  the  chief,  who  consents  to  wkldiold  the  punish- 
ment until  he  has  given  an  account  of  himself^  and  his  nahallowed  in'- 
trusion.  The  discovery  is  then  made  that  he  is  Al  M deck's  son,  who, 
it  appears,  since  Abdallah's  defeat,  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Ghebers  to  aid  each  other  against  their  common  enemy,  Mohammed. 
Passing  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the  cave,  they  set  out  in  the 
morning  for  Tayef,  the  city  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  in  the  way  are  joined 
by  Al  Meleck  himself  and  part  of  his  troops.  The  ftuher  and  son  ibea 
meet,  and  as  they  journey  on  towards  their  home,  relate  to  each  other 
all  that  had  occurred  to  them  since  their  separation ;  and  Al  Meleck 
recounts  with  what  intense  fear  and  anxiety  he  had  looked  out  for  his 
return  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  They  at  last  arrive  at  theif  destination, 
and  there  then  follows  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieoei  of  afEsctkig 
nature.  It  is  the  truest  poetry,  inasmuch  as  it  must  ever  find  a^  response 
in  every  mind,  however  high  or  low  in  the  scales  of  human  con^Murisoa-*^ 
whether  i^ch  or  poor-^leanied  or  ignoraat-^in  whatever  age  or  couaCry. 
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And  It  mu  Tiywf'  mdtiw  miltf 
Of  boHM  bitvA  m  viy  thouMjid  wUm 
That  words  pan  ne  cr  embody--4here 
i>well  all  the  jo)rt  of  everywhere ! 
^Tbe  treetf ,  the  mossy  banks  whenon 
We  loved  to  sit,  do  tvery  one 
Claim  tbtir  partkmlar  grtetini^,  when 
We  view  the  haUowed  spot  a^in 
Afler  long;  absence.    Even  the  brook, 
The  ever-flowing  waters  look 
A  seemini^  welcome.— Ob  t  this  IHb 
Has  few  such  moments,  as  tb«  strife 
Of  feelini^s  then  creates.    Tis  sweet 
Even  to  rerret  them ;  and  they  fleet 
So  swiftly  by,  that  in  the  mind 
Nought,  save  regret,  is  left  behind. 

Quickly  gathered  round. 
Distinction  lost,  the  hapi^,  proudy 
Domestic  circle*-no  one  bowed 
To  greet  his  coming,  hot  each  eye 
Was  moist  with  joy  j  tbe  bnoyanqy 
Of  generous  feeling  ^ve  to  each 
Tbe  boldness  of  familiar  speech. 
They  questioned  of  his  stay,  and  where, 
And  bow  prokuigail ;  and  of  the  share 
Which  each  bora  in  the  oommpn  grief^ 
Spoke  frequently.    The  sweet  relief 
Of  tears,  too,  mingled  with  the  swell 
Of  happy  breasts  that  could  not  tell 
Their  joy.    Abdallah  felt  for  aU, 
And  round  the  jo^us  busy  hall 
Bounded  with  smiling  eyes,  to  give 
Tbe  purest  bliss  for  which  we  five. 

The  pFeparations  for  the  approaching  battle  which  is  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  different  parties,  are  now  going  rapidly  forward  in  Al  Meleck's 
oastle,  and,  after  a  few  days,  the  whole  sti^ngth  oi  the  country  being 
aMexnbled,  they  set  out  towards  Mecca.  This  is  the  suU^me  and  bean- 
iaful  of  poetry. 

AU  day  they  journeyed  on ,  UU,  In  the  west, 

Nearing  his  gold  and  sapphire  tent,  to  rest 

IfeaneuqodiHng  from  the  sky  the  flaming  suq. 

Forth  from  the  deepening  azure,  one  by  one,  ','. 

Stole  tbe  faint  stars,  and,  as  his  slumbers  grew 

Deep  and  more  deep,  mor^  fiearlesslv  they  threw 

Around  their  brightness  of  iotenser  hue ; 

TUl  all  the  endless  way  of  heaven  grew  bright 

With  oountless  lamps  of  everlasting  light.  .    , 

Thought  gathers  la  that  hour  a  sweeter  zest, 

As  forth  from  its  terrestrial  sleeping  nest 

Light  unperceived  it  steals  $  and  as  it  moimts, 

Beamings  impalpable  from  million  founts, 

With  purifying  influence,  compress 

Its  creatures  strange  to  shapes  of  loveliness. 

Upon  the  army  stopping  for  the  night,  Abdallah,  whose  mind,  rent  by 
the  contending  passions  of  love  and  duty,  hovered  on  the  verge  of  mad* 
Bess,  stole  unperceived  £rom  the  camp,  and  sped  to  Mecca  to  warn  Leilah 
(Mohanmied's  daughter)  of  the  approaching  danger.  A  grand  night-scene 
^len  follows,  which  for  the  spirit  of  its  exeoution,  and  the  powerful  interest 
it  exdtes,  wtt  ngret  we  cannot  ghre  eotiie.    He  mivu  aft  bar  £iivattiila 
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bower ;  to  which  she  had  been  drawn  by  the  cahnnwM  of  the  hoar>  and 
a  wish  to  indulge,  without  interruption,  the  love-lorn  melancholy  of  her 
soul.  We  have  only  room  for  one  short  extract,  but  the  description 
which  it  conveys  of  the  scene  is  perfectly  delicious  :— 

The  boon 

Devotion  claimed,  she  passed  amid  the  bowers 

Of  incense -breatbiDg  shrubs,  where  oft  tlie  doTe 

Cooed  to  the  nsinf;  moon  her  fiaithful  love ; 

And  where,  when  eo$nf  otktr  noU  was  wuUe^ 

The  hulbuly  Uader  of  the  Moral  tuiio 

Of  night,  gave  Echo  tuch  a  melting  straiu 

To  whisper  to  the  breexes  on  the  plain, 

From  her  lone  hiding-place,  that  in  detpair 

Sh4  overturned  her  Mhdl,—ihe  mnsicked  air 

Breathed  over  its  mute  round;  no  answer  caaae 

To  the  impassioned  songster,  yet  the  same 

Exhaustless  fount  of  music,  flowing  friee. 

Melted  on  night's  cold  ear  incessantly. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  fer  we  find  that 
our  pleasure  in  the  poem  has  beguiled  us  into  a  prolixity  of  narration 
of  which  our  limits  will  not  aUow.  Whilst  the  loven  are  pledging 
fidelity  to  each  other,  and  even  meditating  flight,  they  are  discovered 
by  young  Omar,  who  it  seems  had  also  nourished  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion for  Mohammed's  daughter,  and  whom  the  beauty  of  the  night 
had  also  drawn  out  to  muse  and  meditate.  A  wild  and  terrific  scene 
ensues,  which,  in  the  imperfect  description  we  shall  be  compielled  to  give 
of  it,  may  perhaps  appear  forced  and  unnatural ; — but  viewed  in  the 
entire  connexion,  it  is  otherwise.  The  incidents  are  these: — Young 
Omar,  worked  up  to  a  phrenzy,  by  the  passions  of  enthusiasm  and  love, 
plunges  a  dagger  into  Leilah's  bosom,  just  when  she  is  expressing  her 
willingness  to  renounce  every  tlnng  for  her  lover.  Abdallah  then  engages 
and  disarms  him ;  but  when  about  to  sheath  his  wec^n  in  his  body, 
he  is  rescued  by  ihe  servants  and  guards  of  the  palace,  who  rush  with 
fury  upon  Abdallah.  After  valiantly  defending  himself  tor  some  time, 
he  is  in  his  turn  finally  rescued  by  the  Gheber  chief;  who,  discovering 
his  aWnce,  had  traced  him  thither,  and  had  just  come  in  time  to  save 
his  life.  They  then  return  to  the  camp  together,  and  the  next  day  the 
battle  is  fought,  which  terminates  in  the  death  of  Al  Meleck,  and  the 
"  pride  of  Araby,"  his  son ;  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Sabaean  army, 
after  a  long  and  doubtful  engagement ;  and  the  final  triumph  and  erec- 
tion of  the  Prophet's  standard  over  the  ruins  of  the  opposing  fiedths. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  *'  Abdallah" — a  story  of  considerable  interest  in 
its  plot — of  powerful  excitement  in  its  wealth  of  poetry,  and  display  of 
original  feeling — and  taken  altogether  as  a  whole,  a  production  of  de- 
cided genius.  In  our  admiration,  however,  of  its  striking  beauties,  we 
are  hi  horn  being  insensible  to  its  equally  obvious  faults.  But  taJdng 
into  account  its  being  the  author's  first  production,  we  do  not  think  that 
they  are  so  numerous  as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Among  them 
could  be  urged  an  occasion^  obscurity  in  the  story,  and  which  we  con- 
ceive to  arise  from  a  want  of  more  detaiL  The  outline  is  pareserved  with 
correctness,  but  it  is  so  bare  that  too  much  is  lef^  for  the  imi^nation  of  the 
reader  to  supply.  Slight  suggestions  are  merely  given  where  a  greater 
length  of  narration  is  ^quently  required.  Added  to  this,  the  shifting 
of  the  •cenes  is  of^  too  fuddeo,  and  the  incid0ata.Mow  each  other 
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with  too  great  rapidity,  as  well  as  being  perhaps  too  numerous  and 
crowded.  The  erents  sometimes  do  not  seem  to  arise  spontaneously  and 
naturally,  but  rather  to  be  forced  into  their  coincidences  by  the  absolute 
requisition  of  the  author,  in  order  to  be  subservient  to  a  pre-formed  plot. 
There  are  several  very  beautiful  small  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  among  the  most  worthy  of  quotation  are  *^  Passages  £rom  the  unfi- 
nished tn^edy  of  ^geus  f '  we  have  only  room,  however,  for  a  short 
extract.  The  stoiy  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  is  well  known :  the  scene 
occurs  partly  on  ship-board,  and  partly  on  the  island  of  Naxos,  where 
we  are  told  that  he  deserted  her  when  stopping  there  on  his  way  firom 
Crete.  We  do  not  conceive  that  anything  could  be  more  deUcately 
imagined  or  beautifully  expressed.  It  shows  that  the  author  understands 
the  true  spirit  of  the  mythology ;  and  this  is  not  sajring  a  little,  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  classical  raving  is  the  fashion,  and  an  ignorance 
of  the  proper  mode  of  treating  mythological  subjects  almost  univ^sal. 
It  shows  how  well  he  would  be  calculated  to  redeem  them  irom  the 
scandal  which  has  attached  to  them,  through  the  failures  of  many  of 
our  modem  poets ;  and  how,  in  considering  Greek  and  Roman  fictions, 
he  would  write  of  them  as  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  wouldi 

Thtaui,  But  see,  my  Ariadne. 

Ariadne,  Theseus, 

What  beauteous  isle  is  that  which,  from  the  waves 
Which  stretch  their  hearvfai^  sUver  bosom  roimdy 
Rears  iU  greeu  head  ?    The  trim  and  nossy  turf, 
\      Embossed  with  maoy  a  flower,  comes  sWihds  down 
To  meet  the  circling  ocean.    On  the  right, 
Lo!  tiierc  are  lovely  trees,  which,  as  we  sail 
Nearer  and  nearer  {and,  do  seem  to  grow 
From  dwarfs  to  giants.   .'Tis  some  sacfed  grove  t  . 
For,  see^  the  very  children,  as  they  skip 
Like  fawns  along  its  margin,  if  perchance 
By  inadvertent  frolic  they  too  near 
'^  Approach,  seem  awed,  jmd  fly  awav  with  dread. 

Thmem.  'Tb  Naxos,  love;  iokd,  ib  its  peaceful  boWeis, 
The  night  that  hastening  comes  we  mean  to  nass. 
Yon  grove, — the  murmuring  rivulets  that  glide 
Hushed  when  they  meet  its  shade, — the  neighbouring  sea>— • 
The  cooing  of  innumerable  doves 
Nestling  amid  the  boogh8,--«nd  the  deep  song   ' 
Of  the  sweet  nightingale,  when  these  are  mute,       { 
Charming  the  ear  of  night, — all  make  this  shore 
The  fit  sojourn  of  love.    Ho !  mariners. 
Draw  in  the  sails,  slacken  the  busy  oars,' 
Thai  we  may  make  yon  elevated  point 
Slowly  and  solemnly.  -      ' 

Pandion,  My  gallant  prince, 

I  '11  render  them  assistance,  fare  you  well.  [Ettt.    * 

SCENE  Ur^il  grmw  tmr  th€  tempU  ef  Bacehu9^The  moonlight  dimbf  filling  ihnmgh 
the  ikidc  /tf&ig*— Theskus  md  AuAONB  aOe^  m  a  bed  rf  Irnnm  Md  flowm^ 
Tbb«£U8  tudSenly  starts  up, 

Theseus.  Immortal  Gods !  this  hated  vision  still. 

And  clad  in  ten-fold  horror !— Be  it  so! 

I  tear  .me  from  her  arms, — but,  from  my  heart. 

Not  hisaven  itself  can  rend  her  beauteous  i mage. 

These  it  shall  flonrish  gieen,. while  yet  the  tide,    . 

The  purjde  tide  of  being,  ebbs  and  flows. 

Ill-fated  maid !  thou  sleepest,  and  Uw  love 

Kowwomyy  «Mfif  rouaa  thy  yoirtUul  heart 
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To  bt  widi  mom  froxen  for  ever !    Go49, 

Ye  rule  the  world  like  lyranU,    GenUe  love 

Your  partial  hatred  never  fails  to  rouse. 

CX  let  me  take  one  last,  one  partinr  kiss, 

While  yet  she  sleeps  1    How  fira^e  is  her  Ibm ! 

Not  she  of  Heaven,  with  mystic  arc  and  dart. 

More  pale^no)  nor  mora  beautiAil.  [Skkum  W» 

She  sleeps 
As  sound  as  if  the  grave  had  laid  its  hand 
On  all  life's  functioiis.    Sweetest  maid,  adieu! 
May  the  hest  part  of  heaven  o'ercanopy 
Thy  lovely  Iiead,  and  shelter  thee  from  harm. 
By  over- ruling  Fate,  the  hand  that  should 
And  would  protect  thee,  froni  thy  ilde  is  driven. 
Thou 'It  think  me  treacherous^  base,  deceitful,  dark. 
And  mtttable  as  hell  s  wilt  kwth  my  name. 
And  foturt  iigw,  thaukl  our  tale  surfive. 
Will  quote  me  as  a  monument  of  guilt  I 
Yet,  oh !  the  hell  that  steeps  my  senses  now 
Is  worse  than  aU.    Methinks,  tnat  I  could  brave 
The  thought  of  future  infamy,  the  pang 
Of  hateful  and  keen-racking  recollection ; 
But.  oh !  to  see  thee  ftert,  and  th^n  the  path 
Which  when  I  tread  will  steal  thee  fh>m  my  eyes. 
Is  such  a  concentration,  such  an  efiftence 
Of  keen,  absorbing^  intellectual  pain. 
Thai  mimy  «n  «ge  of  Sisyphut's  hell 
Seem  etowded  w  one  mom«iitt-x|are  Ihee  welL 
Brightaal  of  all  earth's  daughter^,  fire  t^  well  I  [£nt. 

We  must  hastily  eloae  our  notice  of  tliig  yolome ;  and  in  dmng  so  we 
cannot  forbear  obeerving  that  uiilesa  it  shortly  attracts  considerable 
notice,  our  opinion  of  the  public  taste  will  not  he  imim>yed<  We  are  the 
more  inclined  to  remark  this,  because  we  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  it  has  not  received  any  of  those  adventitious  aids  which  too  ofteia 
raise  mediocrity  into  die  notice  that  excellence  alone  diould  claim. 
The  book  has  not  been  ptitAed,  and  ooasequently,  if  it  fails  of  success, 
it  must  fiimish  a  proof  that  meiit  has  li^  to  do  with  literary  repu- 
tation, unless  when  assisted  by  fnterest  and  power, -^  or  raised  aloft 
to  the  gasing  multitude  upon  the  shoulders  of  faction  and  party.  We 
trust  that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  Our  own  opinion  unhesitatingly 
places  the  author  in  the  ranks  of  our  best  living  poets ;  and  we  think  that 
if  the  public  have  a  fair  opportunity,  of  forming  a  judgment,  by  a  peru- 
sal of  his  Poem,  they  will  concur  with  us  in  this  estio^ate  of  his  first 
labours.  We  leave  him,  howevtf,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  must  finally 
decide  his  fistte,  smcerely  hoping  ^«t  dmt  justice  which  we  ourselves 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  bestow  on  his  merits,  may  be  as  freely  and  fully 
aiYarded  him  by  others. 


THB  %kTB  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 
SiRy  March  ^  mu. 

It  seems  no  veiy  easy  task  to  propose  a  reasonable  objection  to  such  re- 
marks as  those  whieh  you  have  quotsd  fnm  the  Calcutta  Jounoal  (p.  504.), 
if  we  reverence  that  maxim  so  eonduecve  to  human  improvement,  de  mortuis 
nil  niii  verum.  The  living  justly  daim  as  an  inheritance  the  authentic  story 
of  the  dead. 

<<  Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o*ep, 
Their  human  |«8siens  mote  no  nere.'' 
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Tet  ft  reeoidy  Uodimibed  by  ptnegyrie  br  detrtiMioti^  of  the  Tirliiisor  Mbftis 
to  whieh  those  passions  have  j^ven  occasion,  maj  proro  to  survivors  a  tegaty 
more  valuable,  in  the  occupation  of  wisdom,  than  any  legacy  registered  at  tm 
tax«^ffice.    But  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  strictures  of  £pisoOMBTfta,  in 


indeed^  be  hazardous  to  bring  into  oomparison  any  modem  bishop  «f  a&y  na* 
tional  church. 

**  Du  Middleton/'  we  are  infortned,  <<  was  in  the  quiet  ei^yment  of  all,  if 
not  more  than  all,  that  to  ordinary  minds  appears  desirable*  It  mi^ht  hare 
been  added,  that  he  was  also  et\3Qying  a  high  deputation  ill  the  TritdUithm 
church,  for  his  learned  exercitatk>ns  on  the  Greek  article.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time^  sufiBciently  in  favour  at  court  (for  the  ecclesiastical,  like  the  dtit 
and  military  tfcr  ad  tairof  lies  in  that  direction),  to  reoeive  an  ofier  of  being 
appointed  the  first  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta^  with  an  annuid  revenue  of  severfi 
thousands^  and  a  rankoommauding  not  a  httk  dignity  and  sptendour,  among 
the  representatives  of  church  and  ststt  in  the  metropolis  of  British  India.  He 
was  indeed  obliged  to  reskle  *^  at  a  g^ter  distance  from  his  oountrt  ^  thail 
Berkeley's  remote  Bermuda,  *'  and  m  the  burning  climate  of  Bengal;''  evils 
which  no  churchman,  no  more  than  any  lawyer,  would  be  likely  to  encounter^ 
bad  he  the  expectation  of  court  patronage,  powerful  enough  to  seat  him  on  the 
bench  of  his  profession,  in  a  milder  dimate,  and  amidst  the  eodeared  asso* 
ciations  of  his  native  land.  Yet,  what  climate,  burning  or  frozen,  what  land^ 
distant  or  desolate,  hart  beef!!  left  imtroddcn  by  persevering  ambition  ? 

Nor  can  Sir  C.  Grey,  who  appears  not  to  haive  been  *'  ao^piaioted  with  him,'^ 
afford  the  public  any  satisfactory  assttrasoe,  that  Dr.  Middlttoti  was  so  in^ 
different  to  preferment,  as  to  have  been  an  eoclenattical  rurg  avi»--so  ena< 
moured  of  <'  quiet  eigoyment,*'  as  to  utter  from  the  heart  the  itoU  episctpati^ 
while  compelled  by  a  sense  of  inoumbent  duty  to  accept  a  mitre,  which  1  am 
not  disposed  to  doubt  that  he  deserved,  by  performtng,  with  becoming  oorreet* 
ness,  tne  prescribed  dudes  of  his  station.  I  would,  however^  inquirt  more 
fully  than  Episcoiietbr  has  done,  into  the  story  of  the  earlier  churchmab, 
whose  «  contemplated  saorifice''  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  **  greater  than 
that  which  was  made  by  the  other.''  Nor  can  such  an  inquiry  itil  to  interest 
and  edify,  whatever  may  be  the  fiite  of  Sir  Charles  Grey's  comparison.  It  is 
also  not  unconnected  with  the  atlcmml  deparbneat  of  your  worL 

In  1724,  at  the  age  of  40,  Dr.  Berkeley  was  **  promoted  by  his  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  wortn  1100/<,  per  aimum."  He 
had  scarcely  enjoyed  this  prefisraient  three  months,  when  ne  determined  to 
resign  it,  for  the  accompUshraent  of  his  benevolent  prqiects.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Carteret,  dated  September  Sd,  1724,  Dean  Swift  thus  describes  the  luro- 
jector's  character,  purpose,  and  perseverance : — ^<  He  is  an  absolute  philo- 
sopher, with  reearci  to  money,  titles,  and  poweri  and,  for  three  years  pas^ 
hath  been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding,  at  Bermuda,  by  a  charter  from 
the  crown,  a  college  for  Indian  scholars  wad  mismnaries.  where  he  most  ex- 
orbitantly proposeth  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself^  His  heart 
will  break,  if  his  deahry  be  not  taken  from  him.  I  discotirage  him  by  tike 
coldness  of  courts  and  ministers,  Who  will  interpret  all  this  as  impossible, 
and  a  vision ;  but  nothing  will  do.^  It  should  be  added^^^  that  three  Junior 
fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  consented  to  take  their  ^wtunes  with  the 
author  of  the  project,  and  to  exchange,  for  a  settlement  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  40/.  per  annum,  aJl  their  prospects  at  home." 

In  1728,  Berkeley  married  the  daughter  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  a  ladv  fully  predared  to  share  his  fortunes  in  the  new  woM,  The 
same  year,  they  sailed  to  Rhode  Island,  whither  Berkeley  '*  directed  his  course, 
with  a  view  of  purchaiilig  lands  on  d»e  adjoifiing  con^nent,  as  states  for  the 
support  of  his  coU^,  having  a  poskive  promise  from  those  in  power,  that 
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tiie  pttliim«ntmry  gra&t  should  be  pud  him,  as  soon  ss  ever  tttohlands  should 
be  agreed  for."  At  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  ha  preached  etcty  Sunday,  to 
asust  <<  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and  was  mdefatigable  in 
pastoral  labours,  during  the  wlrale  tone  of  his  stay  there,  which  was  near  two 
yeais." 

Havine  procured  estates  of  an  adequate  value,  ^<  it  was  fully  expected  that 
the  public  money  would,  according  to  the  grant,  be  immediately  paid ;  but 
the  minister  had  never  heartily  embraced  the  prefect,  and  parliamentary  in*- 
fluenice  had  by  this  time  interposed,  in  order  to  divert  the  ^rant  into  another 
channel/'  On  this  oecasion.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  availed  himself  of  the  dis* 
tioiction  between  a  man  and  a  minbter,  which  has  been  adopted  by  his  sucr 
cessors.  To  Bishop  Gibson's  inquiries  on  Berkeley's  behalf,  he  replied,  **  If 
you  put  this  question  to  me  as  a  minister,  I  must  and  can  assure  you,  that 
the  DAoney  diall  nu)st  undoubtedly  be  paid,  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  con- 
venience :  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  niend,  whether  Dean  Berkeley  should  con- 
tinue in  America,  expecting  the  payment  of  20,000/.,.  I  advise  him,  by  all 
means,  to  return  home  to  Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations." 

Hopeless  of  accomplishing  a  project  *'  whereon  he  had  expended  much  of 
bispnvate  fortune,  and  inore  than  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,''  the 
projector  now  <<  returned  to  Europe,  liefore  he  lefl  Rhode  Island,  he  distri- 
Duted  what  books  he  had  brought  with  him  among  the  clergy  of  that  pro- 
vince; and  imm^iately  aAer  his  arrival  in  Lotion,  he  returned  all  the 
private  subscriptions  that  had  been  advanced  for  the  support  of  his  imder- 
taking." 

There  remains  a  record,  which  may  serve  to  show  how  Berkeley's  philan- 
thropy extended  beyond  die  narrow  Umits  of  patriotism,  and  with  what 
enlarged  and  generous  anticipations  of  human  improvement,  he  would  have 
devoted  his  lite  to  thb  uncommon  object  of  ambition  for  a  digniBed  ehurch- 
noan.  I  refer  to  his ''  Verses  on  the  prospect  of  planting  Arts  and  Learning 
in  Annerica,^'  <<  in  which,''  says  his  biograpner,  the  late  fibhop  Stock,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  previous  quotations,  **  another  age  perhaps  will  ac- 
knowledge the  old  conjunction  of  the  prophetic  character  with  that  of  the 
poet  to  hkvt  again  taken  place."  You  will,  I  dare  say.  allow  me  here  to  add 
the  verses,  as  published  oy  the  author,  in  <^  A  Misceiiauy  by  the  Bishop  of 
Caoyne,"  1752, 

*'  The  muse,  disgusted  At  an  age  and  clime 
Parren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time,  * 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happ^r  <^es,  where  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innooence, 

Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules. 
Where  men  shalTnot  impose  for  truth  and  sense 

The  pedantry  of  Qourts  and  schools : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age,' 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  ana  noblest  hearts. 

.  Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  yotmg, 
When  heavenly  dame  did  animate  her  day. 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 
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Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  ks  wi^ ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fiflh  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day, 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.*' 

Thus,  half  a  century  before  the  folly  of  Britain  had  begun  to  alienate  the 
provinces  of  America,  did  Berkeley  seem,  as  in  prophetic  vbioh,  whiFe  de- 
nouncing "  the  pedantrv  of  courts  and  schools,"  to  behold  the  rising  republic, 
where  men  are  not  rocked  into  legislators  and  rulers  in  tlie  cradle  of  heredi- 
tary right ;  but  "  where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules."  The  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  probably  never  rendered  himself  liable  to  an  accusation  o« 
indulging  seniitiients  or  anticipations  so  uncourtly  or  democratic. 

If,  however,  Sir  Charles  Grey  have.failed  in  his  attempted  parallel,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  might  have  borrowed  names  better  suited  to  hb  de- 
sign, from  the  episcopal  bench  of  the  present  age. — A  Bishop  Porteus  (whb 
yet  lived  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity)  solemnly  undertaking  a  para- 
niount  cure  of  souls  throughout  Chester's  eJttensive  diocese ;  and  charging 
himself^  at  the  same  time,  with  the  spiritual  duties,  as  he  continued  to  receive 
the  temporal  emoluments  of  the  deanry  of  the  chapel  royal,  the  mastership 
of  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  and  a  living  in  Kent ;  till  a  translation  to  London 
brought  wealth  in  sufficient  abundance  for  a  childless  churchman,  and  eave, 
the  quondam -pluralist  a  decent  opportunity  to  inculcate  on  the  clergy  of  his 
new  dioc«se,  at  a  primary  visitation,  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  of 
non-residence. — A  Bishop  Watson,  ably  exposing  the  secularizing  influence 
of  episcopal  translations;  and  yet  when  his  vacillating  policy  had  failed  to 
elevate  him  above  lowly  Landafl^  migrating  into  Westmoreland,  there^  *'  from 
Landaff's  duties  far,'*  employed  in  planting  a  forest  for  the  emolument  of  his 
family,  though  he  had  derived  from  a  grateful  pupil,  is  fortune  ample  enough 
to  portion  the  offspring  of  a  Christian  bishop,  if  not  of  a  Lord  SpifUual,  With 
such  prelates,  for  any  Sung  which  I  ever  heard,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta might  have  been  compared,  to  the  advantage  of  his  memory.  The 
eloquence  of  his  panegyrist,  however,  took  a  higher  flight^  and  the  public  are 
invited  to  institute  a  very  different  comparison. 

Leaving  then  the  name  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  its  fair  sta- 
tion u)  a  catalogue  of  modern  bishops,  and  to  '*  the  chisePs  slender  help  to 
fame,*'  I  csimot  satisfy  myself  to  leave  the  name  of  Berkeley,  without  quoting, 
as  sentiments  which  appear  to  have  been  practically  applied  in  the  occupations 
of  hb  hfe,  the  following  conclusion  of  hb  Shris. — *'  Truth  is  the  cry  of  all, 
but  the  game  of  a  few.  Certainly  where  i(  is  the  chief  passion,  it  doth  not 
give  way  to  vulgar  cares  and  views;  nor  b  it  contented  with  a  little  ardour 
m  the  early  time  of  life,  active  perhaps  to  pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to  weieh 
and  revise.  He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge,  must  dedi- 
<^te  his  age  as  well  as  vouth,  the  latter  growth  as  well  as  first-fruits,  at  the 
altar  of  truth.''  The  fast  sentence,  as  many  of  your  readers  will  recollect, 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  elegant  and  appropriate  amplification: — 

**  Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heav'nly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood  as  I  knelt  in  youth : 
Thus  Jet  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay. 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brightened  by  thy  ray! 
Then  shall  mv  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below, 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow.*^ 

Lord  leignmouth  has  quoted  these  lines,  as  <<  written  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
in  Berkeley's  Sirb."  QUOAD  VERUM. 

P<  8.  Just  after  I  had  concluded  this  letter,  I  discovered  a  precursor  of 
Berkeley,  in  the  self-denying  purpose  of  eiipatnation  on  a  mission  of  bene- 
volence. He  was  indeed  a  )>riest  of  the  eldler  establishmenty  but  virtue  b  of 
no,  or  rather  of  every,  clxurch,  colour,  or  dim&te. 

OrwHUUirffid.VoLX.  4M 
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Mr.  Charles  Buder,  in  his  interesting  hiomphy  of  Fenelon^  relates  that, 
**  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  he  ooce  intended  to  transport  himself  to  Ca- 
nada, and  devote  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  the  savages:  and  that  afler- 
wurds  on  finding  his  constitation  would  not  endure  the  cold  of  that  climate, 
he  changed  hb  resolution,  and  determined  to  dedicate  himself  to  themissions 
of  the  East"  How  this  design,  formed  io  1676,  at  the  age  of  «5,  was  frus- 
trated, does  not  appear.  The  biographer  of  Fenelon,  in  1808,  M.  de  Bausset, 
has  however  given,  from  the  family  mipers  in  his  possession,  a  letter,  in  which, 
mentioning  his  **  return  to  Paris."  Fenelon  thus  ppurs  forth  the  effusions  of 
*  a  mind  saturated,"  as  Mr.  Butler  justly  remarks, "  with  religious  and  clas» 
^cal  enthusiasm." 

"With  this  voyage  in  my  tiioughts,  I  have  a  greater  voyage  in  contempla- 
tion. Old  Greece  opens  herself  to  me ;  the  SiUtan  retires  m  a  fright ;  thQ 
Peloponnesus  already  begins  to  breathe  in  freedom.  Again  will  the  church 
of  Corinth  flourish ;  acain  will  she  hear  the  voice  of  her  apostle;  I  feel  my- 
self transported  into  tnese  delightful  regions;  and  while  I  am  collecting  the 
precious  monuments  of  antiouity.  I  seem  to  inhale  her  true  spirit:  I  search 
for  the  Areopagus,  where  St  Paul  preached  the  unknown  God  to  the  wise  of 
the  world.  But  after  the  sacred,  the  profane  comes  for  her  turn,  and  I  do 
not  disdain  to  enter  the  Pvreum,  where  Socrates  unfolded  the  plan  of  his  re- 
public. I  ascend  die  double  summit  of  Parnassus;  I  pluck  the  laureb  of 
Ddlvhoft)  I  breathe  the  sweets  of  Tcmpe." 

He  tfa^  exclaims,  as  if  constrained  to  admit  (for  I  can  suppose  ho  less  than 
such  a  struggle  in  die  mind  of  such  a  Christian  as  Fenelon)  that  there  might 
be  a  dire  necessity  for  human  destrucdon,  yet  looking  beyond  it  to  the  most 
happv  results:  "When  shall  the  blood  of  the  Turks  be  minsled  with  the 
blood  of  the  Persians  on  the  plams  of  Marathon,  and  leave  Greece  to  relit 
gion,  to  philosophy,  and  to  the  fine  arts,  which  regard  her  as  llieir  natural 
soil? 

'Arvabeata, 
Petamus  Arva  divites,  et  insula  1 '^ 

I  offier  no  apology  for  this  quotsdon,  now  that  Britons  are  interesting 
themselves  m  the  cause  of  Greece,  as  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  human 
bappiiMt ;  m  Byixm  famine  in.tbat  honourable  service  the  reputation  of  true 
Dooilt^,  bgr  exemplary  seH-deoial  and  persevering  toils ;  a  Letcesfeer  Stan- 
hopf>  unperverted  l>y  an  acquaiBtance- with  courts  and  camps,  advocating  the 
ngbts  of  all  with  a  plebeian  ankmr;  a  feariess  aeldier,  yet  prtfeiring  every 
argument  to  the  arsiunent  of  foroe,  aod  iaing,  wherever  a  spot  «a&  be  found 
en  which  to  i>laoe  tnem,  the  press  and  the  scbool-'-tfi  artiUery  which  moati^ 
at  length,  be  irresistible  against  tynaaay  and  vice. 


BRSVET  COMMISSION  FOR  THB  INDI^  ARMY. 

Sf*'>  [  Nofth  Britain,  l>b.  10,  1821. 

Probably  it  may  he  in  the  potwcr  of  soma  rfyout  miJitaiy  readen 
to  inform  me  whether  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  have  yet 
applied  to  Government  to  issue  a  brevet  commission  for.  the  pEomotion  of 
their  <$olonel8  to  the  rank  of  major-general ;  and  of  their  senior  ueutenaAt- 
cokmela  to  that  of  colonel,  from  the  date  of  the  recent  new  modelliitf;  of 
their  army  b  India. 

Adverting  to  the  present  very  reduced  number  of  m^r-gMeml*.  in 
the  Company  •  army,  able  or  wiUijD^  to  aerre  en  the  6ta£^  and  vIm  hacfe 
loot  ^raady  eiyoyed  their  tour  of  command  and  emolnmente;  it  is  ob* 
▼ioualy  no  less  esaential  to  the  good  of  die  aerrice,  than  an  ia  of  jtwtto 
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towards  the  senior  officers  of  the  Indian  army  (below  the  rank  of  miyor«* 
general),  that  an  immediate  promotion  should  take  plaee. 

Nearly  twenty  lieatenaat-colonels  (ind€|>endeDt  of  the  loll  cdonela) 
now  standing  at  the  top  of  the  Bengal  army  list,  have  been  in  the  army 
for  more  than  forty  yiarb  ;  a  p^iod  of  sttrioe  (being  in  a  tropictd 
climate,  sulgect  to  separation  firom  £riends  and  relatives,  iind  to  privationa 
and  safierings  unknown  in  Europe,)  surely  long  and  arduous  enough  to 
entitle  them  to  the  JEiyour  and  consideration  which  the  interest  of  the 
sarrice  requires. 

BaEVETXCT7S. 


BNGINBBR  CORPS  IN  THB  INDIAN  AEMT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sia,  London,  March  9, 1824* 

I  F££L  confident  you  will  act  as  impartially  in  the  West  as  you  did 
in  the  East  towards  the  Indian  army;  and  theiefiNre  Tenture  to  hope 
you  will  allow  a  place  in  your  disinterest  publication  tor  the  lEbltowing 
observations  upon  a  letter  in  your  last  Number,  under  the  signature 
of  Cato, 

The  writer  of  that  letter  presumes  to  censure  the  |4an  for  reorganizing 
the  Indian  army;  and  absurdly  insinuates,  that  what  he  leprobates 
may  some  time  or  other  be  the  cause  of  our  loidng  that  country. 

The  observations  I  am  about  to  oSei  will  nune  immediately  relate  to 
Bengal,  but  most  of  them  will  also  be  applicable  to  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  armies. 

Cato  would  have  acted  wisely  had  he  consulted  and  examined  mi« 
nutely  a  Qalcutta  Directory,  previously  to  publishing  remarks  totally 
erron|9ous,  and  tending  to  mislead  many  of  your  readbn ;  Sor  he  would 
have  found,  on  a  perusal  of  that  book,  that  the  Beagal  engineer  eospe, 
80  far  from  being  worse  off  than  the  other  braachee  of  the  serviee,  is 
quite  the  reverse,  havii^  appointments  in  their  fiivonr  of  at  least  ten  to 
one,  and  being  foither  i^vaneed  in  promotion,  as  will  be  shown. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  observe  Cato's  method  of  laying  down  the 
law  for  oonl&iinff  certain  a^yptuHtments,  which  he  avoids  naoiing,  but 
which  he  pretends  to  say  behmgexcluaivehr  to  tlie  engineer  corne;  whilst 
he  at  the  same  time  carefully  abstains  from  even  hinting  ttat  many 
officers  of  that  perps,  whose  importanoe  he  bkaoAs.  ftrth^  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  situations  entirely  foreign  to  their  own  branch  of  die  service} 
the  duties  of  which  he  modestly  estimates  from  die  vague  assertion,  that 
some  branches  of  the  service  have  been  doubled,  and  others  trebled  since 
thsEt  dredd/kl  jwtf  1796,  and,  therefore,  the  duties  of  the  engineer  corps 
mu$t  have  iiioreafted  in  a  eorresponding  ratio. 

Cato  does  not  openly  inform  your  teadtoi  what  station  he  himself 
holds  in  life ;  but  let  it  be  what  it  may,  he  will  not  obtain  the  tiianks 
of  those  oCcers;  for  if  his  lU-judged  interference  and  suggestions  should 
ever  heaeted  upon,  by  eon&iing  them  to  their  own  line  of  duQry  several 
would  be  deprived  of  their  preeent  lituationsy  whilst  others  {wobably 
woald  be  lefk  without  any  whatever. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  cavahy,  infantry, 
and  aitilleiy»  have  been  repeatedly  inereaaed;  and  that  by  thk  and 
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other  tau$etf  omitting  to  name  what  those  causes  are,  the  engineers 
have  had  gross  injustice  done  them  hy  heing  superseded  in  every  rank. 
Now^  if  €  A  TO  is  corroot  in  his  statements,  how  does  it  happen  that  in 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Indian  army,  there  are  in  the  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  infantiy  a  vast  number  of  brevet  captains,  whilst  in  the 
engineer  corps  there  are  regimental  captains  who  have  not  been  in  the 
service  much  more  than  half  the  time  of  those  unfortunate  brevet 
officers,  and  who  even  entered  the  service  several  years  after  many  of 
the  artillery  lieutenants,  some  of  whom  will  be  only  brevet  captains  this 
year? 

When  G  ATO  slightly  mentions  that  an  alteration  is  to  be  made  by  addi- 
tions to  the  engineers,  he  makes  use  of  a  term  peculiar  to  himself,  viz. 
that  of  **  inferior  ranks,''  from  which  we  might  suppose  he  meant  non- 
conunissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers,  instead  of  junior  commissioned 
officers ;  who  in  one  sense  may  be  inferior,  but  not  in  the  most  material 
point,  that  of  ability :  even  the  modem  Cato  would  find  himself  in  the 
backgroniid  by  a  comparison.  Cato  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten,  that 
by  the  new  arrangements  another  colonel  is  to  be  added  to  the  engineer 
corps  to  share  those  emoluments  he  mentions ;  and  which,  be  it  known, 
trill  oome  out  of  a  fiind  entirely  belonging  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
service,  and  from  which  the  present  colonel  has  received  his,  although 
the  corps  did  not  contribute  towards  it  till  of  late,  and  then  only  abmit 
one  fourth  of  what  the  other  branches  do ;  it  therefore  is  evident  ^at  die 
'^  gross  injustice  "  which  Cato  states  to  exist,  is  only  to  be  found  in  his 
o^n  grasping  diqxMition,  and  that  his  own  arguments  condenm  him — 
Ibr  the  very  way  'to  make  the  different  branches  of  the  army  more  equal 
in  promotion,  and  in  consonance  with  the  equitable  regulations  of  1796, 
wilh  be-effeded  by  the  present  judicious  arrangement  for  reorganizing  it. 

Ca4^  firat  accuses  die  Qourt  of  Directors  .of  gross  injustice,  and  then 
speaks  of  tfaem  individually  aa  mast  worthy  and  honourable  men,  bat 
ksttediately  afterwards  asserts  that  the  Military  Secretary  transacts  all 
ilie  m9ttaiy  business;  or  in  other  words  that  the  Directors  do  not  attend 
to  the  duties  0f  the  situations  diey  solemnly  engage  to  perform,  previously 
to  thdr  several  elections.  How  does  Cato  reconcile  dl  diese  incon- 
sistencies ? 

HepretindB  to  point  out  what  qualifications  are  requisite  fbr  those 
gentlemeii  who  conduct  die  military  business  in  the  Direction ;  but  he 
may  rest  satiified,  from  his  evident  partiality  and  incorrect  knowledge  of 
army  a£Eurs,diatlua  opinion  will  not  be  reguxled;  and  if  he  is  a  ndlitary 
man,  he  has  deariy  shown  there  exists,  at  least,  one  exceptlonto  a  per- 
son of  that  dass  being  dioeen  to  conduct  the  military  affilirs  rf  the 
Bireodon. 

'  Your  readers  will  no  doubt  be.  highly  amused  should  Cato  hereafter 
carry  his  threat  into  execudon,  by  giving  a  survey  of  every  branch  of 
die  East  India  8ervica>  pardcularly  if  writteii  in  the  same  style  sto  his 
letter  of  the  12th  uk. ;  but  he  had  better  first  consult  s(Ane  of  those 
gentlemen  -whose  unpertance  he  has  noised  abroad,  aft  if  they  w^re  most 
transeendenty  compared  with  those  of  the  other  branch^  of  the#er^ee ; 
we  may  thca  look  for.  «o^e  candid  and  correct  stattoents,  and  your 
readers  will  then  be  informed  that  the  B^gal  engineer  coirps  only  defers 
from  every  other  part  of  that  army  by  hemg  generally  inofe  fritOlinid  in 
promotion,  possessing  advantages  fv  sttpeiior,  and  numerwis  iappoint- 
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ments  quite  in  dlm)roportion  to  any  other  branch  of  that  army,  and  even 
quite  out  of  their  line  of  duty ;  consequently  enjoying  that  which  justly 
belongs  to  others.  ,      . 

I  have  to  add,  that  if  Cato  is  not  a  miUtary  man,  he  had  better  not 
interfere  with  what  he  is  not  correctly  informed  of ;  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  hold  a  situation  in  the  military  service,  before,  he  attempts  to 
set  others  right,  he  should  make  himself  thorou^y  acquainted  with 
ail  the  particulars  of  that  service ;  the  first  principles  of  yfjineh  are,  sub- 
ordination and  respect  to  superiors ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  merit  rewaxdr 
he  should  follow  the  examples  of  a  Fletcher  sad  a  Jones,  a  Pasley  or  a 
Colley,  but  not  that  of  a  Cato. 

I  now  take  n^  leave,  having  I  trust,  so  far  as  my  humble  abilities  will 
allow,  set  this  subject  in  its  proper  light  before  the  puUio.  I  am  not  fond 
of  writing,  and  shall  therelbre  decline  engaging  in  Luther  controversy  ; 
and  should  Cato  parsevere  in  argning  on  the  matter  he  has  selected  for 
discussion,  I  must  leave  the  defence  (^the  subject  to  more  able:  hands. 

r  am/ Sur,  yours,  ^Cb 

Caspipvs. 


QUALIFICATIONS   OF  BAST    INDIA  DIRECTORS;    AND    RBMAJIKS  ON 
THE    MISGOVERNMBNT  OF   INDIA. 

To  the  Editwr  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Sir,  M«rch4,  i824. 

A  WORK,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  your  valuable  Monthly 
Review,  giving  place  more  particularly  to  Indian  a£&drs,  and  open  ait 
all  times  to  temperate  discussions  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  our  Indian 
Governors  in  Leadenhall-street,  the  policy  or  impoHcy  o^  their  tneasums, 
whether  regarding  their  affairs  abroad  or  at  home ;  a  Woric  with  such 
an  object  in  view,  had  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  is  hailed;  by  many 
as  a  token  for  good  to  our  Indian  subjects.  I  trust  a  few  obswvations 
from  one  who  has  passed  many  years  of  bis  life"  in  India,  and  is- conversant 
with  the  language,  manners,  customs;  and  g^nelrally  prevaiMng  opiaiooa 
of  the  natives  of  that  fine  country,  from  personal  intercourse  with  then, 
win  not  be  deemed  ynworthy  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  the  Company's,  servants 
in  India,  and '  not  unfrequently  remarked  upon  by  the  Native  public 
servants  io  the  several  offices  of  Government,  that  the  despatches  from 
£4igland,  relative  to  the  internal  administration  of  affairs,  should  evince 
4udbi  very  defective  and  erroneous  knowledge  of  the  genius,  as  well  as 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  relate;  and  indicating  an  unsettled 
and  vacillating  system  of  policy,*  at  times  at  variance  with  the  soundest 
principles  ^of  political  economy,  now  generally  acknon^edged  and  acted 
upon  by  every  enlightened  statesman. 

Th^  vast  dominions  now  under  the  government  of  the  Honourable 
Easf.  India  Company,  the  energy,  talent,  vigilaiice,  and  superior  endow- 
nienl^,  requisite  to  govern  a  nation  so  remote,  and  a  peo{^  so  very 
different  in  their  opinions  and  character  from  those  of  European  slates,  one 
would  suppose  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  have  caMed  for 

■        i"         I  ' ■       '■  ■■ t   ■!  ■!■   r      ■  II     m    ■       ■ 

*  See  MilTs  History  of  India. 
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mort  itittntioa  and  caution  from  ^  Court  of  PropmCora  of  East  Iftdk 
Stock,  and  the  nation  at  large,  in  the  eel^on  of  Directore^  than,  ia 
fact,  has  been  the  case.  Such  men  only  should  have  been  {daeed  in  the 
Directbn,  as  were  duly  qualified  for  their  important  duties,  by  their  educa- 
tion, and  subsequent  penenal  acquaintance  with  the  people  <^  Indian 
obtained  by  a  residence  among  them,  when  acting  in  a  ciril  capacity. 
These,  being  conversant  with  the  peculiar  habits  and  j^udioes  ai 
the  p^^ple,  tar  ^dmm  they  were  called  upon  to  legblate,  would  be  ready 
ataU  times  to  adopt  such  measures  as  could  not  fidl  eventually  of  tmt^ 
dering  India  a  hi^ppier  aad  more  exalted  nation;  whereas,  on  the  cam* 
trary,  the  class  of  men  who  of  late  years  have  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
IKreetibn,  will  be  found  to  be  that  ct  bankers^  (tf  weabhy  tradesmen, 
who  can  know  but  little  of  India  but  by  report;  naval  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany; or  merehants  who  may  have  radded  in  India,  but  are,  generally 
speaking,  unacquainted  with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  Hindoos, 
ignorant  of  the  Eastern  languages,  as  well  as  of  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment. On  looking  over  tlw  list  of  the  thirty  Directors  of  East 
India  affairs,  we  shall  iad  the  names  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  men 
who  have  been  in  India^  and  of  that  number,  if  I  mistake  not,  but 
three  formerly  civilians,  who  can  be  supposed  to  know  anything  of  the 
character  of  the  Hmdoos.  Let  it  be  supposedy  for  the  eakM  of  illustration^ 
that  this  country .  was  about  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  sent  from 
Asia,  whose  measures  were  to  be  controlled,  and  in  a  great  measure 
directed  by  men  resident  in  a  foreign  land ;— -I  adc,  should  such«  ruler 
be  selected  from  among  those  who  had  never  been  here ;  or  who,  haviag 
visited  the  couatiy,  had  resided  but  a  few  yean  in  the  metropolis,  unac« 
quainted  with  the  language,  and  dierefore  conducting  their  business  by^ 
means  of  agents  and  intermieiB?  cf  from  among  those  who  had  merely 
visited  our  seaports  ?  Surely  not,  but  from  among  such  men  only  as  were 
acqudnted  wiUi  our  language,  manners,  and  peculiarities  as  a  natiim,  by 
a  residence  amon^rt  us  of  ten,  tw^Uy,  or  thirty  years* 

The  fioregoiiv  ceoiarka  are  dictated  solely  by  a  sincere  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Indian  sul^eets,  as  much  as  from  a  regard  and  concern 
for  the  character  <tf  the  Dimctoii*  as  rulers  and  statesmen  in  whom  are 
veirted  all  the  fiiactioiks  of  royalty  and  power,  and  who  are  at  preeent 
distin^^uished  .for  many  oharabteristio  marics  of  liberality,  boneurable 
integnty,  and  upriffhtontentiona. 

It  were,  I  foar,  almost  vain  at  present  to  look  for  any  very  enliffhtened 
views  of  poli<qr  issuing  from  the  Secretary's  office,  in  Leadenhail-etreet, 
purporting  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  East  India  Direct<Mrs;  because, 
from  their  connexions,  it  was  neeeasary.  for  them  to  enter  eaily  in  lifo 
into  businees,  coaaequently  we  shall  find  fow  of  them  who  by  their  edu- 
cation and  acquamtaace  with  the  first  rudiments  of  political  science,  are 
calculated  to  originate  or  control  measi^es  of  finance ;  fow  who  have 
received  an  education  at  a  university ;  and  alas !  a  still  smaller  number 
who,  were  they  so  inelined,  have  time  to  five  themselves  to  the  etud^  o£ 
suoh  woxks,  and  to  enter  into  tuch  correspondence  with  persons  in  India» 
as  together  would  probably  qualify  them  to  legislate  for  India ;  but  it  is 
notorioui  that  we  shall  find  the  Directors  gMierally  men  immerBed  in  busi- 
ness, requiring  their  best  time  and  all  the  attention  uid  talents  they  can 
contribute  to  their  respective  en^tloyments,  whether  as  bankers,  mer?' 
chants,  wholesaletradesmon,  onde^wiiters,  or  ship-agents,  &c. 
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What  would  be  thought  of  a  cabinet  thus  composed,  were  all  the 
auMitcn  of  the  crown  thus  trammelled  with  bueineev  enfficieot  to  engrostf 
Ibeir  thonghtt  and  time  to  the  prejudice  of  their  more  important  nlinigte-* 
rial  daties?  And  shall  it  be  said  that  India,  with  a  starving  population 
of  a  hundred  millions,  with  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  that  of  Europe^ 
and,  therefore,  capable  of  feeding  and  supporting  in  comparative  amu'' 
ence,  a  population  to  a  much  greater  extent  under  a  poKtic  and  wise 
gonrernment, — shall  it  be  said  that  such  a  country  requires  not  the  same 
talent  and  political  sagacity  as  Oreat  Britain,  to  raise  and  exalt  her 
£ram  her  present  low,  abject,  and  degraded  state  ?  While  odier  parts  of 
the  world  of  far  less  ralue  to  England  have  advocates  to  stand  up  in 
the  House  of  Ccnmnons  to  insist  upon  their  rights,  British  India,  idas ! 
is  scarcely  thought  of.  She  has  not,  it  is  notorious,  had  that  share  of 
the  attention  ai  the  Legislature  which  she  eo  well  deserves,  and  would 
so  amply  repay.  The  welfao^  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  is  sacrificed 
and  OTerlooked  for  want  of  men  in  the  Direction  and  Court  of  Proprietors 
to  assert  the  paramount  importance  of  encouraging  the  exports  of  hef 
produce  by  creating  a  demand  for  it  in  this  country,  from  which  she  has 
a  right,  in  justice,  and  as  some  reparation,  to  expect  more  than  ordinary 
assistance. 

It  IB  contended  that  India  is  at  this  present  time  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  shor^'sighted  policy,  and  from  a  system  of  finance  altogether  at 
variance  with  just  and  sound  principles*  She  is,  it  is  notorious,  groaning 
under- A^avy  erocftoftsand  aver^tuseismentSy  imposed  by  th^  several  suc- 
cessive governments,  in  consequence  of  continued  anfl  reiterated  calls  fbr  ' 
nxNiey  from  the  three  Prendendes.  A  system  of  taxation  has  been  con- 
tinued and  adhered  to,  militating  against  the  most  obvious  and  established 
princ^^ :  as,  for  instance,  in  ^  pvseent  state  of  India,  what  can  be  so 
impolitie  and  unwise  as  discouraging  the  increase  of  the  manufacturing 
and  meroantile  dasses,  and  the  capital  they  necessarily  must  employ  and 
ciiculate  throughout  the  country  ?  which  is  effsctually  accomplished,  for 
the  sake  of  the  revenue  derived  fit)m  the  taxes  denominalfd  *'  Sayer  and 
Mohturf^,"  as  ako  by  the  tax  on  looms.  Again,  ^m  general  complaint  of 
the  ps^soue  defkulteiv,  and  of  every  otte  dse,  is  that  of  the  markets  being 
overstocked  with  grain,  fcM-  want  of  consumers,  to  the  great  discourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  tillage ;  and,  would  it  be  believed,  there  is  a  tax 
on  the  transit  of  grain  into  the  adjoining^  states  of  the  native  powers,  where 
it  would  naturally  find  a  market  again.  No  person  traveUiog  in  the  interior 
but  mnat  observe  rast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land ,  lying  waste,  and  therefore 
useless  to  the  Government :  instead  of  eoeoaragfaig  the  iaerease  of  sheep  or 
catde  to  feed  on  such  |dains,  there  is  a  tax  on  shepherds  and  herdsmen ! 
From  this  it  might  be  justly  inferred,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  this  fine  country^  to  keep  it  always  impoveri^ied  and  unpro- 
ductive. Many  more  instances  of  die  extraordinary  system  of  taxatiOir 
in  India  might  be  given,  were  it  necessary  to  adduce  forther  proofs  of 
what  has  been  asserted.  Now,  under  such  a  system,  is  it  much  a  matter' 
of  suipriee  that  the  eight  hundred  willioBS  of  ao^es  in  India  yield  to  the 
Company  the  pahry  revenue  of  twenty  millions  sterling  amiually? 
whereas  the  same  extent  of  territory  in  Europe,  because  better  governed, 
yields  to  the  different  governments  no  less  than  three  hundred  millions 
slerlingi 

The  government  of  a  country  like  India  requires  in  ite  sobocdiiiattf 
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officers,  &r  the  dischaige  of  their  aiduous  and  oomplipated  datteg,  more 
than  ordinaiy  endowmeots,  integrity,  and  firmness  of  character,  aad  proof 
againgtall  temptation,  howerer  indirectly  offered.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  tliat  die  Company,  will  obtain  for  their  service,  and  retain  men 
so  endowed,  without  adequate  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice  they  make 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  voluntarily  banishing  themselves  perhaps  for 
life.  What  then  will  be  said  of  the  narrow  policy  which  very  lately  has 
been  indicated  in  the  despatches  from  Leadenhall-street?  For  the  sake 
of  a  pitiful  and  paltry  saving,  such  deductions  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  in  the  well-earned  salaries  of  their  civil  servants,  as  will,  if  it  has 
not  already,  eventually  lower  the  scale  of  rank  and  ability  of  which  the 
service  can  at  present  boast ;  and  in  place  of  that  honour,  integrity,  inde- 
pendence, and  general  intelligence,  .which  now  characterize  their  servants 
generally,  meanness,  ignorant  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  indolence  will  suc- 
ceed. £v«n  at  present  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  government,  com- 
pared with  other  states,  (for  it  should  be  remembered  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company  are  no  longer  clerks,  factors,  or  writers,  as  at  first,)  are  very 
much  too  limited,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  style  of  living 
which  the  climate  of  India,  as  well  as  the  customs  and  opinions  of  its 
inhabitants,  impose  upon  them. , 

In  bringing  these  few  remarks  to  a  close,  I  would  merely  add,  I  trust 
the  subject  may  be  taken  ih)  again  by  some  of  your  able  correspondents, 
and  that  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  as  also  that  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors will  be  attracted  to  what  it  is  presumed  is  worthy  their  best 
attention;  and  I  would  merely  suggest  whether  the  past  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  Indian  affitirs,  as  respects  Leadenhall-street,  would  not  justify 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  apparent  cause  of  the  tardy  progress  in  civilization 
and  general  improvement  of  the  resources  of  the  Indian  empire ;  also, 
what  class  of  persons  should  be  selected  as  Diiectors;  and  the  most 
advisable  mode  of  remunerating  them,  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  or 
possibility  of  their  being  engaged  in  any  other  business  by  which  they 
should  derive  emohiment.  I  am  Sur,  yours,  &c. 

A  FarEND  to  the  Prop&ietors. 


NaU  (f  th$  EdUor, — ^We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  preceding 
letter  is  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  fodia;  and  therefore  readily  ^ive 
insertion  to  his  sug^stions.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  he  attaches  infi- 
nitely too  much  importance  to  **  residence  in  India,"  as  a  qualification  for  the 
duties  of  a  Director.  If  lie  will  turn  to  the  preface  of  Mr.  Mill's  admirable  His- 
tory, which  he  refers  to  as  if  he  had  read  it,  he  will  see  unanswerable  reasons  for 
beueviug  that  a  residence  in  India  is  in  reneral  unfavourable  to  clear  and  unbi- 
assed views  on  Indian  affairs  :  and  Mr.  MiU  is  himself  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
extensive  as  well  as  accurate  knowledge  that  may  be  acquired  of  every  thing  re- 
lating to  Indian  history  and  Indian  administration,  without  residing  in  the  country, 
or  even  setting  foot  ou  its  soil.  We  are  satisfied,  indeed,  that  good  general  un- 
derstanding, correct  principles,  and  habits  of  application  for  business,  are  all  that 
is  necessary  to  form  an  Indian  Director ;  and  that  these  combined,  would  better 
qualify  a  man  for  that  office,  than  a  residence  of  a  century  in  Hindoostan.  Neither 
is  an  education  at  a  universi^  of  so  much  importance  as  the  writer  supposes  in 
fitting  men  for  financiers.  The  late  lamented  Mr.  Ricardo — unquestionably  the 
most  profound  political  economist  of  his  day — acquired  his  whole  knowledge  by 
the  very  mode  which  the  writer  seems  to  consider  an  obstacle  to  such  information, 
namely,  by  entering  early  in  life  into  business,  and  applying  all  bis  time  and  talents 
to  its  successful  pursuit. 
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'•  Od  lihese  points  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  our  disseiSt  from  th^  positions  of 
tfie  writer  ;  but  there  are  others  in  which  we  agree  with  him.  The  JL>lrector8  of 
the  East  India  Coo>pany  ought  certainly  to  be  me»  firee  from  every  other  enn^ge* 
ment ;  they  should  have  no  other  object  of  frusm«si,  at  least,  to  draw  them  from 
their  duties  as  statesmen  and  legislators  for  India.  They  should  be  compelled 
also,  wheu  elected,  to  attend  regiuarly  to  aU  their  duties,  on  pain  of  removal  by 
the  voice  of  the  Proprietors :  and  the  whole  system  of  idleness  and  corruption, 
which  supports  these  sinecures  of  influence  and  patronage,  should  be  reformed. 
But  this  will  never  happen  till  the  Proprietors  become  honest  enough  to  purify 
themselves,  and  give  their  votes  from  higher  motives  than  those  which  now 
almost  invariably  actuate  them. 

.  The  indifference  manifested  towards  India  in  Parliament  is  easily  accounted  for, 
nor  will  it  be  otherwise  till  reform  takes  place  there  also.  The  same  causes  pro- 
duce the  same  effects — both  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  and  the  Pro|prietor*s  CouJrt — 
inen  visit  each  with  some  fixed  purpose  to  accomplish  y  if  that  is  attained,  they 
care  but  little  for  the  general  interests  of  either  the  English  or  the  Indian  peojde  : 
and  until  Members  of  Parliament  are  sent  to  the  House  by  the  real  and  unbought 
suff'ra^es  of  the  people,  and  Directors  placed  in  their  seats  by  the  unbribed  >'ote8 
of  the  nolders  of  India  Stocky  we  shall  see  little  change  in  the  conduct  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

The  taxation  of  the  people  of  India  is,  we  admit,  monstrous ;  but  the  writer 
seems  entirely  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  taxation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  support  that  very  power  which  tatxes  India, — the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company — ^is  more  grievous  still.  As  long  as  this  Company  can  make  the 
rest  of  their  unprivileged  fellow  subjects  pay  ten  times  the  price  they  ought  for 
tea, — and  not  only  shut  them  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  aU  the  benefits  which 
Colonization  Vould  give  them  in  India,  but  obstruct  the  free  and  advantageous 
sale  of  their  manufactures  there,— it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  extensive  im- 
provement of  that  oppressed  and  ill- governed  country.  The  whole  system  must 
be  altered ;  and  every  thing  short  of  abolition  of  the  monopoly  will  be  mere  tem- 
porary expedient. 

We  do  not  think  that  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  governors  of  any  country  is  a 
sure  mode  of  securing  either  greater  talents,  greater  integrity,  or  greater  industry. 
The  history  of  past  and  present  times  teachea  a  <liffereiit  lesson.  The  functionaries 
of  America  are  among  the  least  amply  remunerated  of  all  public  men :  aiKl  yet 
they  do  their  duty  more  effectually  than  the  fuoctiooaries  of  couutries  where  ten 
times  the  amount  of  salary  is  given.  Compare  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  his  5,00Q^.«ft  year,  with  the  King  of  England  on  Upwards  of  a  million — both 
servants  of  the  public,  and  both  paid  from  the  public  purse,  but  the  one  responsi- 
ble, and  the  other  shifting  his  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  others.  Ihis  is 
the  secret  which  explains  all.  Let  public  servants  of  every  class  be  sufficiently, 
but  not  extravagantly  paid ;  let  their  continuance  in  office  be  dependent  on  the 
will  of  those  over  whom  they  rule ;  let  their  responsibility  to  those  who  pay  them 
be  never  lost  sight  of; — and  let  the  press  be  free  to  distinguish  the  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  faitl^ul  servant,  from,  the  indolent,  the  ignorant,  and  the  corrupt  one. 
There  would  then  be  no  need  of  committees  of  inquiry  ;  for  the  vigilance  of  the 
public  mul  tlie  press,  if  their  voices  weire  really  permitted  to  he  freely  heard,  would 
never  sleep ;  misgovemiQc»t  woq|d  never  last  long  enough  to  effect  any  serious 
evil ;  and  errors  would  be  seen  ftnd  remedied  before  they  could  produce  the  mis- 
chief which  now  inevitably  springs  from  them. 

We  mcust  conclude  by  recommending  these  hints  to  the  serious  'consideration 
of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  to  all  othcn  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  India. 


NEW  OB€*ANI2ATION   OF  THE   COMPANY*S   ARMV. 

yo  ihe  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Sir, 

I  tjnI'^erstand  that  the  propriety  of  my  addressing  you  has  been 
questioned.    It  has  been  asked,  vVhy  this  publicity  ?  why  was  not  a  repre- 
sentation of  these  facts  made  directly  to  the  Court  of  Dircctursy  insteaa  of 
blazoning  them  forth  to  public  view?    I  was  well  aware  that  I  was  laying 
Oriinh  HmUf  Vol.1.  4  N 
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myself  open  to  such  oeniures ;  but  as  I  cans  not  fbr  tho  mtra  popubtHf^  Ihe 
gait  onavouri  from  whaterer  quarter  it  may  blow,  I  determnied  to  tread  that 
path  which  appeared  to  me  most  likelr  to  lead  to  a  hapfiy  termmatioti,  and 
many  and  wei^ht^  were  the  reasons  whteh  induced  me  to  address  you.  Had 
I,  an  humble  mdtvidual,  not  personally  known  to  a  single  functionary  of  the 
India  House,  Sent  mv  letter  to  the  Court  instead  of  requesting  you  to  insert 
it  in  your  excellent  Journal,  it  would  most  probably  never  have  been  read  by 
a  member  of  the  Court;  it  would  have  gone  into  the  archives  of  the  Military 
Secretary's  o£Bce,  and  not  altogether  meeting  with  approbation,  not  in  every 
j^t  Mattering  the  judgment  ofthe  promoters  of  the  new  organisation  of  the 
tlompany's  army,  it  would  have  been  laid  up  with  heaps  of  other  representations 
now  mouMering  on  the  sheivee)  or  it  might  have  oeen  le$t,  as  many  other 
papers  have  ba«i,  never  afterwards  to  be  found.  Besides,  repeated  repre* 
sentations  of  the  facts  stated  by  me  have  been  made  to  the  Court,  as  I  ob- 
served in  my  former  letter ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  new  orga- 
nization of  the  Indian  array  will  best  answer  this  question.  Publicity, 
therefore,  was  the  only  course  left  to  me,  it  being  my  principal  object  to  in- 
duce the  members  of  the  Court  to  see  and  examine  for  themselves,  and  not 
to  be  guided  by  the  misrepresentations  of  any  inditidual  in  t)r  out  of  office. 
I  am  certain,  mdeed,  that  the  evils  complained  of  will  be  fotmd  to  exist  in 
the  fullest  extent,  and  so  flagrant  in  their  nattn'e,  that  Ihey  will,  I  tnisl, 
speedily  lead  to  remedy. 

Can  it  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  t^e  Court  of  Director^,  governing 
an  immense  empire  of  from  80  to  100  millions  of  souls,  with, an  amiy  oT 
between  200,000  and  300,000  men  under  their  control,  should,  year  after 
vear,  attend  the  public  examination  of  their  Ordnance  Cadets,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  assembled  multitude  distribute  prizes  to  those  cadets  who  have 
distim^ished  themsdres  in  their  studies,  telling  them  that  they  will  be 
posted  to  the  Engineer  corps  as  a  reward  for  their  talents  and  industry,  if 
the  Court  did  not  conscientiouely  believe  tliey  were  conferring  a  reward  by  so* 
^mg  ?  If  they  do  not  believe  it,  after  such  a  preparation,  and  such  an  exami* 
nation,  they  arc  goilty  of  a  deliberate  cruchy  towards  those  whom  they  thus 
deceive !  But  I  am  convinced  that  they  de  think  they  are  conferring  the 
highest  reward  in  theh*  power  to  bestow ;  and  yet  is  it  undeniable,  that  many 
orthose  very  cadets,  on  their  arrival  in  Imlia,  have  petitioned  to  be  posted  to 
any  oiher  branch  of  the  military  service  rather  than  to  the  Kngineer  corps ! 

The  details  of  these  and  other  tacts  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  as  I  am  deter-' 
m'med  that  the  Court  shall  know  how  they  have  been  deceived,  as  well  as 
those  parents  who  ^ake  interest  to  get  then*  sons  into  the  Company's  Engi- 
neer corps,  besides  nnderffoing  the  aniie^  and  expense  attendant  on  their 
education^  training,  and  public  examinations,  in  the  fallacious  belief  that  the 
Compatty^s,  like  the  lloyal.  Engineers,  have  very  superior  pay,  emoluments, 
and  advantages  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  As  a  'proof  of  their  melancholy- 
error,  I  need  only  mention,  that  the  captain  of  theBenfl;al  Engineers,  pro-, 
moted  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  to  a  majority,  whicn  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  new  organization  ofthe  army,  is  a  cadet  of  178S;  the  next 
captain  is  a  cadet  of  1793;  and  the  third  a  cadet  of  1704:  the  three  senior 
capt^ns  of  the  Madras  Engineers  are  cadets  of  1793,  1795,  and  1796 ;  and 
the  three  senior  captains  of  the  Bombay  Engineers  are  cadets  of  1796  and 
1797.  Now,  Sir,  hi  the  Infantry  the  oldest  captain  in  the  three  Presidencies 
is  but  a  cadet  of  1801,  and  many  of  the  senior  captains  of  resiuients  are 
cadets  of  1803  and  1804 !  And  yet,  with  these  facts  before  him,  the  pro- 
moter of  die  present  measures,  to  use  his  own  words,  <•  doubles  the  chances 
of  promotion  in  the  Infantry,**  and  retards  the  prohiotbh  of  the  Engineer 
corps !  No  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  what  I  ha\-e  stated,  than 
either  ^at  the  Court  have  not  had  the  whole  of  the  ^ts  laid  before  them, 
or  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  those  who  have  advised  them.  What  do- 
cuments were  laid  before  the  Court,  and  what  was  said  to  them,  it  is  Impos- 
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»ibk  for  me  to  kAow^  en  trended  as  the  promoter  of  the  New  Orgaoitttion  ii 
with  the  words  ^*  No  Admittance*'  over  his  door;  but  I  do  happen  to  koow 
much  that  he  baa  said  on  the  sublect  to  othera,  and  though  I  shall  not  in 
mercy  mentioB  all^  two  or  three  things  I  oannot  in  justice  allow  to  remain 
unnoticed. 

I  remarked  in  my  last  letter  that  the  proportion  of  field  officers  of  the  In-> 
SuitTj  to  the  officers  of  the  inferior  ranks  was  as  one  to  ei^ht,  and  in  the 
Engineers,  as  one  to  five ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  Engmeer  corps  bad 
always  been  superseded ;  and  further,  that  by  the  new  system  of  organU 
zation,  the  proportion  of  the  field  to  the  inferior  officers  is  to  be  the  same  in 
the  Infantry  and  the  Engineers,  viz.  one  field  officer  to  seven  officers  of  the 
inferior  ranks.  The  reason  assigned  for  making  this  new  arrangement,  and 
altering  the  ratio  of  one  to  eisht  in  the  Infantry,  and  one  to  five  In  the  fins i« 
neers,  to  one  to  seven  in  both  corps,  is,  "  that  their  promo^n  may  be  me 
same."  What  a  lamentable  fact  is  it  that  the  military  adviser  ef  the  Court 
should  have  fallen  into  such  an  unaccountable  error,  and  still  more  lament* 
able  that  he  should  havis  had  both  the  inclination  and  means  of  deceiving 
the  Court  into  a  belief  that  the  promotion  in  the  Engineers  has  been  more 
rapid  than  in  the  Infantry ;  for  upon  no  other  suppositk)n  can  the  observation 
be  accounted  for,  or  the  arrangement  be  justified ;  and  yet  it  is^  a  faet  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  the  Engineer  corps,  with  a  greater  number  of  field  officers 
in  proportion  than  the  Infiintry,  have  always  been  vastly  superseded.  Could 
not  the  military  adviser  take  nis  ^es  off  the  ratios  one  to  eiffkt  end  one  to 
five  ?  or  was  he  determined  to  have  an  organization  numerically  iust  in  de-* 
fiance  of  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  ?  He  must  have  known  thia 
ftict,  and  knowmg  it,  ought  with  unpr^udiced  eyes  to  have  looked  for  the 
cQtM,  Had  he  d^e  so,  he  would  have  discovered  that  there  had  been  two 
causes  contlnuallv  acting;  one,  the  constant  and  great  augmentation  of  the 
Inikntry,  which  has  been  trebled,  whilst  the  Engineers  have  recent  little  or 
no  increase ;  the  other,  the  operation  of  the  Ime  step,  which  may  be  thus 
explained :  In  the  Infantry  the  officers  rise  by  senbrity  in  their  respeedve 
regiments  up  to  the  senior  captains ;  but  the  fieM  officers  rise  by  Seniority  in 
the  linO)  consequently  the  wheel  of  promotion  continually  revolves-^-the  pro- 
motion of  the  field  officers  of  no  one  regiment  can  stand  stiU  for  any  length 
of  time;  in  the  Engineer  corps  there  is  no  line  step,  the  officers  rise  by 
seniority  up  to  the  colonel  of  the  corps;  consequently  should  the  colonel  re- 
main twenty  years  of  upwards  at  the  lasaA  of  the  corps,  it  is  evident  that 
there  could  be  no  promotion  in  the  higher  ranks  during  that  oeriod.  If, 
Uierefore,  the  Military  Secretary  makes  the  proportran  of  field  officers  to  the 
officers  of  the  inferior  ranks  the  same  ki  the  Infantry  and  the  Engineer  corps, 
he  «Hight  in  common  justice  to  make  the  opeiution  of  the  line  step  afiect  the 
promotion  of  the  Engineer  corps  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  the  Infantry. 
If  that  were  done,  and  it  may  oe  effected  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  the 
fidd  officers  of  the  Jtogineer  corps  were  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
thoee  of  the  Infantry  have  been,  then  the  Engineer  corps  would  be  fairly 
treated,  inasmuch  as  regards  their  rank ;  but  if  something  of  this  sort  be  not 
efiected,  the  old  proportion  of  one  field  officer  to  five  officers  of  the  mferior 
mnks,  ought  in  justice  to  be  restored,  otherwise  those  uofbrtunate  youths, 
who  at  the  Military  Seminary  have  obtained,  and  may  hereafter  obtain,  the 
reward  of  merit,  will  have  to  curse  the  hour  when  their  talents  were  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

A  second  reason,  assigned  (by  the  author  of  the  New  System)  for  not  atig- 
menting  the  Engineers  m  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  is,  ^  that  the 
corps  is  of  no  use'"  \"  that  the  Infantry  are  equail  to  all  the  duties  performed 
by  the  Engineers ;  and  that  the  public  builaings,  and  otiier  architectural 
worics,  onght  to  be  intrusted  to  cm\  engineers  sent  from  England.'*  Really 
we  have  arrived  at  a  new  era  in  the  mihtary  science  if  this  be  the  caae;  and 
the  experience  of  the  past,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe, 
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and  the  course  so  long  pursued  by  the  French,  wad  so  successAiUy  h^  our-r 
selves,  must  be  held  to  be  of  no  weight.  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
stop  to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the  Engineer  corps.  The  Coiurt  of  Direc- 
tors, by  establishing  an  academy  exclusively  for  the  education  and  training  of 
their  Ordnance  officers,  by  selecting  the  Engineers  from  those  who  pass  the 
best  public  examination,  by  placing  their  young  Engineer  officers  for  some 
months  on  the  survey  of  Great  Britain,  aiid  by  having  them  instructed  in 
sapping  and  mining  with  the  Royal  Engineers  under  Colonel  Pasley,  have 
given  unequivocal  proofs  that  th^  do,  in  this  point  at  least,  differ  in  opinion 
with  their  Military  Secretary ;  but,  since  "  No  Admittance*'  is  written  over 
the  door  of  that  apartment  m  which  the  lucubrations  of  this  adviser  have  so 
enriched  the  military  world  with  new  discoveries,  I  must  bes  leave  to  ask 
liim  publicly r  ^hy,  if  the  Engineer  co^s  be  of  no  use,  did  he  not  disband 
them,  and  mcorporate  the  officers  with  the  Infantry,  acoord'mg  to  the  dates 
of  their  appointments  as  cadets?  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  of 
the  Engineer  officers,  and  I  can  venture  to  affirm  that  they  would  have  w^ 
corned  the  measure  with  uplifted  hands,  they  would  have  hailed  it  as  a  be- 

g inning  of  that  bright  reward  which  they  had  long  considered  a  gilded  haiible 
une  before  their  youthful  eyes  only  to  deceive.  I  might  also  ask,  why,  if 
the  Eng'meer  corps  be  of  no  use,  are  the  Engineer  officers  alone  to  be  em- 
ployed m  future  surveys?  Why  are  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  formerly  com- 
manded by  officers  lent  from  the  Infantry,  to  be  officered  in  future  by  the 
Engineers?  and,  why  are  die  barrack  departments,  gaols,  and  all  other 
public  buildinp,  to  be  transferred  to  tlie  Engineer  officers,  who  are  said  to  be 
of  no  use?  It  is  strange  that  these  drone*  should  have  all  these  duties  throwa 
upon  them,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  pay  or  emolument,  and  with^- 
out  a  fjur  increase  of  their  numbers  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  service. 

A  third  reason  assigned  by  the  Military  Secretary  for  not  augmenting  the 
Engineer  corps,  is,  **  that  as  Engineer  officers  are  scattered  over  Hindustan 
in  charge  of  and  superintending  torlidcations,  roads,  military  buildings,  Ccc. 
within  the  precincts  of  their  stations^  they  can  also,  without  an  increase  of 
numbers,  take  charge  of  the  gaols,  the  civil  building,  the  barrack  depart- 
ments, and  likewise  of  a  company  of  Sappers  and  Miners/'  The  author  of 
the  New  System  here  pays  the  useless  Engineer  a  high  compliment  without 
meaning  it,  and  as  unwittingly  censures  the  Infantry  officers,  by  asserting 
that  one  useless  Engineer  can  perform  his  own  duties  and  those  of  three  In- 
fantry officers  in  addition ;  for  the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Mmers  has  that 
number  of  Infantry  officers  at  present  attached  to  it.  What  is  to  be  done, 
however,  when  this  useless  Engineer  is  called  into  the  iieki !  What,  when 
the  Sappers  and  Miners  are  detached,  as  they  often  are,  to  make  roads,  or  on 
other  services?  Is  he  to  go  with  one  or  the  other?  and  who  is  to  take 
charge  of  his  miUtary  and  civil  buiklings  in  his, absence?    "  I  pause  for  a 

If  I  did  not  know.  Sir,  Aat  your  chief  object  is  to  render  yourself  service- 
able to  your  country,  by  promoting  inquiry  on  all  subjects  of  public  utili^*, 
I  should  apologize  to  you  for  occupymg  so  much  of  your  space  with  a  subject 
that  may  be  considered  interesting  to  one  class  of  readers  only.  The  condition 
of  the  Indian  army  is,  however,  of  such  imnortancc  to  the  good-govemment 
of  India  itself,  that  I  rely  on  your,  impartiality  to  give  my  letter  insertion. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Cato. 

P.  S. — Should  any  officer  of  either  of  the  three  Engineer  corps  think 
my  exertions  may  be  useful  in  procuring  a  restitution  of  their  equitable 
claims,  I  sliall  be  nappy  to  receive  any  communication  from  hjin,  as  it  may 
possibly  put  me  in  possession  of  facts  of  which  at  present  I  am  ignorant. 
Letters,  post  paid,  are  requested  to  be  directed  to  **  Cato,  PostK>ffi€e,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Suflblk/' 
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IMPRISONMENT  OF  AN  ENGLISH  EDITOR  IN  INDIA^  BT  ORDER 

OF   LORD  AMHERST. 

(From,  the  CalaUi^  Journal*)  . 


CASK  OF  MR.  ARNOT. 

Order  for  kuTranmmum^ArresihyiU 
Police — Jmpri$(mmeta  in  Fort  Williamr' 
ondBeleiueona  Writ  of  Habtai  Corpus. 

The  proceedJDgs  which  have  taken 
place,  with  reganl  to  Mr.  Araot.  late 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal, in  consequence  of  the  order  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  fot  his  removal  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  been  noticed  in  this 
paper,  fhrni  time  to  time,  as  thty  oc- 
curred ;  but  in  giving  an  account  of  th\» 
proceedlnet  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
nis  being  brought  up  and  tiisoharged  on 
a  writ  of  Hobiu  Coirjnis, — which  are  of 
infinite  interest  both  in  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional point  of  view, — we  think  it 
necessary  to  preface  it  with  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  different  previous 
steps  which  led  to  this  event 

S^»  4, — ^Abont  mid-day,  Mr.  Amot 
received  an  intimalkm  fromf  the  magi- 
strates of  Calcutta,  in  a  note  sirned  t^ 
their  clerk,  requesting  him  to  oidl  at  Ibe 
Police  Office,  which  he  acconttn^y  did 
immediately.  Messrs.  Alsop^  Paton, 
and  Birch  havine  taken  their  seats  on 
the  bench,  gave  him  to  understand  that 
they  had  received  certain  instructions 
^m  the  Government  respecting  him,' 
with  which  it  was  their  duty  to  make 
him  acqosinted.  Mr.  Paton  then  pro- 
ceedtd  to  read  a  lettM  from  W.  B.  Bay* 
ley,  Esq.  the  chief  secretary  to  Ibe  Go- 
vefnmatt,  totlw  magistrates,  dated  the 
3d  of  September,  directing  them  to  call 
Mr.  Amot  before  them,  and  apprise  him 
that  Government  had  adoptea  the  reso- 
lution of  removing  him  firam  India ;  as 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Ballard  of  the  same  date 
thereto  srnneit^. 

Mr.  Paton  idso  rtiad  the  Wtter  ad^ 
dressed  to  Messrs.  Pafaner  and  Bktilard, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  gro«md 
of  the  above  resoluiion  was  the  following 
passage  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the 
30th  of  August,  page  833. 

One  ntders  cannot  but  rccolleet  the  nibject 
of  the  paper  for  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  re- 
moved from  India.  The  mei^tfon  of  this  event 
it  essentfat  to  our  present  argnihent;  and  we 
hope  we  mtfy  ep^k  oftt  n»  a  matter  of  htttory 
withofttt  offimcO)  as  we  ihill'exprMs  lio  optnleii 
on  it  either  one  wtff  or  am>lher.'  If  It  were  not 
absolately  neeeesary,  we  should  not  evea  allude 
to  it ;  but  in  doing  so,  we  shall  «ot  for  a  aiomeBt 
foiyet  tiie  fwpect  doe  tothe  estiUiiked  laws 


flOdgoyvmaaatofthaMOBtiy.  The  artide.iA. 
qhwtlhm  wktod  to  the aypetotiaent  of  Dr^ Bryoo» 
at  clerk  to  the.  Statleaary  Committee  i  [*apd  the 
part  of  it  which  is  understood  to  have  heen  so 
offensive  to  the  Qovemment,  as  to  determine 
Mr.  Buekingham's  transmission,  was  an  .alla- 
slon  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Bryee's  being  the  ata. 
thor  of  those  letters,  placod  in  ooonexioa  with' 
hisappointBMDtto  his  secular  oifice.  Thaa,  it,- 
appears.  Dr.  Bryoe's  repnted  authorship  and 
plnralities,  were  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bnckiogham's 
remonral ;  and  of  the  new  laws  which  .are  in  con-, 
seqaence  established  for  the  press.3  Bnt  for 
him  this  society  might  have  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  its  former  privileges,  nor  hav» 
been  deprived  of  one  of  Its  nemben.  When 
those  who  watch  with  anxioM  expae^^ontha 
progress  of  improvement  In  this  c^iuitry,  and 
the  spread  of  that  Gospel,  which  Dr.  Bi7ce  ja 
commissioned  to  preach,  consider  the  effects  of 
these  measures  -,  it  will  be  for  them  to  award 
him  the  praise,  or  censure,  wUch  they  thUk' 
he  has  deserved. 

.  The  letter  to  the  magistrates  statec^ 
that  holding  Mr.  Sandys  and  Mr.  Amot 
responsible  for  this  article  quoted,  as 
Mr.  Sandys  could  not  be  subjected  to 
way  direct  mark  of  the  displeasure  oC 
the  Government,  suitable  to  the  oocasioa. 
and  the  nature  of  the  offsnce,  wbidL- 
woi^  not  equall^r  injure  the  interest  of. 
the  shareholders  in  ^be  proper^  f  ;  but, 
Mr.  Amot  being  a  native  of^Qreat  Brir- 
taiu  residing  in  India  without  licence, 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  haa 
acconjingly  resolved .  that  Mr.  Amot 
should  be  stnt  tp  Eugland.  In  bursa- 
ance  of  this  resolution,  the  magistrates, 
were  directed  to  inform  Mr.  Araot,  that 
if  he  should  voluntarily  engage  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  and  to  emlMck  on  bof«A 
a  ship  for  that  piirpoge,  within  one 
month  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  and. 
should  enter  into  such  secuiily  to  do  so 
as  might  appear  to  the  magistrates  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose,  then  the  Gover-. 
nor  General  in  council  would  not  subject' 
him  to  the  privations  and  inconvenienced 

*  The  -passaaes  orinted  between  croelieta 
are  those  markea  by  doable  lines  in  the  official 
letter  of  the  Government  to  Messrs.  Palmer  and 
Ballard  as  offensive. 

t  The  meanSas  of  this  is,  that  tfr.  Sandn, 
^ing  a  native  yof  India  by  .bixih,  coalA  not  bei 
pnnished  without  a  trial,  unless  it  were  by 
wtOidrawing  the  licence  from  tiie  JoaiAal,  whiev 
•  would  affeot  othors  even  mere  deenlf  than  hia^ 
aelfi  butMr.4raotbehKoCi?ri<<i^birti»,eo9l4 
be  removed  from  India, by  the  mere  wiB  of  tim 
Oovemor,  without  a  trial,  this  itelag  the  dlktiliv 
nishfng  privHege  of  the  class  to  whieb  be  be- 
iwf eO.  '     i 
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lngm$<mmmi  of  an  JfkgUsk  Editor  in  India, 


which  w<m1d  ntc«tsariljr  foiUiw  the  ea- 
foKMbcfiiof  Ae  pttcm%  authttrtMd  ill 
the  104th  section  of  the  53d  Geo^  UL 
cap.  155^  for  arrettm^  or.  scndiog  to 
England  penont  found  in  the  EMt  In* 
diMwiOieutaUMaMf  awl  U  h«  ftdlad 
to  give  aueh  MoUffitiea*  thttt  the  uMal 
warrant  i^onld  he  prapaved  and  atfit  to 
them  without  delay. 

These  documents  havinff  he«n  read 
orer,  Mr.  Amot  obeerred,  that  this  beinf 
the  first  intimation  he  had  reedvedof  the 
ihtention  of  the  Goremment  to  send  him 
to  the  tinited  Kingdom,  he  was  ef  eonrse 
not  provided  with  any  tocurities,  tt«r 
prepated  to  84y  whether  or  not  he  shouhl 
olfer  any ;  not  imowing  what  might  b^ 
the  effect  of  his  thus  bmding  himielf  to 
leave  the  country.  iPor  instance,  if  it 
coul4  be  construed  into  a. voluntary  de- 
parturiL  he  m^bt  then  be  considenui  u 
acting  disbonouralily  towards  those  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  obligations 
with  Ihe  view  of  his  permanentl|r  re- 
siding iii.Iodia^  and  rather  than  incur 
B«pb  a  supyosUioni  h^.  would  niUinglj 
submit  to  any  hardship  tiiat  might  ha 
imposed  upon  him.  He  desired,  how- 
eter,  to  Itiow  the  amount  in  whkh  se- 
curities would  be  reauired,  and  n^ 
quefted  that  time  might  be  given  hha 
to  consult  his  frieiids  on  the  flubjeel. 
The  ma^trates  having  deliberated  Ibr 
some  time,  inlbrmed  him>  that  he  would' 
ht  required  to  bind  himself  under  a  pe* 
nalty  of  sicca  rupees  10,000,  with  two 
•ttrcties  in  sioca  rupees  §yOOO  eadi,  to 
leave  the  couAtrv ;  or  to  talte  tlie  alter* 
native  of  a  chana^par^  piMage.  On 
his  agahi  requesting  to  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  hi«= 
fnends,  they  consented  to  pefmil  him 
to  depart  on  his  giving  his  own  penonal 
recoguizances  to  return  and  surrender 
himself  in  ^e  course  of  the  altemoeor 
ntkder  a  penalty  of  sicca  rupees  80,000 ; 
whiich  lie  did  lu^cordingly.  BIr.  Amot 
returned  In  the  evening,  agreeably  to 
stipuiation :  but  tlie  macistnites  havfng 
left  the  oflice,  he  was  directad  to  ba  in 
attendance  M  deven  o'dock  next  mor*^ 
ning. 

Sept.  5.— Mr.  Amot,  Imving  again  ap^ 
peared  this  forenoon  i>efore  Mr«  Paton, 
the  onlv  magivtreto  on  dutj,  stated  tlmt 
he  had  made  a  representation  to. the 
Covemment  on  the  subject  of  his  traaa* 
mission,  whioh  be  heMd  wwuld  be  iuc- 
ees^ftil ;  and  he  therefore  reqoeeted  that 
the  magistrato  would  postpone  tiie  mat- 
ter till  the  result  was  known.  Ho,  at 
the  same  time,  requested  to  l»e  fomishad 
with  authenticated  copies  of  the  docu* 
meats  containing  the  resolution  and  di- 
rections of  tike  Govenunent  concciwimp 


his  removal ;  which,  he  said,  wtxild  be 
neoesstry  pmvious  to  his  gifiar  ihs  tk- 
curities  required  on  the  nrecediiig  dav, 
as  above  stated,  for  his  qaittiiig  the 
eoumry  $  since,  witiiont  some  aotfaeotic 
document  to  show  the  predM  nature  of 
tbe  charee  against  him,  for  which  this 
order  had  been  passed,  he  could  notsik 
any  of  hlfe  Meads  to  stand  security  on 
his  aocouat ;  as  it  might  be  supposed  to 
l>e  something  of  a  vefy  criminal  tftd 
disgraceful  nature  i  in  which  case,  of 
course,  no  one  would  allow  hU  name  to 
be  assooiatad  with  his  in  any  shapt;  and 
withaot  some  proof  to  sliow  wbetber  tht 
charge  was  of  this  nature  or  not:  st 
preaeni,  it  eould  only  be  estimyted  from 
the  aaaount  of  the  punishment*  OntUi 
representation,  hir.  Paton  intinatsd 
that  the  copies  should  be  gruited,  sad 
allowed  Mr.  Amot  to  dqiart  oa  the 
same  reeognisanees  mi  before,  on  ooo- 
dition  of  again  surrendering  hniscif  the 
nextdaap. 

Samtky^-^Hr.  Amot,  fotling coast* 
derahk  amdety  to  peruse  the  dscs- 
ments  wliich  ccmtoiiied  the  onlen  r^ 
necthig  him,  reMimed  to  the  Police 
Office  in  the  afternoon^  for  the  perpoM 
of  ascertaining  if  the  eepiei  wars  yii 
prepared,  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect; 
and  in  that  case  to  receive  tbob  At 
the  time  of  geing  into  the  oAos,  there 
hi4>pened  to  be  a  Ml  bttidi  of  Mil- 
stnBles«-(Messrs.  Sbakespears,  Pston, 
end  Birch,  we  think,  were  those  pn- 
sent),  who  entered  into  anew diseesiiBt 
of  the  subject.  Mr^  Shakespeare  thomht 
Mr.  Amol  bad  no  ri^t  to  make  hit  oh» 
taining  a  ropy  of  tbe  pnpers,  a  pnliiBi- 
Bai7  to  his  granting  the  sesatitisi 
required  for  his  qnitting  tbe  ooeatqr* 
Bfr.  Amot  swhosittcd,  that  itwesarcs^ 
•onahle  rtqnest  to  be  ftimhhed  wi* 
copies  of  papers  so  deeply  affKting  hif 
intereeti  and cndeavoiired  to  ibow,m 
the  grounds  eirea^r  gtatod,  that  the 
of  suob  oapins  must  focilt«M9 


the  procuring  of  tiie  snratiet  required, 
by  enabtfatg him  to eatii<y  hU  fttmdi» 


to  tbe  tmnaive  er  W  olfonoe.  Mr. 
Shakespeaiw  thought  tbev  might  ti^ 
that  upon  bii  own  wwnit  Mr.  Arnot  re- 
joineiL  limt  peisomi  knowing  the  fovoer- 
able  light  in  whkb  evetr  o«e  regardi 
his  own  conduct,  would  not  pcni^ 
suppose  him  destitute  ef  that  partwgr 
more  than  others ;  and  woidd  tfasrete 
act  unwammtahly  were  they  to  rely  cn- 
thnelj  on  his  ideas  for  a  correct  view  m 
the  oasa.  In  fine,  that  his  ooosaenes 
wouki  not  permit  urn  to  ask  aity  ooe  IS 
stand  security  for  him,  until  he  eoiU 
nddnce  some  unqneelioiiable  proof,  sach 
oathiriiMi  iiUMiyti  idfcfiidj  ^^ 
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»«k«rs  and  Avount  of  hit  oflbiiM.  MK 
Shakespeare  asking,  if  Mr.  Amot  meant 
by  oot  ffivinf^  security,  to  resist  the 
orUers  of  the  GovcmmeDtt  tlie  latter 
replied,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  anytbtn; 
like  reeistance ;  but  as  bit  sudden  re- 
moval would  blast  all  his  prospects- 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  bis  engage^ 
ments  dependineon  his  continuance  here 
— and  in  a  word,  involve  biro  in  irome- 
diste  ruin— he  should  do  all  he  could  by 
a  representation  to  the  Government,  to 
arrest  his  fate :  but  if  this  failed,  he  had 
no  remedy,  and  was  at  its  disposaL 
Although,  under  such  circumstances ^ 
he  could  not,  voluntarily,  become  ac- 
cessary to  his  own  removal  ftom  the 
country — he  would,  of  course,  submit 
to  necessity.  The  maf^istratet  decided 
that  they  were  not  warranted  to  pve 
Mr.  Arnot  the  copies  required;  and  al- 
lowed him  to  depart  on  hit  personal 
recognizances,  ad  before,  on  condition 
that  ne  should  appear  there  ag^ain  next 
forenoon.  Mr.  Amot  being  refused 
copies  from  the  magistrates,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  oliief  secretary  of  the 
Government,  through  whose  office  the 
papers  had  passed,  requesting  to  be  fur^ 
nished  with  oificial  copies. 

3ept,  6. — Mr.  Arnot  having  again  ap* 
peared  at  the  Police  Office  this  forenoon, 
was  informed  bv  Mr*  Paton  the  sitting 
magistrate,  as  the  result  of  the  represeu-* 
tatiou  above  mentioned,  that  tne  Go- 
vernment had  resolved  to  admit  of  no 
modification  of  the  orders  respecting 
his  removal  from  the  country,  as  notified 
in  their  letter  of  the  3d  instant.  The 
magistrate  also  informed  Mr.  Amot, 
that  he  was  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  him  with  copies  of  the 
documents  required  by  him.  On  the 
subject  of  the  sureties,  MK  Amot  stated, 
that  he  was  precisely  in  the  same  pre- 
dicameht  as  before.  On  belnc  refused 
copies  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Police, 
he  had  made  an  application  to  die  chief 
secretary,  but  be  nad  nut  yet  received 
them.  Mr.  Paton  allowed  Mr.  Amot  to 
depart  till  the  evening,  when  he  promised 
that  official  copies  of  the  documents  re- 

?[uirecl  should  be  rea4y  for  him.  Re- 
erence  being  iacideutaily  made  to  Mr*. 
Arnot^s  being  in  the  country  without  a 
licence,  Mr.  Arnot  ahiervtji  tbat^from 
the  practice  of  many  yean  patl«  no  no- 
tice being  taken  whether  persout  have 
licences  pr  not,  about  .whieh  up  ene 
seemed  to  care  anything,  and  the  UttU 
secority  a  licence  affin^,  provided  the 
Government  be  reaokrod  to  mno^  att 
individual  from  the  oo«uttry>«-*h«  lakl 
BO  street  whatever  upon  the  pottcttieii 


of  tli»  MiN|iieM  9t  HaMntgl*  admlni- 
ttration,  tomt  turmitea  the  potslbiHty  of 
ditfefeot  raiet  being  acted  upon  at  toOMi 
future  period— ha  boiog  detfaront  to 
eomply  with  whatever  regulatlont  or 
practictt  might  beoomeourrenit,  araOcil 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  gentle-* 
manof  infloeooe  prooeedingto  England^ 
who  promised  to  use  his  interest  to  pro* 
cure  him  the  fcrmil  laaotion  of  the 
aathorltiet  at  home  lor  hit  retidanet  ii 
the  oouatiy.  Thit  ba  was  therefore  In 
boMt  of  shortly  rtocivmgi  had  hit  re«* 
ticleooe  bore  been  pfoloaged. 

Sm»  I%.«*«Mr.  Amot  retumod  to  got 
tho  copiet  which  had  boon  promiiod 
him  in  the  momkig  $  and  waa  given  to 
undorotaad  that  tiio  oopiet  intended  to 
be  given  him  were  mtffo  traateriptt,-** 
not  in  any  manner  authontieated.  Thii 
not  being  what  he  had  expeottd,  ho  do« 
tiUncd  roceiviag  them,  as  thof  would  not 
answer  his  purpose*  Hetttfermed  tho 
sitting  magistrates,  Mottrt.  Paton  and 
Altop,  that  he  bad  prepared  aaothor  re* 

Eretentation  to  the  Qovoramtiit,  which 
e  hoped  would  be  more  sueoottAil  than 
the  former,  and  requetted  they  would 
postpone  mattert  until  the  result  should 
DO  known.  He  was  then  allowed  to  depart 
on  hit  ponooal  reoognlMBoet,  at  before. 
%(» 8^—Mr.  Amot  informed  the  ma- 
gistrates, that  hit  tecond  reuveiontation 
to  tho  6ovomment,  of  dlile  the  6th  inst., 
had  been  given  in,  and  In  order  to  allow 
time  f^r  the  reoolutloa  thereon  being 
known,  they  allowed  him  to  depart  on 
his  former  l*ecognizakioe  tOl  Wednesday 
afternoon  (SepL  10.) 

Sgpt,  lO.^Mr.  Arnot  attended  In  con- 
formity with  hi?]5romi<!e,  when  Mr,  Pa- 
ton furnished  him  with  official  copies  of 
the  documents,  signed  and  sealed  by 
him  at  a  magistrate  of  Calcutta,  and  at 
the  same  time  informed  Mr.  Arnot, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  intimate, 
to  him  that  the  representations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government,  had  pro- 
duced no  change  in  their  resolution  re- 
specting his  immediate  removal.  He 
informed  the  magistrates  that  no  secu- 
rities had  been  brought  forward  for  the 
reasons  abovs  stated;  viz.  not  Imvinc^ 
boon  in  potsetsion  of  the  oopice  im*  titm 
grmnttd.  Mr.  Arnot  having  received  thie 
luteUigenee,  then  atked  if  bo  was  at  li- 
berty to  d^art  ?  which  questioii  being 
answered  by  Mr.  Paton  in  the  afllrma- 
tive,  Mr.  Amot  left  the  oillce  without 
being  required  to  eater  Into  aoy  further 
reoognlsanoet  to  return.  A  warrant  for 
Mr.  Amot*i  apprehension  being  by  that 
time  gfantod,  orders  were  immematd^ 
after  Istoed  for  bit  beln^  taken  iotd 
cttilody. 
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'Sift*  ll.F«-Mr.  Arnot  addresflcd  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pston,  askhigy  whether, 
behip  DOW  at  last  in  posseftrioD  of  the 
docinients  he  had  required,  securities 
would  be  accepted ;  and  received  for 
answer,  that  the  warrant  had  been  is- 
sued'for  his  aoprehension,  and  the  se- 
curities woula  not  be  acc^f>ted  till  he 
was  in  custody. 

Sept.  12.— This  day,  about  noon,  Mr. 
Arnot  was  taken  into  custody  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Calcutta  Journal  office,  by 
two  Serjeants  of  Police,  and  ooDdncted 
before  Mr.  Paton  the  magistrate  who 
served  him  with  the  warrant  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  for  his  apprehension. 
When  asked,  whether  he  was  yet  ready 
to  give  securities  to  <put  the  country ; 
Mr.  Arnot  answered,  that  being  now  de- 
prived of  his  personal  liberty,  he  conid 
not  take  upon  himself  the  respon^bility 
of  such  an  act.  He  was  then  conducted 
by  the  officers  of  police  to  the  Fort, 
where  he  was  transferred  to  the  custody 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Vaorhan  the  town-au^or 
of  Fort  William,  who  lodged  him  in  the 
strong  room.  Royal  Barracks. 

THB   WARRANT. 
The  Rigbt  Honourable  William  Pitt  Lord  Am- 
•  hertt,  Ooreraor  General  of  Fort  William  in 
Bengal— to  John  Vaoghan,  Em}.  Town  Major 
of  Fort  WUliam  in  Bengal. 

It  being  dtgJy  certlfted  and  proved  to  me 
fte  Right  Hononrable  WUliam  Pitt  Lord  Am- 
hent,  Oovemer  Oeoend  of  Fort  WilHam  in 
J^engal,  that  Sandford  Anot,  a  tabject  of  o«r 
Ijord,  the  now  King,  of  and  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
hath  been  and  redded  in  Caloatta,  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam In  Bengal  in  the  Eaet  Indies,  and  ii  now 
at  Calentta,  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal  aforesaid. 
In  the  East  Indies,  within  thelimitii  of  the  ex- 
clnsiTe  trade  of  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
without  the  lieence  of  the  said  United  Company, 
and  wlthont  being  otherwise  thereunto  lawfully 
authorised,  and  contrary  to  the  statute,  in  that 
due  made  and  prorided,  and  which  said  Sand- 
ford  Arnot  having  been  found  in  the  prorince  of 
Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies  ai^oresaid,  without 
tneh  licence  or  other  lawftil  authority,  has  been 
duly  arrested  and  seized,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
dealt  with  according  to  law,  I  therefore,  by  Tir- 
tne  of  the  powers  and  authorities  in  that  behalf 
eomn^tted  to  me,  the  said  Governor  General, 
by  statute  In  such  case  made  and  provided,  here- 
by authorise,  charge,  and  require  you,  the  said 
John  Vaugfaaa,  Esq.  Town  Ma^or  aftiresald,  to 
teedve,  and  safely  to  keep  and  detain  in  your 
custody,  the  body  of  the  said  Sandford  Arnot,  in 
Ftort  WiUiam  in  Bengal,  afoieMid^untU  he  shaU 
be  remitted  and  sent  to  England,  on  board  some 
one  of  the  ships  belonging  to,  or  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  Eng- 
laady  trading  to  tbeEMt  Indies,  Which  sball  next 


«aer  tiiedate  hereof  ba  detpatehed  to  aie  Uritted 
Kingdom,  that  the  said  Sandford  Anmt  maybe 
there  landed  and  discharged  -  at  such  port  or 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  snch  ships 
•hall  be  moored  in  safety,  at  the  termination  of 
the  said  voyage,  as  the  said  Sandford  Arnot  may 
think  fit,  pursuant  to  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided.  In  the  due  execution 
whereof,  all  Justices  of  the  peace,  constables, 
and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to  be  aid- 
ing and  assi^ing,  and  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be 
yours  and  their  warrant— Given  under  iny  band 
and  seal,  at  Calcutta,  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
the  twdfth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  <tf  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three. 

(Signed)  AMHERST. 

(  Wqfer  and  puptr  seal). 

SUPREME    COURT^  OF   JDDICATURB, 
BENGAL^ 

In  ilu  matter  rf Sandford  Arnot. 

Sept.  10. — ^Application  was  made  in 
chambers  to  Sir  Anthony  Buller  for  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  ordering  that  Mr. 
Aruot  confined  in  Fort  William,  under 
a  warrant  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor General,  in  the  custody  of  Ljeut. 
Col.  Vaughan,  be  brought  up  and  dis- 
posed of  as  the  court  should  direct :  Sir 
Anthony  Buller  granted  the  writ,  which 
was  served  that  evening  on  Lieut.  Col. 
'  Vaughan,  and  made  returnable  onTburs- 
day  the  18th  at  noou. 

PETITION. 

To  tiie  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Workman  Mae- 

naghten.  Knight,  Senior  Justice,  and  his  com- 

puiirax  Justices  of  the  said  Supreme  Court 

Hie  humble  Petition  of  the  above-named  8aad> 

ford  Arnot 
SHOWBTHy 

That  your  petitioner  was,  on  the 
ISth  day  of  tiie  present  month  of  September, 
while  proceeding  from  this  honourable  Court  to 
the  office  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  seised  in  the 
public  street,  by  two  persons,  representiAg 
themselves  to  be  constables ;  who  forcibly  con- 
veyed your  petitioner  to  the  police-oflSce,  where 
he  was  taken  before  Charles  Paton,  Esq.,  one  of 
his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the 
town  of  Calcutta. 

■  That  your  petitioner  was,  shortly  afterwards, 
taken  by  the  direction  and  order  of  the  said 
Charles  Paton,  Esq.,  Arom  the  said  police-office 
into  the  Fort,  at  Fort  WilUsm ;  where  be  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Yangban,  Town  and  Fort-major  of  Fort 
WilHam. 

Hiat  your  petitioner  was,  by  the  order  of  tbe 
said  lieutenant  Cdeael  John  Vaaghan,  coavey- 
ed  to  the  Royal  Barracks,  in  tbe  said  Fort,  wbcre 
he  was  forcibly,  and  against  his  will,  placed  in 
coafinemeot,  and  imprisoned  in  a  room,'tbo  win- 
dows of  whicb  are  secured  by  iron  bare ;  and 
jaw  petiUoQV  if  aot  pannitted  to  leave  tboaaid 
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room,  valou  accoaipmied  and  attcAded  by  a  mi- 
litary sentry. 

That  your  petithmar  it  itill  eooflned  m  a  yrl- 
•oner  in  Fort  William  aforeiaid,  onder  cnstody 
of,  and  by  order  of  tbe  laid  Lieateoaat  Colonel 
John  Vangbaa. 

That  yo«r  petitioner  it  ignorant  of  any  oaue 
for  wbieb  he  is,  or  can  be  imprisoned. 

Tonr  petitioner,  tlierefore,  bnmbly  prays  yonr 
LordshifM  will  be  pleased  ta  order,  that  bis  Ma- 
Jesty's  writ  of  Bmktat  C<Mrpu$  do  issne,  directed 
to  tbe  said  Lientenant  Colonel  John  Vangban, 
commanding  him  to  bare  the  body  of  yoor  peti> 
tioner,  together  with  tbe  cause  of  detaining  yonr 
petitioner,  before  yonr  Lordships,  at  your  Lord- 
ships* chambers  in  the  Court-boase,  at  Calcntta, 
on  the  18tb  day  <^  September  instant,  at  the  honr 
of  II  o'elook,  tn  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  to  do, 
and  receive,  and  be  subjected  to,  wliat  yonr 
Lordships'  shall  then  and  there  be  pleased  to 
consider  of  yonr  petitioner  In  that  behalf. 
And  yonr  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  8ce. 
(Signed)  T.  TCRTON. 

An  oiflidavit  of  an  individual,  who 
witnessed  the  arrest  aod  imprisonment 
iu  tbe  Fort,  was  annexed  ;  but  as  it 
merely  repeats  the  circumstances  stated 
in  the  Petition,  rather  more  in  detail, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  publish  it. 

Sept.  18. — ^The  return  was  postponed 
till  to-morrow  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Poe, 
the  Company's  attorney — which  was  ac- 
ceded to  on  th^  other  side. 


SUPRBMB  COURT.— CHAMBERS. 

Befort  the  Hon,  Sir  F.  Macnaghten  and  Sir 
A.  Butler. 

Friday,  Sept.  19.— About  mid-day  Mr. 
Amot  was  brou|;ht  up  from  the  Fort,  in 
custody  of  a  serjcant,  and  agreeably  to 
the  summons  on  the  writ  of  Habeat  Cor- 
pus,  produced  before  the  judges.  As  it 
had  been  announced  in  the  newspapers , 
that  the  business  was  to  be  done  tn 
ehambert,  not  id  open  court,  a  general 
impressioo  prerailed,  that  the  proceed- 
ings %vould  be  eutirely  private,  and  no 
person  admitted  to  hear  them  unless 
personafly  concerned,  lliis,  hawever, 
did  not  prevent  a  great  concourse  of  per- 
sons being  in  attendance,  whi*  were  an- 
xious to  hear  the  result ;  and  when  it 
-was  afterwards  found  that  ths  public 
were  not  excluded,  as  htd  been  antici- 
pated, many  regretted  deeply  the  erro- 
neous impression  which  had  kept  them 
away  from  these  interesting  proceedings. 

The  judges  having  taken  their  seats 
in  the  large  ball,  appropriated  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  when  doing  business,  the 
barristers  and  attorneys  connected  wiih 
the  case,  and  some  others  also,  took 
their  seats  at  the  table  ^oMd  aboitt  the 

Orimt.  Hirald,  Vck  I. 


centre;  and  the  nunierouB  audience  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  assembled, 
and  ranged  themselves  around  in  the 
room  in  the  most  convenient  situation 
they  could  obtain  for  hearing  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  TuRTON  appeared  as  Coimsel  for 
Mr.  Amot;  and  proceeded  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  would  claim  his 
discharge.  The  learned  Counsel  began 
by  intimating,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say  as  to  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  transmit  to  England  British  subjects 
found  in  India  without  a  licence;  his 
business  being  solely  with  the  right  of 
imprisoning  such  persons,  in  the  inter- 
mediate time  between  the  order  for  their 
removal  and  their  erobariuition.  Before 
entering  further  into  the  question,  he 
would  observe  that,  although  he  had 
many  objections  to  the  return  made  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Vaughan  to  the  writ 
of  Habeat  Corpus,  yet,  as  he  considered 
himself  to  stand  upon  other  and  stron 
ger  grounds,  he  would  not  adduce  these 
objections  unless  he  was  driven  to  it : 
and  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  he  waiv  - 
e<l  them  entirely,  reserving,  however, 
the  right  of  having  recourse  to  them  in 
case  of  necessity.  He  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  confine  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion of,  whether  the  Government  have 
a  right,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  con- 
fine an  individual  whom  they  are  about 
to  send  home  ?  He  would  fir^  state  it  as 
a  principle  fully  recognised  in  English 
Courts  of  Justice,  that  as  persontd  li- 
berty was  the  natural  right  of  every 
man,  and  not  to  be  abridged,  except  for 
what  the  common  law  of  the  laud  has 
distincdy  declared  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  5  therefore  no  British  subject 
could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  with- 
out tbe  express  warrant  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  A  high  legal  authority 
^Mr.  Justice  Blackstone)  had  (Com.  i. 
135.)  stated  the  grounds  on  which  the 
subject  could  be  deprived  of  his  liber.y  ; 
and  in  tbe  great  Charter  itself,  (or  it* 
be  might  be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  tbe 
greatest  Charter)  of  English  liberty,  it 
was  declared  that  *'  no  freeman  should 
be  taken  or  imprisoned  but  by  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  equals,  or  by  tlielaw 
of  the  land."  '*  The  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  ^said  Sir  William  Blackstone,) 
consists  m  clearly  defining  the  times, 
tbe  causes,  andthe  extent— when,where- 
fore,  aod  to  what  degree,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  subject  may  be  lawful." 
(Comment,  iii.  134.)  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  nile,  that  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject  so  jealously  guaried,  iWing  <'a 
natural  iuherent  right  which  could  not 
be  surrendaredor  forfeited,  unless  by  the 
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cofDmUsipn  of  some  ^r^  an4  afroclpMS 
crime,  and  ought  Dpt  to  he  abridg^ed  i|i 
any  case  without  the  special  permission 
pf  the  la\»r.**  Now  to  app^y  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  104th  section  of  the  53rd 
Geo.  III.  on  which  the  commitment  of 
Mr.  Arnot  is  grounded  by  the  Govern- 
ro^nt,  we  find  that  it  simply  gives  them 
the  power  •*  to  take,  seize,  arre&t,  and 
send  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Ku^- 
land."  Jbere  is  no  word  about  impri- 
sonment :  tliere  is  no  warrant — no'**pe- 
cial  permission" — fpr  his  confipement. 
Therefore  all  the  confinement  theGo- 
veromeot  had  a  right  to  inflict,  was, 
that  which  was  necessary  while  convey* 
ing  the  indiyidual  on  bo^nl  the  ship :  and 
DO  more.  The  learued  Counsel  bad 
heard,  (for  things  of  tbis  kind  in  such 
cases  as  the  present,  wopld  get  abroad 
sometimes,)  tbat  he  was  to  oe  met  on 
the  ground  that,  although  tbe  Act  did 
pot  distinctly  give  to  tbe  Governor  G,ene- 
ral  the  power  of  imprisonment ;  yet,  it 
was  onlyn'^turalto  appose  it  contained 
within  itself  the  power  of  its  own  en- 
forcement \  and  tbat  tbis  was  a  power, 
therefore,  necessarily  arising  from  the 
Act  itself,  in  which  such  imprisoomfrnt, 
it  would  he  arguedi  is  necessarily  im- 
plied. Bift  iu  opposition  to  such  a  doc- 
trine, he  would  maiptain,  tnat  such  a 
power  ought  to  be  clearly  aud  expres4y 

fiven ;  ouierwi^e,  it  cannot  be  assumed, 
here  wa£  no  such  power  even  hinted 
at  in  the  Act :  and  up  one  had  ^  rigbt  to 
suppose  and  ^uppljy^  what  was  ugt  to  be 
found  there.  At  the  time  it  was  passed^ 
the  country  wa3  at  war  with  prance; 
consequeuUy,  fleets  co.uld  only  sail  un- 
'  der  cflnvoy  probably  twice  a  yc^ar ;  and 
from  the  delay  thus  occasioned^  there 
could  seldom  be  opportunities  of  trans- 
mitting parsons  to  England:  perhaps 
once  Ui  six  mouths.  The  legislature 
Icnowing  this,  and  that  if  the  power  of 
imprlspument  were  given,  individuals 
migbt  be  subjected  to  a  long  confine- 
ment, did  not  introduce  such  a  power 
into  the  Act:  they,  therefore,  did  not 
intend  the  persons  to  be  treated  with 
such  severity;  thinking  their  removal 
to  JCngland  hardftbip  enougb,  without 
such  an  aggravation  as  suffering  Ave  or 
six  months  imprisonment. 

That  such  was  the  view  of  the  legisla- 
ture \u  passing  thi^  Act,  is  clearly  prov- 
ed bv  contrasting  it  with  another  of  a 
similar  nature;  tbe  P^ci  respecting  fo- 
reigners. In  this  they  did  contemplate 
such  unprisonment;  and  the  manperin 
which  a  fort>iguer  shall  be  treated.  Is 
distinctly  pointed  put.  NoWy  '4  the 
right  of  intermediate  imprisonmnent  was 
ftecessarily  .imp^ed  ^  ^  Ji9Wif  ^f  ¥P^ 


WYPj  why  did  tb«y  t^  ftf  ttm^f  W 
give  It  expressly  m  the  case  qf  fomigc^- 
.^s  ?  pi>e^  tlHB  English  Governmfeut, 
with  ^be  44vice  apd  assismice  of  it«  Uy 
officers!,  pasi  acts  for  mefQ  w^tp  p«p<r; 
stuffing  them  with  superfluous  aud  vs^ 
-l^g  clauses,  giving  pMple  lowers  which 
they  must  havj;  possessed  mthout  them  ? 
An  e^Ltract  from  the  act  re&rred  to  (55 
Geo.  JU.  c.  H4.  s.  6.)  was  then  r^ad. 

Was  it  possible  (asked  Mr.  Turton)  to 
,  imagine,  that  the  legislature,  having 
macte  such  careful  provision  for  tbe  con- 
finement of  foreigners,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  their  comforts,  wrpuld  have  been 
utterly  regardless  about  the  treatment 
of  British-born  subjects  ?  tt  it  had 
■  meant  the  latter  to  be  imprisoned,  when 
found  in  India  without  a  licence,  would 
it  have  made  no  provision  fur  their  ^ood 
treatment^  Would  it  not,  in  some 
manner,  have  mitigated  or  restraSn^d  the 
exercise  of  the  power  it  granted  over 
them  ?  Or,  was  the  EngSsb  poy^m- 
ment,  in  consentipg  tliat  ns  own'uatu^ 
subjects  should  be  deprived  qf  their  li- 
ber^— ^tp  assign  no  limit*  Jo  th^  exer- 
cise of  tbis  power,  but  leav^  tneni  entire- 
ly to  their  fate,  without  any  hop^  of 
relief?  ' 

Mr.  Turton  also  argued  fhM  Vr. 
Arnot  could  not  be  imprisoued'm  the 
fort,  unless  tbe  Act  express!^  authorized 
it;  as  it  was' an  Hlegal  place  of  confine- 
ment If  the  Governor -General  bad 
the  J^wi^  fif.  pummiUing  to  a  private 
prison  and  not  to  a  public  prison,  the 
benefit  of  the  3.  §  7.  c.  3.  (certifying 
commitments)  would  lie  lost.  He  re- 
ierred  to  acts  jpassed  against  confining 
people  to  private  houses  or  aung^ons^  fo 
which  persons  might  be  hurrjed  away* 
•  aud  shut  up  without  an  opportunity  d 
communicatiog  vvith  their  friends;  fjui 
and  as  the  keepers  made  no  reports  of 
their  proceedings  to' any  l^gaj  autho- 
rity, a  person  might  hp  in(im^red^  In 
this  way,  without  any  means  of  legi|l 
redress.  He  referred  to  a  case  d^cid[ed 
in  England,  in  which  Mr.  Fergi^so^, 
tbe  Mfi^^nt  Advocate  General  aji  this 
presidency,  had  adduced  ,a  very  able 
^d  learned  argument  to  prove,  .that  a 
person  was  ill^ally  confiued  in  Cojd- 
.bathfl/Clds,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  a  public  prison.  The  judg^  admit- 
ted the  validtty  of  the  argument,  fjod 
only  decided  against  him  on  the  pani- 
cuiar  grounds;  t^aj^  a  certa^k  A<^^  9^ 
Parliament  had  rendered  this  a  public 

£r^son ;  otherwise,  the  persjoan^ust  have 
een  illegally  cpnflued. 
^eturuioK  (o  ,th!&  ^fi%  on  ml^^  Pf- 
Arput  had  .been,  cqiymitted— ;he  pbipp- 

js^tAsi^  m  4Ji«iF«i^tc«antipMy  po]r9»> 
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ll  liiu'stb^  BtHetl^  Interpreted— Its  hiean- 
Ibg  not  arbitrarily  ietteoded.  It  appear- 
Isd,  by  its  preaitible,  that  transtnission  t^aji 
iuteoded  for  cases  where  bo  otherlpu- 
nifthment  wa&  inquired;  a circutaaitanbe 
which  alone  stt^ested  its  beings  used 
leniently  j  the  G&vemnient  were  aatho- 
rized  to  proceed  against  individuals  here 
without  a  licence  for  a  misdemeanour; 
and  they  ini|cht  bis  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceetling^  sicca  rupees  2,000,  or 
i'mprisonoJentnot  ^tceedmr  two  months. 
But,  observed  the  learned  Counsel,  as 
therie  niajr  be  cases  wh6n  removal  to 
England  is  enough,  withnut  any  further 
puuisbment,  the  Government  is  then 
authorized  to  apprehend  individuals  in 
this  predicament,  and  send  them  to  Eng- 
land, when  no  further  punishment  is 
deemed  necessary,  not  even  two  montlis* 
Imprisonment  deserved.  Could  the  Act 
ht  the  same  time  intend  to  inflict  seven 
or  eight  montns'  iinprisonment,  or  more> 
][fbr  such  it  might  amount  to,)  over  and 
ahove  the  banishment  to  England  ?  On 
^he  grounds  stated,  and  others  which,  if 
necessary,  might  be  adduced  from  the 
return,  the  learned  Counsel  concluded 
that  Mr.  Amot  was  entitled  to  his  dis- 
chai^. 

Mr.  Fbrousson  the  Advocate  Genend 
then  stated,  that  lie  appeared  officiidly, 
tn  support  of  the  return  made  to  this 
writ  of  Habeas  Carpus*  t'rom  the  first 
mention  of  it,  he  had  never  entertained 
any  doubt  that  the  Government  possess* 
ed  the  power  to  imprison.  If  \i  had  not 
tnis  power,  the  person  must  be  set  at 
large,  at  once  ;  and  the  Governor  Ge- 
nend.  would  be  left  without  the  means 
necessary  for  exercidog  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  Act  for  sending  to 
the  tJnited  Kingdom,  British  subjects 
JFound  here  without  a  Ucence.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose^  tiiat  ^e  legisla^ 
ture  meant  to  give  him  such  a  power^ 
without  giving  also  the  means  necessaiy 
for  carrving  it  into  effect.  The  anahigy 
drawn  between  this  case  and  that  of 
aliens  and  foreigners,  was  inapplicaMe  i 
because  idiens  were  guilty  of  no  office 
by  being  in  the  country  ;  whereas  Bri- 
tish sobjecta  residing  here,  without  a 
JlceAce,  were  declared  by  the  Act  of 
parliament  to  be  committing  a  high 
crime  ^aad  misdemeanour  every  day. 
The  government  was  authorized  to  ar- 
rest and  send  them  to  {England ;  and  the 
ppw^  of  deten^n,  till  ib^  could  be 
put  on  board  a  ship,  was  clearly  necei- 
sary  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The 
learned  Counsel  thim  referred  to  a  ma- 
nuscript book,  containing  accounts  of 
the  j>focee<Un^  in  the  Supreme  Court 
di  Calcutta,  extracted  and  copied  (he 


slated)  under  tbe  sn^^rintendence  of  a 
gentleman  very  competent  to  the  task. 
nMr.  Mactier,  clerk  of  the  papers.) 
From  this  be  kited  a  case  decided  in  this 
court,  when  Sir  Robert  Chambers  was 
Chief  Justice— than  whom,  he  thought, 
an  abler  judge  had  not  sat  on  that  bench. 
Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Leslie,  ffcuid  others 
whom  he  nam^,)  all  men  ot  consider- 
able abilities,  were  eouusel  in  the  case ; 
and  although  all  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  were  not  given,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  fulW  canvassed,  afltordin^  the 
greater  secuifty  for  a  mature  and  ju6t 
decision.  This  was  the  case  of  DUhaa 
in  1791,  fvhcnawritof  Hd/JewCtwyuiwas 
applied  for:  and  a  return  being  made 
that  he  had  been  confined  in  the  fort 
by  order  of  the  Governor  General,  the 
court  decided  that  It  could  not  release 
him. 

(The  book  cOntaidcd  a  copy  of  the  rt- 
ttihi  in  that  case:  which  return  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten  pronounced  tO  b6 
manifestly  bad,  and  not  isupportabte  in 
laiV.  It  bore,  we  believe,  that  the  per* 
son  was  to  be  kept  in  prison,  unless  he 
entered  into  securi^  to  quit  the  country.) 

The  Advocate  General  then  quoted 
the  5th  Geo.  I.  6.  21,  which  confi:rmed 
the  9th  and  10th  of  William  III.  forbid- 
ding people  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
without  licence  under  "penalty  of  forfeit- 
ing the  effects  enk  barked  in  suc^  trade, 
and  double  the  value  thereof;  and  it 
was  settled  that  residence,  Vithout  li- 
cence^ should  be  construed  into  unlaw- 
ful trafl&cking.  In  none  of  the  Actis  till 
the  53rd  Geo.  lil.  Was  their  any  mention 
of  the  individual  unlawfully  trading  or 
residing  being  put  **  on  board  a  ship 
bound  ib  England."  The  words  did 
not  occur  previous  to  this  Act.  It  gave 
to  the  Governor  General,  the  Governor 
of  any  of  the  presidencies,  the  cliief  of- 
^ficer  of  the  company  resident  at  any 
British  Settlement,  tfcle  company's  coun- 
cil of  Bimercargoes  at  the  factory  of 
Canton^  &c.  the  power  ^  to  take,  arrest, 
seize,  and  cause  to  be  taken,  arrested 
and  seized,**  persons  without  a  licence, 
and  to  remit  and  send  them  to  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  *'  on  board  of  any  ship  or 
ships  of  or  belonsingto  or  in  the  service 
of  the  Company.  The  powet  di  con- 
^ning  them  until  they  could  be  sent  on 
board  such  ship,  was,  the  leamed.Connr 
tel  contended,  necessarily  implied.  If 
hot,  how  could  the  Act  be  carried  Ittto 
effect  ?  When  a  person  Is  o^rdered  to  be 
arrested  and  committed  to  ^ail ;  after  the 
ofBters  have  faiid  hold  of  him,  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  detention  be- 
fore he  can  be  put  into  the  prison.  If  It 
be  at  a  great  distaacey  peroaps  twenty 
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orthijiy  mUesy  they  may  find  it  neces- 
saiy  to  stop  somewhere  on  the  road  all 
niffht.  I'his  is  imprisoDmeiit,  but  not 
umawful;  because  necessary  for  the 
person  being  lodged  ultimately  in  the 
place  destined  for  his  confinement.  In 
tbe  present  case,  such  intermediate  con- 
finement was  obviously  necessary  for 
carrying  the  purpose  of  the  Act  into  ef- 
fect. In  the  custody  of  his  (the  Advo- 
cate Geueral's)  friend  Col.  Vaughan,  a 
gentleman  distinguislied  for  the  urba- 
nity of  his  manners,  he'  was  confident 
Mr.  Arnot  would  receive  every  iudul- 
geoce,  consistent  with  bis  safe  deten- 
tion. The  clause  of  the  act  (§  101) 
which  the  Government  had  gone  upon, 
was  that  which  enabled  them  to  send 
persons  home  without  adopting  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  against  them,  and  was 
evidently  meant  as  a  comparatively  le- 
nient measure.  And  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  put  in  practice  was  favour- 
able to  the  individual;  for  if  they  did 
not  lodge  him  iu  the  fort,  then  they 
must, put  him  on  board  a  ship  where 
he  would  be  less  comfortably  situated. 
Now,  if  the  Act  conferred  no  power  to 
detain,  what  was  to  be  done  during  the 
S.  W.  Monsoon  when  none  of  the  com- 
pany's ships  were  ever  despatched  ?  • 

Suppose  Mr.  Arnot  had  been  put  on 
board  of  the  Ogle  Castle  (lately  obliged 
to  put  back,)  must  be  have  remained 
there  till  she  was  again  able  to  put  to  sea  ? 
And  if  the  ship  was  condemned,  what  is 
to  become  of  him  ?  Must  he  not  be 
lodged  somewhere  in  safe  custody  ?  But 
if  he  can  only  be  kept  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  England,  a  ship  may  be  bound 
for  England,  though  in  Kyd's  dock  ;  f 
must  Mr.  Arnot  gp  there  too,  and  hare 
his  head  hammered  to  pieces  imtil  the 
carpenters  are  able  to  make  her  sea 
worthy  ?  Would  he  not  be  very  glad 
to  exchange  the  smell  of  pitch  and  tar, 
with  the  noise  of  workmen,  for  a  quiet 
lodging  in  Fort  William  with  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Vaughan  ?  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  the  learned  Counsel  consi- 
dered the  mode  pursued  towards  Mr. 
Arnot,  not  only  necessary  for  his  remo- 
val, but  the  best  for  himself.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  Government  were 
bound  to  put  him  immediately  on  board 
a  ship.  He  thought  they  were  not,  by 
the  terras  of  the  Act ;  which  he  main- 

*  Nott^-Tbii  !•  a  austak«  of  the  Jeamtd  Ad- 
voea*e,  for  the  Company's  sbipi  are  despatcUed 
even  iu  tbe  height  oTthe  Moiicoon :  It  is  not  ma- 
terial, however;  for  the  argument,  if  welt  found- 
ed, would  cut  both  ways. 

•f  This  is  not  qoite  correct,  beeanse  a  ship 
eanoot  properly  be  said  to  be  boond  for  a  port, 
onlil  she  has  actually  entered  the  caitoms  tot 


tained  coDteDplated  interme^ftttt«  im- 
prisonment. For  in  tbe  123d  %  it  exr- 
pressly  mentioned  tbe  word  imprison- 
ing.   It  said — 

That  if  any  suit  of  action  shall  be  brought  or 
commenced  against  tiieeaid  United  Company,  or 
ainy  of  their  servants,  or  any  perscm  or  person* 
acting  by  their  authority,  for  the  fecovery  of 
any  costs  or  dami^es  for  the  unlawful  taking, 
arresting,  seising,  tM/^isenin;,  sending  or  bring- 
ing into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  any  person,  or 
persons  found  in  the  Ea$l  Indies  or  other  parts 
aforesaid,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Compa- 
ny's charter,  or  as  not  being  authorised  to  reside 
or  traffic  there,  &c. 

The  words  "  imprisoning,  sending," 
he  contended,  could  not  apply  to  the 
captain  of  the  vessel ;  and  must  there- 
fore "refer  to  the  Governor  General  or 
any  others  acting  on  Ae  same  authority, 
instrumental  in  the  individual's  being 
sent  out  of  the  couqItv.  He  was  ready 
to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Turton  in  saying, 
that  there  should  be  no  imprisonment 
unless  necessary  for  Mr,  Arnot's  con- 
veyance on  board  skip ;  that  there 
should  be  no  superfluous  delay  on  the 
way  :  but  some  detention  was  obviously 
necessary ;  and  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  prove  that,  in  this  case,  more 
had  taken  place  than  was  necessary. 
No  ship  of  tne  description  required  had 
sailed  since  his  arrest,  and  he  was  en- 
titled to  be  sent  by  the  first.  If  it  had 
not  been  the  inteutitm  of  the  Act  that 
be  should  be  detained  in  custody  till  a 
ship  be  prepared  for  hit  reception,  it 
would  have  said,  he  shaH  be  **  taken, 
arrested,  and  seized,"  &c.  provided  only 
a  ship  of  the  proper  description  be  rea- 
dy to  receive  him  on  board  and  couv^ 
him  to  England.  On  these  eroundh  the 
learned  Counsel  concluded  that  Mr. 
Amot*s  detention  was  agreeable  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  legal ;  and  that 
he  must  therefore  be  remanded  to  die 
fort  in  custody  of  tbe  Town  Major. 

Mr.  Turton.— My  learned  fHend  has 
told  us  be  never  entertained  any  doubt 
of  tbe  legality  of  Mr.  Amot's  imprtsen- 
ment.  Well,  |>erbaps  not.  For  1  have 
observed,  that  starting  on  a  cause,  he 
has  a  wonderful  facility  in  getting  rid 
of  his  doubts  :  the  moment  he  eiBMurks 
iu  it,  he  immediately  heaves  all  liis 
doubts  overboard,  to  render  bis  argu- 
ment the  safer.  Nay,  he  does  not  even 
leave  enough  of  doubts  to  serve  for  bal- 
last. He  has  aho  been  less  courteous 
than  he  usually  is ;  for  be  toid  me  my 
argument  was  absurd* 

The  Advocate  Gbnbiul  explained 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that :  for  his 
4«anied  (Heiidj  ^$  unuX,  •rgoed  very 
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well ;  bm  in  thif  esse,  his  ar^umcntt 
led  to  an  absurd  conclusion. 

Mr.  TuRTON  resumadw— It  is  very  easY 
for  my  learned  friend  to  say  that  such 
a  conclusion  is  absurd;   or  that  the 
power  of  imprisonment  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  Act  of  Parliament     But 
I  go  upon  the  well-known  principle  of 
the  law  of  England,  known  to  every  one 
who  has  ever  passed  the  threshold  of  an 
English  Court  of  Justice,— that  all  pe- 
nal statutes  must  be  construe  strictly; 
and  that  no  man  must  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty  without  an  express  authority 
from  an  Act  of  Parliament.    In  inter- 
preiin^the  sense  of  an  Act,  there  must 
be  no  stretching  of  the  meaning,— no 
supplying  of  supposed  omissions;  in  or- 
der to  trench  on  the  liberty  of  ihe  sub- 
ject, further  than  is  expressly '  autho- 
rised.  The  Advocate  General  says,  that 
the  power  of  imprisoning  is  necessarily 
ImpUed.    But  where  is  the  authority  for 
sayinr  8o.>     On  what  acknowledged 
pnadple  of  law  is  such  a  construction 
put  upon  the  Act  ?    What  legal  dictum 
u  there  in  favour  of  this  latitude  of  in- 
terpretation ?     We  have  heard  of  none. 
He  has  indeed  cited  a  case  decided  in 
this  Court  in  1791.    1  do  not  care  what 
was  decided,  unless  I  know  the  gi^unds 
and  the  principles   upon  which  that 
Judgment  was  pivmounted.     Not  beinr 
made  acquainted  with  these,  I  must  stifi 
rest  the  question  on  the  broad  ground 
of  the  law  of  England;  according  to 
the  principles  of  which,'!  maintain  this 
imprisonment  to  be  illegal,  and  not 
warranted.    With  all  due  respect  to  the 
authority  of  precedents,  judges  are  not 
lofkUible ;  or  wherefore  the  number  of 
new  trials  we  see  granted  in  England  ? 
After  decision,  the  judges  see  reason  to 
deliberate  further  on  the  subject,  and 
ttie  judgments  are  not  unfhiqueutly  re- 
versed. Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
high  encomiums  passed  by  my  letu-hed 
friend  on  Sir  R.  Chambers,  he  was  bv 
no  means  infallible.  My  learned  friend. 
Indeed,  always  has  a  very  high  admira- 
tion for  those  judges  and  laN«yers  who 
entertain  the  same  opinions  with  him- 
self.   But  1  have  no  w^bt  that  in  exa- 
mining that  book  (in  Mss.)  he  has  found 
many  things  to  astonish  faim^  and  that 
he  could  put  his  finger  on  many  passa- 

gs>  in  ihe  propriety  of  which  he  is  very 
r  horn  coincidinl^.  I  do  not  know 
what  particular  notions  Sir  R.  Chambers 
-may  have  entertained  as  to  the  liberty 
;of  the  subject,  or  l9ie  fiower  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Sir  William  Jones,  who  also 
tact  on  the  bench,  Vvas  a  great  Oriental 
scholar. 

'    Sir  F.  MAC«AOiitBif««->AiKl  »  great 
•tickler  fprBberty, 


Mr.  TvRTOK^-^Yes,  ny  Lord :  hot  aot 
to  be  fascinated  by  talent.  Now,  all  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  the  bar  might 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  imprisonment. 
I  do  not  know  what  ar^ments.were  used 
on  the  other  side :  this  1  know,  that  tba 
decision  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  here  established.  The  Advocate 
General  considers  the  confinementof  my 
client  in  the  Fort  a  Unient  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

Advocate  General. — I  expressed  no 
cjpinion  at  aU  on  the  present  case,  ftur- 
ther  than  that  bis  imprisonment,  in  such 
a  case,  was  legal ;  and  that  in  granting 
a  power  of  sending  him  home  without 
any  further  prosecution,  the  Act  intend- 
ed to  be  comparatively  lenient ;  and  that 
he  may  be  more  comfortable  in  the  Fort 
than  on  board  a  ship,  until  the  time  that 
the  latter  is  ready  to  proceed  to  sea* 

Mr.  TuRToN.— Well,  admittuig  that 
in  the  custody  of  my  learned  brother's 
friend.  Col.  Vaughan,  my  client  may  be 
more  comfortab^  than  on  bdard.a.ship  ; 
nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person 
taken  up  b^  a  bailiff,  who  may  be  wiU*" 
ing  to  detain  him  in  bis  own  house  in- 
stead of  taking  htm  to  prison,  the  per- 
son in  custody  may  say,  "  It  is  true  yon, 
have  a  commodious  house,  with  agree- 
able company  and  a  pleasant  prospect ; 
yet  I  don't  choose  to  remain  in  it.  Take 
me  to  my  legal  prison,  for  there  only 
will  1  be  confined,  however  much  it  may 
be  inferior  to  your  house."  So  my  client 
may  say,  "  I  do  not  chouse  to  remain  in 
tiie  Fort,  I  am  willing  to  go  on  board  a 
ship  bound  for  England,  and  there  oidy 
^ou  are  authorised  to  confine  me."  The 
mtermediate  confinement,  unwarranted 
by  the  Act,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
enable  the  Government  to  send  persons 
on  board  a  ship.  But  even  if  it  were,  the 
Court  could  not  authorize  what  was  not 
warranted  in  the  Act ;  since  they  sit  as 
judges,  and  not  as  legislators.  If  a 
magistrate  were  empowered  by  the  sta- 
tute to  fine  a  person  for  a  certain  offence, 
but  it  did  not  go  on  to  say,  that  in  case 
of  the  offender  failing  to  pav  the  fine, 
he  shall  be  imprison^  until  he  do  so — 
then  the  magistrate  would  not  have  been 
warranted  to  inflict  imprisonment  upon 
him ;  and  must  content  himself  with 
awanling  the  pecimiary  oenalty,  leav- 
ing it  td  be  recovered  in  the  best  way  it 
can. 

Mr.  Turton  thourht  it  unnecessary  to 
take  up  thisir  liordships'  time  by  stating 
the  *  many  fatal  objections  which  lay 
against  the  return,  and  rested  satisfied 
that  on  the  groifnos  already  stat^  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Sir  Wiluam 
piackstone^  and  the  greatest  law  autho- 
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Htiei.  tVd  ptM  sktutes  iiiiidt  i>e  con- 
^  Btriied  sttictly,  that  the  personal  ttber^ 
'  bf  the  subject  bust  hot  bfe  ahriiged, 
unless  there  is  an  express  warrant  for  it 
from  the  words  of  a  statute  or  the  com- 
mon law  cf  the  land,  the  Court  would 
order  Mr.  Arnot's  release. 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  beran  Hy 
iregretting  that  there  was  little  nope  of 
a  concurrence  of  opinion,  between  him 
an4  his  coUea^e  in  office,  on  the  sub- 
ject before  them.  But  (said  hi^  Lord- 
shlj))  I  think  there  mURt  be  some^hingr 
^iaih  and  dlsttnct — something  clear  and 
express  in  the  Act  of  Parliament — some- 
thing  which  adn^its  of  no  other  construc- 
Mon.  before  thie  subject  can  be  aeprived 
of  his  Uberly,  If  this  prihci^)le  be  not 
adhered  to,  and  preserved  without  any 
i^servation  or  admix.ture  of  anything 
^Ise  whatever,  then  I  know.cf  no  secu- 
rity from  the  laws  on  which  the  sUbject 
ban  place  reliance.  1  am  well  aware 
that,  ijf  the  Governor  General,  acting 
under  the  33d  or  the  53d  of  Ceorgc  111, 
send  to  England  British  subjects  found 
here  without  a  licence,  we  have  ho  right 
\o  interfere.  He  is  authorized  to  do  so 
by  Act  of  Parliament  j  and  whether  that 
be  a  constitutional  or  unconstitutional 
act,  with  that — sitting  here  as  judges—^ 
we  have  no  concern.  Nor  have  we  any- 
thiojg  to  do  with  the  discrietlon  or  indis- 
cretion, with  Which  hiB  may  exercise 
that  authuriiy ;  nor  with  his  regard  to 
liberty  or  ^is  regard  to  tyranny.  There- 
fore, 1  put  this  eniirelV  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  Act  of  Parliament,  con- 
ferring such  authority,  gives  no  power 
of  Imprisonment.  Tne  word  is  not 
found,  nor  the  idea  conveyed  m  it  ut  alt. 
If  the  word  "  dctom"  even  had  oeeia 
used,  \i  might  have  afforded  some  sha- 
dow of  an  argument  for  this  imprison- 
ment, but  we  do  not  find  even  such  a  word 
in  the  act.  Therefore  the  obvious  and 
necessary  conclusion  is,  tnat  the  act  has 
only  one  object :  U  gives  the  power  to 
seis^e  and  remit  to  England  jpersons 
found  here  without  a  licence,  but  coni- 
fers no  power  whatever  of  imprisoning^ 
them.  Many  things  have  been  intrb; 
duced  which  were  not  necessary  for  the 
ailment ;  as  the  104th  section  of  the 
53d  of  George  III.  (ou  which  the  war; 
rant  of  commitment  is  founded)  is  alone 
necessary,  and  must  by  itself  decide  the 
i^oestiGn.  I  do  not  deny  that  o^er  acts 
may  be  referred  to  for  illustration  or 
analogy;  but  on  this  t^e  quesdon  de« 
pends. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  Government 
bas  not  a  right  to  imprison  until  a  ship 
be  ready,  then  a  dangerous  man  noAy  fp 
abroad  oad  do  mircmef  In  the  mtermc* 


fiiiie  itme.  Bo  U  iiiai^ ;  ail^.  lat5p(4iU 
the  worst  cake,  that  he  ha^  the  m^aiu 
and  the  desire  of  doing  mischief,  1  ^^  h^ 
hiay  d6  all  the  mischief  he  can,  subject 
always  to  the  control  of  the  laws,  and  t6 
he  J)Unlshed  f6r  fevery  Illegal  Apt  he  may 
bommit :  but  no  person  has  k  right  to 
prevent  niiti  by  any  precautionary  mea- 
sure. Such,  1  say,  Was  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  in  passing  the  act.  For 
although ,  sitting;  here  as  j  udgefe,  we  have 
tio  ri^bt  to  inquire  whether  an  Act  b^ 
Constithtional  or  uhcoustitUtional ;  yet 
we  are  bound,  ais  British  judges,  to  piil 
ul>on  \i  a  cbnstilutioukl  rather  Uiak\  aii 
unconstitutional  interpretation ;  atid 
Vcre  it  liable,  to  tyrd  coUstrucllbns, 
where  Ihe  right  of  the  subject  is  cou- 
cerned,  We  are  bound  to  Ave  it  an  Ih- 
tcrprctation  ih  favoUr  of  liberty. 

On  this  jJtoint  1  ij^ish  to  be  clearly  iiti- 
derstood.  To  say  that  w6  eiijoy  here 
the  f\jli  privirege^  ^^jJ?^  British  con- 
stitution's absurd.  We  enjoy  nlj  sucft 
thing.  The  idea  6t  such  liberty  is  ab- 
Jurd— is  ridJciilous.  How  can  ant  man 
in  his  senses  say,  1  will  act  as  1  choose^ 
ftubject  only  to  the  laws,  when  he  knows 
uat  he  may  be  told',  <'  Vot^  shall  do  npf 
tning,  vou  have  no  right  to  be  nere  ieif 
k\l"  To  speak  of  British  liberty  then 
'existing  here  as  at  home,  would  he  littte 
less  than  freiizy.  But  the  fewer  the  pri;» 
Vileges  we  do  enjoy— the  more  niim^ 
rous  and  heavy  the  restraints  impose(jl 
ujxm  us— the  more  piir  liberty  is  nar- 
Irowed,  the  more,  )  say,  doe's  it  Become 
incumbent  on  the  judges  to  i^ard,  with 
ipreater  strictness^  ^at  portion  of  Gbertj- 
which  reqiains  to  us ;  for  we  have  the 
less  to  spare. 

With  regard  to  the  pretended  neces- 
sity of  guarding  against  the  mischief  a 
party  may  dp,  hefcre  a  vessel  is  ready 
for  his  conveyance  to  England,  lei  U9 
see  wha^  tbie  legislature  has  (Tone  in  ano- 
ther case  verj  nearly  Velated  to  this. 
When  a  person  is  residing  in  the  country 
with  a  licence,  It  can  of  cours^  only  )>€ 
recalled  on  account  of  his  own  iniscoa- 
duct.  Therefore  m  isuch  case^it  is  t^ 
be  presumed,  that  there  must  t>e  some 
cause  which  renders  his  removal  a  mat- 
ter of  pubUc  expedience.  Bui  evto  thei^ 
VUd  the  legislature  empower  the  Gover- 
nor Greneral  to  seize  and  ImmedlateTy 
imprison  thii^  public  enemy>,to  keq[)him 
Xrom  doiugr  more  extensive  misdijief  ua- 
til  he  could  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
country  ?  No  such  thing : — Ue  is  a]^- 
towed  tP  roam  at  large  f()r  two  m9DthiU 
Then  In  the  other  case,  if  any  idle 
person  happen  to  haVe  come  liere  aboi^ 
that  time  Jgx>m  jRnijanrii  withoi^t  thuik* 
In'g  \he  mXtu,  or  not  1uiewiii|g  peniii^ 
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jl  UcfUCf  W9J^  necessary,  and  ih\i^  b^ 
^S"^i  m  itkp  trap,  aud  ordered  out  pf 
^e  coufJtry,  y^itliout,  perjiaps,  havi^  j 
pommittea  any  offeoce^  or  what  is'ji 
mere  parlianmfanji' offence ;  can  it  bp 
contended,  with  any  shadow  of  reason, 
Ihat  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  without  any 
express  authority?  1  say,  without  having 
comraitted  any  offence, — not  wjth  re- 
ference to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  this  case,  ^(lich  have  Induped  the  G6- 
vernmicnt  ^  order  Mr.  Arnot*s  ren^ova) 
from  the  country;  for  I  declare,  I  know 
botbipg^  about  tfiem,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  But  the  Gbverument, 
py  tjii^  mode  of  proc^edin"^,  bave  de- 
clin^ed  prosecuting  him'  for  a  misde- 
ipeanour^  and  rested  satisfied  with  hi^ 
beiug^  removed.  It  i$,  to  be  presumed> 
therefore,  thatb^ha^  cpijaniitted  no  of- 
fence which  calU  fof  prosecution,  an4 
i§  removed  merely  for  not  baving^  a  li- 
ce|)ce.  |n  such  a  cas^,  are  we  justified 
ip  cop^iderin^  biqa  a  dang^^fous  inan, 
who  (jiiust  be  secured  riyht  or  wix>nf» 
lejallv  or  iflepally  ?  Am  I  sjt^ipff  ber^ 
fkS  a  Bntisb  Jud^  ^o  put  words  ip  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  supply  its  sup- 
j^sed  deliciences  ?  and  for  what  ?  why, 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  the  sybje^t 
^m  I  to  ^ay  that  svch  ap  (expression  waf 
inadvertently  omitted,  pr  (uch  a  power 
fyas  Tfifofit  to  be  g\vkpi  and,  on  such 
l^rounds,  agree  to  this  pgrsqp*?  beipj 
imprisoned,  without  any  express  autbo^ 
jitv  from  the  statute  ?  ♦  Sitting  here  ag 
a  British  Judge,  (and  I  hope  I  am  no( 
obliged  to  lay  aside  my  feelings  as  9, 
ipap),  apd  vipwjpg  the  case,  a9 1  hopel 
dp,  both  as  an  English  lawyer  and  a^  a 
jg^eptleman, — I  declare  that  my  upder- 
standing  apd  my  conscience,  will  not 
suffer  me  to  send  back  this  person  to  the 
cell,  or  prison,  or  whatever  it  paay  be. 
In  th^  Fort,  where  they  have  confined 
)iim.  J  hope  Judges  oif  this  court  will 
never  be  swayed  in  tbeir  decisions,  by 
any  respect  of  persons :  nor,  if  in  con- 
gtruing  the  laws  they  find  two  roads, 
pursue  that  most  agreeable  or  4:onve- 
Pient  tp  men  in  power,  merely  because 
they  know  it  to  be  so.  I  trust  they  will 
peyer,  in  any  case*  tcuclde  to  the  Go« 
verument,  as,  1  fear,  those  judges  have 
done.  [As  his  Lordship  prooounce4 
these  words  in  a  very  emphatic  manner, 
be  laid  his  hand  upuu  the  MS.  book  of 
eases  from  which  the  Advocate  General 
bad  quoted  that  of  Mr.  Duhan.]  If  such 
ever  were  the  case,  it  would  afford  ia 

•  Yet  this  it  precitel  j  what  tiie  same  leained^ 
iuage  actaaUv  did  hifaself,  in  hit  celebrated 
'*  arfameiU" rorpatfing  new  re^trictioQa  on  the 
In  Ann  l^aaa.   lliit  ipeeeb  desirvet'to  be  eom- 

CtM  WKb  MilbrmerOM)  a  U»k  we  thiU  #er: 
ptperfonni&ftfiuoetdmgliiuibfiff.'      y 


doak  for  evciTj  species  of  pppi«8^|oii.  I 
would  inAnlteJy  rat^ieir  see  tne  Cpur| 
abolished,  foj^  it  would  then  pe  a  ntiij- 
sance  rather  than  a  protectiop  to  ^be 
i^ubject.  I  declare  I  sbppldbope,  ip  spcp 
a  case,  to  see  a  public'  meeting  of  th^ 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  join  in  a  pe- 
tition t^  Parliament;,  to  repall  its  charter 
and  ptit  an  pnd  'to  it  at  once.  TUs 
court  15  supreme,  and  the  moment  one 
particle  of  this  supremacy  is  forfeited,  J 
trust  the  court  will  be  annihilated. 

Suppose  we  were  to  remand  this  gpn- 
tie  man  again  to  the  Fort,  I  should  like 
to  know  how  lon^  he  is  to  be  kept  in 
custody  ?  By  this  Return,  on  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  which  I  must  now 
remark|  the  Government  assumes  a 
power  to  act  as  it  pleases — to  imprison 
him  with  any  one  it  likes :  and  by  what 
authority  ?  1  know  of  none.  The  words 
**  to  detain  orimpiison"  are  not  once  use4 
in  the  Act;  and  am  I  to  put  a  word  into 
the  Act  to  construe  it  by  implication  ?  I 
confebs  it  would  be  some  comfort,  some 
sort  of  satisfaction  to  me,  to  find  it  stated 
in  this  Return,  how  long  he  is  to  be 
kept  in  durance,  and  whether  for  weeks, 
or  mouths  ?  But  the  Return  does  np^ 
favour  us  with  any  information  on  this 
subject ;  it  does  not  say  when  he  is  to  be 
put  on  board  a  ship,  or  how  long  he  is 
to  remain  confined  in  the  Fort.  Lord 
HoU  refused  to  know  that  the  city  ot 
Loudon  returned  ineinbe'rs  to  Parlia- 
ment; apd  on  the  same  grounds,  the 
judges  of  this  court  b^ve  no  right  to 
know  that  a  ship  will  ever  sail  to  Eng- 
land, and  thus  be  may  be  confined  tot 
any  indefinite  length  of  time.  Gooa 
God  !  is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  a  Britisb 
subject,  after  b^ing  shut  up  in  t|iis  man- 
ner without  any  authority,  is  to  be  kept 
all  this  tipie,  and  a^  long  as  the  Gor 
vemnieni  may  think  proper  to  keep  him> 
in  prison,  without  bail  or  malnprizef 
ipau  this  be  done  under  English  laws, 
for  anything  but  felony  or  treason  ( 
But  the  Act  which  is  assumed  as  the 
warrant  for  this,  applies'  equally  to 
Bombay,  whence  the  Company  pevey 
have  a  ship  bound  directly  to  England. 
Then  are  we  to  put  a  forced  and  un- 
warranted construction  upon  the  Acty 
by  yvhich  a  British  subject,  for  merely 
being  in  India  without  a  licence,  is  to  be 
poudemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  I 
The  idea  is  monstrous. — But  if  the  Go- 
vernor General  ever  bad  the  po^er  to 
imprison  him,  I  should  sav,  that  be 
paight  be  bailed  ^  because  if  tney  prose7 
euted  him,  even  at  home,  then  he  is  to 
be  committed,  only  if  not  bailed. 

I  do  not  know  ynxBt  feeling  this  per- 
son's release  may  e^cit^,  but  if  a  gener^ 
Mll«  of  jAli»teiw&  V  i^Wlt^i^^ 
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should  prevail  at  his  release^  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
participate  in  it. — ^The  Governor  Ge- 
neral himself,  in  my  opinion  will  not  he 
oflTended  at  not  meetioe:  with  unlimited 
submission  to  his  will,  knowing  that 
such  blind  compliance  must  necessarily 
impart  weakness  and  instability  to  his 
oun  power.— Convinced,  by  experience, 
of  living  under  a  coustitutional  govern- 
inentTof  the  eminent  advantage  of  every 
one  hieing  secured  in  the  fiiU  enjoyment 
of  his  rights  j  he  must  rather  be  pleased 
at  seeioe  the  liberty  of  the  subject  pro- 
tected. I  am  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  Lordship,  who  has  lately  ar^ 
rived  amongst  us;  but  I  naturally  a<crib*e 
these  sentiments  to  him  as  a  British 
nobleman. 

My  principle  is,  that,  If  the  words  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  are  not  dear  be- 
yonda  doubt  in  conveying  the  power  to 
inpriaimi  then  we  ought  not^  by  so 
stretching  its  meaning,  to  curtail  the 
Kbcrty  of  any  man. — We  ought,  (though 
I  do  not  speak  of  this  as  a  constitutional 
act:  I  care  not  whether  it  is  or  no — but 
this  I  do  say) — we  are  bound  to  give  it 
a  constitutional,  rather  than  an  imcon- 
atitutional,  construction.  It  dots  not 
empower  the  Government  to  imprison  ; 
ana  although  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
Fort,  in  the  care  of  such  a  gentleman  as 
Col.  Vaughan,  this  individual  will  ev 
perience  all  the  indulgence  which  that 
officer  can  extend  to  him,  and  no  one 
Who  knows  him  can  doubt ;  yet,  in  de- 
priving a  man  of  his  liberty,  you  take 
away  that  from  him  which  is  necessarv 
for  his  happiness.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk 
of  the  pleasantness  of  this  place  or  the 
other ;  he  is  no  longer  master  pf  him- 
self :  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  make 
him  miserable.  What  more,  1  ask,  can 
any  tyrant  do,  than  make  his  victims 
miserable  ?  It  is  true  you  may  put  him 
on  board  ship,  and  keep  him  there  in 
charge  of  the  captain,  but  I  should  think 
tbe  wooden  walls  of  the  vessel  a  suffi- 
cient prison.  They  could  not  confine 
him  to  bis  cabin,  or  keep  him  in  fetters. 
Nay,  I  think  him  entitled,  by  the  terms 
of  3the  Act  which  provides  for  him  a 
rood  and  sufficient  vessel— to  one  of  the 
Company's  ships — ^to  tbe  best  treatment 
and  accommoaations.  And  when  the 
ship  reaches  England,  this  gentleman  is 
immediately  entitled  to  his  discharge 
l^om  the  vessel  at  the  first  place  where 
she  is  safely  moored ;  and  is  at  liberty 
to  go  where  he  chooses.  No  conditional 
term  of  imprisonment  is  to  be  tacked  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  And  is  impri- 
sonment less  a  hardship  in  the  East  In- 
dies, than  in  England?  Is  it  of  less 
consequence  to  a  Britiah  subjea  here  } 


Is  the  society  in  this  country  less  con- 
soling to  his  feelings,  or  less  necessary 
to  his  happiness^  than  in  Europe,  that 
we  should  thus  trifle  with  his  liberty? 
On  every  principle  of  law,  of  reason, 
and  of  justice  then,  1  declare  it  to  be 
my  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Amot  be 
discharged. 

Sir  Anthony  Bullbr  then  delivered 
his  judgment,  as  nearly  as  could  be  col- 
lected, to  the  following  effect.  He  set 
out  by  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the 
regret  expressed  by  the  senior  judge,  at 
the  difference  of  opinion  that  had  arisen 
between  them;  Init  be  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  grounds  of  his  dis- 
sent from  his  colleague,  that  thev  might 
not  be  hereafter  misconstrued.  He  had, 
when  he  first  heard  of  this  matter,  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  Government  had 
acted  wrong ;  but  after  material  doubt, 
and  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Duban, 
cited  by  the  Advocate  General,  he  had 
come  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  He 
had  some  doubt  whether  the  judges  had 
power  in  this  case,  to  bail  the  party  ; 
out  that  was  not  a  question  now  before 
the  court.  If  the  Government  had  the 
power  in  1791,  they  had  it,  his  Lord- 
ship thought,  now.  In  the  Act  of  the 
63d  of  Geo.  III.  there  were  the  words 
<<  Company's  ship  bound  to  England," 
which  were  not  in  the  Act  of  the  33d  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  this  introduced 
any  loss  of  privilege,  though  it  might 
unintentionally  have  done  so.  Unfor- 
tunately the  legislature  had  not  recol- 
lected that  no  such  ship  might  sail  for 
some  time  after  the  removal  of  an  indi- 
vidual from  the  country  had  been  de- 
cided on.  He  thought  that  the  object 
of  the  Acts  was  to  give  the  power  of  ex- 
ercising such  authority  to  send  home 
persons,  circumstanced  as  the  party  in 
this  case  was.  The  governmenu  of 
India,  had  the  power  under  former  Acts 
of  seizing,  taking,  and  detaining  for  the 
purpose  of  sendmg  to  England,  British 
subjects  residing  here  without  a  licence, 
in  order  to  prosecute  them  for  a  misde- 
meanour: and  it  was  not  contended 
that  they  had  not  the  power  now,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  England 
when  the  ship  was  ready,  a  British  sub- 
ject so  circumstanced — for  it' was  ad- 
mitted that  they  might  arrest,  and  seize 
him,  and  carry  him  on  board  of  her. 
He,  Sir  A.  Buller,  thought  therefore, 
that  this  authority  necessarily  implied 
the  power  to  detain  till  the  ship  was  so 
ready;  andthat, consequently,  Mr.  Ar- 
not  was  not  entitled  to  bis  discharge. 

Mr.TuRToN  then  applied  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court,  when  Sir  Francis 
Macnaghten  ordered  Mr.  Amot's  imme* 
diaie  release. 
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DBBATBS  AT  THS  BAST  IKBU  HOUSE. 


If  tlie  onty  object  of  our  Publication  were  to  report  erenr  word  tbat  tbould  be 
ottered  within  this  walls  of  the  India  House^  we  might  easily  attain  it,  as  some  of 
the  best  Reporters  in  London  are  at  onr  command;  but,  it  would  be  vain  to  hope 
that  such  a  practice  could  produce  either  profit  or  pleasure  to  our  readers.  When 
three  or  four  days  of  every  month  are  entirely  consumed  in  a  war  of  words,  at 
the  Court  of  Proprietors,  no  Monthly  Publication  could  report  the  whole  of  such 
proceedinj^  without  excluding  every  thing  else  from  its  pages.  Compression  is 
therefore  mdispensable ;  and  the  ofily  question  is,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
should  be  carried.  Our  own  idea  is,  that  the  general  reader  will  be  satisfied  with 
such  reports  as  shall  contain  tiie  tubuane$  of  aU  the  arguments  urged,  though 
given  in  a  more  condensed  form,  and  cleared  of  aU  that  does  not  strictly  bear 
upon  the  question  in  dispute ;  so  that  the  perusal  may  be  not  only  more  expedi- 
ticms  and  more  agreeable,  but  leave  such  clear  impressions  of  the  argomente  on 
each  side,  as  rardy  follow  by  the  fatiguing  task  of  wading  through  a  wordy  and 
wearisome  debate.  It  is  by  this  practice  only,  that  we  can  ensure  the  pleasing 
variety  for  which  we  hope  to  make  our  Publication  distinguished.  The  general 
reader  will  therefore  gain  largely  by  this  arrangement ;  and  even  those  who  like 
to  review  themselves  again  in  print,  after  they  have  spoken  in  public  assemblies^ 
will  not,  we  believe,  lose  anything  of  real  value  or  importance  by  the  manner  hi 
which  their  facts  and  arguments  will  be  stated. 


Wbdnrsday,  Februaiy  25th. -> This 
day  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  was 
held. 

HAILEYBDRY  COLLEGE. 

The  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  after 
a  long  speech  (the  substance  of  which 
was  given  in  our  last  Number),  pro- 
posed the  following  Resolution  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Court  :-t- 

'^Tbat  api^cation  be  made  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  the  AG&i  clause 
dT  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  lU.  cap.  155, 
by  which  the  Court  of  Directors  is  pro- 
hibited from  sending  to  lodia,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  writer,  any  person  who  shall 
not  have  resided  during  four  terms  at 
the  Haileybury  College."  —  The  hon« 
Proprietor  stated,  that  if  that  Resolution 
were  carried,  he  Intended  to  propose 
another  to  the  following  effect :— "  That 
It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  nominate,  q>point}  or  send 
to  India,  in  the  capacity  of  writer,  any 
person  who  has  not  submitted  his  qua- 
lifications to  one  or  more  public  exami- 
nation, as  they  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
appoint." 

Mr.  Carruthbrs  was  of  opinion  that 
the  arguments  which  the  hon.  mover 
had  advanced  in  support  of  his  proposi- 
tion, were  quite  incofidu^ve,  whint  at 
the  same  time  they  possessed  no  claim 
to  novelty,  having  been  used  before  in 
18U,  when  they  were  triumphantly  re- 
futed. He  contended,  that  the  oppo- 
sition which  had  been  rdsed  against  the 
College,  was  la  a  great  measure  ground- 
less, and  proceeded  chiefly  from  disap- 
pointed youths,  and  their  parents  or 


guardians.  That  the  institution  bail  its 
defects  he  would  not  deny;  but  tliey 
bore  no  proportion  to  its  merits.  There 
wa^,  in  his  opinion,  no  cellmate  or 
scholastic  institution  existing  which  was 
so  well  calculated  to  furnish  the  peculiar 
education  which  was  requisite  for  yming 
men  destined  for  the  civil  service  in  In- 
dia, as  Haileybury  College.  He  saw 
that  the  institution  had,  under  the  ex- 
isting regulations,  exerdsed  a  most  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  Indian  pc^pula- 
tion,  by  promoting  their  weU-bdng  and 
happiness ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  un* 
wilbng  that  any  change  shotild  take 
place.  For  those  reasons  he  would  op* 
pose  the  motion. 

Mr.  PoYNDER  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
hon.  Proprietor  who  haul  brought  for- 
ward the  question,  had  not  succeeded 
in  establishing  dther  of  the  two  posi- 
tions which,  he  apprehended,  he  must 
do  before  he  could  expect  the  Court  te 
agree  to  his  proposition,  namdy,  that 
the  present  system  of  education  at  Hai^ 
leybury  CoUe^  was  inefficient;  and 
that  the  substitute  which  was  proposed 
was  better.  (Hear  I)  He  referred  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Marquesses  Wellesley 
and  Comwallis  to  show,  that  previous 
to  the  institution  of  the  College,  the 
civil  servants  were  g^erally  badly  edu- 
cated, and  uuequal  to  the  performance 
of  their  important  duties.  Since  the 
esiabbsbment  of  the  College,  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  civil  service  had  im- 
proved in  a  surprising  degree,  and  he 
believed  that  the  improvement  which 
had  ttU&en  place,  could  only  be  ascribed 
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to  llie  institution  at  Haileybury.  He 
thought  that  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued at  that  institution  was  infinuely 
better  calculated'to  prepare  young  men 
for  their  appoiutinents  in  the  Company's 
te'rvioe,  itiian  the  course  followed  at  ei- 
ther Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  would 
▼ote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  RiOBY  approved  of  the  motion. 
He  said  that  the  two  genttemen  who 
had  preceded  him,  appeared  to  have 
mistaken  the  object  of  the  hon.  mover's 
proposition.  The  hon.  mover  did  not 
propose  that  the  Haileybury  College 
should  be  destroyed,  but  only  that  ano- 
ther avenue  should  be  opened  to  the 
public,  by  which  individuals  might  enter 
Into  the  Company's  service. 

Mr.  Wkbdino  was  decidedly  of  tpU 
Bion,  that  individuals  might  be  as  wen 

?[ualUled  for  enterinr  the  civil  service  in 
ndia,  by  a  university  education,  as  by 
K»ing  through  the  course  of  study  at 
alleybury  Collects  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  ob- 
jected to  many  of  the  statutes  for  the 
regulation  of  tne  College,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  which  deprived  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  power  of  dismissing 
any  of  the  professors.  In  the  first  nine 
years,  from  1805  to  Idl4,  while  (he  Df- 
Mcton  had  the  entire  control  of  the  pro- 
fessors, twelve  pupils  were  expelled,  of 
whom  five  were  restored.  In  the  latter 
period  of  nine  vears,  from  1814  to  1823, 
when  the  professors  were  vested  wi^ 
unlimited  authorl^  to  expel,  twenty- 
three  were  expelled,  and  only  nine  of 
these  restored.  (Bear  A  8o  tiiat  whe^ 
the  professors  exercised  the  power,  the 
expulsions  were  increased  two-fold ;  and 
"t^e  restorations  were  not  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  had  been  before.  He 
vordially  concurred  In  the  motion. 

Mr.  'rwiMiNO  was  of  opinion  that  Im- 
neOBe  benefits  had  resulted  to  the  Com- 

giny's  seivice  ftrom  the  institution  of 
e  College.  The  testimony  of  their 
€ovemors  General,  and  Members  of 
Co.uncils,  prt>ved  that  the  Company  had 
l»ever  been  more  ably  or  zealously  serv- 
ed thfm  by  students  from  the  diollen. 
VpoB  the  best  consideration  which  he 
could  give  to  the  subject,  he  was  adverse 
to  the  ptDposed  innovation. 

Mr.  8.  PixoN  thought  that  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  Company's  service 
ou^t  to  be  thrown  open  16  competition, 
and  not  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  stu- 
dents of  Haileybury  College.  He  sup- 
ported the  motion. 

Mr.  Chalmers  also  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  uiotion. 

Mr.  Impey  condemned  the  introduce 
tton  of  the  qoestioD^  ts  befai^  calculated 


to  cherish  a  feeling  of  insubordination 
amongst  tiie  students  at  the  College. 
He  then  proceeded  to- address  the  Court 
at  considerable  length  in  support  of  the 
College.  His  arguments  resolved  them* 
selves  into  three  points.  I^rst,  that'tiie 
exigencies  of  the  civil  service  in  India 
required  that  not  only  a  liberal  bnt  ab 
appropriate  education  should  be  given 
to  those  who  were  to  disobareeilB  Amo- 
tions. Secondly,  that  under  the  old  ty^ 
tern,  the  state  of  the  education  of  tiioae 
appointed  to  the  diffsrent  oAoes  w« 
wholly  inadequate  to  enable  them  eflbc- 
tuallyto  discharge  their  duties.  Thirdly^ 
lihat  the  institution  of  Hallc^ry  Cot- 
lege  was  completely  Meeesaml,  as  wsb 
manifested  by  the  superior  maimer  in 
Which  the  Unctions  of  the  citii  Service 
were  performed.  The  hen.  Direirteir 
strongly  disapproved  of  Ihe  proposed 
application  to  Partiament.  He  htmAxM 
ed  the  Court  to  coUsider  tiisrf  the  Otm- 
pany  never  appeared  before  ParUament 
without  great  danger,  and  se1don»  witk- 
out  great  loss.  It  was  not  iniprobable 
that  the  secret  enemies  of  tM  iioapioy 
^ould  avail  themselves  of^tiia  epiiorttt- 
nity  afforded  by  an  application  to  PMIa- 
ment,  to  strip  tiieOi  of  some  of  their 
prifflerts.  For  theee  reasons  he  oaQed 
upon  the  Court  to  r<^6et  the  iMittoii.  * 

Mr.  6ah  A6AN  aplj^ved  of  the  motiOA. 
'  Mr.  R.  Jackson  was  eeiivineed,  that 
without  some  change  of  the  fliatDPe  pro- 
-posed  M  his  hon.  friend,  the  Conc|e 
could  elkct  wo  ^Dod.  If  sueh  a  qwrill- 
cation  were  introduced  into  tfao  system, 
it  would  fully  answer  all  the  expecutions 
of  those  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
College  converted  Into  an  instrument  of 
unmixed  good. 

'    Mr.  Impbt,  at  five  o'clock,  prapooed 
an  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

The  Court  divided  on  the  qwestiaB: 
the  numbers  were,  for  the.adfoumnicwt 
62;  against  it  32!  Aajofiiy  9t. 

The  Court  then  adjfoumed  to  Friday 
next. 


FiiBAV^  Feb.  S7.*-Thk  day  tba  Court 
met,  pursuant  to  ad|oumnient,  to  t»he 
faato  ennsiisiwtioo  thosulitlcctttf  Haiky- 
-hwry  CoUegew 

•XCI.U4MN  OV  TU^  ^BFOaXSiLS. 

Mr.  KiRXFA'htiCK  rose,  and  address- 
ing the  Chafrman,  observed,  that  he 
bad  read  in  a  daily  newspaper  some 
observations  qn  incivility  fdleg«d  to 
have  been  shown  to  the  reporters  for  the 
public  press.  They  complained  ef  hav- 
ing been  excluded  atthe  tasttneetingof 
the  Conri  fix>m  the  ^laeea  irhidi  my 
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bad  lifiiMr|tr  Wea  petmitted  to  ocemiy  •* 
Uft  now  wwhed  to  ask  the  Cbaiman 
vbeth«r  tbe  exdusioa  GompUined  of 
hmd  taken  place  in  pursaaace  of  bis  or- 
ders^ or  kad  been  lauctioBed  by  his  ap- 
pioWtioD.     {Hear,  hear,) 

The  Chaibman  replied,  that  he  had 
iesued  no  orders  except  tbe  usual  one  for 
seettrinf^  the  ing«<ess  of  the  Proprietors 
into  their  own  Court,  and  where  cer- 
tainly neae  but  Proprietors  could  be  ac- 
commodated as  a  matter  of  rieht.  He 
had  ordered  in  the  usual  way  that  none 
but  Proprietors  should  be  admitted  until 
12  o'clock,  and  he  was  not  fiware  until 
late  hurt  night  that  any  inconvenience  of 
the  kind  alluded  to  had  been   expe* 


Mr*  KtRKPATRicK  had  been  induced  to 
DoliGe  the  subject  with  the  view  of  se- 
emnif  to  the  gentleBsen  who  attended 
iar  the  pabiic  press  the  indulgence  which 
faadkitWto  been  franted,  and  he  wish*- 
td  to  know  whstlwr  it  was  to  be  eoa*> 


The  CuAiftMAN  observed,  that  the  first 
persons  enlitiad  to  accommodation  were 
the  ^oprieten.  With  respect  to  tbe  in« 
dalgence  alloded  to  by  the  hon.  Pro* 
prielor,  he  believed  that  the  pentlemen 
MkmgiBg  to  the  poklic  press  now  cxpe* 


mosd  it.  They  were  now  in.  that  piart 
9i  tbm  Court  where  by  eourtesy  they 
■Pans  pem^ttod  to  ait^  and  where  be 
hoped  they  wo«ild  find  every  accoma>o» 
dacieni  but  that  accommodation  was 
Mnted  them  wyt  as  a  matter  of  ligkt, 
fiiit  ef  ooii]rteey«    (ifior,  ibser.) 

fiAILEYBURY  COLLEGE* 

•  Mr.  Meitsr  foae  to  lesmne  the  debate. 
lie  Qouhi  assure  the  Court  that  his  tes- 
timony upon  the  merits  of  the  College 
«me  perfsctly  nandid  aftd  impartialf  for 
he  was  free  to  cunfess,  that  at  the  time 
erf  itt^  ^MabUahfaent  (he  being  th«i  in 
kidia)  lia  cntertdSned  some  pr^ndiee^ 
s^^aiSMlit^  When*  howefecy  he  observed 
Ike  great  ac^ilmaentt  0Mde  by  indi- 
vklnals  who  eaaoie  to  India  £p»m  tfai^ 
CoUaga*  and  heard  the  etpsesston  ef 
efanir  gralitiide  to  fheir  alma*  ontor  for 
Ike  YidUableedQoaiien  thay  had  obtain- 
iHi,  Ids-  epmioft  coflotlelaly  vhaaged^ 
and  ka  beiumff  convinced  ef  Um  g rea^ 
Mtilky  of  4to  MUblishAent.  That 
dfeftets  might  exist  m  it,  as  wett  as 
4n  •May  otlier  human  institotion,  he 
kadaotthelQttyto4tony(  but  what  be 
4ld  tfragr  was,  that  tbe  motion  kef  ore  the 
Coort  ins  4i*  pnmer  way  to  reBaedy 
tbose  ^U)feots«  4f  QM  ho«.  mover's  «r«> 
I  ««M  well  fonnded,  hia.motioft 


^ommmtmA  ■*!■<  Hill  <i*ni 


mm^f*im^ 


did  not  go  fv  enough.  For  ihe  sake  of 
oonsisteucy,  he  ouibt  to  move  for  the 
abolitioD  of  the  College^  as  an  institution 
productive  of  no  benefit  capable  of  jus- 
lafying  tbe  ezpeose  of  maintaining  it. 
The  test  of  public  e«anination  pro- 
posed by  the  hou.  mQver  as  a  substituto 
for  education  at  the  College  was  iosuf* 
ficieut.  In  that  way,  it  was  true>  the  li- 
terary attainments  of  the  candidate  might 
be  ascertained,  but  no  judgmeet  G<mld 
be  formed  of  his  individual  or  moral 
character.  Unbajopily ,  it  often  occurred* 
that  the  most  brilliant  talents  were  com- 
bined with  the  strongest  passions  and 
the  most  ungovernable  temper.  It  w  a  s 
obvious,  however,  that  a  character  thus 
constitoted  would  be  very  \mfit  for  the 
management  of  affairs  in  a  country  like 
the  Indian  empire.  In  his  opinion,  no 
more  effective  means  could  be  devised 
for  training  tbe  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  to  the  difficult  art  of  self-go- 
vernment* than  that  of  subjecting  theii 
for  two  years  to  a  course  of  colLsge  dis- 
cipline. The  power  of  expulsion  wasa 
powerful  and  udutary  check  to  vicious 
and  disordered  incllDations*  and  without 
that  power  it  would  be  impossible  to  go- 
vern the  Colleire.  The  question  for  the 
Court  to  consider  ^en  was,  whether 
that  estabUshaaent  had  answered  the 
purposes  of  its  institution*  and  whether 
the  proposed  dmnge  would  be  produC* 
tive  of  better  consequences  ?  Was  ^re 
ever  a  period  when  justice  was  so  weU 
administered*  or  government  so  well  ex- 
ecuted in  Inctia,  as  at  the  present  time  ? 
Since  the  estabUshaMnt  of  the  present 
system  of  education*  a  great  improv^ 
■sent  bad  taken  place  in  the  acquhre«< 
ments  of  the  dvil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany* Sir  ^ohn  Mtdoolm,  at  once  tbe 
historian  of  the  Indian  enqf^ire*  and  the 
greatest  ornament  of  tbe  Company's 
service,  both  as  a  sdl^er  and  a  states- 
ttiao,  had  given  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  College,  The  late  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
institution.  The  hon.  Director  con- 
cluded by  conjuring  tbe  Court  to  reject 
a  motion  which  had  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  an  edifice  they  had  them- 
selves created  for  the  noblest  of  pur- 
poses, and  which,  whatever  imperfec- 
tions might  belong  to  it,  was  capable  of 
receiving  the  highest  improvement,  and 
of  beiujs:  rendered  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  CompaHy'a  munificence  and  mag- 
nanimity.    (//«rr,  hear.) 

Mr.  Trant,  from  his  own  experience 
in  India,  could  a&sert,  that  tbe  compul- 
sory clause  tMtf  perfectly  inefiieieBt,  as 
to  uie  object  of  securing  pnmerly  quali- 
fied MnttBti  for  th».anl  depnrtmats 
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in  liidia.  In  tbe  piro^ress  of  the  debate 
freal  names  had' been  cpioted  in  support 
of  the  institution,  and  he  be^ed  leave 
to  refer  to  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ctuestiont  The  hon.  Proprietor  then 
read  an  extract  finom  a  speech  delivered 
by  Lord  Granville  in  1813,  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  renewal  of 
the  Company's  charter,  which  expressed 
Hron^  disapprobation  of  the  discipline 
adop^  at  Haileybury  College.  An  hon. 
Proprietor' had  quoted  Lord  WeHesle/s 
opinion  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
civil  service,  previously  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Collej^.  He  could  not  allow 
that  assertion  to  f^  forth  to  the  world  un- 
contradicted. He  felt  great  respect  for 
Lord  Wellesley,  but  much  greater  re- 
spect for  truth ;  and  that  compelled  him 
to  say,  that  Lord  WcUesley,  who,  how- 
ever, had  pot  forth  nothing  to  warrant 
the  coDclusion  to  which  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor had  come,  was  under  a  tempta- 
tSon  to  hiffhlv  colour  the  picture  which 
be  drew  or  the  civil  service,  because  he 
hfad  to  make  but  a  case  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  half  a  million  of  money. 
Thus  there  was  an  inducement  for  his 
Lordahip  to  magnify  the  imperfections , 
^ices,  and  ignorance  of  the  civil  service. 
To  prove  that  the  civil  service  comprised 
amongst  its  officers  many  men  eminent 
lot  ^eir  talents  and  acquirements  before 
the  College  was  instituted,  he  needed 
tnily  to  refer  to  the  example  of  several 
gentlemen  whom  he  would  not  name 
because  ih'ey  were  present.  But  he 
would  mention  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  once  sat  in  that  Court, 
but  whom,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the 
Court  woohl  never  see  again.  When  be 
stated  that  he  meant  the  late  Mr.  Grant, 
he  was  sure  that  every  one  pr^ent  would 
be  inclined  to  ejaculate 


-  aanctoia  et  veaerabile  no«en. 


He  might  also  couple  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Grant  that  of  Mr.  Lumsden.  {Hear^ 
hear.)  He  couteuded  that  the  College 
could  not  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
civil  servants  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  service.  The  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents available  for  the  civil  service  of 
the  whole  of  India  for  the  next  year 
amounted  only  to  22.  The  hon.  Pro- 
prietor then  proceeded  to  contrast  the 
Bast  India  Coilej^e  with  the  Universities, 
and  exjnressed  his  opinion  that  the  latter 
institutions  afforded  adequate  means  for 
educatiojg  young  men  for  the  civil  sier- 
vice  of  India.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Collc^,  he  would  again 
b^  leave  to  quote  the  opinions  of  a  gen* 
tlemao,  whose  eloquence  on  a  former 
dia^ustiw  Qf  0e  quettioii  pcoQVI)^  hiq^ 


more  attentiMi  and  weigfat  tliaii  was  ac- 
quired by  any  other  peiion  who  toek 
part  in  the  debate.  Tbe  hon.  Proprietor 
then  read  the  foUowinc  passage  :^« 
**  Tbe  generality  of  ciulegiate  eata- 
blishments  have  been  founded  in  times 
of  very  imperfect  illumination,  and  by 
an  authority  which  was  considered  as 
paramount.  They  have,  therefore, 
easily  acquired  an  unresisted  sway ;  afid 
having  begun  by  being  strong  in  power, 
have  ended  with  being  strong  in  opinion, 
they  have  become  interwoven  with  all 
our  national  prejudices,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  struck  their  roots  into  the 
perpetual  rock  of  the  Constitution., 
Heuoe  they  command  the  unqualified 
reverence  of  mankind ;  and  any  attempt 
to  shake  their  authority,  much  more  any 
attempt  to  endanger  their  existence^ 
would  be  considered  the  last  extreme  ef 
folly.  The  Indian  College,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  to  contend  with  some- 
thing of  those  disadvantages  that .  are 
experienced  by  a  government  establish- 
ed in  times  of  light  and  liberty,  in  times 
when  almost  every  man  has  an  opinion, 
a  voice,  and  a  pen.  It  necessarily  wants 
all  that  hold  ou  the  public  miud,  which 
is  the  growth  of  prescription  and  anti- 
quity; that  is,  it  wants  one  most  im- 
|>ortant  stay  for  the  pceservation  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  prevention  of  designs  ef 
tumult.  A  studient  of  evil  dispoeittona, 
and  we  must  expect  a  mixture  of  such  in 
every  numerous  assemblage  of  indi- 
viduals, maybe  led  to  entectain  the  i<ka 
that  even  a  project  of  .oversetting  the^es^ 
tablishment  is  not  wholly  out  of  readi : 
and,  at  all  eveuts,  when  a  criios  of  an^ 
kind  arises,  an  institution  like'  this  is 
deficient  in  the  means  of  overawing  di» 
turbance." 
Htc  neiis  hlo  senao  -est,  sed  qiue  vnuoic 
Oftllos. 

Of  all  the  arguments  which  be  hadev«f 
heard  against  the  College,  that  was  the 
strongest.  It  had  been  said, .  that  the 
Tate  of  expukions  had  been  .r«dtt€e4 
from  about  4  per  cent,  to  2)  per  cent. ; 
but  even  that  reduced  rate  was  miM3i 
higher  than  existed  in  other  placet  of« 
similar  nature.  ParenU  might  ilad  rood 
pUbes  of  education,  where  the^  risk  of 
expulsion  would  net  be  thellpactiim  tf  a 
unit.  Really^  if  the  College  were  to 
continue,  he  shi^uld  not  be>  surprised  to 
find  an  office  like  Lloyd's  opened  toun* 
derwrite  the  students  aniBAt  the  xiak  of 
expulsion.  (Im^JUw.)  The  Court  driK<» 
rectors  had  beeu  oettwured  for  giving  up 
tbe  control  of  the  College  to  the'PM<> 
feseors.  He  thought  thai  the  Gottft  of  ili» 
rectors  had  «otedwi«flj|y  in  that  raspaet* 
He  wm  fMI^  thftt  If  ^fiQUci»^R«»  to 
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lie  fillowed  to  eotatinue,  the  only  means 
«f  prerentiBj^  it  from  becomini^  a  public 
DQiftaDce,  wasno  gpve  full  power  to  the 
CoUepe  Council  to  rule  it,  if  necessary, 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  There  was  one  point 
on  which  be  wished  to  say  a  few  words, 
namely,  the  much-talked -of  morality  of 
the  Colle^  He  had  inquired  much, 
and  anxiously,  on  that  point,  and  he 
had  hoped  to  find  it  as  the  happy  valley 
which  the  poet  had  described,  from 
which  care  and  vice  were  shut  out; 
that  the  seclosiop  of  its  situation  mi^bt 
have  yarded  its  inmates  from  the 
temptation  to  err.  The  Court  had  beard 
of  the  disorders  which  the  streets  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  exhibited.  He 
had  hoped  to  find  the  sequestered  spot  in 
which  Haileybui^  Collej^e  stood,pure  and 
free  from  ao^  vice  whicli  could  offend 
the  most  rigid  moralist.  He  feared  it 
was  not  so;  but  that,  on  the  contrary. 
It  sheltered  some  of  those  vices  which 
were  but  too  common  to  all  young  men. 
He  would  speak  plainly  upon  this  point. 
{H§ar,  hear,)  He  thought  it  his  duty  as 
a  member  of  that  Court  to  declare  his 
opinions  boldly,  and  without  disguise, 
and  be  would  do  so, ''  csme  what  come 
n«iy."  Unless  he  was  much  mi  sin- 
fmrmed,  the  fashionable  and  destructive 
vice  of  gaming  was  carried  on  to  sume 
extent  within  the  College.  If  that  were 
the  case,  he  hoped  some  inquiry  would 
be  made  about  it :  be  was  not  to  be  put 
down  by,  or  rather  he  would  not  put  up 
With  (•  iatigh)  general  assertions  of  the 
morahty  and  purity  of  the  College.  He 
whs  as  much  an  advocate  for  morality 
and  religious  education  as  any  man ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  declare,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  College  of  Haileybury  was  not 
behind  ather  of  the  Universities,  bad  as 
they  were  represented  to  be,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  vice.  After  quoting  from  a  speech 
daliveMd  by  Mr.  R.  Grant  in  1813,  and 
ebterviug^  that  the  predictions  which  it 
oontaioed  had  not  been  fulfilled,  the 
Hoa.  Proprietor  said  he  would  conclude 
If  etpmsing  his  hearty  concurrence  in 
lim  notkm.  The  proposed  change  might 
eflEhct  some  good;  at  all  events  it  could 
not  make  matters  worse.  (Hw,hear.) 

Mr.  Bbbb  next  addressed  the  Court 
The  hon.  Director  traced  the  rise  of 
the  Company's  power  in  India,  and  the 
history  of  their  Government  The  latter 
§aity  years  of  that  period,  compared 
wi£  the  former^  were  mere  jAay  and  tri- 
fling. AU  the  difficulties  of  the  esta- 
MishmeBt  of  the  empire  in  India  had 
been- encountered  and  overcome  by  men 
who  had  not  received  the  supposed  be- 
nefits of  a  peculiar  education.  When 
ch^Cflttegeftllidleybvry  w^ilrsl^^ 


tabtished,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he 
was  one  of  the  warmest  advocateslbrthe 
scheme-^he  was  caught  by  the  plausible 
and  specious  arguments  which  were 
adduced  in  support  of  it,  but  he  would 
be  a  traitor  to  nis  duty  and  to  his  own 
sentiments,  if  he  did  not  declare  that 
the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  watched  the 

{yroceedings  of  the  College  with  a  vigi- 
ant  eye,  had  very  much  shakeu  the  opi- 
nions be  once  held  with  respect  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  that  institu- 
tion. The  hon.  Director  then  proceeded 
to  show,  that  in  respect  to  tne  proper 
distribution  and  em^oyment  of  time, 
the  institution  at  Haileybury  was  ex- 
tremely deficient :  the  lectures  occupied 
some  of  the  professors  four  hours  in  the 
week,  some  five  hours,  and  others  nine 
hours.  The  assistant  professors  were 
occupied  ten  hours  in  the  week.  He  un- 
derstood that  some  of  the  lectures  were 
over  by  one  o'clock,  others  by  two 
o'clock;  from  that  time  until  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  with  the  exception  of 
coming  in  to  dinner,  at  which  it  was 
only  necessary  to  appear  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  students  hsid  all  their  hours 
at  their  own  disposaL  According  to 
the  College  system  it  was  expected 
that  those  youths  should*  like  so  many 
monks,  retire  to,  their  cells  to  study,  but 
it  was  more  natural  that  young  men  of 
their  age  should  seek  to  divert  and 
amuse  themselves  in  any  way  they  could. 
The  want  of  a  proper  employment  of 
time  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  material  de« 
feet  in  the  College  6}'stem.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  students  having  so  much 
leisure  time,  they  acquired  habits  of  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation,  which  ma« 
terially  influenced  their  future  conduct. 
In  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  habits 
acquired  at  Haileybury  College,  he 
would  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
India,  by  a  young  man  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  C^ege.  The  letter  was 
written  to  the  father  of  the  young  man, 
and  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  loau  of 
money  to  pay  off  the  debts  which  he  had 
contracted,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to 
ensure  his  life,  and  was  paying  for  that 
and  the  interest  of  his  debt,  sixteen  per 
cent  The  young  man  told  his  fattier 
that  his  was  by  no  means  a  singular 
case,  and  to  prove  that,  he  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  situation  of  forty  writers, 
with  whose  private  concerns  he  was  ac- 
quainted. He  (Mr.  Bebb)  would  not 
mention  names,  for  the  writer  said  to 
his  father  *'  mind  this  is  between  our- 
selves." (Laughter.)  The  hon.  Director 
then  read  an  extract  from  the  letter  to 
whidi  ^e  hod  ^oded»  tn  vl^ch  tbe 
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yp^ni  mail  divided  the  fbrty  writers  into 
four  classes ;  the  first,  or  deeply-involved 
dass,  contained  those  who  were  in  debt 
from  3,000i.  to  10,0WI. ;  the  second,  or 
much-involved,  from  1,000/.  to  3,000i. ; 
the  third,  or  slightly-involved,  from 
lOOi.  to  1,000/.;  and  the  fourth,  who 
were  not  at  all  involved,  but  entirely 
free  from  debt,  and  worth  a  little  money. 
(A  laugh.)  In  Ae  first  class  there  were 
eighteen,  nearly  a  majority  of  the  whole ; 
in  the  second  eleven,  of  which  this 
writer  was  One ;  in  the  third  ei^ht ;  and 
in  the  fourth  only  three.  (Haar,  hmr,) 
The  consequence  of  young  men  being  so 
much  involved  was,  that  they  were  led 
to  coitomit  acts  which  they  would  other- 
wise shrink  from.  t*he  hon.  Director 
expressed  his  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  statute  of  selection ;  and  after  ad- 
verting to  several  passages  from  Mr. 
Malthlis's  pamphlet  respecting  the  Col- 
lege, and  expressing  his  dissent  from 
the  opinions  of  that  writer,  concluded 
by  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 

Sotion ;  and  oy  imoloring  the  Court,  if 
ey  wished  weU  to  tne  mimons  enlrusied 
to  their  government  in  India,  to  remedy 
the  evils  which,  having  their  origin  here, 
lied  to  dangler  ai»i  misery  there.  {Ihar, 
hear,) 

Mr.  HoBEiiT  OftANT  commenecd  by 
bearing  testimony  to  the  fip'eat  candour, 
&imess  and  temper  witn  which  the 
questiox^  had  l>een  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  Court,  and  begged  to  add, 
that  cordially  concurring  as  he  did  in 
libe  opinion  which  had  fa&en  ftmm  many 
f^ntlemen,  that  the  efl^  of  discnksions 
upon  such  a  subject,  whether  tSiey  were 
pecesscury  or  not,  must  be  injurious  tb 
iht  well-being  of  the  iustitutioh  particu- 
larly concern^,  he  was  botind  to  declare 
that  there  would  be  less  reason  to  depre- 
cate those  discussions  if  thev  were  always 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  which  ^e  hon. 
mover  had  set  the  example.  He  would 
in  the  outset  declare  his  opposition  to 
Ihe  motion.  Even  if  he  agreed  with  all 
Aat  the  hon.  mover  had  said  in  disap- 
probation of  the  present  system,  still  be 
could  not  concur  in  the  iliotiou  for  this 
simple  reason,  because  he  was  perfecthr 
satisfied,  on  ground^  which  appeared 
to  his  mind  to  be  irrefragable,  that  the 
system  which  it  was  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  the  present  one.  Would  be  quite 
ineffectual  Whatever  question,  and  in 
whatever  terms,  Ihat  Court  might  send 
to  Parliament,  the  onl^  poiiKt  which 
parliament  would  consider  would  not 
be  a  comparison  between  this  and  that 
system,  but  the  general  quesfion.  ttie 
clause  being  once  repealed,  It  wooldbe  . 
for  Parliament  to  consider  Wtmt  to  VQb« 


stiliite.  The  questfon  Misfe  Ute  Cmu/6 
involved  two  oonsiderationi :  first,  hed^ 
the  institution,  in  any  fair  dezree^  an* 
swered  ^e  puposes  for  whkn  it  was 
founded;  secondly,  was  there  any  pra-' 
bability  that  tho>e  purposes  would  be 
answered  by  the  substitution  proposed  ? 
If  it  should  appear  that  the  institiltioii 
had  answered  the  purposes  for  which  ift 
was  founded,  there  arose  a  strong  pre« 
sumption  against  any  change ;  if  %•  ihia 
were  superadded  ^e  proof  that  those 
purposes  could  not  be  answered  by  the 
diange  proposed,  then,  io  addftion  to 
the  strong  presumption  against  any 
change,  there  existed  the  irreslttibte 
presumption  against  the  paiticidar 
change  in  question.  It  was  only  neoes* 
sary  to  Inouire,  first,  what  was  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  the  institution  mm  eata- 
Misbed  ?  and,  secondly,  whether  that 
purpose  had  been  attswerad  ?  Hie  par* 
pose  for  which  the  instimtion  was  feind- 
ed,  was  to  qualify  persons  to  foMi  Un« 
poTtant  frmetions  in  tiie  East  Indies. 
The  question  then  was,  whstt  was  tiie 
present  state  of  tlie  civQ  terviee?  a 
question  respecting  whidi  fae-ampre- 
bended  there  coAld  not  be  twio  ofMoam, 
AU  persons  mnfli  agree  tbat  hi  pdiot  of 
integrity,  general  ablUty,  pttlilicii^irit» 
ktid  eShdiXkcy  to  disf^orge  tlieir  vrwws 
frmctkms,  ttie  body  of  civil  siiiania 
never  was  in  so  high  a  stale  of  eaoelleaea 
as  at  the  present  moment.  Thottfk  nal 
unattended  with  some  deDMla,  it  ooili 
Aot  be  denied  that  the  eivtt  acrvaats 
Constituted  on  the  whole  a  ^ry  able  est 
of  pttbRc  itmc^ottaries,  whtoh  ttwoahl 
be  difficult  to  rivtd  thruogUwiithe  WotM. 
(Hmt,  htsr,)  It  became  neeeaUtfy  « 
fnqulre  whether  the  College  at  itf^Atd 
had  any  share  fai  prodacHii^  fbN  fm* 
provad  state  of  the  service.  ' 
to  a  calcultttien  whidi  was  In 
body's  hands,  he  found  thsft 
venths  of  the  wholebody  of  tsivil  i 
had  proceeded  from  ^lat  insi 
There  was  tHao  this  frtrther  mark  «l 
distinction  between  tfaepftset  Stett^of 
the  civil  service,  and  tiial  is  wMeii  it 
stood  in  former  periods ;  ^at  Csntteriy 
the  improvement  had  alway«  dfe»ciBo4toi 
from  the  higher  to  the  loweir  brafiehes 
Of  the  service,  but  now  It  was  ivAeir  on 
the  ascent  than  the  descent  Hie  hmtk 
Proprietor  quoted  the  opinioils  «f  IjM«k 
Cornwallis,  Wellesley,  MlBto^  flbd 
Hasting,  tm  support  of  ^he  value  ^-te 
imperative  system  of  education,-  aad 
Said  that  on  every  occasion  iMfvidaail 
io  educated  had  been  found,  hi  all  the 
presidencies,  fit  foir  the  tnost  «M(NH* 
duties—an  advantagv  not  aofi^que 
fbimd  on  former  ocoasiotti.  Ha ' 
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ment  ;-Mr.  Su>k«»y  Mr.  Bariah,  aoil  Mk. 
BabiujjpdQD ;  as  •minei^t  examples  of  the 
Jugh  intellectual  aitainveots  developed 
under  iheir  pre^aut  system  of  education. 
So  hi|^h  was  the  estimation  in  wbicji 
Mr.  Babia^^D  was  held  in  India,  that 
when  he  lost  his  life  by  the  effect  of  an 
accidental  fire  which  he  assisted  in  ex- 
tini^isbing,  a  native  subscription  was 
raised  for  erecting  a  statue  to  his  memo- 
ry. He  also  read  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Stirling  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  scenes  of  rii>t  and  extravagance 
formerly  prevailing  among  the  writers 
bad  disappeared,  aqd  that  prudence  and 
eoDOomy  were  becoming  fashionable 
virtues.  He  next  quoted  several  passages 
ffom  an  anonymous  pamphlet  which  he 
designated  as  a  very  able  work  which 
had  been  written  in  defence  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  adverted  to  the  subject  of  ex- 
amiaations;  and  alter  comparing  the 
system  of  oral  or  tmd  voc$  examination 
with  that  by  writing,  declared  his  opinion 
in.  favour  of  the  latter  a»  the  fairest  mode 
of  aaeeftaioing  the  compamtive  merits 
«f  competitors.  After  citing  the  opinions 
of  several  members  of  the  uulversities  of 
.Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  approval  of 
the  CoUege»  the  hon.  Proprietor  again 
amMAerated  several  instances  of  the 
success  which  the  students  ef  that  in- 
Atittttlon  had  met  with  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  India.  Of  five  civil  secretaries 
«f  Calcutta,  three  were  from  Hailey^ 
bttiy,  the  oidest  of  whom  had  not  been 
:thera  aeventeea  years.  Of  four  at  Ma- 
dras, two.  were  from  Haileybury ;  and 
4he  same  number  at  Bombay*  There 
were  tlMree  objects  which  it  was  hoped  to 
attain  by  a  coUegtate  edueation— lite- 
wmy  iastruptioo,  tiie  formation  of  good 
lmbits»  and  the  acquieition  of  vaUiuUe 
Itiendships ;  and  for  each  of  these,  he 
oontanded ,  no  better  place  thuk  the  Col- 
lege at  Haileybury  could  be  devised. 
Tha  Imu*  and  learned  Proprietor  then 
fMt>Meded  to  examine  minutely  in  detail 
4he  eystea  of  educatioA,  which*  he  maia- 
taised,  was  as  perfect  as  ceuld  be 
•framed.  The  inheveat  evil  of  the  iosti- 
4ulioB  was  the  valua  of  the  af^MMBtmenis, 
which  would  always  seduce  the  friends 
of  the  expelled  student  ta  appeal  to  every 
tnlmaal  from  which  they  could  hope  for 
-atthar  justice  or  reveoge,  Ue  concluded 
kv  exhofftiag  the  Court  not  to  abandon 
•a  syatem  u?  education  so  beneficial,  on 
laccQunt  of  iaconveuiences  not  to  lie 
tavoidad,  and  in  search  of  ad  vantages  that 
•were  uaattaiaable.  {Chttn.) 
■  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Patterson, 
the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  Friday 
i§o)kmmt,  . 


1f«da«Mi^,JIMk3d. 

TUB  MARgUESS  OF  HASTINGS*  CONDUCT 
IN   INDIA. 

This  day  a  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors was  held. 

The  Chairman  took  his  seat  at  twelvje 
o'clock,  and  stated,  thst  the  Court  had 
b«eo  made  Special  in  compliance  witfi 
a  requisition  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  services  of  the  late  Governor 
General. 

The  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird  than 
rose,  and  said,  that  it  was  ususl  for  the 
person  who  introduced  so  important  a 
subject  as  that  which  he  iutended  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Court,  to  take  up  some  time  in  apolo- 

gizing  for  having  undertaken  the  task  ; 
e  would  not  do  so  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, because  he  was  convinced  that  In 
tha  course  of  what  he  had  to  stat^.  It 
would  be  sufficiently  apparent  that  no 
at>olpgy  was  required  from  him,  for  hav- 
ing veotured  to  perform  what  he  cons^ 
dered  to  be  his  duty.  He  would,  there- 
fore, without  furtherpreface,  proceed  at 
once  m  mMu  rtt,  Ine  hon.  Proprietor 
then  referred  to  the  several  votes  of 
thanks  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Marquess  oi  Hastings,  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  by  the  Courts  of  Di- 
rectors and.  Proprietors,  en  acoouot  of 
the  Nepaul  and  Pindarree  wars  (of  the 
policy  of  which  he,  Mr.  Kinnaird,  ai>- 
prov€d),  and  also  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Directocs  in  1819,  granting 
the  sum  of  60,000{.  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess ;  and  to  another  of  liie  same  Court 
and  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  passed 
in  1822,  expressive  of  deep  regret  at 
hearing  that  domestic  circimistancas 
compelled  his  lordship  to  relinquish  the 
Indian  Government.  Those  repeated 
marks  of  approbation  sufficiently  proved 
the  high  sense  which  the  Legislature 
and  the  East  India  Compaoy  eutertaio- 
ed  of  the  services  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings.  Those  splendid  services,  how- 
ever, bad  never  yet  been  adequately  re- 
warded. He  tbmght  that  the  Court  of  !>!• 
rectors  were  bound  to  state  the  reasons 
why  they  had  abstained  from  adopting 
any  measure  on  the  subject.  It  could 
not  be  said  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
had  exhibited  any  impatient  desire  to 
take  the  subject  out  of  the  hands  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  remained.  As  far 
as  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  was  him- 
self concerned,  he  was  sure  that  the 
nobla  Lord  would  say  "  wait  till  the 
.tomb  has  closed  upon  me,  then  record 
your  sense  of  my  merits,  and  rewafd 
my  family."  It  was,  however,  their  duty 
not  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  Mar- 
jquaea^  but  their  pvA  honour*    JJmimt 
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these  circumttaiieet,  he  had  consideml 
it  imperative  to  brioff  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  the  Court ;  and  if  the  i^en- 
liemen  behind  the  bar  intended  to  oppose 
his  proposition,  which,  however,  he  was 
far  from  supposing  they  would,  he  ex- 
pected diem,  at  least,  to  state  upon  what 
grounds  thev  did  so.  He  had  no  wish 
to  be  on  bad  terms  with  any  one,  and, 
althmig^h  he  might  be  impelled  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation  to  express  his  feelings 
warmly,  he  bore  malice  to  no  one,  so 
help  him  God.  He  always  regretted 
having  used  unnecessary  violence  df 
language.  (Heory  hear!)  He  therefore 
trusted  to  the  candour  of  the  Chairman, 
or  any  other  gentleman,  for  pardon,  if 
he  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety in  what  he  had  said  on  a  former 
day,  although  he  should  despise  himself 
if  he  did  not  cherish  the  sentiments 
which  were  conveyed  in  his  words.  He 
had  spoken  in  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  cause  of  justice.  It  would  be  idle 
to  pretend  to  pass  over  the  scene  to 
whu;h  be  alluded  iu  silence;  no  man 
would  give  him  credit  for  sincerity  if  he 
did  so.  He  regretted  from  the  bottom 
of  his  soul  what  had  then  occurred  ;  it 
would  never  be  fbrffo\ten  by  those  who 
had  witnessed  it.  He  did  not  found  bis 
present  proceeding  upim  that  circum- 
stance ;  but  be  did  thinic  that  it  ren- 
dered it  impossible  longer  to  delay  doing 
justice  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.  On 
the  part  of  the  noble  Marquess,  he  now 
said,  that  if  any  charge  were  to  be  made 
against  that  nobleman,  he  would  post- 
pone his  proposition  until  that  charge 
should  be  investigated  and  triumphantly 
refuted.  (Hear,kmr.')  He  would  not  enter 
into  details  of  a  pecuniary  nature ;  hut 
he  asserted  boldly,  and  he  pledged  hiro- 
eelf  to  prove,  ^at  the  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings liad  been  rewarded  to  onlv  half 
the  extent  of  the  Marquess  WeUesley, 
although,  during  the  nine  years  of  his 
idministration,  Uie  noble  Marquess  had 
raised  the  stock  of  the  Proprietors  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  it  had  oeeu  during 
the  time  Ix>rd  WeUesley  governed  in 
India.  The  Court  ought  to  give  the 
noble  Marquess  some  solid  pudding  as 
well  as  empty  praise.  They  now  had 
it  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  the  noble  Marquess 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  who 
had  eoabkd  ibem  to  enrich  themselves 
and  their  families.  {Hear!)  He  did  not 
mean  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  hostili^ 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  when  he  saicl, 
that  he  regretted  that  they  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  singularly  propitious 
state  in  which  the  admiuifttration  of  the 
Marquesa  of  Hastings  had  left  Ividia  to 


challeage  ^e  LegisktoM  to  vedtft  tiMk 
opinion  recorded  about  fiifty  vean  ago, 
when  India  was  no  more  Hke  it  was  «ow 
than  England  at  the  present  dav  resem- 
bled what  it  was  in  me  days  of  idng  Ar- 
thur. The  principle  foe  which  he  cosi- 
tended  was,  that  it  was  better  for  die 
native  powers  to  be  in  alliance  with  m, 
than  to  be  overrun  by  predatonr  powers. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  Company 
had  shown  the  native  powers  that  they 
had  no  object  in  view  but  tranquillity, 
which  enabled  them  (thenative  powers) 
to  turn  their  attention  to  commerce,  and 
thereby  to  pay  the  revenue  whidi  the 
Company  re«[uired  as  the  price  of  their 
protection.  He  had  no  donbt  .that  the 
proposition  which  he  intended  to  submit 
would  be  carried  by  a  great  nM^ority ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  charge 
were  made  against  the  noble  Marquess, 
he  would  expect  to  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  why  it  had  not  been  brought  for- 
ward sooner,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
challenge  the  truth  of  the  idle  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  respecting  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  and  which  he 
treated  as  he  would  a  dung  cart  that 
passed  him  in  the  street,  by  averting  his 
iiead.  The  hon.  Proprietor  concluded 
by  moving  the  subjoined  resolution : — 
«  Resolved,  lliat  this  Conn  recurring 
with  undiminished  pride  and  gratifi*- 
cation  to  the  repeated  occasions  on 
which  the  distinguished  services  ven- 
dered  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquess  df  Hastings, 
have  been  under  its  consideration^  imd 
more  especially  to  the  20th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1816,  and  to  the  3d  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1819,  when  the  unanimoitt 
thanks  of  this  Court  were  soccessivdy 
voted  to  his  Lordship  for  the  planning, 
conduct,  and  conclusion  of  two  splendid 
military  achievements  :  and  which  were 
again  more  especially  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  sixty  tlM>usand 
pounds,  unanimously  voted  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  and  his  family  on  the 
5th  of  May,  181 9 ;  and  further  adverting 
to  the  unanimous  expression  on  the  29tn 
of  May,  1822,  of  this  Court's  high  sense 
of  the  political  and  military  talents  dis- 
played by  the  Governor  Gcmeral  during 
nine  years'administration  of  the  supreme 
power  in  India,  as  well  of  its  deep  re- 
gret at  having  then  learnt  his  determi- 
nation to  return  to  Europe ;  is  of  optnlon 
that  the  time  is  at  length  arrived  whoi 
the  splendid  and  glorious  results  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings's  gov^nment,  to 
the  financial  prosperity,  and  to  }he  per- 
manent tranquillity  of  India,  ought  to 
be  adequately  rewarded,  as  they  are 
fully  appreciated  by  the  PropHetors  at 
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lai^y  in  common  tiith  their  applauding 
countrvmeo,  both  in  Europe  aua  in  A.sia. 
•*  That  it  be  therefore  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  forthwith,  to  take 
into  their  consideration,  and  to  report 
to  this  Court  the  means  and  the  measure 
of  such  a  pecuniary  grant,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Cdurt,  as  may  be  at  once 
worthy  of  our  sraUtude  for  the  benefits 
received,  and  ofthe  illustrious  personae^e 
who  has  so  mainly  contributed  to  the 
rei^ing^  tranquillity  of  their  empire,  and 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Com- 
pany." 

Mr.  Randall  Jackson  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  John  Smith  next  addressed  the 
Court.    A  feeling  of  curiosity,  rather 
than  anything  else,  had  led  him  to  at- 
tend ihe  Court  upon  this  occasion.    He 
was    extremely  curious    to   know  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors could,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, be  called  upon  to  vote  aoy  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings.   It  might  be,  and  it  probably  was 
so,  that  the  noble  Marquess  had  the 
strougest  possible  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Company ;  it  might  be  that  he 
bad  achieved  all  those  great  and  splen- 
did services  which  had  been   so  elo* 
quently  alluded  to  by  his  honourable 
mend ;  but  still  he,  as  a  Proprietor,  felt 
himself  placed  iu  such  a  diiHcult  situ- 
ation, that  be  could  not  bring  his  mind 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  and 
it  appeared  t«i  him  that  all  other  Pro- 
prietors must  find  themselves  in  a  simi- 
lar difficulty.    His  hon.  friend  had,  in 
the  course  of  .his  speech,  touched  upon 
some  points  which  were  of  great  import- 
ance, because  they  were  connected  with 
'  the  character  of   the  English  nation, 
which  he  (Mr.  S.)  wished  to  be  main- 
tained in  all  its  purity ;  be  alluded  to 
the  policy  of  the  wars  in  which  the  no- 
ble Marquess  had  beeu   so  eminently 
successM.    He  was  of  opiuiou,   that 
there  were  some  duties  which  were  para- 
mount to  onr  interests,  and  he  din  look 
with  a  little  jealousy  on  the  wars  which 
had  occurred  in  ludia.    When  be  had 
heard  bis  hon.  friend  defending  those 
wars,  he  could  not  help  thinking  **!  that 
extraordinary  man  from  whom  Europe 
had  been  liberated,  who  bad  defended 
bis  conquesu  almost  upon   the  same 
principle,  namely,  that  they  were  for 
the  aavantage  of  the  conquered.    But 
to  return  to  the  motion  which  had  been 
submitted  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  felt  with  regard  to  it  was 
this :  there  were  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  whom  they  (the  Court  of  Proprietors) 
reposed  their  confidence  for  iht  manage- 
Orifnf,  ffir^ld,  Vol,  1. 


ment  of  their  affairs.    It  was  new  to 
him,  thattliose  gentlemen  had  done  any 
thing  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  which 
the  Proprietors  had  shown  they  enter- 
tained of  them  by  ftelecting  them  to  fill 
their  situations ;  and  yet  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent, from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
that  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were 
the  best  judges  of  the  conduct  and  me- 
rits of  the  Marquees  of  Hastings,  did 
not  participate  in  the  sentiments  of  his 
hon.  friend,  because  he  was  informed, 
that  they  had  taken  the  question  into 
consideration,  and  had  determined  that 
it  was  neither  fit  nor  expedient  to  grant 
the  sum  of  5,0002.  a  year  to  the  noble 
Lord.     {Hear,  hear,)     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  knew  not  how  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  could  consistently  with 
common  sense  vote  for  the  motion.   His 
hon.  friend  had  said,  that  be  hoped  the 
Court  of  Directors  would,  if  they  op-, 
posed  the  motion,  state  their  reasons  for 
doing  so.   lliat  was  one  way  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  but  not  tlie  most  conve- 
nient.   It  appeared  to  him  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  managed  their  affiiirs  did 
not  concur  in  the  mgh  eulogiuros  which 
had  been  passed  upon  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings;    and    he  therefore   thought 
that,  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
any  proposition  for  granting  more.mooey 
to  his  Lordship,  some  gentleman  ought 
to  move  for  papers  which  would  eluci-- 
date  his   conduct,  and  show  the  Couit 
whether  his  hon.  friend  or  the  Court  of 
Directors  Were  right  in  the  opinion  which 
each  had  formed  of  the  noble  Marquess. 
{Hear.)    This  was  so  obviously  the  moat 
proper  mode  of  proceeding,  that  he  was 
surprised  nu  Proprietor  had  adopted  it. 
The  Court  of  Directors  must  have  in 
their  possession  every  document  neces- 
sary to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  A 
variety  of  stories  had  been  circulated 
respecting  the  noble.  Marquess ;  bat  be 
would  beg  distincdy  to  state,  that  he 
never  heard    one   which    reflected  on 
the  personal  character  of  his  Lordship. 
{Hear.)    But  he  was  desirous  that  somft 
circumstances,  w  hich  had  recently  reach- 
ed his  ear,    respecting  the  Hyderabad 
loan,  should  be  explained.  One  account 
represented  those  circumiilances  as  ex- 
tremely disgraceful  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
honourable    ai^d   well-informed   friend 
had  informed  him  that  the  whole  was 
an  error,  a  mere  delusion;  and  asserted, 
that  if  the  reports  which  were  in  circu- 
lation were  examined,  they  would  prove 
to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foun'iation. 
Thatmight  be  thecase;  buthetbooght 
that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  were  bouod 
in  duty  to  theftiselves^  aad  in  respect  to 
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the  Chalrmaii  i^d  tiiofe  who  lu^ted  with 
him,  to  reject  the  present  motion.  When 
he  looked  at  the  conduct  of  the  ^ntle- 
men  who  sat  behind  the  bar  for  some 
time  back,  he  could  not  help  feeliog^ 
.  that  they  differed  tn  toto  from  hie  hon. 
friend  on  the  subject  uuder  discussion. 
The  production  of  papers  would  enable 
the  Court  to  decide  which  party  was 
ri^.  If  nobody  were  disposeil  to  move 
tbr  the  production  of  the  papers,  he 
would  himself  do  so.  {Cries  of  «*  Move.*') 
The  hon.  Proprietor  said,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  the  Court  he 
would  move  as  an  amendment,  <*  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  Coifrt  all  such 
papers  and  documents  as  may  enable  the 
Court  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  any 
further  claim  which  the  Marquess  of 
Hastinfs  may  have  on  the  liberality  of 
the  East  India  Company."  {Apfflaute.) 

Mr.  PoYNDBR  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  after  conversing  with  a 
Proprietor  near  him,  said,  that  he  had 
bt^en  reminded  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  frequently  approved  of  the 
Marquess  of  Uastin|^'s  conduct,  and 
that  it  was  only  with  respect  to  some 
recent'  transactions  that  tney  could  be 
supposed  to  hold  a  diffei%nt  opinion 
from  that  which  they  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed. To  prevent  trouble  and  incon- 
renience,  therefore,  he  would  frame  his 
amendment  so  as  to  obtain  information 
only  upon  that  part  of  his  Lordship's 
conduct  re^pecting^  which  there  was  any 
^sputCk  The  hon.  Proprietor  then  with- 
drew bis  former  amendmeut,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  following  :—<<  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  Court  all  such 
papers  and  documents  respecting  the 
lean  by  the  house  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and 
Co.  of  Hyderabad,  to  bis  Highness  the 
Nizam,  as  may  enable  the  Court  to  de- 
cide upon  tha  merits  of  any  claim  which 
the  Marquess  of  Hastiug^s  may  have 
upon  the  further  liberality  of  the  Com- 
pany." 

Mr.  PovNDCR  Seconded  the  motion. 
Ha  was  of  opinion  that  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor who  had  introduced  the  question 
bad  made  out  ^nly  part  of  his  case.  Far 
would  ic  be  from  him  to  impute  to  the 
hon.  fent.  a  mtppreuio  veri,  which  logi- 
cians averred  to  trench  very  nearly  on 
tiM  9Hggett»fiUii;  but  still  he  could  not' 
help  tbinknig  that  the  hon.  Proprietor 
had  net  made  out  a  case  sufBclent  to 
justify  the  Court  in  adoptinr  the  pro- 
ceeding which  he  had  proposed.  He  could 
not  tbttt  his  eyes  against  the  fact,  that 
considerable  mflTerence  of  opinion  et- 
istad  b^iiod  the  bar  with  respect  to  the 
ifmfqtiess  of  Haatinp;  (^orr,^  and  It 


was  essential  to  the  ri^t  nindemtandivc 
of  the  case^  that  before  the  Court  9 
Proprietors  were  called'  upon  to  apt,' 
they  should  be  put  into  possession  of 
further  information  than  they  at  present 
possessed. 

The  CHAinMAN  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  at  that  moment,  lest  his  silence 
might  be  construed  into  a  want  of  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr:  Kinnaird)  who  had  expressed  his 
regret  for  what  he  had  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  calculated  to  be  personally  of- 
fensive to  those  within  the  bar.  The 
explanation  of  that  hon.  Propnetoi'  was 
such  as  naturally  resulted  fi*om  his  con- 
sidering, in  a  state  of  cool  reflection, 
what  had  passed,  and  was  only  what  he 
(the  Chairman)  expected  from  the  hon. 
Proprietor's  rauk  in  society.  He  was 
sure  that  nothing  said  by  that  hon.  Pro- 
prietor would  be  considered  as  meant  to 
be  disrespectful  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  his  over- zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  no- 
ble friend ;  and  there  he  begged  to  drop 
the  subject.  With  respect  to  his  own 
,  conduct  as  chairman  on  that  occasion, 
he  had  yet  to  learn  how  he  could  have 
done  either  more  or  less  than  he  had. 
Had  he  done  othermse,  he  should  have 
laid  the  Court  open  to  questions  of  every 
description,  ana  from  all  parties,  who, 
failing  in  obtaining  the  information  they 
sought,  might  allege  that  imputations 
had  been  unfairly  cast  upon  their  cha- 
racters J  vet  he  had  been  represented  as 
if  he  had  \vished  to  propagate  or  sanc- 
tion reports  injurious  to  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings.  (No,  no.)  He  regretted  that 
on  the  former  occasion  the  rallant  Ge- 
neral (Sir  J.  Doyle)  had  not  observed  ^e 
usual  courtesy  of  privateljr  communi- 
cating with  the  chA]r  previous  to  pro- 
pounding his  questions  in  open  court. 
He  certsSnIy  considered  the  (questions of 
the  gallant  General  as  a  continuation  of 
those  contained  in  th^  letter  of  his  gal- 
lant relative  ((Jolon^l  Doyle) ;  and  as  the 
Court  6f  Directors  had  deemed  it  inex- 
pedient to  give  an  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions, he  felt  himself  In  duty  bound,  as 
their  organ,  to  follow  their  exampfe  in 
respect  of  the  gallant  General's  ques- 
tions, {ffear,  hear.)  IT  It  was  thought 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  icted 
erroneously  In  declining  to  answer  those 
questions,  he  was  ready  to  take  his  fWr 
share  of  responsibility  in  having  voted 
for  that  resolution.  At  the  '\rorst  he 
was  but  guilty  of  an  error  of  Judgment^ 
but  he  was  convinced  that  no  other 
course  ought  to  have  been  followed*  or 
the  practice  would  be  endless,  and  oi^sC 
permcious  in  its  effect3» 

Mr.  Hvm  ym»  of  pfiirf<^  t^t  ^ 
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^otrrt  would  not  be  dealHigf  ftdfly  to- 
wards the  Marquess  of  Hasting^s,  if  they 
adopted  the  amendment.  If  any  in- 
quiry were  Decessary^  it  should  be  one 
which  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
noble  Marquess's  official  life,  and  not 
confined  to  one  |>articular  act.  Sup^ 
pose  the  UyderalMtd  papers  were  pro- 
duced, and  that  a  blot  should  be  dis- 
coivered  in  the  noble  Marquess's  cha- 
racter respecting  them,  (which,  bow*- 
erer^  .he  bad  not  auy  reason  to  imagine 
would  be  the  case,)  ought  the  Court  to 
confine  their  attention  to  that  blot 
alone  }  Ought  thc^  not,  on  the  con- 
iraiy,  to  consider  his  great  and  import- 
japt  general  services,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  they   would  not 

S»untervail  the  blot  and  wipe  it  away  ? 
e  trusted  his  hon.  friend  would  alter 
the  terms  of  his  motion,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend all  papers  calculated  to  eluci- 
liate  the  public  conduct  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings* 

Sir  J.  Doyle  thoaght  a  want  of  cour- 
tesy would  have  been  the  last  fault  with 
'whidi  he  would  have  been  charged.  He 
hAd  not  beett  aware  of  the  practice  to 
which  the  hon.  Chairman  had  alluded. 
If  he  had  known  one  mode  of  proceeding 
taore  tourteoua  th<ui  another,  he  would 
have  resorted  to  it,  In  order  to  obtain  an 
iuswer  to  the  questions  which  be  had 
prop(»ed  on  a  former  day.  The  Chair- 
knan  had  revised  (b  answer  the  questions 
'When  he  was  appealed  to  as  Chain^ui, 
-and  aft  an  individual  Director :  but  he 
<8ir  J.  D.)  thought  he  would  nave  hit 
-Mm,  when  be  a]>pealed  to  him  as  an 
-honest  man.  (fkarf)  With  respect  to 
4he  amrndment  which  had  been  pro- 
foaed,  he  iausit  Say,  that  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
leould  not  have  suggested  a  propositioa 
which  was  better  calculated  to  rivet  and 
'4ove<4ail  the  aspersions  which  had  beeu 
vast  upoki  that  nobleman's  character, 
ibau  that  which  had  been  adopted  by, 
pmrfailpft,  the  most  honest  tnan  in  the 
country,  fbr  such  he  believed  has  hon. 
^Hend  (Mr.  Smith)  to  be.  (Haur/)  His 
^hati,  friend  had  adverted  to  die  wars  in 
which  the  ftferquets  of  Hastings  had 
engaged.  Those  wars  were  not  only 
Ibffvea  upon  ^e  noble  Marquess,  but 
>irere  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Indian  empire.  Even  in  this 
«|e  tif  miracles,  not  h  greater  mirUde 
^wmld  be  reftrred  to  thaii  the  ettirpation 
•rftheVlftdarree^owiert  that  power  con- 
sisted of  40^000  banditti,  not  acthig 
'^e  regular  troops,  having  no  baggage 
Mtores,  locking  fbr  their  coUhmssa- 
tiat  ^  the  undefended  villages  of  tike 
mtlTCtj  ttid  itttkittg  iMr  pragms  by 


iapine,  rape,  and  murde¥.  [Hhr!)  fiat 
to  return  to  the  question,  at  present 
more  immediately  before  the  Court,  he, 
as  the  friend  of  tbcMarquess  of  Hasthigs, 
bbjected  to  the  production  of  any  particu- 
lar set  of  papers.  He  wishai  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Alt  whole  of  the  papers  con- 
hected  with  the  noble  Marquess's  admi- 
bistratton.  He  wanted  discussion  in 
bpen  day,  and  not  in  close  conclave. 
Ilfettr!)  If  any  persons  should  suppose 
tbat,  because  he  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment, the  friends  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  wished  to  have  a  single  docu- 
ment kept  back,  they  were  much  mis- 
taken. Let  the  Hyderabad  pa|>ers  be  in- 
cluded in  the  others.  He  wanted  <*  the 
^th,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
thetruth.**    {Hear!) 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  referred  to  some  de- 
tails, to  show  the  benefits  which  the  Com  - 
pany  had  derived  fh>m  the  hdministra- 
tlon  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.  In 
1813,  when  the  noble  Lord  went  out  to 
India,  so  low  was  their  credit,  that  their 
bonds  were  at  a  discount  of  12  per  cent. 
When  he  left  India,  they  bore  a  pre- 
tnium  of  14  and  16  per  cent.  {Hear! 
hear!)  In  1814,  <30th  of  Aptil),  hi  thelf 
treasuiT  thev  had  six  millions.  In  1822, 
when  the  Marquess  left  India,  thev  had 
12  millioDS—exaclly  double,  {hear.)  The 
average  of  the  20  years*  investments  be- 
4bre  toe  noble  Marquess  went  to  IncUa 
was  450,0002.7  on  his  return  it  Was 
1 ,300,0002.  This  improVemetot  had  been 
eflRected  not  I7  grinding  taxation,  for  the 
Marquess  of  ilastings  did  not  lay  on  a 
single  Impost,  but  by  eucouraglur  and 
protecting  the  industry  of  the'  iubabit- 
ants.  {Hearf)  He  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  calculated  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  consistency  to  the  vague  mmouri 
of  a  contemptible  newspaper. 
•  Mr.  J.  SMim  said  a  few  words  in  fus- 
tificafion  of  &e  course  of  proceeding 
which  he  had  adopted.  He  would  have 
acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  If 
his  own  brother  had  stood  in  the  sitUa- 
^on  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 

Mr.  ELPRiitsTONV  thought  ^at  all 
^tapers,  which  cotdd  throw  Hght  upon 
the  whole  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings* 
administration,  should  be  produced,  and 
hot  those  which  referred  to  the  Hydera- 
bad transaction  alone.  He  was  con* 
vinced  that  the  more  the  noble  Mar- 
'qnie£S's  character  was  made  the  subject 
t!f  examination  the  brighter  it  wocdd  ap- 
pear. As  they  were  aU  merchants  In 
that  Coiurt,  he  would  put  the  case  as  it 
«Jow  stood,  in  a  way  which  they  w^ould 
tmderstand.  There  was  half  a  mfUion 
standing  on  the  creditor  side  of  fhe 
ttoUfce  woid*!  atcouttty  uiut  it  nlisendde 
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shHliof  ontfaeollierside.  {HmrthBorl) 
lie  hoped  that  ihe  Court  would  insist 
on  the  production  of  the  whole  body  of 
papers. 

Mr.  iMPEYalso  desired  the  proJuction 
of  the  whole  of  the  papers.  Jt  had  been 
mentioned  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  refused  a  grant  of  5,000^.  a  year  to 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  if  that  were 
the  case^  how  could  the  Proprietors,  in 
fairness  to  the  Directors,  now  come  to 
any  decision  upon  the  subject  without 
referrioff  to  the  papers  on  which  the 
Court  of  Directors  came  to  tbeir  deci- 
sion ?  It  was  true  that  the  character  of 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings  stood  very 
hi|ph,  and  deserved  to  be  respected :  but 
this  Court  should  also  have  confiaeoce 
in  its  own  executive  body  j  {crin  rfheari 
hear  !  hear  /)  and  if  sucn  a  decision  had 
been  made  they  should  not  suppose  it 
had  been  made  lightly.  With  respect 
to  the  merits  of  the  traosaction,  which 
had  been  so  particularly  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  that  day,  he  was  quite  un- 
acquainted with  them.  He  had  merely 
beard  it  reported  that  tlie  Bengal  Go- 
vernment bad  eiven  iis  sanction  to  a 
loan  to  a  native  Prince  in  direct  violation 
t>f  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  P.  MooRB  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chairman  here  observed,  that  a 
motion  had  been  put  into  his  hand 
which  would  probably  conciliate  all  par- 
ties, if  the  hon.  P^prietor  (Mr.  J. 
Smith)  would  allow  it  to  oe  substituted 
for  his  amendment.  The  motion  to 
which  he  alluded  was  in  the  following 
terms :— • 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  the  Court, 
all  correspondence  and  other  documents 
to  be  found  in  the  public  records  of  this 
House,  which  regard  the  administration 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  and  ^vhich 
may  enable  the  Court  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  entertaining  the  question  of 
•uy  furtner grant  totbe  noble  Marquess." 
With  the  permission  of  Mr.  J.  Smithy 
the  amendment  submitted  by  that  hon. 
Proprietor  was  withdrawn,  aud  the  pro- 
position read  by  tlic  Chairman  hecame 
the  amendment  u|«on  which  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Pattison  said  a  few  words  in  sup- 
»port  of  the  amendment  as  it  now  stood. 
Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  shortly  replied. 
The  question  was  then  put  on    the 
amendment,  which  was  declared  to  be 
carried  by  a  show  of  hands  in  the  affir  • 
mative. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman^ 
It  was  ordered,  that  the  papers  to  belaid 
before  the  Court  be  priutedL 
The  Cvurt,  which  had  contiaued  tt" 


ceeding^  crowded  duriiig  the  di^ctissaoii^ 
then  adjourned* 

'  On  Friday,  March  5th,  1824,  a  special 
General  Court  was  held,  by  ad|oom- 
meat,  to  consider  the  motion  which  bad 
been  submitted  by  the  Hon.  D.  Konnaird 
respecting  Haileybury  College. 

INDIA   BONDS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  Court  having  been  read. 

General  Thornton  adverted  to  the 
high  premium  which  India  Bonds  at 
present  bore,  and  said  that  he  wished  to 
propose  a  question  on  the  subject. 

'fhe  Chairman  informed  the  gallant 
General  that  he  was  not  in  order  in 
proposing  such  a -question  at  that  time. 
The  proper  time  to  put  the  question 
to  the  Chair  would  be  on  the  motion 
for  adjourning  the  Court. 

General  Thornton  attempted  several 
times  to  address  the  Court,  but  was  as 
often  put  down  by  cries  of  ♦'  Order.'* 

HAILEYBURY   COLLBGB. 

The  Chairman  rose  to  resuBia  the 
debate  on  thb  subject,  and  proceeded 
to  state  his  reasons  for  intending  to  vote 
•  against  the  motion  before  the  Court.  He 
had  observed  that  none  of  the  gentlemen 
who  bad  taken  part  in  the  ddaat*,  had 
denied  that  generally  benefidal  efl^ects 
had  resulted  from  the  institution  of  the 
College.  An  persons  seemed  likewise 
to  concur  in  thmking  that  edueaiion 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  civil  funotieAa- 
ries  of  the  Company,  The  real  ouestioa, 
be  apprehended^  was  whether  iliat  cdu- 
^cation  should  be  .of  a  coUegiale  or  echo- 
Uatic  nature.  He  bad  original]^  viewed 
the  College  with  iv»  great  pceposseMraD, 
but  he  must  confess  tiiat  he  was  more 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  thstinstitotion 
,at  the  preeent  moment  than  M  any  for- 
mer period,  and  he  believed  that  if  it 
bad  not  been  ior  the  outcry  raised  on 
account  of  expulsions,  thenK»t«aa  whifh 
bud  been  submitted  would  never  have 
.lieen  propounded.  It  was  the  vahit  of 
the  appointments  in  India  which  induced 
such  an  outcry  to  be  raised  wbea  it  was 
found  necessar>'  to  resort  to  the  measnre 
•of  expulsion.  He  must  conleas  that 
when  he  considered  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  Indian  Govemmculy  he 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  individuals 
who  were  to  hold  offices  under  it  sko«ld 
be  subjected  to  a  test  of  general  go6d 
conduct,  as  well  as  of  mental  qnalillea- 
tions.  He  felt  con\ioced  that  the  leU 
of  good  conduct  could  not  be  obtainad 
.by  the  system  of, public  exaoiinatioB 
.proposed  by  tbc  hoo.  mover,  4iDd  diat 
WB0  a  powe(ii4  i^CMncDt^  ia  hk  ^* 
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Bion,  ag^ainst  the  motion.  With  respect 
to  the  exaininatioiis  which  took  place  at 
the  College,  be  mig^ht  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  he  bad  never  heard  it  even  whis- 
pered that  the  Professors  did  not  act 
with  strict  impartiality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  honours  to  the  students.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  College  as  it  at  present  stood, 
but  he  thought  that  it  ougnt  to  be  left  to 
the  executive  body  to  cure  its  defects. 
Above  all,  he  advised  the  Court  to  re- 
frain from  applying  to  Parliament  on 
the  subject.  What  did  the  hon.  mover 
propose  ? — ^To  abrogate  the  compulsory 
clause,  and  to  substitute  public  exami- 
nations  in  its  place.  It  was  veiy  im« 
probable,  however,  that  the  legislature 
would  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
mover.  They  wouhl  take  the  whole 
subject  into  consideration,  and  deal  with 
it  as  they  thought  proper.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  trusted  that  the  Court 
would  negative  the  hon.  mover's  pro- 
position, and  leave  the  College  to  the 
care  of  the  executive  body,  under  con- 
trol of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  the 
advice  of  the  reverend  visitors.  {Hear.^ 
Mr.  Elphinstonb  thought  as  highly 
of  education  as  any  gentleman  in  that 
Court,  l^it  he  also  thought  that  it  might 
be  obtained  just  as  well  in  any  other 
place  as  at  Haileybury  College.  He 
thought  that  the  Court,  by  agreeing  to 
the  motion,  would  not  do  away  with  the 
College,  but  would  raise  it.  That  insti- 
intiiin  possessed  capabilities,  talents, 
and  learning,  equal  to  any  object,  but 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
it  also  contained  many  defects.  Not  the 
least  of  these  defects  was  that  the  boys 
educated  there  were  leftfrom  one  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  tmtfl  the  next  day  en- 
tirely their  own  masters.  It  was  sup- 
pos«4  that  th^  would  go  to  their  rooms 
to  study,  but  he  had  not  forgotten  what 
his  habits  were  at  17  or  18  years  of  age, 
and  he  therefore  thought  it  was  more 
probable  that  they  would  spend  their 
time  in  amusements.  (Kfor.)  He  knew 
the.  time  when  the  bovs  used  to  come  up 
to  Luack>n  every  night,  aud  visit  all  the 
bad  booses.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Professors  to  prevent  such  occurrences. 
•r-l*here  was  ancither  circumstance  to 
whkh  he  felt  it  necessary  to  advert.  The 
system  ot  the  College  was  such  as  to 
make  the  students  believe  that  they  were 
horealter  to  become  very  ereat  men. — 
The  boys  encouraged  each  other  with 
the  idea  Aat  they  were  a  set  of  young 
stoiesmen.  (A  Umgh,)  These  hi^  no- 
tmns  led.  them  into  the  coiuaission  iof 
acte  of  extravagance  in  whicli  fligr  would 
i^totheni}8e>itv^iB4Q)ge4,  ^liefoii* 


sequeQce  was,  that  when  th,ey  arrlyfd 
in  India,  they  rushed  headlong  into  ex- 
pense, and  at  the  end  of  three  yean 
were  ruined.  The  expense  attendant 
upon  placing  a  boy  at  the  College  pre- 
vented many  persons  from  sending  their 
SODS  there  who  were  well  entitled  to  that 
privilege.  The  hon.  Director  concluded 
oy  declaring  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
motion,  for  the  reason  which  he  had  be- 
fore stated,  namely,  because  he  thought 
it  calculated  not  to  hurt  but  to  raise  tha 
College. 

Mr.  Daniel  wished  that  the  object  of 
the  motion  had  been  to  convert  the  Col- 
lege into  a  school :  as  it  was,  hoi^ever» 
he  would  give  it  his  most  cordial  sup- 
port, being  cqnvinced  that  if  it  were 
carried  it  would  be  productive  only  of 
benefit.  He  was  not  one  of  those  wl^o 
disapproved  of  the  protracted  discussion 
which  had  taken  nlace  on  the  subject, 
although  he  could  not  but  remember 
that  the  Court  bad  tried  their  hands  at 
amending  the  College,  with  very  little 
success.  That  he  thought  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  .independent  situationin 
which  the  Professors  were  placed.  The 
,  Professors  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  from  .the  Go- 
vernor General  downward,  who  were 
placed  .beyond  their  control.  The  Pro- 
fessors were  accountable  only  to  the 
College  Council,  which  was  composed 
of  themselves.  Such  a  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exist,  and  9B 
one  step  towards  its  removal  be  would 
vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Brown  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  done  wisely  iu 
divesting  themselves  of  the  immediate 
control  of  the  College,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  they  had  acted  quite  so  sagely 
in  conferring  that  power  on  the  College 
Council.  In  all  cases  of  disturbance, 
the  Professors  naturally  became  the  ac- 
cusers. It  would  naturally  be  asked, 
what  was  the  tribunal  before  which  the 
accusation  would  be  made  ?  It  was  the 
College  Council.  Thus  did  the  Profes- 
sors unite  in  their  own  persons  the 
functions  of  accusers,  judges  and  juiry, 
(Hear.)  In  every  well-defined  constitu- 
tion, those  im[>ortant  powers  were  kept 
separate  and  distinct ;  but  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  blended  them  together, 
and  vested  them  iu  the  same  hands.— 
When  the  Court  of  Directors  divested 
themselves  of  the  power  of  punishing 
the  students  in  cases  of  disturbance, 
they  ought  to  have  devised  the  means 
bf  securing  to' them  aTaiir  iiiquiry,  and 
an  impartial  sentence.  Ife^jEpuhiontobk 
place  under  those  6ircui]i^stances,''no 
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The  boD.  Aopri«tor  then  luhrtrted  to 
1^4^  fltalote  of  t61«otioii,  which  he  dia«- 
t^BCtttiied  OS  dis^ceful  to  the  statute 
Iftook  of  the  CoUeg^e }  though  he  woftid 
not  go  so  fhr  as  to  MIT  ^at  It  was  a4is- 

trace  to  those  who  placed  it  there.  He 
dieted  that  the  genttemen  who  framed 
the  lawti  of  the  College  had  acted  with 
the  purest  motives ;  hut  the  result  t>roved 
that  they  had  not  aeted  wisely.  The 
hiimane  maxim  of  BngUsh  juritpni- 
debce,  that  it  was  better  nitietyHiliift 

Siilty  persons  should  escape  rather  than 
at  one  innocent  person  should  suffer, 
Was  reversed  by  the  statute  in  questioiii 
which  was  framed  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  better  f6r  the  ninety-nine  who 
Were  innocent  to  be  declared  giiilty>  ra>- 
^er  than  that  the  one  who  was  goUty 
ihonid  be  ac^idtted.  {Hmt,)  He  feared 
that  there  must  be  something  veiy  wrotir 
in  an  institution  which  required  soch 
extraordiiiary  powers  to  be  vested  In  the 
managers  of  it.  He  was  nbi  disposed  to 
go  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  pre- 
sent feeling  with  regard  to  the  mono- 
polies and  restrictions  of  all  kinds.— 
Til  laugh,)  If  he  couM  get  an  assurance 
ffom  the  Court  of  Directors  that  the 
statute  cf  <:election  should  be  erased,  he 
would  be  satisfied ;  but  if  be  understood 
that  »o  alteration  was  to  be  made  in  re- 
gard  to  the  t>resent  management  of  the 
College,  he  would  vole  for  the  motion. 
Mr.  MACAtTLKT  had  not  heard  very 
distinctly  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Director 
(Mr.  Elphinstone),  but  he  had  odder- 
stood  mm  to  say  that  some  defects  ex- 
isted in  the  CoUege  system.  He  (Mr. 
Macauley)  would  admit  that  it  was  so ; 
|)nt  sorely  the  Court  of  DIrecton  were 
perfectly  competent  to  cure  ibose  defhcta 
Without  iu  being  necessary  that  the 
College  should  be  brought,  as  it  were, 
to  the  bar  of  public  opiuion.  ■  He  depre- 
cated the  idea  of  canyhig  so  ddreate 
a  question  before  Parliament.  In  his 
opinion,  the  most  proper  coufte  that 
could  have  been  taken  on  the  suMect. 
wotdd  have  been  to  have  submitted 
a  motion  for  Inquiry,  instead  of  such 
a  motion  as  the  hon.  mover  had  brougtit 
forward.  Hie  members  of  the  Oonrt 
required  that  their  minds  should  be 
better  informed,  on  a  variety  of  points, 
before  they  could  come  to  a  right  de- 
cision on  the  subject  of  the  College. 
He  would  feel  it  necessary  to  vote  in  tke 
negative  of  the  motion,  if  it  were  only 
for  this  reason,  that  the  Conrt  was  in 
DossesBion  of  no  information  respecting 
file  College,  eicept  what  had  fallen  from 
gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  debate ; 
and  If  they  Were  to  form  an  opinion  on 
ihat,  they  would  d090  on  fhctB  wliicli 


perfectly  oontradlctory,  and  coMd 
notco-esist.  An  hon.  Dfredor  who  spoke 
on  a  former  day  (Mr.  Bebb)  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  proceedings  at 
the  CoUege  were  of  so  peTnlcioas  a  na- 
ture, that  the  institution  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  exist  any  longer.  I  f  such 
were  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Director, 
it  was  really  unaccountable  that  he  had 
not,  in  his  place  in  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, brought  forward  a  motk>n  for  the 
repeal  of  the  statutes  which  he  ob- 
jected to.  Almost  every  person  who  had 
spoken  in  the  course  or  the  debate  in 
snpport  of  the  motkm,  proposed  a  diffe- 
rent remedy  for  vHiat  he  considered  the 
defects  of  the  College.  The  Court  ought 
td  iiesitate  to  adopt  a  motion  when  they 
found  that  the  supporters  of  it  differed 
so  widely  amongst  themselves  as  to  the 
i«me(fytobeaM>liedtoit.  If  the  Court 
were  to  carry  the  subject  before  Parlia- 
ment, they  wotdd  be  asked  wbat  system 
they  proposed  to  substitute  for  that  now 
^sting.  and  the  answer  must  be,  that 
they  rMily  did  not  know.  He  considered 
it  indispensably  necessary  that  the  Com- 
pany snould  have  a  certificate  of  the 
moral  excdience  of  those  intfividuids 
Who  were  to  be  appointed  to  fill  import- 
ant  offices  in  India.  In  private  mt,  a 
tfenttemaa  would  i^pt  tidte  n  person  into 
his  serviee,  in  the  meanest  capacity, 
Without  evidence  of  his  moral  qualltihs. 
Snrely  then  it  eould  not  be  consMered 
a  lMirdshi{»  that  the  same  pledge  of  se- 
curity was  required  flrom  persons  wlio 
were  to  discharge  great  and  Important 
duties.  Witii  respect  to  expulsion,  oi 
Which  »o  much  bad  been  said,  he  most 
observe  that  the  nower  of  ^exnulsion  was 
possessed  by  aU  public  scnools,  and 
itt  exercise  always  entaOed  IndmVe- 
nient  consequences  on  those  who  were 
the  objects  of  it.  For  instance,  if  an 
individual  were  expdled  from  one  of  the 
Universities,  he  was  precluded  firom 
obtaining  many  offices  in  ^be  state  which 
were  open  on^  to  those  who  had  pas- 
sed their  terms  at  ^e  Unlvetaltgr.  Fi- 
nally, being  of  opinion  that  the  care  of 
the  College  eould  not  be  kft  hi  heifxt 
hands  than  those  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, he  would  vote  against  the  motion. 
Mr.  Pattisok  was  willing,  on  tiie  one 
hand,  to  admit  that  estraordinarT  be- 
nefits had  resulted  to  the  civil  service  of 
India,  from  the  institotton  of  tbt  Col- 
lege, whilst  OB  tiie  other  he  was  dlsposiMl 
tb  ackiiowledge  that  preatdisqrders  and 
inconveniences  bad  arisen  from  the 
9une  cause.  Before  tbe  Act  of  IVlia- 
meat  passed^  which  made  tlie  having 
ptBsed  four  terms  at  Haileybury  CoHege 
a  necessaiy  qtrtdificaliOQ  fortlie  situation 
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q£  a  wriUrthi^,  he  hud  propose49  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  ind&vidiiaU 
should  he  admitted  at  candidate*  for 
eppointmeDts  in  the  civil  service,  who 
had  not  been  educated  at  the  CoUege  ; 
that,  in  short,  the  door  should  be  thrown 
open  for  the  adwissien  of  merit  from 
wnatever  source  it  miffht  proceed.  He 
divided  the  Court  of  Directors  on  that, 
question,  and  the  bod^  of  the  Court 
came  to  a  decision  against  his  proposi* 
tion.  The  question  was  finallj  settled 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  His  opinions 
upon  that  point  had  subsequently  on- 
dergone  a  material  chanre.  It  was  an 
incontestable  fact,  that  tne  civil  service 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
mauy  eminent  men  who  had  been 
sent  from  the  College.  The  lubiect  of 
the  discipliue  of  the  College  had  been 
fully  and  deliberately  considered  ia  the 
Court  of  Directors  last  year,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  arrive  at  a  sati&fnc^ 
toty  conclusion.  The  Professors  were 
rererred  to  on  that  occasion,  ^ut  great 
diificulcy  was  experienced  in  treatiug 
with  them,  because  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  institutiou  should  be  entirely 
collegiate^  whilst  the  Court  of  Directors 
wished  that  something  mic[ht  be  intro^ 
duced  which  was  not  collegiate.  In  his 
qpiuioD,  some  of  the  evils  which  were 
made  the  sujbject  of  complaint  were  at-' 
tributable  to  the  situation  of  the  College. 
In  CDDSvquence  of  its  being  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  common,  no  opportunity 
was  afforded  t9  the  studeuis  of  amusing 
themselves  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
It  comld  not  be  expected  that  young 
meu  whose  collegiate  duties  were  over 
l^  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  would  retire 
to  their  rooms,  night  arter  night,  and 
apply  themselves  to  gratuitous  study,-— 
The  Court  of  Directors  therefore  sug^ 
gested,  that  some  hours  In  the  eveniog^ 
mi^ht  be  devoted,  to  lectures  in  NatunU^ 
Philosophy,  or  any  other  snh^ept  which 
did  not  form  part  of  the  College  system  of 
education.  Thi0,  hewever.  was  pppoead 
hy  fhe  professors,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  anti  -collegiate.  Upon  the  whole  he; 
thought  the  Court  nughl  not  to  entertain 
the  motion.  The  Chairman  had  declared 
that  the  College  was  at  present  in  a 
%urishing  state ;  ^hat  every  thing  jiras 
going  on  well.  Would  it  be  right  to 
disturb  this  state  of  ^nge?  Might  ne$ 
the  Court  hope  that  witii  regioii  to  the. 
College  the  evU  day  had  passed  never 
to  return  ?  It  wouM  be  much  wiser  to 
leaine  the  queation  in  the'  hands  of  the. 
Qourt  of  directors,  who  were  acqaatnted 
^M  sK^ry  part  of  it,  than  to  Send  it  to 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  CodSmaDS^ 
who  could  Imm  «|HUiir  A»  aHollfie 


subject,  H#  would  gife  %  pMcf >  m 
the  part  of  himself  and  his.hrotber 
Directors,  that  if  any  ineonveniencef 
should  arain  arise  out  of  the  College 
system,  they  would  pot  their  shouldeff 
to  the  wheel  and  endeavour  to  rectil^ 
them. 

Colonel BAiLtia  said  that  the  opinion 
which  he  entertained  was  adverse  to  the 
proposition  \yhich  had  beeu  submitted 
to  toe  Court,  and  it  was  also  at  varianea 
with  the  opinion  which  he  had  conaci^ 
entiously  entertained  during  a  large  part 
of  his  life.  When  he  was  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Fort  William,  he  thought 
that  a  system  of  tuition  aiW  probation 
would  be  likely  to  be  attended  witb 
happier  results,  if  it  were  conducted 
under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Government.  Subsequent  obserra* 
tion,  however,  had  produced  a  change 
of  opinion,  wad  he  now  thought  tiiae  a 
consideraUe  portion  of  the  period  of 
probation  for  the  civil  sendee  would  be 
passed  with  much  greater  advantage  m 
Haileybury  College  than  in  India.  Ifo 
differed  with  the  hon.  mover  both  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  College  had 
been  founded,  and  as  to  its  practical  re« 
suits.  The  hon.  gentleesan  had  said 
that  the  College  was  given  as  a  boon  to 
the  pupils  and  their  parents.  He  (Col., 
BaUlie)  thought  that  it  was  more  peo^r 
perly  given  as  a  boon  to  the  millions  of 
the  Company's  suhjects  iaindia.  (Hstar.) 
—The  institution  of.  the  Colkge  had 
created  a  new  era  in<  the  history  of  the 
Company.  He  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  system  of  public  or  vn»  osm  eaaf^ 
minationf  psoposed/by  the  hua.mevev^ 
because  it  would  furnish  only  a  test  of 
menial  qualifications,  and  not  of  moral 
ftineei.  The  Collage  systam,  which  had 
been  the  snb|act  or  so  much  oompiaiaty 
was  aonsidered  hrksome  only  by  the 
idle,  the  immoral,  and  the  inoapaUe  ( 
it  did  not  affect  the  industrious,  and  tha 
Tirtueus.  (Hew.)  Too  highly-eobHited 
a  p&oture  had  been  drawn  of  the  ii^uH« 
one  conseouences  which  resulted  from 
•xpttiaion  nrom  the  College.  Those  in-* 
dividuals  whose  conduct  tendered  it 
neeessary  to  remove  them  from  the  fai* 
stittttion,  were,  it  was  true,  debarred 
from  entering  into  the  civil  service,  bttt 
aU  the  Ubeial  professions  in  Bn^and 
were  open  to  ihem,  and  even  the  army 
in  India.  The  College  at  Haileybury 
doubtless  had  defects  whdoh  were  coo^ 
mon  to  every  instimtion  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  remedy  for  many  of  thes* 
defects  was  hi  the  hands  ef  the  eaeoutive 
body,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  re^ 
me^  would  be  applied.  It  was  in  tlw 
poaier  of  theCouitoTDiNitoci  Wie*' 
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waore  atty  ci  the  6b|ectionable  statutes. 
Bdievhur  that  no  benefit  could,  and  that 
much  erll  might  arise  from  bring^n; 
^e  question  under  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature,  he  would  vote  against 
the  motion.  (Hmt.) 

General  Thornton  found  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  last 
addressed  the  Court,  a  suiHicicnt  reason 
for  agreeing  to  the  motion.  That  hon. 
gentienmn  said  ^at  the  Court  of  Direc- 
iors  possessed  the  power  of  remedying 
tiie  deflects  of  the  College,  and  yet  he 
admitted  that  those  defects  were  still 
•nifertd  to  esdst ;  thus  proving  that  the 
Directors  were  either  incompetent  or 
imwUlinr  to  discharge  their  duty.  He 
would .  therefore  vote  for  the  motion. 

The  Dbputt  C&airman  said  that  he 
regretted  as  much  as  any  man  the  im- 
perfections of  the  institution,  but  he 
would  not  therefore  consent  to  under- 
initie  and  destroy  it,  which  would  be  (he 
ciliBCt  of  the  motion.  Much  sympathy 
had  been  expressed  far  the  disappointed 
feelings  of  students  and  parents;  but 
the  Court  ought  not  to  suffer  their  feel- 
ings to  get'  the  better  of  their  judgment. 
They  were  bound  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion not  to  individuals  but  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  service  generally.  In  con- 
clusion, he  thought  that  after  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Chfldrman,  that  the  College 
was  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  would  be 
most  inexpedient  to  malce  any  applica- 
tion to  Paniament  on  the  subject. 

Sir  GaoRGK  Robinson  said,  that 
the  most  important  point  for  considera- 
tion was,  the  disappointment  which  pa-' 
rents  experienced  at  the  expulsion  of 
their  sons.  He  had  a  son  wlio  had  just 
passed  through  the  College,  and  be  must 
say  that  during  his  probation  he  passed 
many  an  anxious  hour.  He  feared  that 
he  jnight,  by  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stakicey  be  involved  in  a  ttw,  which  woidd 
lead. to  his  expulsion.  He  wished  that 
expulsion  should  be.  resorted  to  only  in 
cases  of  moral  turpitude.  He  knew  that 
it  was  necessary  fo  reMrt  to  some  pu- 
nifl[hmeitt  to  .keep  young  men  in  subor- 
dination,  and  he  ivould  suggest  thai  the 
Firof^pssors  should  be  invested  with  the 
pow.er  of  ruKtcatisn  in  aU  cases  of  insub- 
CNT^ination  and'  idleness,  to  be  used  as 
<rften  as  it  should  be  found  necessary. 
N<^^y  could  hold  in  gteater  detesta- 
tion than  he  did  the  odious  statute  of 'se- 
lection. When  it  was  proporcd  he  did 
every,  thing,  in  his  power  to  prevent  it 
firom  being  adopted.  He  regi«tted  very 
much  the  expulsions  which  had  taken 
plaice  on  account  of  the  last  disturbance 
at  the  College.  The  hon.  Director  con  - 
dttd€4  by  ngrlttg,  that  be  oeuld  not  vote 


for  the  motion,  although  he  Wai  of  opi- 
nion that  many  improvements  were 
required  in  the  College  system. 

The  hon.  D.  Kinnaird  replied  at  sojne 
length  to  the  arguments  which  had  been 
advanced  against  the  motion,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  observations  demanded 
that  the  sense  of  the  Court  on  the  ques- 
tion should  be  taken  bv  ballot. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Wednesday/ 
the  .^Ist  of  March,  for  the  ballot. 

The  Court  then  ai^oumed. 

Wednesday,  March  24.— This  day  a 
Quarterly  General  Court  was  held  at  the 
East  Incfta  House,  when  the  Chairman 
laid  before  the  Court  the  usual  papers 
relating  to  the  allowances,  compensa- 
tions, superannuations,  &c.  granted  un- 
der the  hye-laws. 

THR  MARQC7ES8  OF  HASTINGS. 

The  question  of  adjournment  having 
been  put  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  D.  Kinnaird  rose,  and  asked 
whether  any  progress  had  been  made  ini 
the  selection  of  the  papers  relative  lo 
the  administration  or  the  Marquess  of 
Hasting  in  India,  and  whether  an  ex- 
potS.  which  had  been  drawu  up  by  the 
noble  Lord  himself,  was  to  be  included' 
in  those  papers. 

Tlie  Chairman  replied,  that  the  se- 
lection of  the  papers  had  begun,  that 
they  would  compnse  the  nposi  alluded 
to  bv  the  hon.  Proprietor,  together  with 
all  documents  relative  to  the  loan  to  the 
Nizam,  and  &e  Nepaul  and  Pindarree 

wars.  INDIA  BONDS. 

The  question  of  atiyoumment  being 
again  put, 

General  Thornton  wished  t^  propose 
a  resolution  recommending  to  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  to  take  into  immediate 
consideration  the  propriety  of  reducing 
the  present  annual  interest  of  3Jr  per 
cent,  on  India  bonds ;  but  the  Chair- 
man having  informed  him  that  it  was 
irregular  to  propose  such  a  motion  with- 
out previous  notice,  the  gallant  General 
said  be  would  bring  it  forward  at  a  fu- 
ture Court. 

HAILfeTBtntr  COLLBOB. 

Mr.  D.  Kinnaird  inquired  what  pro- 
ceedings the  Court  of  Directors  intended 
to  adopt  in  the  event  of  there  being  a 
majority  in  favour  of  hh  motion  re- 
specting Haifeybury  College,  which  he 
expected  ?    {A  Umifh.) 

The  Chaivman  replied,  that  if  that 
should  unfortunately  be  the  case,  it 
would  be  the  doty  of  the  Camt  of  Di- 
rectors to  tnme  a  petition  to  Parliament 
to  give  effect  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors. 

Tlie  Court  thM  a<it}ounied* 
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New  South  Shithmdj^AnexctWeii^  map 
of  this  ^roupe  of  islands,  has  been  lately 
published  by  Laurie,  ^bich  alio  com- 
prises the  recent  discoveries  of  Captain 
Powell,  of  the  sloop  Dore.  South  Shet- 
land was  first  discovered  in  1819,  and  is 
composed  of  numerous  islands  situated 
between  the  sixW-first  and  sixty-  third 
def^rees  of  south  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  fifty-third  degree  of  west  lon- 
gitude, to  the  sixty-fourth.  From  the 
examination  of  these  islands  by  Captain 
Powell^  which  took  place'  in  1821  and 
1822,  It  appears  that  the  general  de- 
scription previously  given  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  nature  of  the  country  is 
correct,  but  that  the  graphical  configu- 
ration was  laid  down  in  a  very  erroneous 
manner.  This  he  has  rectified  by  de- 
tidled  observations;  and  has  added  to 
our  information  with  respect  to  the  na« 
vigation  of  these  dreary  seas  by  the  dis- 
covery, of  a  new  ^roupe^  which  has  been 
designated  by  his  name.  Powell's  is- 
lancU  are  situated  between  the  sixtieth 
and  sixty-first  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
and  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-seventh 
of  west  longitude.  The  principal  of  them 
is  named  Coronation  island,  as  being 
the  first  land  discovered  since  the  coro- 
nation of  his  present  Majesty,  having 
been  seen  on  the  6th  of  December,  1821. 
Several  other  islands  and  numerous 
rocks,  which  exist  to  the  east  of  Coro- 
nation island,  have  been  denominated 
Laurie's  Land; 

Fur  Trads  ieiih  C%tfia.*-In  the  year 
1B16,  a  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  M.  fial- 
goerie,  jiu.,  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  freighting  her,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  with  sea^otter 
skins,  which  he  proposed  to  exchange  in 
China,  for  the  merchandise  of  that 
country.  This  vessel,  the  Bordelais, 
sailed  from  Bordeaux  on  the  IM  of  Oc- 
tober, in  that  vear,  with  a  crtw  of  thirty- 
fonr  moi,  under  the  cooummd  of  M.  de 
Roquefenillft^  and  »flv«d,  after  a  very 
<Usagteeftble  voysge,  at  the  spot  where 
it  was  expected  that  the  furs  would  be 
'  plentiful,  but  it  wiis  only  by  great  exer- 
'  lions  that  they  wer^  enabled  to  procure 
*  a  veiy  small  number  of  them.  M.  de 
Roquefeuille  observes  that  the  produc- 
tiveness of  this  trade  goes  on  succes- 
sivdy  diminishing.  In  the  four,  years 
from  1804  to  1807  inclusive,  be  states 
that  the  Americans  imported  into  China 
59,346  of  these  skins  ;  in  the  fonr  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  quantity  was  dimi- 
nished to  47,9.62 ;  and  since  that  time 

Orieta,IhraldfVcl,U 


the  yearly  importation  has  not  exceeded 
from  3,000  to  4,800.  In  China,  the  Bor- 
delais found  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  the  competition  between 
which  had  occasioned  a  cousideradle  fall 
in  the  value  of  imported  articles,  while 
it  had  exhausted  the  supply,  or  greatly 
increased  the  pHce  of  the  products  of 
the  country.  Tea  was  very  scarce,  and 
excessively  dear;  silks,  tortoise-shell, 
mud  rhubarb,  werecoinpletely  exhausted ; 
and  they  were  compelled  to  take  in  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  cargo.  The  Bordelais  re- 
turned to  Bordeaux  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1819,  aftfer  an  absence  of  thirty- 
seven  months  and  two  da^.  M.  de  Ro- 
quefeuille has  lately  published  a  journal 
of  bis  vovage  in  the  Annales  Maritiities^ 
from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  are 
extractal. 

Ancient  inhdbitants  of  Egypt, — In  a  letter 
of  the  celebrated  linguist,  Klaproth,  to 
M.  Champollion  the  younger,  so  distin- 
guished for  his  discoveries  in  hierogly- 
phic writing,  on  the  affinity  of  the  Cop- 
tic with  the  languages  of  the  north  of 
Asia^  and  of  the  north-east  of  Europe, 
we  meet  with  the  following  observations, 
which  appear  l^j  lliiuw  a  new  light  on 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  E^'pt,  in  its 
most  distinguished  epoch.  **  After 
havin£^  sought  in  vain  for  any  connexion 
.between  the  Coptic  and  the  latiguag^e  of 
the  Berbers,  or  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Atlas,  I  imagined  that  I  per- 
ceived an  aflTmity  between  many  Egyp- 
tian words  and  those  of  the  idioms  of 
the  north  of  Asia,  aud  of  the  north-east 

•  of  Europe.  Slruckwith  this  resemblance, 
I  scrupulovtsly  compared  with  these 
idioms,  aboiit  three  hundred  Coptic 
words,  signifying  the  most  common  ob* 
jects  of  nature.  To  my  great  astonish- 
ment 1  discovered  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  in  the  languages  of  the  Ori- 
ental Fins,  as  the  Wotiaks,  the  Permi- 

"  ans  and  Zyriaines,  the  Mordouines  and 
Mokchas,  the  Ostiaks,  aud  particularly 
the  Tchereniisses  aud  Tchouwaches,  all 

■  of  whom  inhabit  between  the  Wolga 
and  the  Oby.  Other  Coptic  words  re- 
semble those  of  the  language  of  the 
Samoiedes  of  Siberia,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Caucasus,  and  of  the  people  of  nor- 
thern Europe.  The  resemblances  be- 
tween the  Coptic  and  the  dialects  of 
southern  Asia  are  less  frequent.  These 
results  appear  to  point  out  that  soma 
doubts  may  be  entertafned  of  the  African 
origin  of  the  Egyptians }  since  it  Ascertain 
4R 
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that  ibe  Ctvgldc  words  which  are  neither 
Semitic  nor  Greek,  most  be  regarded  as 
the  renains  of  the  ancient  language  of 
the  people,  with  whose  civiJisation  we 
become  acquainted  onlv  through  the 
medium  of  the  gigantic  monuments 
which  reveal  to  us  its  past  existence, 
and  of  the  wrecks  of  mummies  vvhlch 
are  employed  to  cook  the  food  of  the 
Bedouin." 

Ccmddenee  Uhotin  tlf  Mytiuitoev  cf  the 
Bmdoa,  attd  that  cf  th$  North  if  Europi.-^ 
In  the  M^moires  de  VAcadS^mie  Royale 
de  Stockholm,  for  1822,  is  a  paper  b]|r 
M.  S.  A.  Cronstrand,  entitled  "  An  At- 
tempt  to  explain  the  four  Ares  of  the 
World,  as  admitted  by  the  Hindoos." 
The  number  432,000,  by  which  the 
Hindoos  designate  the  duration  ef  the 
fourth  Aftf  or  Youg  of  the  world,  is  also 
met  with,  according  to  Bailey  yanoong 
Qie  Chaldeans  and  Chinese.  The  au- 
thor of  this  paper,  among  other  subjects 
of  which  he  treats,  notices  a  passage  of 
the  .<<  £dda,"  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  Walhall  has  540  gates,  from  each 
of  which  proceed  800  einUriars,  It  had 
already  been  observed  by  M.  Lefren 
that  these  two  numbers  multiplied  toge- 
gether  also  make  432,000,  and  M.  Cron- 
strand endeavours  to  investigate  what 
could  have  given  rise  to  so  singular  a 
comcidence. 

ArMm  Cnnt, — ^The  second  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts  of  Courland,  published  at 
Mittau,  in  1822,  contains  a  eurious  pa- 
per on  the  subject  of  the  coins  of  Chotf- 
roSs,  and  of  the  first  Arabian  Caliphs ; 
and  another  paper,  accompanied  by  a 
lithographic  plate,  on  the  coins  of  the 
Caliphs  and  samonides  found  in  Cour- 
land,  from  the  communications  of  MM. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  de  Fraehn. 

Cardinal  j^r/a.— The  Venetian  tra- 
.  Tellers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  who  penetrated  into  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  earth,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Discoveries  of 
Columbus,  andof  Vasco  de  Gama,  were 
nearly  buried  in  oblivion,  wheu  tne  pa- 
triotic zeal  of  this  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  Sacred  CoUeye,  rescued 
them  from  their  impending  fate.  A  ^^' 
tire  of  Venice  himself^  he  devoted  seve- 
ral vears  to  the  study  of  the  monuments 
of  their  discoveries}  the  result  of  which 
he  published  in  two  volumes,  4to.  under 
the  title  of  **  Dissertations  on  Marco 
polo,  and  other  Venetian  Travellers." 
The  first  of  these  embraces  the  celebiia- 
ted  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  first  Eu- 
ropean who  entered  into  an  extensive 
detail  on  the  Vast  regions  of  central  and 
eastexnAaia,  s6  imptffbctly  kooimio 


the  ancients ;  and  who  by  his  discotery 
of  China,  and  indication  of  Japan,  in- 
spired Columbus  with  the  glorious  idea 
of  ^Ung  towards  the  west.  -  The  erlti- 
cal  obiiervations  of  Zurla  throw  much 
light  on  'the  obscure  passages  of  this 
narrative;  and  are  accompanied  with 
scientific  notes  from  the  pen  of  tlossi  on 
the  subjects  of  natural  history. 

The  voyages  of  the  Zenis  in  the  nor- 
thern part  uf  the  Atlantic  Ocean  present 
an  object  of  inquiry  equally  difficult  and 
curious.  They  prove  that  these  hardv 
navigators  had  visited  Newfoundland, 
and  collectci  much  information  with 
regard  to  other  portions  of  America,  a 
hundred  years  before  Columbus;  tiad 
we  collect  from  them' that  the  Scandi- 
navian nations  continued,  in  1380,  the 
communications  which  they  had  opened 
with  the  ne^  world  between  the  yeacs 
980  and  1000. 

Intrusted  foi*  several  years  w(^  the 
maoagement  of  the  College  of  the  Pro- 
jpaganda.  Cardinal  Zurla  has  continnefl 
to  direct  his  attention  to  these  subjects, 
which,  while  especiallv  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion,  are  also  subservient  to 
those  of  civuiaation  and  of  science.  A 
«  Discourse  on  the  Advantages  which 
the  Sciences,  and  particularly  Geogra- 
phy, have  derived  from  the  Christian 
Heligion,"  appeared  froin  his  pen  in 
1822;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
will  still  continue  to  advance  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  important  science  which 
ne  has  hitherto  so  sedulously  cultivated. 

Pcpulathm  tf  tdsmurtK. — M.  Gaimard 
has  given  the  folfowlng  summary  of  the 
population  of  the  Islands  subject  ta  Ring 
Vequitip,  who  resides  at  Lamurzec,ooe 
of  the  Carolines.  The  information  is 
derived  from  the  Governor  of  the  Mari- 
anne Islands,  to  whom  it  was  cutnmu- 
nlcated  m  Mai'ch,  1818,  by  theTam>>r 
Capiaps,  one  of  the  best  pilots  of  the 
Carolines,  who  had  frequently  visited 
.  the  several  islands.  Lamurzec,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  King,  nearly  2000  souls ; 
Eiato,  residence  ofthe  second  person  in 
the  tcingdom,  1200 ;  Ulor,  1^ :  TudUaS, 
100;  FaUU,  130;  Puc,  iTO;  GuUma- 
zao,  225 ;  Ulatah,  2,  (engaged  in  col- 
lectiog  cocoa-nuts) ;  Car,  15 ;  Paliptl, 
25  I  Ulimarai,  more  than  500 ;  Falalap, 
250  ;  SoDm),  70 ;  Palio,  120 ;  Raor,  110  f 
Mariog,  90 ;  Fagunlap,  upwards  of  M  ; 
Fallugla,  50;  Lasagay,  24;  Falhakp, 
d6;  Jairadies^O;  Fanarizahiy,  32. 
Total,  5,459.  The  names  of  this  islands 
^  are  written  according  to  the  Spanish 
pronunciation,  as  .registered  by  we  Go- 
vernment. 

Statistict  cf  llaft&i^.— The  fottolHi^ 
'  is  an  abstract  ^(th^  tabkipaUMMHl  ^9 
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M.  SMopmrd  4i  Sainte-CrQW.  Tbe 
furflBLce  of  d)#  island  cpnuios  67,513 
parrii,  of  which  43.748  are  uncultivated^ 
or  in  savaunfis  and  wood.  Its  populatioQ 
is98^9»  vi».  free  whites,  9^807;  free 
men  of  colour,  11,073}  ai}d  slaves, 
f  7,339.  The  numher  of  mules  is  6,906, 
pd  of  oxen  aud  cows,  12,083.— Tbe 
island  is  divided  into  four  arrondistemenUf 
ti^  of  Port  Royal,  of  tbe  Marine,  of  La 
Tnnit<§,  and  of  St.  Pierre.  Its  princi^ 
productions  art  the  sujpir-cane,  which 
pccunies  12^57  earr4ti  tbe  coffee-tree, 
2,815 :  tbe  coooa-tree,  412 ;  the  cottpn- 
tree,  330 ;  and  ve^ftables,  Sic.  7,451. 
The  whole  extent  of  cultivated  land  is 
23,765  c«nr6s.  The  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane employs  30,806  slaves*  and  forms 
371  plantations,  on  which  are  reckoned 
178  water  mills,  199  machine  mills,  20 
windmills,  and  10  steam-eneioe  mills. 
They  yield  annually  53,059  hofsbeads 
of  8U|par,  of  tbe  we%bt  of  1000  pounds 
e«cb,  and  2,699,588  jalloiu  of  syrup. 
The  profiuce  in  fx>fee  (s  M70,075 
pounds;  in  cocoa,  449,492;  and  in  cot* 
ton,  62.694^-Tbe  taxes,  which  are  im- 
posed oy  on  ordonnance  ot  the  Gover- 
nor, produce  a  revenue  of  3,373,289 
franct,  and  the  annual  dotation  of  tbe 
puitropolis  is  1,300,000 ;  forminf  a  total 
revenue  of  4,673,289  francs,  Th^  ex- 
penditure is  4^98,287,  making  an  ex* 
cts4  of  mceipt  ampuntiiw  to  174,000 
Jftotet, 

Importation  ^  thg  CaeUmf  Goat  ifUo 
^^ensf.— -Nine  of  tbese  animals,  of  the 
Tbibet  race,  comprehending  one  male> 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Marseilles  on  tbe 
Ipth  of  October  last,  by  tbe  brig  Ippo- 
piS^p  from  Tagaurok,  which  they  left 
fo  the  preceding  July.  One  female  bad 
perished  during  tbe  voyage;  and  tbe 
remainder  were  sent  to  tbe  laaaretto  oo 
tbeir  arrival,  to  perform  quarantine. 
>f.  Ternaux,  to  mrbom  liiese  anin^ 
9ere  jconsigned,  expects  shortly  to  re^ 
ceiye  o^berf  ffom  tbe  >am«  district.  . 
JOofs  ^Atiaj^Tht  Nova  AcUPhysico^ 
limco  Acad.  Nat,  Cur.  Mrt  2,  coatainp  - 
^  impt^rtant  paper  o^  the  natural  his- 
toqr  of  the  Isatis,  th«  jackall  of  the  Cau^ 
casus,  and  tbe  Corsac,  by  Dr.  Tilesius ; 
u»  which  the  author  enterf  at  considerr 
aUeWocUi  into  m  inquiry  as  to  tbedi^ 
£erent  namts  by  wbirb  these  «miniAl« 
•acf  designated  among  the  numerous 
tribes  which  inhabit  3iberi»  and  the 
shores  of  ^be  CaspitiK;  Ifito  the  oovn- 
tries  which  tbey  frequent ;  the  nmnnar 
of  hunting  them ;  the  Tarialions  of  their 
te;  the  trtde  which  is  cimed  on  Cor 
Ibis  vtiole ;  and  the  manners  which  ase 
peeulii^  fto  each  of  them.  The  boUneas, 
npfucitx,  myisnMmng  of  Ifaoisiti*  Iht- 


nish  matter  for  amcb  intereiting  nnd 
novel  detail :  and  Dr.  TOesius  agms  in 
ojpinion  with  Vallas  and  Guldenstadt, 
inat  tbe  jackall  of  the  Caucasus  is  the 
original  stock  from  which  are  derived 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  domestic 
dog. 

ffew  RoptiUs.'^'We  perceive  that  MAf. 
ff^oy  end  Gaimard,  naturalists  to  tbe 
expedition  under  Captain  Freycinet| 
continue  to  present  occasional  notlce$ 
of  their  cpllections  to  tbe  public.  A 
paper  containing  a  description  of  a  new 
spedes  of  tortoise  from  California,  and 
of  three  new  species  of  snakes  from  New 
Soutb  Wales,  was  read  at  a  recent  meet* 
ing  of  the  Society  of  Natural  llistoiy  at 
Paris. 

Cryptogama  of  Java, — A  paper  by  C.  F. 
Blume,  and  the  celebrated  cryptogamist 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  entitled, '  Pugiltus 
Plantarum  Javanicarum,'  is  contained  in 
the  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Leap,  Carul.  Nat. 
Cur.  xi.;  in  wbich  descriptions  and 
6fures  are  given  of  twenty-eight  species 
of  cryptogama,  collected  on  tbe  moun- 
tains of  Salah  and  of  Gedee,  in  the  island 
of  Java.  Tbese  mountains  are  elevated 
nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  There  exists  a  con- 
siderable analogy  between  tbe  ferns  of 
Java  and  those  or  the  islands  of  South* 
em  Africa;  the  mosses  and  bepaticse, 
with  tbe  exception  of  a  iew  which  nre 
common  to  almost  every  country,  are 
peculiar  to  tbe  island  ;  while  the  Uchens 
are  the  same  as  those  found  in  most 
other  psgrts  of  the  world,  an  occurrence 
wbich  has  been  frequently  observed  in 
countries  diffisring  considerably  in  lati- 
tude. 

Bp»xio^Ciyfa».— We  have  lately  seen  a 
copy  of  the  Brst  part  of  a  Scientific  Car 
talogue  of  tbe  Plants  of  Ceylon,  printed 
in  the  island,  and  which  embraces  a  va^ 
riety  of  nieful  information.  The  plant* 
are  arranged  under  tbe  JLinnean  cjassef 
and  orders ;  and,  in  addition  to  tbe  ge- 
neric and  specific  name  of  each  inltatin, 
the  native  |^^me  is  civen  in  separate  co- 
iu^ms  in  the  Cingalese  and  in  the  Ro^ 
jnan  characters ;  wbiln  another  column 
Indicates  tbe  habitats  of  most  of  the 
spedes  and  varieties.  Of  the  Or^^unio^ 
or  rice  plant,  the  amazing  numlier  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  named  varieties  aie 
enumerated,  to  each  of  which  the  Cin- 
galese denomination  if  aff  xed. 

Flat  PsocA  of  Cftoi^— Tbe  last  part  of 
the  Tmnsactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  contains  a  Notice  Inr  the  f^tOH- 
dent  on  tbe  svlject  of  this  shrub,  iriiich 
Wfii  insporfted  from  China  by  the  Soeietjr 
in  tbe  year  1820.  It  appears  to  poMeae 
ti^  Ifiov^f^  of  Slowing  ind  tor^rios 
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irMb  muck  mors  tipldity  than  any  odier 
beadi;  In  1821  it  flowerU  in  the  numth 
6f  January  in  a  f^en-faouse,  the  wrn<- 
dows  of  which  were  left  open ;  and  in 
1822  it  a^ain' flowered  in  the  winter  be* 
fbre  the  frames  we^e  fixed.  On  the  3d 
of  January,  when  the  Notice  was  writ- 
ten, th^  peaches  bad  already  acquired 
llle  site  of  peas,  with  no  greater  heat 
than  was  absolutely  necessarr  to  pre^ 
sertethem  from  the  Arost-  This  shmb' 
hli«  also  the  peculiarity  of  preserring  its 
oldfotti^e  in  all  its  f^hness  undl  the 
new  has  made  its  appearance.  The  ob- 
servationt  of  the  Prasident  are  confirmed 
by  those  of  Mr.  Wilbraham  in  a  subse^ 
^uent  part  of  ^e  volume. 


iTMsrvBRon  ^  atmu  otmtnnjwr  viiMia.** 
The  humidity  of  the  climate  of  China  is 
so  (^preat  as  to  destroy  the  seeds  before 
they  arrive  at-maturity,  consetpien^* 
the  Chinese  are  in  a  f^reat  measure  de- 
pendent on  the  importation  of  seeds 
from  England  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  even  tbese  are  frequently  da- 
maged in  the  passage  by  the  eflects  of 
tbe  fogs.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
Mr.  Liringstone  proposes  to  dry  the  seeds 
intended  for  this  desthiation  by  oieans  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  announces  tiiat  he 
has  himsdf  made  use  of  Leslie's  appa* 
ratus  for  this  purpose  with  complete 
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*  Ausmtn  Voyage  tf  Dboavety  in  the  SmctiU 
em  Pdar  Sni«.-^JM.  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt has  transmitted  to  the  N&uvelie$ 
AitiitUit  dnVoffagee  an  abstract  of' the 
resuHs  of  this  expedition,  communicated 
by  M.  Sinionoff,  who  accompanied-  it  in 
the  capacity  of  ash'onomer.  it  consisted 
bf  two  ves^ls,  tbe  WosU^  and  the  Mtmi, 
miller  the  command  of  Captaius  BeQiug- 
Inuisen  and  Laznrew,  and  sailed  from 
Crou^tadt  6n  tlie  3d  of  July,  1819.  After 
touching  at  Copenhagen,  Portsmouth, 
add  Rid  de  Jatieiro,  they  proceeded  to 
the  South  Polar  Seas,  and  oo  tbe  14th  of 
I>ecember  found  lliemselves  in  the  5^ 
degree  of  latitude,  and  perceived  land 
tx>V^ired  with  snow.  On  the  following 
day  they  appmached  Xing  George's 
island,  the'  north-east  coasts  of  which 
'^wwe  ^sulrrfyed  by  Cook  5  they  spent  two 
daytt  io  suryeylnf  the  seo^-west  coasts. 
On  the  17th  they  passed  Clarlce^ft  Rock, 
'Steering  towaMs  Sandwich  Land,  ^  and 
on  th^  2?d  discovered  ar  Uew  bl]uid,  to 
i^ich  Capt  B.  gave  the  mme  of  the 
Miu*que8B  of-  Traverse,  t^  Russian  Mi- 
leister  of  Marine. '  This  island,  tbe  po- 
rtion of  which  iS'not  preciiely  marked 
'by- '  Mv *Simohoff,  is  'surmounted  by  a 
burning  volcanic  peak,  which  they  fts- 
-cended-;  but  as- tbe  expedition  was  de- 
stitute of  naturalists,  those  who  had  en- 
gaged to' accompany  It  not  bavinjp^  Join- 
•ed  at  the  appointed  time,  no  particular 
-^observations  -vlFere  made  concerning  it. 
<On;the  27fh  they  passed  the  Isles  de  la 
-Bencofftre  at  the  dlvtanee  of  30  miles, 
and  on  the  29th  readied  the  island  call- 
ed by  C(!iok  Sandwich  Land,  on  the  sup- 
position that  Capes  Saunders,  Montague, 
and  Bristol  were  the  pomts  of  a  land  of 
coo^ideraUe  eietent.  This  idea  proves 
to  be  erroneous ;— tbe  Russians  sailed 
•nmnd  them,  surveyed  tfaem  careftOly* 
and  ascertcOned  that  tb^  IM-Wtodt  of 


small  compass,  covered  by  perpetual 
snow  and  buried  hi  eternal  fogs,  destitute 
even  of  moss,  the  last  remnant  of  vera* 
tation  which  shows  itself  at  Kmg 
George's  Island.  The  sea  now  began 
to  be  filled  with  floating  See,  and  the 
walruss  aiid  tbe  penguin  showed  tbem- 
ftelves  in  great  numbers. 

On  the  4th  of  January^  1820,  the  ex- 
pedition, after  reaching  lat.  60  deg.  30 
min.  left  Sandwich  Land  and  sailed  easC- 
wtfrd,  at  first  following  Ae  paraflei  of 
59  decrees,  but  afterwards  graduaify 
stretching,  in  an  oblique  line,  to  <S 
deg.  30  mio.,  where  their  further  pro- 
i^ess  aouthwstrds  was  arrested  by  a  bar- 
rier of  eternal  ice.  While  navigating 
these  frigb^' sens,  they  were  more 
than  once  on  the  poUiC  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  among^  the  floatinr  masses  of 
ice ;  and  although  it  was  the  summer 
season  In  that  bemispbere^tliey  suffered 
dreadfully  from  tbe  snow  and  the  builii- 
dity  of  tbe  utmospbere.  Tbe  most  vio- 
lent tempests  did  not  oecur  tOl  aftnr  tbe 
7tb  of  March,  and  tbe  period  during 
which  Um  icebergs  weremost  numeiuus 
was  between  the  3d  and  7tb  of  that 
month,  showing  tiiat  in  those  high  lati- 
tudes the  approach  of  tbe  equinoK  is  ac- 
companied, as  among  us,  by  ^gtux  com- 
motions in  the  air  und  water.  They 
Were  often*  delighted  by  tbe  appeaiUBCe 
of  the  aurora  australis,  which  seemed 
confttdmly  to  comefifbm  ^e  Pole,  and 
not  from  all  points  of  the  horison,  as 
Capt. -Parry  has  observed  in  the  corre- 
speoding  nor^em  latitddes. 

On  the  5th  of  March  tbe  two  ships 
parted  company,  in  order  to  nrooeedby 
different  routes' to  Port '  Jaocson,  tbe 
WrfA  tkklng  its  course  in  a  lower  lad- 
tudeibiintbe  ir4««^  Thair  eauneeiay 
to  the  s6Uth'of '  ScaMMcb  Land,  of  Cir- 
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Land;  ftndthefltttiliitiicHlieroriheiii 
mat  even  wiA  an  islet  in  their  way,  ii 
almost  demonstrative  that  there  extsta 
in  those  seas  no  land  of  any  considerable 
extent.  On  the  30^  of  March  the  fFtM« 
l0fc  anchored  in  Port  Jackson,  and  was 
Joined  seven  days  afterwards  by  the 
Mimu  On  the  8th  of  May  they  quitted 
NewHoUand,  for  the  purpose  of  visitinc 
the  various  ^^opes  of  islands  scattered 
over  the  Australasian  Seas.  A  less  de- 
cree of  interest  attaches  to  thit  portion 
of  the  Narrative.  Seventeen  new  islands 
were  discovered ;  that  of  Ono»  near  the 
Friendly  groupe,  has  peaoeable  inbabi<« 
tants,  who  possess  lar^  boats  with 
Sails  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Archipelago  ot  Alexander 
the  First,  near  the  dangerous  Archi' 
pelagoof  Bougainville,  are  described  at 
tak  entirely  savage  and  inhospitable  race« 
The  expecyttoii  returned  to  Port  Jack- 
son on  the  8lh  of  September.  During 
bis  residence  at  that  idace,  and  also  on 
bis  vo}rage  between  the  Tropics^  M.  de 
SimoBoff  made  numerous  astronomical 
observations  on  the  Southern  (:elestial 
Hemisphere  ;  he  also  asserts, from  daily 
observation  of  the  barometer,  that  the 
mercury  in  that  instrument  experiences, 
between  the  Tropics^  a  periodteal  ele- 
vatlsn  and  depression,  oecurring  twice 
in  the  tweniy-lbur  hours,  reaching  its 
magimum  of  height  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing and  nine  in  the  evenmg,  and  falling 
to  its  mimnmm  at  three  in  the  moruiog 
'»nd  three  in  the  aHemooii^ 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  expeditkm 
again  quitted  Port  Jackson,  to  pursue 
their  researches  in  the  Polar  Seas.  On 
reaching  Macquarrie  Island,  they  saw 
many  fingtish  whalers,  hunting  the  sea^ 
^lq>hants  and  seals,  which  areextrtmehr 
numcreus  on  its  coasts.  •  Here  they  felt 
isr  tfie  first  time  the  shook  of  a  sub- 
mitf*itie  ecrthquake,  whichwas  very  vio- 
ient.  The  whaless  had  noticed  thtee 
dnring  the  night,  and,  according  to 
their  aooount,  an  earthquake  is  ezpe- 
Tiansoed  in  those  seas  every  month.  On 
kttvinf  Macquarrie  Island,  they,  began 
the  circomnavigation  of  the  Pole,  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  approach  it  as 
much  as  possible  ;  eoceonly  they  reach- 
ed 70  deg.,  but  thev  often  sailed  ou  the 
paraltolof69deg.30min.  On  the  11th 
-of  Januarji,  1831,  they  at  length  disco- 
vered an  island  surroimded  with  ice,  to 
whiob  they  gave  the  name  of  Peter  the 
First.  It  is  situated  in  6i^deg.  30  min. 
«outh  laAitnde,  and  in  91  deg.  west  lon- 
fitnda  of  Greenwich^  being  the  same 
mnridiaii  as  the  OallapaoDS  Islaiuis.  On 
^e  17th,  still  sailing  un^the  same  pa- 
nUili  ibcy  diaootend  a  cD»it  wviroaed 


with  ice,  the  Old  of  whkh  they  did  not 
disthsctly  see :  they  named  it  Coast  of 
Alexander  the  First,  and  sailed  akmg  it 
firom  the  73d  to  the  74th  degree  of  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  but  they 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  oif 
no  great  extent.  These  two  discoveries 
are  highly  interesting,  as  beine  the* 
tiearest  points  of  land  to  the  Sou£  Pote 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  $  ucless, 
indeed,  the  vague  rumour  of  land  die* 
covered  by  an  American  whaler  in  lati- 
tude 72  deg.  should  receive  confirma- 
tion. 

They  next  proceeded  to  tiieNew  Shet- 
land Ifiland^i  which  they  survey^  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  They  increased 
the  number  of  these  islands  by  six, 
making  the  total  number  of  new  islands 
discovered  by  the  expedition  amount  to 
thirty.  While  to  the  south  of  several  of 
these  islands,  which  are  smaller,  and 
especially  narrower  than  they  were  sun>> 
poiBcd  to  be  from  the  account  of  Mr. 
iVm.  Smith,  they  distinctly  observed 
English  and  American  whalers  at  an^- 
^K>r  to  the  north  of  them*  Leaving 
these  islands,  tb^  pursued  their  course 
to  New  Georgia,  whence  they  had 
eailed  in  1819,  and  thus  completed  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  Globe  within 
the- Southern  I^rigtd  Zone.  From  this 
{dace  thev  returned  to  Europe,  aJMl^ 
aft«r  touching  by  the  way  at  Rso  de  Jn- 
•neiro  and  Lisbon,  arrived  at  Cronstadt 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1821,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  2  years  and  21  days,  during 
which  time  onJ^  3  persons  out  of  2m 
"died.  A  complete  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  or  the  Expedition  is  now 
preparing  for  publication,  by  command 
of  the  EuEiperor.* 

The  Kbtg'  «/  Jva  «md  the  CaUuiim 
JourmaL — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
-King  of  Ava  is  anxious  to  understand 
•the  contenu  of  theCalcutta  newspapers ; 
and  the  Calcutta  Journal,  we  imder- 
stand,  is  regularly  taken  up  to  Ava  to  be 
translated  to  him  ;  but  the  translators, 
it  is  said,  very  courteously  suppress  anv 
passage  that  they  suppose  nught  be  .of- 
fensive to  the  <*  gokien  ear«."  But, 
notwithstanding  this  timidity  of  the  in- 
.terpreters,  the  ^tors  of  our  papers  here, 
.when  communicating  any  fact  that  may 
reflect  on  the  King  of  Ava,  or  on  the 
Birman  Government,  should  be  some- 
what guarded;. as  by  any  reference  to 
the  informant,  they  may  endanger  even 
.his  life,  should  he  ever  return  to  Pegu, 
and  the. circumstance  be  made  known 
to  the  Viceroy,  who  has  the  power  of 

•TUs  n  tlM  cocMtftiai  sUadsd  to  m  fi«e 
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Wt  iBd  dMt)i  without  raftfeoc^  to  tU 
Khig.— .B^^oi  Uwriaru. 

Detth^  Mr.  Bpw**,  ths  Afrum  Tn^ 
f^Uir.p-'Our  reader*  will  bo  sonr  to  learn 
that  tlie  anterprisiof  traveller,  Mr.  Bow- 
dieh,  bat  latelv  died  in  Africa,  wbiU 
o»faged  in  expiorin;  the  interior  of  that 
country.  Hie  bad  been  employed  in  sur- 
▼cyinf^  tbt  river  Gambia;  and  after  ex- 
foeingr  himtelf  to  the  heat  of  the  tun 
Snrinc  tiie  day,  he  became  eacettivelj 
chilled  by  the  land  breeset  hi  tlie  even- 
ini^,  whiltt  making;  attrooomical  obser- 
vations, and  caught  the  fever  of  thf 
4:ountry.  Hit  youth  and  temperate  ha- 
hijtt  were  to  much  in  hit  favour,  that  he 
revived  |wo  or  three  times  in  asur- 
vrmug  manner ;  but  bit  eiL^eme  impa- 
|ienct»  under  the  interruption  of  bit  pur* 
auiu^  conttantiy  threw  him  back  aiptio, 
»nd  li^eiHPired  after  fTMttuffeqn|  on  thf 
10th /an.&victim  to  the  causa  of  Afirican 
diaoovery.  He  waa  bom  in  June  17^^ 
at  Bristol,  Jrbera  hit  Caiher  w^  a  con<! 
aidarabl^  manufartuyer.  At  a  \m  early 
«fe,  bovever,  h^  conceived  a  &taste 
te  lradc»  mmI  thiouf  h  the  influence  of 
Aralation»  obtained  an  app<Hotment  at 
writer  in  ^hatervice  of  the  African  Com- 
Mny,ontbaGoldCoaat.  Hearrivadat 
Cape  Coatt  CaaUe  in  1816,  and  was 
ahortly  afterwards  joinad  by  bit  wife.  It 
Mng  deterMined  to  tend  •»  cmbatty 
into  the  iatarior  kfegdom  of  Athantect 
ifr.  Bowdicfa  was  cboaen  to  conduct  it| 
•ttl  to  hit  credit  the  mistion  wat  tuc- 
•attf^  in  all  its  objects.  Returning  to 
Bngland  in  order  to  lav  before  the  pub- 
lic the  retnlt  of  his  labours,  Mr.  Bow- 
didi  exposed  the  abuses  of  the  African 
Company,  and,  hi  consequence,  became 
obnoxious  to  various  persons  in  power. 
Maetini^  with  no  adequate  encouraf^e- 
nent  in  hit  own  country^  Mr.  Bowdich 
went  over  to  France,  in  order  to  avail 
Idmtel^  of  thote  helpt  to  tciencc,  which* 
thanks  le  Napoleon,  abound  in  Paris* 
Hit  reception  by  the  French  aooam  waa 
iatterin|^"*-very  different  from  what  it 
had  been  in  England.  A  pfiblic  ^logn 
wat  pronouncad  on  him  at  a  meeting  of 
tlM  four  Academift  of  the  inttitute,  and 
an  advantapout  appointflMOt  offered 
him  by  tha  French  Government  i  which, 
aalt  it  moat  unacrountably  rapwatantad, 
ha  though  thimteif  t»»  amct  m  Mm^ihmm 
'^  "(  ha  departed  fhMB 
by  hit  wife  and 
t,  in  order  to  praaacale  Ma 
diaooveries  in  the  intaekroSP  Africa  {  bwt 
Aa  firtt  inteUlgance  vaceiv«d  of  Mr« 
Bowdic^  it,  that  lie  fell  a  martyr  to  tha 
loirit  of  eniejpri&e.  He  has  lef^  an  ami- 
able widow  with  three  cbiUren  totally 


unpiwidad  lor.  She  aecoMpaiued  him 
^Africa, and  cntend with  the  utmost 
veal  and  enthusiatm  into  all  hit  viewt 
find  purtuitt:  which  the  wat  emi- 
nently qualified  to  promote  l>y  her  fine 
talents  at  an  artitt,  and  her  extensive 
knowledge  of  natural  hittory.  Mr.  Bow- 
dich wat  well  known  to  the  public  by 
hit  interetting  account  of  the  mistion  to 
Athantae,  and  bv  several  other  publica- 
tions. He  had  devoted  himself  during 
the  inUrval  between  bis  two  journeys  to 
Africa,  to  a  most  laborious  course  of 
preparatoiy  studies  in  natural  history, 
geolocy,  and  astronomy;  and  his  death 
mav  be  regarded  as  a  lost  to  hit  country^ 
and  to  mankind. 

Portrmt  of  thg  Abb6  DuboU^Vfe  have 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  subscribers  to 
the  portrait  of  die  Abb^  Dubob,  that  ^e 
picture  has  been  delivered  to  the  Iau^ 
rary  Society  by  the  venerable  artist  who 
was  engaged  in  its  execution.  It  is  a 
s^ted  and  faithful  likeness,  and  ex- 
hibits the  powers  of  the  painter  unim- 
paired—the original  chalk  ttudv  of  the 
bead,  and  a  small  full  length  sketch  of 
the  Abb^,  havioe  the  same  back  ground 
at  the  portrait,  nave  alto  been  tenjt  to 
theSooetybyMr.  Hkkev.  These  wfll 
be  trantmitted  to  England,  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in  order  that 
an  engraving  may  eventually  be  made 
from  Uiem,  either  at  a  tingle  print,  or  aa 
a  frontitpiece  to  a  tecond  niitioB  (thould 
one  be  published)  of  the  Abba's  work  oo 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inha- 
Mfants  of  Southern  India*  In  either 
case,  it  will  be  made  a  condstaon  with 
the  engraver,  that  one  copy  of  the  print 
be  delurered  to  each  tubacriber^  It  will, 
we  are  attured,  afford  tatitfaction  to  all 
who  have  ao  Mberally  patronixed  thia 
subtcription  to  hear,  that  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  payment  for  the  pic- 
ture, k  1750  rupees.— JCodruf  G^f,  Gas, 

Sir  George  Staunton  hat  pretented  Hat 
Royal  Atiatie  Society  with  2000  vohimct 
hi  Chfaiete,  and  bade  adien  to  all  fait 
lucubratkms  in  that  unproductive  lan- 
guage, after  having  studied  it  h  /m^ 
and  ^ven  in  £ngli»  ntentem,  animum, 
coMiUom,  tentcntiamqua  dviiatit,  quit  ' 
omnia  po^a  cat  in  lejribua. — Ldi.  Gum, 

Mr.  Manning,  and  Mr.  Price  the  tdfr 
taught  Pertian  scholar,  are  fottowing 
Sir  George^t  example,  and  kairiag  the 
Aeld  to  Metart.  Morriton  and  Daiit,  tim 
great  and  indeftrlagahle  aporttmoi  em 
tliat  ground*— f dlmi. 

Mr.  Morriflon  hat  )utt  anfvad  tw 
London;  rich,  no  doubt.  In  Chin^ 
literature ;  and  aocompnUlIki  by  a  nadve 
in  bit  Bervice»*-fdmi> 
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EASt  ttfblKS— CftlNA— Aim  NEW 
BOLLARD. 

bengal. — After  a  loDff  interval,  w6 
have  at  lenglh  received  au  abundant 
supply  of  intelligence  from  Ben^,  botli 
of  a  political  and  commercial  descrip- 
tion, extending^  from  the  1st  Auj^t  to 
tbe  20tb  October,  1823.  The  ^eat  dif- 
ficulty under  wBicb  we  labour,  is  that 
of  arrani^ng^  and  coudensing  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  tfaiat  no  remarkable  fact 
may  be  omitted,  and  yet  that  the  whole 
be  brouffht  within  the  compass  of  tha( 
space  to  which  this  department  of  our 
labours  is  necessarily  restricted.  We 
shall  do  our  best  to  combine  these  ob- 
jects, anU4we  trust,  to  the  reader's  satis- 
faction. 

Fettered  as  the  Press  of  India  now  is, 
we  can  expect  to  find  but  little  of  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  papers  of  that  coun- 
try, except  the  mere  narration  of  such 
events  as  may  be  mentioned  without 
lear  of  offending  the  Government,  and 
such  comments  as  may  contain  only 

£  raise  of  men  in  power.  It  is  to  private 
titers  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  ac- 
curate and  impartial  accounts  of  the 
real  state  of  things,  and  the  true  tone 
of  feeling  in  our  distant  possessions  in 
the  East;  ^e  shall  therefor^  avail 
ourselves  ol  the  information  whicn 
mav  reach  us  through  those  channels, 
without,  betraybg.  the  writers,  as  we 
know  too  well,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that  no  roan  could  be 
known  to  .the  Government  of  India  as 
the  author  of  any  letter  questioning  the 
propriety^  of  any  act  they  might  choose 
to  commit,  without  risking  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life,  and  not  only  being  de- 
prived of  his  just  claims  on  their  ser- 
vice, but  perhaps  banished  from  the 
country,  and  all  the  hopes  that  it 
afforded  him  of  provision  for  his  age. 
We  shall  never  betriky  the  confidence 
reposed  in  us«  however,  so  that  our 
Indian  GorrespondenU  may  rest  assured 
of  their  safety  in  our  hands ;  but  we 
shall  take  the  necessary  precaution  to 
be  famished  with  incontestible  prools 
of  the  accnraey  of  whatever  we  maer 
publish,  without  subjecting  them  tp 
ai^y  respotisihility  on  that  accovpl.  W^e. 
proceed  therefore  to  our  $ask« 

One  of  th«  earliest  letters  tecetred 
sinee.oar  last,  dated  Aagu9t  17,  1823, 
from  ose  of  the  stations  in  BengM  (we 
do  not  think  it  Beoessary  to  $talo  whieh 
lMKtb«Mk>wiDipasifrapk.  . 


Yea  Will  tean^ly  haw  Inded  io  fsmftm^ 
t»v«  Mil,  hefer^  yoa  beer,  m4  all  Biiflaad 
hears,  of  tiM  boaoara  paid  te  jcmt  penecatoe 
te  this  Maotry.— To  have  aHowed  Mr^  Adan 
4aietly«ad  aitently  to  dtsMod  freai  his^len^ 
porary  tlovation,  was  aa  eflfort  tu  beyond.  tb« 
degroo  of  vlrtao  that  it  extant  ia  Caleatta< 
Not  only  do  the  Britiih  iubabltaats  resolve  to 
place  his  pietare  in  the  town  hall)  bat  Merars* 
F— ,  T— ,  P— ,  Md  8—,  men  who  are  known  td 
an  India  ae  among  yonr  profeeeed  friends,  as  ad- 
vocates of  a  Free  Press  and  of  Coloniaation,  me^ 
toO)  as  independent  of  the  govmiment  as  aea 
tmti  bo  nndet  the  present  system  of  things,  ara 
leaders  in  this  transaction  !—adtboagh  tbef 
have  each  of  fbem,  pnbHely  as  well  os  prt* 
vat^  expressed  their  disapprobaHon  af  th« 
princtpal,  if  aot  the  only  fbatoro  whieb  dla- 
tffignislled  Mr.  Adam's  brief  adminittralieai 
iMnely,  hit  flnvHsirats  hostility  to  the  press  f 
and  the  temtt  glvea  by  him  tv  eraiy  BagUsb« 
mm  In  India,  when  ho  deolarad  them  anitla 
be  trasied  wtth  the  liberty  ef  apaoib  aa4 
wrttibgf  Which  every  -fitlMr  iaheritt  by  rlfbt 
of  bit  Mrtb  U-If  Is  la  vala  thai  tho  fnmmtn 
«f  this  work  assert  thai  tt  it  a  tribateWtlM 
^«a«e  TktttM  of  Hm  tele  0#mor<OeneiiAk 
and  that  tbeyd*  not  by  thiaaet  esprett  aiiy 
opinica  of  hit  ffuMe  eoniatt.  Ibey  tbtat^ 
selves  kaow  (bat  this  it  iUse.  Many mmi  bar* 
^tled  lBdi%  Ma  BMimbota  of  ommoiH  wheat 
private  vhtaet  weto  andoobtedly  of  a  mmdk 
higher  cast  than  thoto  of- Mr.  Adam :  yet  aa 
one  ever  thenght  of  totiaS  a  pablio  pietve  te 
commcBiorate  the  excetleneejof  their  domettie 
eharaetera.  Bat,  if  proof  wero  tvantiDg.  to  re- 
Alto  to  abtnrd  a  pretention,  it  it  to  be  ibaad 
in  the  wordt  of  Bir.  Feigatton,the  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  who,  ia  hit  speech  at  the  town 
haU  on  that  occasion  (Aoi(  9)  said  that  *<  Mff 
Adam  had  fatiiUed  bo&  lis  public  and  his  pri- 
vate dnties,  to  Ae  admiratioo  of  the  Indian 
PaMic,  fa  the  inost  excellent,  npright,  hoaouro 
able  and  nnatsmatag  manner;'*— that  *'htt 
tterTfaig]Mi/l«  worth  enlitiod  Mm  to  the  highr 
oet  «oiistderatioli  la  the  power  of  the  meeting 
t9  bestow  f*-*mtA  that,  *^  for  fait  own  part,  he 
ftrmly  believed  that  Brititb  India  owed  the 
najet  pan  « f  its  pmeat  pronperf  ty  to  tho  ae* 
detras  esertteilt,  the  indetitigabte  attention  te 
•daty,  and  Im  etrfet  hrtegtify  wbteb  had  dlitiR* 
gaithed  Mr.-  Adam  in  the  tt^oatfoa  of  the 
vitiobt  atdfttpontlble  sttaaAont  wMbh  be  bad 
Med:''  with moeh  more lotha  ataM.fmrpoeec 
Yelthft  wry  Mr.  Pmgottun,  who  could  stand 
vpia  the  tKO  of  a  pnMie  assembly,  and  asteat 
wHh  ottblatUag  front,  ibeie  notoctonsty  aama^ 
.rICed  enlflglmns^  It  known  to  aH  India,  as  the 
^depfeeator,  the  opposer,  and  tho  sworn  and 
dtvetoAeaemy  of  that  Ccnsocthip  of  the  Fret% 
of  which  Mr.  Adam  was  the  greatett  frieadj 
both  before  and  ^alter  ho  exercised  its  odiooi 
iotieswMiUs  ewabaad.«-llut  xwj  tfr.Fer. 
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tndktk  and  Cotonkd  IniMigence. 


gtmaa  U  kaawn  to  all  India,  at  the  hondred- 
tiiiMt  aYoirtd  advoeata  of  the  Freedooi  of  tlie 
Free*  which  Mr.  Adaai  hated  to  intenaely,  that 
BOthiag  voald  tatiffj  Imbi  b«t  its  eatife 
aaaihllatioii  t^aod,  man  thaa  all,  this  aatte 
Mr*  FeiftiiMOB  was  the  eeaasel  retaiaed  hy 
yea  to  prooue  the  aeeeeiary  eridence  for  the 
yroeeeation  oC  Mr.  Adaai  in  Easlaad,  and  is 
nnderitaod  by  OTery  one  here  to  hare  pledged 
himself  to  do  his  ntmost  to  obtain  redress  for  an 
act  which  be  considered  a  tyrannical  alinse  of  a 
power  in  Itsdf  detestable^  and  snch  as  no  mnn 
shoold  ever  be  intnisted  with !  The  rery  reso- 
lutions moved  by  Mr.  Fergosson  state  that  the 
picture  was  to  record  **  the  public  respect  and 
esteem  felt  for  his  public  character  and  talents, 
mid  private  rlrtnes  of  Mr.  Adam,  the  late  Oo- 
Yernor  General  of  India."  The  heartlessness 
and  hypocrisy  of  those  who  would  set  their 
hands  and  seals  to  such  a  resolution,  after  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  conduct  for  the  fire  years 
preceding  bad  shown  them  to  be  the  Mends  of 
those  principlea,  which  Mr.  Adam  has.violaled 
and  tramtAed  under  foot,  by  orety  act  of  his 
fcvfef  and  teiliperary  reipi,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
despised:  and  so  they  would  hare  been  piAliely 
toM,  long  ere  this,  were  il  not  now  laHwa>ible 
Ut  any  nan  la  exptasa  his  sentinnati  freely 
wilhoat  the  certainty  af  min  for  his  henest  seal 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  la  Mr.  Adam's  case 
Ihere  -were  no  mHitsry  sorricea  to  dasala  the 
w«rtd,  and  in  aomo  maaner  exense  the  addres- 
sers. :  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  bmito  strik- 
tag  oTidance  than  their  eondnotaierds,  of  Aat 
miserable  dependence  which  pervades  onrso- 
elaty  here,  and  which  most  oontinne  to  do  so 
WitH  its  oonsUtntion  is  altered  by  the  progress 
•f  fimmUemimtu  There  is  no  other  remedy  ■ 
tat  what  we  have  to  pray  for  is,  that  that  ra- 
wedy  may  be  reeorted  to  immtiimtttf,  withant 
widthig  foe  the  Charter :  not  of  course  without 
the  consent  af  the  Company.  But  why  should 
ve  despair  of  obtaining  their  consent,  if  it  were 
lapresented  to  the  Proprietors,  that  the  uaut- 
pired  portion  of  thehr  lease. would  neither  be 
idtridged  nor  in  any  manner  ddnrioratedby  their 
consenting  to  the  repeal  of  all  restraints  on 
Colonisation ;  and  that,  whether  they  consented 
•r  not,  their  lease  would  nel  be  renewed  ?  Hie 
present  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  b  n 
friend  to  Coloniaation,  and  so  are  some  of  the 
DIreotors  and  Pnqprietort,  as  well  as  atanost 
•very  servant  of  the  Company  in  India,  of  any 
intdHgenca  or  observation.  Why,  than,  should 
not  Colonisatioo  tska  place  even  before  the  ex- 
piration of  leM  ? 

We  have  g^ven  the  extract  of  the 
letter  qooted  above,  at  considerable 
len^,  becauM  of  the  imporCaikx  of 
the  matter  it  coAtains.  Respecting  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  remarlcs,  we  can 
only  say,  that  entertatning^  as  we  do, 
unfei^ed  esteem  for  the  private  cha- 
racters of  the  individuals  alittded  to, 
as  leaders  in  the  honours  paid  to  Mr. 
Adam,  to  some  of  whom  indeed  we  are 
bound  by  90  ordiiiary  ties  of  fiieiidtbi(^ 


and  repu^»  welhave  felt  U  much  pain 
as  the  writer  or  the  letter  could  do,  at 
measures  which,  emanating  from  them, 
have  always  appeared  to  us  inexplicable, 
fiut  it  is  not  more  impossible  to  serve^Crod 
and  mammon,  than  to  be  a  friend  to 
freedom  and  a  eulogist  of  despotism. 
'  In  both  cases  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
whoever  attempts  to  combine  such  ex- 
tremes will  never  succeed :  the  service 
of  the  one  must  be  for  ever  at  variance 
with  the  service  of  the  other. 

Vfe  pass  from  the  consideration  of 
tills  subject  to  another  that  grows  im- 
mediately out  of  it.  Had  the  British 
inhabitanto  of  India  expressed,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  their  sense  of  the 
injurr  inflicted  on  India  by  Mr.  Adam's 
hostility  to  the  press:  hnd  they  even 
exercised  the  virtue  of  suflferiug  him  to 
descend  quietly  from  bis '  elevation  ; 
and  evinced,  by  their  sHence,  a  dlsap- 

grobation  of  his  proceedings,  we  should 
ave  heard  no  more,  perhaps,  of  simi- 
lar acts  of  tjrranny  from  his  successors. 
But  the  senseless  clamour  of  applause 
with  which  Mr.  Adam's  short  reign  was 
crowned,  was  a  direct  encouragement 
to  others  to  fbllow  in  the  same  path, 
and  the  lesson  has  not  been  thruwn 
away  upon  them.  Lord  Amherst,  it 
appears,  is  ambitious  to  bie  distinguished 
for  his  hostility  to  the  prtss  and  to  co- 
lonization, or  the  srttlement  at  English- 
men in  India ;  and  the  last  letters  from 
India  contain  abundant  proofs  of  his 
early  indulgence  of  this  disposition. 
The  case  of  Mr.Amot,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Calcutta  Joiirnal,  who 
was  ordered  from  the  country,  arrested, 
imprisoned,  brourht  up  before  the 
court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  conms,  and 
set  at  liberty  by  the  judges  \  but  who, 
even  after  this  proceeding,  is  banished 
fVom  the  countrr  by  the  decree  of  the 
Governor  General,  is  reported,  at  length, 
in  another  part  of  our  Jonmal,  (p.  €37.) 
and  need  only  be  referred  V>  here.  All  the 
letters  that  we  have  received  from  India, 
speak'  in  terms  of  indignation  at  this 
new  outrage  on  the  lil>ertie8  of  English- 
men :  and  we  believe,  that  if  the  nub- 
lic  opinion  of  the  country  could  be 
heard  on  the  stibj^ct,  there  would 
scarcely  be  a  hundred  voices  out  of  a 
hundred  millions  that  would  not  pray 
to  be  relieved  flrom  such  a  curse  as  this 
power  of  arbitrary  banishment  without 
trial  has  inflicted  in  India.  Hiere  is,  it 
would  seem,  a  limit  beyond  wiiich  evqi 
despotism  cannot  go,  without  risidng 
the  danger  of  opening  men's  ^yes  to 
what  they  befdre  had  no  conception 
of,  and  thiu,  by  a  natuchl  re-action, 
making  even  itf  own  advDcatesi  (urn 
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from  it  with  horror,  and  join  the  ranks 
Of  freedom.  It  is  on  this  principle 
alone  tha^t  we  can  account  for  the  con- 
version of  Sir  Francis  Maona§^hten  to 
a  believer  in  the  ri^^hts  of  EUiglishmen 
in.  India,  and  even  to  a  sealous  defender 
of  them  too.  The  reader  will  have  seen, 
in  our  preceding  Numbers,  with  what 
pertinacity  he  contended  that  there  was 
no  statute  which  ^ve  men  the  same 
freedom  in  Calcutta  as  they  enjoyed  in 
London :  and  that  their  claim  to  toch 
freedom  was  absurd.  He  will  aee,  in 
our  pesent  Number,  the  letter  of  a 
Barrister,  comnentiog^  with  ffMBt  free -^ 
dom,  bat  at  the  same  time  with  great 
justice,  on  the  legal  contradictions  and 
errors  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to— the  -passing  the  new  laws 
for  the  press  m  India.  When  he 
comes  to  read  the  speech  of  the  same 
Sir  Francis  Macnagbten,  on  the  impri-, 
Bonment  of  Mr-  Amot,  he  will  scarcely 
believe  that  the  sentiments  therein 
delivered  ^  could  have  proceeded  from 
the  mouth  of  the  same  man^ — ^Yet,  the 
fact  is  undeniable :  and  we  can  only  ac- 
count for,  the  change  by  supposing  that 
the  oppression  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment nas  at  last  become  too  monstrous 
even  for  an  Indian  Judge  to  defend :  that 
he  has  therefore  turned  round  upcm  it, 
with  the  indignation  natural  to  an  ar- 
dent mind  and  benevolent  heart,  (which 
all  who  know  him  know  that  he  possesr 
ses,)  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  friends  of  the  very  cause .  to 
which  he  was  before  opposed.  To  see 
Mr.  Fergusscm  deftnAtig  the  forcible 
uvprisonment  without  trial  of  a  British 
subject,  who  had  merely  expre8>8ed  an 
opinion  on  a  public  question  in  the 
most  respect hil  and  im^easive  terms, 
and  to  behold  at  the  same  time^Sir 
Francis  Macnagbten  coademnmg  the  ar- 
bitrary conduct  of  the  Government,  and 
.  «etling  their  prisoner  free,  must  have 
been  asceoeoFnoerdinary  astonishment 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  But, 
after,  their  own  unpardonable  desertion 
of  their  duty,  changing  in  a  brief  month 
from  the  elated  advocates  of  a  Free 
Press,  while  it  was  strong  and  power- 
ful, to  the  senseless  admlr<^rs  of  its  bit- 
terest «neiay»  when  he  w^s  in  the  se- 
uith,  and  the  Press  beaion  down  and 
trodden  under  foot — nothing  ought  to 
have  surprised  them  ;  and  to  whatever 
degradation  or  slavery  their  present  ruler 
may  subject  them,  they  will  have  them- 
selves to  thank,  for  not  having  with- 
stood the  first  encroachment  on  their 
liberties  with  the  spirit  of  men  to  whom 
freedom  ought  to  nave  been  as  dear  as 
their  existence.  We  do  not  mean  that 
Orient.  Htrald,  Vol,  I. 


they  should  have  takta  up  aiVH ;  they 
mi^t  even  be  excused  for  not  meeting 
to  declare  their  sentiments  in  hostility 
to  the  measures  parsuing  for  thdr  de» 
basement;  but  they  might  at  leaft 
have  abs^ined  from  crowning  whh 
triumph  the  head  that  contrived  their 
enslavement— or  kissing  the  hand  that 
bound  their  chains  around  them !  This 
extent  of  virtue  the^  might  at  least  have 
exercised;  and  this  would  have  been 
enough  to  stav  the  torrent  of  oppression 
from  proceedlnff  Airther.  They  deserve 
but  little  pity,  therefore,  even  should  it 
overwhelm  tnem  for  a  period  ;  provided 
the  few  righteous  men  could  be  saved 
from  th^  general  destruction.  It  is  on 
their  account  alone  Umt  we  feel  disposed 
to  raise  our  voices ;  and  for  their  gakeis, 
as  well  as  for  the  passive  milliona  who 
have  no  concern  in  the  late  transactions, 
that  we  yet  hope  to  see  a  brighter  day 
dawn  on  the  dark  horixon  of  Hm  Epsteni 
hemisphere.         . 

A  late  Letter  of  Oct.  19.  fieom  Ben-» 
gal,  contains  an  extract,  so  curiovs  ha 
the  facts  it  relates,  and  aa  much  to  tfaa 
purpose  of  our  present  subject,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  firom  giving  it  notice.  It 
is  addressed  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
handed  it  to  us  for  perusal  r  and  is  wor- 
thy of  especial  attention,  f^e  writer 
siqrs : — 

Id  the  Ckkttta  Joanal  of  iut  nootti  (Sep- 
tenber),  yon  will  see  tire  reletse  of  Mt,  Amot, 
front  the  Tovn-ou^or*!  prisoo,  hj  order  of  tho 
Jadfe,  Sir rtaneft  MMaagMiBi  sad  wkoa  Ike 
JoQiiMls  of  this  moBfh  ((MAor)  readryoo,  yoa 
win  too  how  •ome  one  who  wrftet  exeeediagly 
like  the  jadge  hteaolf.lMtt  f<Alowed  ip  hfii  vtb- 
ttrf  tn  coart,  by  desiolMiiiif,  ta  liAten  ligasj 
Z^  and  pobllthidlvtho  Joomal,  a  wretched  ad- 
voeate  of  GorenMnent,  who  wrote  in  1k0  Biril, 
voder  thii  slgMitiire  of  A.  The  'teitaai  sigaed 
Z.  are  laJeabtedly  writtea  by  the  mme  pea  at 
tboM  ff  Sir  Oracle,  in  defeaee  ef  tfanoaiMfoa, 
•M  Vecax,  againet  the.petty  esaH,  whieh  aU  tha 
rtaders  of  the  Caleatta  ioamal  BMst  well  ie> 
pember :  and  they  coalaUi  natter  much  Buiro 
MTere  againft  Govemneat  than  that  for  wUeh 
Aroot  was  eeized  and  impriaoaed!  Be  this  as 
it  may,  yon  wiB  aot  fail  to  observe  the  contrast 
between  the  -Sir  Francis  Maenaghtea  of  Sept. 
19,  and  the  Sir  Francis  Macnagbten  of  March 
31/  Then  he  was  all  for  power;  new  he  is  all 
for  liberty.  Tktn  he  th^ght  Qoverament  had 
shown  too  IKde  vigoaf,  and  said  that  A«  would 
use  force  as  force,  to  pot  down  Aree  disonssion  | 
now  he  says  we  onght  the  nunre  careAilly  to  pre- 
serve the  litde  liberty  that  is  left  to  as.  Tktn  he 
spoke  of  the  intolerable  offence  <rf  ktmrding  the 
Goremmentj  new  he  sees  no  such  offence,  nor 
any  thing  in  the  Jonmal  which  can  Jwrtify  or 
account  for  this  act  of  tidence  in  seisfai|;  aad 
imprisoning  its  editor. 

The  reader  wiQ  make  bif  own  oom- 
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ptxisoii  b^tWe^ti  Uie  S|»«6cliet  6t  Sir 
Francis  MachAgliten  bu  the  t#o  occa- 
sidiis  here  alluded  to,  ad  both  may  be 
found  in  tbeNtimbers  of  oar  Herald: 
ahd  We  think,  after  8o  doing,  that  h^ 
1^11  a^ee  with  as  iu  bfelievin^  that  the 
change  can  only  be  accounted  fbr  on 
the  principles  oh  whlcb  we  have  before 
endeavoured  to  explain  it.-^Another 
letter,  of  about  the  same  date,  contains' 
the  foHowiug  extract,  which  deserves* 
insertion  at  length. — The  writer  says,  - 

The  condactof  GoTetnmentin  seizing  and  im- 
pirisottlng  Mr.  Ahiot,  for  the  most  inoffensive 
pangTApH  titr  yet  noticed  by  hathority,  hto 
filled  etery  tmly  Ehglfih  heart  with  Oxkuit  and 
■MTow ;  bnt  what  Will  ytm  sky  wbkn  yoh  hear 
t^  Lord  Attihetttii  tto^  toMtent  with  tMdtni^ 
.  opt  of  thfc  eoaotrt  thdl«  wlw  t«Atttt«  to  flT« 

hiAt  opittlMH  In  pttbMe  talMkn,  ia  temperate 
•ad  dcewoni  taotaag*,  but  that  he  has  4Mrder«d 
away  from  India  laiioe«nt  tod  unbabndtng  ladi. 
vldnils,  ttgainat  whom  there  is  not  t  shadow  erea 
of  a  chajTKe  for  misconduct :  two  oC  tfaele  indiTi-; 
doalihro  iiowia.Ca]e«tta,oneorthto  UaMr. 
Bead,  a  clerk  la  Mr.  I^dl>s  indifo  ftkcteij,  a 
qofet,  fiiohlea  yoaiv  i^^i  withoot  reproach  of 
any  kind  j  the  other  if  an  ofnally  tawocent  aad 
dMervisIr  perMD,  who  had  establtshed  himself  as 
a  watck-vuiker  at  Meerat,  mid  agtiast  Whom 
ao  Ihnlt  is  CTen  allefedi  The  only  crime  of 
iprhMi  these  injured  men  have  been  fvilty,  is 
that  of  beiagfoondin  India  witbonl  the  Com- 
paay'a  HcenOfr!  Sorety  these  things  cannot  be 
passed  over  tn  sitisnce  at  home.  The .  only  qaes- 
tioD  here  seems  to  be,  how  much,  <^n^ession  it 
WUl  require  t^  induce  the  &itish  Parliament  to 
deprive  onr  Oovemon  General,  of  this  odious 
and  detestable  pqwer  of  banishing  innocent  men 
from  a  eonnlry  where  the  settlement  of  English- 
men onglit  above  all  things  to  be  encouraged,  as 
the,  only  means  by  which  the  improvement  of 
India  caa  ever  be  effected. 

ttisimpotsible^on  radiitg  d]|i,tiot 
to  ht  stMJUcW  remhukid  of  the  condtic^ 
^Lord  Weneftlcy,  In  banishhig  annm- 
ber  of  tmofltending  Engli^men  from 
Oude ;  lord  the  tnofinment  made  on  that 
transaction,  bv  the  able  fais^rian  of  In* 
^a,  Mr.  M9l.  His  censures  on  the 
tyranny  of  theOovemor  General  ofthat 
period.  1798,  apply  with  eqfual  justice 
and  With  equal  force  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  General  of  the  present 
day,  aud  the  reader  will  do  well  to  recur 
tf>  them.*  We  may  repeat,  however, 
what  he  says  in  auo&er  place,  as  it  can- 
not be  too  often  pressed  on  the  publib 
attention. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  English  Goverameajt 


to  Uam  wisdom  by  experieaoe,  which  gbvem  ^ 
monta rarely  do, it  might  Jiere  .at  last  see,  with 
regret)  some  of  the  effect  of  that  iUibera],  cow- 
ardlyi  and  short*sighted  policy,  under  which  it 
has  taken  the  most  solicitous  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India; 
trembling,  forsooth,  lest  Englishmen,  if  allowed 
to  settle  in  India,  should  detest  and  cast  off  its 
yoke ! 

We  should  £ar  exceed  our  limits  if  we 
were  to  give  one  half  the  letters  that 
we  iiave  received  from  India  on  thil  one 
topie  only,  of  the  banishment  of  English- 
men' without  any  crime  being  even  al- 
leged against  th^m  $  but  we  m«Mt  eoo- 
aent  ourselves  with  giving,  in  our  pre- 
lent  Nnmber^  the  leading  portions  of 
them,  and  shall  rfevert  to  tha  subject 
morle  at  laiga  in  our  next.  We  there- 
lore  ipasa  on  :to  a  detafl  af  ^w  'general 
intdligence,  that  hat  readied  us  fram 
India  duiing  the  past  month. 

The  Persian  govcmknent  are  said  to 
be  eatreasdly  dissatisfied  with  tbe  Bri- 
tiah,  in  consequence  of  dieirn<m-obser* 
vance  of  some  of  the  conditions  of  exiat^ 
ing  treats  between  them.  They  have 
als6  made  peace  with  Turk^,  and  wiH 
be  now  more  at  li1>erty  to  turn  their a,t>> 
tendon  to  other  quarters.  Thei^  is  no 
ground  whatever  to  apprehend  danger 
to  India  from  Persian  nos^ity  alone  t 
but  as  that  country  is  one  of  the  gafrs 
trough  which  oor  Indian  empire  may 
be  approached  by  others— ^r  instance^ 
the  Russians  and  the  French — it  has 
been  the  invariable  policy  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  East  India  CoAi- 
^my  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  tbb 
Persian*,  in  order  to  prevent  ^eir  lend- 
ing themselves  to  oiu  enemies.  Hie 
constant  effisTts  made  to  meet  and  ap- 
pose the  infkieBei  of  tbe  French  at  the 
Court  of  Tehran  is  known  to  aU  who  are 
acqaahited  with  Indian  afihirsf  ami  Sir 
John  Makohn^  who  is  at  present  it 
London,  passed  some  af  the  best  periods 
of  bis  life  in  that  coimtry,  eadearonr- 
ing,  and  with  great  success,  to  establish 
British  influence  in  Persiay  both  at  the 
Court  and  among  tiie  people.---Until  a 
very  recent  period,  there  were  British 
officere  employed  at  the  Persian  capital, 
-in  teaching  the  -troops  the  EuMpeah 
disci][>Kde  :  bnt  this  source  t>f  po#er,  as 
well  as  influence,  htfb  pastfed  into  4he 
hands  x>f  other  ofiloera,  prfau^ipalty 
French.  TbePerslans  were  banning, 
too,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  our  maasfius 
ttires,  imported  by  tliem  fiiom  -India, 
where  they  were  brought  by  the  free 
traders  of'  England.  A  rupture  with 
tiiat  ctmntry,  feeble  aa  it  is,  and  wholly 
ftM»pable  of  itsdf  to  do  Us  harm  by  a^ 
oflteBtfi^warlarey^wwouM  iherefere  stiQ 
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be  bi^1i1ydiM<lv«Dtafeouttotb«  Biitiih 
iDtereBtSy  politieally  m  well  at  comnierf  ^ 
dally ;  and  great  puns  tbould  be  laken  • 
to  restore  the  harmmy  between  tbe  two 
govemineiitSy  wMcb  some  breach  of 
faith,  probably  od  the  part  of  tbe  East 
India  Company,  has  apparently  die* 
tnrbed. 

Letters  of  8ept.  from  Benf^  state  ^at 
the  Bumahs  had  committed  some  af - 
eressions  on  the  Eastern  fkxmtier ;  and 
ttiat  reinforcements  of  troops  bad  been  - 
sent  to  that  quarter.  Letters  of  October 
add,  that  in  addition  to  this  preeautien, 
all  eape^tien  of  1300  men,  under  Lieut.  - 
Gol.  BfCrea^  of  H.  M.  44tb  Foot,  was 
on  the  pobit  of  sailing  for  the  coast  of 
Arecan;  but  it  was  stiU  thought  doubt- 
fed  whether  a  war'with  the  BurmuJka 
would  actually  take  place.  One  of'  the 
latest  letters  that  we  have  seen,  con- 
tains the  following  estract,  which  is* 
wortii  giving  entfa^,  as  an  iilusi  ration 
of  ^e  mode  m  wMeb  pvblic  business  is 
ooudueted  in  a  oovntpy  wl^re  there  is 
no  public  centred.    The  writer  says  :-^ 

As  9J^  Ulastra^iof  of  tb«  iDMUier  ip  which 
fljulitarjr  afiairs  are  condactcd,  k  would  t>e 
ADlUifllg  to  you  if  I  were  to  note  down,  by  way 
of  diary,  tb^r  progress  of  tbe  present  nttle  expe^ 
^tioB  fittinj^  out  agunst  the  coast  of  Arac«|). 

[  Friday,  Oct  10th.  Tkree  companies  of  the 
13th  light  In&ntry  and  Are  companies  of  the 
Marine  Battalion  to  be  ready  to  embart,  with 
ninety  artillerymeu  and  four  field  |jeces.  Co- 
l6nel  Hanipton  to  command. 

'  Saturday.  Oct.  11th.  Five  companies  of  the 
rStb  are  to  go,  and  forty  of  the  artfllerymen  are 
to  be  remanded  to  the  barrmeks  at  Bom-Oum. 

*  Sunday,  Oct.  llltfc.  IFVee  coupoaies  of  the 
))th  only  are  to  go.  Cokmel  Hampton  is  to 
Kmatn  behind,  and  Cotaael  Maoreagh  Is  to  go. 
lleBday,Oot.  ISlli;  Cdeael  Ifaetesgh  is  not 
to  go:  aadlbe  aUpa  of^be  expedMoa «re  to 
iNVfetiMy  g«M  «iatE»ale«  a»«ig  |he«. 

'  Y^slay,  0«|.  MtU.  CoIomI  Mnsfei^b  is  to 
W  eppdiaitai  MgailMr,  sad  to  take  tbtf  ooa^ 
■Mad^tattbo  4Upa«(«4o4iScryonly  «iMM«y 

raceshallt  M.doaht,  butf  4f  mmo 
In  lhanMBtim«,t|i#  esfe.« 
dUioii  ls«a»iv  i««dy»<I  nodMStsnd,  ^eaUla  a 
iiV  Of  :itio;  but  jrwopshwimcs  againet  ibe 
aspfic*  aC  <ht  ttlMtsgy  rStoreipiqr  w  («lk<tA  of 
oaa^f^  ]ifieiy^^9  ^aar  ^nothiiM  bntjO^. 
]|kiiBt»  of  want  of  ^teiioDei^  sad-xesKeot,  fuid  of 
anwithoKised  iqt^^iiBreqice  wi*k  cTory  ^epsxt- 
jBtatofibearny 

<  if  Ae  vumoured  djspleasnpa  of  tha 
IPevaians  ahoidd  erince  itsdtf  in  any 
acts  of  (difect  hostility  toisards  our  In* 
dian  Empive,  tbe  Compatiy'a  fooes  are 
likely  to  be  paovided  with  sul&o&eDt  oc- 
^opolion,  between  the  Bnnnabs  on  tbe 
•nt^  MidtM  ^arii«»  on  JhMrott)  and 


so  far,  those  who  bekmg  te»  fN^  hve 
friends  or  relatives  ia«  tbe  Indian  Army, 
mil  rejoice  perhaps  at  tbe  increase^ 

Erospects  of  promotion  which  will  thus 
e  opened  oU  tbem.  All  who  desin^ 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  India 
must,  however,  regret  ai^yibing  which 
would  retard  the  one  or  disturb  ihfi 
other;  and  noting  is  more  likely  to 
effect  this  than  war.  Even  the  East 
India  Con^any  lbems<elves,  who  w^»$ 
on  making  conquest  aifler  conquest,  pit 
the  very  time  they  wiere  expressing 
their  desire  for  peace,  can  hardly  i^ov 
wish  for  war.  Tneir  territorieg  are'  aa 
extensive  as  they  coujd  be  madie  with 
safety :  aad  as  a  mere  trading  body,  it  is 
their  interest  decidedly  to  improve  and 
secure  what  they  have,  rather  than  risk 
all  by  an  attempt  to  obtain  more.  The 
coloniaation  of  India  by  English  setcierf 
-•-a  pei£eotly  free  tra3b&-Ht  good  code 
of  laws,  and  a  ft'ee  press— are  what  is 
obielhr  wanted  for  that  countjry.  As 
Mr.  Uualdsson  very  forcibly  ^ohaervtd 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Murly. 
p«i  of  the  present  month>  in  bif  ad- 
nairabie  speech  xm  the  ^SUk  Trader* 
'*  Monopoly  aiways  produces  an  indif- 
fevence  to  unpsoyemant;  and  the  pzo- 
hibttory  ayat£m  by  which  it  u  upbdd  ia 
fMTtile,  as  every  one  kAows,  im  iacon- 
fttodences  and  crimea."— ThiB  unan* 
awerable  aentauee  shoukl  be  angaftied 
on  tbe  padivientof  the  India  House,  in 
LeadeahaH-atBoet,  and  pnaneaed  as  a 
theme  for  every  student  quafiuying  him- 
self for  4he  duties  ^  the  GovenuBcakt 
abroad,  and  every  candidate  be£a«e  he 
proceeded  to  tha  boUotfoor  a  taatittiiie 
birection  at  hope.  We  ^Madd  like  4o 
hear^iow  the^  would  dbandle  ao  m^lko^ 
dox  a  teat. 

The  latest  accounts  firom Bengal  oon^ 
tiaoe  to  couvmy  informatifln  of  the  in* 
juries  occasioned  by  the  overflowinr  of 
tbe  rivers  in  the  several  4istrietsof  ttMt 
country.  The  river  Uoogbly  had  risen 
1^  high  dming  the  flood  tides,  which 
bad  done  considerable  damage^  on  the 
banks  of  4he  river.  From  the  dfilh  of 
Septeniber  to  the  8d  of  Oct(^eff,«n  in^ 
nundation  bad  taken  place,  and  the  vil- 
lages were  nearly  covered  with  wtater. 
Tbe  amid  habitationf  of  tbesiativea  had 
been  «w«pt  away^  oad  i^reat  distress 
had  resulted  from  this  calamity.  The 
dealers  in  grain  had  advanced  thear 
prices,  and  food  was  so  scarce  that  pa- 
rents bad  even  disposed  of  their  off^ 
spring  to  pfocwe  tbe  means  of  subsis- 
tence for  tiiems^vea.  Tbe  losa  of  Uves 
bad  also  been  great,  owing  to  the  sud- 
da&nesa  of  the  overflowings.  A  Mr. 
rbiOipr  is  sidd  ta  h»v«  taved  tha  lifpntol 
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elgliK-i«T«»  women  md  chiUren,  who 
but  for  \\Aa  assistanco  must  have  pe- 
rished. 'The  colleg^e  of  Seramporewas 
sarrouuded  by  water,  and  boats  were, 
employcdto  convey  the  inhabitants  from 
house  to  house 

Letters  from  Jessojre,  of  the  end  of 
Auf^t,  state  that  the  roanufacturinip  of 
the  indigo  had  finished  there  \  and  that 
notbinf^  remained  but  to  make  up  the 
lyot's  accounts,  and  to  let  the  indigo 
dry.  ITicy  add,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  incessant  and  heavy  falls  of  rain 
during,  the  season,  the  indigo  crops  had 
totally  failed.  The  quantity  of  this  pro- 
duce on  hand  fetched  a  most  exorbitant' 
price,  and  in  some  measure  reduced  the 
loss  which  the  planters  would  otherwise 
have  sustained. 

Letters  from  Kuddea  continued  to 
speak  oi  tbf  deplorable  state  of  that 
custrict,  which  was  also  overflowed  with 
water.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
possessed  pf  the  means  of  removing  from 
the  scene,  hiad  departed,  only  the  poorer 
class  remaining* 

Patua  was  nearly  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, the  native  population  being  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  great. distress,  the 
Jelinghy  having  risen  to  an  unparalleled 
height,  ^shawir  and  the  surrounding 
disticts  were  also  one  entire  sheet  of 
water.  In  fact,  jdl  the  letters  from  the 
interior  continue  to  speak  of  little  else 
than  the  disasters  caused  by  the  flood, 
and  the  loss  of  ^i£a  and  praperty,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  will  doubtless  be  long, 
before  the  damage  of  the. season  is  re-, 
paired. 

Letters  from  Lucknow  state,  that  a 
great  mortality  had  prevailed  there 
during  the  month  of  August,  many  in- 
dividuals having  fallen  victims  to  the 
spasmodic  cholera.  Among  these  were 
I>r.  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Capt  Fortune, 
and  odiers.  Suspicions  were  at.  first 
entertained  that  they  had  been  poisoned, 
but  the  .reports  of  the.  medical  gentle- 
men decidedly  affirm  their  death  to  have 
arisen  from  spasmoidic  cholera.  A  royal 
marriage  was  about  to- take  place  at 
Oudefin  the  union  of  the  young  prince 
of  that  prov^ce  with  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Timour* 

The  idea  of  a  steam  navigation  be- 
tween England  and  India,  appears,  by 
the  recent  accounts  from  Calcutta,  to 
meet  with  many  supporters  in  that  city  ; 
and  it  wn?  ffenerally  thought  that  |i 
meeting  would  he  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  wiib  a  view  of  takin*  into  considtr 
ration  the  best  means  of  bringing  about 
this  important  object.  We  shaH  «peak 
dn  this  subject  more  at  large^tn  AfutUTi 
Nnmb«r. 


A  suttee  had  ial^o  place  Mar  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  15th  of  September,  at  ei^  . 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  widow  of . 
a  wealthy,  native,  immolating  herself  in 
compliance  with  the  barbarous  super- 
stition of  the  Hindoos,  on  the  funeral  - 
pile  of  her  husband.    .She  was  abous. 
fifty  years  of  age.    OnthedOtbof  the 
preceding  month ,  a  similar  sacri^ce  took 
place  in  the  district  of  Uoogly,  in.coase- . 
cpience  of  the.  death  of  a. rich  Hindoo^  . 
aged  about  sevenW.    His  widow,  aged 
sixty,  burnt  Wrself  on  his  funeral  pile. 

A  fraud  of  some  extent  had  been 
committed  in  the  Aceountant  General's 
office  at  Calcutta,  by,  a  native  who  had 
the  registering  of  interest  drafts.  He . 
contrived  to  embeule  sums  of-  money 
amounting  to  5000  rupees,  with  wbicn 
he  had  ascended;  but  the  police  were 
on  the  alert,  and  little  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  bis  apprehension. 

^ofnAogf.— Late  letters  from  Bombay 
state  that  the  Hon.  Mount  Stuart£lpftiin- 
stone  is  about  to  succeed  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  in  the  government  of.  Madras : 
other  accounts  make  it  probable  that  be 
will  come  to  England,  the  state  of  his 
health  rendering  this  necessary.  There 
had  been  hot  contentions  between  the 
Recorder  and  the  Barristers  at  Bombay, 
the  former  being  friendly  to, the  reduc- 
tion of  fees  and  the  facilitating  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  latter 
contending  for  tne  privilege  which  all 
lawyers  think  they  ought  to  enjoy,  of 
flefcing  their  clients  without  mercy. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  points  in  dispute  to  pronounce  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  them;  but  shall  not 
withhold  our  sentiments  when  we  know 
the  details  of  the  ijiiestion.  It  is  said» 
however,  that  when  Sir  William  Sayer  . 
wa«  Recorder  of  ilombay,  the  fees  were- 
moderate  \  that  when  Sr  James.  Meo- 
kintosh  was  Recorder,  the^  were  doM* 
bkd  $  and  that  the  natives  had  petition- 
ed the  present  Recorder  to  redoce  them 
to  their  original  scale:  to  which  he -as- 
sented. He  has  also  increased  the  Ja- 
risdi^tion  of  the  Small-cause  Court  from 
400  to  1000  rupees,  which  has  gtvaa 
mat  satisfactioU  .to  tiie  natives  ;  hut 
has  been  proportionately  ditpleasingto 
the  attorneys  and  barritters,  as  lissen- 
inr  the  amouut  of  their  gains.  If  the 
only  charge  to  be  alleged  against  this 
judge  is,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  cheap 
adm^iistrBtioo  of  justice,  wecxmsider^is 
a  virtue  for  which  he  deserves  the  highest 
praise..  For  further  details , see  |>.  691.: 

Private  letters  had  reached  Bombay, 
^lom  Padang,  which  stated  that  the  dbo- 
lera  morims  was  very  prevalent  there, 
jand  theimw  peraodshacl  fatl^a  vietinM 
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to  it  These  letten  aeild,  X\ax  ntytMi  stnHt 
of  inquiry  existed  amoD;  tbe  Malays, 
and  tbat  religious  books  were  becomiog 
au  object  of  ^reat  importance  wicb  them, 
from  which  the  best  results  Were  ex- 
pected. 

A  siYigiilar  character^  who  Is  called 
a  Mustttman  reformer,  and  named 
Hajy  Seeud  Abmud  Peer  Zadu,  with  a 
numerous  party  of  followers,  had  arrived 
at  Bombay  from  Mocba.  Tbis  strange 
personage  bad  before  acquired  some  ce- 
lebrity among  his  countrymen  at  Cal- 
cutta, which  place  he  left  in  tbe  begin- 
ning of  tbe  year  1822,  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  stated,  ef  raising  an  army  in  Ara- 
bia, with  which  he  intended  to  return 
to  India,  and  drive  the  whole  of  tbe 
Christians  out  of  tbe  country !  It  is 
said,  that  he  received  uo  encourage- 
ment from  tbe  Arabs,  who  only  laughed 
at  his  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  de- 
rided bis  visitmary  schemes,  as  well  they 
might.  He  is  accompanied  by  about 
two  hundred  zealots,  whose  appearance 
and  iofltience  meet  with  nothing  but  tbe 
derision  they  deserve. 

Madrai. — Letters  from  >fadras  stste, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Muuro  was  expected 
shortly  to  embark  for  Kn^and :  and  tbe 
general  impre&sion  there  was,  that  be 
would  be  succeeded  in  his  Government 
by  the  Hon.  Mount  Stuart  Elphin- 
stone,  ftom  Bombay.  At  this  Presi- 
dency, as  well  as  at  Calcutta,  there 
appears  to  exist  strong  hopes  of  the 
ultimate  establtsbment  of  a  steam 
packet  eomra^nieation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Blast  Indies.  It  is 
said  in  one  of  the  Madras  papers,  that 
Mr.  Palmer  was  preparing  to  leave  Ben- 
gal for  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  esta- 
blishments of  depots  to  facBitate  tbe 
communication  by  that  route :  but  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Palmer's  intention  to 
visit  Egypt  was  formed  long  previous  to 
this  steam  communication  being  agi- 
tated. Mr.Compton,  tbe  Advocate  Ge- 
neral at  Madras,  had  been  invited  to 
accept  of  the  temporary  appointment  at 
Calcutta,  about  to  be  vacated  by  Mr. 
Fenrussoo,  until  tbe  pleasure uf  the  Court 
of  Directors  wa?  known,  to  which  he 
had  consented^  We  have  heard,  bow** 
ever,  that  on  the  period  of  Mr,  Ferps- 
son's  intended  departure  approaching, 
his  resolution  failed  him;  and  thatj 
though  already  blessed  with  more  than 
ample  fortune,  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  quit  hastily  the  abundant 
harvest  of  wealth  which  every  succes  • 
i|ive  month  of  his  prolonged  stay  in 
India  pours  into  his  coffers.  The  arri- 
val of  Mr^  Pear^<m>  ^^  A4v9cate  Q«ne^ 


ral,  appointed  from  heme,  may  perhaps 
induce  him  to  leave  the  golden  vision 
for  more  nee<fy  men  to  realise. 

Tbe  French  frigate  L'Armide  an- 
chored in  Pondicberry  Roads  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  August.  The  weather 
at  Madras,  which  during  August  had 
been  extremely  sultry,  in  tbe  following 
month  had  been  comparatively  plea- 
sant, some  refreshing  showers  having 
fallen,  which  had  been  of  much  benefit. 
The  cholera  morbus  bad  been  racing 
severely  on  board  His  Majesty's  ships 
Liffy  and  Alligator,  both  of  which  had 
lest  several  men  by  its  attacks. 

A  Male  Orphan  Asylum  bad  been  esta- 
blished at  Madras  on  tbe  16tb  of  Sep- 
tember, alid  tbe  ceremony  of  laying  tbe 
first  stone  of  the  building  took  place  on 
that  day  with  great  formality. 

Perumg, — ^The  Merchants  of  Penaog^ 
have  presented  an  Address  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Island,  complaining  of  the 
undue  advantages  eujoyed  bySingapore,' 
in  its  freedom  Irom  commercial  restric- 
tions, and  consequent  prosperity.  The 
reply  of  the  Governor  admits  the  ad- 
vantages, but  states  bis  inability  to  do 
more  than  relax  in  a  slight  degree  tbe 
pressure  of  the  imposts  and  charges 
on  trade  at  Penang.  This  had  been 
a!rea<fy  commenced;  and  so  far  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  remonstrance  met  by 
a  yielding  disposition  on  the  part  of 
men  in  authority. 

Singapdre. — ^The  accounts  from  S|inga- 
fore  continue  to  give  a  flattering  account 
of  that  Colony.  They  place  tbe  local 
and  commercial  advanti^es  of  that  Port 
in  a  very  strong  point  of  view,  and  we 
heartly  rejoice  at  the  success  of  this 
first  free  commercial  Emporium  in  tbe 
Indian  Seas.  The  Chinese  appear  to 
have  flocked  to  the  new  settlement  in 
great  numbers,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
population  consisting  of  that  race.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  town  of  Singa- 
pore is  rising  into  eminence  reflects 
{^reat  credit  on  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles,*ihe 
ate  Governor.  Tbe  left  bank  of  the 
river,  which  a  short  time  since  was 
nothing  but  an  extensive  marsh,  is  now 
converted  into  streets  and  squares,  in 
which  many  good  brick  buildings  are 
already  erected,  and  more  are  in  pro- 
gress. Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are 
several  extensive  warebous<-s  and  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  tbe  Govern- 
ment has  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  bridges,  &c.  Tbe  demand  for 
labourers  is  stated  to  be  so  extensive,' 
fbat  numbers  of  these  were  flocking 
from  all  tbe  Dutch  Ports  in  Borneo,  and 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  lands 
which  tk^  been  cleared  werf  already 
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cowtTtiA  wuK  crops  tf  ptppttf  towsBf 
and  fainbi€»  and  the  litUe  Colony  pre- 
sent^ every  appearance  of  hecomio^  a 
vaAuabie  and  important  portion  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

We  noticed  in  oor  last  th$  departure 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  from  Singapore, 
on  his  way  to  Bencoolen,  and  his  having 
touched  at  Batavia  in  his  proppess.  On 
Ut  reaching  the  latter  place,  he  sent  his 
aide-de-camp  to  acquaint  Baron  Vander 
Capellan  of  nis  arrival,  which  bad  been 
caused  purely  by  accident.  To  this  the 
Baron  replied,  that  as  he  had  come,  he 
mi|^ht  land  if  he  pleased,  hut  that  be 
should  never  have  invited  Sir  Stamford 
to  visit  Java.  This  ungracious  reply  did 
not  of  coarse  tempt  Sir  Stamford  to  land, 
thougli  Lady  Raffles,  on  aocovnt  of  ill 
bealth|,debai1c:ed  the  next  day. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  bad  received  a 
highly  flattering  and  complimentary 
awess  fhim  the  inhabitants  of  Sing^a- 
pore,  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
eiveatlen£:th.  There  are  two  passaj^s, 
however,  in  the  tiddress  and  the  reply, 
that  we  must  here  transcribe. — ^The  first 
says- 
lb  year  unKariea  zeal,  yoiitr  vigilaacc^  sM 
yam  eoaqmbtBriKe  views,  we'ome  at  a»ce  the 


poiitoled  ior  «e  ttbarsttty  af  the  vdaotples  «a 
^hiGli  <t  hM  traen  srtiMisbiiJ;  pidneiflM,  tlM 
operation  of  which  hat  copvarted,  ia  a  pedo4 
■bolt  I>ey<n4  all  enuaple,  a  haunt  of  pimtos, 
hoo  tha  abode  of  aotorpsiae!,  aacarijty,  and  ojni- 


Tbese  pffaidples,  wliieb  h«ve  effSsoted 
such  vronders  at  Singapore,  are  simply 
the  principles  of  fair  competition  and 
firee  trade :  and  thcnr  would  do  tbe  same 
for  everv  part  of  India  if  they  were  tried. 
Why,  ifaen,  do  not  lAie  Bntiah  ffarlii* 
me»t  profit  by  this  lesson,  to  throw  open 
all  iQuia  to  flie  ftree  admission  of  entisr* 
prising  Englishman  into  ever^  quarter 
of  its  extensive  domains?  The  samt 
cmses  would  trnquestionably  produce 
the  same  effects  tbera  as  ^^ley  hc^iw  done 
at  Binguwre:  and  the  ministers  and 
pec^le  of  England  are  alone  to  blame, 
that  the  experiment  is  not  -entered  on 
hnmediatelv.  But  let  us  hear  the  lan^ 
guage  of  sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  )iis  re- 
ply— ^keeping  in  view,  also,  tliat  it  is 
the  language  of  a  servant  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  has  been  bred  up 
all  his  life  m  the  very  school  where  pre* 
judices  against  free  trade,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  monopoly,  are  most  deeply 
looted.    He  says  :— 

Moaopoly  and  exclanve  privile«;e«,  against 
which  poblic  <^nionha«  »o  long  raised  its  voice, 
tn  here  nakaown.    Siagapore  is  a  free  port, . 


aadaa  laag  at  it  so  raaaiaa,  it  saanst  Ml  tp 
prospar. 

All  that  is  wanting  is  to  extend  thii 
doctrine,  and  these  principles,  through- 
out the  whole  of  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions :  the  consequences  would  bt 
equally  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

JSdtovui.— By  letters  from  Batavtawe 
learn  that  the  ship  General  de  Koch, 
which  sailed  from  tnence  to  Samarang, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  was  taken  oa 
the  2ist,  by  eight  sail  of  piratea,  fW  of 
Malays,  a^ier  three  hoars  hard  fighting, 
off  Indrancaya.  The  vessel  belonged 
to  Messrs.  Thornton  and  West,  and  was 
laden  with  English  goods.  Tbe  captain 
and  mate  jumped  overboard  during  the 
night,  and  dinging  to  aome  fish  sMet 
until  the  morning,  were  saved  by  a 
schooner,  wliich  conveyed  then  to  Bar 
tavia,  at  which  place  they  arrived  on  the 
2nd  of  November.  Mr.  Thornton,  liie 
supercargo,  wf»  kept  on  board  by  the 

Eirates,  wIk>  demanded  as  ransom  for 
im  a  few  chests  of  opium  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars .  Ufs  friends  bad  sent  from 
Batavia,  aud  hopes  were  entertained  of 
savinr  his  life.  T!ie  Straits  of  4svra  are 
stated  to  be  mvch  infested  by  these  pi- 
rates ;  a  Dutch  ship  was  attacked  by 
twelve  Malf^  prows,  but  auceeeded  in 
beatfaig  them  off,  alter  three  bonrs  liaid 
fighting. 

By  subsequent  letters  from  Batavlay 
dated  the  6th  December,  we«MSn/i»rBi- 
ed,  that,  tip  to  ^at  date,  no  tiding 
hadbeen  heard  of  Mr.ThomtoD.  These 
advices  state  that  the  Commksloaers 
for  improving  the  charts  of  the  I»dSaa 
Seas  have  made  known  that  a  rock 
has  been  discovered,  which  faaa  neivr 
been  noticed  in  any  chart,  it  is  Ata* 
at^d  *m  Latitude  5«  5C  ^%  and  b  ak 
leagues  off  the  Island  <yf  Great  Ikiloadio. 
H  appears  to  be  a  sm^  iala&d,  sttr- 
rounfted  by  poistted  rooks.  "Hie  aoil4» 
It  is  a  reddioi  sand,  on  the  aprfk^e  of 
which,  surrounded  by  scanty  verdure, 
stands  a  tree  about  six  feet  high. 

C%tna.«— Daring  the  eariy  pcurt  of  Ibe 
month  a  variety  of  reports  were  iiii  pat 
resp6ctinc[  the  detention  ^  tbe  Com* 

Sany's  shins  at  China,  and  these  pro* 
need  a  fall  of  upwards  of  four  per  eent. 
in  India  stock.  The  first  account  wm 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Singapore,  cf 
the  6tb  of  October,  which  stated,  iImA 
information  had  been  received  fi^Mn  Aid 
Select  Committee  at  Canton,  stat^g 
that  the  Company's  slnps  had  been  of>- 
dered  to  remain  at  Lintin,  and  not  ta 
proceed  to  Whampoa,  until  the  dispute 
with  the  authorities  of  China  was  settled. 
It  appears  that  the  Yieerqy  <^  Caxfton 
had  agaux  renewed  his  daoaifiad  lor  tm^ 
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mtn  to  be  girtn  up  fir  the  two  Chinese 
slalB  in  the  dispute  with  the  Topasej 
and  had  declared  his  resoiotion  not  to 
admit  any  of  the  ships  to  take  in  their 
leading  until  this  was  complied  with. 
The  furival  of  the  Company's  ships, 
Waterloo  and  Bombay,  from  China,  on 
the  2^nd  of  March,  has,  however,  re^ 
moved  all  doubts  on  this  subject,  by 
brin^n^  information  of  the  Viceroy  hav- 
ing been  persuaded  to  waive  his  claim 
for  another  season.  There  is  consider- 
Hble  mystery  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  induced  to  postpone  his  de- 
mand, and  a  varietv  of  reports  have 
been  current  respecting^  it.  it  is,  how- 
fever,  generally  thought  that  the  usual 
rewfl^  of  a  bribe  has  not,  in  this  iB*- 
stance,  been  omitted.  Should  this  prov« 
correct,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  we  re- 
sorted to  yearly,  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  any  backwardness  on  the 
pitft  of  the  Viceroy  to  eoforoe  a  demand, 
the  temporary  postponement  of  which 
maybe  thus  handsomely  paid  for. 

New  iiauai  WaUt,—  By  letters  fiK>m 
Sydney  we  learn  the  arrival  there  of  (^ 
Bhip  Recovery,  with  130  male  convicts* 
The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  having 
received  a  renewal  of  its  charter  from 
the  Governor-in- Chief  had  issued  a  no* 
tice,  calling  in  their  sterling  notes  by 
the  1st  of  September,  to  be  consolidated 
in  bills  on  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  or 
In  dollars,  at  A$,  2dL  at  the  option  of  the 
holders.  The  average  prices  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  Sydney  mu4cet,  were,  wheat 
4s.  7d.  per  barrel,  maize  2#.  6d.,  and 
4>arley  'M,\  fitie  bread  Was  s^tBgWt  djd. 
|>er  loaf  of  21b8.  weight. 

Vm  DiemnCt  Land.— The  letters  from 
Hobart  Town  state  tiiat  the  economy  of 
the  government  had  occasioned  a  great 
fall  of  prices  there,  and  no  littte  con^ 
sternation.  The  price  of  wheat  grown 
there  had  fallen  in  one  season  frotn  10«. 
to  4f.  6d,  per  barrel. .  Some  of  the  oil 
which  was  extracted  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree  in  VanDieman's  Land,  is  stMed  to 
have  been  disposed  of  in  London  at  very 
high  prices,  audit  had  consequenttvbc^ 
come  an  object  of  great  ibterest  with  the 
colonists. 

By  the  ship  Mariner,  forty-four  fine 
sheep  of  the  Merioo  breed,  from  the 
flock  of  the  late  Marques  of  London- 
derry, had  arrived  in  an  uncommonly 
fine  condition  in  that  colony.  There 
were  sixty-six  shipped  in  •England,  df 
which  twtfiity-two  died  on  their  passage. 
The  price  of  bread  in  Hobart  town  was 
for  fine  bread,  per  loaf,  of  2tbs.  5tf.  and 
for  wheaten,  4d. 

AFRICA  AND  ITS  ISLANtM. 

(k^ifOcoiEtft^^  acvovnti  rt*- 


eeired  from  Case  Town  in  tha  aarly 
part  of  the  moutb,  it  appears  that  the 
Caffres,  having  recommenced  their  ir- 
ruptions, had  received  such  chastise- 
ment as  would  probably  relieve  the 
Settlers  for  a  considerable  time  of  one 
of  the  scourges  with  which  they  have 
been  afflicted.  The  Cape  Town  Gaaetle 
of  Dec.  20,  states,  that  intelligence  bad 
been  received  by  the  last  mail  fnoai 
the  (Voutier,  of  the  attack  which  the 
Governor  had  directed  to  be  made  on 
the  Caffires  having  beau  attended  with 
complete  success. 

It  appears  that  Ma^  Somarset,  ai 
the  Cape  corps,  eomraandinic  on  the 
frontier,  assembled  at  the  Rlet  river 
•Q  the  3d  «f  that  month,  the  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  af  the  Cape  oorpa^ 
ane  hvodred  mountad  burghers  froas 
Graaif  Reynet,  and  o»e  hundred  oMMint-* 
ed  burghers  from  AlbaBy^  This  force 
moved  off  f>n  the  nsomiMg  of  the  4ih,  to 
attack  the  Kraal  of  a  Ca£fra  Chiefs 
named  MakoaAo,  which  had  bitkarto 
been  deemed  aliMMt  kiacoesslbla.  Cap- 
tain Aitcheaon,  with  eae  huadred  men 
of  the  Cape  corps,  joined  the  forces  gt 
twelve  that  night.  Having  passed  the 
ford  of  the  Kat  river,  they  commenced 
dtmbin^  the  stupendous  Kaflenberg 
BMmntaiai,  and  gained  its  sammiSt  at 
day-break  on  the  5lh.  Major  Sokner- 
set  having  here  collected  his  force, 
passed  with  celeri^  al<mg  the  ridge* 
and  at  daylight  had  the  satisfaction  of 
pouring  into  the  centre  cX  Makoroo's 
Kraal,  with  a  rapidity  tiiat  at  onoe 
astonished  and  overpowered  tfK  Caf* 
ires.  A  few  assaigais  (a  sort  of  spear) 
were  thrown,  but  the  attack  was  made 
with  such  vigmir  that  little  resktanea 
could  be  oflSred.  At  the  teTminbtimi 
of  all  resistance.  Major  Somerset  cfr^ 
dered  the  slaughter  to  ceaie,  and  se- 
cured the  cattle,  to  the  amount  of  TOW  . 
head,  and  had  them  driven  to  Port 
Beaufort,  where  Kraals  had  been  pre* 
viously  prepared  for  them.  The  WkiAi* 
tary  foroe  returned  to  Fort  Beaufort  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  after  having 
been  twenty-two  hours  on  horsebaek, 
in  an  extremely  hot  day,  without  w«ter, 
and  during  which  not  a  single  casualty 
on  theh*  part  occnrred. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th,  Major  So- 
merset proceeded  with  his  fofve  to  the 
Chemire,  having  previously  summoned 
Makomo  to  mtfet  hxm  on  the  following 
day.  After  several  frivolota  excuses 
for  not  obeving,  he  was  assured  that 
the  immediate  destruction  of  htmself 
and  his  people  would  be  the  resnlt  of 
his  obstinacy;  upon  whieh  this  Chief 
tiMi  €MM  4Mimd»    md 
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^ttronreat  •afiiwanccs  tliat  be  would  ^ve 
up  all  the  deserters  he  could  ^nd,  and 
owned  that  bis  people  bad  merited  the 
punishment  they  had  received.  Major 
Somerset,  finding  he  was  completely 
subdued,  and  sincerely  penitent,  pro- 
mised him  any  surplus  of  cattle  after 
all  the  settlers  and  iohabitants  bad 
been  indemnified  for  those  they  bad 
lost,  in  order  to  save  the  women  and 
children  of  his  tribe  from  want.  This 
was  afterwards  done,  and  appeared  to 
make  a  great  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Caffires.  These  operations  have 
been  to  all  appearances  so  decisive,  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  entertain  sanguine 
expectations  that  the  best  results  will 
follow,  and  that  the  frontier,  districts 
wiU  for  a  long  period  enjoy  a  tran- 
<|Uillity  that  will  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  pursue  their  agricultural  labours 
without  apprehension. 

The  same  Cape  Gasette  contains  a 
proclamatioiiof  Lord  Fitxroy  Somerset, 
directing  the  proper  officers  to  destroy 
200,006  rix  dollars  of  paper  money 
which  bad  been  issued  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1822,  for  the  temporary  relief 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  storms  of  that 
year.  Subsequent  accoimts  from  the 
Cape  reach  to  the3l8t  of  January,  and 
ftirnish  further  details  of  advantages 
obtained  over  the  other  Caffre  tribes 
after  the  surprise  of  that  of  Makomo. 
The  BuccessAil  attack  upon  the  Chief 
had  made  suidi  an  impression  among 
the  different  hordes,  wat  one.  of  the 
most  powerful  Chiefii,  Tsambeo,  shortly 
alter  solicited  an  interview  with  Major 
Somerset;  at  the  same  lime  sending 
back  many  head  of  cattle  which  bad 
been  taken  by  bis  people  from  the  Co- 
lonists. The  Major  appointed  the  I5th 
of  January  to  meet  on  the  heights  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Keishamma,  whi- 
ther Tsambeo  repaired,  attended  by 
bis  son  and  heir,  Dusanico,  and  the 
Chiels,  Congo  and  Pato,  with  2500 
Caffres,  as  a  body-guard.  Tsambeo 
being  called  on  for  bis  reasons  for 
wishing  the  interview,  stated  that  he 
came  to  be  allowed  to  establish  bis 
Kraals  on  their  fturmer  ground,  near  the 
Keishamma,  and  to  impkire  that  he 
might  be  left  at  peace.  To  thta  it  was 
answei-ed',  that  unless  the  Chiefs  under 
bim  restored  the  cattle  stolen  from  the 
Settlers,  and  gave  up  all  the  deserters, 
bis  request  would  not  be  complied 
with  ;  but  that  himself  and  property 
would  .be  desiroyed.  Tsambeo  replied 
that  he  had  already  given  up  two  de- 
serters, and  bad  brought  another  who 
had  made  his  escape  by  the  way,  and 
vequetite4  two  da^  to  procure  bi»  ar- 


rest, wWcb  the  Majw  agreed  to,  on 
receiving,  as  hoeta<^,  the  Chief, 
Congo,  and  twenty  CaflVes.  Tsambeo 
then  assured  Major  Somerset,  that 
should  any  cattle  in  future  be  stolen 
by  any  of  his  Chiefs,  he  would  attack 
them  and  see  them  restored.  On  the 
l7Ui,  he  sent  one  hundred  cattle  ;  and 
tiie  Major  being  convinced  of  bis  pacific 
inclination,  recrossed  the  Keishamma, 
and  at  day-break  came  upon  the  Kraals 
of  two  other  Caffre  Chiefs,  named 
Habama  and  Nosmos.  The  first  had 
moved  off  all  his  cattle ;  but  of  the 
latter  two  hundred  and  forty  beadhad 
been  captured.  ' 

An  accident  of  a  serious  nature  bad 
befallen  Colonel  Bird,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  at  the  Cape.  While  mount- 
ing his  horse,  *the  animal  becamcres- 
tive  and  threw  him  off,  f^ing  with  bis 
whole  weight  upon  the  leg  of  the  Colo- 
nel, which  was  severely  fractured.  He 
was,  however,  at  the  date  of  the  ac- 
counts, going  on  favourably. 
.  A  new  Journal  was  about  to  be  esta- 
blished, on  independent  principles,  at 
Cape  Town,  which  has  long  been  blmtd 
With  one  Paper  only,  and  that  a  Go- 
vernment organ.  Hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  its  success,  notwithsranding 
the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of 
its  establishment,  by  those  who  dreaded 
f^e  discussion  as  likely,  to  operate  to 
the  exposure  of  misconduct,  and  the 
reduction  of  unjust  emoluments.  We 
shall  watch  Its  progress  with  anxious 
interest.    - 

.  A  letter  from  the  Cape  Ifown  Gaxette 
of  the  22d  of  November,  states  the 
the  arrival  there  on  the  preceding  Tues- 
day of  his  Excellency  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  K.C.B.,  Guvemor  of  C<^lon, 
and  Commander  of  the  Force?.  Lady 
Barnes  and  suite  entered  I'able  Bay,  on 
board  the  Hercules,  and  landed  in  the 
evening,  under  a  salute  from  the  bat- 
teries. 

AJrioan  G<«se.— The  accounts  firom 
Sierra  Leone  continue  to  speak  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  that  Colony,  and  the  gc- 
'•neral  iofarmati'on  received  from  thence 
is  extremely  interesting.  The  Sierra 
Leone  Gazette  of  tbe  l7th  of  Januanr, 
notices  the  very  great  increase  of  the 
Gold  Trade,  during  the  preceding  year, 
which  had  of  course  benefited  the 
Settlers.  Not  only  had  Gold  Traders, 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  arrived  in 
caravans,  but  even  singly ;  which 
proves  the  state  of  the  country  to  be 
much  more  tranquil  tiian  before ;  the 
accomplishment  of  journeys,  without 
molestation,  over,  so  immense  a  tract 
of  ooiiBtry^  beJAg^a  pertain  avideoce  of 
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much  amelioration  in  the  condition  of* 
the  people.  Isaaco,  the  celebrated  Dept> 
l^ide  of  Mun^o  Park,  had  reached 
Port  Sa^o  on  his  way  from  Se^o,  brin^;- 
in^  with  him  three  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  g;old.  It  is  a  fact  of 
no  small  interest  to  the  mother  country, 
that  both  at  Sierra  Leone  and  on  tlie 
Gambia,  the  natives  in  the  barter  for 
gold  require  nearly  the  whole  in  British 
manufactures,  amon^  which  may 'be 
named  as  the  most  desirable,  musliosand 
printed  cottons.  It  was  formerly  ur^ed 
as  an  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  trade,  that  England  would  lose  a 
valuable  trade  in  her  own  manufactures 
with  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  contrary 
has  been  however  the  case.  The  trade 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  coast  has 
increased  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation, and  the  returns  are  in  African 
produce  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The 
timber  trade  had  also  much  increased, 
tnere  being  no  less  than  tivelve  vessels 
loading  in  the'river,  being  in  the  whole 
3594  tons  of  shipping,  and  several  more 
were  daily  expected,  so  that  a  much 
larger  exportation  was  exf  ected  during 
the  present  year,  than  had  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  first  commencement  of 
the  settlement.  The  quality  of  the  tim- 
ber was  particularly  attended  to  j  none 
but  teak  and  cauta  being  shipped,  each 
of  which  were  considered  to  equal  the 
best  British  oak.  As  the  price  was  con- 
siderably lower,  it  was  justly  expected 
the  demand  would  be  greater,  and  that 
tiie  annual  exportation  would  continue 
to  increase,  in  the  purchasing  of  which 
some  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  worth 
of  British  manufactures  would  be  yearly 
disposed  of,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
uative.tribes  concerned  in  supplying  it, 
Hho  were  supposed  to  amount  to  up- 
wards («f  live  thousand  persons.  Rice  is 
stated  to  be  an  article  of  general  culti- 
vation among  the  natives,  but  some  of 
the  chiefs  having'  stopped  the  supply, 
two  gentlemen,  named  Gabiunon  and 
Braard,  had  been  sent  to  treat  with  th«'m 
on  this  subject,  and  had  efffctualiy  suc- 
ceeded in  re-opening  the  communica- 
tion. Indeed,  Sir  Charles  McCarthy 
appeared  to  neglect  no  means  of  ex- 
tending the  commercial  and  political  in- 
terests of  England  among  the  natives  of 
Africa — while  he  proceeded  himself  to 
the  Gold  Coast  to  direct  the  operations 
against  the  Ashaniees,  he  despatched 
Mr.  RendaU  to  tbe  Slierbro  river  to 
maintain  peace  among  the  chiefs  in  that 
quarter,  and  sent  Mr.  Austin  on  a  simi- 
lar mission  to  Almamy  Amarah,  in  both 
of  which  the  gentlemen  employed  had 
proved  successful.    The  g^a^fica^on  of 


the  settlers  by  the  amusements  of  civi- 
lized life  was  also  not  neglected.  A 
theatre  had  been  erected'  at  Freetown, 
which  was  to  be  opened  on  the  return  6f 
Sir  C.  M'Carthy  from  the  Gold  Coast. 
There  are  also  fourteen  churches  at 
present  built,  and  the  foundation  stone 
uf  another  church  had  been  laid  with 
great  solemnity.  Native  youths  were 
also  educating  in  the  colony  to  spread 
the  blessings  of  knowledge  througliout 
the  interior. 

The  unfavourable  part  of  these  ac- 
counts consists  in  the  information, 
that  the  Slave  trade  is  still  carried 
on  by  the  French  colonists  of  Goree 
and  Senegal,  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods; and  in  their  usual  haunts 
of  the  Cazamanca,  the  Cacheo,  with  the 
other  rivers  and  creeks  which  lie  be- 
tween tlie  Rio  Grande  and  Cape  Roxo : 
but  this  had,  however,  been  in  some 
degree  put  down,  and  was  decreasing 
raptflly.  l*he  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone, 
anid  the  Isles  de  Lass,  had  entirely  abo- 
lished the  direct  Slave  Trade  of  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  Rio  Nemez  to  Sierra 
Leone.  This  inhuman  traffic  at  Bissao 
and  the  adjacent  Portuguese  settlements, 
we  regret  to  say,  had,  however,  in- 
creased, and  the  savage  traders  had  been 
carryiog  on  their  barter  of  human  beings 
without  interruption.  H.M.  Ship,  Owen 
Glendower,  sculed  from  Freetown  on  the 
&tfa  of  January,  with  the  intention  of 
running  down  along  the  coast,  and 
visiting  those  places  where  there  was  a 
probability  of  Slaves  being  found,  and 
from  thence  to  proceed  and  search  the 
harbours  and  rivers  of  Beusto  and  Biafra, 
which  was  expected  to  be  attended  with 
great  success,  llie  French  civil,  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities,  arc  stated  to 
be  perfectly  aware  of  the  exiatence  of 
Slave  dealings  in  dieir  several  districts, 
but  they  do  not  use  the  slightest  influ- 
ence or  authority  to  prevent  k.  The 
great  Stave  mart  on  the  Gold  Coast  is 
that  at  the  Gallinas,  whieh  is  supplied 
with  victims  from  the  banks  of  the 
Sherbro  and  Shebar  livers.  The  Slaves 
are  taken  in  lM>ais  or  canoes  from  the 
various  ports  where  ihey  are  collected, 
to  a  smsdl  neck  of  land,  whence  in  half 
an  hour's  march  they  reach  the  Gatlinas. 
The  French  flag  in  tnis  quarter  if  dis- 
graced by  an  active  employment  in  this 
odiotu  traffic :  the  vessels  of  his  Most 
Christian  and  Legitimate  Majesty  are 
the  means  of  carrying  into  a  captivity 
tlie  most  dreadful,  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants of  the  interior.  The  accounts 
from  Sierra  Leone  are  becoming  more 
interesting  every  day,  and  the  Colony 
begins  to  assume  a  character  which  even 
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itf  wanntit  w<U  vUhtfB  coid4  hardly 
liave  anticipated. 

Cape  Mesum-ada,  The  accounts  r«* 
ceiTed  frani  this  American  colony  are 
more  farourable  than  thoMwe  noticed  in 
our  last.  The  settlers,  amounting  to 
about  one  hundred  aod  fifty,  were  ac- 
tively en^a^ed  iu  bnildiof^,  fencing, 
plougbio^,  planting*,  &c.  and  the  mor- 
tality which  had  ra^cd  amon|^  them 
when  the  former  accounts  left,  luul  sub- 
sided. Lands  had  been  laid  aod  mea- 
sured off  into  lots  and  plantations  for 
the  blacks,  and  houses  were  erecting, 
liar  superior  to  aay  seen  there  before, 
llie  (reat  detect  in  the  settlement  of 
this  colony,  appears  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  American  government  having 
sent  out  colonists  before  any  preparation 
bad  been  made  for  their  reception.  Ano- 
ther freat  impediment  to  its  sacoess,  had 
been  the.  hostility  of  the  surroundinip 
tribes,  who  bad  smed  every  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  settlers,  when  sickness 
or  weakness  bad  left  them  open  to  as- 
sault. The  settlement  bad  also  been 
deprived  of  its  naval  force,  the  vesedi 
Aui^ta,  which  was  put  upon  that  sta- 
tion, having  been  sent  to  rreemantown, 
and  there  coudemoed  as  unaeaworthy. 
As  soon  ak  this  fact  was  made  known 
among  the  surrounding  tribes,  they  at- 
tempted another  m  v^ion ,  and  the  Uacks 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  c^Uivaiioa 
9i  their  1<^,  toeompkte  military  worka 
and  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  tke 
colony.  It  wiU  be  aeen  by  these  ac- 
counts tbat,  althangh  the  advices  are  ra- 
cier more  cheering  from  this  settlement, 
it  is  fltMl  doubtful  whether  it  w'dl  nlti- 
mately  maintain  itself  against  the  la- 
vages of  sickness  within,  aod  the  bee- 
tili^  of  its  eueaiiies  without. 

Jngr9iB.^Leiiers  received  from  this 
sdtiement,  state  that  the  Governor  of 
tbe  oology  bad  exiled  to  the  interior,  all 
those  who  wished  to  change  the  farm  of 

government,  and  uaite  tbe  cofony  wtdi 
raail.  It  appears  by  these  advices  that 
the  principal  portioD  of  the  Portngueae 
residents,  were  opposed  to  throwing  off 
tbeur  allegiance  to  Portugal.. 

MfeDITBlULaNBAN. 

ConsUuitinapU.r— The  accounts  from 
tbe  Tunktsh  caiiital  announce  tbe  arrival 
there  of  M.  Alenzeacky,  the  Rns&ian 
Censul  General,  who  had  nut,  however, 
been  able  to  present  his  credentials,  on 
accotwt  of  the  indiqrasitioa  of  the  Reis 
£fi*endi.  lu  consequence  of  the  violent 
measures  of  the  Porie  with  regard  to  the 
coin  of  the  empire,  the  exchange  had 
foUen  considerab^.  At  tbe  date  of  tlhe 
latest  advices,  Constantinople  was  tnm- 


SmffttuL,  Private  leCtcts from ^nfnuL 
state,  that  considerable  dhrisiens  exist 
at  Hydra,  which  render  the  aid  of  tbe 
Hydriots  to  the  general  canse  of  liberty 
nugatory.  At  Spezzia  tbe  senate  keeps 
the  people  more  under  restraint ;  bat  at 
Ipsara  the  greatest  order  and  unanimity 
prevailed.  These  advices  sUle,  that  tbe 
authorities  of  Smyrna  were  still  anxiooa 
respecting  the  maneeuvrcs  of  the  Greeks 
in  their  vicinity;  tlie  more  so,  as  the 
latter  bad  been  successful  ki  captaiing 
tbe  great  caravan  of  Angora  at  tbe  me- 
ment  of  its  reaching  the  gates  of  Smyrna. 
The  city  had,  however,  been  <|uiet,  and 
those  outrages  against  tbe  Greek  and 
Frank  inhaMUnts,wbtcb  even  Atagraced 
tbe  barbarous  rabble  of  Smyrna,  badnaft 
been  repeated.  Indeed  tbe  TnrkagcBe- 
relly  appear  to  be  getting  tired  of  tbe 
Gre^  war;  and  it  b  tbe  opinion  of  many 
intell^nt  residents  in  Turkey,  thai  a 
negotiation  will  be  attempted  faiateadel 
arms  nest  season. 

£gyp(.^Tbe  mecanam  lately  firem 
Egypt  state,  tbe  progresa  of  tbe  cnlli- 
vntioB  of  cotton,  and  Ae  geacml  iaa> 
provements  in  that  oouBtry,  exceed  tbe 
most  sanguine  expeetationa  which  were 
enterta'med ;  it  has  attracted  Brkiah  ca- 
pitalists aod  merchants  to  aneh  an  ex- 
tent, that  n  aom  of  30,0d#/.  in  gpscia 
has  lately  been  shipped  for  that  quar- 
ter. Tbe  money  was  token  <m  benrd 
ships  of  war  to  Malta,  and  fnesn  tbrnee 
re-shipped  to  ^eprpt.  Laat  w««k  above 
1000  bags  of  cotton  from  this  qnartcr 
were  sold  in  tbe  city;  end  at  iivcr- 
pool,  we  understand,  the  arrivals  4ar^ 
ing  a  week  have  frequently  amannted 
t^  2  and  3000  bags  of  tbe  fiaeet  cotUm 
wooL 

GrcM*.— Letters  from  Mjasolfgla',  ef 
tbe  let  January,  written  by  an  Ea^aA- 
man  of  rank  in  tbe  Greek  aervioe»  stale» 
that  an  artiUery  eoqia,  wsjating  el 
Englishmen,  Gc»nans  and  Geeeks,  had 
just  been  formed,  the  Prince  Mnnforer- 
dato  having  pledged  bimatf  to  provide 
for  them  for  a  year.  Tbe  geremnesi 
bad  given  up  the  seraglio  lor  a  labom- 
tory,  and  an  hospital  and  dispcnaatary 
were  to  be  immediately  «atablisba£ 
Maurocerdate  b  stated  to  be  a  great 
favourite  with  the  marifiaaf  ■•j^i^^  the 
people  of  Western  Greece,  asMl  with  the 
legislative  body,  of  whiuhhe  waaaeeti- 
d^it.  He  is  represented  aaralbcr  ngc- 
nkms  than  prufkmnd,  but  aeemi  at  dl 
times  disposed  to  concede ;  aoad  it  is  cnta* 
sidered  advantageona  forCreece'thait  ha 
is  now  io  power.  Tbe  letten  fr^osa  the 
Archipelago  state,  Amt  the  Graeka,  hi 
addition  to  tiieir  laadinr  in  the  rkiaSif 
afSmjro«,htil<<fairkfa€n< 
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of  Aflia  Minor,  and  kad  been  successful 
in  seizing  several  wealthy  Turks,  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. 
The  general  accounts  from  Greece  con- 
tinue Id  assure  the  friends  <^  the  cause 
that  Freedom  must  triumph  in   that 

aitarter,  and  that  the  despotic  sway  of 
lie  Ottoman  Porte  is  nearly  at  an  end 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Oritk  Jilandt.— Letters  from  Zante 
state,  that  Lord  Byron  had  been  recog- 
nised by  the  government  of  Western 
Greece  as  Pronedros,  or  President  of 
strangers,  over  whom  he  exercises  a 
kind  of  patronage,  which  consists  in 
rendering  them  useful  according  to 
their  capacity.  The  chiefs  were  unani- 
mous in  their  devotion  to  their  country, 
and  the  utmost  harmony  reigned  among 
them. — ^These  letters  further  state,  thM 
the  city  of  Patras  was  closely  blockaded 
by  the  Greek  fleet,  and  besieged  on  the 
land  side  by  Colocrotoni,  Andrew  Ma- 
tazas,  Francis,  and  twenty  other  Stra- 
tarques,  who  had  obtained  possession 
of  me  aqueducts  and  heights  of  Skato- 
roni,  Irom  which  they  play  upon  the 
citadel.  To  prevent  a  surpn^,  the 
Greeks  had  formed  a  camp  between 
Sichena  and  ^e  chateau  of  Cape  Rion, 
of  Achaia,  towards  which  they  nad  sent 
six  Hydriot  vessels,  to  blockade  several 
Algerine  ships  which  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  cannon  of  Lepanto. 
Or/k.— The  first  Numbers  of  the  Greek 
Gazette,  printed  at  Missolonght,  bad 
been  received  at  G>rf^,  according  to  the 
last  advices,  and  had  been  read  there 
wiUi  great  avidity.  It  is  announced, 
that  a  French  Journal  will  shortly  be 
printed  in  the  same  town.  A  letter 
from  this  island,  dated  the  8th  February, 
states,  that  Patras  had  not  surrendered 
on  the  5th.  Thift  delay  is  said  to  be  oc< 
oasioned  by  the  knowledge  of  secret 
Jealousies  prevailing  amonr  the  Greek 
Meh,  which  encouraged  tine  besieged 
to  hold  out  Ci^ocrotoni  is  stated  to 
wish  to  reduce  the  place  without  the  co- 
operation oi  his  colleagues,  and  encou- 
raged his  troops  with  the  assurance  that 
ft  great  northern  power  intended  in  a 
i^rt  time  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Oreece  ^»enly.  O^er  letters,  how* 
ever,  from  the  same  quarter,  state,  that 
tihe  primate  and  chiefs  agreed  ipost 
oor<fially,  and  that  the  elections  for  the 
Senate  were  carried  on  with  great  pru- 
dence and  discretion. 

Advices  have  idso  been  received  from 
this  island  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  account  of  Sir  T.  Maitland'a 
decease  was  received  there.  The  Ionian 
Gaz.  contains  a  most  extravagant  pane- 
gyric on  ^d6ceas«d.  TheinteUigoica 


of  this  event  was  brought  by  the  Sybil 
frigate ;  and  on  its  arrival  the  colours 
of  the  fortress,  and  of  all  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  were  lowered  half-mast 
down,  and  the  batteries  began  to  fire, 
minute  guns,  sixty-five  in  number^, 
corresponding  with  the  age  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  following  notice  was  af- 
terwards published  by  the  Senate :— > 

CAR.  M.  YEIA.— Bj  his  Rigluieu  the  Preci. 
deat,  and  the  Illattriou  8eiMt«n  of  fbt  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  &«.  kc. 

The  Senate  has  a  painiU  dnty  to  perform,  in 
annovaeing  to  the  inhabitants  of  ibeae  States, 
the  death  of  his  Exeellency,  Sir  T.  M aitland. 
Lord  fiigh  Commissioner  of  tfie  Sorereign 
Protector,  which  happened  at  Malta,  on  the  17tli 
instant 

The  world  is  dewived  of  that  benefloent  p«r- 
snnage,  hat  the  advantages  which  he  has  eon. 
ferred  on  ns  by  his  hi^fh  office  and  by  his  ex- 
cellent heart,  establishing  order,  peace  and 
Constitntioaai  seenrity  in  these  Islands,  will 
eanse  his  memory  to  be  always  esteemed  and 
cherished,  as  the  public  grief,  which  has  lUready 
anticipated   the  melancholy  noUflcatlon,   dis- 

Sayec  the  emotions  of  gratitode  and  affection, 
a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  lamented  bene- 
flic  tor. 

The  Extentlve  Power  uniting,  tharefotu,  its 
affliction  with  that  of  the  loSan  people,  or- 

ARTICLB  l.^That  from  the  date  of  the  pro. 
nulgatlon  of  tiiese  presents,  in  all  the  Inlands 
of  these  States,  all  public  businees  shall  b« 
suspended  for  three  days,  in  the  Oflioes  of  tha 
Government,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  beCbre 
the  Magistrates. 

S.— All  places  of  Public  Amusement,  Spec- 
tacles, Circles,  Shops,  dfce.  except  those  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  ef  Apothecarica,  shall 
be  closed  for  Six  days. 

3. There  shall  be  a  Oeneral   Mouning 

thnughout  these  States,  for  One  Month 

4.— The  Funeral  Exeqaies  shall  be  eelebrated 
for  Three  successiTC  days.  In  all  the  Churches 
of  these  Islands. 

A.— These  presents  shall  ba  printed  in  the 
Greek  and  Italian  languages,  for  the  geoeril 
Informatiea. 

By  Order  of  the  Senate, 

SIDNEY  O.  OSBORNE. 

Corfu,  Mth  Jan.  18M. 

Accounts  had  reached  Corfu  of  tba 
sailing  of  a  Turkish  squadron  firon  the 
Dardanelles.  By  some  it  was  thou^t 
to  be  destined  against  theOreekishuidB; 
but  the  general  opinion  was,  t^t  it  was 
lor  the  protection  of  Smyrna. 
.  AUppo, — ^By  the  last  advices  from 
Syria,  it  appears  that  a  volcano  bad 
risen  firom  me  earth,  near  Aleppo,  and 
which,  after  exhausting  itself  hi  the 
discharre  of  lava,  had  tamed  into  a 
lake.  This  was  attributed  by  many  to 
the  late  dreadful  earthquaices  in  diat 
vicinity. 

Perm, — The  accounts  from  Persia 
state,  that  it  had  beien  determined  at 
Tehran  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Porte.  For  the  effecting  of  this,  the 
Persian  Envoy  had  passed  the  Euphrates 
on  his  way  to  Coostantiaople,  and  had 
arrived  at  Brivio* 
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7«mu.-*Tbe  aooouDU  from  TudU  an- 
nounce the  arriTal  there  of  several  Da- 
nish vetaeU,  prises  to  the  Algerme 
84|uadroo.  Nothiog  of  any  political  im- 
portance had  taken  (dace  at  Tunis. 

Algkn^-^The  arrival  of  H.  M.  Bri^  Ca« 
nielion»  frooiAlgiers,  has  brought  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  cause  of  the  dispute  with 
Algiers,  which  we  noticed  iu  our  last, 
and  also  a  correct  statement  of  the 
reason  for  her  visit  with  the  Naiad  fri- 
gate to  that  port.  The  specific  object 
which  induced  our  Government  to  order 
these  ships  thither  was,  to  demand  from 
the  Oey,  satisfaction,  or  an  apology,  for 
having  made  an  attack  on  and  broken 
open  the  house  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  our 
consul,  in  order  to  search  for  and  take 
away  two  of  his  servants,  who  are  Cab- 
bais,  natives  of  the  interior,  against 
whom  the  D«y  had  commenced  a  war 
of  extermination  and  of  plunder.  Cap^ 
tain  ^f>encer  was  also  to  demand  per- 
mission from  the  English  consul  to  hoist, 
the  British  colours  on  the  Consular 
Town  Houite,  as  a  proteoiiun  for  himself 
and  family  from  unprovoked  insult. 
Captain  Spencer,  on  bis  arrival  at  Al- 
Ipers,  found  two  Spanish  vessels  in  tl:e 
Mole,  which  had  just  been  captured  by 
the  Algfrinc  corvette  Tripoli,  and  the 
crews  of  Which  nerc  destined  to  slavery. 
Captain  Spencer,  therefore,  with  the 
most  prai)>ewortby  feeling,  made  the 
case  of  these  poor  captives  a  part  of  his 
demand  to  the  Dcy  agreeably  to  Lord 
Exmoutb's  treaty,  which  renounced  the 
light  of  the  Dey  to  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice over  Christian  subjects.  Captain 
Spencer  having  waited  four  days  for  the 
Dey's  reply  to  his  demands,  became 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  the  Con- 
sul and  his  family ;  he,  tnerefore,  as  a 
stratagem  to  get  them  on  board,  gave 
out  that  he  meant  to  give  a  d^suner  a  la 
fiurdultB,  and  accordingly  sent  invita- 
tations  to  the  Consulate,  and  all  the 
merchants  ami  Europeans  on  shore,  to 
honour  him  with  their  company.  The 
next  day  (the  3 1st  ult.),  the  Dey  not 
having  made  any  reply  to  the  demands. 
Captain  Spencer  made  the  signal  for  the 
Caineleon  to  get  under  weigh,  and  he 
left  the  bay  \\\\h  all  his  pretended 
guests  on  board  the  Naiad.  Whilst  the 
ships  «ere  working  out  of  the  bay,  the 
Algcrine  cori'etie,  which  had  captured 
the  two  Spanish  vessels  before  alluded 
to,  was  espied  dose  under  vhe  land, 
ruoniug  for  the  Mule,  which  anchorage 
she  would  have  reachtsl,  had  not  the 
Camdion  instantly  laid  her  on  board, 
when  Lieutenant  Bagwell,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  the  Cameiiou's  crew,  reso- 
^ut«ly  jumpe«l  into  the  main  chaios. 


followed  by  the  second  lieuteoaBt, 
master,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew, 
excepting  about  ten  men,  who,  after 
having  killed  seven  and  wounded  twelve 
of  the  Algerines,  drove  the  remainder 
below,  and  captured  the  Tripoli  cor- 
vette, of  18  guns,  and  100  men,  in  fy^e 
style.  The  crew  of  the  Naiad,  (which 
ship  vvas  outside  of  the  bay,)  observing 
the  gallant  eftbrts  of  the  Camelioo, 
manned  the  rigging,  and  gave  three 
cheers  at  the  moment  of  boarding. 
Captain  Spencer  took  out  the  captain, 
but  the  corvette,  being  in  a  leaky  state, 
and  disabled  by  the  fire  she  had  sus- 
tained, both  from  the  Naiad  in  passing 
her,  and  the  Camelion^  was  abandoned. 
Captain  Spencer  proceeded  to  Malta  to 
apprize  the  Commander>in-Chief  (Sir 
Harrv  Neale)  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  be  despatched  the  Camelion  to 
England,  with  the  result  of  his  com- 
munication to  the  Dey.  It  was  observed, 
that  the  Algerines  bad  considerably 
strengthened  their  weak  points;  th« 
Cruwn  and  Seraglio  batteries,  in  par- 
ticular. They  tried  the  eflfect  of  their 
sheUs,  from  one  of  the  batteries  near- 
est to  the  Camelion,  whilst  she  was 
attacking  the  corvette,  but  she  was 
at  too  great  a  distance  (about  fout 
miles)  to  receive  any  harm  from  them. 
Up  to  the  period  of  publication,  the 
British  Goverument  has  contented  itself 
with  blockading  the  port  of  Algiers,  for 
which  purpose  the  Mediteminean  squa- 
dron under  Admiral  Neale,  has  been 
cruizing  off  that  port.  In  additkm  to 
the  dispute  with  England,  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  has  declared  war  against  Spain, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  customary  tribute  from  toe  Court  of 
Madrid.  His  cruisers  have  been  snc-^ 
cessful  in  capturing  several  SpanLh 
merchantmen,  andthbhas  drawn  down 
the  indignation  of  His  Majesty  the  Kin^ 
of  the  Netherlands,  who  hhs  ordered 
his  fleet  to  sail  against  Algiers.  The 
Genoese  squadron  has  also  been  fittedoot 
agaiust  them,  and  the  French  sqnadroH 
has  likewise  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Algiers,  and  demand  the  liberatiou  of 
all  the  Christian  slaves  held  by  theDey^ 
This  mighty  note  of  preparation  wonld 
be  absolutely  lucHcrous,  were  it  not  for 
the  jealousy  which  is  concealed  under 
this  affectation  of  hostiHty  to  the  Alge- 
rine  despot.  The  real  state  of  the  case 
appears  to  be,  that  France  feels  a 
pang  of  jealousy  at  an  English  fleet 
being  stationed  off  the  Barhary  «oaSt, 
and  has  stirred  up  the  antfaoritiea '  of 
Genoa  and  Holland  to  At  out  their  fleets 
iu  addition  to.  her  own,  as  a  kind  of 
squaclrob  of  obs^rvfiiioo,  vmder  tlie  pica 
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of  stekiBf  for  the  tiberation  of  the 
Cbristiaa  slaves ;  a  plea  the  more  mon- 
strousy  when  it  is  known  that  the  ships  of 
bis  must  Christian  Majesty  have  become 
carriers  in  the  slave  traffic  on  the  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and,  that  with  the  ex-  . 
cq>tfton  of  the  Portuguese,  they  are  the 
only  European  vessels  devoted  to  that 
abojuinahfe  trade.  It  appears,  however, 
thatanAl^rine  squadron  which  had  been 
hovcrioff  for  some  time  on  the  coasts  of 
Valencia  aud  Catalonia,  had  landed  a 
bo4y  of  men  on  the  16tb  of  February  on 
the  former  coast,  who  entered  some  of  ^ 
the  defenceless  villages,  and  carried  off 
forty-eighty  m^n,  yvomeu,  and  children, 
into  captivity. 

Gifrm/tar.— The  letters  from  Gibraltar 
state,  that  ^ips  sailed  as  usual  without 
convoy,  the  dispute  with  Algiers  not 
beiog  considered  of  much  importance  in 
that  port. 

WEST  INDIES. 

JoMtofos. — ^The  intelligence  from  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  has  tkot  been 
of  any  particular  interest  during  the 
past  month.  The  last  Jamaica  mail 
Drittf^ng  accounts  that  all  was  quiet  in 
that  Colony  up  to  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  Jamaica  Courant  of  the 
21  St  January,  contains  the  details  of  the 
trials  of  nine  negroes  at  Buff  Bay  in 
that  Island,  on  the  10th,  for  the  cou**' 
spiracy  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last 
NumW.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence, 
that  these .  unhappy  persons  were  in 
communication  with  a  brigand  from 
St.  Domingo,  of  the  name  of  Baptlste, 
and  that  the  mulatto  Lecesne,  who  had 
been  a  short  time  before  sent  off  the 
islaiMl  through  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernor, had  secretly  supplied  them  with 
aims.  The  principal  witnesses  were  a 
runaway  slave  named  Charles  Mack, 
aod  another  slave  of  the  same  name  as 
the  allied  emissary  from  St.  Domingo. 
Accordiog  to  this  testimony,  it  appeared 
that  a  aUve  named  Henry  Oliver  had 
assumed  the  title  of  King ;  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  him  and  others 
to  murder  all  the  whites  who  should 
oppose  their  cause ;  that  they  collected 
mooey  and  bought  arms  with  it;  that 
they  attended  nishtly  meetings,  at  which 
they  were  drilled  with  sticks  and  wooden 
flwords ;  that  they, had  fixed  on  the  26th 
oif  last  December  for  the  insurrection, 
aud  that  one  uigbt,  bapnening  a  fort- 
night, b^ore  Christmas,  tiiev  assembled 
in  the  presence,  pf  an  Obeah-man,  who 
cut  Ueniy's  finger  aud  mixed  the  blood 
with  rum,  which  they  drank  as  a  charm 
to  make  them  brave  for  the  bat^e 
afainst  the  whites.  At  one.  time  the 
w^oeti.J^i^piiit^  9»y9  thtt  Oliver  had 


been  King  for  six  years ;  at  another 
time,  that  the  eonspiracy  had  been 
goinf  on  for  three  vears  \  aod  lastly^ 
that  Oliver  declared  that  the  white  peo- 
ple would  not  give  them  three  days  in 
the  week,  as  the  Governor  wished  them 
to  do,  and  therefore  thev  must  take  it« 
AgaiD,  they  had  been  coUectiag  money 
to  buy  arms  for  three  years  togetherr 
and  had  only  procured  fbnrteen  muskets, 
and  yet,  with  this  formidable  amy  of- 
weapons,  they  had  fixed  l^e  iasmrectiott 
for  the  ni^ht  after  Christmas,  when  they 
were  to  nse,  rush  in  and  murder  the 
overseer  and  book-keeper  on  Balcarraa 
plantation,  and  then  commenee  a  re^ 
ueral  massacre  up  as  far  as  Cedar 
Valley.  Their  signal  for  indiscriminate 
mnrder  was  to  be  four  candles  on  a 
board,  or  a  torch,  and  shown  from  the 
tops  of  the  barbique  walls, as  ageneral 
signal  to  the  surrounding  negroes  to 
commence  the  work  of  massacre.  The 
runaway  slave  was  not  in  the  faous* 
where  the  aHered  conspirators  met,  hufc 
says  he  saw  them,  through  tfM  chinka 
of  the  houses,  take  the  oath^ith  blood 
and  rum.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
arms  were  actually  found,  except  two 
fowling-pieces,  one  belonging  toOlivery 
the  other  to  a  slave  who  was  acquitted/ 
and  both  used  for  shooting  birds  and 
wild  bogs.  All,  except  Uaughten,  who 
was  only  found  guihy  of  baring  arms  in 
his  possession,  were  condednied  a»  fol<- 
lows : — JamesThompeott,  JehAMadur* 
lane,  James  Meynard,  John  Spalding, 
and  Jan^es  Broem,  to  be  transported  for 
life,  and  if  they  return  to  be  httoged ;  apd 
Henry  Oliver,  Richard  Montapiao,  and 
Denis  Ker,  to  be  haagted  at  suck  tlqpe 
and  place  as  the  Governor  may  appoint. 

Xwneram.— The  Papers  received  from 
this  Cofooy,  state  diat  Martial  Law 
ceased  on  the  10th  of  Januarys  in  tba 
United  Colony  of  Demerara  and  Esse* 
quebo,  after  an  existenoe  of  ftve  manths. 
His  Excellency  the  Govamor  having, 
called  the  Georgetown  Militia  round  • 
him,  expressed  his  high  sense  of  the, 
services  they  had  renidered,  and  ia- 
formed  them,  that  thehr  services  in  a 
military  capacity  would  bo  longer  be  re- 
auired.  These  accounts  announce,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Missionary, 
who  expired  in  confincsnent,  on  the 
very  day  that  his  pardon  arrived  at  the 
Colony,  but  whhout  his  bavmg  received 
even  the  consolation  of  iuiowin^  this! 
His  death  can  never  be  remam^red  but 
with  foelings  of  shame  and. sorrow  for 
tiie  proceedings  which  led  to  it.. 

Air6adaM.— Bv  theMail  from  theLee- 
ward  Islands,  which  left  Barbadoea  on 
the  lOth  Ffbroary,  w^  }i^^m^  ^  g«- 
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37th  R^iDdiit  ftirttk  Ireland^  md  the 
93d  fiH>m  Gibraltar,  had  arrived  there. 

if.  FirkMiilt.^Private  Lettirsfrotn  this 
Hiandj,  state  th«t  Mr.  Shrewsbury  th« 
Missionary,  was  stitl  there.  He  had 
been  appokited  to  go  to  Bequia  te 
preach,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
refhsed  him  a  house. 

Mordfii^.— The  spirit  of  hisurrectiott 
which  has  lately  manifested  itself  in  the 
British  West  India  Islands^  has  ex- 
tended to  the  French  Island  of  Marti- 
nique, where  Arom  recent  accounts  it 
appears  an  insurrection  was  lately  or- 
IJanifed  by  the  ftet  mulattoes,  whose 
number  is  said  to  be  immense,  and  who 
are  mostly  in  w^lthy  circumstances. 
Their  intention  was  io  hare  massa- 
cred all  the  whites,  tod  it  was  beliered 
^ey  w%n  connected  with  others  at  St. 
Doming,  and  sotne  of  the  neighboorinf 


islands.  The  plot  havinf  been  dlseo^ 
YBttA  when  it  was  almost  ripe  fSor  execu* 
tion,  martial  law  wsds  proclalBed,  and 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  leaders  (some 
of  whom  were  people  of  property,]  were 
anpreheoded.  Some  troops  arrived  from 
France  on  the  day  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  which  enabled  the  dril  au- 
thorities to  act  wi&  rreater  rlf<m4 
Nine  of  the  individuals Impficated  had 
been  tried,  and  banished  to  Savannah, 
and  others  were  expected  to  be  exe- 
ottted.  An  ordinance  was  looked  for 
daily  from  France,  making  Maftiniqtfe 
in  a  qualified  manner  a  f^  port,  but 
nothing  was  known  correctly  on  the 
subject,  although  American  flour  was 
expected  to  be  admitted  on  paying  a 
duty  of  four  dollars  per  barrel,  shid  su* 

Ers  allowed  to  be  exported  ttt  one  dol- 
'  per  quintal  duty. 


BOMB  INTBLLI6BNCB« 


Cfossfiwr  Gtntnl  tf  JfMiia.**-The  latest 
letters  that  have  been  received  from  Ben> 
gal  state  that  the  health  of  Lord  Amherst 
was  so  much  impaired  by  hift  short  resi- 
dence in  India,  that  he  was  likely  to 
return  to  Snglaad  immediately.  Mr. 
Adam  having  gone  to  Bombay  for  his 
health,  a  President  in  Council  wfll  pro- 
bably execute  the  office  of  Ooveraor 
(General  till  Lord  Amherst  is  succeeded 
by  some  nobleman  fh>ai  home.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  is  likely,  we  should 
think,  to  be  chosen  for  this  station,  if 
fitness  for  office  should  be  regarded  as 
a  superior  claim  to  fsmily  interest  and 
ministerial  patronage.  If  these  deter- 
mine the  question,  as  they  most  probably 
wOl,  there  is  no  saying  who  may  be  sent 
ottt  to  misgovern  that  distant  couutnr. 

Oovemort  ofMadrat  and  Bmnbgy. — ft  is 
certain  that  Sir  Thomas  Monro  comes 
home  ttom  Madras,  and  highly  probable 
that  the  Hon.  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone 
win  succeed  him  there.  In  this  case^ 
the  Oovemorship  of  Bombay  will  be- 
come vacant,  and  indeed  it  is  already 
said  that  Mr.  Lushington,  Secretsry  to 
the  Treasury,  has  received  the  amxHut- 
ment  Not  long  since,  Mr.  Croker, 
Sjccretary  to  the  Admiralty,  was  named, 
and  this  rumour  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
unfounded  as  the  former  one.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  is  understood  to  be  desirous  of 
going  out  as  Governor  of  Bombay :  and 
if  so,  we  know  of  no  man-  more  likely 
to  be  weQ  receired  lAjfit^,  or  to  fulfil  Us 


duties  with  more  satisfoctioo  to  all  par- 
ties, both  abroad  and  at  home. 

Comtiiaitd€rinCftjy.^Itis  asserted,  that 
the  presentCommanderjn  Chief  in  India, 
Sir  Edward  Paget,  has  announced  his 
intentkm  of  returning  to  Engiand ;  and 
Lord  Combermere  is  named  as  his  pro- 
bable successor.  These  changes  will  be 
rreater  than  any  that  have  taken  place 
in  India  for  several  years,  within  the. 
same  short  space  of  time. 

Uceitem  to  rmide  in  /fMfis.-— We  putpose 
taking  up  this  sul^ect  in  the  wi^  it  de- 
serves in  some  future  Number;  but 
must  here  content  onrsdves  wi&  ob- 
serving that  the  Court  of  Directors  ap- 
pear determined  to  refose  permission  to 
go  to  India  to  every  one  out  the  mere 
dependants  on  their  patronage.  Among 
ower  recent  instances  of  their  refusal,  is 
that  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  a  barrister,  who  ap- 
plied for  kave  in  die  usual  manna-,  and 
was  told  that  the  bar  of  Caloutta  afforded 
no  room  for  more  practitioners.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Board  of  Control.  It  was 
only  after  a  3rear's  exertions  that  he 
succeeded,  however,  In  obtaining  an 
order  from  the  Board  for  his  residence 
in  In<fia ;  and  he  has  consequent^  em- 
barked for  Bengal.  As,  however,  he 
may  be  sent  away  again  wiUiin  a  month 
after  his  landing,  if,  in  the  '*  Judgment 
of  the  Governor  General,^'  he  nmy  hav« 
fiNfeited  his  claim  to  ttie  protection  and 
cmmtenaace  of  the  iadimi  g^vananett^ 
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of  what  use  t  the  ILcenee  to  reside, 
which  cost  him  a  year  to  obtain,  if  ijb 
can  be  taken  away  at  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  another,  for  anycaute  that 
tie  may  think  sufficient.  This  is  too 
important  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  a 
brief  notice  like  this 4  but  this  sing^le 
instance  will  bi  suflficieot  to  show  how 
necessary  it  is  thai  such  a  system  of 
cetpricious  licensing,  and  artiltrary  re- 
moral  after  beinr  licensed,  should  be 
abolished. 

Eau  India  Dirtetim,  -—  Sir  Thomas 
Reid,  whose  sodden  paralytic  attack  we 
noticed  in  our  last  Number,  we  re^et  to 
state,  died  on  the  39th  of  February,  a| 
Ghislehuret,  hi  Ms  6l8t  year.  He  was 
of  the  firm  of  Reid,  Inrin^,  and  Co.,  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pai>y»  and  latcfy  chairman  of  that  body. 
The  election  for  the  racancy  occasioned 
by  his  decease  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  terminated  at  six  o'clock  on 
that  day.  The  scrutineers  did  not  make 
np  their  report  until  half  *past  nine  ia  the 
evenbg^  when  the  numoers  were  de^ 
clared  to  be,  for  Mr.  Muspratt  752,  Mr. 
Tucker  684,  and  1^  R.  T.  Farquhar 
^98«  upon  which  the  former  {gentleman 
was  declared  duly  ^cted*  JSigbteea 
luiodrad  and  thirty-four  propiietors  vo- 
ted, and  the  coateat  was  peculiarly  ar- 
4ent9  as  two  of  the  candidates  bad  been 
ia  the  field  for  a  Icnsth  of  time,  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  which  me  division  of  inte- 
rest was  i^ater  than  on  most  previous 
occasions.  The  alarmlnf^  illness  of  Mr. 
ISlphinstone,  which  at  the  moment  of 
cor  writiog  this,  is  considered  to  leave 
little  h(^  of  his  recovery,  will  probably 
afford  opportunities  for  another  contest 
for  the  vacancy.  As  the  sis  directors 
who  ^o  out  by  rotation,  will  leave  six 
other  vancaucies,  it  is  thought  that  can- 
didates will  start  for  the  seven  places 
that  wfll  then  have  to  be  filled.  Sir 
Robert  Pacquhar,  we  learn,  has  the 
best  hopes  of  success :  though  Mr. 
Taeker  has  also  a  long  list  of  friends, 
notwithstanding  the  atrocious  and  abo- 
minfible  course  of  xancorous  slander, 
with  which  he  has  been  so  unjustly  vi- 
lified. It  is  one  of  the  certain  'Conse* 
^ueuces  of  overstrained  hostUiiy,  how- 
ever, to  increase  the  number  of  adhe- 
jreats,  and  to  make  even  the  luke-warm 
jEealous  ;  and  it  is  well  tbat  it  is  so,  it  is 
.one  of  the  few  remaining  traits  tbat  do 
honour  to  the  best  part  of  human  na- 
ture. Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  Stuart,  Major 
.Camac,  Mr.  Kiunaird,  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  are  all  mentioned  as  likely  to 
ibe  among  the  favourites,  but  neither  of 
^))e  last  has  ypt  announced  even  an  in- 
tention of  offering.    We8)iovd4il^  $M 


to  see  a  few  Ariendi  to  the  (colonization 
of  India  introduced  into  the  Direction  $ 
and  should  give  our  hearty  support  to 
those  who  were  known  to  be  most 
friendly  to  that  great  question,"  which 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  comer 
stone  of  good  policy  towards  our  Indian 
empire. 

^rmy  Order. — The  following  order 
appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  earjy 
in  the  last  month : — 

Otner^  Order—H^rif-Oyarit  Ftb.  1%^U 
bs4  been  recently  brought  to  the  Comioander  in 
Chief*!  notice,  vadX  an  officer  commanding  a  die* 
taebment  of  tro<^«  on  board  one  of  the  Eaat 
India  Comoany's  dtipc.  veatared  to  oppose  Iba 
boarding  of  tbat  yetael.  by  certain  officers  aad 
seamen  of  the  Royai  Navv.  who  had  been  sent 
from  one  of  bis  Majesty's  sbips  for  tiiat  purpose; 
and  bis  Royal  Bigbneas  deeming  s«ch  a  pro- 
ceeding to  be  Wghly  improper,  as  taading  ta 
place  one  branch  of  bis  Mi^esty's  service  in  coU 
lision  with  another,  has  felt  himself  called  npoa 
to  convey  bis  censare  and  admonition  to  tba 
officer  who  to«4  so  iU-jodgcd  a  riaw  nf  hit 
dnty ;  the  circamstaoce  is  tbas  poblished  to  tbs 
Annyi  in  order  to  caution  all  officers  against  aa 
intenerence  with  bis  Majesty's  Nary,  In  case  a 
Aetacbmant  of  it  should  at  any  time  be  ordered 
to  board  a  ship  in  whieh  tioops  nay  be  tmr 
barked. 

By  Command  of  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Cona 
mander  ia  Chief. 

HENRY  TOR&EKS,  k^.  Qw. 

Netherlands  Treatff, — ^A  treaty  conclur 
d&i  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ne- 
theiiands,  regulating  some  territorial 
arrangements  in  the  East  Indies,  mu* 
tuaUy  beneficial  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  was  signed  on  the  17th  March, 
with  the  accustomed  formalities,  at  the 
foreign  office.  The  recent  mission  of 
M.  Falck  to  tliis  country,  was  for  the 
purpose,  we  imderstand^  oi  conducting 
the  ^>ove  negotiation. 

Court  of  Common  Pleat. — An.  action  was 
tried  in  this  court  00  the  4th  of  February, 
which  is  of  some  interest  to  our  comr 
mercial  readers.  It  was  an  action  of 
aii^i:ipdtj  brought  1j\  the  plaiutifF,  ^Ir. 
KobcrtsoD,  a  merchant  of  Lioodon, 
agaiust  the  defeudant,  Mr.  Money,  an 
underwriter  of  the  same  place,  to  recover 
a  sum  of  12,000/.  on  two  policies  of  in- 
suraoce,  which  had  been  effected  with 
the  defeudant,  on  a  vessel  called  the 
Neptune,  aud  her  cargo.  The  maiuques- 
tiou  CD  the  case  turned  upon  the  terms 
of  the  policy.  The  policy  upon  the  ves- 
sel amounted  to  8000/.,  ^lu  that  upon 
the  freight  to  4000/.  That  on  the  ves- 
sel, was  dated  the  25th  of  January 
1820,  and  empowered  her  to  proceed 
from  London  to  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Diemcu's  Land,  the  East  Indies,  there 
to  stop,  trade,  load,  and  unload,  as  might 
appear  necessarj ,  aud  also  at  all  other 
ports  and  places  on  both  sides  of  the 
itftiHe  (^  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to  her 
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destination  in  Europe.— The  policy  on 
the  freight,  bore  date  on  the  23(1  of  Janu- 
ary, 1821 ,  and  took  effect  on  the  return  of 
the  vessel  from  the  place  where  she  had 
finished  her  outward-bound  voyag^e,  with 
the  same  liberty  to  trade.  The  vessel 
took  her  voya^  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  having  there  delivered  her  car^o, 
took  in  freight  of  rice  at  the  Mauritius, 
and  was  lost  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  was  contended  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  veya^  td  the  Mauritius,  and  taking 
in  the  cargo  of  rice  there,  did  not  seem 
within  the  meaning  of  the  word  <<  East 
IniHes.''  After  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  the  Jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Capt  if  Good  Hopt, — A  meeting  was 
hdd  early  in  the  month  at  the  City  of 
Ixmdon  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho^,  which  has  been  successful  in 
raising  a  considerable  sum  for  that  laud- 
able end.  Earl  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  Horton  have  each  contributed  501, 
to  the  subscription. . 

Cause  of  tkt  Greeks, — ^The  munificent 
turn  of  7,100L  has  been  raised  among 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  country 
towards  relieving  the  distresses  of  the 
suffering  Greek  population.  > 

It  is  said  that  lord  Byron  has  sold  one 
of  his  estates  in  England  to  assist  the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  money  is  to  be 
lodged  in  a  London  Banker's  hands,  for 
their  use,  which  is  to  be  paid, off  by 
the  Greek  loan  now  raising.  The  estate 
alluded  to  is  reported  to  be  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  manor  of  Rochdale, 
which  has  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  of 
that  place  for  34,000^.  His  lordship  had 
been  in  litigation  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  whh  the  purchaser,  relative 
to  the  rights  of  coal  mines,  &c.  on  this 
estate. 

It  is  rumoured  tliat  the  Turks  have 
made  a  formal  remonstrance  to  the 
English  Government,  against  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Byrorf,  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  helmeted  Greeks  as 
their  leader,  and  of  Colonel  Stanhope, 
who  is  occupied  In  establishing  a  free 
press  andpublic  schools  in  Greece ;  and 
that  the  Porte  have  demanded  their  re  > 
call  to  England,  on  pain  of  their  sublime 
displeasure.  We  have  heard  it  said, 
but  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  true,  that 
the  English  Government  has  yielded 
to  this  demand,  and  ordered  the  recall 
of  Colonel  Stanhope,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing his  commission  in  the  Army.  We 
state  this  merely  as  a  rumour,  which 
many  believe  Well  founded;  but  we 
cannot  betievc  th«  English  ministry  to 


be  capable  of  so  base  a  compliance  with 
a  tyrant's  wiD. 

West  India  CoUmies, — A  most  import- 
ant debate  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
February,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Mr.  Canning's  bringing  up  certain  pa- 
pers relative  to  measures  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  government,  in  regard  to 
West-India  slavery.  The  honourable  se- 
cretary, stated,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  government  that  an  experiment  of 
amelioration  should  be  tried  at  Trini- 
dad, St  Lucie,  and  Demerara,  and  it 
was  hoped,  if  found  successful,  the 
planters  of  the  larger  islands  would  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  same^— The  fol- 
lowing are  the  regulations  for  the  put- 
ting in  force  this  experiment,  as  contain- 
ed m  the  order  of  Council  for  Trini- 
dad:— 

1.  The  use  of  tbc  whip  to  be  abolUhed  in  re- 
gard to  female  slaves.  S.  TTie  whip  to  be  ao 
longer  borne  by  the  driver  in  the  fleld ;  ttortobe 
employed  as  a  tumntttrp  panishment  of  the  male 
neRroea;  to  be  wholly  laid  aside  as  a  ttimulus 
to  labour,  and  resorted  to  only  as  a  chastisement 
for  misbehaviour,  deliberately  proved  and  re- 
corded. 3.  Ample  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  rclij^lons  instruction  of  the  neg roes,  by  the 
appointment  of  two  bishops,  with  regular  clenfy 
imder  them.  4.  Marriage  to  be  encoorage^, 
&milies  never  to  be  separated,  and  the  property 
of  the  slave  to  be  protected  by  positive  law. 
6.  Tanks  to  be  established,  in  which  the 
slave  may  deposit  his  earnings :  the  money  so 
placed  to  be  sacred,  in  all  cases,  firom  the  mas- 
ter's grasp.  6.  The  testimony  of  slave*,  under 
certain .  limitations  depending  on  personal  cha- 
racter, to  be  received  in  all  dvil  oaeet,  except 
when  tlie  master's  immediate  interests  are  con- 
cerned, and  in  all  criminal  cases,  ezc^t  when 
the  life  of  a  white  person  is  involved.  7.  The 
slave  who  has  acquired  a  certain  sam  of  moBey, 
to  have  the  right  of  purchasing  his  own  ma- 
numission, or  that  of  his  wife  or  child ;  aad  thus 
the  father  may  become,  as  it  is  fit  ha  sboold, 
the  instrument  of  liber^  to  his  offspring. 

Want  of  room  prevents  our  giving  a 
more  enlarged  account  of  these  Ar- 
liamentary  papers  ;  an  abstract  of  them 
had  been  prepared  for  our  present  num- 
ber, but  we  must  postpone  it,  with  the 
observations  to  which  it  naturally  gave 
rise,  till  our  next. 

A  great  number  of  petitions  have  been 
presented  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  pray- 
ing for  Ae  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  West  India  slaves. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  address  of  the  Glasgow  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  graduid  aboli- 
tion of  slavery :  and  it  is  so  clear  and 
comprehensive  that  we  feel  disposed  to 
give  It  entire. 
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didrm  qftht  OUugaw  docUtyfir  Pnmot'mg 
the  Gradual  AboHtian  rfSUnery, 
Without  denying  that  there  may  be  eircvni- 
•taacef  in  the  conduct  of  indtridnols  and  at 
nations  which  may  Juttiry  some  temporary  and 
mitigated  forms  of  Slavery,  this  Society  consi« 
den  the  system  of  Siavvy  in  general  to  have 
originated  in  injustice— to  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  eqnity,  hamanity,  and  religion, 
and  productive  of  innumerable  wrongs  to  its 
unhappy  rlctims.  They  consider  it  farther  as 
tending,  by  a  natural  conseqaencOf  to  debase  the 
liOBian  character,  and  to  foster  ereiy  balefbl 
paaalon,  both  in  the  Master  and  the  Slave ;  to 
obatmot  the  progress  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  improvement;  and  Anally,  as  Injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  within  the 
influcnee  of  its  •peratlon ;  destructive  of  the 
security  and  peaee  of  society,  and  inconsistent 
wHh  the  principles  of  a  wise  and  enlightened 
national  policy. 

Entertainhig  these  sentiments,  we  consider 
the  system  of  Slavery  which  exists  In  our  Colo- 
nics, even  under  the  most  fttvourahle  views 
wldch  can  be  presented  of  it,  as  an  evil  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  We  r^ice  to  know  that  many 
Proprietors  In  Slaves  have  manifested  much 
anxiety  to  mitigate  or  remedy,  as  much  as  they 
can,  the  evils  of  the  system  with  which  they  are 
cotmected ;  and  ire  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  exaggerate  those  evils  which  exist,without  mi- 
tigation, among  persons  of  a  different  description. 
But  even  though  we  set  aside  every  law,  and 
nsage^  and  practhse  which  has  been,  however 
unjustly,  denied  or  disputed~we  consider  that 
enough  remains  to  make  the  system  of  Sljivery 
in  our  Colonies  asabjeetof  grief  and  hamillation 
to  tiie  friends  of  religion,  humanity,  and  their 
country ;  and  to  call  on  our  Government  both  to 
adopt  immediately  a  system  of  greater  protec- 
tion, amelioration,  and  fmprovem^t,  and  to 
form  a  wise  and  prudent  plan,  by  which,  throagh 
a  gradual  and  preparatory  process,  it  might  be 
ultimately  abolished  throughout  every  quarter 
of  the  British  Empire. 

W«  arb  deepty  sensible  of  the  great  diHi- 
culty  both  of  forming  and  of  executng  a  plan 
of  this  nature.  We  are  no  advocates  of  pre - 
cipitateand  sudden  measures.  We  consider 
these  would  be  injurious,  not  more  to  the  master 
than  to  the  slave.  NoV  do  we  make  the  present 
proprietors  acconntoble  fbr  the  continued  evils 
<^  a  system  which  has  long  existed,  and  cannot, 
without  the  greatesttalamities,  be  quickly  done 
away.  Nay,  though  we  conceive  that  no  Pro- 
prietor is  entitled  to  employ  his  servants  in  a 
manner  inccMiaistent  with  tho  recoj^izcd  laws 
of  reUfion  and  of  bis  country,  nor  to  expect 
indemniilcation  uhen  such  abnses  are  recti- 
fied; yet,  with  this  qnalifteat^on,  we  readily 
admit  that  the  holder  of  slavey  is  entHM  to 
such  compensation  for  being  deprfvod  at  their 
services*  by  changes  in  the  genera]  potiey  of  the 
kingdom,  a«,  upon  a  fair  cousidacation  of  all 
circnmitances,  may  to  th«  Legislature  in  its 
wisdoia  appear  just  and  adequate.  We  desire 
a  system  to  be  formed  and  pursuod,  which  shall 
OrienuiferaldfVol,  1. 


tho  dMiTttrftHcc,  hnpforeBttit,  acd 
happinaso  af  our  frUow-creatures  who  aro  in  a 
state  of  bondage,  ignorance,  and  debosement ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  which  shall  pay  a  full 
r^ard  to  tha  fhir  clahns  and  interests  of  every 
proprietor.  And  we  are  persuaded  thet  not 
only  the  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  hu- 
manity to  the  unfortunate  slaves  require  thia; 
but  a  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  our  ooontry 
and  of  our  colonies.  We  tremble  to  think  of 
the  crimes  and  the  vtces  to  which  our  nation 
has  been  accessary,  by  that  system  of  injustice 
and  unrighteous  praoUees  which  has  so  long  ex* 
isted  in  our  co'onies.  And  we  beliere,  ttiat 
unless  we  retrace  our  steps,  an  awftil  day  of 
retribution  must  arrive. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  prosperity, 
strength,  and  happiness  of  every  country,  must 
ever  be  in  proportien  as  the  rights  of  every  class 
of  men  are  respected ;  and  religion,  good  morals, 
aquitable  laws,  and  mutual  union  prevajr.  The 
labour  of  free  men,  we  are  also  persaaded,  will 
be  always  more  iHroductive  than  that  of  slaves ; 
nor  can  there  be  aiky  comparison  betwixt  the 
wealth  produced  to  a  country  by  the  cheertal 
activity,  and  the  tmfettered  genius  and  talents 
of  free  men,  who  reap  the  benefit  of  their  in- 
dustry and  exertions ;  abd  thst  which  arises 
from  the  listless  labours  of  slaves  who  are  ani- 
mated by  no  hope  of  benefit  to  themselves  and 
their  families;  dispirited  under  a  sense  of 
wrongs,  and  home  down  by  a  feeling  of  hopeless 
wretchedness.  And  Is  it  not  evident,  that  no 
state  of  society  can  be  attended  with  safety  and 
security,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
are  in  a  state  of  discontent  and  continual  exit- 
peratioa?  Wherever  Slavery  exists,  there  must 
be  a  tendency  to  suspicion,  distrust,  and  alaim, 
and  consequent  severity  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  to  fVequent 
conspiracies,  insvrrectians,  and  plans  of  re- 
venge. These  will  often  take  place  under  the 
stroBs  sense  of  injury,  even  without  the  rational 
prospect  of  success :  and  though  defeated,  will 
occasion  evils  to  both  parties  which  can  searcely 
ever  he  remedied.  "Sot  will  good  treatment 
though  it  may  mitigate  the  evil,  produce  seen. 
'  rity.  Every  man  must,  whatever  his  treatment, 
be  sensible  to  the  privation  of  his  natural  rights, 
and  desire  for  himself  and  his  childrea  the  bless- 
ings of  that  liberty,  protection,  and  property, 
which  are  enjoyed  hy  other  men. 

And  can  any  man  be  assured,  that  the  in- 
surrections and  conspiracies,  which  must  thus 
arise  among  such  a  large  and  formidable  popu- 
lation, shall  not  sometimes  be  snccessful  I  The 
history  of  all  natiocs  aflbrds  examples  of  slaves 
rising  against  their  masters,  and,  alter  scenes 
of  di«adi'ul  barbarities  and  crimes,  accomplish- 
ing their  freedom.  Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  circumstances,  connected  with  our  West  In- 
dia colonies,  of  pecoliar  dangtr.  A  population 
of  7Oi),O0O  human  beings,  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
famishes  fearful  elements  for  internal  convul- 
sions, or  for  externa)  causes  to  work  upon. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  them  they  already  see  a 
nation  of  the  same  race  with  themselves,  who 
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wtn  Mrtj  IHm  Hen  it  •  itale  ti  flfev^ry— 
who  ImTO  taeceMtaHy  tbrowa  0ff  tb*  yoke, 
httve  mafailahiedaad  ettibHded  tiieir  freedom, 
•ad  BOW  preoent  the  ap^arance  of  increa^liK 
-wealth,  power,  and  procperfty.  Aii4  if  II  to  be 
expected  that  tveh  an  clam  pie  •hall  nnt  pro- 
dace  hs  nataral  hnprettton  ?  Or  eao  ft  bo  eic- 
peeted  that  a  aeighbouriag  people  of  tht  san« 
raot,  and  who  had  beeii  subjected  to  a  thnilar 
state  of  bondaf^,  shooM  not  feel  sotto  syvpathy 
with  their  brethren  in  their  struggles  for  (Iree- 
doni  P  Is  there  notbfaif  hi  the  States  of  Sooth 
ibnerica  to  yiTe  rise  to  staitar  feeltaigs  aad 
▼lews  ?  Or  in  the  wars  which  Mity  efentaally 
arise  betwixt  vs  and  the  Tavtoas  oationrwhieh 
llo  near  to  oor  Colontea?  Is  tbeie  aothiag 
•res  in  the  prindplos  sMl  ehazacters  of  daslng 
iodivldnaU,  whas  the  rarolvtiras  both  In  E«- 
foparaad  JMsrlfahre  aaeoatoswd  t»  iasnrreo- 
Haos  aad  eiril  warfturo,  whloh  mmj  lead  thoai  to 
tarn  td  s»oh  a  popolatiott  as  favwirable  to  thtir 
views?  Aad  wankl  the  daac,  ktodled  by  a 
larah  so  thrown  and  dirsoMy  not  be  daagoNMu  f 
Or  who  oan  taU  how  ter  Ic  might  extend,  and 
with  what  diAcnlty  tt  mtgbt  be  extingnlsbed  ? 
Wa  ate  canviDoed  thai  not  oaly  Jostiee,  hama- 
nity,  and  reltgion^bot  »  wise  and  entightened 
poli^,  calls  oa  as  to  remove,  by  a  well-dlgesfed 
ylin,  tha  mMs  of  the  pop«lation  from  sash  a 
ftaie;  to  soften  their  passions  and  improve 
their  characters,  by  sn  cflleieat  system  of  Chris> 
tian  iastraction ;  to  engage  their  eonfldeneo  and 
affections  by  equity,  protection,  and  kindnoss ; 
Anally,  to  give  them  an  infersst  in  fbeir  labonrs 
and  in  their  conntry,  and  render  that  part  of 
thepopnlation,  which  Is  at  present  a  saoivo  of 
Jealoo^  and  afano,  dJseord  and  wvaknass,  the 
object  of  coaidenoe,  and  the  sonree  of  natlisnal 
strength  and  proaperity* 

These  resolntions  do  honour,  tn  onr  epimon, 
to  his  Bli4esty*s  eovenamnt  smd  to  the  Honso 
of  Commons ;  and  wo  anmostly  binstaad  piny, 
that  netwflholanfmng  tno  oppomH 

to  th«m,  thay  will  with 


be  carried  Into  exoontion*  Wa  do  not  ^«bt 
thai  Mso  ideas  on  thia  snhleat  may  hare 
ooa«ilbultd  dnripg  a  short  hstarvnl,  with  other 
aaoms,  -totho  late  inoorection  at  Demerara; 
bnl  wo  boUoTO  Ibo  dagroa  te  which  snah  ideas 
pynntwd  has  been  mnch  exaggeratod.  We  be- 
Here  that,  unless  wo  were  prepared  to  maSntatal 
that  the  system  of  Slavery  mnst  be  perpetoal, 
Iha  same  degree  of  evil  mast  bo  expected  at 
tha  lieglaniny  of  any  change  of  i^ten,  at 
irh«tever  time  It  eonmeoces.  We  believe  also 
that,  so  fhr  as  false  ideas  are  eoaceraed,  the 
avil  is,  in  a  great  degree,  past,  and  that  the 
mcnsnres  taken  by  bis  Majesty*s  Govemmeat 
win  prevent  any  recurrence  of  it  fkrom  such  a 
eaase  But  we  must  also  declare  onr  beKef, 
'that  much  of  the  unsettleil  spirit  which  has  st 
this  time  prevallrd,  has  arisen  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  freemen  as  well  ss  the  slaves.  If 
the  Utter  were  under  misapprc^enston,  would 
It  not  bare  been  right  to  use  the  means 
of  motl^rliie  mildly  thefr  emrP  Or»  was  tbtf 


I  vpfwnnn  ia  weiy  ^v^vsm  e«  ^s^ 
lioration,  snggestod  in  the  mildest  mmtoer  by 
his  Majesty's  Goveramcnt,  Ac  way  to  sBay 
irritation*  Or  is  It  poasibiato  Ibink,  ftellf 
the  slaves  wofo  informed  of  the  mensnres  pro* 
posed  in  the  British  Parliament,  Ibey  sbonld 
not  also  be  informed  of  the  violent  and  djsre- 
spectftil  sentiments  and  laBfunge  smplofcd  by 
tfaeir  BMslars ;  and  that  those  ahoold  not  hnm 
awakened  soma  fbellafs  of  indignntion  ?  Or 
can  they  witnem  the  contempt  and  abnaa 
poured  on  their  pious  lastmctara  vrith  apathy 
and  hgdiflerovoe  ?  Or  sea  their  honscs  of  war* 
ship  bamed  in  triumph  by  unreotrainod  and 
insolant  depredators,  vrithont  sonm  cmocian  sf 
horror  ?  But  we  traat  the  ibrca  which  is  now 
aent  ont,  wUl  estabUah  and  ssaintnhi  the  reign 
•f  law  and  good  govenasent  amonyst  all  par- 
ties:  That  ander  its  protection  the  plans  sf 
amrlinrstion  will  proceed  in  their  peaaafbl  smd 
silent  operation  :  that  we  shall  hear  aa  Isagor 
of  Insnrroetlon  on  Ao  one  kand,  aar  af  Sw 
language  of  menace  te  tho  Qui  ^imn sal  of  Mt 
conntry  on  flm  other:  that  nwn  of  ovmy  ctem 
will  unite  in  giving  eibet  to  lh«  fktm  !■«- 
posed  by  their  smporioca  lor  the  comeral  gaad; 
that  under  thofar  hiinonee,  *e  thnsnsttr  sal 
manners  af  tha  enilarsd  pafnteiioa  mil  na- 
dergo  a  happy  ehaago,  aad  iteetoooma^tef  af 
the  purity  and  devnHoB  of  n  Clalallnn  paofte  I 
that  free  labonrsrs  of  ovary- Itlad  aad  adaar, 
shsfR  la  tha  program  of  yeaw  ho  IbaadiacnBa- 
Inf  in  number,  as  fai  valao;  tW  adlaatevmy 
remaant  of  Slarory  shnn  dioanvaf)  nmi  thohits- 
aingsof  Hbarty,  laUfioa,  i 


fnarterafttmHiitfah] 
Sifnedby 

Preteater  il&DIlf  B,  I 
Jdr.HACKftbaS 

MttrqHtM  tf  liatf tn^.— -A  covirMr  fironi 
Italy  bas  arrived  m  tovm  annooAcioc 
tlie  acceptance  by  ^e  Marquess  i 
Haflthigs,  df  his  appoiotment  ta  tbe  go- 
Temment  of  Malta. 

JViei0  IRtaixn^  "Roam, — Sotae  paint  are 
taking  by  Messrs.  Colbom  and  Co. 
to  forip  a  poiikt  of  attraction  lor  East 
and  West  Indians,  about  tha  wast  end  <tf 
the  metroplisy  vrhidi  is  likriy  to  be  mcll 
supported.  There  are  «Jrea4y  aovaval 
iostitutioDS  for  literary  and 
purposes,  and  there  is  aoar  in 
Oriental  club,  and  a  Watt  India  \ 
for  diuaacs  and  social  incfHin|,B,  o« the 
plan  of  the  United  Serriee  dmba  lariha 
Navy  and  Arm^T;  hat  the  r 
in  CoaduiC-strcet,  ara fori 
resort  tiian  these  clofaawHI  i 
bein^  less  expensive,  ara  liheljr  to  he* 
come  a  favoorite  uiotaimf  iweaott  faf 
persons  desirous  of  maeUng  their  JSatt 
and  West  Indian  friends,  -and  hearing' 
tile  news  from  bolh  qiiart«ra«  Anotice 
of  ^is  institution  will  be  found  i 
the  Ad  rei  liteiiieutt  of  the  day. 
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.  I.EOAL  FRACAS  AT  BOMBAY, 
recordbr'6  court. 
Tneiday,  OctoUr  7th,  1823. 
Tbe  Rbcorqrr  observffd  ^at  he  bad 
now  to  advert  to  a  y^ry  terioiis  uibject, 
wmd  one  wbich  he  was  bound  to  take 
notice  of,  not  only  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Court* 
hut  as  necessary  to  the  due  administra" 
tion  of  justice.  It  was  io  regard  to  a 
memorial,  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Court  by  tbe  gentlemeo  of  the  bar. 
He  would  state  the  drcumstances.  On 
the  10th  of  last  month  be  was  sittioe:  in 
Court  ^ith  Mr.  Meriton,  when  tbe  me- 
morial was  handed  up  to  him  by  Mr. 
Irwin,  in  tbe  naine  of  himself  and  the 
vest  of  the  bar.  On  that  day,  all  the 
hfir,  he  believed,  wfre  present,  with 
th^  exception  of  Mr.  Le  Mesurier}  but 
alUiouf  h  he  was  not  present,  his  name 
iras  subscribed  to  the  memorial, 
.  Mr.  Lb  Mesurier  rose,  and  acknow* 
IfMhred  the  signature  to  be  his. 

The  Recorder.— This  document, 
which  was  called  a  memorise,  cootained 
certainly,  to  say  no  iiior«  of  it,  matter 
oi  the  most  offensive  aeftciiption,  alleg - 
iu|^  in  all  and  every  page  of  it,  that 
certain  rules  were  not  warranted  by  the 
charter;  and  that  te  pf»ctic*off  the 
Court,  in  certain  particulars,  was  war- 
ranted  by  neither  me  one.  Ror  the  other. 
It  was  the  bar  who  had  put  into  his 
hands  that  memorial,  so  libellous  as  he 
said  it  was,  and  as  he  should  show  by 
and  by,  that  if  it  bad  been  published, 
or  circi^ted,  by  any  ga^tlemaa  not  a 
harrister,  the  Court  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  punish  him,  not  by  going 
before  a  grand  )ttry,  or  before  a  petty 
jliiY,  but  summarily,  and  both  by  fine 
and  imprisonmcat.  That  memorial  had 
been  handed  up  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  whose  duty  and  whoise  inte- 
rest it  was  to  pay  respect  to  the  Court ; 
for  they  ought  to  know  that  their  own 
characters  rose  with  that  of  the  Court. 
It  was  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  that 
that  memorial  had  bean  put  into  his 
hands,  as  the  President  of  die  Court.  In 
the  be^^inning  it  claimed  a  privilege,  as 
helongmg  to  the  bar,  which  he  waa  not 
before  aware  of;  nor  was  there,  in  lact, 
any  such  privilege.  It  stated,  that  it 
was  compHent  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  forsooth,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
tbe  Court- 
Mr.  Amoaajg  Gshbeal  hen  iMttr* 


posed,  and  stated,  that,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned himself,  and.  he  believed,  he 
might  add  the  rest  of  the  bar.  they  had 
Qo  desire,  or  intention,  that  the  memo^ 
rial  should  be  publicly  read ;  nor  was  it 
presented  with  that  view. 

Mr.  Irwin  observed,  that  he  had  it  in 
commission  from  the  bar  to  communi- 
cate to  tbe  Court,  that  the  memorial 
was  presented  merely  for  the  private 
consideration  of  the  members  ol  the 
Court,  and  that  the  bar  never  contem* 
plated  any  publicatiou  of  it,  or  a  public 
readinff  of  it  in  open  Court. 

The  Recorder^— Then  Mr.Irwinhad 
thought  himself  justified  in  puttinc  into 
his  hands,  as  the  President  of  tlie  Court , 
a  paper  which  be  acknowledged  to  4)e 
unfit  to  be  read  in  Court,  lae  gentle* 
men  of  the  bar  had  considered  it  com- 
petent for  them  to  present  to  the  pri?ate 
consideration  of  the  Court,  what  they 
acknowle^ed  to  be  unfit  to  be  read  ia 
public.  They  would  presume  to  insult 
tbe  Court  with— . 

Mr.  Advocate  General  here  again 
interposed,  and  declared  that  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  had  to 
disavow  any  consciousness  of  the  me- 
morial being  an  insult,  or  in  any  way 
improper,  and  that  they  had  not  the 
anudlest  objection  whatever  to  its  being 
all  openly  read  in  Court^-4f  that  was  his 
Lordship's  wish.  They  jnerely  meant 
to  say,  tuat  such  public  reading  was  not 
their  wish  or  intoitiou. 

The  RscoRiMMt*-*!  A  the  first  instance, 
tbe  aiemorial  claimed  a  privilege,  that 
it  was  competent  to  them,  as  barristers 
of  your  honourable  Court,  to  bring  to 
its  notice  any  existing  variance  betweea 
the  rules  and  the  practice,  and  hetween 
the  rulea  and  the  charter,  and  to  tell 
the  Court  that  such  rules  and  piractica 
were  illegal.  He  never-  dreanu  that 
there  was  any  such  privilege  existing  in 
the  bar.  Tlus  was  a  new  doctrine  to 
him.  He  knew  of  no  such  privilege  in 
tbe  bar;  nor  would  the  Court  allow  of 
their  questioning  the  course  the  Court 
adopted  in  administering  justice.  Would 
it  have  been  fitting  to  have  presented  to 
tbe  Court  of  Kind's  Bench  such  a  me- 
morial as  this?  Tlie  Court  here  were 
the  sole  judges  o(  their  own  conduct. 
They  alone  had  the  power  of  judgmg, 
whether  they  were  acting  according  to 
tbe  charter  .or  not ;  It  was  a  matter  in 
their  discretion  and  in  theirs  alone. 
There  was  here  no  power  under  he%- 
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ven  that  bad  a  right  to  find  fault  with 
thc^  proceedinss  of  the  Court.  If  the 
Court  did  not  act  ia  coufonnity  with' 
the  charter,  the  only  remedy  was  an 
impeachment  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ITicy  were  nut  to  be  told  by  any 
set  of  men,  and  far  less  by  persons  of 
tlie  Bar,  that  they  were  not  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  charter.  He  would 
call  the  atteution  of  the  Court  to  another 
passage.  It  went  on  to  say — but  he. 
would  first  state  what  was  the  mode  of 
application,  which  he  bad  pointed  out. 
In  the  memorial  it  was  said,  that  a  re- 
presentation from  the  bar  would  be 
neard  by  the  Court,  either  on  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  bar  personally,  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  \vritten  memorial.  He  had 
said,  that  if  the  bar  had  any  appHca- 
tloii  to  make  tu  the  favour  of  die  Court, 
they  would  be  willing  to  listen  to  it  In 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Irwin,  when  he  presented  the  me- 
morial, it  might  be  conceived  that  It 
had  been  presented  by  the  bar  at  his 
(the  Recorder's)  desire ;  in  that  they 
were  wholly  mistaken.  Upon  some  gen- 
tieraea  getting  up  one  after  the  other- 
Mr.  Alderman  Meriton.  —  Yes,  my 
Lord,  three  gentlemru. 

The  Recorder. — Upon  three  gentle- 
men getting  up,  oue  after  tiie  other, 
to  object  to  the  course  in  which  the 
Court  was  carrying  on  its  business, 
he  had  told  them,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  suffer  the  business  of  the  Court  to  be 
interrupted,  day  after  day,  in  that  maa- 
ner.  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  bad 
anything  to  ask  from  the  favour  of  the 
Court, — if  there  were  any  particular 
rules,  or  any  parts  of  the  prac^ce  of  the 
Court,  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  bar,  and  the  bar  chose  to 
make  an  application  to  the  favour  of  the 
Court,  the  Court  would  attend  to  the 
propositions  of  the  bar,  if  they  could  do 
so  consistently  with  the  right  of  the 
public.  The  Court  would  sufter  neither 
tlie  bar,  nor  any  other  {lersons,  to 
arraign  their  conduct,  and  to  saj 
it  was  not  jegal,  or  that  the  rules, 
which  had  been  framed  by  other  recor- 
ders, were  incousistent  with  tlie  rules 
and  charter  of  the  Court.  The  memo- 
rial went  ou  to  state  with  regani  (o  the 
Small-cause  Court,  in  the  concluding 
paragraph,  that  that  Court  appears  to 
your  memorialists  to  have  a  tendency 
to  create  confusiou  and  irregularity  in 
the  admitiitttration  of  Justice,  by  refer- 
rinir  each  case  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  and  to  a  judgment  to  be  given 
U|»on  the  individual  circumstances  of 
each  case,  rather  than  to  oue  to  be  pro- 
nounced ap:)0  km>wn  ami  ^^st«bU8b«d 


authorities  and  decided  cases ;  aad  in- 
asmuch also,  as  it  appears  to  have 
tendcDCy  to  subvert  tnose  prindpler  of 
law,  on  which  alone  your  memorialists 
are  prepared  to  conduct  their  practice, 
and  in  general  to  depreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  honourable  Court. 

This  was  the  character  given  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  of  those  rules 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Sayer,  the  first  recorder  of  tlie  Court  hi 
1799,  which  had  been  sent  home,  and 
sanctioned  by  his  Majesty  in  Council,— 
which  had  been  afterwcurds  recognized 
and  acted  upon  by  every  succeeding  re- 
o«>rder,  and  to  which  the  former  bar- 
risters of  the  Court  had  never  thought 
of  raising  objections. 

Mr.  Advocate  General  here  inti- 
mated a  diflfereiit  impression. 

The  Recorder  knew  of  no  such 
representation  ever  having  been  made. 
If  the  allusion  In  the  memorial  meant 
to  refer  to  a  memorial  sent  home  to  the 
King  in  Conucil  by  an  individual,  ob 
the  subject,  he  had  this  to  say,  that  be 
had  certainly  beard  of  such  a  ibinr; 
but|  he  could  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  that  it  had  not  met  with  any  con- 
sideration, and  that  an  answer  bad 
never  been  returned. 

Mr.  AovocAi^  General  observed, 
that  he  was  not  alluding  to  that  memo- 
rial, but  to  his  having  beard  that  some 
doubts  had  always  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

TheRBC^RDER.  Of  that  Court  and  those 
rules,  which  had  been  framed  bv  Sir 
Wm.  Sayer,  the  first  Recorder,  had  been 
sanctioned  bv  His  Majesty  in  Coimcil, 
had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  by 
every  succeeding  recorder,  ana  never 
before  objected  to  by  counsel,— Mr.  Le 
Mcsurier,  forsooth,  and  Mr.  Clrlbnd, 
Mr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Irwin^  and  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, bad  thought  fit  to  state,  that  they 
had  a  tendency  to  create  coufiasion  and 
irregularity  in  the  admiolstration  of  jus- 
tice. Mr.  Norton,  after  a  few  weeks  re- 
sidence in  the  island,  and  with  tiie  very 
Ihnited  knowledge  and  experience  whlcn 
he  could  acquire  in  that  time,  broke  in 
upon  them  with  a  new  light,  and  dis- 
covered that  what  had  been  acted  upon 
by  all  the  magistrates  of  the  Court  from 
its  first  establishment,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  the  first  and  all  sul>8equent 
recorders,  wta  all  wrong.  Afier  twen- 
ty-five days  practice,  he  took  upon  him- 
sell'  to  say,  that  those  rules  were  war- 
ranted, neither  by  law,  nor  by  the  char- 
ter, and  that  they  tendeit  w  create  con- 
fusion and  Irregularity,  and  to  subvert 
the  principles  of  law.  But  this  wa%  not 
thf  ttost  off^aisiVe  part  olthf  memonaJi 
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although  what  be  bad  bow  stated  was 
most  libellous.  The  Court  would  Dot 
allow  any  part  of  its  Jurisdiction  to  be 
attacked:  —  and  that  fur  reiy  potent 
reasons,  not  merely  to  maintaiu  the  au* 
thority  and  die:nity  of  the  Court,  but  as 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. W  bat  would  the  public  think  of  the 
Court,  which  they  heard  the  bar  had 
declared  to  be  ille^l  ?  A  suitor  comes 
hito  the  Small-cause  Court ; — he  teams, 
that  those  to  whom  lie  is  acctistomed  to 
look  for  advice  had  unanimously  de- 
clared the  Court  to  be  illej^al  in  its  very 
foundation — would  he  be  intoned  to 
submit  with  deference  to  the  Court,  and 
be  satisfied  with  its  judgments?  It 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Court  to  re- 
sort to  brute  force  when  it  was  requisite 
to  enforce  Its  orders. 

But  this  was  not  the  most  offensive 
part  of  the  libeL  They  had  venturMi  to 
assert,  that  the  practice  of  the  court  wait 
not  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
Small-cause  Court,  or  the  charter  of  jus- 
tice. Your  memorialists  beg  to  submit 
that,  in  some  other  particulars,  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  the  Small- 
Cause  Court,  their  interests  are  still 
more  prejudiced^  in  rei^ard  to  which, 
neither  the  rules  of  toe  Small-Cause 
Court,  as  at  present  framed,  nor  the 
charier  of  jastlce,  according  to  the  best 
construction  thevare  capableof  making, 
afford  any  authority  or  explanation. 
And  then  it  went4>n :  **  And  in  allusiou 
tu  those  particulars,  vour  memorialists 
scrupulously  confine  themselves  to  sueh 
facts,  as  they  are  acf|uainted  wiUi  of 
their  own  knowledge,  and  which  they 
believe  to  be  incontesttble.  It  appears 
to  your  memorialists,  from  the  repeated 
ifis^ces  in  which  tl)ose  Courts  have 
beA  held  in  private,  for  the  examioK- 
tionand  puoisnment  of  alleged  offences, 
in  respect  to  matters  proceeding  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court<"  He  as- 
seited  that  the  allegation  was  utterfy 
unfounded,  that  Small-cause  Courts 
were  held  in  private  for  the  examina- 
tion and  punishment  of  alleged  offences* 
It  was  the  Judges  of  that  Court  (Re- 
curder'B  Court)  sitting  in  chambers, 
and  not  the  Small-cause  Court.  It  was 
the  Court  sitting  in  chamWrs,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  do,  and  as  necessary  for 
hi^cc,  and  as  he  might  have  done  by 
himself.  But  that  the  Small-cause^ 
Court  had  ever  sat  privately  was  uat* 
founded.  That  it  was  held  without  any 
rules  made  for  such  purpose  or  any 
public  notice  given,  his  friends,  wba 
were  sitting  with  him,  knew  to  be  utterly . 
unibunde<L  But  he  should  not  amd^" 
teend  to  explajo,  or  ajiswer,  any  more 


of  the  charges  against  the  Conrt.  It 
was  what  was  due  to  others,  as  well  at 
to  the  Court,  that  he  should  not.  The 
Court  were  satufied  that  they  had  done 
their  duty,  said  it  was  a  sufficient  satis- 
faction to  them  to  be  conscious  that 
they  had  done  their  duty. 
-  The  memorial  went  on  to  say  that 
both  the  manner  and  time  of  holding 
such  courts  denend  altogether  upon  the 
cftsuai  discretion  of  your  bon.  CourL 
There  were  other  unfounded  allegations 
which  he  would  not  read,  because  it  was 
not  incumbent  upon  him  to  reid  a  libeL 
There  was  a  charge  of  examining  the 
parties  vhavoct. 

That  the  partis  had  ever  been  examin- 
ed viva  voce  was  imfounded.  That  the 
plaintiff  was  examined  under  particular 
circumstances,  was  certainly  true,  and 
It  was  pounded  on  a  rule  of  Court,  un- 
der which  it  was  done :  and  he  had  be- 
Ibre  shown  on  what  clause  of  the  charter 
the  rule  was  founded.  The  parties  meant 
both  plaindff  and  defendant,  and  that 
the  parties  had  been  examined  had  net 
been  the  fact.  The  plaintiff  had  been 
examined,  and  that  wiU  under  a  rule  of 
the  Small-cause  Court,  which  rule  was 
sanctioned  by  a  clause  of  the  charter* 
'  As  to  the  retition  Court,  which  form- 
ed the  subject  of  another  part  of  the  me- 
morial, be  would  only  say  that  petitions 
might  be  heard  in  chambers  when  he 
pleased,  and  that  he  should  cpntiniie  to 
hear  them  In  chambei^  whenever  he 
leased. 

The  memorial  concluded,  statfn  g,  vour 
memorialists  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  non. 
Court,  that  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing Is  calculated  to  introduce  irregu- 
larity, Confusion,  and  discretionary 
principles  into  the  justice  of  adminis- 
tration, through  the  medium  of  yo^r 
hon.  Court ;  so  that'  these  gentlemen 
ventured  to  say  that  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  the  Court,  And  they  accuse 
the  Court  of  introducing  irregularity^ 
conftision,  and  discretionary  principles 
into  the  admiuivtrAtion  of  justice.  And 
the  humble  request  of  these  persons  is, 
that  the  institutibti  ot  the  Small-cause 
Court,  and  all  the  rules  upon  whicli  its 
proceedings  are  founded,  as  far  as' such 
rales  and  proceedings  are  at 'variance 
with  the  course  of  |>roceeding;s  laid 
down  in  tbe  chatter,  may  be  abolished 
and  vacated.  But  he  should  not  state 
the  insinuatious  which  were  meant  to- 
be  conveyed  by  the  prayer  of  the  me- 
morial; nor  the  ittKpncations  which 
tbos«  sentences  conveyed.  He  would,' 
now,  call:  nxpott  tlie  gentlemen  of  the 

^  to  itate,  wb«t  9*9m^  or  apology 
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they  had  to  offer,  for  baying  preieiitad 
a  memorial,  containing  aspersions  so 
libellous  and  unfounded,  and  for  having 
put  such  a  memorial  into  his  bands,  at 
the  Prfisident  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Irwin  rose,  In  answertobis  Lord" 
ship's  call,  to  state,  on  behalf  of  tbo 
bar,  those  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  the  memorial,  which,  he  believed, 
they  entertained  in  common  with  him- 
self;  but,  sho\ild  he  omit  to  state  any 
tibing  material  to  be  meptioned,  he 
would  claim  for  each  of  his  learned 
friends  to  speak  for  himself  to  that 
charge,  which  affected  tbem  all  indivi* 
dually.  He  would  first  advert  to  the 
commencing  paragraph  of  the  memo- 
rial, upon  which  bis  Lordship  had  ob- 
served, that  it  claimed  a  right  hitherto 
imknown  to  his  Lordship  for  the  barris- 
ters to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Court 
any  rule  of  Court,  or  practice  of  the 
tame,  which  was  at  variance  with  the 
charter. 

To  this  he  had  to  say,  that  he  had 
frequently  known  barristers  of  that 
court,  in  cases  when  the  interests  of  a 
client  in  a  suit  were  affected  by  any 
rule,  or  rules,  to  show  to  the  Court,  in 
what  respect  such  rules  were  contrary 
to  the  charter  t — he  had  known  that 
principle  admittedly  the  Court,  and  be 
then  said  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  sup- 
poted  that  that  right,  which  they  (tOQ 
oar)  claimed  on  behalf  of  others,  should 
not  be  available  in  their  own  case,  and 
when  their  own  interests  were  afiectedj 
—in  was,  in  fact,  contrary  to  buman 
nature  that  they  should  not  insist  upon 
it.  He  was  bound  in  duty  to  himself 
and  his  learned  friends,  to  sav  that  that 
memorial,  read  and  extracted  in  parts, 
as  it  bad  been  by  his  Lordship,  might 
assume  a  very  offensive  and  libellous 
aspect ;  but  he  would  have  it  all  taken 
toreUier  and  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  inaulated  paragraphs, 
whose  meaiiing  and  effect  w^re  depen- 
dent on  ^e  context  of  the  whole  me* 
morial.  He  had  now  to  esqp^tu  hit  tin- 
oer«  regret,  that  any  thing  they  (the 
bar)  might  have  said  or  done,  thould 
have  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
Court,  an  impression  so  veiy  unfavonr- 
able  to  them,  and  so  foreign  to  their 
intentions;  and»  fts  his  Lordship  had 
pronounced  the  memorial  to  be  libei- 
tous  and  amrsive,  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court,  and  to  express  a 
hearty  sorrow  that  such  was  the  Court's 
opinion  of  it.  But  he  must  distinctly, 
on  b^alf  of  his  learned  firiendt  and 
himself,  say  that  they.had  not  the  most 
remote  intention  of  givinc  the  tCghtett 
effmce^  or  ofoffeiiiigeimeroiMiity  oc 


eoTertiy,  any  dbretpect  to  the  Coiirti. 
Tbev  (the  bar)  wished  to  draw  his  Lord- 
ship t  attention  to  circiunttanoetwhieli 
affected  them  at  barristers,  and  to 
grievances  which^  required  redrett  $ 
-<-tbey  resorted  to  the  only  mode 
which  was  open  to  them  to  obtain 
it;  for  that  ver^  course  of  a  memo- 
rial had  been  pointed  out  to  them  by 
his  JLordship,  when  he  refused  to  hear 
objections,  made  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, to  ikt  proceedings  of  the  Court. 
But  he  was  not  so  lott  to  all  sense  of 
duty  and  propriety—he  was  not  so  mad, 
as  to  put  nis  name  to  such  a  memorial, 
if  he  had  thought  that  he  was  thereby 
eonveying  an  insult  to  the  Court,  or 
degrading  its  character  in  the  eye^  of 
the  public.  What  object  could  any  of 
them  (the  bar)  possibly  have  in  so  do- 
ine?  they  could  gain  nothing  by  it 
eiuier  from  th^  Court,  or  the  puUic. 
The  public  never  were  ^ipealen  to  In 
the  most  indirect  shape,  surely  it  must 
have  been  someproof  to  their  Lordships 
that  they  had  acted  btmm  fide,  and  with 
the  purest  intentions,  when  no  circnla- 
tion  wnatever  had  been  made  by  them 
of  the  repretentation  they  had  made ; 
but,  that  the  <me  siogle  paper,  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  private  cansi« 
deration  of  the  members  of  the  Coart, 
was  all  that  had  transpirod  on  the  sub- 
ject. Their  (the  bar's)  sole  ol^eot  had 
been  redrett,  in  oate  their  representa- 
tions were  well  founded;  and  they  never 
Qould  have  imagined,  Uiat  any  applica- 
tion for  it,  made  to  a  coQU>etent  tribu- 
nal, would  be  deemed  libellout.  He 
confiessed,  that  they  (the  bcu*)  had  no 
very  confident  expectation  of  a  faTour- 
able  result  in  all  respects, — at  leaat,  in 
hit  Lordship's  Judgment ;.  bat  ttOl  they 
conceived,  that  th^  were  piooeedkig 
in  a  direct  course  to  obtain  that  redreat, 
which,  if  not  had  here,  m%fatbe  grant- 
ed by  an  ulterior  tribunal*  He  veuki 
beg  to  say  a  few  words  here,  mxm  the 
institution  of  the  SmaU-cause  Ceurt  at 
this  presidency.  By  the  acts  of  the 
a7th  and  of  the  39th  asd  40th  of  hit 
late  Majesty. 

The  Rbcordbr  here  reconuneoded  to 
Mr.  Irwin  not  to  pursae  that  course. 

Mr.  lawiN.  Then  he  shoidd  not  do  so  i 
tmd.  be  should  not  enter  ioto  Ike  parti- 
oulart  of  the  memorial^  because  he  waa 
of  opinion  that  the  present  occaskm 
did  not  call  for  it  But  he  would  ve£er 
to  the  whole  memorial  before  the  Court 
to  vindicate  them,  (the  bar)  from  thn 
imputationof  any  libeUonsordiSreqpect* 
fttl  intention  in  presenting  it.  Hit 
Lordship  had  adverted  to  some  ttate- 
«€ata  itt  the  iiifinorial»  ee  unfouuM 
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in  hid  i  if  thcjr  w^re  to,  be  was  fttncer^ 
sorry  that  they  had  been  inserted  in  it 
But  he  declared  solemnly,  there  was 
no  statement  in  tfa6  memorial  which  he 
did  not  in  his  conscience  believe  to  be 
true;  some^  as  of  his  own  particular 
kuowled^>  and  others,  as  from  the 
best  information  he  possessed,  and  the 
best  means  he  had  of  obtaining  it.  His 
Ijordship  had  stated  that  the  rules  of 
the  Smatl^cause  Court  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Sir  William  Sayer,  had  been  sent 
home,  and  had  obtained  the  sanction 
of  his  Majesty  in  Council.  Now,  he 
solemnly  declared,  that  that  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  heard  that 
fact  from  any  authority.  He  had  anxi- 
ously endeavoured  and  inquired  after 
information  as  to  that  important  fact, 
but  had  never  been  able  to  learn  that 
the  rules  had  been  sent  home,  or  that 
the  sanction  required  was  obtained. 

The  Recordbk  remarked,  that  it  was 
required  by  the  charter,  that  all  the 
rules  of  tiiat  Court  should  be  sanctioned 
by  his  Majesty  in  Council;  and  he, 
therefore,  presumed  that  they  had  been 
so  sanctioned. 

Mr.  Irwin.  9urely  on  a  point  of  such 
Vital  importance  as  that,  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  doubt  and  inquiry 
ever  since  he  came  to  Bombay,  was  it 
not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  because 
the  charter  required  such  sanction,  it 
•bad  been  therefore  obtained,  or  that, 
because  it  was  required  to  be  done,  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  done  ?  That 
sanction,  if  clc»rly  established,  would 
have  precluded  them  (the  bar)  from  at 
all  questiouing  the  le|^ity  and  validity 
of  the  Small-cause  Court  proceedings, 
atfd  would  have  deprived  them,  at  once, 
of  that  ground  of  complaint  in  the  me- 
morial. His  Lordship  might  be  in  pos- 
session of  fuller  and  more  correct  in- 
Ibrmation  on  that  point  than  they  were, 
but  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries  had 
left  the  fact  undecided,  they  might  be 
Justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  not 
proved,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  Small- 
cause  Court  never  had  obtained  the 
sanctions  required  by  the  charter.  He 
should  conclude  what  he  had  to  say,  by 
again  disclaiming,  most  solemnly,  any 
faitention  of  disrespect  to  the  Court,  or 
to  any  of  its  members,  and  by  appealing 
to  the  memorial  itself,  and  to  a  uir  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  its  con- 
tents, to  free  them  (the  bar)  ftom  that 
charge  which  was  now  malde  against 
them. 

The  RscoRDBR  addressed  Mr.  Advo- 
cate General,  and  asl&ed  whether  be 
wished  to  say  anything. 

Mr.  A»vocAT»  Gsi«BR4L,   He  had 


bnt  a  very  few  wordt  to  say.  Mr.  Irwin 
having  fully  and  sufficiently  expressed 
his  feelings.  But  his  Lordship  had  al- 
luded to  some  of  the  statements  in  that 
memorial,  which  he  had  tal^en  down,  as 
being  unrounded,  and  perhaps,  it  might 
be  on  that  very  account  that  they  were 
deemed  Hbellous.  He  would  therefore.  If 
his  Lordship  would  allow  him,  advert  to 
thuse  statements,  to  the  facts  ou  which 
the  bar  had,  in  ^eir  minds,  conceived 
they  were  founded.  First,  as  to  the 
courts  being,  sometimes,  held  privately. 
There  was  one  cause  of  a  man  having 
been  commiited,  for  a  contempt  of  court, 
in  reference  to  some  proceedings  of  his 
as  a  Cleric  in  the  Office  of  the  Small- 
cause  Court,  and  which  proceeding 
were  the  subject  of  many  private  exami- 
nations by  the  Court.  The  Cotut,  too 
which  committed  him,  was  held  pri- 
vately ;  nor  did  he  believe  any  one  yet 
knew  what  was  the  nature  of  his  con- 
tempt. That  therefore  appeared  to  then^ 
(the  bar)  as  one  instance  of  a  private 
Court. 
The  Recorder.— That,  Sir,  was  an  in- 

3uiry  in  private  chambers  into  the  con- 
uct  of  that  person,  and  not  a  Court 
which  was  held. 

Mr.  Advocate  General. — But,  ag 
he  believed,  a  contempt  could  be  com 
milted  only  against  a  Court  of  record, 
and  a  Court  of  record  alone,  could  com- 
mit for  a  contempt,  they  (the  bar)  had 
of  course,  conceived  that  those  private 
sittings  were  Courts. 

The  Recorder. — Did  he  mean  to  say 
that  only  courts  of  record  could  com- 
mit for  contempt .' 

Mr.  Advocate  GENERAL.^-He  should 
say  so. 

The  Recorder.^ Did  he  mean  to 
say  that  he  (the  Recorder)  could  not 
commit  a  man  who  insulted  him,  for 
in'^tance,  in  his  own  private  chamber  ? 
(pointing  to  it.) 

Mr.  Advocate  GeneraIm^Hc  (die 
Advocate  General)  spolie  off  hand^ 
certainly,  and  from  mere  recollection ; 
and,  perhi4>s,  he  might  be  exemplifying 
prodigious  ignorance;  but  he  would 
venture  to  submit,  that  neither  his 
Lordship,  nor  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  could  commit  a  man  as 
for  a  contempt,  committed  against  him 
in  his  private  chamber.  Another  point 
was,  as  to  courts  held  without  any  rule 
for  that  purpose,  and  without  public 
notice.  Now  the  regular  day  stated  for 
courts  for  small  causes,  by  the  rules 
promulgated,  was  every  Saturday.  But 
the  days  had  been  repeatedly  changed; 
although  he  would  say  for  himself,  and, 
he  l^diered^  for  the  mst  of  the  bar, 
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tiiat  tbey  had  hid  no  notice  of  the  new 
appointed  days ;  nor  had  anv  rule,  he 
believed,  been  as  yet  made  on  the  subject. 
He  believed)  ind^d,  that  Saturday  was 
almost  the  only  day  on  which  those 
Courts  were  now  evarheld.  He  knew 
not  what  other  authority  settled  the  day 
from  time  to  time  but  his  Lordship^ 
discretion. 

The  RBCORi>ER.«-If  he  (the  Advocate 
General)  bad  had  no  notice  of  the  Court 
days  it  was  his  own  fault,  for  he  mi^bt 
hav«  known  by  inquiring  of  the  officer ; 
and,  if  he  had  attend^  in  Court  he 
would  have  heard  the  officer  a4ioum  the 
Court  to  the  next  day  on  which  it  was 
to  be  held.  He  had  altered  tbe  regular 
day,  from  Saturday  to  Tuesday,  for  tbe 
facilities  of  business ;  although  the  al- 
teration was  not  yet  made  a  rule.  The 
other  days  were  merely  adjournment 
davs. 

Mr.  Alderman  Msriton.— He  had 
always  heard  the  officer  adjourn  the 
Court,  when  he  was  present,  to  the  next 
Court  day.  And  he  had  never  known 
of  any  Court  having  been  held,  during 
his  time  to  sit,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  summoned. 

Mr.  Advocate  General. — Perhaps 
the  statement  then  was  too  broad,  m 
saying  generally,  that  Courts '  were 
held  without  public  notice ;  and  he  was 
very  sorry  that  it  should  not  have  been 
qusdified  by  reference  to  the  kind  of  no- 
tice given,  namely,  that  by  the  officer  of 
adjournment,  and  by  the  summons  of 
the  Alderman.  He  could  wish  this 
qualification  could  be  inserted  in  the 
memorial.  He  coUld  only  say  that  no 
such  Notice  bad  ever  come  to  their  (the 
bar's)  knowledge.  But,  in  truth,  what- 
ever might  have  been  stated  erroneously^ 
whatever  expression  might,  in  its  na- 
ture, be'  considered  offensive  to  the 
Court,  the  bar  would  be  glad  to  expnuge 
or  amend,  or  vary  in  any  way  the  Court 
might  be  pleased  to  suggest. 

The  only  other  topic,  to  which  his 
Lordship  nad  pointed,  as  unfoimded, 
referred  to  the  examination  of  the  par- 
ties vivd  voce  upon  oath. 

The  Recorder. — By  the  term /wrti«t, 
any  one  would  suppose  that  both  plain- 
tin  and  defendant  were  meant ;  but  tbe 
plaintiff  only  was  never  examined. 

Mr.  Advocate  General. — He  (the 
Advocate  General,)  was  not  aware  him- 
self of  any  distinction,  which  his  Lord- 
ship drew,  between  party  plaintiff,  and 
party  defendant.  He  had  thought,  how- 
ever, that  both  parties  had  been  exa- 
mined, and  be  was  the  more  induced 
to  think  so,  from  his  Lordship  having 
declared  be  had  authority  to  examine' 
the  plidntiff.    But,  in  fact,  be  believed 


tiiat  he  could  refer  taiiot««,  taken  npon 
the  only  two  occasions,  that  he  never 
attended  a  Small-cause  Court,  hy  which 
it  would  appear,  that  both  parties  had 
been,  occasiouedly,  examineo.    , 

The  RacoRDBR.— When,  pray,  had 
he  ever  known  a  defendant  examined  ? 
He  had  a  right  to  examine  the  plaintiff, 
when  the  defendant  did  not  appear, 
both  by  the  rules  and  tbe  charter ;  but 
he  never,  that  he  recollected,  examined 
the  defendant. 

Mr.  Advocate  General.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  could  find  in  the  Qhar- 
ter  any  such  authority  for  examining 
the  plaintiff.  But,  as  to  the  instances 
he  had  spoken  of,  he  had  not  seen  his 
notes  since  they  were  taken,  which  was 
now  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  he 
could  not  be  absolutely  sure: — but. 
speaking  from  recollection,  he  could 
refer  to  a  case,  in  which  his  Lordship 
entered  into  a  long  examlnatiou  of  a 
defendant,  as  to  a  claim  of  set-off,  aud 
prcmosedan  arbitration  to  him,  to  which 
he  finally  assented,  and  it  was  then  in- 
timated that  such  reference  would  be 
made  obligatory  by  a  rule  of  Court. 

The  Recorder.— Was  that  an  exa- 
mination, asking  a  party  to  refer  his 
cause? 

Mr.  Advocate  General.  He  could 
only  say,  that  it  was  an  examination 
upon  oath,  and  referred  to  the  merits  of 
his  claims. 

He  had  now  offered  all  that  he  had  to 
say  upon  the  subject,  except  that  he 
disclaimed  all  intentions  of  conve3ring 
any  disrespect  to  the  members  of  the 
Court.  Indeed,  it  was  their  (the  bar's) 
object  to  make  an  appeal  to  higher  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  of  these  courU ; 
but  be  bad  conceived,  aud  had  express- 
ed such  opinion,  that  it  would  be  the 
more  respectful  to  address  their  Lord- 
ships in  the  first  instance.  Referring 
to  the  impression  taken  up  by  the 
Court,  he  would  wish  to  express,  for 
himself  and  his  brethren,  their  regret 
that  they  had  done  thus  much  to  occa- 
sion it ;  but  be  confessed,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  least  aware,  that  such  an  in- 
terpretation could  be  fairly  put  upon 
that  appeal. 

Mr.  Parry,  on  a  reference  made  to 
him  by  the  Recorder,  declared  that  tlie 
sentiments,  which  had  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  Irwin  and  by  Mr.  Advocate  Ge- 
neral, v/ere  so  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  his  own,  that  he  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  add,  than  that,  if  tWat  memorial 
were  to  be  considered  either  libellous 
or  disrespectful,  tbe  object  with  which 
he  had  signed  it,  would  be  entirely,  tie; 
foated. 

Mr.  Lb  Mbsurier  and  Mr:  Cleland, 
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declined  occupying  the  time  of  the 
Court,  as  all  that  they  had  to  offer, 
had  been  already  so  fully  expressed. 

The  Recorder  then  conferred  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Court,  and 
after  a  few  seconds,  said ;— That  the 
Court  had  considered  the  memorial, 
and  the  imputations  which  it  contained, 
and  which  nothing  on  tbe  part  of  the 
bar  bad  removed.  It  would  have  been 
culpable  in  any  man  to  have  presented 
sucn  a  memorial ;  it  was  far  more  cul  • 
pable  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  bar  ought  to 
have  known  better.  They  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  have  stated 
matters,  taking  the  chance  of  their 
being  true ;  not  knowhig  whether  they 


were  facts  or 'not.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Advocate  General  admitted  him- 
self to  be  wrong  in  one  or  two  instances. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  again 
into  the  matters  of  the  memorial.  Ail 
these  gentlemen  had  presumed  to  state 
that  they  had  seen  what  they  had  de- 
clared, and  to  hand  it  up  to  him  as  the 
President  of  the  Court  On  account  of 
tbe  insult,  which  had  been  oflfered  to 
the  Court,  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
was,  that  they  should  be  suspended,  or 
in  the  words  of  the  charter,  removed 
from  their  situatkm  of  barristers  in  ^e 
Court,  for  tbe  space  of  six  calendar 
months,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time* 
the  attorneys  should  practise  as  advo- 
cates, as  wdl  as  attorneys. 
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KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA 

IFirom  the  London  Gazette,} 

PROMOTIONS^  APPOINTMENTS,  REMOVALS, 
&C. 

BENGAL. 
UthFoot.   Mt^or  C.  Gardmery  from 
half-pay  60th  Foot,  to  he  Major,  vice  P. 
Johnstone,  who  exchanges. 

97 tk  Foot,  To  be  Lieutenants '.  Lieut. 
Matthew  C.  Harlcott,  from  «7th  Foot, 
vice  Reade,  appointed  to  the  97th  Foot-^ 
Lieut  John  £.  Heard,  from  half-pay  7  lit 
Foot,  vice  Morphet,  appointed  to  the 
48th  Foot. 

MADRAS. 

30M  Foot,  Lieut.  Samuel  Tressider, 
from  Half- pay  60th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Ramus,  appointed  to  tbe  98th  Foot. 

41  St  Foot,  Capt  Henry  Vauspall,  from 
the  86th  Foot,  to  he  Captain,  Tice  Craw- 
ford, who  exchangef,  dated  4ih  March 
1824. 

54/A  Foot,  Ltettt.  George  P.  Hawkins, 
from  half  pay  3d  West  India  Regiment, 
vice  Mitchell,  appointed  to  97th  Foot. 

89M  Foot,  'l*o  be  Lieutenants :  *Licut. 
Hemr  D.  Keith,  from  half-pay  23d  Foot, 
vice  Cary,  appointed  to  tbe  2.ith  Foot.^ 
Lieut.  Henrv  Harding,  from  half-pay  I8th 
Foot,  vice  wUHamsou,  appoiutea  to  48th 
Foot. 

BOMBAY. 

4th  Refrt,  Light  Dragoons,  Capt.  Tl»o- 
mas  D.  Barrowes,  from  the  8i!h  Light 
Dragoons,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Brett,  who 
exchanges,  dated  26  Feb.  1824. 

26/A  Foot.  To  be  Lieutenants :  Lieat. 
John  Ovens,  from  half-pav  Uth  Foot, 
vice  Darrock,  appointed  to  the  24th  Foot 
->Lieut.W..Ouseley  Warren,  from  balf- 

Onent.  Herald,  Vd,  1. 


pay  30th  Foot,  vice  Annstrongy  appointed 
to  the  99th  Foot. 

47M  Foot,  Lieut.  Robert  W.  Kyffen, 
from  bglf-pay  22d  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Ridge,  appointed  to  the  27th  Foot. 

67th  Foot,  To  be  Lieutenants:  Lieut. 
Dadd  Campbell,  from  half-p^  34th  Foot, 
vi(^  MaiUeue,  appointed  to  99th  Foot— 
linit.  George  G.  Munro,  from  half- pay 
42d  Foot,  vfce  Hallcot,  appointed  to  the 
a/th  Foot 

JSrevet,  Capt.  W.  Forrest  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service  (Inspector 
of  Military  Stores)  to  be  M^jor  in  the 
East  Indies  only,  dated  Uth  July  1823. 

LWL  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Cape  Corps.  Lieut.  Col.  James  Cassidy, 
from  the  1st  West  India  Kegiment,  to  be 
Lieuteuant  Colonel,  vice  John  Ross,  who 
retires  upon  half-  pay  6th  West  India  Ucgt. 
dated  26lh  Feb.  1824. —Captain  J.E.  Batty 
from  half-pay  27th  Foot,  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Monoktou,  appointed  to  the  24th 
Ft)ot. — Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  Turn- 
bull,  fiom  halt-pay  Royal  African  Corps, 
to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  C'larke, 
promoted  ;  dated  2fith  February  1H24. 

lioi/al  yf/Hcan  Colonml  Corps,  Lieut. 
John  Swanzy  (with  temporary  rank)  ; 
Lieut.  James  Jackson  (with  ditto) ;  Lieut. 
Thomas  Mollan  (with  ditto) ;  Lieut.  Her- 
bert Mend.-?  (with  ditto) ;  to  be  Lieutenants 
with  permanent  rank. 

WE^r  INDIES. 
\9t  fFett  India  Regiment,  Lieut.  Col. 
Francis  Frye  Brown,  firom  half-pay  6th 
West  India  Regiment,  to  be  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  vice  Cassidy,  appointed  to  the 
Cape  Corps ;  dated  26th  February  1824.— 
Frederick  De  Daubrawa,  Gent,  to  be  En- 
sign without  purchase,  vice  Miles,  de- 
ceased ;  dated  29tfa  January  1824. 
4  X 
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7d  mm  JndiM  Regkmnt.  Mi^orDarid 
Mv,  fnm  bair-  pn  6Ch  W«tt  Mi*  Rcgt. , 
Co  be  Mi^,  vice  SttckriUe  Berkelef ,  wbo 
eicchaofes  (  dated  S6tb  Febraajry  1824. 

Memoranda,  The  AppointmeDts  of 
Lieut.  Colonel  CMsidjr,  from  the  Ist  West 
ludia  Regiment  to  the  Cape  Coip ;  and 
Uent.  Colonel  Brown,  from  hAlr-pav  6th 
West  India  Regiment  to  the  1st  West  India 
Regiment,  as  stated  in  the  Gazette  of  the 
13th  March,  have  not  taken  place. 

MEDITERRANEAN, 

APPOINTMBHTS. 

Mareh^.  The  King  has  been  plMsed 
to  appoint  Lieat  General  8ir  Freikriek 
Adam,  K.  C.B.  (o  be  Lord  ComaWooer 
Iti  Md  iQ  tlw  Uniied  Slatef  of  tko  Ionian 


March  22.  His  Majesty  has  also  ap- 
pointed General  Frauds  Marquess  of 
Hastbgs,  K.G.  &  G.C.B.  &  aCH.  to 
be  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Island  of  Malta,  and  its  Dependencies. 

EAST  INDU  COMPANY'S  SERVICE- 

[p'omlthe  Indian  Oaxettes.'] 

BENGAL. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMJWTS. 

ForfXru/iMi,  Sept  11, 1825.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Haie,  to  be  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Qoveiiu>r  QoDeral. 

PoUtleal  J>epartmmt.—Sept,  19,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Maddock,  to  be  Potitical  Agent  at 
BhopanL 

Judicial  D^artmmt,  28  Aug.  1823.^ 
Mr.  O.C.Cheap,  RedsteroftheCityCourt 
atMoorshadebad.— -Mr.  James  Shaw,  Rc^ 
siHent  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  Niiddea. 

Commarciai  D^utrimant,  Aug.  2d,  1823. 
Sir  H.  V.  Oarell,  Bart.,  Commercial  Re- 
sident at  Etawa  and  CaJ^ee— Mr.  Edward 
Burnett,  Sub -Export  Warehoasc-kecper. 
—Mr.  Georae  Blchardsofi,  Commerdal 
Resident  at  Kungpore. 

Medical  DeparttnenL-^Sept,  5.  Mr. 
Clarke  Abel,  M.  D.  j  Sept.  12,  Mr.  Henry 
Harris  i  to  oe  Assistant  Surgeons,  con- 
formable to  their  appointments  by  tJje 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors— Sept.  \9,  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  T.  C.  Harrison,  to  per- 
form the  medical  duties  of  the  Civil  Sta- 
tion of  R^eshahye,  in  the  room  of  Bar- 
nard, returned  to  the  Military  branch  of 
the  Service.— Assistant  Surgeon  Henry 
Harris,  to  perform  the  medical  duties  at 
theStation  of  Seonee.~Assistant  Surgeon 
G.  L.  Lambe,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Gll^on, 
deceased. 

STAFT  APPDIKnUNTS. 

Hood  i^fMtrUn  m  tha  Bivar^  Aug.  20, 
1823.-Mi^r  Streatfleld,  His  Nifty's 
87th  Regt.  to  be  Military  Secretary.^ 
Lieut,  the  Hon.  Jeffery  Amherst,  HisMa- 
ietty's  59th Regt.;  Ueot.  J.  Cooke,  Royal 
Mariaes ;  Lieuu  A.  St.  L.  M<Mahon,  His 
Majesty's  16di  Laoocn;  to  bt  Aides  de 
Camp.  • 


Fort  IFmam,  Aaf.89,  l883.-^Caplain 
tht  Hon.  Jeffery  Andient,  Aide  de  Oamp 
to  the  Glamor  General,  to  be  Military 
Secretary  to  his  Lordrikip,  vice  Major 
Streatfield,  proceeded  to  Europe.^ — Capt. 
W.  Feudal,  4th  Regt.  to  be  Extra  Aide  de 
Camp. 

MiUTART  APronmiEirrs. 

Head  Quarters  on  the  Rher  off  Gtmga- 
pore,  Aug.  10.— 2rf  Batt,  Ath  Meft,  N.  I. 
Brevet  Capt.  A.  Stewart,  to  be  Interpreter 
and  Quarter-master,  vice  Anderson,  ap- 
pointed Fort  Adjutant  of  DettiL 

Fori  Pniliam,  A\^,  29v— Capt  Wm. 
Wilson,  of  the  29di  Regt  N.L  Is  noml- 
nated  to  the  teNiporary  command  of  the 
Benares  Provincial  Battalion,  from  the 
date  of  Lieut.  CoL  Keble's  decease. 

Sept.  4.— Lieut.  Andrew  Cbnnell,  from 
61st  Foot,  to  be  Quarter-master,  vice  John 
M'Kenzifi,  who  retires  upon  Half-pay, 
7th  Foot,  2d  Jan.  1823. 

89M  Foot,  Lieut.  John  Holland,  from 
Half-nay,  86th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  J.  W.  Tottenham,  who  exchanges, 
26th  Dec.  1823. 

Moor$Aedakai  Proakidci  ^f/.— Lleot 
Angott  Cliitty  of  Ist  Battolion  1st  Regt. 
N.  L  to  be  AldUulant,  vice  C.  H.  Phelips, 
deceased. 

Fort  fnaiam.  Sept  12.— Capt  W.  Ken- 
nedy, 2d  Assistant  to  be  ist  Assistant 
Military  Auditor  General ;  and  Brevet 
Capt.  R.  Armstrong,  14  th  Regt  N.  L  to 
be!id  Assistant  Military  Auditor  General, 
succeeding  Wiggins,  promoted. 

Carps  of  Engme^t,  Mr.  R.  Gmeber, 
hrte  Adjutant  of  Baddely*s  Horse,  to  Be 
Local  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  Skimier's 
Horse,  vice  MartindciL—Mi^or  C.T.  Hig- 
gins,  22d  R^  N.  L  to  be  Agent  for  Amy 
Clothing,  2a  Division,  vice  Stoart,  pro- 
moted.—Capt.  J.  Olii'er,  llA  Regt.  N.  I, 
to  officiHite  as  a  Sub- Assistant  to  the  Hon. 
Company's  Stud,  vice  Capt  J.  Hunter, 
removed  from  the  Institution. 

Fort  rFiUiam,  Sept.  19.— Ueut.  A.  Ir- 
^ne  of  the  Corps  or  Engineers,  to  be  a 
District  BarracK  Master,  in  the  room  of 
Capt.  Bowyer,  promoted  to  a  Majority, 
and  posted  to  the  7th  or  Cawnpore  Di- 
vision.—Capt  G.  I.  Shadwell,  Barradc 
Master  of  the  7th  or  Cawnpore  Division, 
is  transferred  to  the  9th  or  BimdleGuud 
Division,  vice  Bowyer. 

PROMOTIONS. 

ffead  Quarters  on  the  Rivar  qfChunar, 
Aug.  26.-^Lieut.  Thomas  Taylor.  89tii 
Foot,  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Umtab 
in  the  Ea^t  Indies  only,  from  July  Uth, 
1823. 

Fort  fnUiam,  A^.  29.  Hie  usder- 
mentioned  Gentlemen  are  admitted  as 
Cadets  of  Infantry,  in  conformity  ysUh 
theh*  appointment  ny  the  Hon.  Court  of 
Directors,  and  promoted  to  tiie  rank  of 
Ensign,  leaving  the  date  of  their  oommis- 
fioss  for  fotnre  adjustneot  :— 
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Mr.J.CC.Gray....!...          ij  22d  Sept.  vice  Hoare,  deceased. 

Mr.G.E.We8tinacott..,.Aiig.24»1823.  ^      „^        MMOVALa. 

Head  Quarters  on  the  River.  Sept.  4.—  ^/^^  ^^l^J!^*  Aug.»— Lieuk  Edwavd 

UiFoot.   Gentleman  Cadet  JohiiOfdlvie,  „*">   16th  Rcgt  N.  L   |o  the  Cavahy 

from  Royal  MUitary  College,  to  be  Eusim  PW:*  o(  tke  Service. 

wSthontjpurchase Dec.  26,  1 922,  .  -?*««  Quart ersi  on  the  River  above  AUa- 

MM  Foot,  Gent.  Cadet  Charles  Tobin.  f^^f^i  Sept.  S^^Ueut  Col.  Littleiohii  U 

from  Royal  ArUitair  College,  to  be  Ensien  J^™oved  from  ist  Batt.  2&tb  Regt  N.  I.  to. 

without  purchase Dec.  26,  1822.  ^'^  ^*^'  '*^  ^t-  fro™  the  Ist  Proxies. 

5»A/W.  Gent.  Cadet  William  &)cken,  .^"^^  ^JS^T^  SepJ,  ll.-Mwor  T.  a 

from  Royal  Mflltary  Colleee.  to  beEnsUra  ^i^^*  ^Oth  Regt.  N.  I.  is  transferred,  al 

without  purchase ,  I)ec.  26, 1822  ***  ^^^  lequest,  to  the  Invalid  Establish* 

Sept.  h.-^Infmitry,  Mr,  W.  D.  Kennedy,  ™^*»  'f^™  ^j?  ^^'  ,    ^         ,  ^  ^ 

to  be  Dn^gn Aug.  29,  1823.  -^«/««.r^mitted  in  Qeaeral  Ordera 

Sqi/.ll-/»yii»ilfy.Mr.J.H.  Hampton,  ^nl^?  L*^,*??*^^ 

to  be  Ensign  ......! Sept.  &,  i1B23.  ^  24//i  /?f^/.  iv  /.  Brevet  Capt.  and  Ueut, 

Corj^  of  JBfifineere.     Ensign  George  ?•  *  ?^»  ^  ^  Giptam  <^  accompany 

THomson,  to  be  Ucufeenant  from  Sept.  5,  JF  Jw  Augmentation^  and  removed  tp. 

1823,  in  succession  to  Waller,  deceased.  ^  ^*  ^^^ 

Sept,  19.  The  vndermentioned  Officers,  fvruiugus. 
who  on  the  16th  of  September,  1828,  were  ^^^  Qwrt^s  m  the^Rher,  Aim.  28.-* 
Subalterns  of  fiReen  years  standing,  are  ^^^  Dragoon*.  Capt.  J.  Seolt»  from  dat« 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  by  Brt^  ^^  embarkation,  |br  one  year,  to  Europe,   ' 
vet,  from  that  dale,  agreeably  to  the  iiUe  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  of  effecting  an  exchange- 
prescribed  by  th«  Hon.  the  Ctourl  qf  01-  .^^^  ^^*'  ^icnt.  D.  Darrock,  from  date 
rectt>rs: — ^lieut.  John  Thomson^  of  the  of  embarkation,  for  two  years^  to  Europe, 
l&th  Regt.  N,  1. 1  Lieut.  £dw«  Herring,  ^^  ursent  private  affairs. 
2dth  pegt,  N.  I, ;  Ueut,  Roderick  Robett,  ^^^^  ^'-  Li«it.  S.  Parker^  from  datft 
Artillery:  Lieut.  George  Gladwin  Den-  wembarisation,  for  two  years,  to  Europe, 
neaty  ArtlUery  \  Ueut.  John  TTihaot  Pri-  ^^  urgent  private  afiaits. 
deaux.  18tb  R4;t  N.  I. ;  Ueut.  Alex.  Da-  «  Aug.  29.— 16f  A  Dragoons,  Comet  O.  A. 
ridson>  7th  R«»t,  N.  1. 1  Lieut.  John  HalL  Stewart,  from  date  of  embarkation,  for 
9th  Regt.  N.  f. ;  Lieut.  William  Aldous,  ^^  years,  to  Europe,  on  medkal  cer- 
l»h  Riit.  N.  I. ;  Ueut.  John  Hfiiles,  ist  ^^^^ 

R«gt  N;L  \  Ueut,  Michael  Ramsay,  8th  ^^M  Foot,  Lieut. M'Dougall,  from  date 
Regt.  N.  U\  Ueut,  George  Oliphant,  2d  of  embarkation,  for  twoyeai*s,  to  Europe,^ 
R^.  N.  L ;  U«ut.  John  San\uel  Mai-shal,  on  medical  certificate. 
2wh  Regt.  N.  L :  Lieut.  William' Davisoul,  ^^^'^  ^^o^?.  M<v©r  H.  C.  Streatfield,  from 
Hoa«  Coimpaoy's  European  Regt.;  Ueut.  ^^'^^  of  embarkation,  for  two  yeai-s,  on 
i^  Aggustus  Schalcb,  14th  Regt.  N.  l.j  urgent  private  affairs. 
lirut.'IiMMnas  Matthew  Taylor,  5th  Regt.  ^'^^^  fruiiam,  Aug.  29.— The  under- 
Light  (lanr. ;  Ueut,  WUlison  OurHon,  4th.  mentioaed  Officers  aie  permitted  to  pro- 
BiSXt.  UglUCav.  cetid  to  Europe  onjurlough :  —  Major  W. 
/Sipir^*  The  undennentk>ned  Gen-  ^loxon,  Ifith  Regt,  N.  I.  on  account  of 
tl^saeo  are  i^dmitted  to  the  Senice  on  tbia.  private  affairs.— Assistant  Surgeon  David 
Satabtisbment  as  Cadets  of  JSsgineers  and  VVoodburn,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Ipiiiptry,  in  conformity  with  their  ap-  Sept.  5.— Brevet  Gapt.  G.  W.  A,  Lloyd, 
pointment  by  the  Hon.  CTourt  of  Directors,,  28th  Regt.  N.  I.  is  permitted  to  proceed  to 
and  proi9Qtf(|  to  the  rank  of  Ensign  ;•—  Europe  on  furlough,  from  Bombay,  on 
X^«U9  9fArHwdki  accouwt  of  private  aQairs. 

BMintitr:                          Fori  ffi/Kow.  Sept.  1^.— Cj^t.  J.  W.  JonCS,  11th  Regt, 

Mr.  W.  Dlcksgn  .,.,..•.  Sept,  22, 1824.  N.  1.  is  permitted  to  proceed  to  Europe  on 

/n^fry.                      o    -l  «.   ^.^  forlough,  on  account  of  pri^-ate  affhirB; 

Mr.  H.  Candy Sept.  21,  ditto.  Sepf.  is.-Assist.  Surgeon  B.  Primrose 

5r*'  5:  •  k??"^J V  Sent.  22.  ditto.  ^  permitted  to  proceea  to  Europe  on 

Mr.  C.  B,  R^iadc, . . .  /  ^^^  «*  ^'^-  ftirfough,  on  account  of  private  afl&2rt. 

\9t  Regt,  S*  L    Ensign  B.  BosweU,  to 

be  U^u^.,  vice  Shearer,  deceased  I  date  of  __       ^  ,    ,,  ^     ^^  „_ 

rank,  Sept.  U.  IflfomtMeuttaBateiteEMraordinm^,^ 

24M  Regt.  N,  1,    Capt.  G.  D.  Heath-  qenbiul  orders  by  the  right  hon, 

*'***®'   ^/^,  M^or,  and  Ueut.  Brevet,  the  oov^^rnoe  OENERAt  in  couNcit. 

Ci^t. ;  W.  Hongh,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Com-  -      uraiu^n    ^m  1 1    ihm 

na^y,  from  Aug.  2fi,   in   succession  ta  ^^^  friUiam,  i*ept,  U,  l«23w 

Heidev.  deceased ;  Ensign  A.  T.'  Uord*  No.  109  of  1823.-- The  Right  Hon.-  the 

to  be  Ueut.,  vk;e  If  ough  promoted,  with  Governor  General  in  Coundl,  in  pursuance 

rank,  tn>m  S«pt.  11,  of  the  Orders  of  Goyemment  luder  date 
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Ae  llth  Jidy.  directiBff  four  Heglinente 
of  Native  Isttntiy  to  be  added  to  the 
Bstabttahmeiit,  is  pleased  to  make  the 
firtlowing  Promotions^  Transfers,  and 
Postings  of  European  Offlcen. .  Tlie 
Officers  now  pronoted  aM  to  rank  from 
tbelithofJolf,  1823. 

INPANTRV. 

Senior  Lieutenant  Colonds  Oeorve  Car- 
penter, John  Burnet,  C.  B.,  John  Luther 
Kichardsoo,  and  Henry  Imlach,  to  be 
Lieutenant  Cobnels  Commandant  of  Re- 
giments for  the  Auementatlun.— Mniors 
Herbert  Bowen,  John  William  Taylor, 
Charles  Poole,  John  Vaughau,  Charles 
WUla  Robert  Povolerl,  John  Wells  Fast, 
Wm.  Philflpa  Price,  WilHam  CoHrer, 
John  LeiHs  Stewart,  James  Durant,  Ro- 
bert Hampton,  and  Lewis  Wiggens,  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonels. 

European  Reft.  Capt.  JerCmiah  Bryant 
to  be  M^or,  rke  Stuart,  promoted;  and 
Brevet  Captains  and  Lieutenants  W.  Bur- 
roughs and  M.  S.  Hogg  to  be  Captains 
of  ixmipanies,  vice  Bryant,  promoted,  and 
Walker,  removed  t6  the  3Sd. 

NATIVK  INFAHTRY. 

IstJUgt,  Brevet  Capt.  fmd  Lieut.  Sa- 
moel  Speck  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company, 
vice  Gabb,  removed  to  34th. 

2ti  JUgt,  Captain  F.  A.  Weston  to  be 
Miuor,  vioe  Harriott,  removed  to  Slst;. 
and  Brevet  Captains  and  Lieuteimuta  T. 
Robinson  and  T.  J.  Baldwin,  to  be  Cap- 
tains of  CoaipauliPs,  vice  Weston,  nro- 
moted,  and  Harria,  removed  to  320.— 
Brevet  Capt.  and  Lieut.  James  Donaldson, 
to  be  Captahi  of  a  Company,  ^ce  Robin- 
son, removed  to  32d ;  and  Brevet  Captain, 
and  Lieut.  Thomas  Revnolds,  to  be  Cap- 
tain of  a  Company,  ana  removed  to  32d. 

3tf  Jleft,  Brevet  Captsdns  and  Lieute- 
nants W.  P.  Cooke  and  John  Taylor,  to 
be  Captajbas  of  Companies,  vice  Wymer 
and  Gregory,  removed  to  3 1  st. 

5th  JUgi.  Brevet  Migor  and  Capt.  W.  G. 
PatricksoUf'to  be  Major,  vice  Price,  pr<}- 
moted ;  and  Capt.  Geofge  Cooper  to  be 
Maior,  vice  Hutnwaite,  removed  to  34th, 
•^•Brevet  Captains  and  Lieutenants  D.  G. 
Scott  and  W.  Price,  to  be  Capt^ns  of 
Companies,  vice  Patrkkson  and  Cooper,^ 
promoted. 

Uh  Regt.  Captains  Charles  Martm  and 
S.  P.  Bishop,  .to  be  Majors,  vice  Poole, 
promoted,  and  for  the  Augmeptation. — 
Br6vet  Captions  and  Lieutenants  Robert 
Blissett  and  F.  M.  Chambers,  to  be  Cap- 
tains of  Companies,  vice  Marttp,^  promoted 
and  removed  to  3lst ;  and  Bisnop  pro- 
moted. 

7M  R$gi,  Captains  P.  T.  Comyn  and 
Jae.  Delamain,  to  be  Majors,  vice  Sargeut^, 
removed  to  32d,  and  for  theAugmeuta- 
ti<>n.— Brevet  Captains  and  Lieutenants 
Edward  Gwatkin  and  Alex.  Macdonald, 
ta  be  Captains  of  .Companies,  vice  Comyn, 
promoted,  and  Delaiuain,  removed  to  33d. 

^ih  Jlegi,  Brevet  Captain  an^  (dent. 


WilRam  Onise.  to  be  Captnin  of  a  Oom- 
pany,  vice  Maliog,  reraoml  to  3SM. 

lOM  Regi.  Cimc  Thomas  Newton;  to 
be  Mj^or,  vice  Bowen,  promoted,  and 
Brevet  Captains  aird  Lientenants  Pat, 
Dudgeon,  H.  E.  Peach,  and  Edward  ftell, 
to  be  Captains  of  Companies,  vice  Newtoa, 
promoted,  and  Hodg^n  and  Barron,  re- 
moved to  31st  and  34th. 

Wh  Rfgt.  Brevet  Captains  and  Lieu- 
tenants R.  Seymour  and  C.  Savage,  to  bp 
Captains  of  Companies,  vice  Young  and 
James,  removed  to  ^Uth  and  33d. 

U<A  Regt,  Captl  John  Simpson,  to  be 
Mi^r,  vice  Taylor,  promoted :  and  Bre- 
vet Ca4)tains  and  Li^t^^ants  R.  Hoipbyy 
Alexander  Stewart,  aai^  James  Watluas, 
to  be  Captains  of  Cpmpan\e9,  vice  Simp- 
son, promoted,  and  Lockett  and  Wollo- 
combe,  removed  to  32d  and  .33d.— Brevet 
Captain  and  Lieut.  D.  D.  Andersoa,  to  be 
Captain  of  a  Company,  vice  Watkins,  re- 
moved to  31st. 

16/A  Regt.  C&p^  P.  Starling*  to  be 
Mi^or,  viceDm-aot,  promoted  ;  and  Bre- 
vet Ct^tain  and  Lieut.  J,  H.  Unter,  to  be 
Captain  of  a  Company,  vice  Stalling. 

I7tk  Regt.  Capt.  E.  F.  Waters,  to  be 
M^r,  i4oe  Fast,  promoted;  and  Brevet 
Captains  and  Lieutenants  S.  Mercer  and 
W.  Matbew,  to  be  Captains  of  CoBBpauies, 
vice  Waters,  promoted,  and  DIek,  re- 
moved to  31st 

X^thRegt,  Capt.P.Lefevre,  tobeMador, 
vke  Collyer,  promoted ;  and  Brevet  Qip- 
tains  and  Laeutenants  James  Pearson, 
H.  L«  White,  and  J.  Herring,  to  be  Cap- 
tains of  Companies,  vice  Lefevre,  pro- 
moted, and  Shaw  and  Yates;  xemored  te 
31sC  and  34th.— Brevet  Captidnrand  Lieut. 
6.  Godby,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company, 
vice  Pearson,  removed  to  33d. 

20M  Regt.  Capt  Thomas  Afnmw,  to  be 
Ms^r,  vice  Hampton,  promoted ;  and 
Brevet  Captsun  and  Lieut.  H.  Bumey,  to 
be  Captain  of  a  Company,  rice  Munvy.   - 

iUt  Regt,  Capt.  Charles  Peadi,  to  be 
M^or ,  vice  Vaugnan,  promoted ;  andBre^ 
vet  Captains  and  Lieutenants  D.  Wflllam- 
son,  and  R.  B.  Wilkins,  to  be  Captains  of 
Companies,  vice  Peach,  prottioted,  and 
Cave,  removed  to  34th. 

2MReg(.  Capt.  George  BIrdi,  to  be 
M^)or,  vice  POvmeri,  promoted:  knd  Bre- 
vet Captains  and  Lieutenants  W.  Stirling, 
Knd  Aftxander  HbHbuf^h,  to  be  Captains 
of  Coi^panies,  vice  Birch^  promoted  and 
Roope,  removed  t6'3lst. 

24th  Rett.  Brevet  CapUhi  and  Ueot 
F.  W.  Frith,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company, 
vice  Brewer,  removed  to  32d. 
'  25//i  Regt.  Brevet  Captains  and  Lieu- 
tenants J.R.  Knight  and  Robert lUackall, 
to  beCantwusof  Companies,  riee^iggius 
and  Smitli,  removed  to  31st  and  34th. 

2(ifhRegt:  Brevet  C&ptain  and  Lieut. 
Thomas  Frobisher,  to  oe  Capt^  of  a 
Company,  vice  Shad  well,  removed  to  33d, 

Zm  Regt,  Brevet  Captain  am)  Li«at. 
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IL  A«  MmktttOierk»  to  Iw  Cuptain  of  ». 
Compoi^,  yi9e  Andorson^jreinoved  to  32d. 

28M  ^^^.  Brevet  Captain  and  Lieut. 
Gavin  .Yeuuff,  to.l)e  Captain  of  a  Com- 
pany, vice  Hay.  .removcid  to  33d;  and 
Brefet  Cant,  and  Lieu^  G.  W*  A.  Lloyd,  to 
be  Capt.  or  a  Company  »andj«mov(d  to  :^, 

29tA  Rett,  Captains  i,  Swinton,  to  be 
Maior,  rice  Garnbam,  n^moved  to  33d, 
and  A>Stoueharo,  to  be  Major,  for  the 
Augmentation,  and  removed  to  34th.— 
Breret  Captains  agd  Lieutenants  James 
Vyse,  James  Frushard,  and  Wm.  Martin, 
to  be  Captains  of  Cgtppanies,  vice  Swinton 
and  Stoneham,  proqioted,  and  Skene,  re-  . 
moved  to  33d. 

dOthBegt.  CaptafaM  John  Poster  to  be 
Midor, vice Winiii;i.  promoted;  and  S.  H. 
Tod,  to  be  Major,  ^r  the  Augineniation, 
and  removed  to  32a.— Brevet  Captains 
and  Lieutenants  E.  Fitzgerald,  G.B.  Bell, 
and  Hjenry  Norton,  to  be  Captains  of  Com- 
panies^ vice  Pester  and  Todd,  promoted, 
and  Buclie,  removed  to  32d.^Bre\'et  Capt. 
and  Lieut.  George  Moore,  to  be  Captabi 
of  a  Company,  vice  Bell,  removed  to  34  th. 

Medical  DsPARTME^rr.— --Assistant- 
Snrgeons  David  Lewis,  James  Grlerson, 
Richard  Heaslop,  and  Archibald  Cocke, 
to  be  Surgeons  n>r  the  Augmentation 

The  Promotions  and  Transfers  to  the 
new  Regiments  leaving  the  Lieutenants 
very  unequally  distributed  in  the  old  Corps, 
the  following  removals  are  made  in  con- 
sequence, to  equalize  the  Regiments  in 
that  rank  :— 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Armstrong,  from  the  27th  to 

10th  Begt.  N.  L  next  below  C.  Douglas. 
Lieut.  Wm.  Wbitakei*,  from  the  25th  to 

30thRegt.N.I A-  O.  Kinloch. 

Lieut.  Miles  Dormer,  from  the  Uth  to 

iOth  Regt  N.  L  ..... .  A.B.  Armstrong. 

Lieut.  R.  W.Beatson,  from  the  II th  to 

7aiRert.N.I W.M.N.Sturt. 

Lieut.  Cbas.  Farmer,  from  the  22d  to 

9thRegt.  N.  L G.Gordon. 

Lieut.  W.  Hickey,  from  the  16th  to  Ist 

Rq[iment,N.I...... H.  Doveton. 

Ueut.  Han.  W.  Stapleton,  from  the  8th  to 

28th  Beat.  N.L.. J.Dade. 

Lieut.  R.  W.  Hfllhed,  from  the  i6th  to 

14^1  Regt.  N.I D.Simpson. 

Ueut.  L  K.  M*Causlaud,  from  the  16th 

to  4th  Regt.  N.  I J.  Holmes. 

Lieut.  Chase  Bracken,  from  the  19th  to 

2:WRegt  N.L... ..J.Joncs. 

Lieut.  W.  Mackintosh,  from  the  19rh  to 

2d  Begt.  N.I.  ..........  G.  Tempter. 

Lieut;  J.  R.  Talbot,  from  the  25th  to  30th 

Regt.  N.I W.Whifakcr. 

Lieut  Cbai-les-Guthrie,  from  the  26th  to 

23d  Regt.  N.  I.  .i C.  Bracken. 

Lieut.  Alban  T.  Davies,  from  the  22d  to 

2»th  Regt.  N.  I. E.M.Orr. 

Lieut.  B.  W.Ebhait,  from  the  27th  to  7th 

Regt.  N.I R.W.Beat?on. 

Lieut.  W.  Beveridge^  fiom  the  17th  4o 
_  .  18thR<^NtI.^., V.Shortlaa4^ 
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Lieut.  Alexander  Hodges,  from  the  2l8t 
tol4thRegt.N.I R.W.Haihead. 

Lieut.  W.  Shortrced,  from  the  22d  to  Eu- 
ropean Regt.... G.A.C.  Stewart. 

Lieut.  C.  V.  Wylde,  from  the  17th  to  10th 
Regt.  N.I J.  M. Dormer 

Lieut.  E.  F.  Spencer,  from  the  3d  to  the 
16th  Regt.  N.  L. ...  J.  W.  J.  Robertson. 

Lieut.  H.  H.  Amaud,  from  the  12th  to 
17th  Regt. N.L.. J.  Hay. 

The  Appointments  to  Regiments  of  all 
Ensigns  not  promoted  in  their  respective 
Corps,  previously  ko  the  date  of  the  New 
Rcguncnts,  is  cancelled :  and  the  under- 
mentioucd,  from  the  General  List,  are 
promoted  to  Lieutenants^  and  posted  to 
the  Corps  specified  opposite  their  names, 
in  order  to  complete  them. 

To  wktU  Corps 
EntignM  to  b*  LUutmaniti  potttd. 

Joseph  Charles  SawB  . .    3l8t  Regt.  N.I 
£dw«rd  Wakefield,.     ..3d     do. 
Alexander  Wilson      .. 
Thomas  Goldney    . .     . 
John  Alexander  Shearer. 
William  Murray 

.  George  Richard  Talbot . 
An.  AI.  Lamb  Corri    . . 
Ar.  Brown  Sober  Kent . 
T.  E.  A.  Napleton  ..     ..30th 

David  Lester  Richardson   28th 
George  Henry  Dolby  . .     34th 
.lohn  Piatt       ..     ....  4  th 

Edward  A .  Cumbcrlege     29th 
William  Andrew  Lridlow  12th 

'  N.  Joseph  Cumberkge  . .  24th 
HeniyLock..     ..     ..     26th 


32d 

.  12th 

.    Ist 

2d 

.  9th 

27th 

33d 


Clements  G.  Macau. 
John  Peter  Wade       .. 
John  Edm.  Landers. .     . 
William  Henry  Plnbbs  . 
Thos.CoUins  Wilton.. 
Charles  James  Oldfield . 
Robert  Campbell .'.     . . 
John  Hor.  Clarksbn    . . 
Chartes  Manning     . .     . 
James  T.  Douglas 
Thomas  Cooke     *  i . 
John  Cumberlege 
John Bartleman  '.. 
Marmaduke  Richard^n 
Gliomas  Lee  Kend^ 
George  M.  SewellRobe 
James  Roxburgh     . .     . 
Edward  Squibb    ..     •. 
John  Pollard  . .      *. . 
Waller  Rutherford 
Alexander  C.  Scott   .. 
James  Saunders     . . 
Heniy  Hnddleston 
Charles  J.  Huthwaite  « 
Colin  Campbell    ,.     .. 
John  Evans  . . 
George  Irvine 
Justin  Shell    . .  "  . . 
John  W.  Rowe     . .      . 
Charles  H.  S.  Freenran 
Pa\1d  Williams    ..    •; 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Europ.  Regt. 
25th  Regt. N.L 
4th  do. 


..10th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

19th 

1st 

22d 

3d 

15th 

25th 

Utli 

21st 

22d 

6th 

18th 

13th 

I9th 

28th 

26th 

14th 


13th 
27th 

nth 
.  irth 
17th 
15th 
24th 
23d 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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Robert  Blrd^    •  •    •  • 
Simon  F.  HamMh 
Frederick  B.  CoHleld  .. 
Fi7crB.Todd    ..     ., 
FrancbWarwiek..      .. 
John  F.  CuigeiiTfii    *  • 

JohnGibbs 

James  C.  Tudor   .  •    .  • 
Joeeph  H.  Smith     .  •    ,, 
WiIKiimM*D.  Hopper.. 
Ricfamond  Houghton     « . 

CorwenGale 

William  Foley     .  •    .  • 
Charles  Fowle    .  • 
lliomas  Smith 
WUliam  Coasart  Carleton 
George  Nugeiit  Inrine  . , 
Hiomas  Lysaght 
Robert  Cfaetwode  ..    .. 
R.  R.  Margrave  . .     . . 

Alfred  Lewla 

Richard  Angelo , .     . » 
R.  Castle  JeukiDs  ..    .. 
T.  Henry  Newhonse  .  • 
K.  F.  Mackenzie    ..      .. 
Joseph  Corftdd  . .    . . 

Isaac  Cooper 

R.  £.  Battley      ••    .. 

C.  H.  Naylor   ..      .. 
W.  F.  Beatson     .. 
Hugh  Troup    •• 
Pamck  Grant     •. 
Alexander  J.  FtBser  .. 
Samuel  Twemlow .  •    • . 
W.G.Cooper    ..     ,. 
William  G.J.  Robe    .. 
Joseph  L.  Farrer  .  • 
Colin  Troup    . .        .  • 
Richard  Somqrille     . . 
James  Bumey     t* 
John  Barney   •• 
F.C.Reeves 
Owen  Lomer  •  •      •  • 
John  Blencowe    •  •      •  • 
William  Y.Toickler    .. 
Henry  Macintosh  .  • 
Alexander  K.Agnew    .. 
J.G.Gordon  .. 
John  Wyllie 
R.  J.  H.  Birch 

F.W.  Birch 

John  Woodbiom       » • 
John  Butler       ••        ,. 
Henry  B.Smith    .»     •• 
Alexander  Watt 
WiUiam  Palmer 
Andrew  Clarke   .  •    • . 
Thomas  P.  ElOs 
H.CBoileau     .. 
FmndsBeaty 

D.  BalderstoB    . . 
C.Chester    .       ..      ,« 
John  B.  D.  Gahan     . . 
O.W.  Span     ..      .. 
Robert  M'Nair    ..     .. 
A.E.  M'Murdo    :.      .. 
Jamea  Gresham 
A.  L.  Durie    .. 
Andrew  Charlton  ••    •• 


^"t--^- 

5di 

do. 

5th 

do. 

3d 

do. 

30th 

do. 

.21st 

do. 

23d 

do. 

.3l8t 

do. 

29th 

do. 

.  32d 

do. 

.  6th 

do. 

7th 

do. 

.  33d 

do. 

34th 

do. 

18th 

do. 

14th 

do. 

lOthlRegt^I. 

20th 

do. 

16th 

do. 

i7th 

do. 

dlst 

do. 

3d 

do. 

.  39d 

do. 

12th 

do. 

Ist 

do. 

..9d 

do. 

9th 

do. 

27th 

do. 

33d 

d<t. 

dOth 

do. 

28th 

do. 

34th 

do. 

4th 

do. 

89th 

do. 

,12th 

do. 

24th 

do. 

26tfa 

do. 

lOth 

do. 

7th 

do. 

8th 

do. 

9th 

do. 

19th 

do. 

Ist 

do. 

.22d 

do. 

3d 

do. 

15^ 

do. 

25th 

do. 

11th 

do. 

21st 

do. 

22d 

do. 

6th 

do. 

18th 

do. 

13th 

do. 

19th 

do. 

28th 

do. 

a6th 

do. 

14th 

do. 

EnitM 

>.Regt. 

»thi 

tert.Xl. 

4th 

do. 

13th 

do. 

27th 

do. 

V^ 

do. 
do. 

17th 

do. 

15th 

do. 

24th 

do. 

9MlleRtN:L 

am    dA. 

Mhr  do. 

.  5th  d0. 

.  5lh  do. 

9d  do. 

90ili  4o» 

21st  do. 

23d  dow 

SIst  do. 

32d     do. 
6th      do. 

7th      do. 

33d      do. 

34th      do. 

18th     do. 

Utk      do. 

Bvrop.  Regt* 

10th  Regt.  N.I. 

20th      do. 

16ch      do. 
J.OIbb    .*.        ..       ..     17th      do. 

The  remaSnlng  Ensigns  in  the  Amy 
are  posted  to  Regiments  as  follows,  the 
first  nine  being  to  fill  up  all  vacancies, 
anoottiiccd  to  the  preseotdate  incloaivc — 
the  rest  in  swoessioo  of  Minors  and 
Corps. 

George  Cumine    ..    ••    31st  Rest.  X.L 
Wifflam  M.  Ramsay   ..    21st     do. 
Alezandar  Maedooald       19th 


George  WDsoB    .. 
Samuel  Long   •• 
E.E.Ludlow       •• 
James  Maclem    •• 

B.  Bygrave     . . 

C.  H.Cobbe       .. 
Robert  Stewart     .. 
John  Russell     .  • 
J.O.Oldham     .. 
W.A.Smith  .. 
Edward  Carte    •  • 
E.  J.  Betts      . . 
John  Welchman    . . 
J.T.  liOwe       .  • 

A.  M.  L.  Maclean  .. 
Benjamin  Scott 
WnUamWise     .. 
Edward  Rosh worth 
Wmhun  Strnthers 
J.  H.  Vaorenen    .  • 
J.  W.  Cohjuboon 


WUliam  D.Stewart 
R.Li.Buniett    ••      •• 
JohoMacdoMld 
John  Knyvett    .  • 
Arthur  Kuyvett    .  • 
Edward  J.  Wataoo    •• 
WiinaaiUMies    .. 
Bruce  Boswdl 
¥miiam  Stewart 
Stephen  Wiinams  ..     . 
FTalucia  Hunter.. 
Joseph  Whiteford     .. 
\^BiMsPeeI    ..       .* 
WiUiam  F.  A.  Seymour 
Matthew  Smith   .•      . 
Cieonce  A.  Mee       . . 
R.H.  Miles    ..      .. 
A.  T.Lloyd      ,. 
Charles  GriAn 
John  BoACombe 
Charles  CommeHne     • 
Henry  Charlton    • 
Hugh  Todd     .. 
H.F.Broderip    ..     .. 
PbilipGolda^   .. 
Alexander  Webster     ., 
WiUiam  Mac^george 
W.H.  Leacock       .. 
Robert  Codrington     .  • 
J.aPlowden     ..      .. 
William  TYittoB 
Hem7  Fowle 
James  Hannay        ,  • 
Francis Tliomas  ..      •, 
George  Burlord       . , 
WiilMBOifiord..      . 


3d  do. 

27Ui  do. 

24th  do. 

33d  do. 

.  32d  do. 

30th  do. 

12th  do. 

1st  do 

2d  do. 

9lh  do. 

27th  do. 

33d  do. 

28th  do. 

S4th  do. 

4th  do. 

29th  do. 

121k  do, 

24th  do. 

26th  do. 

lOlh  do. 

7th  d». 

8lli  do. 

9th  do. 

19th  do. 

.    1st  do. 

22d  do. 

•    3d  do. 

IStfa  do. 

2Sth  do. 

11th  do. 

21st  do. 

2Bd  do. 

Ml  do. 

18th  do. 

Uth  do. 

19th  do, 
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WUHiMnMth    ... 
Frederick  Moore 
John  A.  Fairhead     . . 
James  Matthie    .. 
Fraods  TWniner 
Alfred  j\rabin    . . 
WiUiamM.TrittOB    .. 
Hugh  A.  Boscawen     . . 
Henrjr  Stone     . 
FrancU  Hewitt 
George  T.MarshaU     ., 
William  R.  Corfield    ., 
T.J.Rocke  .. 
K.  Campbell     .. 
A.  S.  Sinter      .. 
C.B.Haia       ..       ... 
Tho8.0ear    ..      .. 
A.  C.  Deanifttoon      . . 
Joseoh  Peaoocke 
F.V.  M*Grarti     ..       . 
M.T.Wcftt    ..        .. 
W.T.  Savary     .. 
W.RMitford  .., 
G.  M.  Shcrer 
W.  C.  Onwby     . ,      . 
A.  L.  Harwell    . . 
F.  St.  John  Sturt    .. 
John  Hindson    .  •      .« 
Farqnhar  Macrae    . . 

F.  C.  Milner  . . 
Henry  Fitzrimous 
J.  H.  Haukey  . . 
H.M.  Gravel 

G.  D.  Johnstone 
John  Campbell  ...    . 
Henry  Moore        • .     . , 
J.  B.  Robinson 

D.  C.Keiller       .. 
F.  Knyvett     . . 
Francis  Winter 

J.  S.  Hodgson  .. 
Rod.  Macdonald . . 
N.  S.Nesbitt    ..      .. 
C. J. F.Burnett  .. 
L.  C.  Brown    • . 
D'Arcy  Preston    .. 
Da^BamMd.      ». 
Edward  Jacksop  ..     « 
Hon.  H.Gordoh 
J.  C.  Lumsdaine  . . 
Frederick  Comer      . . 
Georffe  Byron     . . 
DaridRoss     .. 
H.  N.Worsley    .. 
James  Crai^ie . . 

E.  Du  PreTownshend 
John  Dyson    . . 

W.  J.  B.  Knyrelt      . . 

Henry  Smith     . . 

Henry  Lyell 

O.  B.  Thomas 

C.  R.  EjTe      . .        . . 

C.  H.  £k>isragon 

William  Huntei;        .. 

Thomas  Dalyell  . . 

James  Burnett 

J.R.Bigge 

A.  E.  Campbell    ..      . 

WilUamOlcn  ..    .. 

W.B.Hay       .. 


2Mi  Rett  N.I. 

26t]i  do. 

Utii  do. 

EoroD.  Rect 

35tliRegt.N.I. 

.     4th  do. 

13th  do. 

27th  do. 

11th  do. 

16th  do. 

i7th  do. 

ISth  do. 

24th  do. 

.    23d  do. 

8th  do. 

SMi  do. 

..  ftth  do. 

5th  do. 

9d  do. 

aMi  do. 

81st  do. 

23d  do. 

31st  do; 

29lh  do. 

.  ■32d  do.     ' 

6tk  do. 

..7th  do.     . 

33d  do. 

34th  do. 

18tii  do. 

14th  do. 

Europ.  Regt. 

10th  Rert.  N.I. 

20th  do. 

16th  do. 

17th  do. 

31st  do.     . 

.     3d  do. 

32d  do. 

30tU  do. 

12th  do. 

•     1st  do. 

2d  do. 

.  9th  do. 

27th  do. 

.    33d  do. 

28th  do. 

,  34th  do.     . 

4th  do. 

.  29th  do.     . 

]2tii  do. 

24th  do. 

26th  do. 

iOth  do. 

7th  do. 

,.  8th  do. 

9th  do. 

19th  do. 

1st  do.      . 

22d  do. 

«.  3d  do. 

15th  do. 

25th  do. 

nth  do. 

.   21st  do. 

22d  do. 

6tfa  do»     . 

,   18th  do. 

13th  do. 

IM  d». 


BkfaardNe1rt>n      •• 
Sanrael  Stapletoa   •  • 
John  Ohesney  . . 
Robert  Crofton       •  • 
J.W.MicheU   .. 
W.H.  R.  Boland      .. 
J.  H.  Handscomb 
Bowyer  Stewart 
Robert  RiddeU    ..      . 
T.W.Bolton    .. 
William  Brownlow    . 
Robert  Menzies 
G.  C.  Armsti^ug   •     . 
R.  W.  Frasw      .. . 
G.  E.  Van  Heythuysen 
Richard  Chitty    •   .. 
J.H.Craigie       .. 
James  Stephen 
M.W.OihBori)    .. 
George  Cox    . . 
K.  B.  Hamilton    « • 
F.  Bennett     . . 
Henry  Beaty 
W.  S.Mentea(th  ..      , 
WlHiam  Biddulph     . . 
F.  W.  Anson      . . 
F.W.Hardwick 
William  Souter   .. 
John  Ross      . .        . . 
Alfred  Jackson    .. 
John  Bracken         • . 
Robert  M*Miirdo     .. 
C.  S.  Barberic    . . 
Samuel  R.  Bagsfaawe 
William  Mit^ll       .. 
Thos.  Seaton    .. 
P.  P.  Turner 
H.  W.  J.  Wilkinson    . 
C.  B.  Kennett     . . 
John  Tiemey    . . 
T.H.Scott     .. 
Archibald  Bogle    . . 


FORMATION  OF  THE   NEW  RBOIMENTS* 

dUt  Regiment  NttUffe  Jnfantrjf. 


SMhPecLK.T. 

.     I4th 

do. 

Enrop.  Regt. 

.     26thRegt.N.I. 

4th  ^0. 

.     13ih 

do. 

87th 

do. 

.    nth 

do. 

.     16th 

do. 

.     17th 

do.     . 

15th 

do. 

.     24tii 

do. 

..   23d 

do. 

8th 

do. 

..aoth 

do. 

..     5th 

do. 

ftlh 

do.     » 

.*     8d 

do. 

30th 

do. 

..  31st 

do. 

23d 

do 

3l8t 

do. 

.     89th 

do. 

32d 

do. 

..     6th 

do. 

7th 

do. 

..  33d 

do. 

S4th 

do. 

..18th 

do. 

14th 

da 

Europ.  Regt 
.     10th  Rert  N.I. 
20th     do. 

16th 

do. 

.     17th 

do. 

,.    3Ut 

do. 

.        3d 

do. 

..  32d 

do. 

.     30th 

do. 

12th 

do. 

..    1st 

dow 

^omthe    2dBcfdmeiit. 
6th     do. 


Jtf«ior«. 
J.  S.  HarrioU, 
Charles  Mar^n 

C9ptmiim. 

B.Roojie         ....  23d  do. 

A.  Hodgson      . .        . .  l<Hh  do. 

£.B.HiRgin8    ..      ,.  25th  do. 

Lewis  Shaw          ..  18th  do. 

G.  P.Wymer     ..        ..  3d  d». 

AlezMderDick       ..  I7ik  do. 

William  Gregory        ..  3d  do. 

James Watkins    ..      ..14^  do. 

Thomas  Hepwocth»  (BXL)  4th     do. 
Robert  Becher,  (do.)    ..   10th     do. 
Robert  Stewart,  (do.)   ..  26tfa     do. 
Fraxids Crassley,  (do.)  ..Earn.  Regt.  . 
J.  C.  Wotherspoon,  (do.)  2l8t  Reg.  N.  I. 
Benjamin  Ashe,  (dow)  . .  Enrop.  Reft. 
Broogh  Maltby,  (de«)  . .  9th  Regt.  N.  I. 
H.cfNadi   ..        ..         7th     do. 
JohnTomfittson  ..        ..  M     dot 
Ebeneser  Marshall  ..  1st     do. 

J.R,a(ock       ,.       ,.      9tlt     dow     ' 
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FrandtJ.Bdlew 
R.  A.  Macnaghten 
O.  £.  Britten 
WiUiam  Forbes 
.  R.  R.  Hughes 
William  Glasgow 
George  H.  Cox  . 
Jos.  Chas.  Sage 
Jos.  H.  Smith 
R.  C.  Jenkins     .  . 
J.  O.  Oldham 


Ckril  and  MitUmty  InieUigince. 


18th  Rot.  N.I. 

19th  do. 

20th  do. 

23d  do. 

nth  do. 

2d  do. 

13th  do. 

2d  do. 

16(h  do. 

21st  do. 

15th  do. 

12th  do. 

4th  do. 


3d 

do. 

,.      17th 

do. 

8th 

do. 

..     20th 

do. 

Nathe  InfiuUr^. 

7th 

do. 

..     30th 

do. 

30th 

do. 

..      14th 

do. 

9th 

do. 

..      27th 

do. 

24th 

do. 

2d 

do. 

..       2d 

do. 

2d 

do. 

George  Cumine    .   . 
William  M.  Ramsa? 
W.  R.  Mltfort 
J.  B.  Robinaon  . 
Henry  Beatr 
P.  P.  Turner    . . 
'S24  Eegimeni 

George  Saigent 
S.H.Tod 

Captains. 

N.  Bucke    , , 
A.  Lockett 
I.  Maliag     , , 
J.  Anderson     .. 
P.  Brewer  . . 

Jos,  Harris     . . 
Thos.  llobinson 
Thomas  Reynolds    , 
Li^mtfnants. 

Charles  Andrews,  fB,  C.)  24th  do. 

George  Jenkins,  {do.)  7th  do. 

John  Davies,  (do.j      ...  28th  do. 

H.  B.  Fei-gupson,  (do.)  4th  do. 

William  jover,  (do.)     ; .  4th  do. 

Jos.  B.  Smith,  (do.)     . .  17th  do. 

Fred.  Mackenzie,  (do.)  28th  do. 

J.  H.  :\Iclunlay         ..    "    7th  do. 

J.  U,  Aire      ..            ..  30th  do. 

Ellas  K.Isaac       .i  J  5th  do. 

P.  C.  Anderson           . .  6th  do. 

R.  M'Cullay  PoHock     ..  7th  do. 

William  Bignell       ..  8th  do. 

Robert  Wroaghton     . .  20th  do. 

Frauds  Candy        ..'  6th  do. 

Hon.  William  Hamilton  12th  do. 

Ninianl/>wls           ..  27th  do. 

William  Hogran       ..  ]3th  do. 

Alexander  Wilson    ..  lOrh  do. 

Richmond  Houghton       •  8th  do. 

K.F.Mackenzie       ..  25th  do. 

Edward  Carte       » »  27th  do. 

Arthur  Knyvett 2rth     do. 

W.  C.Ormsby      ..  6th      do. 

Frederick  Knyrett.  ..  .*>th  do. 
William  Bkldtilph  ...  17th  do. 
C.  B.  Kennett       . .  Europ.  Regt. 

'A3d  Regiment  Ndthfe  In/antry. 


R.  C.  Gamham 
James  Dehunaln 

J.  A.  ShadweU 
Forster  Walker 
William  Skene      .. 
Thos.  Wollocombe 
Patrick  M.  Hay* 
James  Pearson 


29th  Regt.  N.I. 
7th     do. 

26th      do. 
Europ.  Regt. 
Vythftegt.N.I. 
J4tb      do. 
28th      do. 
18th      do. 


William  James 
Geo.  W.  A.  Uoyd    .. 

LuuifummU. 

Peter  Grant,  (B.  C.) 
Andrew  Harvey,  (do.) 
Ralph  Forster,  (do.)   .. 
G.  J.  B.  Johnston,  (do.) 
John  Grant,  (do.).      .. 
lliomas  Goding,  (do.)   . 
William  Bacon,  (do.) 
H.  A.  Newton 
R.W.Wilson    .. 
Robert  DeLamain    . . . 
Francis  T.Boyd 
Henry  Paul     .  • 
Robert  Taylor 
M.O.WWte    .• 
G.  D.  Roebocke 
R.  D.White    .. 
Geo.  Fleming        . .  . 
Edward  Watt    •• 
'A.  B.  S.  Kent  ..  . 

Charles  Fowle    .  • 
Hu^  Troop    .. 
J.T.Lowe    .. 

John  Knyrett   •  •        .  • 
Joseph  Whiteford     ... 

Jolm  Hindson 

D'Arcy  Preston 
William  Souter    ... 


19ihRc«t.N.I. 

28th  d*. 

28th  do. 

4tb  do. 

14tfa  do. 

9th  do. 

5th  do. 
Europ.  Rest. 
10th  Rcgt.  N.I. 

3rd  do. 

29tfa  do. 

1st  do. 

15th  do. 

dth  do. 

nth  do. 

23d  do. 

23d  do. 

12th  do. 

22d  do. 

16th  do. 

3d  do. 

l8t  do. 

.10th  do. 

28ih  do. 

27th  do. 

22d  do. 

19th  do. 

16th  do. 

20th  do. 


34/A  Begt.  Native  Infantry. 


Henry  Huthwaite       « .  5th 

A.  Stoneham           ,,  29th 
Cmpfint, 

J.  H.  Cave    ..        ..  2l8t 

J.Gabb    ..      ...        ..  lit 

ThomasBarron       ..  10th 

Frederick  Young       . .  I3ih 

Walter  A.  Yates    ..  18Ch 

Geoige  Banks  Bell     ^ .  30th 

Henry  T.^mith       ..  25th 

George  Young       . .  24th 

William  Grant,  nB.  0.)  lOdi 

Hugh  Wilson,  (do.)    ..  3(hh 

James  Smith,  (do.)      . .  5th 

Nkbokis  P^ny,  (do.)  I4th 

Alex.  M'Mabon,  <do.)  24th 

John  Thompson,  (do.)  1 0th 

RoU.  Sam.  PhiUips,  (do.)  2Sth 

Charles  llioresby    . .  29tk 

Henry  Lawrence  •     ••  19^ 

Thomas  Moodie     . .  1st 

Charieif  MarshaU       ..  15th 

Lewis  Vansandan-..  8th 

Robert  P.  Fukher       ..  20th 

John  B.  Fenton    ...  2ld 

Andrew  G.  Ward       . .  •  Ist 

George  mir   .,       ..  12th 

George  H.  White        ..  4th 

John  Frederick       .,  15th 

Gfcon^  Henry  Dalby     . .  9th 

Thomas  Smith    ■    ...  15th 

Samuel  Twemlow   .  ..  24th 
A.  M.  L.  Maclean    ..     .5th 

Entignt, 

W.  F.  A.  Seymour      ..  8th 
FarqaharMaOne....    ..13th. 


do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dow 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
da.. 
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Edward  Jsidrson       . .     29th  Re^  N.  I. 
John  Ro5ts    . .        . .        1^1  St       do. 
WM.  CASEMENT,  Ueut.  Col. 
Sec.  to  Govt.  Mil.  Dept. 


from  the  llth of  September,  1&S3,  in  itic« 
cession  to  Alder,  invalided. 

WM.  CASEMENT,  Ueut.  Col. 

Sec.  to  Govt.  Mil.  Dept. 


Sepi.  12. 

No.  110  of  182:^.  Tlie  Biffht  Hon.  the 
Gorci-uor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
make  the  folio iviug  Promotions  and 
Transfer.  infantry. 

I^ieut.  Colonel  John  Nicholas  Smitli  to 
be  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant  of  a 
Regiment,  from  the  20lh  of  July,  \^Z^, 
vice  Marsliall,  deceased. — Major  J.  S. 
Harriott  to  bo  Lieut.  Coloael  from  the 
pame  date,  vice  Smith.—Major  W.  B, 
Walker  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel  from  the  I8th 
of  August,  18*2.5,  vice  Cumberle^j  de- 
ceased.—Lieut.  General  Robert  PhiUips  is 
transferred  to  the  Senior  List,  from  the 
4th  of  September,  lk2lL  tice  Morris,  de- 
ceased.— ^Lieut.  Colonel  T.  M.  Weguelin 
to  be  Lie<it.  Colonel  Couimaudadt  of  a 
Regiment  from  the  jsame  date,  vice  Phil- 
lips.—Major  George  Sargent  to  be  Lieut. 
Cfol.  from  the  same  date,  vice  Weguelin. 

NATIVE  INFANTRY. 

3U/  Reet.  Capt.  Benjamin  Roope  to  be 
Major ;— Brevet  Capt.  and  Lieut,  ITiomas 
Hepworth  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company ;— . 
Ensign  Georj^e  Cmniue  to  be  Lieutenant ; 
from  the  i?Olh  July,  1823,  in  succession  to 
Harriott,  promoted.— Brevet  Capt.  and 
Lieut.  Robert  Becher  to  be  Captain  of  a 
Company  ;—En.«'iffn  Wm.  M.  Kamsay  to 
be  Luuteuant;  from  the  21st  of  July, 
1823,  in  succession  to  Shaw,  deceased. 

lOM  Re^t.  Ensign  Alexander  MacdonaldL 
to  be  Lieutenant  from  the  4th  of  August, 
182J,  vice  Phelips,  deceased. 

lid  Regt.  Capt.  Joseph  Nesbitt  to  be 
Major  ;—Bi-eret  Capt.  and  Lieut.  James 
Eckford  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company ; — 
Ensign  W.  D.  Stewart  to  be  Lieutenant; 
from  the  18th  of  August,  1823,  in  succes- 
sion to  Walker,  promoted. 

27 /A  Regt.  Brevet  Capt.  and  Lieut.  G: 
A.  Vetch  to  be  Captain  of.  a  Company  ;— 
Ensign  R.  L.  Burnett  to  be  Lieutenant  ^ 
from  the  20th  of  August, .1823,  in  succes* 
sioii  to  Fortane,tdec-eased. 

24M  Rfgt.  Ensign  John  MacdomOd  to 
•  be  Lieutenant  from  the  27tb  ef  August, 
1B23,  vice  Delap,  deceased.       * 

'AAd  Rfigt.  Ensign  John  Kny^'ctt  to  be 
Lieutenant  from  (he  2yth  of  August, 
1823,  vice  Watt,  transferred  to  the  Ca- 
^•alrv. 

m'dRegt.  Capt.  N.BucketobeMajor;— 
Brevet  Capt.  and  Lieut.  Charles  Andrews 
to  be  Captain  of  a  Company ;— Ensign 
Arthur  Knvvett  to  be  Lieutenant ;  from 
the  4th  of  September,  1823,  in  succession 
to  Sai^nt  promoted. 

20th  Regt.  Capt.  C.  Bowyer  to  be  Ma- 
jor;—Brevet  Capt.  and  Lieut.  P.  H.  De- 
waal  to  lie  Captain  of  a  Company ; — En- 
sign Edward  J.  Watson  to  be  ti^itteiiaiit ; 

Qrmt^ffinid$yA  If 


MADRAS. 

8TAPP  APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Sept  23.--Matof-Oeii; 
Sir  John  Doveton,  K.  C.  B.  to  the  com^t 
maud  of  the  Northern  Divisiot^-  of  the 
Army.  —  Major-Gen.  Sir  T.  Pritzler, 
K.  C.  B.  to  the  command  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  tlic  Army.  ' 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort  St,  George,  Sept.  9.— Lieut.  Artlraf 
M*Farlane,  5th  Regt.  N.  I.  to  be  Qttiirter 
Master  and  Interpreter  to  the  2d  Batt.  vied 
Anderson. 

Head  Quarters,  Chouitip  PMrt, 

Sept.  13.  llie  imder-meationed  oflScert 
are  smpointed  to  do  duty  with  the  Corp* 
specified:— Cornet  W.  G.  C.  Dunbar,  6th 
Kegt.  Light  Cavalry— Ensigns T.  Coles  ana 
K.  Clutterbock,  2d  Bati.  lOth  Regt.  N.  I. 

Sept.  15.— Major  G,  Maunsell  (late  Pro-i 
motion)  is  posted  to  the  2d  Batt.  StltR^, 
— Capt.  J.  Anderson  (late  Promotion)  is 
posttd  to  the  1st  Batt.  5th  Regt. 

Sept.  16.— Ueut.  T.  S.  CUridge,  17tH 
Regt.  is  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
officers  recently  promoted,  and  posted  to 
Coijjs  serving  in  the  Centre  aDQ  Mysore 
Divisions  of  (ne  Army. 

Sept.  26.-l.ieut,  1i.  Codrington,  234 
Regt.  N.  I.  to  be  Adjutant  1st  BaU.  of  that 
Corps,  vice  Besley. 

Sept.  30.— Colonel  F.  Pierce,  N.  L  to 
command  the  Field  Force  In  the  [^oaj).— 
Col.  A.  M*Dowall,  C.  B.  N.  L  to  command? 
the  Troops  in  the  Ceded  Districts.— Ms^or 
J.  Nixon,  1st  Regt.  N.  I.  to  be  Interpreter 
to  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Army,  vice 
Leith,  resigned. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  12.— f.M  Regt. 
N.  1.  Senior  Capt.  G.  Maunsell,  to  be- 
Major.— Senior  Lieut.  (Brevet  Capuin) 
P.  Farquarson.  to  be  Captain ;  and  Se- 
nior Ensign  T.  B.  White,  to  be  Ueut** 
from  April  30,  1822,  vice  Camac  i^etired. 
—Senior  Lieut.  (Brevet  Capt.)  J.  Ander* 
mn,  to  be  Cupt.;  and  Senior  Ensign 
Mr.  Maire-s  to  be  Lieut,  from  Dec.  1&, 
Iitf2,  vice  Fair,  deceased. 

Vth  Regt.  N.  I.  Senior  Ensign  'llios. 
M'Clellan.  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Jardine,  ca- 
shiered; date  of  commission,  Sept.  10, 
ie{23. 

The  undermentioned  .gentlemen  are 
admitted  as  Cadets  of  Cavaliy  and  In- 
fantry, in  confoi  mity  with  their  appc^t* 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  and 
are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Comet  and 
Eusign  respectively,  leaving  the  date  of' 
their  Comniissions  for  future  adjustment. 

Cavalry  ^Mr.W.  G.  C.  Dmibar,  arrived 
Sept.  3.  18-23;  Mr.  P.  A.  Walker,  arrive4 
Sept.  7,  1823. 

4y  ■ 
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W.  Moore,  H.  C*  Beevor,  C.  P.  Moore, 
H.  P.  Clay,  G.  A, Barnard,  arrived  Se|>t.7, 
833. 

Sept,  16.— 3 fadras  European  Regt,  Se^ 
nlor  Ensign  P.  Chamben,  to  lie  Lieut, 
▼ice  Ellaway  deceased ;  date  of  Commis- 
sion. April  :23, 1823. 

'1  DO  imdermentioued  oflkers  are  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Captains 
from  this  date : 

Lieotenauts— T.  T.  Weblee,  7th  Regt. ; 
£.  £.  Bruce,  18tb;  I.  G.  Whitford,  5th ; 
A.  M<Leod,  92d:  F.  W.  Morgan,  1st; 
O.  WiUock,  5th ;  D.  A.  Penning,  6th. 

Fort  St,  George,  Sept.  30.— liie  onder- 
nentioued  gentiemfn  are  admitted  as 
Cadets  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  in  cou- 
lioruiitv  with  their  appointment  by  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  and  are  promote 
ed  to  the  ranks  of  Cornet  and  Ensign, 
leaving  the  dates  of  ibeir  commission  for 
suture  a(yustment. 

Cdvairp,  —  Mr.  C.  R.  Flint,  Mr.  T.  I. 
Tavler,  anived  Sept.  24. 

In/antrjfj~'Mr,  Kiieas  Macqueen  arrived 
Sept.  24« 

.  Oct.  3.— 12M  Regt,  N.  I.  Senior  En- 
^gn  D.  Kinlock,  to  be  Ueuteuant,  vice 
Stewart,  deceased ;  date  of  CommisMou. 
Oct  1, 1823. 

ALTERATIONS  OP  RANK. 

Fort  St,  George,  Sept.  12. 
5tA  Regt,  N.  I.  Lieut.  M.  Poole,  to  take 
rank  from  June  20th,  1822,  vice  Lnaitl, 
deceased.— Lieut.  J.  Richardsou,  to  take 
rank  from  Nov. 23,.  1822,  vice  Milford, 
daceased.— First  Lieut.  W.  G.  Lewis,  of 
the  Artillery,  to  rank  as  First  Lieutenant, 
from  Juue  8th,  1821. 

REMOVALS. 

Head  Quarters,  Choultry  Plain, 
'  Sept.  26.— Lieut.  J.  Gordon,  of  tliefiih 
Regt.  is  removed  from  doing  duty  with 
2M  Batt.  5th  Regt.  to  do  duty  with  the  1st 
Battalion  of  that  Corps. -Ensign  R.  S.  M. 
Spoye,  from  the  3d  to  the  yth  Regt.  N.  I. 
at  his  own  i-equest.— Ensign  J.  S.  Mac- 
vitie,  from  the  ibt  to  tlie  2d  Battalion, 
9ih  Regiment. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fori  St,  George,  Sept.  16.— Ensign  O.  F. 
Sturt,  5th  Regt.  N.l.  is  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  on  sick  certificate,  vice 
Bombay. 

Sept.  26.— Lieut.  (Breiet  Capt./  D.  C. 
Stewart,  12th  Regt.  N.  1.  is  permitted  lo 
retui  II  to  Europe  on  Kick  certificate 

Sept.  30.— Lieur.  Colonel  J.  Marshall, 
14th  Regt.  N.  I.  is  ptrmitled  to  return  to 
Europe  on  sick  certificate. 

Oct.  3<— Lieut.  Colonel  J.  Colebrooke. 
C.  B.  2d  Regt.  Light  Cavalry,  is  permitted 
to  return  to  Europe  ou  sick  certificate.— 
Capt.  P.  Farquharsou,  5th  Regt.  N.  1.  is 
permitted  to  return  to  Europe  on  Fur- 
lough. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Fort  St,  George,  Sept.  9.— The  under- 
mentioned GenUemcu  are  admitted  on  the 
Establishment  as  Assistant  Surgeons,  in 
conformity  with  their  Appointment  by  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Dhrectors:  Messrs.  Joseph 
lliomson.  David  Richardson,  and  Jonn 
Grant  Malcolmson,  arrived  at  Madras^ 
Sept.  3.— A>sistant-Surgcon  Malcolm$on 
is  appointed  to  do  doty  under  the  Sur- 
geon of  the  1st  Battalion  of  Artillery; 
and  Assistant-Surgeons  Ridiardson  and 
Thompson  are  appointed  to  do  duty  under 
the  Surgeon  or  the  Madras  European 
Regiment. 

Sept.  12.— The  undermentioned  gen- 
tlemen are  admitted  as  Assistant-Sur- 
geons, in  conformity  with  thdr  Appoint- 
ment by  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors : 
Thomas  Ward,  M.D.,  Robert  Power,  ar. 
rived  Sept.  7,  1823.  They  are  also  ap- 
pointed to  do  duty  under  the  Garrison 
Surgeon  of  Fort  St.  George.  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Thomas  Key  is  ap|iointed  to  do 
duty  under  the  Garrison  Sorgeon  at  Poo* 
nainallee. 

BOMBAY 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Bombajf  Castle,  26th  Sept.  1823. 

Ms^r  Campbell,  commanding  2d  Batt. 
9th  Regt.  having  tendered  his  resignation 
of  the  Office  of  President  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Survey,  the  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  is  pleased  to  accept  the 
same.— Capt  Morison,  the  Senior  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  is  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee ;  Capt.  F.  Roome, 
Superinteudlug  Officer  of  the  Cadet  Es- 
tabli^meut,  a  Member  of  the  -Com- 
mittee. 

Sept,2h\\u  llie  undermentioned  Lieu- 
tenants.  Cadets  of  the  2d  Class,  of  the 
Season  1807,  having  served  fifteen  years, 
the  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  promote  them  to  the  Brevet 
rank  of  Captain. 
Lieut.  G.  Moor,  9tfa  Regt-^ 

N.I.  ..'. 

Lieut.  T.  C.  Rybot,  2d  Regt.  I  16th  Sept. 

Lt.Cav. (     1823. 

Lieut.  J.  B.  Seely,  4th  Regt. 

N.I , !.  J 

Sept,  27th.  6th  Regt.  N.  I.— Senior 
Captain  Charles  W.  Elwood,  to  be  Major, 
Ueut.  Stratford  Powell,  to  be  Captain ; 
and  Ensigr.  Piercy  Dawnev  to  be  Lieut, 
in  succession  to  Gibson,  deceased.— Date 
of  Rank,  20th  March  1823. 

Oct,  :\A,  1st  Regt.  N.  1.— Ensign  Rkh- 
ard  Philipps  to  be  Lieut  vice  Wilkius. 
deceased.— Date  of  Rank  to  be  settled 
hereafter. 

4th  Regt.  N.  I.- Ensign  Archibald  Neil 
Maclean  to  be  Lieut  vice  Baynes,  de- 
ceased.— Ditto  ditto. 

5th  Regt.  N.  L— Ensign  James  Buck  to 
be  Lieut,  ylo^  $»X>  disn40aed.^3atli  Septt 
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BIRTHS^   MABJIIA6BS5  AND   DICATHS. 


BENGAL. 

Birtk4,^AMg,  )Oth.  At  Sanger,  Mrs. 
Charles  Sutton,  of  a  son  and  heir.--I7th. 
AtBbangulpore,  the  lady  of  J.  Petty  Ward, 
Esq^  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a  son.— 22d. 
At  Etawah,  the  lady  of  Brevet  Capt.  L. 
Bruce,  Adjutant  2d  Batt.  12th  N.  I.  of  a 
daughter.— 23d.  At  Mhow,  in  Malwa,  the 
lady  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Pagan,  of  a  sou. — 
24th.  At  Jubulpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  M. 
Nicholson,  of  a  son.— 26th.  At  Patna,  the 
lady  of  Dr.  Thomson,  Sureeon  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Central  Provinces,  of 
a  daughter.— 29th.  The  lady  of  George 
Richardson,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a 
son.— 30th,  At  Kendall  Baugh,  the  lady  of 
F.  A.  Magniac,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service, 
of  a  daughter ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  G.  Taylor, 
of  a  daughter;  ^Piimeah,  the  lady  of 
H.  Buckland,  Esq.  of  a  son ;  atCawnpore, 
the  lady  of  Capt  George  Matthews,  H  .M. 
59th  Regt.  of  a  daughter.— Sept.  1st.  Mrs. 
Geo.  Rowland,  of  a  son;  in  Cnouringhee, 
the  ladr  of  Charles  Paton,  Esq.,  Magis- 
trate, Calcutta,  of  a  daughter ;  at  Benares, 
the  lady  of  Dr.  Watson,  of  a  daughter ; 
at  Culua  Factory,  Mrs.  J.  Russell,  of  a 
daughter.— -2d.  In  Chowrington,  the  lady 
of  F.T.  HaU,  Esq.  of  a  daughter:  the 
lady  of  W.  H.  Abbott,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter ; 
the  lady  of  P.  G.  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter.— 3d.  At 
Nusserabad,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Sandys,  D.  A. 
Quartermaster  General,  of  a  daughter.— 
4th.  At  Goomalty,  near  Malda,  the  lady 
of  John  Andrew,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter ;  at 
Bhangulpore,  the  lady  of  Ensign  D.  L. 
Richardson,  of  twin  sons ;  near  Bhangul- 
pore, the  lady  of  Lieut  and  Adjutant 
D'Oyley,  Aitillery,  of  a  son.— 6th.  At 
Calcutta,  the  lady  of  M.  Arom,  Esq.  of 
a  son;  thelady  or  J.B.Dorret,  Esq.  of  a 
son.— 7th.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capt  T. 
Lumsden,  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  of  a  son. 
—8th.  AtMalda,  the  lady  of  J.  W.  Bate- 
mao,  Esq.^  of  Jungpore,  of  a  son.— 9th. 
At  Chownnghee,  the  lady  of  John  Mel- 
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lady  of  J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Malcla,  of 
a  still-bom  child.— 13th.  At  Dum  Dum, 
the  huiy  of  Capt  P.G.  Mathison,  of  Ar- 
tillery, and  Commissary  of  Ordnance,  of 
a  daughter.— 14th.  The  lady  of  Capt  F. 
Walker,  Eui-opean  Regiment,  of  a  son.-^ 
mh.  At l^talia,  the ladyofM^or  Waters, 
commanding  the  Diuagpore  Local  batt.  of 
a  still-bom  daughter.~19th  At  Bancoora 
Jungle  Metals,  the  lady  of  G.  N.  Check, 
Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a  dauditer.- 26th. 
The  lady  of  J.  P.  Larkins,  Esq.,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter. 

il/arr<c^e».— August  26th.  At  Dum  Dum, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bales,  Lieut  J.  W.  In- 


gram,  3d  Regt.  N.  L  to  Maria  Isdbellai 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Scott« 
of  the  same  regiment.— September  Ist. 
By  special  licence,  at  St.  John's  Cathe- 
dral, by  the  Rev.  D.  Corrie,  LL.D.  senior 
Chaplain  of  tlie  Presidency,  Lieut.  John 
Liptrap,^  of  tl^e  2d  Battalion,  2Ist  Regt. 
Bcng.N.  L,  to  Miss  Maria  Perigoc.— I2ta 
At  St  John's  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  Win, 
Parson,  George  Jessop,  Esq.,  Civil  Engi- 
neer, to  Mi5s  Mary  Thomas  Poyiiton.— 
16th.  At  St  JohnVs  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev; 
D.  Corrie,  Mr.  William  Fawcett  Penninff- 
ton,to  Miss  Charlotte  Cunningham.— 17tB« 
At  St  John's  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Parson,  George  Proctor,  Esq.,  Surgeoa 
on  the  Hon.  Company's  Bengal  Military, 
Establishment,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Colonel  S.  Dyer. 

Z><?aM*.— Au^st  15th.  At  Poona,  Ca-' 
therine  Frederica,  infant  daughter  of 
Capt  Fraukland  of  His  Majesty's  20fh 
Regt.  of  Foot,  aged  nine  months  and  six  . 
days. — 17th.  At  Nusserabad,  Francis  An- 
iiesley  Coi'uwallis,  .son  of  Capt.  Arthur 
Warae,  3d  Regt.  Light  Cavalry,  aged  two 
years  seven  months  and  twenty-four  days, 
—18th.  At  Culyee,  Lieut.  Col.  N.  Cum- 
berlcge,  of  the  1st  Regt.  N.  L— 22d.  At 
Berhampore,  Louisa  Vulers  Wilson,  lady 
of  Capt.  Christian  Wilson,  of  His  Majes- 
ty's 38th  Regt.  of  Foot,  aged  twenty- five 
ye-Trs.— 2r)th,  At  Chin su rail,  Capt.  Wm. 
Smith,  late  of  the  Rohilla  Corps.— 2fith. 
At  Secrone,  Blajor  Henley  of  the  24th 
Regt.  N.  I.  and  political  agent  in  Bhopal. 
—3 1st.  At  Cawnijore,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
George  Ueddie,  huperin  ten  ding  Surgeon, 
a|:ed  one  year,  five  months  and  twenty- 
six  days.— September  2d.  Benjamin  Lamb 
.Jenkins,  Esq.,  late  an  Assi.staut  in  the 
Military  Accountant  General's  office, 
aged  41;  Mr.  Humphrey  Langley,  Ghie. 
Orticer  of  the  Woodford.— 3d.  Charles 
Busch,  Esq.,  of  the  finn  of  Messrs.  F. 
Bonaffe  and  Co.,  aged  forty-eight  years; 
at  Futtyghur,  Mary,  the  infant  daughter 
of  Lieut.  John  Forbes  Paton,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Engineers,  aged  one  year  and  fourteen 
days. — 4th.  Capt.  \Vm.  Browne,  of  Selb- 
pore,  aged  49;  at  Berhampore,  Lieut, 
Gen.  James  Morris,  of  the  senior  list  of 
the  army.— 5th.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  Geo. 
Walter,  Corps  of  Engineers.— 7th.  Mr. 
Francis  Willoughby,  son  of  Colonel  Wil- 
loughby,  of  Patna,  aged  28  .years;  at 
Bluiugulporc,  Lieut.  Shearer,  of  the  Ist 
Kegt.  N.  l.-Ilth.  Drowned,  whik  au«- 
iug  from  one  factory  to  another,  Mr.Chs. 
Stratford  Powell,  of  Catchee  Cottah,  in 
the  Zillah  of  Nuddea,  aged  37.— 15.  At 
the  house  of  John  Turner,  Esq.,  Chow- 
ringhee,  Tredway  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  aged  25  years.— I7th.  Mr. 
John  Roxburgh,  late  of  the  Bqtanical 
Gardens^  agea^lfi.—- 18th.  At  the  house  of 
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hh  brother-ln-UkW  Mr.  James  Robinson, 
Mr.  George  MoweU,  indigo-plaoter,  late 
ofBLshnaghar;  and  on  the  9iHh.  his  wi- 
dow, Mrs.  Cbar]otteMowe(t,aced  23  years. 
— ^82d.  AtBarrackpore,  Ueut.  John  Hoard, 
Inrerpreter  and  Qaartermaster  of  the  M 
batt.  20th  R^  N.  L  hi  the  2Sd  year  of  his 
age ;  Mrs.  Louisa  ThornhilL  aged  ."iO.— 
^th.  Charlfs  de  Freycinct,  Esq.,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  F.  Bonaffe  &  Co.,  aged  3y. 
•»-29th.  Thomas  Reid,  Esq.  Purser  of  the 
ship  Ogle  Castle,  ased  23.— Oct.  6ih.  At 
Calcutta.  Mr.  J.  Livingstone,  late  of  the 
ship  Ogle  Castle,  aged  l«.— 7th.  At  Se- 
nudpore,  H.  A.  Wiiiiauis,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

MADRAS. 
Birf  A*.— Aug.  3d.  At  Madras,  the  lady 
of  E:  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Myrtle  Grove,  of  a 
daughter.— 4th.  At  Tntchinopoly,  the 
lady  of  Lieut.  Weston,  Deputy  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  of  a  daugtiter. — Sept.  1st. 
At  Madras,  Mrs.  Morphett,  of  a  daughter ; 
at  Pondichcrry,  the  Lady  of  G.  D.  Drury, 
Esq.  Civil  Service,  of  a  sou.  —  3d.  At 
Chittledroog,  the  lady  of  Capt.  N.  H.  Ha- 
IlierlY,  Ist  Bat.  (ith  Regt.  N.  L  of  a 
dancnter.— 4tii.  At  the  Mount,  the  lady 
of  J.  Stephenson,  Esq.  of  the  Horse  Bri- 
gade, of  a  daughten— 5th.  At  'Frichino- 
Sohr,  the  lady  of  Capt  C.  A.  Elderton, 
MiBtary  Paymaster,  Southern  dinsion, 
of  a  daughter.— At  Courtallum,  the  lady 
of  W.  F.  Newlyn,  Esq.  Madras  Medical 
EstablishmeDt,  of  a  son.— 7th.  At  the 
Government  House,  Madras,  Lady  Mun- 
ro,  of  a  son.— 9th.  At  Mysore,  Mrs.  Van 
Ingau,  of  a  souw— 10th.  At  Courtallum, 
the  lady  of  W.  O.  Shakespeare,  of  H.  C. 
.  Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter  — I3th.  -At 
Madras,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.  C.  Brun- 
ton,  2d  Re«t.  Light  Cavalry,  of  a  son.— 
15th.  At  Narcot,  the  bdy  of  Lieut.  Nay- 
lor,  89th  Rejrt,  of  a  son,  who  expired 
next  day.— i8th.  AtTrichinopoly.thelady 
of  H.  Prichard,  ^.  of  a  son.— 19th.  At 
at.  Thomas's  Mount,  the  lady  of  Cant. 
Abdv,  of  a  son ;  In  Camo,  at  Jualnah, 
the  lady  at  Lieut.  R.  Gibbings,  of  a  son, 
who  expired  on  the  24th  inst.— 22d.  At 
Bellary,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  A.  Fraser, 
Quarter  Master  2d  BaU.  23d  Kegt.  N.  I.,  of 
ft  daughter.— 26th.  At  Masulipatam,  the 
My  of  Lieut.  Col.  Kenny,  IstBatt.  17th 
Native  Regt.,  of  a  daughter. 
.  Afarrhget.—Aug,  20th.  At  Madras,  at 
the  Vepery  Church,  George  Moore,  Scri. 
Maior  Ist  Batt.  9th  Regt.  Native  In&n- 
try,  to  Miss  AmeUa  Pratt.— 22d.  At  St. 
George's  Church,  Lieut.  Jos.  Simmons  of 
H.  M.  4ist  Regt.,  to  Matilda,  youngest 
duij^ter  of  Wm.  Ratter,  Esq.— Sep.  Z2d. 
AtWallaJahbad,  Malcolm  M*Neile,  Esq., 
Lieut,  and  A^j.  6tfi  Reg.  Light  Cavalry, 
to  Emily,  second  daughter  of  Major  Ben- 
nett, (S9th  Rest. 

Z>eff/A«.— Auff.  6tb.  On  the  Mount 
Road,  Madras,  Emma,  third  daughter  of 
^Ir.  T.  Brady,  a«ed  9,  of  cholera  mor- 
ho8.— 20th.  At  tVevandnimi  ThKvancore 


Cornelia,  seventh  daagfaler  of  the  Ute 
A.  Lunel,  Esq.,  of  Cocbhi,  aged  21.— 
2l8t.  At  Jalab,  Ros»  Stanley,  daughter  of 
Capt.  BeuUey,  2d  Batt.  3d  Regt.  N.  L, 
ased  16  months.- 24th.  At  WaUaiahbad, 
Hussev  Williaiu  Robert,  only  child  of 
Lieut.'  R.  I.  H.  Vivian,  ased  2  yean.— 
27th.  At  Hussiugabad,  Msdor  W.  Henley, 
Political  Ageut  at  Bhopal;  at  Madras, 
Jane  Elizabeth,  1st  wife  of  Capt.  Fen- 
wiclc,  of  the  Madras  European  Re^. ; 
at  Madras,  Jane,  wife  of  Capt.  Fenwick, 
of  the  Madras  European  Regt. :  at  Ma- 
dras, Mrs.  C.  Aratoii,  aged  47,  of  cholera 
morbus.— 29th.  John  S.  Araton,  son  of  the 
above,  aged  13,  of  the  same  disease ;  Mr. 
W.  K.Tol8on,  son  of  the  lateMM.Gen.Tol- 
son.— 30tb.  At  PursurVakttm,Mm'.Adam 
Brown,  aged  53. —Sept.  1st.  At  Madras,  at 
the  residence  of  Oriel  VlveasU,  Esq.,  Thos. 
Fraser,  Esq.,  late  of  the  H*  C.  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  mauy  years  collector  of  Nellore; 
at  Madi-as,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Assistant  Commissary.  Sophie,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  S.  V.  Gore,  affcd  36.— 4th.  At  Ma- 
dras, of  cholera,  Catherine,  wife  of  J. 
Cox,  Esj.  of  tl»e  Medical  Estiblishmcnt 
bf  this  Presidency.— 6ih.  At  I  he  Presi- 
dency, Edward  R,  Sullivan,  Esq.  of  the 
H.  C.  Civil  Service ;  suddenly  at  Banga- 
lore, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  ForbeJi.— 
II th.  At  Madras,  Eliza,  infant  daughter 
of  K.  Gordon,  Esq.— I7th.  Capt.  Edward 
Poveton,  Madras  Establishment,  Aide- 
de-Camu  to  Gen.  Sir  John  Dovcton,  aged 
23.— 18th.  Mrs.  Julia  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Godfrey,  aged  19  years; 
Major  J.  D.  Crompton,  of  the  N.  V.  Batt. 
— 22d.  At  Chittledroog,  the  infant  dauidi- 
ter  of  Capt,  N.  H.  HaSherly,  1st  Batt.  Sth 
Regt.  N.I.— 30th.  Aged  30,  Mr.  William 
Clemons,  second  son  of  Lieut,  and  A<y. 
James  Clemons.  of  the  Ist  N.  V.  Batt. 
BOMBAY. 
B<rM#.— Aug.  9th.  At  Ahmednuggnr, 
the  Lady  of  Capt.  Lauiie  of  Artillery,  of  a 
son.— 13th.  AtBelvnie,theLadyofM^|or 
Tucker,  Dcp.-Attj.-Geu.  of  the  Army,  of 
b  son.— 20th.  The  lady  of  John  Wedder- 
bmn,  Esq.  Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter.— 
24th.  At  Sattai^,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H. 
Adams,  of  a  son.— Aug.  •i4th.  At  Tan- 
nah,  Mrs.  Home,  of  a  daughter.— 2Bth. 
At  Colabah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Barr.  of 
a  daughter.  —  27th.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
D.  Kenderdine,  of  Hon.  Com.  Ma- 
rine, of  a  .^on.^Scpt.  1st.  At  Bombay, 
the  lady  of  the  late  Cant.  Johnson  of  the 
Artillery,  of  a  daughter.    At  the  same 

Elace,  the  lady  of  Charles  Keys,  Esq.  Mas- 
;r  Attendant  of  the  H.  C.  Marine,  of  a 
daughter.--^th.  At  Colabah,  the  hidy  of 
Capt.  G.  Rotton,  H.  M.  20th  Regt.  of  a 
daughter.— 15th.  At  Poouah,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  R.  W.  Browne,  In^)ector  of  Forts, 
Deccan,  of  a  daughter. 

1/arr/ff^*.— Auft.  28th.  At  Bombay;  T. 
Barnard.  Esq.  Choi  Service,  to  Manan, 
second  daughter  of  William  Clark.  Eaq. 
Pevon8hire«-Oct.  13th.  Ueut  A.  Adini, 
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of  the  Nizam  Service,  to  Mias  Ann  WilUs, 
uleceof  Mi^or  WiUis.— Sept.  2d.  At  Bom* 
bay,  Lieut.  Hoagfaton,'or  the  H.  C.  Ma- 
rines, to  Miss  Sopbia  Henshaw. 

Deathf, — Aur.  10.  At  Bombay,  Loaa, 
the  wife  of  J.  C.  Klonteiro,  Assistant  to  the 
Marshal  of  Bombay  Oaol ,  aged  27. — U  tb. 
Mrs3ezzadaStephannK,«/ia«  Khanaoajae, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Steplianus  Minas, 
aged  98.  She  was  a  native  of  Ispahan. — 
J  6th.  At  Bombay,  Colin  F.  S.  Mackenzie, 
the  infant  son  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Mackenzie, 
aged  1  mouth  and  23  davs. — 1 7(h.  At  Can- 
nanore,  William  Douglas,  youngest  child 
of  Captain  Wigau,  IHth  Refft.  Nat.  Infan- 
try.— 18th.  At  Bombay,  the  infant  son 
ot  Conductor  John  Kilkenny,  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  aged  ^  months  and 
15  days. — 22d.  At  Beiridere,  L  H.  Jones, 
Eso.  of  the  Civil  Service,  aged  21  yeais. — 
23d.  At  Bombay,  Eliza  Sophia,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  W.  O.  Graham^  of  the  Country  Ser- 
vice, aged  22. 

MACOA. 
Jl/airfff^e.-Sept.  1 8th.  James  F.N.  Da- 
niel, Esq.  of  Hon.  S.  I.  Company's  Fac- 
tory in  China,  Jo  Jane  Anna,    eldest 


daiigliter  of  Rev.  Philip  Le  Geyt,  of  Mar 
deuTKent. 


CEYLON. 

Marriofe^'-Sept.  3d.  At  Point  de  Galie, 
by  the  R^v.  Mr.  Garston,  CotOnial  Chap- 
lain, Richard  Brock,  Esq.  to  Miss  Anna 
Rabinel,  youngest  daughter  of  the  kUe 
J.  D.  Rabiuel,  Esq.  Judge  in  the  Hon. 
Company's  Sorice  at  Malacca. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

i?irM.— Dec  17th.  Lady  Mary  Fltzroyof 
a  daughter. 

DeatA,:-'Hor.  26th.  At  the  Cape,  whi- 
ther he  had  repaired  from  Madras  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  Peter  Cherry,  Esq.. 
First  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of 
Circuit  at  ChittOor,  in  the  51st  year  of 
hisage. 

MALTA. 

DrtrM.-^an.  11th.  Off  Malta,  and  on 
board  the  ya^^ht  of  Sir  W.  Curtis,  Bart., 
a  T.  Haden,  Esq.,  late  of  Sloane-street, 
Surgeon,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 

DEMERARA. 

Birtii.— Jan.  6tb.  The  lady  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Goodman,  Vendue  Master,  of  a 
daughter. 

Z7etfM.— Aug.  25th.  By  an  accident  on 
the  Aronous,  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Guiana  Chronicle.— 
Feb.  6th.  In  the  Colonial  Jail,  Mr.  John 
Smith  the  Missionary. 

JAMAICA. 
Marriag€,-^aa,  4.  At  Manchester,  Ja- 
maica, George  Dempster,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
to  Catherine,  relict  ot  the  hue  John 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  May  Day  and  Wood- 
side  plantanons.  and  member  of  the  Hon. 
House  of  Atsenibly. 


i>MM.— Jan.  2d.  At  Jamaica,  Robert 
Wellard,  .eldest  aon  of  Henry  Mealpers, 
Esq.,  of  Kuightsbridge. 

ST.  VINCENTS. 

DeaM.— Dec.  10th.  On  board  tiie  Peiry, 
Capt  Sayers,  on  her  passage  to  St.  Vin- 
cents, Mr.  W.  G.  Rattenbary. 
GREAT  RRITAlN. 

UiV/A*.— Feb.  20th.  At  St.  John'f- 
wood-road.  Regent's  Park,  the  fauly  of 
J.  S.  Willimors,  Esq.,  late  of  the  3rd 
Reg.,  Bengal  Cavalry,  of  a  daughter.— 
29tli.  At  WateringbuiV,  Kent,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  Adamson,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Service,  of  adanghter. — March 
19th.  At  Exeter,  the  iady  of  John  Tcache- 
maker,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. — 2Hd.  At 
Caliterbury,  the  Marchioness  of  Ely,' of  a 
daughter;  at  Famham,  Surrey,  theuidy  of 
Capt.  A.  Brown,  of  the  ship  Bengal  Mer- 
chant, of  a  daughter.- 

Marriages.— Feb.  23d.  At  Fores,  Capt. 
Falconer  of  the  Bombay  Army,  to  Eliza, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  M*Don- 
nelL— 24th.  At  Crayford,  Henry  Hayne, 
Esq.,  H.  M.  Commissary  Judge  in  Brazil, 
to  Maiy,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
lliomas  Slack,  Esq.,  of  Bloomsbury- 
souare.— March  1st.  Robert  Nelson,  Esq., 
Madras  Civil  Service,  to  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Harrison,  Esq.,  of 
<}ower-street. — Ith.  W.  H.  Sykcs,  Captain 
in  the  Bombay  Army,  to  Eliza,  daughter 
of  W.  Hay,*  Esq.,  of  Russell- square. — 
24th.  At  St.  George's  Church,  by  the 
Lord  Bisliop  of  Raphoe,  Octanus  Wig- 
rata,  Esq.,  sou  of  Sir  Robert  Wigram, 
Bart.,  to  Isabella  Charlotte  Knox,  (&ugh-  • 
ter  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. — 
March.  At  Sutton,  Surrey,  Geo.  Noakes, 
Esq.,  Iat6  of  St.  'lliomas  in  the  Vale, 
Jamaica,  to  Miss  Ellen  Muggridge. 

/><fffrA*.— Feb.  18th.  At  Teigumouth, 
Devon,  Thomas  Warham,  Esq.,  late  of 
BengaL— 27th.  Aged  two  years,  Sophia 
Madlda,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
aikd  Lady  Wigram.^^i.  Of  apoplexy^ 
Sir  Thomas  Held,  Bart,  and  East  India 
Director,  aged  61. — March  1st.  Lieut. 
General  Sir  George  Wood,  K.  C.  B.  of 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Bengal  Army. — 
4th.  Master  John  Wade,  dihtl  von  of 
Rev.  N.  Wade,  late  Senior  Ctiaplain  at 
Bombay. — 6th.  Of  apoplexy.  Flower  Free- 
man, Esq.,  of  Kennington-lane,  late  of 
Barbadoes.— 7th.  In  New-street,  Spring- 
Gardens,  of  apoplexy,  James  Dick,  Esq., 
late  of  Kingston,  Jamaica.— 9th.  In  Bru- 
ton-strect,  of  whooping  coogh,  Wellesley 
Abbas,  sou  of  Right  hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley,  Bart,  in  his  1 1th  year^— 13th.  John 
Bartlett,  Eso.,  aged  83,  formerly  Com- 
mander in  the  serviee  of  the  Hon.  £.  L 
Company.— 21st.  At  Streatham  Parte, 
Thomas  Harrison,  £»q.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Sec. 
to  Royal  Institution  and  African  Instiui- 
tion,  aged  .V6.-23d.  Aged  73,  MiHicent, 
Widow  of  John  Hall,  late  Commands  of 
the  Worcester  £•  Indtaman. 
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Date, 

Mtr.  3 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  0 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  8 
Mar.  n 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  16 
Mar.SS 
Mar.SS 
Mar.  82 
Mar.89 
Mar.SS 
Mar.SS 
Mar.i6 
Mar.26 


Part  ^  Arrive 

Lirerpool      . .  • . 

Cowrt 

Off  Dover     ..  .. 

Off  Falmoath  . . 

OffPortamoath  .. 

DowDs 

MarsRte        . .  • . 

Margate        . .  .  • 

Off  I'ortamoQtk  .. 

OffLiTupool  .. 

Downs          •  •  . « 

Off  Dorer     . .  . . 

Downs          . .  . . 

Downs         ••  .. 

Downs         •  •  •  • 

Downs          .  •  • . 

Downs          . .  . . 

Downs          . .  . . 

Off  Dorer     . .  . . 

OffDorer     ..  .. 
OffPwwanco 

Downs         . .  . . 

OffPlymoath  .. 
OffBastinst 


ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

8kip'$  Nnme.        Commmnder. 

London         ..    ••  Brown    ..  .. 

Packet  ..    ..  Oxnard  ..  .. 

Kerswell       ..    ..  Anastrong  .. 

Diamond       . .     • .  Short      . .  .  • 

Earl  Morkx  . .     . .  Stavers  . .  . . 

Mars Bishop    ..  ... 

RecoTery      ..    ..  Damey  .,  .. 

Speke Cato       ..  .. 

Regalia         ..    ..  Collins  .•  .. 

Bridget         ..     ..  Leslie     ••  .. 
Ltuitania      ..    ..  Langdoo 

Alexander    ..     ..  Robe       ..  .. 

Norfolk         ..    ..  Greig      ..  ,. 

Moriey Hallowmj  .. 

Ana  and  Amelia  ..  Shart     ..  .. 
Mary  Jane    ..    ..  U'Comack  .. 

Waterkm      ..    ..  Alsager  ..  .. 

Bombay        ..     ..  Hide       ..  .. 

Kent       Cobh       . .  . . 

General  Kyd        ..  Naime    ..  .. 

Angnsta        . .    . .  Aoderson  . . 
Royal  George 


Ogle  CasUe 


PtI  ^  Deprntitre. 

Bengal       

Bateria  ..    . 

Cape  of  Good  Bopa 

FaUTia     

Cape,  he 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
S.Seasandtk.  Het^ 
Manritios  .. 
New  Sonth  Wales  . 

Bengal        

New  So«th  Wales  . 
Manritins  .■  ..  . 
Bengal  ..  ..  . 
Beocal  ..  .. 
Bfacfrasand  Bengal 
Capa  of  Good  Hope 
China..     ..     ./ 

China 

China 

China 

Batavia      • .     . . 

China 

Madras      .... 
Be^nl       ..    .. 


OetSS 
Not.  II 
Dee.  13 

Nov.t 

Dee.  W 

IVcS» 

Dec.S* 

Not.  13 

AnK.K 

0€t.3 

Ang.M 

Dee.1 

Oct.  11 

8«pt.U 

Oct.3 

Jan.  3 

Dec.  9 

Not.  » 

Beet 

Dec.S 

Dec.3 
6epC.Sr 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 


Aug.  17 
Aug.  37 
Aag.«7 
Ang.a7 
Aag.«7 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  8 
Sept.13 
8ept.l4 


China     

New  South  Wales 
New  Sontb  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
Van  Diemea's  Land 


Lowther  Castia  .. 
Ocean    ..    ..    .. 

Competitor  ..    .. 

Commodore  Hayes 
Mariner        . .     . . 

Madras        ..    .. 

Ganges 

Koirte  Castle  .. 
Warren  Hastiags 
Vansittart  . .  . . 
Scaleby  Castle  . . 
Charles  Grant  . . 
Atlas 


Baker     .. 

Harrisen 

Arscoogh 

Monerief 

Herheit.. 

Clark     .. 

Cumberlc^ 


Repalse        . .    . . 
BrMgewater 

Herefbrdnlre      • » 
Royal  George 
Mexbro'       •  • 
Kingston      . .    • . 

Fame     

Castlereagh  . .    • . 
Atherton       . .     . , 

Atlas      , 

Layton 

Osprey , 

Marina 

Mary     

Fbtton    .  •    . .    • , 
Miner  tra 

Marq  Wellington 
RocBncham 
ofLai 


Rawes    . . 
Dalrymple 
Newall  .. 
Hay        .. 
Mayne    .. 
Patterson 
MitcheR 
WUsoa    .. 
Hope 
Reynolds 
Shrpton  .. 
Bowen    .. 
Young     .. 
Durant  .. 
Pfcreival 
Clifton   .. 
Miner    .. 

M«GiIl      .r 

Herbert.. 

Steele    . . 
Welbadk 


Dnkei 

LadyCaapheU 
Florentia      . .    . . 
Thomas  GreuTille 
P.Cbarl.  of  Wales 
Grenada       .  •    . . 

Orient 

Palmyra       . .    . . 

Wiodsor       . .    . . 

Henry    ..     ..    .. 

Borodino  . .  . , 
Aquatic  . .  . , 
Tritao  . 
BuckingL.. 
Monmouth 


Blanshard 
Beach  .. 
Davis  . . 
Betham  .. 
Whnhle  .. 
Manning.  • 
Grihble  .. 
Anderson 
White     .. 


Hariside 

Hiatcher 

Clerk     .. 

Barkns  .. 

Crear 

Glasspo(4e 

Simpson 


Deal  ..  .. 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth  . . 
Woolwich 
Cowes 
Deal  ..  .. 
Portsmouth 
Deal  ..  .. 
Deal  ..  .. 
Deal  ..  .. 
Portsufeoutti 
Portsmoutt 
Pjmooth . . 
Deal  ..  .. 
Deal  ..  .. 
Deal  ..  .. 
Deal  ..  .. 
t)eal  ..  .. 
Portsmouth 
Pbrtsmeuth 
Deal  «.  .. 
Deal  ..  .. 
Dcnl  ..  .. 
Pbrtsmonth 
London  .. 
Clyde..  .. 
Cowes 
Deal  ..  .. 
Deal  ..  .. 
Deal  ..  .. 
Plymouth  . . 
Deal  ..  .. 
LiTerpooI.. 
Portsmouth 


Deal  ..    < 

PlymouHi . 
London 


Cowes 

Deal  ..  .. 

Deal  ..  .. 
Cowes 

Desl  ..  .. 

Leith..  .. 
Purtsmoutb 

Dual  ..  .. 


April  36 
April  34 
Mar.  27 
April  S3 
May  IS 
Mar.t« 
Jbm13 
Feb.  37 
April  i* 
Aprfl9 
Mar.U 
Mar.  27 
Mar.  13 
Jau.3 
FBb.37 

Jau.3 

Juaen 
JuaeH 
May3t 
May  33 
JmmU 
May  36 
Mayl 
May  13 
May  33 
May  18 
Jaallf 
May  13 
JnaeM 
May  33 
Jnuel6 
June  IS 
Feb.S7 
May  33 

JUMlS 

May  13 
April  33 
Feb.  27 
May  18 

AprilSS 
Aug.  13 
Ang.l3 

Julys 
8ept« 
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ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS,  CONTINUED. 


Date.       Port  of  Arriwl.        Ship's  Nmme.        CowtmnmJer.        Pwrt  of  Departure,      Dmte, 

Dec.lt    Cape      Barossa         ..    ..  Hatchinaon 

Dec.  I J    Cope      .,     ..     ..  Kerewell       ..     ..Armstrong 

Dec.  13    Ca|>e      Swallow       . .     . .  BJackman 

Dec.  W    Cape      Hope      Norri*     .. 

Dee.  90    Cape      Mars      Bishop    .. 

Dec. »    Cape      Aquilar Watson  . . 

Dec  »»    Cape      ..     ,.     ..Nepos     Trader   .. 

Jan.  18    Tenerifle       ..     ..  Ovardian       ..     ..  Sntherland 

Jan.  20    c:ape       Cornwallls    . .     . .  Henderson 

Jan.  Sr    TeneriOe       ..    ..  General  Hai ris    ..  Westead 
Jan   S9    Cape      Hlbemia       ..     ..Gillies    .. 


Cork  ..    . 
Plyrooath  . 
Bristol 
Loudon 
Deal  ..    . 
London 
Plymootii  . 
Torbay      . 
London     . 
Deal  ..    . 
Ply  month  . 


Sept.  SO 
Jnly  S4 
AnfT.M 
8ept.»4 
Jnly  8 
Septs 
Oct.  1» 
Jan.  3    . 


Jan. 15 
Nor.  8 


Bate. 

Mar  1  i 
Alar.  10 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  17 


Mar.  19 
Mar.  so 
Mar. -40 
Mar.^ 
Mar.23 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  33 
Mnr.SJ 
Mar.  34 
Mar.Sl 
Mar.  34 


DEPARTURES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Port  o/Dtpwrture. 

Downs  ..     .. 

Downs  • .     . . 

Liveipool      ..     .. 

Dowus 

FortsDianth 
Plymouth      . .    '. . 

C.rk      

Downs  ...    , . 


SMp*»  Name. 


Commandtr. 


Mar.  17    'Portsmouth 


Plymouth 
Torbay   .. 
Torbay   .. 
Oraresend 
Cowes    . . 
Portsmouth 
Cowes    . .     , 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Downs   ..     , 
Downs  ..     , 


London  

Solheby 

Joseph 

('hristopherson 

Westaioreland      .. 

Wortbinstoa.. 

LadyMclrlHe      .. 

Ciirtbrd  ..     .. 

Eleaiior         ..     .. 

Mitchell..     .. 

Britannia      . .     . . 

Bourok  ..     .. 

Almorah        ..     .. 

Boyd       ..     .. 

Hottentot      ..     .. 

SiiMlair..     .. 

•H.M.S.Arocbne  .. 

General  Pnlmer  .  • 

Tmacott..     .. 

William  Money    .. 

Lanf       

Asi:>court      ..     .. 

Jackson  . .     . . 
Lusk       . .     . . 
Ea^twick      .. 

Marqncss  Camden 

Larkins  ..     .. 

Larkins 

Wilkins:^      .. 

Eliza      

Faith       ..     .. 

Lonach  

West       ..     .. 

WilhamFairlie     .. 

Smith      ..     .. 

Catherine      ..     .. 

M«Intosh..     .. 

Phoenix 

White      ..     .. 

'    Destination. 

Bombay  and  China 
BatnTla 
Bengal 
Madras 
Cape 
Cape 

New  South  Wales 
Cape 

Cape,  Mauritius, 
.  Madeira  and  Bengd 
Madras 

Madras  and  Bengi^ 
Van  i)iemen*8  Land 
Hnmbro'  and  India 
B  >mbay  and  China 
Madras  and  Bengal 
Bombay 
5Iauritius 
Madras  and  China 
Madeira 
Van  Diemen*s  Land 


SHIPS  EXPECTED  TO  SAIL  IN  THIS  MONTH. 

Port  of  Departure.  Skip*s  .\ame.          Commander.             Destination. 

Downs Mellish Cole       ..  ..  Bengal 

PortHmonth          ..  Lord  Amberst      ..  Lucas     ..  ..  Madras  and  Bengal 

Portsmouth         . .  Resource       . .     . .  F  nn       . .  . .  Ma'iras  and  Bengal 

Pnrsmonth         . .  Uolconda      . .     . .  Edwards  . .  Madras  and  Bengal 

Port  month         ..  Exmonth       ..     ..  Owen     ..  ..  Madras  aod  Bengal 

Portsmouth          . .  Lady  Raffles        . .  Coxu  ell . .  . .  Madras  and  Bengal 

Pttrlsmontb          .,  David  Scott         ..  Bunyon  ..  ..  Madras  and  Bengal 

Downs Upton  Casile       . .  Thacker  . .  Bombay 

Portsmouth          .,  Trinmph       ..     ..  Green     ..  ..  Bombay 

Downs Euphrat(5     ..     ..  Mead     ..  ..  Bombay 

Downs MaigraTe  Castle . .  Ralph     ..  ..  Mauritius 

Downs Timandra      ..     ..  Wiay      ..  ..  Manrttiu<i 

Downs Salmon  Rirer     ..  Oransmore  ..  Batavia,  Pen&ng,  Ic  Singapof? 

Diiwns Scorpion       . .     . .  Wrixon  . .  . .  Bntavia,  Penang,  &  Singapore 

iiiiwns  ..     ..     ..  Alacrity        ..     ..  Firtdlay  ..  ..  Cape 

Downs CIcary Watson  ..  ..  Cape  and  St  Helena 

Downs Denmark  Hill      ..  Forman  ..  New  S.Wales  &V.D's  Land 

Downs Deveron        ..     ..  Wilson    ..  ..  New  S.Wales  &  V.  D*s  Land 

Portsmouth         ..  Phoenix         ..    ..  White     ..  ..  New  S.Walvs&V.D's  Land 


Date. 

Lat.  and  Long. 

Jan.   « 

18S.S.    auw. 

Jan.   3 

14.3US.      28  W. 

Jan.   a 

33  50S.     3JW. 

Oct.  2i 

8.'M  N.     90  E. 

Nor.  xl 

4G.6        17.31 

Oit.  \i 

Nor.    1 

4  JON. 

Jan.   6 

Nor.  13 

Jan,   6 

13.66  S.    8.30  W. 

Mar.  SO 
Dec.  14 

OffLlnur^ 

^or.M 

V9, 

SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  SEA. 

Fhip*s  Name.  Commander,     From  whence.     Destination 

Heroine    ..     ..    Oxtlcr    ..    ..  Londr.n  ..  New  So. Wales 

Barkworth        ..    Cotgrave       ..  Lindon  ..  Bombay 

Ben.i^al  Merchant    Br^wu    . .     . .  London  . .  MadrasyBengal 

Albion        ..     ..    Swainson      ..  Liverpool  ..  Bengal 

Mars Bataria  . .  Amsterdam 

Cambrian         London  . .  Bombay 

Waterloo  ..     ..    Studd     ..     ..  l<ondon  ••  Bombay 

Persererance  •• Gepoa    ..  ..  Sumatra 

Castle  Forbes  . .    Ord        . .    . .  London  . .  New  Se. Wales 

Mars Tetcome       ..  Batavia  ,.  Amsterdam 

Lady  Melrille  . .    Clifford  . .    . .  London  . .  MadrM  dtCkim 

Jemiauk     .,    ••    Watt      ..    ..  Singaporo  ..  Cowes 

PH^UIu   m  ffMI     ft  ii9ra|ft|  iiUftn^ 
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GENERAL   LIST  OF   PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVALS  FaOM  INDUL 

Bv  the  Ann  md  Awtelim^—Vnm  Madras :  Mra. 
Reid ;  Mr.  It  C  Cole,  8«neon;  Capt.  Fen- 
wick;  Mr.  Reid;  Capt.  W.H.Goddard;  Mat- 
torS.  Steward,  and  two  Natire  Serrants. 

Bp  the  JTsiiu.— From  Madiai:  Left  at  the 
Cape  the  4th  ot  Jaaaary,  Mn.  Bobam  $  Capt  F. 
Hall ;  Mr.  W.  Bobam,  Surgeon ;  Capt.  E.  Bib- 
fame:  LieaU.  T.  P.  Lane,  13th  Draircont,  B. 
Dobbin,  W.  Bremmer,  G.  WiHiama,  H.  1.  Ken- 
B)e;  Ensicn  J.  C.  Hawe*  ;  Mr.  8.  Gore  :  two 
MiMca  and  Master  Strattonsj  and  two  Misses 
Atkinson. 

By  the  EMaltav— From  Hdbart  Town ;  Mr. 
Jl.  RaSne ;  John  Richards;  and  A.  Daorers. 

Bf  the  Lnsjlmria.— FromBydner:  Mr.Bna- 
stall  and  Family ;  and  Capt  Ptorcall. 

Bp  the  IFaf«r/d«.->From  China:  Her.  Dr. 
Morrison,  ^o•l  China,  and  Chinese  8«ryaiit; 
Dr.  Glllman,  Medical  Bnard,  Ca]cntta.aad  Ser- 
rant,  tnm  the  Cape  j  Charles  Ewbaok ;  James 
Gibson  {  Robert  Gibson  {  Charles  Watson,  Cor- 
poral  of  the  St.  Ueleoa  Infantry ;  Sarah  Wat. 
son,  and  thre*  children. 

J?jr  thi  iirerfey.^Froin  Bengal:  Capt  Cort- 
land and  Lient  Steward,  16th  Lancers ;  Lievt 
Bntcb,  Uth  Dragoons;  and  Lient  M*Dongall. 
MthRegt  •     * 

Bp  the  i?««A<iy.->From  China ;  The  Connless 
de  Boecarmi,  and  three  children  ;  R.  C.  Morris, 
from  Batayia:  Mrs.  Morris  and  child;  Mr.  D. 
Fraser,  from  Bataria;  Mr.  Ellenckhayson  and 
four  servants. 

Bp  the  Genml  JTyrf.— From  China:  J.  G. 
Deeder,  Esq.  Bennal  CiTil  Serrice  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  Dickson,  laie  Third  Mate  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent 

Sp  the  Kent.-^Vtpm  China:  BreTet  Major 
Ellard,  65th  Rcgt.;  and  Henry  Jordan,  serrant 
to  Mr.  Rainy,  late  purser  of  the  Hy the,  who  died 
at  sea  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Bp  the  Repal  George.— Mr.  Spankie,  AdvO' 
cate General  of  Bengal;  Mr«.  Spankie  and  six 
children ;  Lieut  Williams,  of  the  44tli  He|ct ; 
Mrs.  Berry  and  child,  from  Macao ;  Ker.  |i. 
Harding,  Chaplain,  from  ditto;  and  Mr.  James 
BotliTBnt,  from  China. 


DEPARTURES  TO  UCDTA. 

Bp  the  TAamss,  Ltfsan.— For  Ceykm :  Major 
and  Mrs.  Smith  and  six  children ;  Mr.  Matthew 
Boyd, inn.;  Mr.Shipton;  Blr.Baily;  two  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  Wesleyaa  Society ;  ten  Oficen 
of  his  Blajesty's  16Ch  and  46th  Regis,  and  sercnty 

Bp  the  Ludp  Meknth.-^at  Madnaand  CUna} 
James  Taylor,  Esq.;  Lient  .-Col.  Boarrmas,  H. 
C.  S. ;  MbsBoardman;  lient-Cot  Wahall,  H. 
C.  8^  and  Mrs.  Wahall ;  Capt.  Coyle,  H.  C  S. ; 
Capt.  Symes.  H.  C.  8..  and  Mrs.  Seises ;  Lieat. 
Kingston,  H.CS.;  J.  Prinsep,  fesq.;  Lient 
Bennett  1st  Koyals ;  lient  M'Leod,H  Jl.  eoth 
Regt.;  Ensigns  Fraser  and  Taylor,  H  M.  46th 
Regt. ;  Rer.  Mr.  AUen  and  Mrs.  AUen ;  Rer. 
Mr.Hallowell ;  Misses  Elian  and  Mary  Thomp- 
son,  Compton,  and  Cbntcra ;  Mr.  Birlo,  Snr- 
ceon ;  Mr.  Hewitt,  Surgeon,  H.  M.  46diRegt; 
Messrs.  Dnmesane  and  Crawford,  Wrters; 
Messrs.  Ashton.  Bean,  White,  M'Kenzie,  Bnn> 
ter,  Forbes.  Prttchard,  Cross,  Roberts,  Atkin- 
son, Preseott,aod  Poeoefc,Cndetsi  Meosrs.Wrea, 
Ktepbenaon,  Macintosh,  nnd  Clcmenin,  and  iTS 
troops. 

Bp  the  Wm,  AfoR**.— For  Mndraa  nnd  Ben- 
gal:  Miss  Nairos;  Miss  Beckitts;  Capt  and 
Mrs.  Mallardaine;  Capt  and  Mi«.  Senior:  Rer. 
H.L Fisher,  Messrs.  Beetson,  Taylor,  RMdiU, 
Coates.  QaitskHl,  O'Brien,  8aTage,Wilsott,  Max- 
well, H.  Jackson,  Lentsell,  Barroli,  G.  Tytie, 
Dronght,  Tutin.  Robertson,  Hunt  Maniaa, 
Harris,  Powys.  Wellbaak,  Nicho|M>n,Pritchard, 
and  Grove,  and  M^m*  Bell  and  Hopkivson. 

Bp  the  Marquete  Cmm^em.-^Tot  Bombay  and 
China :  Capu.  Ruddock  and  De  Champ,  and  Mr. 
Taylor. 

bp  the  EH  ft  Foif  L— For  Boaibny :  Means. 
Graham  and  Jones,  Cadets. 

Bp  the  Wm.  FmirH^^Vm  Mndms  and  China : 
Hon.  Mrs.  and  two  Misses  Murmys ;  Mrs  Chn- 
mier:  Lient  Mrs.  and  MisS  Gardner;  Dipt, 
and  Mrs.  Jonrdan ;  Lieut  and  Mrs.  Dyer ;  13 
Officers,  3  Cadets,  1  Assistant  Snigeoa,  39 
Rank  and  File,  40  women  and  60  children. 

Bp  the  LMrkine.— for  Madras  and  Becgal :  Mr. 
Pearson,  Advocate  Genaral ;  Mrs.  PearsoB ; 
three  Young  Ladies ;  Mrs.Yeld;  MissJcflerks; 
Miss  Casenore;  Dr.  O^aherty,  H.  M.  dSth 
Regt,Mrs.  and  three  Misses  OTlaherty;  Mr.Ro. 
bertsoD,  Ciril  Serrice ;  Capt.Wood-off;  Messrs. 
Abbott,  Milner,  Brady,  Huish,  Matthews,  and 
Kingston,  Cadets. 


On  the  91  «t  of  September  the  Alias,  Capt  Clifton,  and  the  Potton,  Capt  Wellbaak, 
ran  aground,  and  it  was  fearvd  both  ships  would  be  lost  Subocqnent  acconnis  stats 
that  the  Potton  had,  howerer,  been  got  off,  with  little  damage,  xhe  Atlas  had  mn 
up  the  Hog  Creek,  but  the  water  rose  abore  the  hatches,  running  past  the  Crenk 
emen  to  twehre  knots  an  hour,  so  that  they  could  not  get  oat  the  cargo.  Tte  Pottpi 
had  got  part  of  the  Company's  mint  on  board.  In  addition  to  these,  sercml  ships  had 
been  lost  or  damaged  in  the  river  Hoogly. 


The  Hon.  Company's  ship  Farqnharson  arriTrd  at  the  Cape  the  SSth  Januaiv,  from 
Hiina;  and  on  the  20ih  do.. fell  in  with  the  Thalia,  Munro,  irom  Bataria,  in  distrcM 
for  want  of  men ;  took  her  in  tow  off*  Algoa  Bay,  but  was  obliged  to  cast  her  ot^  from 


China;  and  on  the  20ih  do.. fell  in  with  the  Thalia,  Munro,  irom  Batarii 
for  want  of  men ;  took  her  in  tow  off*  Algoa  Bay,  but  was  obliged  to  cast 
stress  of  weather,  with  flre  men  belonging  to  the  Farqnharaon  on  board. 


DIRECTION  TO  THE  BINDER. 
•»«  Tha  Appendix  to  he  placed  «t  th«  and  of  (he  Vol.  immediately  httnt  tba  Indnt 
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Dbsirous  of  placing  on  record,  for  future  reference  when  necessary,  a  complete 
History  of  the  late  Discussions  in  India  respecting^  the  Freedom  of  the  Press ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  unwilling  to  intrude  on  the  space  which  should  be  appropriated 
to  subjects  more  calculated  to  interest  the  general  reader, — ^we  have  thought  it 
best  to  occupy  a  few  additional  sheets,  by  way  of  Appendix,  with  the  Official 
Correspondence  that  follows.  The  Documents  could  not  be  given  at  separate  in- 
tervals, and  in  a  broken  and  disjointed  manner,  without  mat^ially  lessening  their 
interest,  and  diminishing  their  force ;  nor  would  it  be  doine  justice  to  the  ques- 
tion to  offer  a  mere  abstract  of  their  arguments.  We  shall  leave  to  the  enemies 
of  a  Free  Press  in  India  the  task  of  presenting  garbled  and  ex-parte  statements, 
on  this  subject,  to  the  world ;  and,  for  ourselves,  adopt  the  more  impartial  plan 
of  giving,  complete,  the  Letters  which  have  been  written  on  both  sides  ;  leaving 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  on  the  facts  and  opinions  therein  developed 
and  expressed.  Under  the  system  of  terror  that  prevailed  in  India,  towards  the 
close  of  Lord  Hastings's  Administration,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  publish  even 
these  official  documents,  at  least  in  thai  country  ;  and  when  the  permission  of 
the  Indian  Government  was  asked  for  this  purpose,  no  answer  was  made ;  as  if 
the  members  of  it  were  unwilling  to  grant  and  yet  ashamed  to  refuse  so  just  and 
reasonable  a  demand.  It  was  then  determine  to  make  a  compilation  of  the 
letters,  and  print  a  few  copies  for  private  distribution,  until  a  period  should  arrive 
when  It  might  be  safe  to  publish  them  to  the  world.  That  period,  it  is  conceived, 
is  now  arrived :  and  from  their  publication  here,  the  Britisn  community  will  see 
the  nature  of  tne  writings  which  the  Indian  Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  in  their  Eastern  dominions,  and  estimate  rightly  the  slender  grounds  of 
their  pretended  alarm. 


A  hrief  Statement  rfthe  prmeipal  Events  ecnneded  vnth  the  (lu£td6n  <f  Summanf  Tnaupar- 
tation  without  Trials  at  a  Punishment  for  Offences  through  the  Preu  in  India,  Cok^iled 
chiefly  for  the 'elucidation  of  certain  points  referred  to  in  the  OfficuU  Correspondence,whU^ 
has  retintly  passed  bettoeen  the  Chirf  Secretary  to  Government  and  the  Editor  of  the  Coi- 
eutta  Journal, — Printed  exclusively  for  the  private  JrformaUon  of  the  Editor*  Friends  ; 
hut  neither  published  nor  sold.—August  13^  1821. 

The  i^poMibility  of  miiltipl jiog  manuscript  whicb  Smmary  Transportation  nnthout  Trial 
copies  of  the  recent  Oflteial  Correspondence,  is  made  the  threatened  ponishment  for  alleged 
between  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  offences  through  the  Press.  Snob  cases  as 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  on  have  been  brought  before  the  King's  Conrt, 
the  sobject  of  Discussions  through  the  Press,  to  be  tried  as  libel  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
•o  as  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  friends  who  feel  cannot  of  course  be  considered  to  bear  on  th» 
interested  in  the  question,  has  led  to  the  EdU  main  question  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  in 
tor's  adopting  the  present  method  of  gratifying  India,  since  abuses  of  the  press  must  neces- 
their  desire,  by  printing  a  few  copies  for  pri-  sarily  be  subject  in  every  free  country  to  its 
vate  use  only.  It  is  to  be  understood,  there-  legal  judicial  tribunals.  The  only  legal  pro- 
fore,  by  all  those  into  whose  hands  such  co-  ceedings  yet  entered  into  on  this  ground,  hare, 
pies  may  fall,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  moreover,  been  before  made  public  in  the 
the  same  light  with  written  transcripts  of  the  newspapers,  as  Reports  of  the  Court;  and  the 
originals,  and  as  Private  Papers,  not  to  be  object  of  the  present  Pamphlet  is  merely  to 
communicated  without  the  writer's  express  show  the  real  state  of  the  question  as  far  as 
permission.  Swmmary  and  ForeihU  Banishment  from  the 

To  elucidate  the  question,  and  explain  Country,  without  Conviction  or  Trial,  is  con- 
many  references  that  are  made  In  the  course  aidered  the  proper  punishment  for  any  act 
of  the  Correspondence  alluded  to,  it  has  been  which  the  Government,  without  the  intervene 
thought  advisable  to  reprint  certain  Documents  tion  of  any  ceiurt,  may  deem  objectionable, 
bearing  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Indian  Press,  As  bearing  p«rtieularly  on  this  question  at 
and  to  con0ne  the  Official  Letters  to  those  in  Trunsportttim  witkaut  Trial,  wUcbt  what* 
Orient,  flfr^ldf  V9l,  1.  Jfp.  m 
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ever  may  bave  been  tbe  iptrit  and  intmt  of  tbe 
Act,  may  be  enforced  onder  its  UtteTf  for  other 
offences  than  those  through  (be  Press,  or 
indeed  without  the  proscribed  indiyidnal 
having  committed  any  offence  at  ailr-^M  veil 
as  to  explain  the  references  made  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  last  letter  of  this  compilation,  it 
has  been  thought  adyisable  to  print  also  the 
Correspondence  that  passed  between  Mr. 
Buckingham  and  the  Bombay  Oovemment,  be- 
fore bis  connexion  with  the  Indian  Press,  and 
before  his  entertaining  the  most  distant  idea  of 
being  connected  with  it.  They  will  show,  in 
the  strongest  light,  that  Arhitrary  Trasuporta^ 
Hon,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  Oorernment,  (or 
*'  TVanMitsfiofi,"  as  a  distinguished  AdTocato 
tat  the  exercise  of  this  extraordinary  power 
baa  ^«iil/|f  termed  it,)  may  be  Ugailjf  enforced 
on  an  indiyidnal,  without  bis  having  done  any 
thing  that  should  ju«<ly  subject  an  Englishman 
to  such  hardship  and  ignominy;  though  its  in- 
flicting the  very  same  loss  and  punishment  on 
Innocent  and  im^cMiii^  persons,  which  the 
laws  of  England  would  a4iadga  to  the  ^iUf 
only,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Ailer  the  Correspondenee  with  tbe  OoTem- 
ment  of  Bombay  on  the  q^uestion  of  TVans^or- 
iation  without  Triak  will  be  introduced  the 
following  Doonmenti,  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  pnblio  opinion  at  Madras,  namely  :— 

1.  Extracts  from  the  Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel 
Toller,  the  Company's  Advocate  General, 
tho  Honourable  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  Mr. 
Stavely,  at  the  Meeting  at  Madras,  convened 
in  May  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  an 
Address  to  Lord  Bastings;  the  Extracts  being 
confined  to  those  portions  that  speak  of  hts 
Lordship's  emancipation  of  the  Indian  Press. 

9.  Extraet  firom  the  Address  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Madras,  read  by  M^or  Blacker,  at  the 
Government  Houe  in  Calcutta,  on  the  94fli  of 
July  1819. 

9.  Extraet  (torn  the  reply  of  Lord  Hastings 
to  the  Address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
diaa. 

Aa  Preliminary  Documents,  these  have  been 
thought  sufficient  to  show  the  general  seilti- 
menta  of  the  British  communiiy  at  Madras,  on 
the  value  and  importance  of  a  Free  Press,  and 
tbe  explicit  views  of  the  Marquess  of  Bastings 
as  cordially  agreeing  with  their  own.  The 
senttanents  of  the  British  community  of  Bom- 
bay, and  the  Tiews  of  its  present  distinguished 
Governor  (the  Ben.  Mount  Stuart  Elphin- 
■tone,)  on  that  snt^^ect,  may  be  gathered  IVom 
tbe  f^t  of  bis  making  the  removal  of  the  Cen- 
sorship at  that  Presidency  almost  the  first  act  of 
his  Government.  The  sM,timents  of  the  great 
mi^rity  of  the  British  community  under  this 
Presidency  have  always  Oonesponded  to  those 
of  their  covntrymen  at  Benbay  and  Madras, 
and  remain,  it  is  believed,  unchanged  ^  *  so 

*The  Proceedings,  Speeches,  Resolutions, 
&c.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Catentta,  on  all  Pi^ 


that  the  general  voice  of  India  in  praise  of  a 
Free  Press,  is  in  unison  with  that  of  tbe  dis- 
tinguished Nobleman  who  pronounced  its  high 
eologinm  to  his  feUow>subjects  here,  and  with 
the  praise  of  whose  magnanimity  for  this  ast, 
the  whole  of  Europe  has  resounded  wherever 
a  Free  Press  was  known,  while  our  Trans- 
atlantic brethren  have  echoed  back  from  their 
shores  the  praises  with  which  England  was 
filled,  on  the  present  Freedom  of  the  Press  in 
India,  as  compared  with  its  Slavery  in  former 
days. 

To  reprint  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
sutiject  would  be  to  republish  neariy  every 
Number  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  for  the  last 
three  years;  but  it  may  serve  as  an  indication 
of  how  strongly  and  steadily  the  current  of 
general  feeling  has  run  in  the  same  channel 
with  that  of  the  Editor  and  the  Supporters  of 
that  Paper,  to  state,  that  standing  alone  as  it 
has  done — ^the  only  zealous  and  determined 
Advocate  of  Free  Discussion,  the  only  channel 
for  tbe  full,  fair,  and  (Vee  exercise  of  Public 
Opinion,  and  the  only  instance  of  reducing  to 
practice  the  maxims  avowed  by  the  Governor 
General  as  those  by  which  a  F^-ee  Press  should 
be  directed,— several  of  its  most  violent  Oppo- 
nents have,  one  after  the  other,  disappeared  from 
the  field.  The  few  that  remain  with  any  respec- 
table circulation,  have  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  opposition ;  and  the  two  that  now 
continue  it  are  aa  low  in  the  public  estimation 
as  they  can  well  descend,  while  tbe  circulation 
and  the  popularity  of  tbe  Calcutta  Journal  has 
Increased  from  its  first  establishment,  is  still 
increasing,  and  rises  over  every  obstacle,  only 
because  of  its  firm  adherence  to  these  points. 
As  it  set  out  with  the  advocacy  of  Freedom  of 
Opinion,  so  it  has  continued  nnlfonnly  to 
maintain  what  it  first  professed ;  and  neither 
the  hope  of  reward,  nor  the  fear  of  punishment 
—the  prospect  of  gain,  nor  the  dread  of  ruin — 
the  smiles  of  the  few,  nor  tbe  neglect  of  tiie 
many— nothing,  in  short,  but  an  honest  flonvic- 
tion  and  a  conscientious  belief, could  ever  pre- 
vail on  its  Editor  to  profess  any  other  senti- 
ments than  tl^ose  which  have  uniformly  been 
expressed  by  him,  and  will  be  uniformly  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  liberty  of  the  Press  shall 
be  left  to  us  in  India,  and  he  may  be  spared  to 
exercise  it. 

The  Documents  before  alluded  to  will  be 
given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enume- 
rated, and  be  followed  by  tbe  Ariicle  that 
drew  forth  the  displeasure  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  for  a  supposed  imjust  insi- 
nuation on  the  Government  of  Madras,  with 
the  Correspondence  arising  out  of  this;  and 
closed  vrith  the  Article  that  occasioned  the 
displeasure  of  the  Government,  as  being  sup- 
posed to  contain  insinuations  of  disrespect  to- 
wards the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  widi  the 

which  is  Indeed  singularly  strong  and  decided 
infiivonrof  a  Freeness,iora  society  of  wkieb 


Oecaslona  when  tkev  have  met  in  large  bodies,     at  least  one  balffs  composed  orpenensaarvtef 
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Comtpondence  ^toA  aroM  out  of  this  «Iio. 
No  GommeDt  will  bo  appended  to  either,  m 
the  object  of  this  compilation  i«  not  to  make 
an  Appeal  to  the  Poblio,  nor  to  proaonnoe  an 
opinion  on  the  meitta  of  the  oaaoi  but  simply 
to  pot  each  of  the  Friends  of  the  Editor  and  of 
the  Press,  as  have  an  anzioos  wish  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  in  possession  of  ali  the 
Doeoments  that  hare  a  real  bearing  on  the 
qoestion  of  Trantpvrtation  wiiAenf  TViol,  as 
a  Ponishment  to  be  inflicted  on  what  may  be 
deemed  by  the  Goremmcnt  an  improper  oso 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  a  violatioB  of 
the  proper  bounds  of  Free  Disenssion )  or  in* 
deed  whaterer  else  may, be  objeotionable  to 
their  views  and  wishes  |  since  the  exercise  of 
this  power  is  not  defined  or  limited  to  speelflo 
oflbnees,  bat  is  wholly  dependent  on  their  dis- 
cretion, and  subservient  to  their  were  will. 

To  bofin  with  the  Bombay  Case,  in  the 
order  of  ennmeratioB.— The  present  Editor  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal,  Mr.  Bncliingham,  being 
at  Bombay  in  the  year  1816,  and  in  command 
of  a  new  ship,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arriral,  while  fit- 
ting out  for  a  voyage  to  China,  the  subjoined 
Correspondence  occurred  between  the  Honour, 
able  Company's  Solicitor,  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  Clovenment,  the  Governor  in  Council,  and 
himself  i» 

To  Mr.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir,^l  have  received  the  orders  of  Gorem* 
ment,  to  call  upon  you  to  give  security  to  ^ro- 
eoed  to  England  in  suoh  ship  and  at  such  tioM 
as  may  be  appointed  by  Govemmtnt,  it  being 
understood,  that  you  have  no  lioenoe  or  an- 
thority  to  remain  in  India. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ke. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  H.  STEPHENSON, 
Jfoy  10, 1016 .  Company's  SoUcitor, 

To  FRANCIS  WARDEN,    Esq.   Chief 
Secretary  to  Government. 

Sir^— Having  been  called  upon  by  Mr.  J.  H« 
Stephenson,  the  Honourable  Company's  Soli- 
citor, to  give  scenrlty  for  my  proceeding  to 
England  in  such  ship  and  at  such  time  as  may 
bo  appointed  by  Government,  it  being  under* 
stood  that  I  am  provided  with  no  Uoenoe  or 
aothority  to  remain  in  India,  I  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  peculiar 
oircufflstances  which  led  to  my  visiting  this 
country,  both  with  a  view  to  aooouat  for  my 
being  unprovided  with  such  licence,  as  well  aa 
to  ground  a  hope  of  receiving  the  indulgenoo 
allowed  to  be  exercised  by  the  Government  In 
granting  special  licences  until  the  pleasure  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  shall  be  known,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  new  Act  of  59  Geo.  3.  cap.  166. 
soc.  37. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1813,  long  ^fore  flio 
new  Act  was  passed,  I  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  the  Mediterranean,  in  company  with  the 
SCirUng  Castle,  on  bowd  of  whkh  Lord  Moin 


was  embarked  for  India,  and  proceeded  horn 
thence  to  Malta  with  the  intention  of  settling 
there)  but  being  prevented  f^rom  landing  by 
the  existence  of  the  plague,  I  was  compelled 
to  proceed  on  to  Smyrna,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  visit  Egypt,  where  a  mission  to  this  country 
was  proposed  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  commercial  connexion  between  the  most 
respectable  British  house  in  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  the  mercantile  establishment  of  Mr. 
John  Leckie  of  this  place. 

After  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money,  I  quitted  Egypt  on  a  voyage  to  Boa- 
bay,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Colonel 
Missett,  the  British  Resident,  and  Mr.  Peter 
tee,  the  British  Consul  there,  by  both  of  whom 
I  was  furnished  with  letters  of  introdoetiott 
and  recommendation,  it  being  unknown  to 
them  as  well  as  to  myself  at  that  time  what 
were  likely  to  be  the  restrictivo  olauses  in  the 
new  Charter,  which  had  not  then  reached  that 
country;  and  the  general  anUcipation  being 
that  former  obetruotions  as  to  visiting  India 
would  be  removed,  and  greater  facilities  grant- 
ed by  it  to  the  industry  and  honourable  views 
of  such  of  his  BCi^sty*s  subjects  as  might  be 
disposed  to  engage  In  the  trade  of  the  East 
particularly  through  channels  like  that  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which,  if  not  occupied  by  British 
sul^ects,  would  in  time*  of  peace  inevitably 
foil  into  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants. 

On  my  arrival  here,  my  first  endeavowa 
were  to  ascertain  what  were  tiie  neeess«y 
steps  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the  slightest  tu^i* 
oion  of  my  intentions  being  clandestine,  whea 
I  accordingly  reported  myself  personally  to 
Mr.  Goodwin,  the  Superintendent  of  PoUce, 
and  by  him  was  taken  to  the  Right  Mononrable 
the  Oovener,  to  whom  I  disdoeed  with  ftank« 
nesa  the  tndn  of  eliwuBstsnees  wldeh  led  to 
my  voyage,  and  the  ot^eet  it  had  In  view* 

It  has  unfortunately  happened  that  fkem  ihp 
great  length  of  my  passage  down  the  Red  8ea« 
my  arrival  here  was  at  a^noment  iVhen  seme 
'  general  commercial  changes  as  well  as  altenu 
tlons  in  the  private  views  of  Mr.  Lookioi  te 
whom  I  came  partioularly  addressed,  bad  ia« 
duced  him  to  abandon  his  flfst  intentienSy  s« 
ihht  I  remained  here  almoet  without  any  peel* 
tively  deleimitted  ol^^eotf  imtU  under  theetf  iir- 
oamstaaoet  an  ^fif  has  been  made  to  me  ett 
certain  eonditlons,  by  MohaauMd  All  KhM^ 
the  agent  of  the  Imaum  of  Mueeatf  of  tbeeem^ 
maad  of  om  ef  Us  vessels,  deitiBed  for  th« 
Chfam  trade,  •  BtatieB  for  which  I  m  qnalifle* 
by  nearly  seven  years'  experience,  is  elrief 
ofiHeer  and  eommaader  of  diiforent  Brlttoh  ahip« 
to  Ameriea,  the  West  Indlee,  and  tli«  Mediter« 


As  then,  Shr,  a  long  tndn  of  ezpesdiltre^ 
losses,  and  disappointments,  hav«  rendered 
me  tnoapaMe  of  retumiag  te  B^laad  inie. 
diately  without  absolute  ndn  te  an  my  peet' 
pects,  and  without  involving  aleo  the  watt 
and  suffering  ef  a  dependeat  fomilyi  ateee, 
too,  I  ha!f«  aaiihet  dNertad  the  smiof  «r 
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his  Majesty,  nor  of  the  Honourable  Company, 
nor  hare  the  remotest  intention  of  interfering 
with  their  ezclasire  priTileges,  nor  belong  at 
all  to  the  description  of  persons  against  -which 
the  rettrictire  clauses  of  the  Act  seem  chiefly 
to  bo  directed,  nor  hare  manifested  the  most 
distant  wish  to  erade  the  orders  of  Oorem- 
ment ;  I  have  to  beg  that  yon  will  solicit  for 
me  the  indulgence  of  a  special  licence  to  re- 
main in  India,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  shall  be  known,  according  to  the 
power  rested  in  the  local  goremments  by  the 
37th  section  of  the  Act  before  alluded  to,  in 
order  to  enable  me  to  accept  the  employment 
thus  offered  to  me  in  the  service  of  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  whose  maritime  commands  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  more  adrantageously  disposed  of 
for  the  interests  of  Great  Britahi  than  by  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  her  own  subjects, rather 
than  those  of  France  or  other  foreign  powers. 
I  hare  the  honoxir  to  be, 

Sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 
J.  S.  BUCKINOHAM. 
J9eM&ay,ilfayl9,1815. 

To  Mr.  BUCKINGHAM. 

PubKe  Departnuni. 
Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  the  13th 
instant,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the 
Right  Honourable,  the  GoTemor  in  Council 
cannot,'  consistently  wiUi  a  due  attention  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  accede  to  your  application  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  India  until  their  pleasure 
•haU  be  known.    I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
F.  WARDEN,  Chief  Sec.  to  Got. 
Bombay t  May  \7,m5. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  EVAN  NEPEAN,  Bart. 
President  and  Governor  in  Council,  Bombay. 

Right  Honourable  Sir,— I  hare  had  the  ho- 
nour to  receire,  in  a  letter  from  the  public 
Secretary,  dated  the  17th  instant,  information 
that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Ooremor  in 
Council  oould  not,  consistently  with  a  due  at- 
tsntion  to  the  instructions  of  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors,  accede  to  my  application 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  India  until  their 
pleasure  should  be  known. 

When  I  addressed  the  €k>remment  through 
its  public  Secretary,  in  my  letter  of  the  ISth 
Instant,  in  answer  to  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's Solicitor's  demand  of  a  security  for  my 
retnmhig  to  England,  and  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  I  rentured  to  hope  for  the  indul- 
gence of  my  being  suffered  to  remain  here  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  upon 
my  case  should  be  known,  I  was  induced  to 
believe  that  such  indulgence,  from  the  nature 
of  the  oiroumstaoees  under  which  it  was  soli- 
cited, would  not  have  been  denied  to  me. 

On  a  reference  to  the  new  Charter,  the  first 
time  of  my  seeing  which  has  been  since  my  ar- 
riral  inrthis  country,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  my  hopes  that  your  Right  Honoura- 
ble Bond  will  yet,  o&  recomidexing  my  cate, 


conceive  it  to  be  one  of  those  which  were  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  British  Legislature, 
when  the  provisionary  clauses  of  its  last  Act 
were  framed.— You  will  pardon  me,  therefore. 
Right  Honourable  Sir,  if,  induced  by  the  anxi- 
ety natural  to  my  situation,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  bringing  before  you  an  extract  fh>m  It,  In 
the  words  of  the  Act  itself. 

**  Protided  nevertheless,  that  any  Governor 
General,  or  Governor,  of  the  said  Presidencies, 
for  extraordinary  reasons,  to  be  entered  upon 
the  Minutes  of  Council,  may  authorize  by  spe- 
cial licence,  the  residence  of  any  subject  of 
his  Majesty  in  any  place  or  places  under  Uie 
government  of  such  Presidency,  until  the  plea- 
sore  of  tlie  said  Court  of  Directors  shall  be 
known  in  their  behalf;  and  that  such  special 
licence  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  a  licence  of  and  from 
the  said  Court  of  Directors,  until  notice  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  said  Court  to  the  contrary  shall 
have  been  given  to  such  person,  by  delivery 
tiiereof  to  such  person,  or  by  leaving  the  same 
at  his  last  place  of  abode,  or  by  publication 
thereof  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Presidency  by 
which  such  special  licence  shall  have  been 
granted :  provided  that  a  copy  of  such  licence, 
and  of  the  reasons  for  granting  the  same,  ac- 
companied with  an  application  for  a  licence 
from  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  said  Court  of  Directors  forthwith 
after  the  granting  thereof."  63  Geo.  3.  cap.  155. 
sec.  9r. 

-  Had  it  not  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
British  Parliament  that  cases  might  arise  in 
which  the  individual  being  found  in  India  with- 
out a  licence  niight  be  blameless,  and  worthy 
of  receiving  a  special  one  from  the  local  go- 
vernments, until  the  reasons  for  his  being  so 
unprovided  and  a  statement  of  his  case  could 
be  known  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Direc- 
tors at  home,  no  such  clause  as  the  one  just 
quoted  could  have  been  necessary.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  presume  that  my  own  Is  a  case  of  that 
description,  and  I  am  not  without  a  hope  that 
your  Honourable  Board  may  still  be  induced  to 
regard  It  in  that  Ught 

Having  quitted  England  long  before  the  new 
Act  for  tiie  regulation  of  Indian  aflfhirs  had 
passed,  and  without  having,  at  that  time,  the 
remotest  intention  of  visiting  India,  my  depar- 
ture from  England  without  such  licence  is  per- 
fectly accounted  for.  At  the  same  time,  such 
fkcilities  are  granted  by  the  New  Charter  for 
all  unobjectionable  persons  obtaining  licences, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  tiiat  an  ap- 
plication  for  that  purpose  would  easily  proeufs 
one,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Uie  tiiirty- 
third  section  of  the  said  Charter. 

My  original  determination  to  visit  this  coun- 
try was  not  even  formed  until  I  was  already 
midway  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Eastern 
possessions,  and  was  then  brought  about  by  a 
series  of  losses  and  disappdntments  which  com- 
pelled me  to  seek  for  some  immediate  employ- 
ment; wid  QBdertaken  for  tiie  ftoc^mpUefaiieit 
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of  a  pArficukr  object,  without  a  view  to  fixed 
retidenee,  and  in  the  coBtemplation  of  a  tern- 
porary  stay  only  for  that  purpose. 

That  object  has,  however,  been  defeated,  by 
the  length  of  my  voyage,  and  consequent  late- 
ness of  my  arriTSI ;  a  royage,  in  the  course  of 
which,  besides  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
that  I  have  sustained  on  the  way,  the  small 
portion  of  what  remained  IVom  my  ruinous 
losses,  all  arising  firom  a  plague  which  no  hu> 
man  prudence  could  foresee,  no  human  skill 
avert,  has  been  altogether  expended. 

But  for  the  generous  assistance  of  Colonel 
Missett,  the  British  Resident  in  Egypt,  my 
▼oyage  tnm  that  country  to  Bombay  could  not 
hare  been  undertaken ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to 
suppose  that  such  a  man,  so  long  holding  a 
public  situation  connected  with  the  Company's 
service,  and  who  has  acquitted  himself  of  its 
duties  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  sa- 
tisfhction  to  his  Honourable  Employers,  would 
have  patronized  me  in  an  undertaking  which 
he  beliered  to  be  at  all  improper,  or  likely  to 
interfere  in  the  remotest  way  with  the  Hon. 
Company's  interests. 

Finding  myself  disappointed  in  the  particular 
object  for  which  I  visited  this  country,  and  on 
which  I  rested  all  my  future  hopes  of  indepen- 
dence, I  naturally  looked  around  me  for  such 
means  of  procuring  an  honourable  subsistence 
as  might  offer  themselres  to  the  industry  and 
qualifications  ofany  honest  man.  Experienced 
in  my  own  profession,  I  sought  no  other  favour 
than  the  power  of  exercising  it  for  the  mainte- 
nance ofmyselfandmy  family,  for  whom  I  have 
been  two  years  labouring  in  vain.  The  testi- 
monies which  I  was  enabled  to  produce  of  my 
capacity,  and  the  number  of  my  recommenda- 
tory letters,  procured  for  me,  and  fortunately 
too  as  I  then  thought,  the  offer  of  the  command 
of  a  new  ship  in  the  China  trade,  belonging  to 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  a  setvice  for  which  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  ac- 
quired during  my  stay  In  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
had  still  more  particularly  qualified  me. 

The  r«>)ection,  on  the  part  of  Government,  of  my 
application  for  permission  to  hold  the  command 
of  this  ship,  belonging  to  the  independent  prince 
o(  a  country  (Arabia)  to  which  British  subjects 
can  go  without  any  licence  whatsoever  (being 
out  of  the  Company's  limits),  will,  if  persisted 
in,  oblige  me  to  abandon  the  only  hope  that  re- 
mains of  recovering  the  serious  losses  which  I 
have  incurred  by  unforeseen  and  inevitable  ca- 
lamities, of  placing  me  in  a  situation  to  meet 
the  claims  existing  against  me  as  a  husband 
and  a  fkther,  and  of  enabling  me  again  to  fill  my 
station  as  a  nsefbl  and  honourable  member  of 
society.  • 

It  is  not  for  me.  Right  Honourable  Sir,  to 
oflfer  an  opinitm  on  the  nature  of  the  private  in- 
structions of  the  Honourable  Company,  on 
which  the  reftisal  to  accede  to  my  request  is 
grounded ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  is  a  case  ofpeculisr,  1  would  almost  lay,  in- 
credible hardship,  after  having  travelled  through 


countries  universally  deemed  baibarotlt  And  sit- 
vage,  and  meeting  in  them  kindness,  hospttit- 
lity,  and  liberal  treatment,  to  find  oo  my  tread- 
ing on  what  I  looked  forward  to  as  an  almost 
native  shore,  and  mixing  again  with  my  coun- 
trymen, all  my  hopes  of  protection  and  encou- 
ragement oo  that  account  entirely  destroyed. 

Through  all  my  travels  hitherto,  the  circum- 
stance of  my  being  an  Englishman  has  obtain- 
ed for  me  fhcilities,  honours,  and  distinctions ; 
until,  on  my  arrival  here,  where  it  would  have 
been  expected  that  such  a  privilege  would  have 
operated  still  more  powerfully  in  my  fiivour,  I 
regret  to  find  that  the  very  circumstance  of  my 
being  an  Englishman,  is  the  heaviest  charge 
which  can  be  laid  to  my  account  Had  I  been 
a  Frenchman,  an  American,  or  even  a  Turk, 
seeking  refkige  among  foreigners  and  strangers, 
I  should  have  been  unmolested  in  my  laboura 
and  pursuits,  and  permitted  to  remain  in  any 
part  of  British  India;  but,  simply  because  I 
am  a  British  subject,  a  title  which  on  all  other 
occasions  is  the  best  and  proudest  claim  to  in- 
dulgence and  favour,  I  am  rendered  liable  to 
penalties,  to  hardships,  and  even  ruin,  for  dar- 
ing to  be  found  in  British  territories,  and  that 
too,  without  my  being  considered  guilty  of  any 
crime,  without  even  the  imputation  of  a  fhult 

It  is  well  known  that  Arab  ships  throughout 
the  Eastern  seas,  have  been  commanded  both 
by  Frenchmen  and  Americans,  who  have,  in 
such  situations,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
local  navigation,  which  has  fitted  theib  for  the 
boldest  enterprises  in  privateers,  and  enabled 
them  to  do  extensive  injury  to  our  commerce 
thereby.  Indeed,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tive captains,  no  Arab  ship  is  sent  upon  a  voy- 
age of  any  diflSculty  without  an  European  com- 
mander; and  it  must  be  evident,  on  national 
and  politically  commercial  grounds,  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  secure  these  commands  in  the 
hands  of  British  rather  Uian  of  foreign  mariners, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the  respec- 
tability and  influence  of  the  British  character 
with  all  the  Native  Powers  of  tiie  East,  and  of 
preventing  the  subjects  of  nations  always  like- 
ly, sooner  or  later,  to  become  our  enemies,  flrom 
holding  stations  which  will  often  enable  them 
to  counteract  us,  and  give  them  opportunities  of 
acquiring  such  information  as  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
designs. 

I  have  reached  this  country  through  toils  and 
dangers,  fatigue  and  expenditure,  no  small  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  incurred  and  suffered  in 
the  prosecution  of  researches,  honourable,  I 
hope,  to  the  undertaker  of  them ;  beneficial,  I 
would  fain  believe,  to  mankind ;  and  likely  to 
be  of  service  perhaps  to  my  country ;  circum- 
stances which,  of  themselves,  are  in  every  other 
nation  admitted  as  claims  to  some  indulgent 
considerations  tm  the  individual's  behalf. 

I  have  found  a  station  suited  to  my  capacity 
and  my  wishes,  one  which  I  hope  I  am  qualified 
to  fill  with  credit  to  myself,  satisfaction  to  my 
employers,  v^  advantage  to  British  interests  j 
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ud  in  that  ttatioa  I  am  dMiroiu  of  honestly 
employing  my  iodostry  and  my  skill  It  cannot 
be,  snrely,  that  because  I  am  nnfortonate,  when 
I  am  selected  as  worthy  of  an  employment  in 
which  these  misfortunes  may  be  ameliorated, 
and  when  I  am  desirous  of  aroiding  all  offence 
either  to  private  interests  or  to  public  laws,  by 
industriously  earning  a  subsistence,  that  I 
should  be'  thought  to  deserve  to  suffer  all  thci 
loss  of  time,  and  painful  mortification  of  a  char- 
ter-party voyage,  after  which  I  should  be  placed 
on  shore  in  Eagland  to  return  to  my  family  after 
two  years  toils  and  absence,  witii  disappointed 
hopes,  with  broken  spirits,  and  with  empty 
hands  ?  I  still  trust,  that  the  Justice,  if  not  the 
liberality  of  the  Government  will  deliver  me 
from  such  a  calamity. 

In  a  situation  of  snob  inexpressible  anxiety, 
and  threatening  such  ruin  to  idl  my  prospects, 
I  shall  be  excused  by  the  very  nature  of  the  di. 
lemma  to  which  I  now  find  myself  reduced,  if  I 
claim  some  merit  from  my  share  in  the  prose- 
cution  of  those  plans  for  extending  our  know  • 
ledge  id  foreign  lands,  which  have  been  cmi- 
sidered  as  forming  one  of  the  peculiarlgiories  of 
the  present  reign.  When  I  had  what  I  deemed 
the  good  fortune  to  extend  my  Journey  above 
the  caUracto  of  the  Nile,  in  a  tract  hitherto 
but  little  visited  and  imperfecUy  described,  I ' 
did  imagine,  when  affording  my  contribution 
towards  Afirican  discovery,  ( an  object  which  had 
been  encouraged  with  such  eagerness  and  at 
rach  expense  by  the  most  eminent  of  oar  states- 
men, and  particnlnrly  by  the  distinguished  bo« 
blcnan  who  now  presides  over  the  British  em- 
pire in  India,)  that  I  had  perhaps  established 
some  slight  claims  to  the  countenance  <tf  my 
countrymen  in  Asia. 

Had  there  been  the  slightest  existing  cause 
for  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  transporting  me 
to  England,  firom  the  discovery  of  any  thing 
dishonourable  or  improper  in  my  conduct  or  my 
▼lews,  or  could  I  believe  that  my  removal  fron 
hcDoe  would  be  of  the  remotest  benefit  to  man- 
kind or  to  my  country,  I  should  have  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  the  laws  that  banished 
me ;  but,  conscions  as  I  am  that  my  views  are 
as  laudable  as  my  conduct  is  irreproachable, 
and  that  my  removal  would  plunge  innocent 
and  deserving  beings  into  almost  irretrievable 
misery,  without  benefiting  a  single  individual, 
I  am  still  willing  to  believ#,  from  the  known 
Uberality  of  the  Government  here,  that  it  will 
yet  see  reason  to  refrain  from  carrying  so  harsh, 
and,  to  me,  so  rulnoos  a  measure  into  execution. 

Permit  me  then  again,  Right  Honourable  Sir, 
to  throw  myself  on  your  notice,  entreating  yon 
yet  to  c<msider  whether  my  case  be  not  one  <tf 
those  for  which  the  British  Parliament  has 
made  provision  by  the  thirty-seventh  section  of 
its  Act,  in  enabling  tbe  local  governments  to 
exercise  their  discretion  thereon;  and  whether 
my  present  removal  to  England  can  be  of  the 
slightest  private  or  public  benefit ;  since,  as  my 
eharaeisr  is  nnebjeetiooable,  and  my  purposea 
lawftOyMy  cUbi «»y  ba  expeot^d there  to  h% 


heard  and  granted  at  last,  aooordiag  to  the  pro- 
visions made  fu-  that  purpose  in  tbe  thirty-third 
section  of  tbe  Act  already  referred  to. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  permit  me  to  state,  that  I 
am  not  only  willing,  butextremdy  desirous  that 
the  circumstances  of  my  case  on  which  1  ground 
my  hopes  of  indulgence,  sbonld  be  laid  before 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  for  their  opi- 
nion and  pleasure  thereon  i  and  that  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  accompany  a  representation  of  it, 
with  such  references  to  the  most  respectaUe 
merchants  in  London,  as  shall  prove  to  them 
the  truth  of  my  statement,  and  establish  the 
purity  of  my  character  and  reputation  \  under 
all  which  considerations,  I  cannot  but  continue 
to  indulge  a  hope  that  one  of  the  groat  objects 
of  the  New  Charter  to  encourage  the  labonrs 
of  upright  and  honourable  British  sul^ects  in 
India,  will  not  be  defeated,  by  refusing  me  the 
power  to  exercise  my  own  industry  for  the 
maintenance  of  myself  and  my  family,  and  that 
your  Honourable  Board  will  yet  see  reason  to 
permit  my  continuance  in  a  conmiand,  fhND 
which  both  private  and  public  benefits  might 
accrue,  without  the  probability  of  its  being  pro- 
ductive of  a  single  evil. 

In  the  event  of  my  being  permitted  to  remain 
in  India  until  an  application  can  be  made  on  my 
bdialf  at  home  for  a  licence  from  the  Hononr- 
able  Court,  I  shall  of  course  be  prepared  to 
give  the  requisite  securities  for  a  compliance 
with  their  decision,  in  quitthag  the  limits  of 
their  territories  immediately  on  my  receiviBg 
their  orders  so  to  do. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Somhap,  Moff  26, 1815. 

To  Mr.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Judicial  Departwumt, 
Sir,— I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  rs- 
ceipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  36tfa  instant,  and 
to  inform  yon  that  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council  can  see  no  better  grounds 
'  for  permitting  you  to  renudn  in  India  until  an 
application  can  be  made  for  a  licence  tram  fbe 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  than  in  &vour 
of  any  other  individual  who  may  think  fit  to 
come  to  this  Presidency  without  the  permission 
of  the  Honourable  Court,  and  that  the  Governor 
in  Council  cannot,  therefore,  rescind  toe  orders 
which  have  been  issued  for  ensuring  your  re* 
turn  to  England. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dec 

F.  WARDEN,  Chief  Sec.  to  Got. 
Bombay  Castle,  Junt  1, 1816. 

To  FRANCIS  WARDEN.  Esq.  Chief  Secxetaiy 
,  to  Government,  Bcmibay. 

Sir,'I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
letter,  dated  the  1st  instant,  containing  the  re- 
jection of  my  application  for  a  special  licence 
from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council,  and  continuing  the  former  orders  of 
the  Government  for  my  removal. 

Submittiogy  tharefoce.  to  tneh  jlntiiioa  oii 
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my  oMe,  I  beg  tetreto  •tato  «y  faiteiitioD  of 
qaitting  India  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Disappointed  as  I  hare  been  in  my  hopes  of 
aerompUshin^  the  seeondary  object  of  my  en- 
tering into  tile  country  maritime  eerrice,  I  am 
desirous  of  retoming  to  Egypt  by  way  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  Suez,  fhnn  whence  I  came,  for 
the  porpose  of  eloeing  my  concema  in  that 
coQBtry. 

As  erery  moment's  delay  will  now  be  of  ma- 
terial consequence  to  my  own  affairs,  as  well 
as  inimical  to  the  wish  of  the  Goremment  for 
ny  speedy  departure)  and  as  no  opportunities 
can  ofler  direct  firom  hence  to  the  Red  Sea, 
«ntil  the  return  of  the  ftdr  monsoon,  or  for  se- 
Teral  months  hence,  while  f^om  Bengal  vessels 
•re  constantly  departing,  I  haye  to  beg  that  you 
will  solleit  for  me  the  permission  of  the  Honour- 
able Board  to  seixe  theflrst  opportunity  of  going 
round  to  Bengal,  for  tiie  purpose  of  prosecuting 
my  Toyage  from  thence  to  Egypt  without  delay. 

To  remove  all  possible  doubt  from  the  minds 
of  the  Ooremment  as  to  my  intention  of  wishing 
to  evade  its  decision,  I  am  desirous  that  ttie 
reasons  of  my  visiting  Bengal  ihould  be  stated 
on  the  fhee  of  my  passpcnrt  tar  that  purpose, 
and  am  prepared  to  offer  all  the  security  that 
can  be  required,  from  respeetable  persons  here, 
for  my  reporting  myself  to  the  proper  officers  on 
my  arrival  in  Bengal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

J.  S.  BUCKINOHAltf. 

Bombay^  June  6,  I81A. 

To  Mr.  BUCKINGHAM. 

JudieUU  Dtpmiment. 
Sir,— I  am  dirwtted  to  acknowledge  the  n- 
ceipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  6th  instant,  and 
to  inliDfrm  you  that  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council,  being  under  the  neccMity 
orenforelng  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court 
•f  Dhrcctovs,  for  your  return  to  England,  cannot 
aUow  you  the  perndsskm  yon  have  solioited  to 
proceed  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Bengal. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ice. 

F.  WARDEN,  Chief  Sec.  to  Got. 
B^mhmp  Cmttlt,  Jtme  13, 1816. 

The  deoision  of  the  Bombay  Government 
being  now  inal,  and  leaving  no  hope  of  its 
being  set  aaMe,  preparations  were  made  for  my 
going  to  England  as  Master  of  the  Wellesley,  a 
new  74  gun  ship  Just  built  at  Bombay,  that 
birth  being  offered,  and  gladly  accepted  to  avoid 
the  incouvenicnoes  of  a  ^larter-party  passage. 
Jost  as  this  arrangement  was  settled,  a  erulser 
was  suddenly  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  voyage 
to  Mocha  with  Government  despatches,  end  this 
offering  another  opportunity  for  addressing  the 
Government  for  permission  to  go  by  that  way 
direct  to  Egypt,  personal  application  was  made 
to  the  Chief  Secretary,  (whose  kindness 
tkroughont  the  whole  of  this  painfol  and  bar- 
xassing  period  was  beyond  aU  praise,)  and  tha 
foUifwiiff  MiM  pMMd  « tlMt  09ii«kn. 


Tb  Sir  EVAN  NEPEAN,  Bart 
My  dear  Sir  Evan,— As  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  proceeding  to  Mocha,  I  conclude  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  Mr.  BucUngham  being  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Egypt  He  has  concerns  to 
settle  there,  and  is  desirous  of  returning  hence, 
as  you  have  not  allowed  him  to  go  via  BengaL 
Yours,  foithfoUy, 

F.  WARDEN. 
ireM^,J«n«  19,1815. 

Sir  EVAN  NEPEAN«s  REPLY. 

Dear  Warden,— I  can  have  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Buckingham's  retumlttgto  England  by  the 
way  of  Mocha.  He  came  hither,  I  understand, 
by  that  route. 

But  I  have  an  objection  to  the  allowing  him 
to  go  to  Bengal,  or  to  any  other  part  of  India; 
having  determined  to  discourage  all^  attempts 
which  may  be  made  by  persons  to  settie  in  In- 
dia without  the  licoice  of  the  Company. 

To  the  individual  himself  I  have  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  objection.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appeared  to  be  a  sensible,  intelligent  man» 
and  1  shall  by  no  means  be  sorry  to  see  him  re- 
turn with  the  Company's  licence,  believing,  as 
I  do,  that  he  would  be  of  use  to  the  mercantile 
interests,  in  opening  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Yours,  3cc. 

E.  NEPEAN. 

This  voyage  being  inevitable,  was  performed 
accordingly,  and  was  attended  with  the  break- 
ing  up  of  all  the  prospects  opened  to  die  ba- 
nished individual,  tnm  his  prqfected  voyage  to 
China,  and  ultimate  connexions  with  India,  as 
weU  as  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  money, 
and  the  exposure  t>  aU  the  risks  and  sufferings 
which  followed  in  ito  train. 

In  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Buckingham  returned, 
however,  to  Bombay }  and  the  (hvourable  opi- 
nion of  Sir  Evan  Nepean  having  been  affixed  to 
the  correspondence  sent  home  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  added  to  a  consideration  of  tiie  hard- 
ahip  of  the  case  itMlf,  and  the  influence  of  some 
friends  in  England,  procured  for  him  a  licence 
to  remain  in  India ;  which,  being  forwarded  to 
Bombay,  removed  all  former  obstacles,  and  he 
according  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  ' 
same  ship  from  which  he  was  displaced,  the 
owner  having  pledged  his  re-appointment  if 
ever  he  should  return,  and  in  the  interval  em- 
ployed her  under  anothor  commander  in  three 
highly  lucrative  voyages  to  Canton,  the  prodte 
of  which,  but  for  his  banishment  under  the  ste- 
tuto,  would,  at  that  peculiarly  fovourable  pe- 
riod for  trade,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
ample  fortune. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  ship  came  round  to  Ben- 
gal, and  being  about  to  be  employed  on  a  pro- 
jected voyage  to  Zanzibar,  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  slaves  under  the  cover  of  the  Arab 
flag,  the  command  was  .resigned,  and  the  du- 
ties of  a  seaman  relinquished  for  those  of  an 
Editor,  which  were  vndertaken  wtth  diffidence 
«i4  rthittiBea,  ••  betag  whoDy  Bewi  and  exer- 
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cited  for  «.  short  period  of  pfobatloii  on  two 
Papers  of  the  Presideucy,  then  in  other  hands. 

Mr.  3ackiDgham's  efforts  in  thoM  papers 
being  generally  approred,  they  were  purchased, 
with  their  copyright  and  materials,  and  the  pre- 
sent Calcutta  Journal  establbhed  in  their  stead, 
under  his  sole  management  and  directiim.  As 
no  communication  with  €k)Yemment  had  been 
deemed  necessary  in  establishing  this  paper,  no 
rules  or  regulations  were  transmitted  officially 
to  the  Editor,  regarding  the  particular  topics  to 
be  treated  of  in  a  public  manner ;  the  general 
impresaion  being  that  the  press  was  fVee,  and 
subject  to  DO  restrainU  but  those  of  the  Uw 
•f  England  as  at  home.  Accordingly  the  utmost 
desirable  latitude  of  discussion  was  indulged 
in  by  all  parties  ;  the  most  Tiolent  opposition 
was  ahown  by  all  the  papers  of  the  Presidency 
to  the  Calcutta  Journal ;  and  its  Editor,  as  a 
new  candidate  for  public  ftiYour,  was  eJ>u$ed 
and  traduced  with  a  coarseness  of  personality, 
and  a  total  disregard  of  truth,  proportioned  to 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  the  public  esti- 
nation ;  the  bitterness  of  their  animosity  being 
increased  by  their  considering  that  his  gain 
could  only  be  promoted  by  tiieir  loss.  As, 
boweyer,  all  parties  were  allowed  the  freest 
exercise  of  their  respective  animadversions,  no 
idea  remained  of  the  press  being  otherwise  than 
free,  md  it  was  conceived  that  a  court  of  law 
was  to  be  henceforth  the  only  tribunal  for  the 
judgment  of  its  oflfences. 

That  this  was  an  erroneous  conclusion,  was, 
houever,  soon  shown,  by  the. receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Government:^ 

To  Mr.  BUCKINGHAM,  Editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal. 
Sir,  Judiciml  DfpmrtmtnU 

Iw— The  attention  of  Government  having  been 
drawn  to  certain  paragraphs,  published  in  the 
Cakntta  Journal,  of  Wednesday,  the  90(h  ult 
I  am  dJi^ted  by  his  Excellency,  the  Most 
Nobk  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  following  remarks  regard- 
ing them. 

9.— The  paragraphs  in  question  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  ilfadrasw— We  have  received  a  letter  from 
Madras  of  the  10th  instant,  written  on  deep 
blaclL-edged  mourning  pos^  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  apparently  made  for  the  occasion, 
communicating,  as  a  piece  of  melancholy  and 
afflicting  intelligence,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Elliott's 
being  confirmed  in  the  government  of  that  Pre- 
aidency  for  three  years  longer ! ! 

^  It  is  r^arded  at  Madras  as  a  public  cala- 
mity, and  we  fear  that  it  will  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light  throughout  India  generally.  An 
anecdote  is  mentioned  in  the  same  letter,  re- 
garding the  exercise  of  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  a 
fact,  illustrative  of  the  callosity  to  which  the 
human  heart  may  arrive ;  and  it  may  be  useAil, 
humiliating  as  it  is  to  the  pride  of  our  species, 
to  show  what  men,  by  gifiag  loose  to  the  pr^-» 


cip)es  of  detpotisa  orsr  tiMfr  fellows,  may  at 
length  arrive  at 

"It  will  be  in  the  recollectioQ  of  oar  readers, 
that  a  very  beautifril  and  pathetic  letter,  from 
the  late  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  to  her 
mother,  written  Just  previous  to  her  dcadi,  was 
printed  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  about  a  month 
ago.  This  was  much  admired  at  Madras,  as  it 
had  been  here;  and  the  editors  of  the  public 
prints  there,  very  laudably  desiring  to  add 
every  possible  interest  to  their  columns,  bad  in- 
serted this  letter,  but  it  was  struck  out  by  the 
pen  of  the  Censor,  (whom  the  public  of  coarse 
exonerate,  since  it  is  known  to  all  by  whom  it 
is  necessarily  directed)  and  the  only  reason  that 
could  be  assigned  for  its  suppreasioB,  was,  that 
it  placed  the  character  of  the  Princes  Charlotte, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  mother,  in  too  amia- 
ble a  light,  and  tended  to  criminate,  by  infer- 
ence, those  who  were  accessary  to  their  anna- 
taral  separation,  of  which  party  tiie  friends  of 
the  Director  of  the  Censor  of  the  press  anfbrtu- 
nately  were!!" 

3.— The  Governor  General  in  Council  ob- 
serves, that  this  publication  is  a  vranton  attack 
upon  the  GovemOT  of  the  Presidency  <tf  Fort 
SaintGeorge,  in  which  his  continuance  in  offlee 
is  represented  as  a  public  calamity,  and  his 
conduct  in  administration  asserted  to  be  govern- 
ed by  despotic  principles,  and  influenced  by  un- 
worthy motives. 

4.>-The  Governor  General  in  Council  refrains 
from  enlarging  upon  the  injurious  efleet,  which 
publications  of  such  a  nature  are  calculated  to 
produce  in  the  due  administration  of  the  afiisirs 
of  this  country.  It  is  sufficient  to  inform  yoo, 
that  he  consi^rs  th«  paragraphs  above  quoted 
to  be  highly  offensive  and  objectionable  in  them- 
selves, and  to  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  ob- 
vious spirit  of  the  instructioas  communicated 
to  the  Editors  of  newspapers,  at  the  period  when 
this  Ctovemment  was  pleased  to  permit  tbe  pub- 
lication of  newspapers,  witiiout  subjecting  them 
to  tbe  previous  revisions  of  the  officers  of  Go- 
vernment 

6.— The  Governor  General  in  Coancil  regrets 
to  observe,  that  this  is  not  the  only  Instance  in 
which  the  Calcutta  Journal  has  contained  pub- 
lications at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
structions above  referred  to.  On  tbe  present 
occasion,  the  Crovemor  General  in  Council  does 
not  propose  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in 
him  by  law ;  but  I  am  directed  to  acquaint 
you,  that  by  any  repetition  of  a  similar  ofieoce, 
you  will  be  considered  to  have  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  countenance  and  protectioo  of  tills 
Government,  and  will  subject  yourself  to  be 
proceeded  against  under  the  3Gth  section  of  the 
63d  Geo.  3.  cap.  156. 

I  am,  &c. 
W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Chief  Sec  to  Got. 
CounHl  Ckomhtr,  June  18, 1919. 

The  following  is  the  Circular  of  Gorermneot, 
addressed  to  all  the  editors  of  newspapers  in 
BcDgaly  now  flcst  officially  broaght  io  ttia  i 
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IX 


of  Dm  Editor  'of  tbe  CtlcHtta  JoonuO,  as  » 
guide,  for  Uie  rc|;Q]atioii  of  the  press  :— 

(CIRCULAR.) 

^o  the  Editor  qf  the  . 

Sir,— His  Excellency  tbe  Ctoreraor  General 
la  Coancil  baring  been  pleased  to  revise  tbe 
existing  regoUtions  regarding  tbe  control  ex- 
ercised by  tbe  Goreramentorer  the  newspapers, 
I  am  directed  to  commanicate  to  yon,  for  your 
information  and  guidance,  the  following  Reso* 
lotions,  passed  by  his  Lordship  in  Coancil. 

The  editors  of  newspapers  are  prohibited 
from  pnblisbing  any  matter  coming  nnder  tbe 
following  heads  :— 

1st  Animadrersions  '<m  the  measures  and 
proceedings  of  tbe  Hononrable  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, or  other  pnblic  authorities  in  England 
c<»neoted  with  the  Government  of  India ;  or 
disquisitions  on  political  transactions  of  the 
Local  Administration;  or  oflTensive  remarks 
levelled  at  the  public  conduct  of  the  Members 
of  the  Council,  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

9d.  Discussions  having  a  tendency  to  create 
alarm  or  suspicion  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, of  any  intended  interference  with  their  re- 
ligious opinions  or  observances. 
.  3d.  The  republication,  from  English  or  other 
newspapers,  of  passages  ccnuing  under  any  of 
the  above  heads,  or  otherwise  calculated  to 
aflfect  tbe  British  power  or  reputation  in  India. 

4th.  Private  scandal  and  personal  remarks  on 
individuals,  tending  to  excite  dissension  in  so- 
ciety. 

-  Relying  en  the  prudence  and  discretion  of 
the  editors,  for  their  oareftal  observance  of  these 
Rules,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  dispense  with  tbeir^submitUng  their 
papers  to  an  oflteer  of  Government  previous  to 
publication.  The  editors  will  however  be  held 
personally  accountable  for  whatever  they  may 
publish  in  contravention  of  the  Rules  now  com- 
municated, or  which  may  be  otherwise  at  va- 
riance with  the  general  priaclptes  of  British 
law,  as  established  in  this  country,  and  will  be 
proceeded  against  in  such  manner  as  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council  may  deem  applicable 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  for  any  deviation 
firom  them. 

The  editors  are  ftirther  required  to  lodge  in 
the  Chief  Secretary's  Office  one  copy  of  every 
newspaper,  periodical  or  extra,  published  by 
them  respectirely. 

I  am,  &c. 
J.  ADAM,  Chief  Sec.  to  Gov. 

Cvuneil  Chamber,  Aug.  12, 1818. 

After  much  consuHatioD  with  the  best  in- 
formed of  all  parties,  and  yielding  to  certain 
considerations,  urged  by  many  among  them 
with  great  f<Hrce,  accompanied  by  facts  and  ar- 
guments, which  a  respect  and  delicacy  towards 
others  preclude  the  more  explicit  mention  of 
ia  this  place,  the  following jreply  was  drawn  up 
Orient ,  Hmild,  Vd,  \.  App. 


and  sent  in  by  the  Editor,  whicB,howeTer  satis- 
fied he  then  was,  as  to  the  article  adverted  to 
being  such  as  might  be  published  of  any  man  in 
power  in  England,  regarding  whom  such  opi- 
nions were  sincerely  and  perhaps  justly  enter- 
tained, he  had  the  less  reluctance  in  doing, 
tnaa  his  having  acted  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  then  almost  universally  prevail- 
ed regarding  the  fireedom  of  the  Indian  press. 
The  following  was  the  re^y  adverted  to  :— 

To  W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Esq.  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government. 

Sir,— -I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  ex- 
pressing the  displeasure  of  the  Governor  Gene> 
nil  in  Council,  at  the  publicati<m  of  certain  pa- 
ragraphs in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  of  tbe  S6lh 
uhimo,  reflecting  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Elliott 
in  bis  public  capacity  as  Governor  of  Madras. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  intrude  on  tiie  notice 
of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  any  observations 
trading  to  the  extenuation  of  my  conduct  in 
this  or  in  any  previous  instance,  as  departing 
iVom  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the 
editors  of  the  public  journals  in  India,  at  tbe 
period  they  were  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  previously  submitting  their  publications  to 
the  revision  of  tbe  Secretary  to  Government. 

I  shall  rather  confine  myself  to  observing, 
that  I  sincerely  regret  my  having  given  cause 
to  his  Lordship  in  Council  to  express  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  more  so,  as  there  is  not  an 
individual  among  the  numerous  subjects  under 
bis  benign  government,  who  is  more  sensible 
than  myself  of  the  unprecedented  liberality 
which  has  marked  his  Lordship's  administra- 
tion in  general,  and  the  immense  obligatioa 
which  all  the  friends  of  the  press  owe  to  the 
measure  of  the  revised  Regulations  in  parti- 
cular. 

The  very  marked  indulgence  which  his  Lord- 
ship in  Council  is  pleased  to  exercise  towards 
me,  in  remitting  on  thif  occasion  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  law,  will  ope- 
rate as  an  additional  incentive  to  my  future  ob- 
servance of  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  issued 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal, to  the  editors  of  the  public  prints  of  India, 
in  August  1818,  of  which  I  am  now  f\illy  in*, 
formed,  and  which  I  shall  henceforth  make  my 
guide. 

I  am,  ke. 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Calcutta,  June  S3, 1819. 

Notwithstanding  this  intitnation  to  'the  Cal- 
cutta Journal,  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  neariy  all  the  other  papers  of  the  Presi- 
dency continued  to  violate  dally, with  impunity, 
some  one  or  other  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Cir- 
cular given  above.  Discussions  on  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Indian  Government  were  published 
here  from  original  sources,  and  republished 
from  the  papers  at  home,  and  in  none  more  tn^ 
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qwmStf  thai  in  th«  G«xette  of  tii0  OflfTonniciit 
ItMlf,  which  heing  «♦  Fnhlishtd  by  authority," 
Might  be  reg«riM  u  a  tife  ezanple  to  follow. 
Tliat  paper  waa  equaUy  remarkable  aUo  tor 
its  eontainingat  the  taaio  tine,  weekly  breaclies 
of  the  Sd  and  3d  Regulatiant,  oftMin  the  same 
page;  for  aAar  the  pabllcation  of  missionary 
aceoaats,  showing  that  measures  were  in  aotiTe 
operatioD  for  introdaoing  among  the  natives,  as 
for  as  praetieable,  **a  change  in  their  religions 
opinions,"  it  was  common  to  see  a  column  or 
two  illed  with  «priTate  scandal,  and  personal 
remarks,  tending  to  create  dissensions  in  so- 
ciety." These,  it  is  true,  were  almost  whoUy 
directed  agaiast  the  charactar  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Cakcutta  Journal;  but  as  no  edict  had  yet 
passed  to  plaee  him  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
h  could  not,in  the  eyes  of  an  hnpartial  gorera- 
meotf  have  beoi  the  less  a  breach  of  their  le- 
gnlatioBS,  whether  directed  against  the  hum- 
blest indiridnal  in  society,  or  against  the  first 
Member  of  Council;  though  doubts  may  rea- 
sonably be  eatertainid,  whether  such  a  priri- 
leged  persoaage  could  be  abused  by  half  a  do- 
sen  papers,  eaeh  daily  eudeaTOuring  to  outrun 
the  other  in  this  department  of  their  labours, 
and  the  Editors  remain  unmolested.  Bethisas 
it  may,  their  daDy  breach  of  each  and  all  ef 
these  Rgulatioas,  strengthened  the  genenl  im- 
piession  that  they  were  enacted  for  cases  of 
extreme  urgency  only,  and  that  for  aU  ordinary 
porposes  of  free  and  impartial  discussion,  they 
were  a  dead  letter. 

The  pi««  was  eonsidered  firee ;  and  Lord 
Bastfaigs  was  regarded  as  its  liberator.  This 
impression  was  deep  and  genera] ;  and  all  India 
foit  and  acknowledged  the  ▼aloe  oCsuchabooo, 
because  they  saw  it  praeticaUy  exercised.  This 
oonriction  kd'to  the  marked  stress  laid  on  this 
not  of  hb  Lordship's  administration,  by  the 
British  hibabitants  of  Madras,  at  which  Presi- 
dency the  press  stiU  centinned  subject  to  a 
oeneersbip;  end  in  the  meeting,  conrened  at 
that  place  in  May  1819,  for  tiw  purpose  oT  vot- 
ing an  Addiusa  of  Congratulation  to  the  Gover- 
nor General,  more  was  said  in  praise  of  this  act, 
tiian  of  any  ether  that  distinguished  his  Lord- 
ship's  brilliant  administration. 

The  foUowlng  are  portions  of  the  speeches 
made  on  that  occasion  at  Madras,  which  w«e 
read,admired,aadcordiaUy  asosnied  totfarwsgh- 
out  India,  because  they  were  believed  to  be 
founded  in  truth,  and  becaase  the  press  was 
deemed  in  every  respect  firee,  and  subject  only 
to  the  restraints  of  British  law. 

Extract  fnm  the  Speech  of  Sir  Samud  Toller, 

Advocate  General  at  Madras.* 

Tho  wisest  political  arrangements  have  been 

made  for  tiie  public  safoty,  and  to  prevent  tim 

»  of  those  dreadfol  scenes.    The  Go- 


«  For  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
animated  and  brilliant  meeting,  the  eloquent 
speeches,  and  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  as- 
aimbly,  tiie  reader  U  nforred  to  Hm  CalamMa 
JannaLaf  JaMl7,lil9. 


TemorGeneial,fai  Ma  Amwot  tn  Iho  AMnas 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ca)entin,hoa,  witb4  maaly 
frankness,  developed  the  motives  of  his  policy, 
and  has  appealed  to  the  pnbHe  mtfaid  for  its  Ro- 
titade  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  basnotap- 
pi>aled  in  vain.  A  government,  when  conducted 
witii  wisdom  and  patriotiam,  hns  nothing  to 
conceal.  It  is  involved  in  no  myoteries ;  the 
clearer  and  tiie  stronger  tho  Ught  in  which  its 
principles  and  proceedings  are  pwcnied  to  tho 
pablie  eye,  the  more  it  wUl  bo  npplnniad 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  HaoonraUo 
Colonel  Stanhope. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  entorad  cnnorily 
on  tiio  poliey  of  tim  late  war,  bnt  tUs  sufc^t 
has  been  handled  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by 
■ir  Ssmuel  Toller,  that  I  do  not  now  etmMm 
It  necessary  to  dilate  on  It  Had  1  4sno  sa»  I 
should  have  endeavoured  to  hnve  provod  that 
the  dangers  of  extended  rule,  of  being  lost  in 
fnip^iff^V?f>,nrr>Agrineflnmptian,  tivflsdund 
All  to  contomplate,  bad  been  dimiaiAod  Vftte 
the  war.  This  contest  had  oaablod  ua  to  oen- 
solidale  our  power,  to  sbongthen  Iko  heart  of 
our  empire,  and  to  shorten,  by  stmi^teaing  onr 
lineof  frontier.  It  had  made  na  aonnd  at  honm, 
and  had  given  u»  power  to  repd  iniuakm.  In 
place  of  robbery,  extortion,  and  oppmetea, 
order  had  been  eatablished:  order,  the  aenroe 
or  Jastieo,  fkcedom,  and  an  that  io  great  In  ^ 
Temment.  In  a  word,  it  I 
shake  off  a  vicious,  and  to  i 
control.  Now  good  i 
tended,  constitutes  strength,  not  danger,  m* 
decline.  Whereas,  bad  guruBMunt,  however 
indireetty  and  slily  exercioed,  lends  on  «s  rate, 
perhaps  to  tiie  parent,  perfaapa  to  the  devendmt 
state,  possibly  to  tim  injury  of  both.  By  rate, 
I  mean  not  loss  oT  wealtii  and  dominion,  bat 
loss  of  charaeter,  and  British  pro-ominenee. 
Hence,  I  conclude,  timt  the  gi  inter  tho  extent 
of  aa  empire,  the  moat  scrapnionaly  should  it 
be  governed* 

I  have  tiicown  out  thte  hint  by  tho  way,  sd 
Shan  now  proceed  to  the  dteenaoion  of  asMh^ 
of  paramount  impertaneo,  and  which  ins  art 
been  touched  upon.  I  aBnds  tolkosnp^uoria 
ofthoceasorshipoftiwpreooaAOalanOa.  TMs 
generous  act  of  power  should,  I  tirink,  bo  ie*r* 
rodtoiayoor  Addrosa.  Tho  uolahlMmnf  of 
a  free  press  in  Asia  ia,  in  my  uttmatten,  the 
most  maguMlmous  nctof  the  Mavqneaaof  Has- 
tings'B  administration,  and  is 
come  most  home  to  tho  boaswi  of  high-i 
men.    (Hear,  hear.)  

Gentlemen,  you  wefl  know  what  tai^iftpuiius 
are  vested  in  a  Governor  General,  and  how  fcw 
men  there  are  who  have  strength  of  ssnl  te 
control  tiieir  passioas  under  so  vast  smd  lim|t 
ing  a  liberty.  We  are  told,  indeed,  Aaftprs^e 
rity  is  the  great  corrupter  of  tlie  Mmann  haavti 
and  history  confirms  tho  apothegm.  Wm  im^ 
stmctive  page,  however,  nay, 
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tp  this  dflgradiog  rale.  He  rarely  if  a  noble 
exoeplJoB  to  it,  wljo,  letomed  from  triamph,  in 
the  pride  Md  senlVi  of  power,  ^oee  away  with 
the  ecMorahip  of  the  proM,  aad  makee  that 
press  a  censor  on  his  own  gorenunent  (Oreat 
applaase.) 

i'ermft  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
natare  of  a  finee  press.  If,  as  we  are  told,  the 
understanding  be  the  noblest  &calty  of  the  sool, 
it  is  wise,  it  is  oar  duty,  to  caltivate  and  im- 
prore  it  This  oan  only  be  done  by  consnlting 
our  own  and  other  men's  thoughts.  Now,  sinee 
these  thoughts  are  chiefly  commnnicated  by 
means  of  langnage  or  writing,  the  nseftilest 
privilege  of  man  is  to  speak  and  to  write  freely. 
ITie  right  of  speech  is  a  great  law  of  nature, 
which  is  the  law  of  nations  when  applied  .to 
states,  and  no  human  law  should  contradict  it 
Like  speech,  the  press  too  is  but  another  means 
of  giving  currency  to  our  thoughts  j  and  like  it, 
analogously  reasoning,  is  the  common  rigbtof  all. 
**  God  gives  us  reason  and  fireedom  to  choose; 
why  then  should  human  governments  effect  a 
n«oar  contrary  to  his  divine  ordinances  ?" 

The  great  objection  made  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  is  its  licentiousness,  or  the  facility  af- 
forded  of  abusing  it  The  same  objection  may 
be  made  to  speech,  or  to  religion,  to  free-will, 
to  locomotion,  m  to  any  other  of  our  liberties. 
But  offencee  and  crimes  are  subject  to  the  sera- 
tiny  of  judges,  and  to  public  opinion,  which  Is 
the  eoaunon  law  of  society ;  and  every  breach 
of  duty  followed  by  a  suitable  punishment. 
There  are  who  contend,  tiiat  Ooreniment  is 
bronght  taito  disrepute  by  a  tnt  press.  Aye, 
bad  govmunent  is,  because  truth  pierces  H  to 
the  heart )  but  a  mild  and  just  government  fears 
not  even  slander.  (Applause.)  It  courts  trath, 
for  truth  is  strong,  and  generally  prevails  over 
CUsehood  in  a  free  encounter.  Nay,  I  hold, 
that  opinions  though  erroneous,  when  well  can- 
vassed and  digested,  tend  to  the  ultimate  ad- 
vaneement  of  trath.  Montesquieu  drives  the 
argument  furtho-.  **  In  a  free  nation,"  says  he, 
**  it  is  very  often  a  matter  <^  indifference,  whe- 
ther  individnals  reason  well  or  ill;  it  is  sufll- 
eient  that  they  do  reason ;  from  hence  springs 
that  liberty  wbioh  is  a  security  from  the  eflbcU 
of  these  reasonings.*' 

A  free  press  is  said  to  be  a  general  ealumnfa- 
tor.  No  eharaeter  then,  however  pore,  exalted, 
or  lesrsd,  ean  escape  its  slanders.  This  is  a 
heavy  ehargow  A  public  calumniator!  Is  it 
net  rather  a  publio  vindicator  ?  What  manly 
oharaoter  is  ti^ere  that  would  not  rather  ihce  an 
open  attack  than  have  his  eonduet  tainted  by 
insidioas  whispers  *  (Hear,  hear.)  Or  who  Is 
he  m>  low  minded,  and  of  so  dastardly  a  spirit, 
that  would  not  prefer  even  the  certainty  of 
being  calumniated)  to  the  bare  chance  of  ii\)ur- 
ing  his  country's  Uberties  ?-Khear,  hear>-a 
conntry  distinguished  and  exalted  above  the  fa- 
mous common- wealths  of  antiquity,  by  a  free 
press,  and  which  owed  her  knowledge  and  her 
power,  her  freedom,  civil  and  TeUgioQs,  nahUy 
to  th»t  aUipefverfU  aogine. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Stavely, 
Barrister  at  Law. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  speech 
of  my  learned  friend.  To  all  that  has  lUlen 
from  my  honouraltle  friend,  who  has  just  sat 
down,  I  give  my  tuU  assent ;  and  add  my  voice 
to  his,  in  commendation  of  that  freedcmi,  Oan 
which,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  blessing  cannot 
be  bestowed  upon  our  Eastern  empire.  And, 
Sir,  1  know  no  law,  no  reason,  no  policy,  why 
it  diould  not  be  enjoyed  to  its  Aillest  extent 
(Hear.)  I  say.  Sir,  1  know  no  law.  There  is 
none  upon  your  statute-book,  which  restrains  the 
liberty  of  the  Indian  press ;  I  speak  in  the  hear* 
ing  of  those  who  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wronir* 
I  know  no  regulation ;  sind  they  are  present  who 
can  set  me  ri^t,  if  I  am  in  errw.  That  (here 
is  no  reason  in  such  restraint,  my  honourable 
friend  who  has  preceded  me,  has  shown  yon 
Ailly ;  that  there  is  no  policy  in  it,  I  will  prove 
to  you  before  I  finish.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Of  what  nature  is  your  empire  here,  and  how 
is  it  maintained  ?  Ask  our  Legislators  of  both 
Houses,  who  have  made  you  laws  to  govern  it 
Ask  your  Directors ;  ask  the  public  meetings  of 
your  Proprietors ;  ask  your  statesmen  who  have 
written,  and  poured  forth  their  eloquence  in  its 
praise;  and  one  and  all,  in  the  same  words,  will 
answer  you,  **  Our  empire  in  the  East,  is  an 
onpire  of  opinion  :  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
an  empire  of  f<nrce."  (Hear,  hear.)  An  empire 
of  opinion,  and  that  opinion  not  free!  a  king- 
dom erected  upon  thought,  and  men  not  free  to 
think !  It  is  an  absurdity  in  language,  as  well 
as  fact,  which  needs  but  to  be  stated,  to  canry 
its  own  reAitation  with  it  If,  indeed,  yon  will 
admit,  that  your  reign  is  a  reign  of  force ;  that 
your  dominion  is  a  dominion  by  c<Hnpulsion ; 
I  can  have  no  hesitation  to  adroit  you  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  enslavement  of  the  mind  and  the 
restriction  of  thought:  but  if,  as  yon  desire, 
you  would  maintain  your  rule  upon  the  proofs 
of  your  superior  genius,  and  your  excdlenec 
above  all  other  nations,  and  over  all,  above 
thoee  yon  govern ;  if  you  desire  to  reign  within 
the  hearts  of  your  subjects,  and  govera  by  their 
affectl<ms,  you  must  free  their  thought  from  re- 
striction, toad  tile  expression  of  it  from  restraint 
For,  what  improves  intellect  but  the  eoUision 
of  mind?  and  what  leeonoUes  the  mind  to  its 
rulers,  but  the  ^toot  that  its  ralers  are  occupied 
for  its  good?  and  how  shall  this  be  known,  if 
the  great  avenues  d  knowledge  are  clceed  up? 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  who  are  the  people  over 
whom  yon  nde  ?  Ages  before  our  days  of  great- 
ness, they  were  rich  in  historians,  phikMophers, 
and  poets.  Coeval  with  the  days  of  a  scarcely 
more  refined  antiquity  in  Europe,  they  had  ad- 
vanced as  &r  as  they,  in  the  march  of  inteUect 
and  culture  of  mind.  It  is  true,  that  their  re- 
finements, their  strange  abstract  speculation, 
their  redundant  mythology,  obscured  their  soun- 
der and  more  profitable  learning:  bmt,  still  they 
were  a  people  as  &r,  if  not  ftrther  advanced  in 
science  and  the  arts  of  peace,  than  they  were  in 
theaeefwar.  (Hc«4 
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In  tboM  days  then  was  ho  rettmint  upon 
their  inquiries ;  ell  was  soon  before  them  from 
research  and  disquisition ;  and  they  had  no 
limit  but  that  of  the  powers  of  their  own  mind 
Their  Mohammedan  conquerors  came,aud  with 
them  tbe  persecutions  for  religion }  bat  except 
that  subject  of  religion,  ell  others  remained 
open  as  before;  and  to  Mohammedans  there  was 
BO  deference.  The  rights  of  the  Musselman 
aorereigns,  their  duties,  their  priyileges,  and 
their  power  orer  their  people,  are  discussed  as 
freely  and  as  fkirly  in  the  books  of  their  learned 
men,  as  the  rights  of  oars  are  in  our  ancient 
commentaries  upon  our  laws. 

Look  through  the  Institutes  of  Ttmonr  and 
Akbar,  and  is  there  one  trace  in  them,  one  ves- 
tige of  restraint  ?  Their  pages  teem  with  en- 
couragements to  learning,  with  incitement  of 
their  subjects,  to  enlarge  their  minds,  and  am- 
plify their  knowledge ;  while,  from  their  his- 
tories we  learn,  that  while- every  act  and 
speech  of  the  monarch  and  bis  princes  were 
recorded,  to  fmrm  a  history  of  his  reign ;  his 
foibles,  his  fdlies,  and  his  weaknesses,  were 
open  to  the  satire  of  the  poet  and  the  wit  of 
the  household  fool.  (Hear.)  Their  colleges 
were  crowded  with  men,  who  found  advantage 
in  the  devotion  of  themselves  to  learning*,  and 
in  their  schools  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
restmint,  which  does  not  at  this  hour  exist  in 
fall  force  in  our  own  land.    (Hear.) 

I  scruple  not  therefore  to  affirm,  that  the  re- 
gions over  which  we  rule,  down  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans  in  the  East,  enjoyed  a  free- 
dom as  extensive  as  any  part  of  Europe,  before 
the  invention  of  the  press ;  for  on  the  only 
means  of  circulating  knowledge  without  type, 
on  written  books,  there  was  no  restriction. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  art  of  printing  has  been  eulogised  as  the 
greatest  blessing  which  has  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  mankind ;  and  we  have  been  the  intro- 
ducers of  tilts  blessing  to  the  East.  But,  Sir, 
while  you  confrra  blessing  on  your  people,  is  it 
wisdom  to  clog  that  blessing  with  a  curse? 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  free  and  unfettered  press  Is 
indeed  a  blessing  to  mankind ;  but  a  fettered 
press,  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  monarch,  as 
my  honoorable  friend  has  told  us  truly,  may 
become  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  with 
which  the  hand  of  power  can  be  armed ;  one 
of  the  most  dreadfVil  engines  of  torture  with 
which  it  enn  rack,  the  mind.    (  Applause.) 

And  what  are  the  arguments  which  they 
would  oppose,  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  unwise ; 
**  that  our  power  would  be  endangered  ?*'  Sir, 
that  argument  was  used  against  throwing  open 
our  trade ;  but  hath  that  measure  at  all  weak- 
ened us  ?  Endangered  ?  and  by  whom  ?  Hut 
is  nothing  else  still  more  endangered  by  re- 
striction ?  Regicide  France  has  tried,  and  in 
her  Emperor  we  may  read  the  fate  of  such  con- 
trol. He  restrained  the  press,  and  interdicted 
it  from  all  political  discussion ;  he  suppressed 
all  trulh,  and  bid  it  lie  and  flatter  ;  daily,  at  his 
bidding,  it  vomited  forth  hia  sUnden  and  iaise 


hoods,  Bkeasurdeaa  *  amd  at  what  pries  did  he 
buy  the  privilege  to  do  all  this  ?  Tbe  i 
of  his  people  formed  no  portien  of  bis 
religion  formed  no  part  of  his  thn 
mentj  he  knew  that  the  pieaa,  temmed  np, 
must  burst  out  somewbcte ;  so  be  alMadoaed 
morality  to  profligates,  and  reUgioa  to  tbe  core 
of  atheism.    ( Hear,  hear,  bear.) 

And  are  we  prepared  to  poirbase  restriction 
atsnch  a  price  ?  It  is  not  so:  tiiat  I  have  been 
Uught  at  home.  The  morality  of  oar  fttbers 
was  as  carefrilly  fenced  roond  aa  thdr  freedom ; 
and  their  religion  was  dearer  to  tbem  than  both. 
And  it  la  our  serious  bnafaiesa  here,  in  a  foreign 
land,  to  maintain  our  country^  character  for 
the  one,  and  exhibit  the  purity  of  tbe  o&er,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  people  of  the  enift. 
(Applause.) 

**  And  to  whom  would  yon  throw  e^en  year 
press  ?*>  To  the  public  ^  FoA !  there  is  no 
public :»  latherenopnblicl!?  ^rboareyon 
that  hear  me?  Whose  are  the  ears  that  fistca 
thus?  Whose  are  the  «yes  that  are  Ugfatedap 
with  pleasure  ?  Whose  axe  the  bearta  that  beat 
in  unison  with  mine?— Is  there  bo  pnbiic? 
Who  hath  won  your  empire  ?  Who  bad  rmsed 
yonr  glory  ?  Who  hatii  estaUiabed  year  do- 
minion?  Who  hath  eteraalixed  yo«r  BSBie? 
(Hear,  hear,  and  great  applaoae.)  Soaa  of  five 
men,  descended  from  free  IbreAUbcrs,  bon  te  a 
free  land,  members  of  that  free  p«blic,by  whose 
voice  our  masters  are,  and  will,  and  bmM  be 
Judged }  from  whom  they  have  receiTed  their 
charters,  for  whose  good  Ibey  exist,  npoB 
whose  breath  they  Uve,  eo-proprieton  wHb 
tbem  of  all  they  are  and  have.  And  bow,  mA 
when,  and  where,  sad  wheraforc,  have  we  for- 
feited that  freedoaa,  and  those  rights  ?  It  en- 
not  be  our  coming  forth  to  serve  onr  eoontiyln 
a  fo^eign  land  that  hath  robbed  ms  «r  tbsss 
rights,  and  filched,  in  secret,  that  for  which  we 
prided  us  above  all  people  sf  tbe  earth.  Oh! 
Sir,  OUT  country  b  not  thus  ungratefai  BorbH 
human  to  her  sons.  (Great  applause.)  Istbeie 
no  public?  Who  hath  administered  yo«r  laws? 
Wbo  hath  dealt  Justice  forth  mmamK  >o  may 
millions  ?  Who  hath  collected  yonr  raveate? 
Who  hath  carried  on  your  coanaerce  ?  Who 
hath  consolidated  your  power,  and  pat  it  akmest 
beyond  the  reach  of  time  and  accident  ?  Who, 
but  the  brothers  of  those  men  whooe  arm  batt 
won  it  ?  Who,  but  the  sons  of  tbe  saaae  fon-- 
fothcrs  ?  Wlio,  but  the  meBd>efs  of  tbe  same 
British  public  ?  And  can  their  filliaf  these 
high  offices,  can  their  advanoeaMnt  to  dwse 
high  dignities,  deprive  their  minds  of  energy, 
and  their  spirits  of  integrity  ?  Becaase  titty 
are  thought  worthy  to  role,  where  prinees  bare 
ruled  before,  hare  they  but  that  privilege,  to 
which  all  slaves  are  free  ?  tbe  loss  of  which 
our  great  master,  human  nature,  has  Ascribed 
av  the  most  abject  state  to  which  hnattlialiaB 
can  descend-^the  power  at  will  to  utter  or 
witiihold  their  thought;!    (Applaaae.) 

Is  there  no  public  ?  Who,  when  faetioa  ran 
her  tilt  at  him,  and  doqncace  and  feaias,  day 
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after  day.ponred  forth  upon  him  Ae  aelwge  of 
thHr  indignatfon  at  his  itipposed  misrule; 
when  the  father  of  Indian  statesmen  stood 
before  Us  conntry  for  aeqnittal  or  condemna- 
tion j  what  cheered  his  mind  amid  his  trials, 
and  enabled  him  to  bear  tiieir  taunts  and  in- 
sulto  ?  What,  but  the  consciousness  that  he 
bad  done  his  duty ;  what,  but  the  consoling 
Toice  of  that  Indian  public  whose  existence 
ba«  been  denied?  (Hear.)  Sir,  there  is  a 
public,  that  hath  judged,  and  wiU  judge  j  that 
bath  condemned,  and  will  condemn  j  tiiat  hath 
honoured,  and  will  honour;  that  hath  been 
fewed,  and  will  be  feared;  and  none  bnt  he 
who  feare  it,  wiU  shrink  from  its  inrestigaUon. 
Yes,  Sir,  there  is  a  public ;  and  he  who  first 
eoined  the  phrase,  all  traitorous  as  it  is,  knew 
it  and  felt  it  to  his  inmost  cdTe,  and  mourned 
the  truth  of  that  which  he  had  dared  to  deny. 
(Great  applause.) 

If  you  will  hare  men  upright,  honest,  and 
■ingle  in  their  dealings ;  ftiU  of  those  qnalities 
which  bind  man  to  man  in  iViU  and  unreserred 
confidence ;  gire  them  this  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, and  let  the  public  be  the  judges  of  their 
acts.  He  whose  motire  Is  good,  whose  cha- 
racter  Is  single,  and  his  conduct  open,  needs  not 
fear  the  strictest  scrutiny ;  and  for  him  who 
ftars  this  free  discussion,  you  cannot  have  a 
surer  medicine  to  take  away  such  fears  in  fu- 
ture.   (Applause.) 

Before  I  proceed,  howerer,  let  me  entreat  that 
I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  or  imagined  to  do 
that  which  I  should  regret  exceeJingly  to  have 
iaputed  to  me  :  I  mean  not  to  give  oifence  to 
any,  nor  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  any  lirin^ 
indiTldual.  Secure  in  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  motires,  and  following  its  dictates,  in  what 
my  own  heart  teUs  me  is  right,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
bere  pubUcly  to  deUyer  these  opinions.  I  be- 
lieye  all  men  to  act  from  as  pure  motires  as 
myself,  in  aU  tUngs,  till  I  prore  the  contrary  : 
and,  beliering  that  their  conduct  springs  from 
their  opinions— mine  is  a  contest  of  mind  with 
mind»  of  opinion  with  opinion,  reason  against 
reawn ;  and,  let  the  contest  stand  but  thus, 
tripped  of  all  its  circumstances,  my  opinion 
against  his,  and  I  wfll  win  the  world  to  back 
me.    (Great  applause.) 

Entertaining  sneh  opinions  as  these,  you  will 
not,  Sir,  wonder  at  my  great  admiration  of  that 
man,  whose  administratioa  is  an  illastratlon  of 
all  this ;  and  who  has  giren  so  great  a  boon  to 
India  as  a  fr«e  and  unfettered  press. 

Extract  from  the  Address  of  the  British  Inha- 
bitants of  Madras  to  the  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings, read  by  Major  Blacker,  in  the  Govern- 
ment House  at  Calcutta,  on  the  S4th  of  July, 
1819. 

The  most  accomplished  statesmen,  while  they 
provide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
realm,  neglect  not  to  cherish  the  arts  of  peace. 
To  cultivate  the  province  of  the  human  mind, 
to  call  forth  its  latent  powers,  and  direct  Its 
•aergict  to  the  improYemeot  of  society  j  to  gire 
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a  character  and  colour  to  the  morals.  Intel- 
ligence, and  spirit  of  the  age  ;  has  justly  been 
considered  essential  to  the  welfkre  of  the  poli- 
tical system.  On  agriculture,  on  arts,  and  com- 
merce, liberal  knowledge  exerts  a  powerfril  and 
permanent  influence;  it  adds  to  the  resources 
of  a  people  whUe  it  increases  their  happiness, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  vital  Inte- 
n»t8  of  mankind.  Your  Lordship's  attention  to 
this  Important  branch  of  legislature  has  not 
escaped  our  notice;  and  the  numerous  insti- 
tutions formed  for  the  instruction  of  the  native 
population,  are  illustrious  monuments  of  British 
generosity,  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  your 
Lordship  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

While  contemplating  this  important  subject. 
It  must  have  occurred,  that  to  the  attainment 
of  truth,  freedom  of  inquiry  was  essentially 
necessary;  that  public  opinion  was  the  strong- 
est support  of  just  government ;  and  that  liberty 
of  discussion  served  but  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  executive.  Such  freedom  of  disenssion 
was  the  gift  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind ; 
an  invaluable  and  unequivocal  expression  of 
those  sentiments,  evinced  by  the  whole  tenour 
of  your  Lordship*s  administration. 

Extract  fit)m  the  Speech  of  Lord  HMthitt, 
in  Reply  to  this  Address. 

Yon  have  observed  my  exertions  to  difiVise 
instruction  through  the.  e^rtensive  region  with 
which  wo  had  become  thus  suddenly  Intimate 
I  cannot  take  credit  for  more  than  the  havini^ 
followed  the  impulse  communicated  by  every 
British  voice  around  me.  Yes  I  we  all  simi- 
larly confessed  the  sacred  obligation  towards  a 
bounteous  Providence,  of  striving  to  impart  to 
the  immense  population  under  our  protection 
that  improvement  of  InteUect  which  we  felt  to 
be  our  own  most  valuable  and  dignified  pot- 
session. 

One  topic  remains.  My  removal  of  restric 
tions  from  the  press  has  been  mentioned  in  lau- 
datory language.  I  might  easily  have  adopted 
that  procedure  without  any  length  of  cautious 
consideration,  l*om  my  habit  of  regarding  the 
freedom  of  publication  as  a  natural  right  of  my 
fellow-subjects,  to  be  narrowed  only  by  special 
and  urgent  cause  assigned.  The  seeing  no 
direct  necessity  for  those  invidious  shackles, 
might  have  sufficed  to  make  me  break  ihem. 
I  know  myself,  however,  to  have  b«en  guided 
in  the  step  by  a  positive  and  well-weighed  po'- 
llcy.  If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthy,  jc 
must  be  wise  to  render  tiiem  intelligible 
throughout  an  empire,  our  bold  on  which  Is 
Opinion. 

Further,  it  is  salutary  for  supreme  authority, 
even  when  its  intentions  are  most  pure,  to  \o<fk 
to  the  control  of  public  scrutiny.  While  con- 
scious of  rectitude,  that  authority  can  lose  no- 
thing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure  to  general 
comment:  on  the  contrary,  it  acquires  incal- 
culable addition  of  force. 

That  government  which  has  nothing  to  dis- 
guise, wielda  the  most  powerfiil  instrnment 
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that  Mn  appertain  to  loverdgn  rale.  It  earriet 
with  it  the  UBited  reliance  and  effort  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  governed.  And  let  the 
trinmpb  of  onr  beloTed  coantry»  in  its  awfnl 
MDtect  with  tyrant-ridden  France,  speak  the 
lalne  of  a  spirit  to  be  found  only  in  men  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  and  express  their  honest  sen- 
timeatk  

T\ese  speeches  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
inhabitantsat  Madras,  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  their  address,  and  the  reply  of  his  Lordship 
to  the  same,  coDTinced  all  who  heard  or  read 
theoH  and  who  beliered  in  their  dncerity,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  Indian  press  was  foil  and 
complete,  that  all  restrictiana  but  those  of  the 
law  were  remoyed*  and  that  the  f^edom  of 
disooBsion  was  now  established  on  the  firmest 
basis  that  the  warmest  (^ei^ds  of  liberty  tonld 
Retire. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  In  the  Calenttn 
Journal  «f  all  the  proceedings  arising  out  of  the 
Madraa  Meeting,  which  were  not  permitted  to 
be  published  by  the  Censor  of  the  Press  at 
Madraei  certain  intenmptions  were  occasioned 
to  the  passiMse  of  that  paper  through  the  Madras 
territoriee,  which  are  subsequently  detailed  at 
length,  and  in  consequence  of  such  inter- 
rupticM  the  Mlewing  notice  was  issued  to  the 
eubsoriberasader  that  PreddeBey. 

Modee  tb  Madras  Subscribers,  published  In  the 
OaknUa  Journal  of  Friday,  Jan.  11, 1680. 

Our  Madras  friends  are  already  awaie  of  Ae 
measures  which  huve  been  taken  to  impede  the 
otronlatton  of  thia  Journal  thioufh  their  Pre- 
aldeiicy,aad  will  haw  already  fMmed»no  deubt, 
«  oocreot  opinien  ae  tw  tibo  motiTei  ia  wUak 
these  measuree  originated. 

▲i^hovfTer,  we  find  onr  deeire  to  exlend  Its 
circulatjka  through  their  terrttoriea  rise  in  pr»< 
porU(m  to  the  weight  and  authority  that  hat 
been  Cftpoaed  to  it,  we  hare  determined  to 
make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  sufiW  oar 
friends  in  that  qjuarter  to  be  deprived  of  an  op* 
portonity  of  seeing,  now  and  then,  discussieas 
<m  topiea  which  tbegr  are  Bot  likely  te  find 
touched  en  in  other  Indian  printsw 

The  Joninal  will,|  therefore^  be  enpplied  as 
usual  at  twenty  rupees  per  month,  at  thoee 
ataticM  which  it  may  reach  without  baring  t9 
paa%!lhre«^  tiM  hands  of  a  poetm»iter,  who 
9My  levy  a  tax  on  it  by  order  of  the  Madias 
Qover»ms«t»  and  sueh  as  pass  throngh  Gai^am 
en  their  waf»  where  the  additional  impoat  of 
Madiaa  peetage  must  be  paid,  will  be  supplied 
at  t«a  rupees  per  month,  the  price  at  which  it 
is  deliTered  to  subscribers  in  Calcutta,  by  which 
9ie«ia  we  ahall  nfier  an  actual  loss  of  so  much 
of  the  posU^  as  is  paid  by  na  for  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  paper  as  fi&r  asGa^jam,  and  he  pay- 
ing aheut  fifteen  rupees  per  month  for  what  we 
shaU  receive  back  teo^wnaking  the  overplus  a 
pcemium  to  the  subscribers  for  their  patronage 
of  tne  discussion,  which  we  hope  to  see  made 
subservient  to  tiio  great  end  of  puhUo  good,  for 
wh^b,  e^sof  It  wui  frwjt^  to  OS. 


The  BMasnres  of  the  Madras  Government  in 
refusing  to  let  tiie  paper  pass  free  beyond  Gen- 
jam,  though  marked  <*  Full  Paid*'  at  the  post- 
office  here,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
poet-paid  letters,  which  go  free  to  their  desti- 
nation without  any  impediment,  have  already 
occarioned  us  a  considerable  loss,  in  rounding 
the  postage  exacted  fhwi  our  subscribers  in 
that  Presidency,  which  had  been  already  ac- 
knowledged to  be  <<  Full  Paid**  here,  though 
this  mc— ure  has  brought  us  an  increase  of 
numbers  firom  that  quarts.  The  sacriflde  we 
now  propose  will  be,  it  is  true,  an  addition  to 
such  pecuniary  loss ;  but  it  will  jit  least  be  a 
voluntary  one}  and  we  trust  that  the  disse- 
mination of  sound  j^ciples  in  politics,  and 
free  inquiry  on  all  topics  of  great  public  inte- 
rest, wiil  meet  no  check  by  this  means ;  but 
that  the  triumph  of  liberality  over  its  opposite 
quality  will  be  tall  and  complete,  whatever  ob- 
stacles may  be  opposed  to  it,  or  in  whatever 
quarter  such  oi^oaition  may  originate. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  this  Notice,  the 
following  Letter  was  received  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government  :— 

To  Mr.  BUCKINGHAM,  SditoTof  the 

Calcutta  JoornaL 

Sir,  Ottural  Depwriwuni, 

l.^The  tenour  of  certain  observatiens  oon- 
tained  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  yesterday's 
date,  under  the  bead  of  a  Notice  «  To  Sub- 
scribers under  the  Madras  Presideney,**  has 
appeared  to  his  ExeeUeney  the  Most  Noble  the 
Governor  General  in  CouncU  to  be  so  highly 
improper  as  to  call  lor  immodiate  notice  firam 
this  Government 

9«— The  observations  aUuded  to  are  clearly 
intended  to  convey  the  impressicB  that  the 
Government  of  Fort  St  Geoge  had  taken  mea- 
sures to  impede  the  circulation  of  the  Caloutta 
Journal,  which  measpres  were  u%|ast  in  them- 
selves, and  originated  in  Improper  motives. 

3^~The  measurss  of  tho  Bfadms  Government 
to  which  yon  aUnde,  appear  to  be  theee  idepted 
tor  the  purpose  of  levyhig  the  usual  poetise  to 
which  the  Calcutta  ieumal,  as  well  as  other 
newspapers,  are  suli^leelBd  within  the  territories 
immediately  subordinatB  to  that  PreaidoDey. 

4.— Under  the  ansngemont  sanetlcoed  by 
Government  on  the  STth  of  August  last,  the 
Calcutta  Journal  was  allowed  to  ohrrulate  to 
all  jtations  to  which  tibe  Post-oflkeltegnlntiens 
of  this  PTBriJMiy  extended,  tt—  of  nominal 
postage,  and  you  were  distinctly  apinised  by 
Ifr.  Secretary  Lushington*8  Letter  of  the  fiuth 
of  November,  that  tiie  engagements  into  which 
you  had  entered  witii  tiie  Poet-olBce  at  this 
Presidency,  did  not  apply  beyond  the  limits  in 
qAerti<m ;  and  that  this  Government  conM  not 
interfere  with  respect  to  any  charges  co  the 
fransmission  of  your  papers    beyond  those 


dw— Your  remarks  en  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  of  Fert  St  Ctooige  are  obvionsly 
in  Tiol4«|tttsf  tho  spiiil  oCti^QW  nlos  tnvUdi 
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yon  partleiitar  attMitlM,  «s  the  E4ltor  of  the 
Calcotte  Jonnia],  ba«  been  before  called ;  and 
the  nnfonnded  fnsinnationt  conveyed  In  those 
remarks  ipneatly  aggTavate  the  impropriety  of 
yoar  condvot  on  this  occasion. 

6.— The  Governor  General  in  Conncil  has 
perceived  with  regret  the  little  impressioo 
made  on  yon  by  the  indnlgenee  yen  hare  al- 
ready experieneeds  and  I  am  directed  to 
warn  yon  of  the  eertain  eonseqnence  of  yonr 
again  inenrring  the  displeasure  of  Goremment 
In  the  present  Instanee,  his  Lordship  in  Conncil 
eontenU  himself  with  reqniring,  that  a  distinct 
acknowledgment  of  the  impropriety  of  yont 
condnct,  and  a  taU  and  sufficient  apol<^  to 
the  Goremment  of  Fort  8t  Geoi^ge,  for  the  in- 
jnrions  insinuations  inserted  in  yonr  paper  of 
yesterday,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  that 
Goremment,  be  published  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal. 

7.— .Yon  are  farther  required  to  transmit  ti)« 
draft  of  such  acknowledgment  and  apology  io 
the  Chief  Secretary's  QJBce,  witirtn  the  period 
of  three  days  from  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

8. — If  it  should  be  considered  snfflciently  sa> 
tisfoetory,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  for  pub- 
Ueation}  but  If  not,  such  fVirtiier  commu- 
nication will  be  made  to  yon  on  the  subject  aa 
the  <3oTemor  General  in  Council  may  be  pleased 
to  diveet  I  am,  &o. 

W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Chief  Sec.  to  Got. 
CouneU  Chmmber,  Jan.  IS,  1820. 

The  reply  to  this  Letter  necessarily  ocotipied 
sometime }  but  on  the  18th  of  January  the  fol- 
lowing Letter  was  delivered  in  — 

To  W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Esq.  Chief  Secretary  to 
Govemment 
Sir, 

1.— I  halve  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  ISth  instant,  com- 
municating to  me  the  displeasure  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Most  Noble  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  at  the  tenour  of  certain  observations 
contahied  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  pre- 
eeding  day,  under  the  head  of  a  Notice  to  Sub- 
seriben  under  the  Madras  Presidency;  and 
commanding  roe  to  transmit  to  your  office 
witiiin  the  period  of  three  days  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  order,  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
of  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct,  and  a  fun 
and  sufficient  apology  to  tiie  Goremment  of 
Fort  St  George,  for  the  Injurious  insinuations 
contained  in  that  Notice,  in  order  to  its  being 
Mbsequently  published  in  the  Calcutta  Journal. 

9.— In  reply  to  this  communication,  I  beg  first 
to  express  to  you  my  sincere  and  deep  regret, 
that  any  act  of  mine  should  appear  to  his  Ex- 
cellency so  highly  improper  as  to  call  for  Imme- 
diate notice  from  this  Government,  and  still 
more  so  that  such  an  act  should  have  arisen 
fhnn  the  exereiseof  my  labours  as  director  of  a 
public  press,  inasmuch  as  I  can  safely  and  so- 
lemnly aver  that  no  man  can  feel  more  grateful 
to  his  Excellency  for  the  indulgent  liberality 
which  be  hat  always  Aown  to  the  exercise  of 


HWie  privileges  given  to  ib  fly  iHtf  MAovU  of 
the  restrictions  which  fbfnerly  bWnd  it,  than 
myself;  and  that  no  man  would  feel  more 
sorrow  at  any  nndue  infHagement  on  that  libe- 
rality, or  any  real  abuse  of  the  powers  fh«« 
▼ested  hi  the  editors  of  pubUo  joornals,  than  1 
•hould  da 

3.— I  have  too  firm  a  reliance  on  bis  Lord . 
shlp»i  impartiality,  and  too  great  a  eofifldence 
In  his  justice,  not  to  hope,  howfrrer,  that  he  will 
condeooend  to  hear  what  I  have  to  offer  In  ex- 
planation of  ray  conduct,  however  tedlons  the 
detail  into  which  It  may  lead  me,  and  I  sban 
nwait  the  Issue  of  his  Exeellenoy^  deeMeii 
thereon  with  that  obedlenoe  to  Us  a«th«rlty, 
which  all  men  ought  cheerftUly  to  pay  f^  « 
power  so  equitably  exereised. 

4.— On  thh  18th  of  June  last  I  had  Aehoaonf 
to  receive  from  you  a  letter  of  tlM  same  dat«» 
eommunieating  to  me  the  seotlmetttsef  tlio  Go* 
Teraor  General  In  Connelly  en  certain  panigrapbi 
published  In  th«  Calentta  Jounal  of  tiM  SMh 
May,  1819,  respeetlng  the  reported  eeMtntane* 
of  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  GovenuBent  of  Madine. 
These  paragQiphs  were  stated  to  b«  not  only 
highly  objectioBable  te  themselves,  bat  also  ta 
Tiotation  of  the  obvKras  8|riritof  flie  Instruotfena 
Communicated  to  the  editon  of  nowspnpefs  te 
August,  1818,  when  the  censorship  of  the  pnm 
was  aboUsfaed.  Yonrletterof  this  date  Amhef 
went  to  say,  that  any  repetition  of  a  similar 
offence,  in  viotaHon  of  these  Instmotions  off 
August,  1818,  would  etfbjeot  me  t»  be  pt*. 
eeeded  against  according  to  law. 

6.— In  my  reply  to  this  letter,  I  ezpnased  my 
regret  at  having  incurred  the  displee«nre  of  hit 
Excellency  tiie  Governor  General,  by  the  vio- 
lation of  the  existing  regulations,  and  pramiseA 
to  make  them  In  fVitnre  the  guide  of  my  een- 
duet,  in  the  directiott  of  the  newspaper  nndev 
my  charge.  As  this  profession  vms  made  la 
shicerity  of  heart,  so  was  It  rigidly  and  fUtli* 
fully  adhered  to  as  long  as  I  conceived  thosn 
regulations  to  be  in  foroe,  although  I  saw  aniuacl 
me  every  day  a  constant  violation  of  tiiose  very 
kistmctions  in  the  Ckoetto  ef  fte  Government 
Itself,  in  which  were  repiAHshed  from  tho  Eng. 
Ush  papers-^I.  «  Animadversions  en  tho  cofr^ 
duct  of  the  Cemrt  of  Dftectors  mi  ethee  pfubflv 
authorities  in  Engtand,  connected  with  the  Bo^ 
verament  of  India  ;"».<*  Disenssione  on  th* 
religious  opinions  and  observsaiees  of  the  nn^ 
tives  of  India,  originating  In  fills  eoinatry,  a» 
wdl  as  reports  of  tiie  measures  taken  In  Eiqp* 
hmd  for  the  dSaseminafion  of  Ghrlstiaatty 
among  the  subjects  of  our  Indian  ettplrei^  aad 
3.  *•  Personal  remarks  on  indivldnals^  not  oi^ 
tending  to,  but  actually  exciting  great  disscBsioB 
in  society^  which  Include  all  the  points  es« 
pressly  prohibited  by  the  Instmctlons  of  Am* 
gust,  1818,  and  which  were  repeated  week 
aftor  week  without  faitenruptlon,  and  vrlthoot  * 
notice  from  the  superior  authorities. 

e.— On  the  S4th  of  July,  1819,  the  Goveittor 
General  received  in  pubHc  audienee  an  nddrean 
from  the  iaiammt  ef  MaAMe,  i» 
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among  other  aeto  of  Wi  benign  goTefnmont, 
tfaoM  inhabitants  oongratalated  bis  Lordship  on 
tha  wisdom  of  his  poUcy,  which  had  bcoi 
founded  on  the  maxim*,  **  that  to  the  attain- 
ment of  truth,  freedom  of  inquiry  was  essen- 
tially necassary;  that  public  opinion  wks  the 
strongest  support  of  just  goremment ;  and  that 
liberty  of  discussion  served  but  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  executiTC.'*  They  added  (ad, 
Terting  to  his  Lordship's  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions firom  the  Indian  press)  that  "  such  free- 
dom of  discussion  was  the  gift  of  a  liberal- and 
enlightened  mindj  and  an  iuTaluable  and 
tmeqniTOcal  expression  of  those  sentiments 
evinced  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  Lordship's 
administration." 

7.— In  the  reply  of  the  Governor  General  to 
tiiU  address,  hU  Excellency  avowed  to  tiie 
world  the  motives  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 
tnatedin  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  from 
tiie  press.  1st.  From  his  habit  of  regarding 
freedom  of  publication  as  a  natural  right  of  hU 
Mlow-subjects,  to  be  narrowed  only  by  special 
and  urgent  cause  assigned  j  2d.  From  seeing  no 
direct  necessity  for  those  invidious  shacUes, 
which  be  bad  been  induced  to  breali ;  and,  3d. 
From  a  positive  and  well-weighed  policy, 
which  had  Uugbt  him  tiiat  if  our  motives  of 
action  are  worthy,  it  must  be  wise  to  render 
tiiem  inteUlgible  tiiroughout  an  empire,  our 
bold  on  which  is  opinion.  «  Furtiier,"  his 
Lordship  added,  «  it  is  salutary  for  supreme 
autiiority,  even  when  its  intentions  are  most 
nore  to  loolt  to  the  control  of  pubUc  scrutiny. 
While  conscious  of  rectitude,  tiiat  autiiority  can 
lose  notiiing  of  strengtii  by  iU  exposure  to  pub- 
Uc comment:  on  tiie  contrary,  it  acquires  in- 
calculable addition  of  force." 

g...As  this  was  an  act  emanating  from  the 
liigbest  autiiority  of  the  land,  and  was  given  to 
the  world  as  an  open  and  solemn  avowal  of  the 
motived  by  which  his  Lordship  was  actuated 
in  bis  reUMnral  of  tiie  restrictions  from  the 
Indian  press;  as  it  publicly  approved  of  tiie 
exercise  of  scrutiny  and  comment  on  tiie  con- 
duct of  Indian  adminUtration,  and  avowed 
that  such  eomment  could  only  tend  to  strengthen 
and  add  force  to  a  government,  the  motives  of 
whose  actions  were  pure }  it  appeared  to  me 
tiiat  to  witiibold  such  comment  was  either  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  those  actions  which  ema- 
nated from  tiie  supreme  autiiority,  or  tacitiy  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  tiie  sentiments  thus 
openly  and  solemnly  pronounced. 

9,— I  conceived  accordingly  that  the  regu- 
lations or  restrictions  of  August,  1818,  were  as 
fijnnalty  and  effectually  abrogated  by  this  step, 
as  one  law  becomes  repealed  by  the  creation  of 
anotiier,  whose  provisions  and  enactions  are  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  former.  I  con- 
ceived, as  his  Excellency  bad  received  tiie  con- 
gratulations of  the  inhabitants  of  Madras,  on  his 
removal  of  the  restrictions  which  bound  the  In- 
dian press,  and  explained  to  them  the  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  make  that  press  free, 
timi  Buob  rt^tioDs  fmt  nctnally  ramored, 


and  that  the  press  wa  really  free.  My  reason 
taught  me  that  the  validity  of  a  rule  prohibiting 
the  expression  of  any  opinions  on  the  acts  of 
Government,  and  a  solemn  approval  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  public  scrutin;  and  comment  on  sucb 
actions,  were  incompatible  with  each  otiier, 
and  could  notl^multaneously  exist ;  and  while 
I  regarded  the  authority  which  bad  pr<mounc.ed 
such  scrutiny  useful  and  salutary,  as  the  high- 
est from  which  any  act  could  emanate ;  while  I 
valued  and  revered  the  character  of  the  illus- 
trious individual  who  had  pronounced  it,  for 
sincerity  and  integrity  j  and  while  I  enter- 
tained tiie  belief  that  a  recent  act  or  law,  dif- 
fering in  spirit  fi^mi  an  older  one,  necessarily 
abrogated  it,  I  could  not  regard  the  Instructioos 
of  August,  1818,  as  any  longer  bmdiag  or  in 
force. 

10.~I  accordingly  published  the  remarks  of 
others,  and  also  frequently  added  my  own,  on  the 
measures  of  Government  in  all  its  departments, 
civil,  military,  and  marine ;  the  result  of  wbicb 
was  to  extend  the  admiration  of  its  policy  to 
every  comer  of  the  British  empire  in  India : 
and  never  was  the  maxim,  which  the  Governor 
General  had  pronounced,  of  **  a  government 
which  had  nothing  to  disguise,  wielding  the 
most  powerful  instrument  that  can  appertain 
to  sovereign  rule,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
united  reliance  and  effort  of  the  whole  mass  d 
the  governed,*'  more  folly  evinced  than  in  the 
general  sense  and  feeling  of  the  community  of 
India  on  those  parts  of  his  Lordship's  adminis- 
tration, thus  made  the  subject  of  that  public 
scrutiny  which  he  had  so  magnanimously  in- 
vited. 

11^— Every  thing  tended  to  confirm  me  in  my 
opinion  that  I  had  rightly  interpreted  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  the  Governor  General  on  this 
important  subject,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  my  breaking  the  letter  of  these  regu- 
lations, which  I  cimc^ved  to  have  no  longer  an 
existence.  I  contended  openly  and  honestly 
that  the  press  wa»  free,  and  when  the  restric- 
tions of  August,  1818,  were  pointed  out  by  the 
editors  of  some  other  papers  of  the  Presidency, 
I  opposed  to  them  the  more  recent  and  equally 
high  authority  of  the  manifesto  of  July,  181% 
I  gave  publicity  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  of  the  settiement,  that  the  restrictions 
were  illegal ;  I  repeated  the  sentiments  of 
Englishmen  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Interior 
of  India,  and  the  sentiments  tA  public  writers 
in  England,  that  Lord  Hastings  had,  by  his 
emancipation  of  the  press,  conferred  a  boon  on 
his  fellow-subjects  here,  which  surpassed  in 
value  all  that  had  before  been  granted  to  them 
by  any  ruler  in  whose  hands  their  destinies  had 
hitherto  been  placed  :  and  as  all  this  stood  un- 
contradicted, I  conceived  for  myself,  in  common 
apparentiy  with  Mr.  Fergusson  and  many  others, 
that  the  press  of  India  was  subject  only  to  thosa 
laws  which  regulate  it  in  England,  and  that  it 
was  amenable  only  to  the  local  authority,  inas- 
much as  that  was  tb«  axecativa  of  the  British 
lawf  in  India. 
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1^.— In  tbe  exercise  of  this  freedom,  I  ven- 
tared  to  call  id  question  the  policy  and  tbe 
liberality  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  in  some  of 
its  former)  and  still  more  of  its  recent  acts,  as 
applied  to  tbe  immediate  administration  of 
Lord  Hastings  himself.  I  hesitated  not  to  speak 
as  Englishmen  wonld  do  at  home,  on  all  tbe 
passing  events  of  the  times,  fh>m  whatever 
source  they  emanated,  with  that  freedom  which 
had  only  truth  for  its  limits,  and  the  honest  in- 
tention of  public  good  for  its  end.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Bombay  Government,  or  of  its  pub- 
lic officers,  on  occasion  of  its  first  expedition  to 
the  Persian  Oulf ;  the  defects  of  the  equipment 
of  its  second  and  now  pending  armament ;  the 
publication  of  the  entire  report  of  the  meeting 
at  Madras,  convened  to  consider  of  the  address 
to  Lord  Hastings,  which  was  not  suflered  to  be 
published  at  that  Presidency,  but  which  was 
reprinted  afterwards  by  the  Oovemment  Gazette 
here ;  and.  In  short,  topics  that  would  be  too 
numerous  and  too  tedious  forme  to  detul  here, 
but  which  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  all 
persons  by  whom  the  Calcutta  Journal  has 
been  read,  were  all  touched  on  with  freedom  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  me,  while  these  con- 
stantly passed  unnoticed  by  the  Government, 
not  to  be  confirmed  in  my  opinion  and  belief, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  Governor  General,  as 
expressed  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Madras,  were  not  merely  abstract 
doctrines  or  general  truths,  pronounced  without 
a  specific  object,  but  were  the  principles  by 
which  his  Lordship's  ccmdoct  was  actuated, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  he  founded  a  system 
of  liberty  of  discussion  and  Areedom  of  pub- 
lication, which  he  originally  intended  to  be 
reduced  to  practice,  and  of  which  he  had  con- 
sequently permitted  the  free  exercise  as  con- 
sonant with  these  soitiments,  and  as  meeting 
his  avowed  approbation. 

13.— I  regret,  however,  to  learn,  by  the  tenour 
of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  that  I  have 
mistaken  the  extent  of  the  indulgence  and  free- 
dom which  his  Excellency  meant  to  allow  to 
the  Indian  press.  I  did  conceive,  when  the 
Governor  General  pronounced  **  that  tiie  tri- 
umph of  our  beloved  country  over  tyrant-ridden 
France  spoke  the  force  and  value  of  tiiat  spirit, 
to  be  found  only  in  men  accustomed  to  indulge  . 
and  express  tiieir  honest  sentiments,"  that  his 
Lordship  had  extended  to  us  the  privilege  of 
the  same  honest  expressicm  of  our  sentiments 
in  India.  If,  however,  I  have  been  in  error  in 
drawing  this  inference,  my  regret  is  consi- 
derably  heightened  by  the  recollection  that  I 
have  contributed  so  zealously,  and  so  immi- 
nently to  tbe  risk  of  my  fortune,  health,  and 
reputation,  as  I  have  done,  to  lead  others  into 
the  error  into  which  I  have  myself  fallen. 

14.~FrGm  your  letter  of  the  ISth  instant,  I 
must  conceive  the  foil  existence  of  those  re- 
strictions of  1818,  which  I  badVelieved  to  have 
been  abrogated,  as  that  letter  makes  it  the  basis 
of  my  offence,  that  my  **  remarks  on  the  Go- 
Temment  of  Fort  St  George  are  obrioosly  in 
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violation  of  the  spirit  of  those  rules  to  which 
my  particular  attention  had  before  been  call- 
ed.'*  And  because  of  this  violation  of  a  law, 
which  I  bad  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
annulled,  you  peremptorily  command  me  within 
the  short  space  of  three  days,  to  mako  a  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  of  the  impropriety  of  my 
conduct,  by  retracting  opinions  that  I  honestly 
conceived  and  honestly  expressed ;  to  make  a 
foil  and  suflScient  apol<^  to  the  Government  of 
Fort  St  Geotge,  for  the  injurious  insinuations 
expressed  by  me  agaiiut  its  conduct,  without 
my  being  convinced  of  the  injustice  or  fhlse- 
hood  of  such  opinions,  and  without  my  enter- 
taining a  sense  of  having  acted  wrong ;  and 
further,  to  have  this  couched  in  terms  that  shall 
express  what  you  may  approve,  rather  than 
what  my  own  heart  and  conscience  would  dic- 
tate, by  commanding  me  to  transmit  to  your 
office  within  three  days  a  draft  of  such  retrac- 
tion and  apoloi^  for  your  revital  and  approTal, 
previous  to  its  publication,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
all  the  protection  of  this  (Sovemment,  and 
being  proceeded  against  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  deemed  fit. 

16.— It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  express  to  yoir. 
Sir,  how  I  feel  humbled  by  such  a  demand,  in 
the  rank  which  I  deemed  myself  to  have  held 
among  my  fellow^oitizens  in  India,  as  owing  to 
the  Government  of  this  portion  of  the  British 
empire  the  warm  and  loyal  attachment  of  an 
Englishman,  but  as  being  also  protected,  in  my 
rights  and  property,  in  return  for  that  alle* 
glance,  by  tbe  permanent  Justice  and  equity  of 
the  British  laws,  to  which  alone  I  conceived 
myself  responsible  for  crime,  and  at  whose  tri« 
buna]  I  should  bow  to  the  decision  of  ray 
Judges,  with  that  feeling  which  ought  to  cha« 
racterize  a  subject  of  a  free,  but  Just  and  equit. 
able  government  This,  however,  Is  not  a  topic 
for  me  to  indulge  In  ;  and  when  I  proceed  to 
an  explanation  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the* 
remarlu  published  In  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
which  have  occasioned  your  present  deinand  at 
a  retraction  and  apology,  I  have  only  to  beg 
that  yon  will  entreat  the  patient  attention  of  his 
Lordship  in  Council  to  what  I  have  to  oflTer  on 
that  head.  I  regret  the  length  of  the  detail 
into  which  It  may  lead  me,  but  when  the  ends 
of  Justice  are  to  be  promoted,  I  confidently 
rely  on  his  Lordship's  indulgence  and  impar- 
tiality for  a  hearing. 

16.— On  the  97th  of  August,  1819,  his  Lord- 
ship  in  Council  was  pleased  to  sanction  an 
arrangement  for  my  payment  into  the  Post- 
ofllce  of  this  Presidency  a  monthly  sum,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  Calcutta  Journal 
was  to  be  guaranteed  to  pass  free  to  all  the 
stations  to  which  the  Post-office  regulations  of 
this  Presidency  extended }  the  amount  of  which 
^m  was  to  be  computed  according  to  the 
actual  postage  due  on  the  Numbers  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal  that  had  been  despatched  from 
the  Ckmend  Post-office  here  within  the  same 
month,  namely,  August,  1819.  Mr.  Hall,  the 
lat»  Pottmaster  General,  was  instructed  to 
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carry  this  trrangcmetit  into  •fleet;  and  In  the 
first  interriew  which  I  h4d  with  him  <m  this 
subject,  he  himself  gave  me  the  option  of  two 
modes  of  forming  the  computation  of  the 
monthly  sum  to  be  paid.  One  of  these  was  to 
hare  the  postage  calculated  fVom  Calcutta  to 
certain  limits,  where  the  Post-ofBces  of  tiie 
other  Presidoicies  commenced,  and  to  hare  the 
papers  marked  "  Paid^  to  those  limits  only, 
leaviiig  the  postage  beyond  them  to  be  paid  by 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed :  the 
other  mode  was  to  hare  the  computation  made 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  postage 
due  on  the  papers  from  Calcutta  to  their  sepa- 
rate ultimate  destinations,  and,  on  payment  of 
this  sum  to  bare  them  stomped  <*  Full  Post 
Paid,"  which  would  ensure  their  free  passage^ 
without  farther  impost,  all  the  way. 

17.— As  the  great  object  that  I  wished  to  ac- 
eomplish  was  an  equalization  of  price,  and  a 
uniformity  of  system  for  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal  all  orer  India,  I  preferred  the  latter 
node,  though  to  me  by  for  the  most  expensive. 
I  distinctly  asked,  however,  whether  the  Post- 
oflke  r^^lations  of  tiiis  Prendency,  which  was 
marked  in  the  contract  as  the  limit  of  my  pri- 
vilege, did  extend  to  the  receiving  postage  for 
letters  to  any  part  of  India,  and  guaranteeing 
them  free  and  without  charge  to  wherever  they 
might  be  addressed ;  and  Mr.  Hall  satisfied  me 
that  they  did,  by  showing  me  the  Peet-eflkt 
register*!  Ia  which  letters  and  papers  were  en- 
tered for  places  under  the  respective  Oovem* 
mente  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ceyloe,  the 
postage  of  which  being  paid  here,  guaranteed 
their  free  passage  all  the  way  to  whatever 
places  they  might  be  addressed}  and  these 
sane  registers  proved  also  that  a  reciprocity  of 
system  existed  under  those  Oovemmente  with 
regard  to  the  transmission  of  letters  to  places 
under  this  Presidency,  as  every  dawk  brought 
letters  from  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Bombi^,  the 
postage  of  which  was  paid  at  those  respective 
places,  and  they  reached  the  Post-office  here, 
narked  «  Post  Paid,**  without  having  borne 
any  additional  impost  at  any  intermediate  sta- 
tion, or  without  being  subject  to  any  additional 
charge  on  Aeir  delivery  here.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  to  us  botii,  that  as  for  as  receipt  of 
postage  on  the  papers,  and  their  free  trans- 
mission to  their  ultimate  addresses  was  con- 
eemed,  the  Post-office  regulations  of  this  Pre- 
sidency extended  all  over  the  British  Possessions 
in  India,  either  by  law,  or  by  custom  and  mutual 
oonvenienoe :  this,  at  least,  was  die  practice, 
and  it  seemed  so  clear,  at  least  to  the  Postmaster 
General  and  to  myself,  that  we  did  not  deem  a 
refereoee  to  the  OovemmeBt  necessary)  but  fixed 
the  computation  of  the  monthly  son  on  this 
prineiple,  and  executed  the  bond  for  the  amount 
«onjoiatly  in  this  belief  and  impress!^. 

18..-The  f^U  postage  on  the  papers  was  then 
actually  paid  by  ne,  in  this  eontract,  and  they 
were  narked,  as  all  letters  and  pnpen  so  paid 
•re  narked,  with  the  Post-office  stomp  **  Full 
Post  Paid,'*  Mid  desp^hed  Accordiiigly.    At 


first,  fbr  a  period  6f  about  a  month,  fts  nearly  as 
I  can  collect  from  the  letters  of  difierent  cor- 
respondente  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  they 
were  allowed  to  pass  firee  to  Madras,  but  the 
postage  from  Madras  to  staticms  beyond  it  under 
that  Presidency  was  charged  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Even  in  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of 
the  principle  and  practice,'  that  the  mark  of 
**  Full  Poet  Paid  "  should  guarantee  any  letter 
or  paper  to  ite  ultimate  destination  j  for  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Sherson,  the  Postmaster  General  at 
Madras,  addressed  to  John  Babington,  Esq. 
Collector  at  Calicut,  dated  December  6th,  1819, 
attested  copies  of  which  I  have  been  (Vimished 
with,  the  charge  of  postage  from  Madras  to 
places  beyond  it  is  thus  explained : — Mr.  Sher- 
son says,  "  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  SSth 
ultimo,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  Calcutta  Journals 
from  the  1st  of  September  last,  although  marked 
on  the  envelop  *  Full  Post  Paid,'  are  inserted 
in  the  liste  which  accompany  the  mails  from 
Calcutta,  *  Post  Paid  to  Madras  only,*  conse- 
quently the  additional  postage  from  Madras  to 
their  destination  was  charged,  agreeably  to  the 
regulations,  until  the  35th  of  October  last** 

10.~Here  then  was  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment, that,  but  for  the  manner  of  registry  in  a 
list,  of  which  of  course  I  could  know  nothing, 
the  papers  would  have  gone  all  the  way  fKH 
on  the  same  authority  as  they  reached  Madras 
free,  nanelytthat  they  were  marked  *<  Full  Poet 
Paid.  '*  Through  whose  mistake  this  entry  was 
made  in  the  Post-office  list,  as  diffisring  fiftm. 
the  stanp  en  the  envelop^  and  thus  snl^ting 
my  subscribers  to  such  loss  as  this  distinetien 
created,  I  did  not  inquire ;  but  having  leamt 
that  this  was  the  case  from  private  letters,  long 
before  the  copy  of  Mr.  Sherson*s  correspondeBce 
reached  me,  I  had  applied  to  Mr.  Hall  to  repre- 
sent tiie  irr^^larity  of  such  a  step,  as  chaxging 
postage  on  the  Calcutta  Journals  within  the 
Madras  territory,  when  I  had  already  paid  the 
fhll  postage  on  them  here.  Mr.  Hall  saw  and 
confessed  the  injustice  of  this  charge,  and  im- 
mediately despatohed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sherson, 
saying  that  the  full  postage  had  been  paid  on 
all  the  Calcutta  Journals  sent  from  hence,  and 
adding,  that  tlie  regulations  of  the  Post-office  cf 
this  Presidency  empowered  him  to  guarantee  for 
this  equivalent  their  free  passage  all  the  way. 

SO.~This  letter  reached  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral at  Madras  on  the  25th  of  October,  the 
date  fixed  in  bis  letter  to  Mi:,  Babington,  up  to 
which  period  the  postage  from  Madras  to  Cali- 
cut had  been  paid;  and  in  the  same  letter  be 
says,  **  But  iu  consequence  of  a  recent  comma- 
nication  received  from  the  Postmaster  General 
at  Calcutta,  the  charging  of  inland  postage  qn 
the  Calcutta  Journals  transmitted  from,  this 
office  (at  Madras)  to  out-stations,  ceaaed  en  the 
a6th  of  October.*'  This  was  a  still  more  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  of  the  principle  that  the 
Post-office  regulations  of  this  Presidency  did 
extend  to  all  places  under  the  Britisli  Govcm- 
loeut  in  Iadiii|U  far  m  th*  receipt  of  mmtj 
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ai»d  firee  traBsmiaiiioii  of  letters  or  papers  were 
concerned  ;  and  it  was  thoogbt  so  by  the  Go- 
Temment  of  Madras  as  well  as  by  the  Post- 
masters of  that  Presidency,  since  this  practice 
of  safienng  it  to  go  free,  because  marked 
**  full  post  paid/*  contiaaed  with  the  consent 
of  the  Madras  Ooremment  for  a  period  Df  a 
month,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  S6th  of 
November,  an  impost  was  ordered  to  be  pot 
on  it,  not  from  Madras  to  the  stations  beyond 
it,  in  consequence  of  any  difference  between 
the  Post-office  lists  and  the  stamps  on  the  co« 
Ters,  as  before,  bnt  from  Gnnjam  to  Madras, 
and  onward,  although  the  full  postage  conti- 
nued  to  be  paid  monthly  by  me  here,  and 
the  same  Post-office  stamp-duty  was  affixed  as 
usaal. 

91.-^ At  the  same  time  that  these  charges 
were  made  on  the  transmission  of  the  Calcutta 
Jonmal,  other  papers  and  letters,  marked  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way,  were  suffered  to  go 
free,  both  from  Calcutta  to  Madras,  and  from 
stations  under  that  Presidency  to  Calcutta.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  regard  this  apparently 
partial  application  of  a  rule  to  my  papers, 
which  did  not  apply  to  other  covers  going  in 
the  same  way,  otherwise  than  as  a  marked 
distinction ;  and  as  I  had  the  strongest  reasons 
to  know  that  the  Calcutta  Journal  had  become 
particularly  obnoxious  to  that  Government, 
from  my  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Ma- 
"^ras  Meeting  to  address  Lord  Hastings ;  of 
courts  martial  by  which  officers  arrested  on 
certain  charges  had  been  honourably  acquit- 
ted ;  and  many  other  documents  which  bad 
not  been  allowed  publication  at  Madras :  while 
private  letters,  which  I  could  not  be  permitted 
to  cite  in  evidence,  confirmed  me  in  this  opi- 
ifion,  I  could  not  otherwise  account  for  the  ^;». 
plication  of  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal  through  the  Madras  ter- 
ritories, which  was  not  applied  to  any  other 
description  of  correspondence  transmitted  by 
the  same  dawk. 

23.— On  my  application  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  late 
Postmaster  General,  to  undfrstand  distinctly 
how  these  apparent  inconsistencies  were  to  be 
explained,  he  stated  to  me,  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Lnahington  had  communicated  to  him,  that  he 
hadmisconeeived  the  intentions  of  the  Govera- 
nentjwhicf  were,  that  the  papers  should  go 
free  to  Ganjam  only,  and  be  paid  for  by  me 
thus  far.  As  I  had  no  wish  to  oppose  the  au- 
thority of  Government,  and  no  reason  to  dis- 
pute its  intentions,  I  readily  assented  to  this 
(to  me)  new  interpretation  of  the  contract,  as 
far  as  it  applied  to  the  future  transmission  of 
the  Journal;  and  the  Government,  in  its  jus- 
tice, as  readily  granted  to  me  a  proportionate 
deduction  of  the  sum  that  had  been  entered  in 
the  monthly  computation  for  postage  to  all 
places  beyond  it,  while  the  papers  were  to  be 
marked  in  future  **  free  to  Ganjam  only."  fiat 
as  this  could  take  no  retrospective  effect,  I  be- 
came subjected  to  a  he%vy  loss,  in  being  obli. 
ged  to  refoEd  to  ny  siibfciiben  all  tbc  txaoM 


they  bad  paid  for  postage  beyond  Qanjam,  as  I 
had  guaranteed  the  free  passage  of  the  Journal 
to  them  for  a  certain  snm;  besides  which, 
many  of  the  papers  were  reAised  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  address- 
ed, in  consequence  of  this  additional  charge  of 
postage,  so  that  they  were  returned  to  me  bear- 
ing double  postage,  from  Madras  and  else- 
where, by  which  I  was  compelled  to  pay  the 
postage  on  them  three  distinct  times;  first,  in 
the  estimate  of  the  contract;  secondly,  in  the 
paRsage  from  Gai^am  to  their  original  destina- 
tion ;  and  thirdly,  the  whole  of  the  way  ftxun 
thence  back  again  to  Calcutta,  without  my 
being  able  to  demand  any  thing  from  the  sub- 
scribers who  had  declined  taking  it  In,  and 
without  the  paper  being  of  any  value  to  me 
when  returned, 

33.--A11  this  was,  unquestionably,  an  aggra- 
vation of  evils  to  which  I  alone  was  sabject| 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  without  Just  cause; 
for  although  the  last  and  most  decided  inter-r 
pretation  of  the  Government  had  fixed  that  tha 
paper  should  go  free  to  Ganjam  only,  and  in 
friture  be  so  marked,  yet  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment or  Postmasters,  who  would  be  justified  in 
exacting  a  postage  on  it  beyond  Ganjam  whcii 
marked  free  only  to  that  place,  were  not  to  be 
justified,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  making  this 
exaction  when  it  was  marked  ^fnU  post  paid," 
and  when  other  covers,  bearing  the  same  mark^ 
were  not  subject  to  the  same  rule.  To  add  to 
these  evils,  the  application  of  the  rale  as  it  nov 
stands,  namely,  the  payment  of  a  postage  be- 
yond Ganjam,  has  already  lost  me  many,  and 
will  probably  occasion  the  loss  of  many  more 
subscribers  to  the  paper  beyond  that  place,  and 
thus  subject  me  to  a  still  further  monthly  I0S4, 
during  all  the  time  that  the  contract  may  con- 
tinue in  force ;  as,  whether  I  despatch  my  usual 
number  of  papers,  or  only  one  to  a  station  un- 
der that  Presidency,  the  full  amount  of  tha 
monthly  contract,  including  the  postage  from 
here  to  Ganjam,  must  be  paid  by  me.  The  loss 
has  perhaps  already  equalled  6,000  rupees ;  but 
the  far  greater  evil  is,  its  breaking  up  and  en- 
tirely destroying  a  system  of  uniformity,  from 
which  I  had  counted  on  certain  permanent  re- 
sults, in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
all  over  Lidia,  and  in  being  tbus  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  remuneration,  at  some  future  time,  finr 
the  risk  and  expense  incurred  to  i^eot  that  ob* 
ject,  the  hope  of  which,  if  the  Government  still 
continues  to  give  the  contract  its  present  inter- 
pretation, is  entirely  destroyed. 

S4.— I  am  aware  that  governments  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  feelings  of  individuals,  or  take  their 
private  sufferings  into  account  ia  their  deci- 
sions on  their  public  rights  and  wrongs ;  but 
when  it  is  considered,  that,  by  an  unaccount- 
ably varying  application  of  a  rule,  from  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  the  Madras  Government  towards 
myself,  all  the  hopes  that  I  had  founded  on 
what  I  conceived,  and  had  good  grounds  for 
believing,  to  be  a  jost  interpretaticm  of  my  con- 
tract with  th«  Goreioment  here,  (luunely,  tbf 
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exte&sioo  of  its  authority  to  guarantee  the  flrce 
postage  of  letters  or  papers  paid  for  here,  all 
DVer  India,)  are  overturned  in  that  quarter,  I 
•hall}  I  hope,  be  foi^iren  for  baring  felt  rery 
imsibly,  howcrer  indiscreet  I  might  hare  been 
in  giring  publicity  to  the  expression  of  thote 
feelings. 

!{&.•— tn  communicating  these  changes,  and 
fte  steps  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Madras 
iioremment,  to  demand  firom  my  subscribers 
the  postage  on  the  Journal  flrom  Ganjam,  as 
well  as  the  arrangements  made  by  me  to  render 
it  less  incouTenient  to  them,  by  taking  on  my 
own  bands  all  the  present  and  a  still  greater 
future  loss,  I  simply  stated  that  measures  had 
been  taken  by  the  Madras  Government  to  im- 
pede its  circulation,  (by  which  I  meant  the  le- 
vying the  postage  on  it  while  marked  "  fbll  post 
pitid,'')  and  added  my  belief  that  they  would  no 
doubt  have  formed  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
motives  in  which  these  measures  had  originated, 
Iteving  it  entirely  to  their  own  construction. 
Neither  in  the  statement  of  this  fact,  nor  in  the 
expression  which  follows  it,  can  I  therefore  see 
any  thing  that  I  could  honestly  express  a  sense 
of  impropriety  in  having  used. 

36.— In  stating  that  my  desire  to  extend  the 
drcnlaticm  of  the  paper  rose  in  proportion  to 
the  obstacles. opposed  to  it,  I  only  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  feeling  that  has  actuated  me  from  the 
first  hour  of  my  public  labours  up  to  the  pre- 
sent :  and  in  saying  that  discusdons  were  to  be 
met  with  in  this  paper,  on  topics  that  were  sel- 
dom touched  on  in  the  Indian  prints,  I  men- 
tioned a  fact  so  notorious,  that  it  would  be  the 
grossest  violation  of  truth  to  deny  it. 

87.—- The  next  paragraph  of  my  Notice  to 
subscribers  under  ttxe  Madras  Presidency,  which 
speaks  of  tbe  sacrifice  I  had  determined  to 
make,  and  calls  the  postage  flrom  Ganjam  to 
Madras,  a  tax  levied  by  order  of  the  Madras 
Government,  contains  nothing  which,  in  my 
estimation,  could  offend,  without  a  great  mis- 
construction of  its  meanhig.  Of  my  own  sa- 
crifices, of  course,  I  may  at  all  times  be  per- 
mitted either  to  speak  or  be  silent ;  but  when  I 
•poke  of  a  tax,  I  meant  simply  the  postage,  and 
in  saying  it  was  levied  by  order  of  the  Madras 
Government,  I  meant  that  it  was  actually 
charged  on  the  Calcutta  Journals,  by  some 
branch  of  that  Ctovemment,  whetiier  subordi- 
nate or  otherwise,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
•ay,  although  the  f^l  postage  on  thoae  papers 
bad  already  been  paid  here.  This  fs  also  a  foot, 
which,  as  I  could  substantiate,  it  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  my  duty  to  deny. 

38.-- In  saying  that  1  was  willing  to  incur  a 
farther  voluntary  sacrifice,  or  to  give  the  paper 
gratis  to  the  subscribers  under  the  Madras 
Presidency,  for  their  patronage  of  free  discus- 
sion, I  acted  only  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  I  have  been  constantly  guided 
in  my  public  labours ;  and  in  saying  I  hoped 
to  see  that  free  discussion  made  subservient  to 
the  great  end  of  public  good,  for  which  alone 
it  was  granted  to  us,  I  think  }  can  have  laid 


nothing  whidi  this  Government  could  ever  wish 
me  to  retract. 

39.— The  next  paragraph  in  this  Notice  state* 
that  the  measures  of  the  Madras  Government, 
(by  which  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood 
as  meaning  that  branch  of  it  under  whose  co;^- 
nizauce  this  act  came,)  in  refusing  to  let  the 
paper  pass  free  beyond  Ganjam,  though  marked 
ftill  paid  here,  bad  already  occasioned  me  a  con- 
siderable loss.  This  I  could,  if  necessary,  prove. 

30.— The  close  of  the  Notice  says,  «♦  We  trust 
that  the  dissemination  of  sound  principles  in 
politics,  and  free  inquiry  on  all  topics  of  great 
poblic  interest,  will  meet  no  check  by  this  means, 
but  that  tfae  triumph  of  liberality  over  its  op- 
posite quality  will  be  AiU  and  complete,  what- 
ever obstacles  may  be  opposed  to  it,  or  in  what- 
ever quarter  such  opposition  may  originate.*' 

31. — In  tills  I  am  free  to  declare,  upon  my 
honour,  that  by  *<  these  means,"  1  meant  sim- 
ply the  check  which  the  circulatloa  of  my  pa- 
per had  suffered  by  the  levy  of  the  additional 
postage,  and  I  was  vain  enough  to  consider 
that  sound  principles  and  free  inquiry  were 
disseminated  and  encouraged  by  the  circula- 
tion of  that  paper,  which  I  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  express  my  contrition  for  hav- 
ing said.  By  "  the  triumph  of  liberality  over 
its  opposite  quality,*'  I  meant  the  use  of  tbeve 
terms  as  applied  to  principles  as  well  as  actions. 
I  conceived  Lord  Hastings's  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions from  the  press,  to  evince  liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  I  hoped  that  this  would  triumph 
over  iU  opposite  at  Madras,  as  it  had  done  re- 
cently  at  Bombay.  I  considered  the  consent  of 
this  Government  here,  to  an  arrangement  grant- 
ing me  the  free  circulation  of  my  paper  for  a 
given  sum,  to  be  a  liberal  act,  and  I  hoped  that 
this  would  supersede  an  opposite  practice  at 
Madras,  as  it  does  in  Baigal  and  Bombay  now. 
When  I  added  a  hope  that  this  triumph  would 
be  foil  and  complete,  in  whatever  quarter  an 
opposition  to  it  might  originate,  I  meant  no 
more  than  the  words  literally  import,  as  I  sup- 
posed that  such  opposition  might  as  well  arise 
in  a  subordinate  as  in  a  supreme  authority,  and 
and  in  a  medium  one  as  easily  as  in  any  other. 
In  all  this,  therefore,  I  have  advanced  nothing 
that  I  did  not  honestly  believe,  and  which  does 
not  still  appear  to  me  unobjecti<ma]^Ie. 

33.— Thus  far,  however,  I  have  been  free  to 
confess,  that  no  language  of  mine  can  suffi- 
ciently express  either  the  depth  or  sincerity  of 
my  regret,  first,  that  any  act  of  mine,  more 
particularly  one  which  could  be  thought  an 
abuse  of  the  indulgence  that  his  Excellency  tiie 
Governor  General  has  extended  towards  the 
Indian  press,  should  have  incurred  his  displea- 
sure ;  secondly,  that  so  many  misconceptions 
should  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  regula- 
tion  of  the  postage  between  this  place  and  Ma- 
dras, and  that  any  thing  which  I  should  have 
said  on  that  subject  should  have  given  oflRence 
to  the  Goverment  here ;  and,  lastly,  that  I  have 
not  possessed  time,  either  calmly  to  review, 
soften,  conect,  or  alter,  any  thing  that  I  have 
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written;  but  mast  senA  it  up  immediately  to 
OoTernment,  with  all  its  faults,  flresh  flrom  the 
warm  feelings  which  have  dictated  what  my 
hand  has  hastily  traced.  I  may  be  permitted 
also  to  add,  that  those  feelings  have  been  con- 
siderably irritated  and  wonnded,  by  my  learn- 
ing, that  short  as  the  period  is  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  transmission  of  your  letter  to  me,  the 
news  of  the  pointed  displeasure  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  been  officially  notified  to  me,  to- 
gether with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  style 
and  tone  so  painful  to  the  feelings  of  even  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself,  has  been  made 
generally  known,  and  industriously  circulated 
throughout  Calcutta ;  and,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  injury  which  the  report  of  my  disgrace  and 
anticipated  ruin  is  of  itself  calculated  to  attach 
to  my  character  and  fortune,  the  aggravated 
misrepresentations  respecting  my  offence  and 
your  manner  of  noticing  it,  by  those  who  are 
my  enemies  from  mere  difference  of  opinion,  on 
public  grounds  only,  have  already  produced  an 
effect,  from  which  I  may  not  easily  recover. 

33. — In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  will  say  for  me 
to  his  Excellency  in  Council,  that  if  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  command  me  to  relinquish  my 
charge,  abandon  my  occupations,  and  sacrifice 
with  my  present  property,  all  my  future  hopes, 
long  and  ardently  as  I  have  toiled  through  mis- 
fortune and  suffering  to  attain  the  footing  I 
now  hold,  i  shall  yield  implicitly  to  bis  autho- 
rity. If  it  be  his  pleasure  further  to  command 
me  to  leave  the  country,  I  have  not  the  means, 
nor  indeed  could  I  wish  to  possess  them,  of 
resistance.  If,  however,  his  Lordship  should 
deny  me  this  alterrative,  and  still  insist  on  my 
expressing  a  sense  of  contrition  for  an  act  that 
I  cannot  honestly  avow  to  be  wrong,  or  my  re- 
tracting opinions  which  I  sincerely  believed  to 
have  been  correct  when  I  uttered  them,  and 
which  I  still  entertain,  or  on  my  publicly  apo- 
logizing for  the  performance  of  an  act,  which, 
when  committed,  I  held  to  be  my  bounden  duty, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  promise  a  compliance. 

34. — For  the  past,  I  am  willing  to  express 
this  open  and  public  regret  at  my  discovering 
myself  to  be  in  error,  in  inferring  the  cessation 
of  the  Restrictions  of  August  IH18,  which  I 
confess  fVeely,  that  I,  in  common  with  every 
other  editor,  even  those  who  contended  fm  their 
being  still  in  force,  have  violated,  (on  my  own 
part,  however,  fiwn  believing  that  they  were 
virtually  abrogated  and  no  longer  binding,) 
and  still  deeper  regret  at  having  done  any  thing 
under  the  influence  of  such  error  which  could 
have  been  capable  of  misconstruction,  or  have 
given  to  his  Lordship  in  Council,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Indian  Government,  unneces- 
sary pain. 

35.— For  the  future,  if  I  am  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise my  present  avocations,  I  desire  only  to 
~  know,  distinctly  and  clearly,  what  are  tlie  topics 
on  which  I  am  not  to  touch ;  and  underslanding 
this  to  be  the.  will  of  the  Government,  in  the 
form  of  a  law  or  official  regulation,  I  shall  re- 
gard it  08  I  hate  been  accQstointd  to  regard 


the  laws  of  my  countr>-,  as  paramount  to  all 
authority,  as  subject  to  question  only  for  the 
purpose  of  revisal  and  amendment,  but  as  com- 
manding obedience  as  long  as  it  is  in  confor- 
mity to  the  constitntlonol  powers  vested  in  any 
legislative  body,  and  as  long  as  the  application 
of  the  penalties  for  infringing  it  is  uniform  and 
impartial.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

J.  8.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Jan.  18,  1820. 

It  having  been  intimated,  subsequent  to  the 
delivery  of  this  long  letter,  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  (Government  to  be  furnished 
with  a  shorter  one,  for  the  purpose  of  being  for- 
warded to  Madras,  which  should  be  confined 
to  the  mere  question  of  the  interruption  expe- 
rienced in  tho  post-office  department  of  that 
Presidency,  and  not  touch  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  or  the  considerations  arising  out  of  it  in 
this  particular  instance,  the  following  short 
Letter  was  sent  in  for  that  purpose,  on  the  S5th  ■ 

To  W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Esq.  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government 

Sir,— Conceiving  that  the  letter  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  forward  you  yesterday,  and  which 
was  intended  principally  as  an  explanation  to 
the  Supreme  Government,  of  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  <*  Notice  to  Madras  Subscribers," 
in  tile  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  llth  inst,  which 
had  incurred  their  displeasure,  might  be  too 
voluminous  and  too  tedious  in  its  iletails  to 
forward  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  hand  you  this  more 
brief  explanation,  confining  myself  wholly  to 
that  portion  of  the  notice  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  attract  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Government  of  Madras. 

From  attested  copies  of  an  official  correspon- 
dence beti%'een  Mr.  Sherson,  the  Postmaster 
General  at  Madras,  and  Mr.  John  Babington, 
Collector  at  Calicut,  who  had  applied  for  infor- 
mation on  the  subjeet  of  the  postage  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal  fVom  Madras  to  his  statiwi,  I 
learn,  first,  that  fVom  the  1st  of  September,  to 
the  25th  of  October,  the  Calcutta  Journal  was 
allowed  to  go  tree  (h>m  Calcutta  to  Madras, 
being  marked  **  fbll  post  paid,"  without  being 
subject  to  any  postage  fVom  Ganjnm  to  that 
Presidency ;  secondly,  that  from  the  26th  of 
October,  to  the  26th  of  November,  the  Calcutta 
Journal  was  allowed  to  go  free  all  over  the  fei'- 
ritories  subject  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George,  without  any  charge  of  postage  what- 
ever, either  beyond  Ganjam,  MnJras,  or  eUe- 
where,  being  still  mai-ked  «  l\ill  post  paid ; " 
and,  lastly,  that  from  after  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  passage  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  through 
the  Madras  territories  was  made  subject  to  a 
postage  from  Gnnjam  onwards,  though  still 
marked  "full  post  paid »» as  before,  and  without 
any  variation  in  the  terms  of  my  contract  with 
the  Supreme  Government  here;  or,  in  shou, 
any  other  alteration  which  could  seemingly 
warrant  a  deviation  from  the  established  prac- 
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Uet  that  had  been  applied  to  my  own  paper 
for  a  period  of  two  months,  and  is  still  applied 
to  other  corers  all  oyer  India,  namely,  the  suf- 
fering them  to  pass  free  to  their  destination, 
when  the  postage  is  paid  into  the  office  in  which 
they  are  first  deposited,  and  when  marked  **  full 
post  paid"  by  the  stamp  of  the  post-office  from 
which  they  are  first  despatched. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes  from  a  sys- 
tem acknowledged  and  acted  upon  for  a  certain 
period  by  all  the  Postmasters  in  the  Madras 
territory,  I  have  been  subjected  to  a  Tery  heavy 
actual  loss,  in  the  following  manner :— first,  by 
the  payment  of  the  contract  sum  here,  which 
included  the  full  postage  of  my  papers  to  their 
ultimate  places  of  address  ;  secondly,  by  being 
called  on  to  refund  to  my  subscriber!  the  sums 
they  had  paid  for  postage  from  Gai\jam  to  their 
stations,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  much 
more  than  the  charge  for  the  paper  i(self,  tbere^ 
by  occasioning  me  to  pay  a  large  balance  to  my 
subscribers,  instead  of  receiving  money  firom 
them  ;  thirdly,  by  the  return  of  all  the  papers 
so  charged  with  extra  postage,  from  those  who 
declined  taking  them  in  on  that  account,  sub- 
jecting me  to  the  additional  postage  on  them 
all  the  way  back  also ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  en« 
tire  destruction  of  a  system  of  uniform  price  all 
over  India,  from  which  I  was  beginning  to  be 
remunerated  from  the  great  risk  and  expense 
at  which  I  had  been,  to  effect  this  an«ngement 
on  the  faith  of  the  Goyemment  here,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  iU  contract  with  me  by  the  late 
Postmaster  General  of  this  Presidency,  which 
this  new  leyy  of  postage  has  entirely  destroyed, 
by  having  lost  me  many,  and  threatening  the 
loss  of  all  the  remainder  of  my  subscribers 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  southern  provinees 
of  India.  The  actual  loss  from  all  these  causes 
has  been  already  about  S/XK)  rupees,  and  the 
prospective  loss  of  what  might  reascmably  have 
been  expected  from  that  quarter,  where  the 
paper  was  every  day  gaining  new  subscribers, 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  thought  equal 
to  20fi00  rupees  per  annum. 

In  communicating  these  changes,  and  advert- 
ing to  the  losses  that  I  had  sustained  thereby, 
I  deemed  it  my  doty  to  make  known  to  my  sub- 
scribers in  the  Madras  territories,  Ihat  such 
changes  had  been  occasioned  by  the  Madras 
Government;  but  I  indicated  this  only  inas- 
much as  I  considered  the  details  of  its  snbor- 
dinate  branches  subject  to  its  authority,  as  I 
naturally  supposed  that  of  the  post-office  to  be. 
In  using  these  terms,  therefore,  I  meant  to  be 
distinctly  understood  as  speaking  of  that  parti- 
cular branch  of  it  under  whose  immediate  cog- 
nizance this  act  came.  My  object  in  stating 
this  was,  in  order  to  exonerate  mysdf  from  the 
charge  of  a  breach  of  faith,  as  I  bad  publicly 
pledged  myself  to  guarantee  the  supply  of  the 
paper  at  twenty  rupees  per  month,  all  charges 
included;  and,  on  the  faith  of  the  Postmaster 
General's  agreement  with  me  here,  and  his  re- 
ceipt  of  the  actual  postage  on  them  from  my 
handS)  had  as  publicly  stated  for  a  period  of 


three  month*  at  the  hetd  of  every  paper  pub- 
lished, that  the  Calcutta  Journal  would  pass 
free  of  postage  throughout  all  the  British  ter- 
ritories in  India,  which  this  demand  of  a  pos- 
tage in  the  Madras  territories  alone  prevented 
my  frilfilling. 

I  beg  to  repent  here  the  expression  of  my  re- 
gret at  the  many  apparent  misconceptions  in 
the  Post-ofike  Departments  of  both  these  Pre- 
sidencies, which  has  occasioned  me  such  seri- 
ous and  irreparable  loss,  and  which  rendered  a 
public  explanation  of  them  necessary ;  as  well 
as  a  still  greater  regret  that  any  thing  I  should 
have  said  on  this  subject,  should  have  given 
pain  to  bis  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  or  to  any  branch  qf  the  Honourable 
Company's  Government  in  India,  my  principal 
object  in  the  «  Notice  to  Subscribers  under  tfie 
Madras  Presidency,*'  having  been  to  apprize 
them  of  the  arraogements  which  I  bad  made 
to  counteract  on  evil  from  which  we  had  boA 
experienced  very  serious  loss  and  Inconve- 
nience.   I  have  the  honour  to  be,  kc. 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Office  fijfihe  Culeutta  Journ^Jj 
Jan.  30, 1830. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  the  following  was 
received  by  me,  in  answer  to  the  explanations 
offered  on  the  preceding  affair : — 

To  Mr.  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

General  Department. 

Shi— I  *ni  directed  by  his  Excellency  the 
Most  Noble  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from 
you,  one  dated  the  16th,  received  on  the  18th, 
ditto  on  the  32d,  received  on  the  35th  instant. 

3.— His  Lordship  in  Council  does  not  consi- 
der it  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  remarks  which  you  have 
submitted  to  Govenunent ;  but,  with  reference 
to  the  observations  contained  in  paragraphs  9 
to.  19,  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  imit.  inclasive,* 
he  directs  me  to  st^te,  timt  many  of  the  sap- 
posed  grounds  of  grievance  adverted  to  in  thoae 
paragraphs  appear  to  rest  on  no  solid  foundation. 

a.—The  conveyance  of  the  Calcutta  Journal 
free  of  nominal  postage  as  finr  as  Btadras,  n-ai 
indeed  contemplated  in  the  calc^ilatioos  which 
formed  the  basis  of  your  contract  with  Mr. 
Hall  i  in  sanctioning  that  course  of  proceeding, 
however,  AJr.  Hall  did  not  sufficiently  attend 
to  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  issued  for  his 
guidance. 

4.— The  Governor  General  in  Council  is  aware, 
that  letters  and  packets  have  been,  and  are  oc- 
casionally conveyed  to  Madras  (fi«e  of  further 
demand)  on  the  payment  at  the  pest-office  uudef 
this  Presidency  of  the  full  postage  to  that  place ; 

*  Some  alteratioTU  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  the  order  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  letter, 
perhaps  by  the  omission  of  some  of  the  earlier 
ones  ;  but  the  paragraphs  here  referred  to,  are 
evidently  from  10  to  3d  inclusive,  being  all 
those  that  relate  to  the  postage  only. 
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and,  tli&t,  in  lllce  mannet,  letters  and  p»c1t«tt 
on  vdiich  ftill  postage  ha4  been  paid  at  ^epovt- 
offices  under  the  Madras  Presidency  bave  been 
and  ore  occasionally  conveyed  to  Calcutta, 
without  any  farther  demand  for  postage  being 
made  at  this  place. 

5.— The  general  mle  however,  was  to  charge 
the  postage  on  letters  fcnd  packets  destined  to 
Madras  as  far  as  Ganjam  only,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  circnmstance  should  have  re- 
stricted Mr.  Hall  from  admitting  into  a  formal 
contract  any  provision  by  which  the  post-office 
revenues  of  another  PresWency  were  liable  to 
be  materially  affected. 

d.— On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th 
ultimo,  addressed  to  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  complaining  of  the  pecuniary  loss  to 
which  you  were  subjected  hnder  the  intimation 
communicated  to  you  in  Mr.  Secretary  Lush* 
ington*s  letter  of  the  36th  November  last,  mea- 
sures were  immediately  adopted  by  this  Go- 
vernment to  amend  the  terms  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  the  following  orders,  founded  on 
your  own  application,  were  issued  to  the  Act- 
ing Postmaster  General,  on  the  17th  ultimo:— 
**  The  engagement  concluded  with  Mr.Back- 
ingham  having  been  framed  at  the  (General 
Post-office  under  a  misconstruction  of  the  orders 
of  Government,  I  am  directed  to  desire  that 
that  portion  of  the  agreement  which  included 
the  despatch  of  his  paper  to  the  stations  ander 
the  authority  of  the  Governments  of  Fort  St. 
George,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon,  may  be  rescinded, 
and  that  a  new  arrangement,  limiting  the  con- 
tract to  the  stations  to  which  the  Post-office  re- 
gulations of  this  Presidency  only  extend,  may 
be  taken  ft-om  that  gentleman. — A  proportionate 
deduction  will,  of  course,  be  made  from  the 
estimate  on  which  the  engagement  was  origi- 
nally founded." 

7. — ^The  Governor  General  in  Council  con- 
cludes, that  a  retrospective  effect  has  been 
given  to  this  arrangement,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  period  during  which  the  postage  payable 
for  the  conveyance  of  your  Journals  ft-om  Gan- 
jam to  Madras,  was  levied  at  the  latter  place. 
8. — So  far,  therefore,  the  injury  which  you 
had  sustained  fh)m  the  misconstruction  by  Mr. 
Hall,  of  tiie  orders  of  this  Government,  was 
dnly  remedied  j  and  with  regard  to  the  collec- 
tion of  postage  on  the  Calcutta  Journal  destined 
to  stations  beyond  Madras,  and  subordinate  to 
that  Presidency,  it  appears  to  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  that  you  have  no  just  cause  . 
whatever  of  complaint. 

9. — It  is  understood  that  full  postage  has 
never  been  received  at  the  Post-office  here  for 
the  free  conveyance  of  letters  or  packages  to 
stations  beyond  Madras,  subordinate  to  tliat 
Presidency,  and  that  in  the  like  manner  MX 
postage  is  not  receivable  at  Madias,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  and  packets  to  stations  be- 
yond Calcutta,  subordinate  to  this  Presidency. 
The  rates  of  postage  from  Presidency  to  Pre- 
•Idewif  are  kaowa  ;  but  tha  Post-offloa  here, 
and  Tic«  yena,  has  M  mcaos  of  HMcMtttos 


what  should  be  charged  to  detached  fttattont 
within  the  territories  of  other  Presidencies. 

10.— The  amount  of  the  postage  leviable  on 
packets  despatched  to  subordinate  stations  un- 
der the  Presidency  of  Madras,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  estimates  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  calculation  on  which  your 
contract  was  framed  ;  nor  did  any  usage  exist 
by  which  the  Post-office  here  would  have  been 
justified  in  receiving  fhll  postage  for  packet! 
destined  to  stations  beyond  Madras.  It  it  ob- 
vious also,  if  the  regular  pottage  ordinarily  pay- 
able on  packets  destined  to  stations  subordinate 
to  that  Presidency,  had  not  been  levied  on  the 
Calcutta  Journals,  the  Post-office  there  would 
have  been  subjected  to  a  loss  of  revenue,  which 
it  was  the  evident  duty  of  the  Madras  Gotern- 
ment  to  prevent)  and  far  whieh  no  equivalent 
iMd  been  provided  In  the  calculations  forming 
tfce  basis  of  the  cootract  entered  into  with  yoA 
at  this  Presidency. 

1 1.— But  even  if  the  circumstances  alleged  In 
your  letters,  and  the  inferences  drawn  fVom 
them  were  admitted  to  their  ftall  extent,  they 
would  fkimish  no  justification  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  remarks  contained  in  the  Calcuta 
Journal  of  the  1 1th  instant 

U.~Thaat  remarks  would  still  be  in  obvious 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  rales  issued  in 
August  1818,  for  the  guidance  of  the  editors  of 
newspapers,  which  rules,  as  you  must  be  well 
aware,  have  not  been  rescinded  or  modified. 

13. — That  your  attention  to  those  rules  has 
not  been  more  strictly  enforced,  may  be  a  sub- 
ject of  just  blame  to  the  officer  whose  duty  it 
more  especially  was  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
Government  any  flagrant  violation  of  those 
rules ;  but,  with  every  allowance  which  can  be 
made  in  your  favour,  fkom  a  consideration  whe- 
ther of  thesf  cireumstances,  or  of  the  miscon- 
struction which  the  late  Postmaster  General 
was  led  to  put  on  the  orders  of  Government,  or 
of  the  disappointment  which  you  may  have  ex- 
perienced, and  of  the  consequent  irritatloB  of 
feeling  towards  the  supposed  anthers  of  that 
disappointment,  his  Lordship  in  Council  thinks 
it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment should  be  made,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  the  ISth  Instant. 
It  is  not  his  Lordship *s  desire  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment should  be  worded  in  the  terms 
which  he  would  have  judged  necessary  pre- 
Tioosly  to  the  consideration  of  your  letters ; 
but  he  expects  f^om  you  an  early  expression  in 
the  Calcutta  Journal,  of  your  regret  at  having 
published  observations  so  carelessly  worded  as 
to  bear  the  appearance  of  disrespectftil  animad- 
version en  the  Government  of  Madras.  His 
Lord&hip  in  Council  is  led  to  infer,  that  you 
had  no  real  intention  of  offering  suCh  disrespect, 
f^om  the  perusal  of  an  article  in  your  paper  of 
the  14th  instant, recently  brought  to  his  notice; 
and  that  persuasion  has  principally  influenced 
the  tenour  of  the  present  communici^on.  Tire 
date  of  that  publication,  which  was  anterior 
to  my  first  latttr,  ^rortt  tkf  liaitettty  of  the 
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e^lwation  giren  in  yoar  flecond  letter  to 
me. 

14. — It  is  -w'lih  regret  that  his  Lordship  in 
Council  has  felt  it  necessary  on  pahlic  grounds, 
to  take  any  official  notice  of  the  observation 
in  questi(Hi. 

15.— The  rules  framed  for  the  guidance  of 
the  editors  of  newspapers,  when  they  were  re- 
liered  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  their 
papers  to  the  rerision  of  an  officer  of  OoTem- 
ment,  were  in  themselves  so  reasonable  and  so 
obviously  snitable  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
Goyemment,  and  to  the  state  of  society  here, 
as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  their  general 
spirit  being  observed,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
officially  prescribed. 

16.^ — Independently  of  other  injurious  conse- 
quences to  which  an  injudicious  or  perverted 
use  of  the  discretion  vested  in  the  editors  of 
newspapers  may  lead,  it  has  a  manifest  ten- 
dency  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  liberal  measures  8anctt<med  by  Govern- 
meut  with  regard  to  the  press,  and  to  lead  to 
the  revisal  oftbose  restrictions,  which  common 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  would  ren- 
der altogether  unnecessary. 

I  am,  &c. 
W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Chief  Sec.  to  Gov. 

Ccuneit  CAamfrn*,  Jan.  S7,  laSO. 

On  the  llth  of  February,  1820,  the  wishes  of 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  as  to  the  ex- 
planation being  made  public,  were  thus  com- 
plied with,  by  the  following — 

Notice  to  Subscribers  under  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce to  our  subscribers  under  the  Madras 
Presidency,  that  the  measures  we  have  taken 
to  counteract  the  evil  apprehended  from  the 
late  interruption  of  the  f^^  postage  of  the 
Journal  through  their  territories,  have  hitherto 
been  attended  with  a  success  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  promise  us  more 
satisfhctory  results  than  even  the  continuance 
of  that  system  itself  would  for  a  long  period  at 
least,  have  commanded. 

The  Notice  to  Subscribers  und^  the  Madras 
Presidency,  published  in  this  Journal  on  the 
llth  ultimo,  having  drawn  from  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary a  letter,*  stating  the  displeasure  of  the 
Government,  at  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  and  requiring  within  three  days  from 
iU  receipt,  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  Editor's  conduct,  and  a  full 
and  sufficient*  apology  to  the  Government  of 
Fort  St.  George,  for  the  injurious  insinuations 
conceived  to  be  contained  in  that  Notice,  a 
draft  of  which  apology  was  previously  to  be 
submitted  to  the  revisal  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
the  Editor,  in  reply  to  this  demand,  laid  before 
the  Government  a  statement  of  facts,  explana- 

«  Bated  on4he  13U\  ultimo. 


tory  of  the  Notice  which  thus  excited  displia-' 
8ure.+ 

In  answer  to  this  statement,  the  Editor  re- 
ceived a  second  letter,  t  in  which,  after  going 
through  the  details  of  the  explsauiti<ma  offered, 
it  was  admitted  by  the  Government,  that  the 
Postmaster  General  of  this  Presidency  bad 
been  in  error  in  his  construction  of  their  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  terms  of  postage,  which 
error  led  to  a  similar  misconception  on  the  part 
of  the  Postmaster  General  at  Madras,  and  to 
all  those  evils  of  which  the  Editor  bad  com- 
plained. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chief  Secretary  announced 
the  expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, tiiat  this  explanation  should  be  made 
public  ;  adding,  however,  that  his  Lordship  in 
Council  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  it 
should  be  worded  In  the  terms  which  would 
have  been  required  previous  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fiacts  stated  in  the  Editor's  letter  of 
the  16th  ultimo,  and  of  the  explanatory  remarks 
voluntarily  offered  in  the  Journal  of  tilie  I4th 
ultimo,]  which  had  not  been  previoudy  brought 
to  his  Lordship's  notice. 

It  was  further  intimated  that,  while  waiving 
the  acknowledgment  and  apology  first  requhred, 
the  Government  expected  an  expression  of  the 
Editor's  regret  at  having  worded  the  original 
Notice  so  cai-elestly  as  to  bear  the  appearance 
of  disrespectful  animadversion  on  the  Governor 
in  Council  at  Madras. 

With  this  expressed  expectation  of  the  Go- 
vernment,— in  perfect  unison  as  it  is  with  the 
statement  voluntarily  given  in  the  explanatory 
remarks  of  the  14th  ultimo,  before  any  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject  had  commenced^— we 
can  have  no  reluctance  in  complying  accord- 
ingly, since  our  sentiments  as  there  expressed 
have  undergone  no  change. 

We  may  add  here,  in  confirmation  of  what 
we  have  advanced  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
Notice,  that  by  despatching  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal three  times  a  week,  to  stations  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  at  a  charge  of  ten  rupees 
per  month,  postage  to  Ganjnm  included,  its 
price  will  be  less  at  many  of  these  stations 
than  it  was  under  the  system  of  tttt  transmis- 
sion at  twenty  rupees  per  month ;  and,  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  favourable  operation  of  the 
change  in  question,  we  have  already  recovered 
all  our  old  subscribers,  and  obtained  many  new 
ones  from  such  stations  j  while  by  transmit- 
ting those  on  which  the  posti^ge  would  Ml 
heavily,  al  distant  stations,  through  Nogpoor, 
Hyderabad,  and  Bombay,  in  which  last  Presi- 
dency no  postage  is  charged  on  them,  we  hope 
to  add  to  our  numbers  also  from  those  quar- 

Jt-  Delivered  on  the  1 8th  ultimo. 

t  Dated  on  the  S7th  ultimo. 

I  Given,  in  order  to  repel  the  ungenerous 
misconstruction  and  unjust  aspersions  passed 
on  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Editor  of 
this  Journal,  in  the  Government  Oaxette  of  the 
13th  ultimo,  before  the  letter  of  the.Chief  Se- 
cretary had  been  received. 
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ten ;  so  that  out  of  all  the  aril,  of  which  onr 
friends  had  feared  the  issue,  and  at  which  oor 
enemies  so  londljr  but  prematorely  rejoiced, 
will  arise  more  good  than  eren  the  nninter- 
rnpted  continuance  of  the  former  system  would, 
for  a  long  period  at  least,  have  commanded. 

Thus  terminated  the  affair,  as  it  related  to 
this  question;  and  transmission  according  to 
the  statute,  or  transportation  without  trial,  it 
was  hoped  would  be  no  more  thought  of.  A 
long  period  passed,  without  any  thing  being  no- 
ticed as  objectionable,  and  the  first  article  that 
appeared  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  was  a  letter  signed  *'  Emulus."  This  was 
proceeded  against  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
libel  i  but  subsequently  withdrawn  on  consi- 
.  deratitms  urged  and  admitted  in  the  correspon- 
dence already  published  in  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal of  Jan.  18|  in  which  mmith  all  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  case  will  be  found,  and  are  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  be  repeated  here. 

This  act,  howerer,  of  resorting  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  law  for  protection  from  libel,  which 
the  King  himself  is  compelled  to  do  at  home, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  no  British  subject  how- 
ever exalted,  can  deem  it  derogatory  from  his 
dignity  to  apply,  again  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  law  was  to  be  the  only  restraint  on  Uie  In- 
dian press,  in  practice,  whateyer  Regulation 
might  remain  in  the  records  of  the  Council  un- 
repealed. 

Another  six  months  passed,  when  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  correspondent,  drew  down  the 
displeasure  of  GoTernment.  It  might  not  pro« 
bably  hare  attracted  their  attention,  but  that  it 
was  made  a  matter  of  express  complaint  by  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  whose  dignity,  or  whose 
office,  it  was  thought  not  sulBciently  to  respect 
The  letter  is  as  follows  .— 

DUTIES  OF  CHAPLAINS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal. 

Siry— I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents clearing  up  the  following,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  numerous  subscribers  at  one  of 
tile  largest  military  stations  in  India.  I  am,  &c. 
A  CHURCHMAN,  AND  THE 
FRIEND  OF   A  LADY  ON 
HER  DEATH-BED. 
JVettern  ProvineeM,  June  10, 1821. 

Can  a  Military  Chaplain,  fixed  at  a  stidion 
where  two  hinges  regiments  are  posted,  btfsides 
numerous  other  corps  and  departments,  which 
might  occupy  two  clergymen  generally,  and 
whose  duties  therefore,  when  alone,  require  his 
constant  presence,  absent  himself  from  the 
statitm  witiiout  leave  from  the  commanding 
officer? 

At  this  sickly  season,  his  presence  with  the 
dy'mg  in  hospital,  and  to  inter  the  dead,  some- 
times six  or  eight  per  day,  is  urgently  required, 
and  cannot  decently  be  dispensed  with,  inde- 
pendent of  tlie  impropriety  of  also  interrupting 
the  proper  obserrance  of  the  Sabbath  f<or  two 

OrienU  Hftald^  VoU  I.  App. 


or  three  Sundays  successively,  where  so  large 
a  body  of  Christians  are  residing. 

It  is  asserted  (but  I  conceive  erroneously) 
that  the  Chaplains  have  received  orders  from 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  not  to  make  them- 
selves amenable  to  any  military,  or  other  local 
authorities ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  young  cou- 
ple at  an  out-post  prefer  going  to  the  expense 
of  making  the  clergyman  travel  850  miles  to  go 
and  marry  them,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  and  to  leave  3000  otlier 
Christians,  his  own  parishioners,  to  bury  each 
other,  and  postpone  all  other  Christian  ordi- 
nances until  his  tour  is  completed,  which,  in 
this  instance,  occupies,  I  understand, more  than 
three  Sabbaths. 

In  consequence  of  one  of  these  ill-timed  ma- 
trimonial requisitions  in  December  last,  the 
performance  of  diTine  service,  and  other  reli- 
gious observances  of  the  season,  were  entirely 
overlooked  at  Christmas,  which  passed  by  for 
some  Sundays  in  succession,  and  Christmas-day 
included,  wholly  unobserved. 

It  would  appear,  theiefore,  to  be  highly  expe- 
dient, that  no  Military  Chaplain  should  have 
the  option  of  quitting  the  duties  of  his  station, 
fh>m  any  misplaced  power  vested  in  him  by  the 
Lord  Bishop,  unless  he  can  also  obtain  the  ex- 
press written  permission  of  the  local  authori- 
ties on  the  spot  to  do  so,  and  provided,  in  all 
such  cases,  the  season  is  healthy,  and  no  one 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  he  shall  unerringly  re- 
turn to  the  station  before  the  Sunday  following, 
that  divine  service  may  never  be  omitted  In 
consequence  of  such  requisition. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  following  letter  was 
received  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Govera- 
ment:— 

To  Mr.  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM,  Editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal. 

Oenerul  Department. 

Sir,— The  letter  which  was  inserted  in  the 
CalcutU  Journal  of  the  10th  instant,  under  the 
signature  of  «  A-  Churchman,  and  the  Friend  of 
a  Lady  on  her  Death-bed,*'  appearing  to  contain 
insinuations  extremely  disrespectful  to  the  pub  • 
lie  character  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
tlie  Most  Noble  the  Governor  in  Council  has 
directed  me  to  call  upon  you  to  state,  for  tiie' 
information  of  Government,  the  name,  designa- 
tion, and  residence  of  the  individual  by  whom 
that  letter  was  communicated  to  you  for  publi- 
cation.   I  am,  &c. 

W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Chief  Sec.  to  Gov. 

Council  Chamber ,  Julp  14, 1831. 

On  the  17tb,  the  following  reply  to  this  1.  tter 
was  given  in  :— 

To  W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Esq.  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government. 
Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  and  to 
state  that  the  author  of  the  letter  th(  rein  n 
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being  nnknown  to  me,  f  am  nmable  to  fttmisb 
the  informatiofii  yon  require.  At  the  sMue  time 
I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  for  the  considerm- 
tion  of  the  Most  Noble  the  GoTeraor  General  in 
Coancil,  that  1  published  tiie  letter  in  question, 
under  a  conviction  that  a  temperate  and  mo- 
derate discussion  of  the  incoBreniences  likely 
to  arise  from  a  want  of  local  control,  in  certain 
points,  orer  Military  Chaplains,  might  be  pro- 
dnctive  of  public  benefit,  without  infringing  on 
the  respect  doe  to  the  public  character  of  Uie 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  tec. 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 
CaleuttOf  July  16, 1881. 

On  the  91st,  the  following  lett^  was  receirtd 
f^om  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  .— 

To  Mr.  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,.-!.— Tour  answer  of  the  16th  instant,  to 
the  letter  which  you  received  from  me,  respect- 
ing a  complaint  made  to  Goyemment  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  has  been  laid  before 
bis  Excellency  in  Council ;  and  I  am  directed 
to  c(Nnmnnicate  to  you  the  light  in  which  yonv 
explanation  is  viewed. 

d.— It  was  to  have  been  hoped,  that  when 
f«ar  atteotioA  was  called  to  the  nature  of  th« 
pnblicatioo  in  question,  you  would  have  felt  re- 
gret at  net  having  perceived  its  tcndeooy,  aud 
that  you  would  have  expressed  concern  at  hav- 
ing unwtrily  given  circulation  to  a  statement, 
which  advanced  the  invidious  supposition, 
that  the  Bishop  might  have  allowed  to  the 
Chaplains  a  latitude  for  deserting  their  clerical 
duties,  and  disregarding  the  claims  of  humanity* 

3.— Inttead  of  manifesting  any  such  senti- 
ment, you  defend  your  procedure,  by  professing 
that  you  **  pnUlshed  tiie  letter  under  the  coo- 
viction,  that  a  temperate  and  modest  discussion 
of  the  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  from  a 
want  of  local  control,  in  certain  points,  over 
Military  Chaplains,  might  be  productive  of 
public  benefit." 

4.— It  is  a  gross  prostitution  of  terms  to  re- 
present as  a  temperate  and  modest  discussion 
an  anonymous  crimination  of  an  individual, 
involving  at  the  same  time  an  insinuated  charge^ 
not  die  lass  offensive  for  being  hypothetical  :y 
put,  that  his  superior  might  have  conntenaoced 
the  delinquency. 

d.— On  mere  presuaptimi,  if  not  with  inten- 
tional disguise  of  a  known  fact,  the  statement 
would  give  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  mis- 
conduct allu^ded  to  was  unchecked,  whereas 
serious  notice  of  the  transgression  was  instantly 
taken.  Therefore,  there  is  not  only  a  ground- 
less imputation  on  the  Bishop,  but  the  culpable 
inattention  of  Government  is  falsely  implied. 

6.— Had  the  object  of  the  vrriter  of  the  letter 
been  to  remedy  an  inconvenience,  his  address- 
ing himself  to  the  proper  department  was  the 
ready  and  legitimate  course  for  procuring  an 
immediate  correction  of  the  evil.  An  accnser^s 
concealment  of  his  m«|«  bas  an  obrioos  mean- 


ness in  it,  which  otgbl  to  throw  doobi  H^  fkm 
motives  of  bis  repreeentation ;  irben  to  that  elr- 
cumstsnce  was  added  the  pecnliarity  of  the 
signature,  «  A  Friend  to  a  Lady  on  her  Death- 
Bed,"  adopted  visibly  to  suggest  to  tiie  minds  of 
the  public  some  brutal  slight,  the  malignity  •f 
the  disposition  veas  unquestionable. 

7.— With  these  particulars  before  your  eyes, 
and  in  contempt  of  former  wahtings,  yon  did 
not  hesitate  to  insert  in  your  Journal,  such  a 
statement  tnm  a  person  of  vrhom  you  declare 
yourself  to  be  utterly  ignorant,  and  of  whose 
veracity  you  consequmtly  coidd  form  no  opi- 
nion. Your  defence  for  so  doing  is  not  rested 
on  the  merits  of  the  special  ctse.  But  as  your 
argument  must  embrace  all  publications  of  a 
coi  responding  nature,  yon  insist  on  your  right 
of  making  your  Journal  the  channel  fbr  diat 
species  of  indirect  attack  upon  character  in  aH 
instances  of  a  parallel  nature. 

8.— When  certain  Irksome  restraints,  which 
bad  long  existed  upon  the  press  in  Bengal,  were 
withdrawn,  the  prospect  was  indulged  that  the 
difTasion  of  various  information,  with  the  able 
comments  which  it  would  call  forth,  might  be 
extremely  usefVil  to  all  classes  of  our  country- 
men in  public  employment.  A  paper  conducted 
with  temper  and  ability,  on  the  i^nclples  ihx>- 
fessed  by  you,  at  the  outset  of  yourundertaking, 
was  eminently  calculated  to  forward  this  view. 
The  Just  expectations  of  Government  have  not 
been  answered.  Whatsoever  advantages  hav« 
been  attained,  they  have  been  overbalanced  by 
the  mischief  of  acrimonious  dissensions,  spread 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal.  Com- 
plaint upon  complaint  is  constantly  harassing 
Government,  regarding  the  impeachment  which 
your  loose  publications  cause  to  be  inferred 
against  individaals.  As  fkr  as  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  duty,  Government  has  endeavoured 
to  shut  its  eyes  on  what  it  wished  to  consider 
thoughtless  aberrations,  though  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  the  practical  Direction  which  attends 
these  irregular  appeals  to  the  public.  Even  if 
the  matter  submitted  be  correct,  die  public  can 
afford  no  relief,  while  a  communication  to  the 
constituted  auliiorities  would  effect  sure  re- 
dress ;  yet  the  idleness  of  recurrence  to  a  wrong 
quarter  is  not  all  that  is  reprehensible,  for  that 
recurrence  is  to  furnish  the  dishonest  con- 
clusion of  sloth  or  indifference  in  these  bound 
to  watch  over  such  poinU  of  the  general  inte- 
rest Still  the  Goreminent  wished  to  overlook 
minor  editorial  inaccuracies.  The  subject  bas 
a  different  complexion  when  you,  Sir,  stand 
forth  to  vindicate  the  principle  of  such  appeals, 
whatsoever  slander  upon  individuals  they  may 
involve,  and  when  yon  maintain  the  privilege 
of  lending  yourself  to  be  the  instrument  of  any 
unknown  calumniator.  €rovemment  will  not 
tolerate  so  mischievous  an  abuse.  It  would  be 
with  nndissembled  regret  that  the  Governor 
Genera]  in  Council  should  find  himself  con- 
strained to  exercise  the  chastening  power 
vested  in  him;  nevertheless, be  will  not  shrink 
from  iti.  exerti<m ;  where    be   may  be   cos- 
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•elcBtiofttly  MtUAdl  UmU  the  prtMrratiaii  of 
daoemcy  and  the  comfort  of  society,  require  it  to 
be  applied.  I  am  thence,  Sir,  instracted  to  give 
yon  this  iatiraatioa :  Should  <3oveniment  ob- 
serre  that  yo«  perseTere  in  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  yon  bare  now  asserted,  there  will 
be  no  pveyions  discussion  of  any  case  in  which 
you  may  be  judged  to  have  violated  those  laws 
of  moral  candour  and  essential  justice,  which 
are  equally  binding  on  ail  descriptions  of  the 
community.  You  will  at  once  be  apprized  that 
your  licence  to  reside  in  India  is  annulled,  and 
you  will  be  required  to  fbmish  security  for  your 
quitting  the  country  by  the  earliest  conyenient 
•pportunity.  I  am,  ke. 

W.  a  BAYLEY,  Chief  Sec.  to  Got. 
Council  ChMmber,  July  It,  1821. 

After  allowing  a  few  days  to  pass  by,  for  the 
more  calm  consideration  of  the  subject,  the 
following  letter  was  written,  and  being  kept  for 
several  days  on  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  recoa- 
sidcration  and  revision,  it  wu  on  the  2d  of  An* 
gust  deliTered  in  to  Govemment. 

To  W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Esq.  Chief  Secretary  to 
Goremment 

Iv— I  should  have  aeknowltdged  at  an  earlier 
period  the  receipt  of  your  public  letter*  which 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me  on  the 
17th  instant  i  but,  without  inUnding  te  depart 
from  the  respeet  due  to  the  sentiments  of  Go- 
vemment, I  have  waited  until  the  first  Im- 
pression of  extreme  pain,  which  their  dis- 
pleasure has  created,  had  in  some  degree  sub- 
tided,  befocs  I  ventured  on  the  tMtk  of  disavow- 
ing, at  least.  In  the  most  earnest  manner  the 
highlj  reprriien^ble  and  almost  criminal  mo- 
tives which  your  letter  imputes  to  m^,  though 
1  might  fiU  in  the  attempt  to  convince  you  that 
sneh  fharges  are  undeserved. 

S.— I  cannot  bnt  perceive  finom  the  whole  te- 
nour  of  your  letter,  that  the  most  unfavoniable 
impressions  have  been  excited  against  me,  on 
tiie  ground  of  my  being  supposed  to  maintain 
the  privilege  of  lending  myself  as  the  histru* 
ment  of  any  unknown  calumniator.  Such  a 
right  or  privilege,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  assure 
the  Govecnor  General  in  Council,  I  most  strongly 
disown  and  disavow }  and  I  must  add,  with 
every  respect,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  sur« 
prise  and  pain  that  I  found  such  an  idea  strain- 
ed (mm  the  short  letter  I  addressed  to  yon  <»i 
the  16th.  Feeling,  however,  as  I  now  do,  the 
difficulties  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  I  am 
induced  to  take  the  only  opportunity  which 
may  ever  be  allowed  me,  to  lay  before  the  Go- 
vernment my  defenoe  against  these  heavy  and 
general  accusations.  My  respect  for  that  Go- 
vemment has  been  too  firequently  testified  to 
render  any  repetition  of  its  avowal  necessary 
at  the  present  moment  I  venture  to  hope, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  departure 
firom  that  respect,  for  me  to  put  in  my  defence 
before  that  high  triboiuily  aay  Bioit  than  a  de- 


fendant weuld  beceaaidered  wanting  in  respect 
or  humility,  by  temperately  supporting  his  plea 
before  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
though  my  appeal  may  seem  tedious,  yet  I  shall 
rely  on  the  well-known  justice  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  patient  attention  to  what  I  may  have 
to  urge  on  my  behalf. 

3.~As  your  first  letter  spoke  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  10th  as  appearing  to  convey  iusi- 
nuations  of  disrespect  towards  the  Lord  Bishop, 
I  hoped  that  such  an  appearance  would  be  ef- 
fectually removed  by  disavowing  such  intention. 
The  writer  indeed  expressly  states  that  he  be- 
lieved the  rumour  of  the  Lord  Bishop's  ren- 
dering chaplains  independent  of  local  control 
to  have  been  erroneous ;  and  however  the  letter, 
might  have  been  intended  to  convey  a  censure 
on  the  chaplain  alluded  to,  I  was  then  of  opi- 
nion, and  after  the  most  careful  re-perasal  o^ 
the  letter  still  continue  to  believe,  that  the  writer 
meant  no  disrespect  wltatevcr  to  the  character 
or  authority  of  the  Lqrd  Bishop,  by  alluding  to 
a  rumour  which  be  deemed  erroneous,  chiefly 
because  he  thought  the  power  said  to  have  been 
given  by  his  Lordship  to  chaplains  would  b» 
misplaced,  and  there(ere  not  likely  to  be  grant- 
ed by  him.  I  may  be  pardtmed,  I  hope,  foi 
adding,  that  a  disrespect  towards  the  l^prd 
Bishop  is  not  the  natural  or  obvious  inference 
from  the  publication  in  question ;  for  not  one  of 
those  watchful  censors  cm  my  conduct,  who  are 
always  ready  to  assail  me,  for  any  error  or  un- 
goarded  step  through  the  press,  and  to  magnify 
my  faults,  have  attributed  to  it  such  a  meaning. 
Had  I  indeed  been  made  acquainted  by  your 
first  letter  with  the  fact  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
having  actually  complained  of  the  publication 
in  question,  as  conveying  .o  ki$  mind  a  want 
of  proper  respect  for  his  public  character,  my 
reply  to  it  would  certainly  have  contained  an 
expression  of  regret  at  having  given  pain  to  his 
Lordship,  and  an  endeavour  also  to  convince 
yon  that  such  an  impression  was  not  warranted 
by  the  tenour  of  the  publication,  nor  meant  te 
be  conveyed  by  me,  who  have  certainty  never 
yet  bad  any  reason  to  be  wanting  in  respect 
either  to  his  Lordship's  public  or  private  cha- 
racter. I  may,  on  as  occasion  like  this,  state  u 
an  illustration  of  my  sincerity  in  this  profession, 
and  in  defience  also  of  the  much-abused  Cal- 
cutta Journal,  that  in  it,  and  I  believe  in  it 
ealy,  will  be  found  a  Ml  ifeply  to  some  very 
sevece  and  illiberal  remarks  on  the  college 
which  his  Lordship  has  lately  founded  here,  and 
which  remarlLs  being  published  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  by  the  Honourable  Company*s  book- 
sellers, had  a  very  wide  circulation  among  per* 
sons  connected  with  India,  both  here  and  at 
home.  But  as  your  letter  spoke  only  of  the 
publication  apptttring  to  contain  inslnoatimis  of 
disrespect,  I  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
explain  my  rtal  motives  in  publishing  It,  as 
having  no  snch  tendency ;  and  it  was  not  so 
much  to  difend  my  doing  so,  as  to  explain  the 
views  with  which  1  was  actuated,  and  to  en. 
dearovr  to  reoioTt  the  unfhvottrable  impress io«  , 
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which  it  appeared  to  me  had  been  hastily  drawn, 
that  my  first  reply  was  written. 

4. — It  is  with  much  pain  that  I  perceive  what 
I  considered  to  be  a  temperate  and  modest  dis- 
enssion  of  a  qaestionof  expediency,  viewed  in 
so  harsh  and  nnfavonrable  a  light  by  the  Go* 
vemment,  and  that  the  very  language  in  which 
that  is  expressed  is  objected  to  as  "  a  gross 
prostitation  of  terms.**  As,  however,  the  fact 
of  the  chaplain's  absence  from  his  dnties,  and 
of  bis  absence  without  necessity,  is  admitted, 
the  publicat'on  could  not  be  considered  an 
vnfoundei  crimination  of  an  individual.  And 
so  far  was  it  from  involving  an  insinuated 
charge  of  a  snperior  having  cotmtenaneed  the 
delinqnency,  that  the  very  rumour  of  its  being 
with  the  Bishop's  permission  tiiat  the  chaplain 
absented  himself,  was  expressly  stated  to  be 
erroneous  in  the  writer's  belief;  while  the  ex- 
pediency of  some  control,  the  only  question 
agitated,  appears  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  and  the  Government,  thereby  con- 
firming the  propriety  of  the  suggestion  which 
the  writer  made.  The  transgression  being  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  such  as  to  have  called 
forth  the  serious  and  instant  notice  of  the  Bi- 
tthop,  ik  at  once  a  proof  of  its  being  founded  on 
something  more  than  mere  presumptionj  and 
being  highly  reprehensible.  But  there  is  no 
part  of  the  publication  in  which  I  can  per- 
ceive the  most  distant  allusi<m  to  any  sup- 
posed inattention  or  indifference  to  the  delin- 
quency, cither  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
or  of  the  Government  Though  published  here 
on  the  10th  of  July,  it  was  written  by  its  author 
on  the  10th  of  June,  at  which  time  probably  die 
notice  of  his  superior  had  not  been  drawn  to 
the  transgression,  though  his  displeasure  at  It 
has  been  subsequently  conveyed.  Of  this, 
however,  until  communicated  in  your  letter  to 
me,  I  was  certainly  ignorant,  and  the  writer 
was  no  doubt  equally  so.  His  sole  object 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  hope  of  remedying 
the  future  recurrence  of  the  evil  of  \^hich  he 
complained,  which  he  might  conceive  would  be 
most  effectually  done  by  drawing  to  it  the  at- 
tention of  the  proper  authorities,  in  discussing 
the  question  of  its  expediency  through  tlie 
medium  of  a  public  Journal.  The  utmost  in- 
ference, which  1  conceive  could  with  Justice 
be  drawn  from  such  a  discussion  against  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  would  be  this :  that 
even  if  his  Lordship  were  believed  to  have 
urged  the  remoral  of  an  old  and  salutary  re- 
straint, wliich  left  the  military  chaplains  in 
some  degree  under  the  control  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, (which,  however,  the  writer  thought 
erroneously  reported,)  still  it  would  only  follow 
that  it  had  not  been  foreseen  by  his  Lordship 
that  in  practice  serious  injnry  and  distress  to 
individuals  miffht  arise  from  the  wiut  of  this 
check,  mid  that  such  distress  had  in  ftwt  ac- 
tnalhj  arisen  therefrom.  But  this  is  only  stating, 
that  In  estimating  the  result  of  a  certain  regu- 
lation, his  Lordship,  with  all  his  benevolent 
disposition,  and  all  his  foresight,  is  not  infiU- 


lible;  an  opinion  which  I  pretutte  might  be 
safsly  expressed  of  any  individual,  however  ex- 
alted his  rank  or  station,  and  of  any  govern- 
ment, however  pure  and  excellent,  without  at 
all  conveying  insinuations  of  disrespect  towards 
the  high  character  of  either. 

d.-.Witii  regard  to  what  is  said  of  the  infe- 
rence arising  firom  the  signature  attached  to  tiie 
publication,  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  still  to 
dissent  respectftilly  from  the  conclusi<His  you 
have  drawn.  To  my  mind,  and  to  the  mia^  of 
many  other  persons  who  read  it,  the  signature 
conveyed  an  impression  that  the  writer  stated 
himself  to  be  *<  A  Churchman,"  expressly  to 
prevent  the  reader  entertaining  any  idea  of  his 
meaning  a  disrespect  either  to  religion  or  to  re- 
ligious authority,  by  his  questioning  the  expe- 
diency of  a  certain  measure  emanating  from 
that  source.  His  adding  that  he  was  **  The 
Friend  of  a  Lady  on  her  Death-Bed,"  was  in- 
terpreted by  me  and  others  In  the  same  fiavour- 
able  manner,  as  at  once  a  pledge  for  the  purity 
of  the  motive,  and  the  accuracy  of  tiie  state- 
ment ;  as  no  man  placed  in  that  tender  yet  awftil 
relationship  to  another,  could  be  supposed  to 
be  imbued  with  malignity  of  disposition,  nor 
indeed  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of 
extreme  grief.  Under  the  affliction  with  whidi 
the  writer  may  have  watched  the  last  moments 
of  a  beloved  and  expiring  friend,  he  might  well 
be  supposed  to  regret  deeply  the  neglect  which, 
had  led  to  her  being  deiNrived  of  those  conso- 
lations that  the  religious  mind  values  so  highly ; 
and  so  Car,  frvm  any  malignity  of  dlspoaltion 
urging  him  to  address  me,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  his  attention  was  wholly  occupied  by  a 
concern  for  tiie  fhte  of  the  lady  in  questi<m, 
and  a  desire  to  secure  to  others  thoae  conso- 
latiiMis  of  which  she  had  been  unhappily  de- 
prived. My  keeping  this  communieatloa  a 
whole  month  in  my  posaesaioii  before  it  was 
published,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  my  not 
having  any  particular  propensity  to  gratify  by 
giving  it  to  the  world ;  and  my  having  an- 
nounced it  for  publication  ten  days  before  its 
appearance  in  tiie  Journal  of  the  lOtb,  may  be 
thought  a  further  corroboration  of  my  not 
deeming  it  In  the  slightest  d^^ree  objectionable. 
As  it  did  not  convey  any  specific  fiict,  applying 
distinctly  to  time,  place,  or  person,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afiix  an  imputation  on  any  indrridaal, 
unless  indeed  the  facts  were  true,  I  did  not  de- 
mand the  author's  name ;  and  his  motives  for 
its  concealment  are  easily  conceived,  wb«i,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  where  the  facts  are  ap- 
parcntiy  admitted  to  be  accurate',  and  the  object 
of  the  writer's  censure  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
proved for  his  transgression,  yet  the  person  who 
first  brings  the  subject  to  notice  is  exposed  to 
blame. 

6.— The  concluding  portion  of  your  letter, 
involving  the  whole  question  of  the  footing  oo 
which  the  Indian  press  is  to  remain,  has  given 
me,  and  will  give,  I  am  sure,  all  the  friends  of 
its  freedom,  considerable  pain ;  because  It  ap- 
paivntly  reduces  the  freedom  of  opinion  to  a 
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more  perilooBi  inasmueh  as  it  is  a  more  ancer- 
tain,  state  than  it  was  under  the  eidjitence  of  the 
ceusorsbip.  It  might  be  thought  irreleTant, 
perhaps,  for  me  to  refer  to  yoar  former  corre- 
*p<Hidence  with  me  on  this  subject }  but  as  great 
•tress  is  laid  on  my  having  acted  in  contempt  of 
repeated  warnings,  I  may  be  permitted,  I  hope, 
briefly  to  adrert  to  these.  The  first  complaint 
vrged  against  me  was  for  Intemperate  obser- 
Tatioos  on  the  Governor  of  Madras,  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  rules  issued  to  editors  when  the 
censorship  of  the  press  was  removed.  My  at- 
tention having  been  thus  for  the  first  time 
called  to  these  regulations,  which  were  issued 
before  I  arrived  in  Bengal,  and  were  never 
communicated  to  me  officially,  I  readily  pro- 
mised a  compliance  with  them }  and  up  to  the 
period  of  Lord  Hastings's  reply  to  the  address 
from  Madras,  I  may  safely  say  that  I  made  them 
my  prhicipal  guide.  The  liberal  views  taken  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  Indian  press, 
by  his  Lordship  on  that  occasion,  induced  me, 
-with  many  others,  to  believe  the  restrictions  dt 
1818  were  abrogated  and  removed,  and  to  con- 
sider tl»e  press  here  as  subject  only  to  the  re- 
straints of  law  as  at  home.  Inconsequence  of 
this  error  of  judgment,  I  was  induced  to  ex- 
press  myself  more  tttely  than  I  should  other- 
vrise  have  done  on  the  conduct  of  the  Madras 
Government,  in  interrupting  the  free  passage  of 
my  paper  through  its  territories,  though  gua- 
ranteed by  the  Postmaster  General  here;  but 
the  explanations  which  I  tlien  had  the  honour 
to  address  through  yon  to  the  Governor  General 
in  Coancil,  were  snflicieot  to  induce  his  Lord- 
ship to  waive  the  apology  at  first  demanded  of 
mo.  At  my  alleged  offence,  howevo-,  on  that 
ooeasion,  was  not  noticed  as  a  breach  of  law, 
but  of  the  restrietians  still  in  force  on  the  press, 
the  impression  left  by  this  proceeding  was,  that 
the  Indian  press  was  henceforth  to  be  subject 
to  the  joint  control  of  the  law  of  libel,  in  itself 
suflBciently  severe,  and  the  specific  r^ulaticns 
in  question,  which  supplied  certain  prohibitions 
that  the  law  of  libel  was  soppoeed  inadequate 
to  embrace ;  this  joint  control  was  supposed  to 
be  tile  utmost  extent  of  the  power  intended  to 
be  exercised  over  the  Indian  press,  and  any 
publication  that  was  neither  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England,  nor  to  any  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  Indian  press  prescribed  to  supply  their 
deficiencies,  it  was  fair  to  presume  would  pass 
unnoticed.  The  very  act  <^  my  being  pro- 
reeded  against  in  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  cri- 
minal information,  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  that  the  law  was  to 
be,  however,  the  chief  guardian  against  any 
future  abuses  of  the  press ;  and  the  conver- 
sation which  is  stated  to  have  passed  in  Par- 
liament between  Mr.  Lambtnn  and  Mr.  Batburst, 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  India,  convinced 
me  that  the  views  entertained  by  the  Board  of 
Control  and  Government  at  home  corresponded 
to  thoee  professed  and  acted  upon  here.  My 
surprise  and  r^ret  was  Miercfore  extreme,  on 
learning,  that  lor  a  pabUfation  which  I  con- 


scientiously believed  to  be  nei^er  eontrarr  ^ 
the  laws,  nor  in  violation  of  the  regulation^ 
issued  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  I  was  again 
accused  of  having  given  such  grave  and  seriotif 
offence  to  the  Government  as  to  induce  them  to 
convey  through  you  the  strongest  expressi<»n« 
of  their  displeasure.  I  must  now,  I  fear,  con- 
sider your  letter  of  the  I7th  as  establishhsg  a 
new  criterion,  in  lieu  of  the  former  more  safto^ 
because  more  clearly  defined  guides  for  pnbU- 
cation. 

7.— In  thU  letter,  it  is  sUted,  tiiat  when  cer- 
tain irksome  restraints,  which  bad  long  existed 
upon  the  Indian  press  in  Bengal,  were  with- 
drawn, tile  prospect  was  indulged,  that  the  dif-* 
fusion  of  various  information,  with  the  able 
comments  which  it  would  call  forth,  would  be 
extremely  useftU  to  all  classes  of  our  country- 
men in  public  employment  The  utmost  lat)<« 
tude  of  ^scussion  on  subjects  of  literature  and 
science,  or  even  of  Engli!^  and  foreign  pditics, 
could  have  eflected  nothing,  however,  towards 
MfllUng  this  desirable  end.  The  only  subjects 
of  discussion,  from  the  free  exercise  of  which 
men  in  public  employment  in  India  might  hopa 
to  be  informed  and  assisted  in  the  c<»rect  dis- 
charge of  their  public  duties,  must  be  tiiose  re« 
Utting  to  the  civil,  military,  and  judicial  adml- 
nistration  of  ikii  country.  In  no  other  sense, 
indeed,  can  the  fi-eedom  of  the  press  be  more 
desirable  than  the  censorship  for  which  it  was 
substituted  as  an  improvement,  except  that  tiie 
former  admits  of  the  beneficial  exercise  of  that 
public  scrutiny,  to  the  control  of  which,  his 
Lordship  has  so  truly  stated,  it  is  salutary  for 
Government  to  look,  even  when  its  motives  of 
action  are  most  pure.  The  letter  on  tiie  Duties 
of  Chaplains,  and  the  proposal  of  the  qnestioo 
as  to  the  expediency  of  their  being  sn$ject  to 
local  control,  appeared  to  me  to  be  exactly  one 
of  those  cases  contemplated  by  the  Goremment^ 
from  the  comments  oa  which  public  men  might 
be  benefited ;  a  case  in  which  tiie  foots  were 
well-founded,  but  which,  firom  a  rductanoe 
even  in  the  aggrieved  party  to  inoar  the  odium 
oi  standing  forth  as  a  complahiant,  the  Govern- 
ment  might  not,  for  a  long  while  at  least,  if  evor, 
hear  o(  through  the  formal  channds  of  autho- 
rity ;  while  from  iu  being  brought  to  their  im- 
mediate notice  through  the  press,  the  remedy 
might  be  promptiy  and  effectually  applied, 
without  any  one  individual  being  rendered  ob- 
noxious to  the  friends  of  the  censured  party  as 
an  informer. 

8.— Your  letter  admits  that  a  paper  conducted 
with  temper  and  ability,  on  the  principles  pro- 
fessed by  me  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking, 
was  eminentiy  calculated  to  forward  the  views 
entertained  by  the  Government  when  the  cen- 
sorship was  removed.  It  is  with  regret,  how- 
ever, that  I  observe  you  add,  the  just  expec- 
tations of  Government  have  not  been  answered. 
Of  the  mkility  and  temper  with  which  my  la- 
bours have  been  conducted,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  venture  an  opinion ;  but  to  show  that 
they  have  been  generally  approved  by  the  high- 
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«t  4kMM  of  my  comtryaien  in  ImU*,  (for  the 
^Mrf0  pri€»  and  heavy  poataxe  of  a  daily  paper 
qeoosaarily  eonflnes  its  circnlation  to  the  upper 
saaka  of  aociety,)  I  may  nention  the  simple 
flut  of  my  paper  haring  gradaally  increased  its 
aifovlatiui  from  the  commencement  of  its  esta- 
bUskm«nt,aDd  of  itshaTiag  maintained  steadily, 
Ut  two  years  and  upwards,  a  higher  character 
aad  a  greater  demand}  vader  erery  disadvantage 
•f  price,  and  atary  ^position  that  coold  be 
brought  against  it,  than  any  paper  in  India ; 
white  ita  reotipis,  from  the  regnlar  subscription 
•lana,  of  mora  than  10,000  rupees  per  month, 
aia  greater  th«B  ware  ever  before  realized  from 
t^  same  source  io  this  country.  Such  an  indi- 
aatlan  af  the  utility  and  general  estimation  of 
my  UbouTs  is  not  appealed  to  from  ostentation, 
but  to  sbow>  by  the  simplest  and  best  means  iu 
my  poweri  what  the  community  at  large  think 
of  the  temper  and  ability  with  which  they  are 
QOBducted,  and  that  in  their  riew  of  them  I 
bare  not  departed  from  the  professions  with 
wbkh  I  first  set  «nt  With  regard  to  the  prin- 
dples  by  which  they  hare  been  regulated,  I 
may  be  permitted,  I  hopot  to  speak  with  more 
•ooiiancc,  and  ta  aisert,  without  presumption 
•r  dimelpeet,  my  Arm  oonTiotion,  that  tfioK  al 
least  have  tterer  been  departed  firom ;  and  that 
if  thoM  prafeaaed  by  me  at  the  outset  were,  in 
tiia  opinien  of  OovemmMt,  etainently  ealou- 
latad  to  fiarward  their  Tiawstthoea  prol^ssed  by 
ma  and  aetad  on  at  the  present  moment  must  be 
•qvaHy  so,  if  their  tiaws  ecntinue  the  same,  for 
my  prlnaiplet  have  nerar  changed'  I  appeal, 
with  all  humility,  but  still  fbariem  of  the  result, 
In  eaofirmation  of  this  opinion,  to  all  who  hara 
watobed  the  progrete  of  my  Journal)  flrom  ita 
•ammencameat  up  to  the  present  hour,  whether 
tba  only  diffoanoa  of  oharaatsf  between  the 
valumea  of  it,  (of  which  fifteen  are  now  before 
Iha  world,)  for  1818, 10, 80.  and  91,  is  not,  that 
tbay  have  become  more  and  more  cautious, 
guarded,  and  select,  and  at  the  same  time  mora 
liab,  Turious,  and  respaatable,ia  the  disoussiona 
af  which  it  has  been  almost  tba  only  medium 
oa  topdes  aonnected  with  the  Interesti  of  this 
oountry.  And  while  I  remember  with  satis* 
faotiea  that,  from  the  first  number  to  the  last, 
the  Oovemment  of  India  has  noTer  been  spoken 
af  by  me  but  in  those  tenns  of  just  and  honest 
ptaite  which  I  was  ever  ready  in  all  sincerity  of 
baart  ta  bestow  aa  it,— it  is  equally  a  subject 
•f  aaagratalation  to  ma  to  And,  that  fhmi  year 
to  year  the  character  of  the  paper  rises  witb 
tim  Inaieasing  range  and  improving  quality  of 
tba  ccnrespendenee  submitted  by  it  to  tha 
world  t~in  this  walk  it  has  no  rival. 

9.-!>Whether  any  and  what  advantages  have 
arisen  firom  such  discussions,  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  pronounce  t  neither  can  I  determine  on 
the  exact  proportion  which  the  misehief  said 
to  be  oeeaslened  by  them  bears  to  the  good  j 
but  1  hope  and  believe  that  whatever  acrimo- 
nious discussions  may  have  agitated  the  eem- 
mumity,a  very  small  portion  ef  them  can  justly 
ba  laid  ta  my  charge.  In  any  itieb  ditcuMians, 


in  which  1  have  been  a  party,  my  iunoeence  or 
guilt  depends  on  whether  I  maintained  the 
right  or  the  wrong  side  of  the  question  in  dis- 
pute. Until  these  are  specified,  therefore,  I 
cannot  tell  what  share  of  them  is  to  be  fairly 
altribnted  to  me ;  but  I  hope  I  may  say  with  a 
safe  conscience,  that  in  the  dissensions  which 
have  agitated  the  society  here,  I  have  been 
more  frequently  the  defender  than  the  accuser, 
and  have  been  far  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  Bat  if  the  Government  sincerely  ap« 
proves  of  comments  on  the  acts  of  its  publia 
servants  (and  no  other  species  of  comment 
could  be  useful  to  men  in  public  employment), 
difierence  of  opinion,  and  even  warm  discus- 
sions,  will  necessarily  arise.  Oar  Senate  at 
home  furnishes  a  striking  example  that  this 
may  exist,  however,  even  in  yerbal  controversy, 
so  much  more  liable  to  warmth  and  intempe- 
rance than  written,  and  especially  anonymous, 
discussions,  without  invading  tiie  rights  oc 
disturbing  the  happiness  of  private  life, 
or  without  the  necessary  existence  of  ^« 
vate  enmities  between  those  who  hold  and 
openly  maintain  very  opposite  opinions  on 
political  and  public  aflhirs.  In  this  conn- 
try,  it  might  be  presumed,  as  in  all  others, 
the  indolent  may  be  roused  to  activity,  tba 
indifferent  qnickened  In  seal,  and  Uio  par- 
tially infonned  be  made  acquainted  with  much 
usefril  knowledge  through  Uie  medium  of  a  fraa 
and  active  press.  But  the  indolent,  and  tba 
careless,  and  the  indifferent,  and  the  nniafbrmed, 
cannot  beoovM  otherwise  but  by  a  great  and 
painfril  effort  to  shake  off  habiu  wbieb  long 
iadulgance  has  rendered  agreeable  ta  tltam  la 
fttain.  The  State  may  be  benefited  by  suab 
changes,  and  tha  IndividaiUa  tbonselvea  be- 
come ultimately  more  usefbl  and  more  bonoor- 
able  men.  But  for  some  time,  at  least,  tbey 
will  ba  angry  at  the  vigilaaoa  and  watobfulneai 
af  those  who  exeroisa  a  sorutioy  over  tbeif 
public  duties,  and  still  mora  angry  with  tba 
press,  that,  by  its  vary  publloity,  aaceierates 
their  reluctant  reformation  {—and  aa  tba  eon- 
doctor  of  that  press  is  the  only  person  known 
to  them  as  the  medium  of  snob  incoavenienea 
as  they  are  made  to  feel,  in  passing  from  a  scata 
of  ease  to  the  mwe  active  discharge  of  tbeir 
public  duties,  they  will  regard  him,  though  un- 
justly, as  tha  causa  of  all  the  little  vaxationa 
thay  experience  in  such  a  change,  wbila  tbey 
will  be  joined  in  tiMir  denunciation  against  tha 
press  by  all  who  sympatbixe  with  them  in  the 
hardship  of  being  obliged  to  attend  with  move 
than  ordinary  exactness  to  the  frutbfril  dis- 
obaige  of  their  frinctians.  The  labours  of  a 
public  writer,  who  attempts  to  direct  his  eiforts 
to  the  higher  duties  of  a  free  press,  are  thus 
sufficiently  discouraged  by  the  abundant  return 
of  evil  for  good,  which  he  is  sure  to  reeeiva 
from  the  angry  and  disappointed  Ibelings  of 
those  to  whom  his  animadversions,  or  those  of 
his  correspfmdentf,  may  apply.  These  persona 
affect  to  regard  every  inquiry  or  remark  con* 
Dectad  with  their  fnncUont  aa  a  grave  Im- 
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peMhniMit  of  their  public  ttti  pritate  dmrac- 
ten.  Ihej  would  pat  down  cTerjr  thing  like 
free  ditonstioti,  if  it  were  in  their  power ;  and 
I  apprehend  it  is  by  persons  of  this  description 
ehiefly  that  Ooremment  is  harassed  by  com- 
plaint npon  complaint  against  tiie  Calcutta 
Journal.  But  if  there  be  Just  and  serious 
frounds  for  complaint,  is  not  the  channel  for 
"dress  open  ?  If  the  State  or  any  of  its  high 
•ficers  be  libelled,  the  tribunal  before  wtiich  I 
was  once  summoned  as  the  publisher  of  a  letter 
*hat  gave  oO^ce  to  the  OoTemment,  is  Iblly 
adequate  to  inflict  its  penalties.  If  indiTiduals 
are  injured  and  aggriered,  that  same  tribunal 
fives  to  them  every^just  ground  of  hope  for 
ndress.  Hose,  therefore,  who  harass  OoTem- 
aicnt  with  eomiiAaints,  can  only  do  so  because 
they  doubt  whether  tfie  ground  of  their  com- 
pUint  is  sufficient  to  obtain  them  redress  at 
law ;— yet  the  same  reason,  if  duly  adverted  to, 
would  render  them  undeserving  the  attention 
of  a  Jatt  government,  who  must  perceive  the 
nngenerons  adrantage  which  such  persons  seek, 
when  they  ask  from  the  Oovemment  particular 
immunities  in  their  own  behalf,  to  which  the 
•bjert  of  their  complaint  can  lay  no  claim,  and 
when  they  call  down  upon  me  the  censure  of 
the  ruling  power,  instead  of  meeting  me  on 
equal  terms  before  the  common  tribunal  of  our 
covntry,  or  explaining  or  repelling  the  state- 
nents  of  which  they  eomplain  through  the 
medium  of  the  press.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
that,  in  appealing  to  the  Public,  they  may  be 
sure  of  a  Mr,  if  not  a  partial  hearing,  by 
addressing  themselves  to  those  Editors  who 
would  gladly  exppse  the  slightest  error  I  could 
commit. 

10.— I  regret  to  learn  from  you  that  the  Go- 
TMnment  apparently  founds  its  objection  to 
any  appeals  to  the  Public,  on  the  incapacity  of 
the  Public  to  afford  redress  j— but  if  this  were 
the  chief  objection,  it  existed  with  equal  force 
in  1618,  when  the  censorship  was  taken  off 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  admitting  such 
appeals ;  and  was  then,  indeed,  perhaps  stronger 
than  now,  when  an  increasing  community  of 
Englishmen,  bringing  with  them  all  their  feel* 
Ings  fresh  from  home,  is  giving  a  more  decided 
tone  to  public  sentiment,  and  more  value  to 
public  opinion,  and  assimilating  it  more  and 
more  to  that  of  England.  Such  appeals,  bow- 
ever,  from  which  the  GoTemment  Justly  hoped 
their  servants  would  derive  considerable  benefit, 
cannot,  I  hope,  be  seriously  thought  to  Aimish 
the  dlflhooest  conclusion  of  sloth  or  indiffer- 
ence in  those  bound  to  watch  over  the  genera] 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  generally 
made  first  through  the  pi  ess,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  men  in 
authority  to  subjects  that  had  not  been  bronght 
before  to  their  notice;  and  among  the  many 
hnndreds  of  letters  published  In  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  though  I  remember  with 
pleasure  many  that  praised  its  vigilance,  its 
watchfulness,  and  Its  solicltad«,  t^t  the  welAtf^ 
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and  bappittMt  of  er^ry  cImi  of  the  Influents 
population  committed  to  its  charge,  I  aannet 
recall  to  myrecollectioki  any  timt  warranted  the 
conelnsion  of  sloth  or  indifferenee,  IrUeft  is 
here  made  to  follow  every  appeal  te  the  pubHe 
substituted  for  a  direct  comm^nieatiett  te  the 
Constituted  Authodtiea. 

11. — It  is  made  deep  Mid  serious  natter  of 
accusation  against  me,  that  I  stand  (brth  te 
vindicate  the  principle  of  such  appeals,  what- 
socTer  slander  upon  individuals  Hiey  may  in- 
volve, and  that  I  maintain  the  privilege  of  lend- 
ing myself  to  be  the  instrument  of  any  un- 
known calunmiator.  I  cannot  merely  repeat 
such  language,  addressed  frt>m  a  powerfril  Go- 
vernment to  an  individual  like  myself,  without 
considerable  pain,  even  at  this  distanee  of  time, 
after  the  first  impressions  oi  my  surprise  at 
such  an  accusation  had  subsided.  In  the  short 
letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you, 
in  reply  to  your  demand  of  the  author's  namCi 
I  simply  explained  the  hope  of  public  benefit 
as  actuating  me  in  the  publication  of  his  letter; 
I  neither  meant  to  assert  nor  stand  forth  to  vin- 
dicate any  principle  whatever,  still  less  the 
odious  and  abandoned  defiance  of  all  principle, 
which  I  am  here  supposed  capable  of  evincing. 
It  is  painfVil  to  me  to  use  stronger  expressions 
of  dissent  than  may  be  deemed-becoming  j  but 
in  the  present  instance,  without  Intending  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  ttie  opinions  or  authority 
of  Government,  I  must  say.  If  they  were  the 
last  words  I  had  to  write,  that  I  owe  It  to  the 
regard  which,  In  common  with  every  honest 
man,  I  entertain  for  my  reputation ;  I  owe  It  te 
my  chiHren,  to  whom  probably  I  may  have 
nothing  but  that  reputation  to  leave ;  I  owe  It 
to  the  many  distinguished  supporters  of  my 

^  principles  in  the  Three  Presidencies  of  India, 
from  whose  approbation  I  derive  my  all ;— te 
enter  my  most  solemn  protest  against  an  accu- 
sation, the  nature  of  which  is  such  as  every 
feeling  of  my  heart  utterly  contemns  and  abhort. 

Jif  I  have  been  more  forward  than  others  to  vin- 
dicate the  principle  of  appeals  to  the  ptthlie 
through  the  medium  o(  the  press,  It  is  because 
I  estimate  more  highly  so  magBlfleeot  and  inva- 
luable a  gift  as  Its  freedom)  and  If  It  be  net 
again  taken  from  us,  or  so  fettered  and  cur- 
tailed,  as  to  differ  in  nothing  but  bi  risk  from 
the  censorship  of  former  days,  I  believe  that 
the  administration  of  India,  under  hia  Lord* 
ship's  rule,  will  never  be  spoken  of  by  poatevfty 
without  their  enlogium  on  this  great  act,  aa 
characterising  at  once  a  government  Aat  had 
nothing  to  conceal,  and  consequently  nothing  to 
feftr;  for  if  knowledge  is  power,  iategtity  aad 
Justice  ore  the  pillars  of  strength. 

19.-~That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral in  Council  is  vested  with  Ae  exercise  of 
achastenhtg  power,  by  virtue  of  which  he  may 
deport  any  man  to  England  from  henoe,  witbovt 
condescending  to  assign  a  reason  for  s«ek  an 
act,  it  is  not  for  me  to  dispute;  but  ef  this  I  am 
perfectly  assured,  that  It  would  be  indeed  wltft 
•  tnOtpyeioMel  refrtt^thirt  the  Otrtniir  Oe^. 
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neral  wouU  be  prermiled  on  to  ez«rciM  a  right 
that  riolates  the  yery  essence  and  spirit  of  Bri- 
tish kigislatioo  {  a  right,  the  principle  of  which 
If  onoe  admitted,  would  jostify  the  transpor- 
tation of  an  indiridoal  while  suing  even  the 
Govenunent  itself  for  his  legal  right  in  a  court 
of  law,  or  the  remoral  of  a  man  against  whom 
Bo  chaige  could  be  broa^t,  but  whose  banish- 
ment might  min  him  and  his  i^unily  for  ever. 
That  state  exigencies  might  possibly  arise  to 
render  this  as  justifiable  as  tiie  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  at  home,  may  readily  be 
imagined;  but  the  mere  propoundmg  of  tiie 
question,  <*  Whether  a  chaplain  ought  to  be 
subject  or  not  to  the  exercise  of  local  control,*' 
could  hardly  be  deemed  so  to  endanger  the 
state  as  to  furnish  the  exigency  required ;  nor 
could  I  imagine  that  so  unconstitutional  a 
power  would  erer  be  exercised  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  until  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  found 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  delinquency  of  the  of- 
fending indiridual  with  a  sufficient  punishment 
The  preserration  of  decency,  and  the  comfort 
ctf^  society,  one  would  hope,  could  nerer  demand 
nch  a  remedy.  These  are  indeed  tenons,  re- 
^[wcting  the  exact  import  of  which  no  two  indi- 
▼idnals  will  entirely  agree.  I  am  unwilling 
myself  to  offend  or  disturb  either;  but  in  the 
aincere  and  zealous  discharge  of  my  duty,  and 
in  endeaTooring  to  fulfil  the  just  expectations 
of  OoTemment,  by  the  encouragement  of  such 
^mments  on  public  questions  as  shall  benefit 
those  in  public  employment,  it  will  be  dlfllcuH 
Idways  to  aroid  it.  Every  such  comment  will 
2nt>bably  disturb  the  comfort  of  the  indiTidual 
to  whose  duties  it  is  applied ;  and  this  would 
he  in  proportion  to  their  truth,  and  to  his  con- 
*cio9snen  of  their  application,  the  two  strong- 
est reasons  for  their  use,  and  the  surest  pledges 
itt  their  utility,  as  eflfectlng  a  beneficial  change ; 
while  the  upright  and  Adthftil  senrant  of  Go- 
▼Mninent  would  remain  undisturbed.  It  is  not, 
aordir,  fnr  being  thus  instrumental  in  promoting 
|he  public  good,  at  an  occasional  sacrifice  of 
prirate  comfort,  that  Government  would  ririf 
ne  with  its  extreme  displeasure.  If,  on  the 
othor  bjmd,  ofienoas  against  decency,  and  as- 
persiums  en  indlTidnal  .character,  public  or 
Xnriratt,  be  deemed  within  the  peculiar  pro- 
frinae  of  GoTtroment  to  watch  over  and  avenge, 
I  may  safely  say,  that  there  Is  not  an  individual 
in  India  who  would  have  larger  claims  on  its 
iBterfereMO  and  protection,  as  an  ui^ustly  ca- 
lumniated person,  than  myself;  but  I  would  not 
insult  Its  dignity,  nor  so  fitr  evince  my  want  of 
•onfldence  in  the  tribunal  open  to  all,  as  to  ask 
Iba  Govaniment  to  extend  the  shield  of  its  pro- 
tecting and  avenging  power  to  me. 

IS^^The  close  of  your  letter,  which  apprises 
■le  that  I  shall  be  ordered  to  quit  the  country, 
if  I  persevere  in  acting  on  the  principles  avow- 
od  in  my  first  short  reply  to  you,  is  indeed  most 
VainfW  for  me  to  advert  to ;  but  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  thonght  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Go- 
remment,  if  I  donbt  in  the  present  instance 
Wlieifasff  they  have  clearly  apprehended  my 


meaning.  My  re^^y  did  not  professedly  avow 
any  principles,  but  went  simply  to  explain  the 
views  with  which  I  published  the  ccvamunica- 
tion  in  question.  But  if  it  be  said  to  involve  a 
principle,  the  only  one  that  can  be  posiibly  in- 
ferred fVom  it,  is  the  belief  that  when  a  discus- 
sion is  temperate  and  modes^  and  when  it  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  public  benefit,  with- 
out infringing  on  the  respect  due  to  men  in  pub- 
lic authority,  it  may  be  safely  indulged  in.  This, 
I  humbly  submit,  is  the  very  extent  of  admis- 
sion that  can  be  drawn  from  my  reply  ;  and  as 
such  a  principle  is  not  only  unobjectionable 
in  a  I^al  view,  but  is  in  a  strict  confor- 
mity with  the  regulations  that  superseded  tbe 
censorship,  and  with  the  motives  ascribed  by 
you  to  the  Government  in  removing  this  last,  I 
cannot  comprehend  why  my  perseverance  in  it 
should  subject  me  to  banishment  and  ruin.  If 
there  is  to  be  no  previous  discussion  of  any  case 
in  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  violate  the  laws 
of  moral  candour  and  essential  Justice,  it  will 
be  in  vain  for  me  to  hope  to  escape,  llie  stan- 
dard of  those  laws  may  vary  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent minds,  that  what  is  done  with  conscious 
innocence  by  one  person,  may  be  thought  to 
transgress  the  proper  bounds  by  others,  espe- 
cially by  tiiose  whose  feelings  are  irritated ; 
and  upon  their  angry  cbmplaints,  the  persons  ia 
whose  hands  the  administration  lies,  may  apply 
their  own  standard  to  the  case,  and,  without 
previous  discussion,  withoutexamination,  with- 
ont  a  hearing,  and  without  a  defence,  sentence 
to  banishment  and  ruin,  one  who  has  oflended 
no  prescribed  rule,  who  was  conscious  of  no 
crime,  but  who  could  jet  neither  defend  nor 
even  assert  his  innocence. 

14.— I  may  be  forgiven  here,  I  hope,  for  a 
momentary  digression,  to  show  wherein  I  have 
already  suffered  grievous  and  irreparable  injury 
from  this  infliction  of  punishment  without  crime. 
In  the  year  1813,  on  the  very  day  that  Lord  Moira 
left  Portsmouth  for  India,  I  left  that  port  for 
the  Mediterranean.  A  series  of  disappointments, 
and  loss  of  a  fortune  acquired  in  those  countries, 
occasioned  my  going  to  Egypt,  and  ftom  thence 
to  Bombay.  I  had  there  the  good  fortune  to 
be  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
largest  China  ships  of  the  port ;  fhnn  which, 
however,  I  was  suddenly  removed,  without 
even  an  alleged  fault,  by  an  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, requiring  me  to  fiymiish  securities  for  my 
immediate  embarkation  for  England,  because  I 
was  not  provided  with  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's licence  to  settle  in  India.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  stated  the  reason  of  my  not  having  such 
licence  to  be,  because  I  had  no  idea  when  I  left 
England  of  ever  visiting  India ;  it  was  in  .vain 
that  I  explained  my  having  even  then  no  inten- 
tion to  settle  there,  but  after  performing  my 
voyage  to  China,  and  opening  there  a  channd 
of  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  Bombay,  for  a 
trade  with  Egypt,  should  return  to  that  country 
where  all  my  affairs  lay  ;  in  was  In  vain  that  I 
solicited  the  common  favour  of  a  special  licence 
to  remain  even  in  Bombay,  (relinquishing  a 
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Voyage  that  promkecl  the  highest  adrantagea,) 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  Uononrable  Court 
could  be  known ;  or  to  vicit  Bengal  to  lay  my 
ease  hf  fore  the  Supreme  Government,  lecarities 
being  offered  for  my  appearance  wbeneTer  call- 
ed for.  Each  and  every  request  was  reftued, 
and  it  was  peremptorily  determined,  that  I 
should  be  sent  to  England ;  a  measure  as  ruin- 
ous to  all  my  prospects,  as  if  I  had  been  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay,  since  all  my  ultimate 
Tiews  and  affUrs  were  in  Egypt  It  was  at 
length,  however,  granted  me  as  an  especial  fa- 
Tour,  to  return  from  whence  I  came,  though 
there  was  such  an  entire  absence  of  all  offence 
on  my  part,  that  the  GoTemor,  Sir  Evan  Ne- 
pean,  in  a  note,  of  which  I  was  Aimlsbed  with 
an  offlcial  copy ,  expressed  himself  in  these  terms 
on  my  case^  **  I  can  have  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Buckingham  returning  to  England  by  the  way 
of  Mocha.  He  came  hither,  I  understand,  by 
that  route.  To  the  individual  himself  I  have 
not  the  slightest  d^ree  of  objection,  and  shall 
by  no  means  be  sorry  to  see  him  return  with 
the  Company's  licence,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
be  would  be  of  use  to  the  mercantile  interest, 
in  opening  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea."  I  was ' 
thus  subjected  to  tiie  loss  of  nearly  two  years 
In  time,  the  entire  defeat  of  very  brilliant  pro- 
spects, and  the  positive  lost  of  several  thousand 
pounds ;  when,  so  far  firom  any  fault  being^  im- 
puted to  me,  I  had  public  testimony  to  my  cha- 
racter being  unobjectionable,  and  my  pursuits 
being  deemed  honourable  and  beneficial  to  the 
community.  This  testimony,  and  the  view  taken 
of  the  hardship  of  my  case  by*  the  Court  of 
Directors  at  home,  obtained  for  me,  however, 
what  I  understood  to  be  the  special  favour  of  a 
licence  being  sent  to  me  in  India,.without  my 
personal  appearance  with  securities  before  the 
Court 

lA. — Since  my  return  to  India,  a  second  time, 
with  tbislicence,  I  have  endeavoured  to  repair 
my  losses  as  well  as  zeal  and  indaslry  in  an 
4iones^pursuit  would  admit,  first  at  sea,  in  the 
command  of  the  sh!p  to  which  I  was  originally 
hfppointed,  and  which  was  reserved  for  my  re- 
tnm,  and  subsequently  in  my  present  occupa- 
tion onshore,  upon  thefiiith  and  understanding 
of  my  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  anl  regu- 
lations as  those  which  are  binding  on  my  fellow- 
countrymen  of  all  classes  in  India.  I  have 
studied  to  understand,  and  endeavoured  to  obey 
them,  in  order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  just  offence ; 
though  the  very  nature  of  my  present  avoca- 
tions presents  daily  risk  of  offending  the  pride, 
or  the  prejudices,  or  the  self  love  of  many, — a 
risk  from  which  almost  all  other  professions  are 
exempt,  and  to  which  my  own  is  more  and 
more  subject  in  proportion  to  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  its  painful  and  arduous,  but  I  hope 
useftil  and  honourable  duties.  In  Ibe  belief 
that  as  long  as  1  obeyed  the  laws,  I  should  net 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing  my  avo- 
cations undisturbed,  I  have  embarked  the 
whole  of  my  fortune  and  my  hopes  in  my  pre- 
sent undertaking ;  I  have  pledged  my  credit  also 
Orient,  Herald,  Vol.  I.  App, 


for  extensive  arrangements  in  England  con. 
nected  with  the  permanence  of  my  r^ncem ; 
and  moreover,  I  have  sent  to  England  for  my 
family,  from  whom  I  have  now  been  painftilly 
and  unwillingly  separated  for  a  period  of  more 
than  eight  years,— never  having  before  been 
sufficiently  fixed  in  any  one  spot  to  admit  of 
their  joining  me,  and  firom  successive  losses  and 
disappointments  never  having  before  possessed 
the  means  of  defhiying  the  charge  of  tiieir  n- 
moval  from  home.  The  prospect  opened  for 
me  here  by  the  very  extensive  and  unshaken 
support  given  to  my  humble  labours,  the  sacure 
footing  on  which  the  Indian  press  seemed  to 
rest,  and  the  improving  value  i>f  the  Calcutta 
Journal  in  every  respect,  as  it  appeared  to  those 
most  competent  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment 
in  the  case,  all  seemed  to  warrant  sueh  ar« 
rangements  as  those  into  which  I  have  entered. 
But'these  are  all  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  threat, 
ened  with  intermptien,  if  not  entire  destrme- 
Uon,  by  tbe  tenour  of  the  letter  which  the  Go« 
Tcmment  instructed  yon  to  address  to  me  on 
the  17di  instant 

"  16.— In  reverting  to  the  main  points  of  this 
long  letter,  which  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  shorten,  I  beg  yon  will  assure  the  Ck>vemor 
General  in  Council,  that  in  publishing  the  eom- 
munication  whieh  appeared  In  the  Jonraal  of 
the  lOtii  instant,  I  had  not  tbe  most  distant 
idea  that  any  thing  it  contained,  could  be  even 
constraed  into  a  want  of  respect  for  the  puUlo 
character  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  CalcuUa;  that 
in  the  short  reply  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
address  to  your  first  demand  of  the  author^ 
name,  I  meant  not  to  advocate  any  right  what- 
ever, nor  to  vindicate  any  principle ;  though  I 
humbly  conceive  the  principle,  if  any,  there 
implied,  namely,  that  when  discussions  are 
temperate  and  modest,  and  may  be  productive 
of  public  benefit  without  infiringing  en  the  re- 
spect due  to  men  ia  public  authority,  they  may 
be  safely  indulged,  will  be  deemed  by  bis  Lord- 
ship unobjectionable ;  and  that  your  last  cadk- 
munication  of  the  17th  instant,  has  given  m« 
considerable  pain,  at  finding  I  had  nnintentioa'* 
ally  given  such  grave  and  serious  offence  to  a 
Oovommeot  that  I  have  every  desire  to  honour, 
respect,  and  obey.  1  beg  also  that  you  wIN 
further  assure  his  Lordship  in  Couadl,  that  if 
the  laws  of  my  country  are  to  be  my  ftatura 
guide,  I  shall  bow  to  the  decisions  of  its  tribal 
nal  with  all  due  respect;  if  the  written  and 
defined  restrictions  issued  on  the  removal  of 
the  censorship,  be  made  my  rule  of  action,  I 
will  endeavour  as  fUthfblly  to  adhere  to  them  • 
even  if  the  censorship  be  restored,  I  shall  stiH 
acquiesce  in  the  common  submission  exacted 
from  all,  by  a  power,  whieh,  whether  legally 
or  illegally  excroised,uo  individual  like  myself 
could  hope  successfully  to  resist  But,  If  sa 
severe  a  punishment  as  banishment  and  rals 
is  to  be  infiicted  on  a  supposed  violation  of  the 
laws  of  moral  candour  and  essential  justloe,  of 
which  I  know  not  where  to  locA  ftar  any  dot- 
niteitandard,  1  fear  that  my  best  deterainatttw 
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will  be  of  no  ftT«il.  My  path  will  be  to  beeet 
with  dangers,  tbat  I  know  of  do  way  in  wbicb 
I  can  escape  tbe  ritlL  of  aneh  anppoeed  Tiola- 
tions,  when  those  who  are  at  once  to  be  both 
Jodges  of  the  law  and  the  fact,  may  at  the  same 
moment  make  the  accnsation,  pronounce  the 
iontcncoj  and  carry  it  into  execution^— except 
by  relinqi&ishing  entirely  an  ocoapation  thns 
•nTiroued  with  perils  from  which  no  hoaian 
pmdenee  conld  ensnre  an  ascape. 

I  hare  the  hononr  to  be,  ke, 

J.8.BUCKWOHAM. 

FINAL  BEPLY. 

To  Mr.  h  S.  BOCKINOHAM,  Bditer  of  tht 

CaknttnJewnal. 


Mfy-I  am  difeeM  by  hie  Ezeellency  the 
MMt  aebli  the  CtoTonor  Genenl  In  Coneil,  to 
neknowledge  the  leeelpC  of  your  letter  of  the 
•Tth  mltimo,  and  to  inform  yon,  that  tbe  letter 
in  qneetion  has  produced  no  change  in  the  sen* 
I  Hid  reeotattoM  of  GoeeiiMeat,  alTMdy 
I  to  yottOA  Iha  17th  mltimo. 
I  am«  flte* 
W.  B.  BAYLEY,  CMof  Seo-toOor. 
ftmnitC*— tir,A«f.  10,  mU 


6UPra£MBNTARY. 

e  period  at  which  the  fottgoiaff  cor- 
xespondMMeoleeed,  (4«g«st,18Sl,)  «p  to  the 
yeriod  at  which  the  following  oorreependsBoe 
traMpired,  (September,  IttSO  it  was  ganeraUy 
beUoTod  that  the  idea  of  transportation  withont 
trial  for  ofltaoee  throogh  the  press  was  aban* 
doned,  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  aU  the 
solemn  profoesioos  that  had  been  made  of 
firinff  to  India  the  boon  ef  tne  dtsonssiea. 
Ihis  idea  was  sImngthMMd  by  the  foot,  that  in 
Iwo  taaea  whkh  oecnrred  daring  this  interral* 
Instead  of  MeowM  being  had  to  the  remedy  of 
banishment  withont  trial,  for  an  aUeged  abnaa 
of  tbe  liberty  of  the  pnes,  the  Editor  was  regn- 
larly  indietnd  before  aGrand  Jory  in  Norember, 
lasi,  and  MfMJtrW  by  a  Petit  Jnry  in  Jannaiy, 
last,  of  the  charge  of  an  alleged  libel  on  the 
Beeretarles  to  fliTiwrnent;  and  a  criminal  in- 
formatloi  was  ako  Hod  agatost  him  on  the 
motion  of  the  Advoeato  General,  as  the  knr 
officer  of  QoTecnment,  for  alleged  libelB  ark- 
Inig  ont  of  a  dieenseien  on  the  former  cane; 
which  informoMen  has  neter  been  breoght  for- 
ward  for  trial,bnt  wns  silently  abandennd  to  its 
foto.     Under  aU  tlioee  ciienmetoa 


as  is  here  assnmod  conld  be  h^  in  terrercm 
OTer  those  whose  fortnnes  were  placed  in  mo- 
mentary jeopardy,  by  being  embarked  in  so 
precarious  an  nndertaking. 

To  Mr.  J.  8.  BUCKINGHAM,  E£tor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal. 

BIr,  Gmarml  Dtpmrtmemi. 

l^^The  attention  of  the  Goremor  Geoerti  in 
CouncU  has  been  called  to  n  disensBMn  in  the 
Calcntta  Journal  of  the  Slst  ultimo,  respecting 
the  power  of  Goremmsnt  to  forbid  the  former 
oentinnanfe  within  the  British  tonitoriee  in 
India  of  any  European  not  being  a  cm  mils  i 
•errant  of  the  Hononnble  Compnoy. 

S^With  a  euppreseisn  ef  Ihcts,  moot  mto- 
ehieTonB,as  tendii«  to  betmy  ethers  into  penal 
error,  you  have  put  out  ef  view  the  areum- 
•tanoe  that  the  reeidsnee  alluded  to,  if  it  be 
without  a  Beence,  is  criminal  by  the  tow  of 
Ei«land ;  while,  if  the  residcnoe  be  eanetfened 
by  lieenee,  it  is  upon  the  speeini  reeetdsd  oen^ 
dition,  not  rimply  of  obedienee  to  what  the  local 


or  tmnsportotten  without  trial,  wae 
no  longer  apprehended,  and  effsnees  through 
«M  prem  wwe  undertteod  to  be  Bubieet  only  to 
n  trial  by  Jury,  in  the  eame  manner  as  oflteeee 
of  any  other  deecriptien  which  were  contrary 
to  tow.  He  following  eerrespondenee  wiU 
uhow«  howerer,  that  this  hope  wne  todalged  in 
vain,  Md  toat  the  Uberty  of  tbe  pn 
didnnroeyd  oxiettaladinwhito  Mch  n  p»w« 


holdi^  a  conduct  vrUch  that  I 

deem  to  merit  its  i 

n  breneb  of  which  condition  farfolto  Iho  i 


3w.-ThSe  provision,  wUeh  «w  legielalmi  ef 
to  onnct, 


(d3  Goo.  IIL  cap.  165,  eeet  aS.)  ye«  hem 
dariadv  mktonvonved  to  discmdit  and  nniiiy. 


by  Msiiling  that  '^tmnsmisBton  for 
tfirough  the  prose  is  n  power  wholly  i 
totholaw;"  that  « no  regulalton eidsto  to  foe 
•tatnto  book  for  restraining  the  preee  in  India , *» 
and  dmt  «  flie  more  the  men^eus  deeUine  ef  ^ 
is  examined,  the  more  ft  mual  ex- 


•Ito  the  abhorrenee  of  all  )«sti 

4.^No  comment  is  requisite  on  the  grass  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  deeerlbing  ae  a  tjraimeni 
authority,  that  power,  the  legality  and  )uMtoe 
of  which  you  had  acknowledged  hy  ywvo- 
Inntary  aeeeptnnee  of  a  leave^  gmntod  en  tonus 
tovetving  your  exprees  reeogBition  tothat  eftcl 
Neither  is  H  neceesary  to  purttoutortna  toe 
many  minor  indecenetrs  to  tfao  i 
upon,  oinoe  you  have  brenghft  tbe  I 
decisive  poiat 

A.— Whether  the  net  of 
latnn,  or  the  opinion  of  an  todftvldnal  aban  be 
yredomtoant,  is  now  at  issue,  it  is  «i«ee 
impfiutive  on  the  dnty  of  the  loeal  govmunscal, 
to  put  the  BU^iect  at  rest  Tht  leng-4ried  foi^ 
bearunoe  of  the  Governor  Ocseral  wfli  foBy 
prove  tiM  extreme  reluetanoe  with  which  be 
ndopts  a  measure  of  harrimees ;  and  evaa  new, 
his  ExceUency  to  Council  Is  plenasd  to  ffim 
you  the  advantage  of  one  more  varatog.  feu 
are  now  ilnaUy  apprised,  if  ye«  db^  ngeto 
venture  to  inpcMh  the  validity  of  the  itototo 
quoted,  and  the  legitimsDey  of  the  power  vu^od 
by  it  to  tbe  chief  authority  horn,  or  rimB  tnat 
with  disregard  any  ofltoial  i^)nnetion,  past  er 
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loiigiiftfe  of  hltiiiMtioii,  70QT  fieenee  win  be 
jBUBedHktely  caneeUei,  and  y«a  will  be  ordered 
to  depart  forthwith  ttauk  India. 

I  am,  Sir,  fte. 
C.  LUSHmerON,  Act  Chief  See.  to  Got. 
Cwneil  CUmber,  Sept  5, 1919. 


To  C.  LUSHINOTON,  Esq.  Acting  Chief 

Secretary  to  Ctoremment. 
Siry— I  shonld  bare  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  yoar  letter  of  the  ftth  instant,  at  an  earlier 
period;  but  that  I  have  been  confined  for  the 
last  seren  days  to  my  bed  by  illness.  I  now 
seixe,  howeyer,  the  enrliest  moment  of  a  tem- 
porary release  from  that  confinement,  to  reply 
to  its  contents. 

1  regret  that  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
Qeneral  in  Council  shonld  have  been  drawn  to 
one  portion  only  of  a  long  protracted  discussion 
between  myself  and  the  editor  of  another  paper, 
without  apparently  haying  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  of  that  dispute,  or 
presented  with  the  various  articles  that  had 
been  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  at 
issue,  before  the  article  of  the  31st  ultimo, 
which  closed  the  discussion,  appeared.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  his  Excellency  in  Council  shonld 
consider  the  disputed  point  to  be  "  whether 
the  Government  had  the  power  to  forUd  the 
ftirther  continuance  within  the  Britlsli  terri- 
tories in  India  of  any  European,  not  being  a 
covenanted  servant  <^  tibe  Honourable  Com- 
pany." This  power  was  never  doubted,  much 
less  denied;  and  the  only  question  between  my 
opponent  and  myself  respecting  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  (which  both  aefcnerwledged  to  be 
legally  given)  was,  whether  like  all  other  le- 
gally delegated  power,  it  was  intended  to  be 
exercised  under  a  responsibility  for  its  use  or 
abuse;  or  whether  like  illegal  and  absolute 
power,  it  was  to  be  sabject  to  no  responsibility 
whatever.  My  opponoikt  contended  tiiat  it  had 
no  limit  but  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
high  individual  exercising  it.  I  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  power  itself  originating 
In  a*  lawful  source^  was  necessarily  to  be  con- 
fined within  lawfW  limits;  and  that  Irre- 
sponsible power  was  no  where  to  be  found 
acknowledged  in  the  laws  or  constitution  of 
England. 

Had  his  Lordship  in  Council  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion, so  as  to  have  seen  the  spirit  and  Inten- 
tion of  the  part  I  have  borne  in  it  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close,  I  should  have  re- 
posed my  case  on  hit  judgment  for  any  decision 
he  might  have  thought  fit ;  but  this  appearing 
to  me  not  to  be  the  case,  I  confide  in  his  Lord- 
ship*s  sense  of  justice  to  yield  me  a  patioit 
hearing,  while  I  recapitulate,  which  I  shall  do 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  heads  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  question,  to  show  that  so  nu*  from 
setting  the  authori^  of  the  legislature  at  de- 
fiance, my  whole  aim  and  end  has  been  to 


reseue  that  raprene  power  from  the  contempt 
with  which  others  appeared  to  nte  to  treat  It 

In  the  John  Bull  of  the  tlst  of  August  some 
sneers  were  thrown  out  against  a  free  press, 
which  the  editor  of  that  paper  endeavours  by 
every  poeslble  means  ^0  bring  into  discredit 
sometimes  by  attempts  to  represent  ft  as  dan- 
gerous, and  at  others  to  make  It  appear  ridi- 
culous; and  it  appearing  to  me,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  tile  error  of  such  a  course,  which 
deserved  {b  be  exposed.  It  betrayed  a  great  want 
of  Judgment  In  any  Indian  paper,  professing 
admiration  for  the  character  and  principles  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bastings,  to  attempt  to  degrade 
that  which  his  Lordship  had  described,  on  a 
great  public  occarion,  to  be  **  the  most  power- 
ful instrument  that  could  appertain  to  human 
rule,  and  fraught  with  equal  blessings  to  the 
governors  and  the  governed,**  I  ventured  to 
defend  both  the  press  and  its  noble  eulogist 
from  this  double-edged  weapon  of  ridicule  and 
calumny,  by  publishing  In  my  Journal  of  tiie 
next  day  (Aognst  28}  the  following  para- 
graph.— 

'*  Every  one  must  be  aware  that  the  Areedom 
of  the  Indian  press  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  took  a  sincere,  a  well 
grounded,  ond  a  commendable  interest  He 
gladly  saw  it  numbered  among  the  most  nsefhl 
and  honoorable  acts  of  his  administnrtion ;  he 
gladly  received  from  all  quarters  tiie  eulogluma 
to  which  such  an  act  fhlly  and  Justly  entitled 
him ;  and  with  all  the  frankness  that  belongn 
to  a  noble  hMtrt  and  an  elevated  mind,  he 
opened  the  inmost  reeesses  of  his  boaom  to  the 
worid,  to  explatak  to  them  the  moUve  by  wMeh 
he  was  actoated  in  bestowing  on  his  eeontiy* 
men  to  India  this  splendid  and  invnhMble  gilt 
Whatever  may  have  since  oeemed,  we  are 
flmly  persuaded,  that  Lord  Haatlnga  will  uH 
look  back  npona  tingle  aetofUslMgiBaeveM* 
f\il  Hfe  with  higher  appn^Mtlon  tbm  on  Ms. 
It  Is  one  of  those  deeds  whi^  not  only  wear 
wen,  but  improve  to  estfnuited  TahM  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  There  Is  not  one  of  hlsLordship^ 
children,  who,  In  reviewing  the  br^ht  peitloB 
ef  tfielr  beloved  and  venerated  parents  hiatory, 
will  not  fondly  dwell  on  this  actortheirlhther^ 
as  one  combining  the  tofty  views  of  the  phflo- 
topher  and  stotesman,  with  the  eenaelcws  Inno. 
cence  and  bold  Integrity  of  the  pure  patriot  and 
6ie  honest  miin.  There  is  not  one  of  his  Lord- 
ship's historians  who  will  not  dilato  on  this  por- 
tion of  his  Indian  lifb,  as  one  leading  In  the  end 
to  more  important  results  than  an  the  orders 
which  gained  him  victories  to  the  fields  or  aQ 
the  regulations  which  have  ebtolned  his  sanc- 
tion in  the  Conncll.  We  speak  dellberatety 
and  advisedly,  when  we  add  that  we  have  the 
strongest  reasons  fbr  believtag  that  his  Lordship 
is  at  this  moment  as  wwm  a  friend  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  Indian  press,  as  at  the  period  of  hlf 
first  breaking  its  shackles;  and  whatever  fUse 
impressions,  groundless  als^ms,  expedient  con- 
oesdons,  or  any  other  causes  may  have  given 
rise  to,  to  the  long  toterral  between  lh«l  pwlod 
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fend  the  oae  •i  wUefa  we  write,  we  do  bdieTe 
ftineerelyr-and  if  tbey  were  the  last  words  we 
had  to  utter  we  would  agftin  repeat  them,— we 
do  beBere,  that  at  heart,  Lord  Haetinga  wu* 
riacere  in  all  that  he  said  and  did  on  that  great 
and  interesting  qoestioo,  and  that  be  is  noiras 
desiroos  as  any  IndiTidual  in  India,  that  the 
]>ress  should  remain  unfettered  by  any  other 
restraint  than  the  laws  made  for  all,  satisfied  as 
he  must  be  now,  that  the  danger  apprehended 
from  it  by  shallower  and  weaker  minds  tiian 
his  own,  and  the  outcry  raised  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  salutary  and  honest  expression  of 
•pinion,  were  without  the  slightest  rational 
foundation." 

Further,  the  editor  of  John  Bull  haTiog  gra- 
tuitously inserted  in  his  paper  of  the  19th  of 
August,  an  isolated  passage  from  an  English 
Journal,  describtaig  the  conduct  of  the  QoTcm- 
nent  of  India  towards  the  press,  as  ^  displaying 
the  caprice  of  a  barbarian  despot,  who  engages 
eagerly  in  a  scheme  of  which  he  dares  not 
foresee  the  consequences,  and  tires  of  it  before 
it  comes  lUrly  into  operation.^*  In  reference  to 
this  unfhir  and  oflensire  quotation,  with  a 
Tiew  chiefly  to  show  that  my  object  was  to 
defend  the  press  and  its  patrons  here  from  im- 
putations with  which  my  opponent  so  xealously 
strore  to  stigmatise  all  that  belonged  to  free- 
dom of  opinion,  I  added  to  the  former  para- 
graph, the  following  remark  :— 

**  If  John  Bull  be  thus  allowed  to  handle 
such  sul]^eots  with  Impunity,  and  to  connect 
the  name  of  Lord  Bastings  with' what  he  holds 
to  be  either  pemloious,  or  ridiculous,  or  both— 
it  shall  be  our  doty  to  rescue  the  name  of  that 
Qobleman  from  a  connexion  it  so  ill  deserres ; 
and  to  place  it  in  association  with  that  which 
IfUttm  eulogized,  which  Blackstone  praised, 
which  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Burke  and  Sheridan, 
and  a  hundred  other  names  with  which  those 
ff  Hastings  and  Camnlog  may  be  ranged  with- 
out losing  any  of  their  lustre,  have  all  landed 
as  it  deserree— a  free  prses— the  great  engine 
of  nearly  all  tiie  blessings  that  haye  been 
showered  upon  mankind  since  its  flnt  disco- 
rery,  and  tiie  means  to  which,  under  Hearen, 
Beligion,  Science,  Art,  Knowledge,  Morality, 
Tirtue,  and  Happiness  are  m<Hre  indebted  for 
the  progress  they  bare  made  among  nations, 
than  to  any  other  cause  that  can  be  named.** 

On  the  S6th  of  August,  the  editor  of  John 
Bull  published  an  article  of  some  length,  the 
chief  purport  ct  which  was  to  show  that  not« 
withstanding  all  that  had  been  said  about  the 
press  in  India,  it  never  was  intendtd  OTen 
that  it  should  e^Joy  that  freedom  of  publica- 
tion, which  Lord  Bastings  considered  to  be 
the  natural  right  of  his  countrymen,  and  which 
he  said  he  was  as  much  guided  by  a  well- 
weighed  policy,  as  by  a  sense  of  Justice,  fai 
freeing  from  the  shaoUes  that  formerly  bound 
it  With  the  most  willVil  blindness  to  all  that 
had  been  passing  for  the  last  four  years  In 
India,  the  editor  of  John  Ball  opened  his  dis- 
•erUUoD  with  the  following  stagolar  oonfiM- 


sion.  *<  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  b«gla 
by  acknowledging  candidly,  that  till  Thursday 
last,  when  the  matter  was  announced  in  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  we  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  that  a  free  press  was  established  In  In- 
dia;** and  then  goes  ou  to  insinuate  that  the 
professions  of  the  Governor  General  were  of 
no  value  whatever,  and  that  that  freedom  of 
the  press  for  which  he  had  so  Justly  received 
the  thanks  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen 
from  all  quarters  of  India,  not  only  did  not 
exist  now,  but  never  had,  and  never  was  in- 
tended to  have,  any  force  or  meaning  what- 
ever. 

On  the  following  day  (August  S7),  I  noticed 
these  ungenerous,  and  as  they  appeared  to  me, 
unwarranted  assertions  of  my  opponent,  by 
saying  that  t  believed  the  with  of  the  Qov«rBor 
General  was  in  unison  with  his  professions,  that 
the  press  should  be  held  amenable  to  the  courts 
of  law  for  Its  ofiitnces  (that  being  the  procesa 
observed  by  his  Lord8hip,ln  the  majority  of  the 
cases  in  which  be  had  thought  proper  to  inter- 
fere, and  in  the  most  recent  instances  also) ; 
and  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the  press  must 
be  considered /ree;  for  all  that  was  ever  meant 
by  me  in  using  that  term,  was,  fbee  from  any 
other  restraint  or  control  than  tiiat  imposed  by 
a  court  of  law  and  a  Jury.  On  the  same  occa* 
sion,  In  reference  to  John  Bull's  inslnuatioBs 
of  Lord  Hastings's  professions  In  reply  to  the 
Madras  address  having  no  forcf  or  meaning,  I 
said  : 

**  Believing  the  opinion^  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, delivered  to  all  the  world,  to  be  good  and 
valid,  we  very  naturally  concluded  that  all  that 
dropped  from  his  lips  was  true  and  sincere ; 
and  that  the  press  which  he  had  received  thanks 
for  relieving  ftom  Its  shackles,  was  free  in- 
deed.** I  added,  «  We  believe  so  still ;  and 
there  is  no  writer  that  can  suppose  otherwise, 
without  Imputing  hypocrisy  and  wickedness  to 
acts  that  sprung  f^m  the  frank  disclosures  of 
a  noble  and  benevolent  heart.  That  vniter  Is, 
however,  John  Bull;  and  he  shows  practically 
how  little  he  regards  those  restrictions  as  in 
force,  by  making  a  greater  breach  of  them  than 
has  ever  been  done  befhre;  by  declaring,  i^ 
effect,  that  a  solemn  act  of  the  Governor  Gene- 
lal,  done  In  the  foce  of  all  the  world,  had  no 
meaning  whatever,  and  should  be  r^arded  as 
utterly  null  and  void !  If  this  be  the  way  la 
which  John  Boll  thinks  to  excite  respect  for 
authority,  he  will  certainly  fhil  In  his  object ; 
for  such  a  construction  (which  happily  will  no 
where  be  received)  is  directly  calculated  to 
bring  the  highest  authority  of  the  land  Into  con- 
tempt. 

On  the  following  day  (Aug.S8),  the  editor  of 
John  Bull  noticed  the  remarks  made  by  me  as 
given  above,  and  after  speaking  of  the  censor- 
ship of  Lord  WeUe8ley*s  Government,  and  the 
restricUons  of  1818  substituted  In  its  stead,say 
in  tile  most  contemptuous  manner :— *  In  an 
swer  to  these  arguments,  the  Calcutta  Journal 
brings  forward  certain  words  said  to  be  spoken 
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by  th«  Oorenor  Oenarftl  at  the  OoTemniait 
House  in  1819 ;  and  after  endearoaring  to  raise 
a  doubt  as  to  whetlier  sacb  words  were  ever  ae- 
taally  spoken  or  not,  goes  on  to  show  that  even 
if  they  were,  they  conid  deserve  no  attention, 
and  possess  no  weight  whatever:  fi^  even  if 
tliey  professed  to  remore  restrictions,  to  grant 
freedom  of  pablicatioo,  and  to  permit  pablic 
scrntiny,  they  professed  what  the  Governor 
General  coold  not  grant ;  for,  says  he, 

**  That  would  be  a  monstrous  doctrine  in 
law.  A  resolution  of  tiie  Governor  General  in 
Council,  to  be  cancelled  ex  oret  by  the  Gover- 
nor, whenever  he  should  think  proper !' '  *^  The 
Governor  General  cannot  (he  continues)  even  if 
he  would,  make  any  rule  for  emancipating  the 
press  Arom  restricti<ms ;  nor  can  he  by  law,  re- 
peal or  suspend  the  restrictions  already  imposed 
upon  it"  "  Here  then  (he  concludes)  is  dis- 
solved into  thin  air,  the  gorgeous  palace  of 
press  liberty,  as  raised  by  the  Lamp  of  Alladin 
out  of  a  few  winged  words  in  the  Government 
House." 

It  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  any  one 
entertaining  the  least  particle  of  regard  forooa- 
sistency  of  conduct,  coaltl  interpret  this  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  most  deliberate  charge  of 
inconsistency  and  insincerity  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  General,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Lordship's  Reply  to  the  Madras  Addresi,  to 
which  these  remarks  applied.  Accordinjsly,  on 
the  following  day  (Aug.  S9),  I  published  an 
article  headed  **  Defence  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  against  the  attacks  of  John  Bull.'' 
To  this  article,  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Councii  to  one  or  two  paragraphs;  first,  to 
show  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  I  eon- 
tended  that  the  press  was  still  practically  free; 
and  secondly,  to  show  that  so  fhr  ttatn  doubt- 
ing the  power  of  Government  to  send  English- 
men out  of  the  country  whetiier  tiiey  had  a 
licence  or  nor,  I  admitted  it  in  its  full  force, 
contending  only  that  such  a  power  must  have 
been  given  to  be  exercised  under  tiie  same  re- 
sponsibility that  attaches  to  all  power,  and 
even  prerogative,  under  the  British  rule  and 
dominion,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  pa- 
ragraphs alluded  to  are  as  follows  i^- 

*(  Perhaps  the  very  best  illostration  that  we 
could  give  of  this  actual  freedom  of  the  press 
belDg  such  as  we  have  here  described  it,  is  to 
ask  the  reader,  whether  at  any  period  since  the 
.  removal  ot  the  censor8hip,apaper  has  ventured 
to  p!aee  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  General 
in  so  invidious  a  light  as  this  very  John  Bull 
has  done;  by  making  it  appear  that  while  Lord 
Hastings  was  receiving  from  every  part  of  In- 
dia, and  even  in  England,  praises  the  most  en- 
thusiastic, for  his  giving  to  India  the  (Veedom 
of  the  preas,- while  he  was  professing  to  the 
whole  world,  in  his  reply  to  the  Madras  Ad- 
drass,  why  he  had  given  this  *  freedom  of  pub- 
lication' to  his  feUow  subjects,  his  words  were 
mere  <  winged  words,'  uttered  in  the  Govern- 
ment House,  without  any  meaning  whatever, 


and  such  as  no  man  of  ordinary  understanding 
could  suppose  really  to  imply  what  the  w«rdv 
fUrly  purported !  Is  it  possible  that  a  person 
professing  respect  for  the  Government  of  the 
country  can  ttius  slander  its  Supreme  Head! 
It  is  indeed  *  monstrous.' 

**  The  power  of  restraining  the  press  and  en- 
forcing tiie  observance  of  any  restriction  that 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  thinks  fit  to 
impose,  is  an  indirect  one.  There  is  no  statute 
of  English  law,  and  no  regulation  of  Indian 
Law,  by  which  any  editor  can  be  punished 
with  banishment  for  offences  through  the  press ; 
but  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  Governor 
General  only,  of  sending  to  England  any  Bri- 
tish ftubjest  who  is  found  residing  in  India 
without  a  licence,  or  who  came  to  this  country 
without  this  legal  warrant  of  entry. 

**The  power  then  of  sending  any  man  out  of 
the  country  who  has  no  licence  to  remain  in  i^ 
though  given  for  one  purpose,  may  be  certainly 
used  for  another  ;  and  this  is  the  only  restrafait 
which  can  be  nsed  over  the  English  press. 

*^  A  person  suing  the  Government  in  Court  fer 
damages,  might  be  easily  remoTed,no  doubt,  or 
silenced,  by  the  threat  that  if  he  persisted  fn 
opposing  its  wishes,  his  licence  to  remain  In 
India  would  be  withdrawn,  and  immediate  em- 
barkation  would  follow :  but  as  the  Government 
hare  too  high  a  sense  of  justice  to  do  this,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  they  would  require 
any  other  channel  than  the  law  for  enforcing  the 
assent  of  others  to  their  opinions  *in  any  otb«r 
case?  or  why  imagine  that  they  would  u«e 
means  to  compel  a  man  to  abandon  his  right 
of  publication,  which  they  would  not  use  to 
compel  him  to  abandon  his  right  of  trading?  for 
both  are  in  one  sense  actual  property,  legally 
sanctioned  by  a  licence  to  remain  in  the  country, 
and  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  stan- 
dard." 

To  th'u  article,  the  Editor  of  the  John  Bull 
replied  on  the  following  day,  by  fostening  on 
some  of  the  minfflr  points  of  the  questiim  In 
dispute,  and  making  various  quotations  from 
official  letters  that  had  passed  at  different  pe- 
riods between  the  Chief  Secretary  to  (Jovera- 
ment  and  myself,  with  a  view  to  charge  me 
wlih  prevarication  and  inconsistency. 

The  article  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  3Ut 
of  Angust,  to  which  your  letter  of  the  5th  Inst, 
particularly  alludes,  as  the  one  broaght  to  the 
noUce  of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  was  a  reply 
to  that  of  the  John  Bull  on  the  preceding  day ; 
and  the  main  object  of  this  recapitulation  has 
been  to  show, — 

1st.— 1  hat  the  discussion  did  not  srigintfte 
withnf^ 

Sdly.— That  It  was  not  founded  on  a  question 
of  the  power  of  Government  to  transmit  with- 
out trial,  but  on  a  mere  question  of  fact  and  evi- 
dence, whether  the  press  was  free  or  enslaved. 

3dly.— That  my  shate  in  it  was  not  to  deny 
but  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  laws. 

4thly.— That  my  object  was  to  de-lend  the  Mar- 
quess of  HasUngs  individually  from  aocusationa 
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tit  iBttaeerity  wbieh  I  tiimigM«iifiniiia«a  j  and 
thtt  GoTWiUBCSit  eoMeetilrely  fVom  •  ehar^  of 
Mitertidiiliif  intentions  hostile  to  tiie  ftir  and 
legal  exercise  of  a  common  right)  which  I  was 
then  as  nnwiUing  to  admit 

6thly.— That  the  whole  substance  of  the  dis- 
pute nltidiately  resol red  itself,  not  into  a  doubt 
of  the  power  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  bat  into 
a  doubt  of  the  eonstmctiou  giren  to  certain 
elanses  of  that  act,  on  which  men  might  differ 
widely  withont  losing  any  respect  whatever  for 
ib  authority. 

This  brings  me,  therefore,  to  the  Immediate 
subject  of  your  letter;  te  the  chief  points  of  • 
which  I  shall  endearotir,  as  well  as  my  feeble 
state  of  health  will  admit,  to  reply  as  briefly 
and  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

With  reference  to  the  first  paragraph  of  your 
letter,  as  to  the  subject  of  the  discussion  being 
the  ^Nwr  of  Ootemment  to  send'  Englishmen 
out  of  India,  what  I  hare  before  said  will  be 
sufleient,  I  hope,  to  satisfy  the  Ooremor  Ge- 
neral in  Council,  that  this  power  was  nerer 
questioned  by  me,  and  that  it  formed  only  a 
collateral  argument  in  the  main  dispute,  which 
was,  whether  the  Press  was  ftree  or  enslftTed ; 
and  if  restraints  were  to  be  placed  on  it,  what 
was  the  legal  mode  in  wUeh  such  restraints 
oould  be  imposed. 

Wiih  reference  tn  the  second  paragraph  of 
your  letter,.!  beg  distlnetly  to  state,  that  so 
<kr  tnm  having  suppressed  the  fket  of  its  being 
MlawfVil  for  Englisbmen  to  reside  in  India 
without  llcenee,  I  hare  admitted  ind  reiterated 
that  fhet,  times  beyond  number,  always  making 
H  the  ground  of  my  argument  for  saying  that 
the  fear  of  having  this  licenee  withdrawn,  and. 
being  therefbre  sent  to  England  as  a  person 
unauthoTixcd  to  nmain  in  India,  Is  the  most 
.  powerftil  as  well  as  the  only  legal  restraint 
even  now  exercised  over  the  Indian  press  i 
beeause,  although  ostensibly  the  law  does  not 
specifloally  warrant  transmission  for  oflbnces 
through  tile  press,  any  more  than  for  any  otivsr 
class  of  offtBttces,  yet  as  It  warrants  it  for  what- 
ever the  Governor  General  may  think  good 
cause,  be  that  what  it  may,  his  Excellency  can 
exercise  that  power  on  British.bom  indivi. 
duals,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  witiiout  as- 
signing any  reason  whatever,  subject  however 
to  that  responsibiUty  under  which  all  power, 
even  that  of  the  courts  of  law,  must  necessa- 
rily be  exercised,  since  irresponsible  power  Is 
a  doctrine  wholly  unknown  te  the  laws  and 
eonsUtution  of  our  country. 

With  reference  to  tbetiiird  paragraph  of  your 
letter,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  f  have  never  at- 
tempted to  discredit  or  nultiry  any  act  passed 
by  the  legislatnre  of  our  country,  for  that 
wouM  be  to  deny  the  authority  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons;— but  that  it  appeared  to  me,  as 
to  many  others,  that  the  construction  of  an  act 
of  Parliament,  containing  many  mdre  clauses 
than  one,  rirast  always  admit  of  wide  latitude 
of  opinion.  Thronghovt  that  act,  no  speeific 
mentioB  is  made  of  any  punishment  peculiar  te 


offiniees  through  the  press,  which  it  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  were  intcikded  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  common  course  of  law ; 
and  neither  on  the  Statute  Book  of  England  nor 
the  statute  Book  of  India,  by  which  I  mean 
the  printed  and  published  regulations  of  Go- 
vernment issued  and  passed  in  the  usual  foim, 
^  am  I  aware  of  any  law  for  restraining  flic  In- 
dian press.  I  am  of  course  aware  tiiat  the  Go- 
vernment may  issue  any  order  that  it  may  see 
fit  to  Englishmen  residing  in  India,  and,  among 
these  at  least,  prohibit  printing  altogether ;  and 
that  any  refusal  to  oomply  with  sttoh  order 
must  be  at  the  peril  of  the  individual  refteing, 
who  may  have  his  licenoe  withdrawn,  and  be 
tiien  sent  out  of  the  country  for  being  wftbout 
this  document :  but  in  eomm$n  parhmetf  it  is 
no  denial  of  this  power  to  say  thaVno  law  exists 
for  restricting  the  Indian  press,  because  this 
power  applies  no  more  to  the  press  than  it 
does  to  any  thing  else }  and  if  the  power  of 
placing  restraints  on  the  press  be  infoiTed,fh>m 
the  mere  existence  of  a  legal  power  to  trans* 
mit,  then,  a  power  to  plaoe  restrafnts  on  any 
other  enjoyment  may  be  equally  Iniened  Arom 
the  same  source ;  and  yet  it  would  surely  be 
admissible  to  say  that  there  was  no  law  on  the 
Statute  Book  of  India  for  preventhsg  the  pub- 
lication of  politi<Md  tracts,  although  any  one 
who  should  publish  one  that  coKtained  ofite- 
oive  matter  might  have  his  lieeaoe  withdmwa, 
and  then  be  transmitted  for  a  misdemeanour  as 
Residing  in  India  without  proper  antberity. 
The  laws  oa  the  Statute  Book  ap^^  however, 
with  equal  forse  to  all  elasset  of  British  sub- 
JeeUin  India,  whether  British-bom  or  other- 
wise, and  these  infringemmU  may  be  punished 
through  the  regular  channel  of  a  court  of  law  { 
they  are  in  this  respect  esscatiaUy  diflbrsnt 
Irom  orders  not  se  passed  in.  the  shape  ef  re- 
gulations, though  such  orders  may  be  eqnally 
binding  tm  those  over  whom  the  power  of 
transmission  extends }  apd  I  am  sure  that  his 
Excellency  in  Council  will  see  cleariy  that 
this  distinction  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  fall 
meaning  of  my  expression* 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  your  letter  attributea 
to  me  what  I  feel  conscious  I  do  not  deserve.  I 
hope  I  am  as  incapable  of  "  gross  dioli^aueus- 
ness,"  as  I  am  of  remaining  silent  under  so  un- 
warranted a  reproof.  )(.  do  not  call  it  a  stigma, 
because  it  could  only  become  so  by  being  de* 
served)  y  attached  to  my  character.  I  have  the 
coosolalion,  however,  to  know,  that  if  repeated 
a  thousand  times,  it  will  still  foil  to  be  felt  by 
me  as  deserved,  and  obtain  no  credit  with 
lliose  to  whom  the  frankness  of  my  whole  con- 
duct is  known.  When  I  accepted  of  a  licenoe 
to  remain  in  India,  which  was  sent  to  me  from 
England,  withont  my  knowledge  of  what  were 
the  conditions  it  might  impose,  I  was  glad  te 
find  that  there  were  express  and  poutive  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  it,  to  which  I  could  hO' 
nestly  subscribe,  and  that  as  long  as  I  eon-, 
formed  to  those  conditions,  the  licence  weuM 
be  held  valid,  though  the  qkoment  I  made  a 
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brtach  of  any  of  them,  I  was  Habit  to  hare  it 
wlthdravo.  The  flrtt  of  these  conditions  stated, 
that  I  was  to  conform  to  all  such  ruit$  und 
regulationt  as  might  be  in  force  at  the  Presi- 
dency at  which  I  might  reside ;  secondly,  that 
I  should  enga^  in  no  trade,  bank,  dealings,  or 
transactions,  eontrmrp  U  law  i  thirdly,  that  I 
ahonld  be  gnilty  of  no  yiolence,  wrong,  or  op.  ' 
pression,  towards  the  natires,  or  any  foreign 
king  or  stote  within  the  limiu  of  the  Company's 
Charter}  and  fonrthly,  that  I  shonld  not  qoit 
the  eoontry  without  paying  all  my  Jnst  debU. 
Hitharto  I  hope  and  beliere  that  1  hare  fnlAIle4 
my  portion  of  the  conditions  enjoined ;  and  •• 
there  can  be  no  eontrasts  withoot  reciprocal 
engagements,  I  haye  always  Indulged  the  hop* 
that,  as  loBg  as  my  stipulated  duties  were  taU 
filled,  the  stipulated  proteetion  of  the  OoTem- 
ment  would  not  be  denied  me.  In  accepthig 
this  licence,  I  did  not  certainly  eoneetve  that  it 
iuTolTed  an  express  recognition  of  the  legality 
or  justice  of  a  power  which  shonld  sulject  me 
to  banishment  and  ruin  for  daring  to  entertain 
an  opinion  of  any  aet  of  Parliamant,  oontrary 
to  that  held  by  the  chief  authority  of  the  state. 
My  opinion  of  that  meaning  may  be  wrong  t  I 
have  nerer  asked  for  any  other  means  than 
open  argument  to  show  that  it  was  right :  but, 
that  the  opinion  entertained  by  Oorerament  of 
the  power  granted  them  by  an  aet  of  Parliament 
may  be  al—  wrong,  the  bletnry  of  our  own 
times  will  furnish  preof }  for  It  is  within  the 
recollection  of  many  residents  of  Calcutta,  tiiat 
in  the  case  of  certain  duties  imposed  on  articles 
of  trade  by  an  authority  which  the  Oovemment 
no  doubt  thought  legal  at  the  time,  a  reference 
to  England  showed  that  such  duties  were  ille- 
gally imposed,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  India  that  the  Ooyemment 
might  hare  been  sued  for  the  fall  amount  of 
the  duties  so  leried.  The  memorable  case  of 
the  Despatch  cutter  is  another  striking  instanoe 
of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  may  be  ho- 
nestly  enterUined  by  the  most  upright  and  well- 
intentioned  persons  as  to  the  construction  of 
an  act  of  Parliament ;  and  indeed  erery  case 
that  is  tried  before  a  British  court,  if  it  depend 
on  a  question  defined  by  statute  law,  furnishes 
proof  upon  proof  of  the  main  fsct  for  which  I 
am  contending,  namely,  that  without  at  all 
doubting  the  vMitjf  of  any  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, there  is  nothing  of  more  iVequent  occur- 
rence  than  the  maintenance  of  the  most  oppo- 
site opinions  as  to  the  ii*t«nt  and  mtaniny  of 
such  acU.  It  is  scarcely  a  year  ago  sinee  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  file  criminal 
informations  for  libel  was  disputed  through  a 
long  and  tedious  day,  in  which  the  Judges,  bar- 
risters, and  other  officers  of  court,  all  differed 
from  each  other  in  their  construction  of  the 
aet  of  Pariiament  relating  to  this  power,  for  no 
two  speakers  gave  exactly  the  same  view.  But 
the  learned  Judges  of  that  Court  did  not  think 
It  Hiy  ditreipect  to  their  authority  to  question 
iti  I^gml  extent.  On  the  contrary,  they  heard 
wMh  as  Brach  pttience  fluid  atteBtioB  tboM  who 


oppoied  the  exercise  of  waeh  a  power  as  un- 
lawful^  and  never  contemplated  by  the  act,  as 
they  did  those  who  contended  for  its  legality  t 
and  even  among  themselres,  one  of  their  own 
number,  the  present  sole  Judge  on  the  Bench, 
contended  against  ;he  Jurisdiction  which  his 
brother  Judges  wished  to  maintain.  No  disre- 
spect to  the  general  authority  of  the  Court  was 
however  meant  by  this  {  nor  has  that  authority 
been  lessened  by  that  discussion  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  object  of  uU  was  to  ascertain,  by 
earful  and  pmiierU  inquiry  and  the  (taUestand 
most  impartial  hearing  of  ail  parties,  what  the 
exact  limit  of  authority  was  |  and  this  being 
ascertained,  obedience  to  it  followed  in  the  na« 
tnral  order  of  things. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  your  letter,  tkerefbiu, 
which  supposes  that  the  question  Is  reduaod  to 
this  point,  whether  the  act  of  the  British  Ugia. 
latnre  or  the  opinion  of  tite  individual  shall 
prevail,  gives,  I  fear,  too  mneh  impertaaoa 
both  to  me  and  to  my  sentiments.  The  act  of 
the  British  Legislature  must  prevail,  whalevar 
may  be  my  individual  osinloB  of  its  meening. 
It  is  only  the  collactive  opinion  of  a  aourt  ol 
law  that  could  set  aside  any  decision  to  which 
a  misinterpretatioa  of  it  might  lead)  and  only 
the  collective  opinion  at  King,  Lords,  and  Com* 
mons,  that  ^oold  inorease  its  powers  if  to« 
limited,  or  ntreneh  them  if  too  extended.  In 
all  this,  my  indi? idual  opinion  would  avail  no 
more  than  the  Opinion  of  the  Oovemor  Genetal 
in  Council.  We  might  each  entertnln  and  aet 
upon  very  oppoaito  ones,  but  in  a  British  court, 
or  before  a  British  Pariiament,  there  would  bo 
other  commentators,  the  eolleotive  weight  e# 
whose  opinions  would  of  course  deddo  tb« 
meaning  of  all  doubtftil  points. 

Of  the  forbearance  of  the  Oovifaor  Oeneral 
I  have  myself  epokon  oftea  and  warmly;  and 
to  show  that  I  entertaia  bo  mean  opisioB  at 
what  we  owe  to  this,  I  must  lake  die  Hberty  to 
subjoin  one  more  short  extinet  from  the  lato 
discussioa,  which  has  given  rise  to  this  letter. 
At  the  close  of  this  discussion,  I  said, 

^  We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  un- 
expected length  into  which  we  have  been  led  { 
but,  much  as  we  have  eulTered  ftom  Oie  mea- 
sures pursued  at  one  time  and  another  against 
the  British  press  of  India,  we  have  yet  a  sense 
of  deep  and  sincere  gratitude  towards  the  illus- 
trious Nobleman,  whom  we  shall  always  call 
Its  liberator,  and  who,'«^e  are  persuaded,  Is  stlli 
its  friend.  He  is  about  to  leave  us  shortly,  and 
be  can  new  have  no  snspleion  eveA  of  our  mo- 
tives for  flattering  him.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  has  maintained  the  cause  of  the  press 
in  secret,  with  as  much  energy  and  eloquence 
as  he  has  defended  It  in  public : — we  know 
that  if  he  has  sometimes  yielded  to  the  Importu  • 
nity  of  those  who  *  harassed  him  with  complaint 
upon  complaint ;'  he  has  more  frequently  re- 
sisted the  torrent  that  threatened  to  divert  him 
from  his  noble  and  benevolent  purpose ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  all  the  liberty  which  the 
isdlaa  prees  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  four  years, 
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let  it  be  cnrtalleJ  when  it  may,  hat  been  the 
Rirt  of  bis  magnanimity  and  forbearance.  For 
this  we  ore  grateful :  and  he  will  carry  with  him 
onr  ardent  wishes  fur  his  happiness,  to  what- 
erer  land  his  footsteps  may  be  next  directed." 

I  had  certainly  hoped  that  the  virtue  of  this 
forbearance  would  have  shone  brighter  and 
brighter  as  the  close  of  ihe  Governor  Genera!'* 
career  approached ;  bat  I  shoald  be  guilty  of 
that  ditingennousness  of  which  I  have  been 
ii^Jaslly  accused,  if  I  were  to  conceal  my 
r^prct  at  finding  that  the  mere  act  of  repeating 
•nee  more  what  had  been  said  months  and 
years  ago  of  transportation  without  trial  for 
oflenoea  through  the  press,— and  this  too,  not 
addressed  to  Government,  but  in  the  warmth 
of  controversy  with  an  opponent  to  whom 
aU  liberties  of  language  and  argument  are  per- 
mitted— should  have  led  to  a  communication 
of  his  Lordship's  final  warning,  in  the  terms  in 
which  yon  have  couched  it.  From  this,  I  am 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  press  is  no 
longer  free  to  touch  on  any  subject  whatever 
that  the  Goverment  may  think  proper  to  inter- 
dict ;  and  mo^e,  that  my  permission  to  remain 
in  India  is  dependent  on  implicit  obedience  to 
any  and  every  ofllcial  injunction,  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  of  whatever  nature,  kind,  or  de- 
scription, it  may  be. 

As  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  that  freedom 
of  the  press,  about  which  such  various  and 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  entertained,  it 
is  now  clear,  that  for  Englisb-bora  editors, 
who  may  be  transmitted  for  maintaining  ab- 
stract opinions  as  to  its  existence  or  total  anni- 
hilation, no  such  freedom  can  be  any  longer 
■nppoeed  to  exist ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned by  being  included  in  that  class,  it  is 
Kkely  that  his  Lordship  in  Council  will  never 
more  be  troubled  with  dissertations  upon  a 
question  now  so  entirely  set  at  rest  Of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  several  systems  of 
censorship,  restrictions,  or  freedom  as  by  law 
established,  whaterer  may  be  my  opinion,  it 
most  be  unavailing  to  offer  it  now.  I  have 
before  olten  desired  to  know  only  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  what  the  system  intended 
to  he  maintained  actually  was,  and  expressed 
my  readiness  to  conform  to  itj  for  the  Justice 
or  injustice,  policy  or  impolicy  of  ii»y  system, 
must  rest  with  those  who  es  ablish,  and  not 
with  those  who  are  called  on  merely  to  observe 
it,  and  who  have  no  chare  in  its  formation.- 
Every  apparent  departure  that  1  hnve  yet 
made  from  such  conformity  to  the  established 
system  of  the  moment,  has  arisen  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  terms  in  which  its  conditions 
appeared  to  me  to  be  involved,  and  from  the 
inferences  fairly  warranted  by  the  various 
modes  of  proceeding  adopted  a^aiukt  otTences 
through  the  press,  sometimes  through  the 
channel  of  olficial  correspondence  j  but  more 
frequently,  and  in  the  most  important  cases, 
through  the  regular  channel  of  proceedings  in 
the  court  of  law.  To  this  last  appeal  I  have 
never  once  objected  j  and  so  far  from  my  eve^ 


attempting  to  set  any  act  of  tlie  Legislature  of 
my  country  at  defiance,  my  never-ceasio;  cry 
and  prayer  has  been,  that  the  dominion  of  the 
law  should  be  upheld  and  maintained,  as  the 
only  dominion  under  which  we  all  ought  to 
lire.  Whatever  is  lawfully  established,  it  wiU 
be  always  my  duty  to  obey ;  and  even  under 
the  system  here  laid  down  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  as  that  iVamed  by  the 
Legislature  for  tlie  government  of  British 
India,  however  it  may  ftOl  short  of  that  stand- 
ard of  excellence  which  ardent  minds  might 
wish  to  see  atUined,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  live 
as  usefully  and  honourably  as  I  can.  If  I  fiUl 
in  efieeting  all  the  good  I  wish,  I  must  strive 
to  be  content  with  doing  that  wh=ch  is  safely 
practicable,  and  endeavour  to  balance  the 
aacrifices  of  the  present  by  indulging  hopes 
f<yr  the  Aoitare. 

1  hasten  to  conclude,  as  well  as  my  exhaust- 
ed state  will  admit,  by  simply  saying,  there- 
fore, that  under  all  these  considerations,  I 
shall  conform  to  such  eflicial  injunctions  as 
may  be  issued  for  my  guidance,  as  long  as  I 
retain  my  present  occupation  and  pursuits; 
which,  however,  both  duty  and  inclination  will 
equally  prompt  ma  to  relinquish,  or  transfer  to 
other  hands,  whenever  circumstances  may  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  my  perseverance  in  them 
is  likely  to  be  detrimentel  to  my  own  peace  of 
mind,  injurious  to  the  wellhre  of  the  state,  or 
incompatible  with  the  interesU  and  happiness 
of  others. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  kc, 

J.  8.  BUCKINGHAM. 

CaleuttAy  Sept.  9,  1822. 

P.  8.  That  I  may  not  again  Incur  the  impn- 
tation  of  "  a  mischievous  suppression  of  fact 
as  tending  to  betray  others  into  penal  error," 
I  shall  rely  on  his  Lordship's  justice  to  permit 
the  publication  of  the  official  correspondence 
in  which  I  have  been  Involved  on  the  sulvect 
of  the  press,  in  order  that  no  persons  may 
henceforth  plead  ignorance  as  their  excuse  for 
not  conforming  to  the  wishes  now  so  clearly 
and  finally  expressed  by  Government  It  is 
not  only  granted  to  my  opponent,  the'  Indian 
John  Bull,  to  publish  such  portions  of  the 
letters  of  Government  to  me,  as  may  suit  his 
purpose  ot  bringing  my  writings  and  character 
into  disrepute :— but  access  is  given  him  to  all 
such  documento  suflSciently  earty  to  make 
them  a  subject  of  comment  in  his  pages,  almost 
before  they  reach  my  hands,  and  certainly 
before  I  have  been  able  to  reply  to  them. 
Those  who  remember  the  avowed  purpose  for 
which  that  paper  was  established,  to  crush  and 
annihUate  the  Calcutta  Journal,  those  who 
know  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  supplied 
with  eiery  mark  of  official  countenance  and 
protection,  being  made  indeed  the  channel  of 
information  formeriy  confined  to  the  Govern^ 
ment  Gazette,  as  well  as  a  vehicle  of  the  most 
•Bgrj  denunciaUona  of  myself  and  my  opinions, 
in  letters  written  for  iU  columns,  and  gcne- 
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rally  believed  to  bare  been  penned  by  some 
among  tbe  higbest  Tunctionaries  of  Uic  utile  ; 
those  to  nvbom  all  tbis  Is  notorious  (and  tbey 
inchide  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Britibh  com- 
munity of  I nd'a)  will  not  wonder  at  the  nngc- 
neroQi  exaltation  which  tbe  babitnal  contri- 
butors )o  that  paper  bare  alrra  )y  displayed  at 
wbat  they  no  doubt  deem  the  immediate  har- 
binger of  my  irrecoTerable  ruin.*  In  tbe  John 
Bull  of  tbe  9tb  instant,  is  a  letter  sii^ied  F.  O. 
(which  must  hare  been  written  within  a  few 
days  after  that  on  which  your  official  letter  to 
me  is  dated,)  communicating  tp  the  world  tbe 
intelligence  of  my  hayinglncnrred  the  displea- 
sure  of  OoTcmment,  almost  as  soon  as  I  knew 
of  tbat  event  myself,  for  in  fact,  being  ill  In 
bed  when  your  letter  of  that  date  reached  me, 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  I  was  only  able 
to  read  it  ou  tbe  next  day ;  and  this  ungenerous 
exultation  at  my  ant'cipated  ruin,  was  thus 
spread  forth  to  the  world  by  some  person  who 
could  only  have  known  the  circumstance 
through  official  channels— before  I  had  strength 
to  rise  from  my  bed  of  sickness  to  offer  a  single 
observation  on  it,  either  in  extenuation  or 
reply.  In  this  letter  oC  the  John  Bull,  the  ini- 
tials of  the  Governor  General  are  used — and  it 
is  then  contemptuoasly  asked  "  whether  the 
Q — G — 1  may  not  mean  tbe  Great  Great 
lAma,"  after  which  it  goes  on  to  insinuate 
that  this  O— G— 1  had  written  a  letter  to  tbe 
editor  of  the  Journal  **  which  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  secret,  as  its  getting  abroad  might 
defeat  tbe  speculation  into  which  he  had 
entered,''  in  terms  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  aim  and  object  being  to  degrade  me  in  the 
esteem  of  the  world,  and  by  insidiously 
describing  my  property  as  insecure,  to  deter 
others  from  placing  that  confidence  in  my 
pecuniary  credit,  which  it  must  be  as  much 
my  duty  as  tbat  of  any  other  person  in  business, 
to  protect  from  unjust  snsp'cion,  and  to  pre- 
serve unsullied  from  reproach.  The  property 
which  my  industry  bas  accumulated,  it  will 
BOW  be  my  aim  to  secure,  as  wfll  as  lean, 
ftrom  premature  destruction ;  and  tbe  fair  ftme 
that  my  labours  have  obtained  for  me,  it  will 
1)6  equally  my  duty  to  protect,  to  tbe  best  of 
my  abilities,  from  being  blasted  by  unjust 
aspcninns.  To  accomplish  the  one,  I  shall 
take  the  most  effectual  measures  in  my  power, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  rendering  it  less  vaiuable, 
to  secure  it  from  tbe  jeopardy  of  that  sudden 
dissolnlion,  which  may  be  >aid  to  threaten  it 
every  bonr  that  it  remains  dependant  on  my 
individual  charge  i  and  lo  effect  the  other,  I 
only  ask  tbe  common  justice  of  being  permitted 
to  pullisb  the  correspondence  and  final  deci- 
sion of  Government  regarding  the  press,  net 
only  to  satisfy  the   Indian  public  as  to  the 


*  This  most  important  fact  l.as  never  or.ce 
been  denied,  tl>oni{h  pressed  on  the  notice  of 
tbe  Indian  Government  in  every  possible 
form.— J.  S.  B. 


Orient,  Herald j  Vol,  1 ,  App, 


impossibility  of  my  farther  continuing  to 
maintain  tbe  sentiments  I  so  lately  held,  srd 
as  I  tbouglit  justly,  Te<;ard  n:;  the  freedom  of 
the  Indian  pre«  ;  but  a'.so  to  escape  the  impn- 
tatlon  of  that  «*  gross  disingennousness"  and 
"  mifchievous  suppression  of  fact,  tending  to 
betray  others  into  penal  error,"  with  which  I 
should  be  justly  chargeable,  if  I  concealed 
from  others  that  w  bich  it  is  important  for  all 
men  to  know,  who  desire  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  those  in  authority,  and  who  seek  for 
explicit  information  as  to  what  those  wishes 
are,  in  order  that  they  may  more  fully  and 
effectually  obey  them.  The  Government,  feel- 
ing tbat  their  decision  is  just,  must  be  honoured 
by  making  it  known;  and  the  most  effectual 
way  of  closing  for  ever  all  plea  of  excuse 
from  those  who  may  in  ftatnre  pretend  to 
doubt  their  intentions,  will  be  to  place  clearly 
and  nnequivocally  before  the  world  this  explicit 
and  final  declaration  of  their  expectations  and 
eommaod. 

Trusting  tbat  no  sentiment  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  foregoing  letter— written 
at  broken  intervals,  and  amid  the  anxiety  and 
suffering  of  a  bed  of  sickness— will  be  con- 
strued, either  from  its  matter  or  manner,  into 
disrespect  or  disobedience  towards  the  Supreme 
Authority  (which  I  am  far  from  intending,  and 
which  I  wholly  disavow),  I  rely  on  the  high 
character  and  impartial  justi<5e  of  bis  Excel- 
lency  in  Council  for  a  due  consideration  of  alt 
1  have  ventured  to  offer  in  explanation  of  my 
conduct- and  for  his  equally  ready  att»tion  to 
my  closing,  and  I,  hope  just  and  reasonable, 
request 

I  have  tbe  honour  to  remain,  &c. 

Sept.  10, 1822.  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Note^U  was  to  have  been  expected,  that 
after  so  plain  and  explicit  a  demand  for  the  per- 
mission of  Government  to  publish  tbe  Corre- 
spoifdmce,  an  eqnally  pla*n  and  explicit  reply 
would  have  been  given.  But  as  if  equally  un- 
willing to  grantor  deny  permission,  no  answer 
whatever  was  returned  to  tbis  last  letter:  so 
that  the  compilation  may  now  be  said  to  inclnde 
all  the  official  correspondence  that  has  passed 
on  flie  subject  of  the  press,  from  the  celebrated 
period  of  removing  the  censorship  in  1818,  up 
to  the  final  threat  of  banishment  withr  ut  trial, 
if  I  should  again  venture  to  question  the  mean- 
ing* of  an  act  of  Parliament,  or  disregard  any 
intimation  from  Government,  of  whatever  natnre 
or 'description  it  mi^ht  be.  This  last  net  of 
Sfptember  1822,  co^es  the  "  strange  eventful 
history  '*  of  tbe  Ind'an  pres«,  nnder  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  niarquis  uf  Hastings :  and  ncttl 
the  period  shall  arrive,  when  it  mny  be  nafc  to 
pnblish  it,  ns  a  portion  of  Indian  h'story,  I  feel 
it  a  dnty  that  I  owe  to  the  community,  to  poste- 
rity, and  to  my  own  reputation,  to  place  it  thus 
privately  on  record,  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of 
the  fast,  to  those  who  may  succeed  me. 

A'or.25,1832.  J.  8.  BUCKINOHAH. 
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"  Last  icene  of  all 
"  That  ends  this  itrange  erentTal  kiatoiy 
"  Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion." 
Shaktpeare, 

From  the  date  of  the  last  letter,  ap  to  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Hastings,  no  communica- 
tion was  received  by  me  from  GoTemment :  so 
that  his  Lordship  may  be  said  to  hare  left  the 
coantry  without  any  apprehensions  of  its 
safety  being  endangered  by  leaTing  ma  behind 
him. 

Mr.  John  Adam,  the  old  censor  of  the  press, 
and  the  secretary  who  issued  the  Circular  of 
Regulations  intended  to  be  abserred  when  the 
caasorship  was  lybelished,  snceeeded  ta  the 
temporary  OoTemor  Generalship  of  India,  be- 
cause he  happaued  to  be  the  senior  member  of 
eonncil :  but  not  at  all  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior qoaliications  or  ability  to  An^  its  impor- 
tant duties.  It  was  currently  rumoored  and 
generally  beVevad,  that,  a  £ew  days  after  Us 
accession  to  office,  Mr.  Adam  seat  for  the  Ad- 
Tocate  €knaral,  Mr.  Spankie,  to  leara  of  him 
whether  he  might  not  legally  and  safely  annul 
my  licence,  whenever  he  Judged  it  proper  ta 
do  so.  It  is  alsa  notorious  that  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington,  Mrs.  M^Clintock,  and  other  persona 
who  e^|oy  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Adam's  pecm- 
liar  £sTonr  and  affection,  prophesied,  with  a 
confidence  which  eould  have  arisen  only  from 
a  certainty  of  the  event,  "  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's stay  in  India  would  new  be  very  short, 
since  Mr.  Adam  had  come  into  power,"  as  if 
It  were  predetermined  that  I  should  be  ba- 
nished, whether  I  gave  just  cause  or  not. 

Accordingly,  I  deemed  it  ray  duty,  for. the 
sake  of  my  own  safety,  as  well  as  with  re- 
gard to  the  security  of  others,  to  avoid  all 
breach  of  even  the  regulations  that  super- 
seded the  censorship,  Illegal  and  absurd  aa 
these  are,  until  the  arrival  of  the  permsnent 
Governor  General  should  place  the  Press  on  a 
firm  basis,  responsible  only  to  the  law. 

During  this  period,  the  most  virulent  and 
unparalleled  calumnies  were  daily  poured 
forth  against  me,  by  name,  in  the  John  Bull 
Newspsper,  although  one  of  the  regulations 
regarding  the  Indian  Press  strictly  prohibits 
(under  the  penalty,  as  it  is  understood,  of  the 
Govrmor  General's  displeasure)  "  the  publi- 
cation of  any  personal  scandal  on  individuals, 
calculated  to  excite  dissensions  in  society.*' 
Neither  the  editor,  nor  any  of  the  writers  in 
that  paper  were,  however,  visited  with  any 
mark  of  displeasure  from  Government.  On  (he 
contrary,  the  paper  was  patronized  and  taken  in 
at  Government  Houae,  and  by  the  members  of 
council,  secretaries,  and  other  functionaries  of 
Government  i  and  the  most  virulent  of  my 
calumniators  were  marked  with  the  most  un- 
equivocal approbation  of  those  in  power.* 

•  The  first  and  second  editors  of  this  paper, 
the  Indian  John  BuH,  had  places  given  them 


Seeing  the  licence  given  to  my  opponents  by 
Government,  who  winked  at  every  excess  in 
the  John  Bull,  provided  its  slanders  were  con- 
fined to  me,  I  naturally  considered  that  a  little 
harmless  raillery  would  be  allowed  me  in  re- 
turn for  the  bitter  and  envenomed  poisons  of 
my  calumniators ;  and  if  /Aey  might  stab  an- 
other to  the  heart  without  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  Government,  /  might  be  allowed  to 
laugh  at  the  incongruous  union  of  a  Scotch 
Doctor  of  Divinity  and  a  paste-board  and  a 
leather  dealer  in  the  same  person.  I  was, 
however,  mistaken.  My  (ate  was  apparently 
too  firmly  determined  on  to  allow  me  to  escape  | 
and  if  any  trifiing  pleasantries  were  not  seised 
hold  of  as  a  pretence  for  my  banishment,  they 
might  despair  of  any  other  occasion  of  seadinf 
me  out  of  the  country,  as  the  permanent  Go- 
vernor General  might  arrive  before  they  eou'd 
pass  a  resolution,  and  their  opportunity  of  ba- 
nishing me  without  a  trial  thus  be  lost  fi»r 
ever. 

It  was  on  ^e  8th  of  February,  or  lets  than  a 
month  after  Mr.  John  Adam's  aoeessioD  U> 
power,  and  without  any  previous  warning  ar 
communicatioa  whatever  as  to  his  views  and 
intentions  regarding  the  Press,  that  I  pub- 
lished  in  my  Journal  the  following  hamless 
comment,  on  the  instalmei^t  of  the  Rev.  Doe- 
tor  James  Bryce,  (who  had  not  long  sinca 
given  up  the  sab-secretaryship  of  a  bible  so- 
ciety from  want  of  tluM  toAttend  to  its  duties), 
as  a  clerk  of  stationary,  he  being  at  the  same 
time  more  than  fully  occupied  in  editing  a 
magazine,  writing  in  the  newspapers,  and  ma- 
naging a  committee  as  secretary  for  erecting  a 
statue  and  procuring  subscriptions  for  a  pic- 
ture of  Lord  Hastings,  independently  of  hie 
sacred  duties  as  the  only  minister  of  the  Scotch 
C%urch  in  Bengal,  and  his  various  recreations 
at  balls  and  suppers,  public  meetings,  and  othct 
gaieties  and  festivities,  so  congenial  to  his 
taste  and  character.  The  follovring  is  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  my  Journal  on  this  oc- 
casion :— 

APPENDIX  EXTRAORDINARY  TO  THE 
LAST  GOVERNMENT  OAZETHE. 

During  the  evening  of  Thursday,  about  the 
period  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  good 
city  of  Palaces  are  accustomed  to  sit  down  to 
dhiner,  an  Appendix  to  the  Government  Ga- 
zette of  the  morning  was  issued  in  a  separate 
'form,  and  coming  in  the  shape  of  a  Gazette 
Extraordinary,  was  eagerly  seized,  even  at 
that  inconvenient  fiour,  in  the  hope  of  its  con- 
taining some  intelligence  of  great  pubUe  im- 
portance.   Some,  in  whose  bosoms  this  hope 

on  reUring  from  their  labours;  and  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  were  all  dependants  on  Go- 
vernment favour:  the  fifth  was  a  gentleman 
who  held  it  for  a  few  days  only,  and  resigned, 
as  it  is  understood,  because  he  would  not  do 
the  dirty  work  expected  of  him.  He  was  the 
only  one  out  of  the  whole  numbn*  that  ir«s  not 
a  Government  servant. 
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ImUI  beei  most  ttroiigly  excited,  mty,  perliiipt, 
have  felt  disappointment;  others,  we  know, 
drew  from  it  a  Aind  of  amnsement  whioli 
lasted  them  all  the  remainder  of  the  eTenlng. 

The  Reverend  Gentleman,  named  below, 
trbo  we  perceire  by  the  Index  of  that  nsefal 
publication,  the  Annual  Directory,  is  a  Doctor 
of  Dixinity  and  Moderator  of  the  Kirk  Ses- 
sion, and  who  by  the  favour  of  the  higher 
powers,  now  combines  the  office  of  parson 
and  clerk  In  the  same  person,  has  no  doubt 
been  selected  for  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
new  place  from  the  purest  motives,  and  the 
strictest  possible  attention  to  the  public  in- 
terests. Such  a  clerk  as  is  here  required,  to 
inspect  and  reject  whatever  articles  may  ap- 
pear objectionable  to  him,  should  be  a  com- 
petent Judge  of  the  neveral  articles  of  paste- 
board, sealing  wax,  inkstands,  sand,  lead, 
gnm,  pounce,  tape,  and  leather;  and  one 
would  imagine  that  nothing  short  of  a  regular 
apprenticeship  at  Stationers'-ball  would  qua- 
lify a  candidate  for  such  a  sitoation.  All  this 
information,  however,  the  Reverend  Gentle- 
man, no  doubt,  possesses  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  than  any  other  person  who  could  be 
found  to  do  the  duties  of  such  an  office :  and 
though  at  first  sight  such  Information  may 
be  Incompatible  with  a  theological  education, 
yet  we  know  that  the  country  abounds  with 
surprising  instances  of  that  kind  of  genius 
which  fits  a  man  in  a  moment  for  any  post  to 
.  which  he  may  be  appointed. 

In  Scotland,  we  believe,  the  duties  of  a 
Presbyterian  Minister  are  divided  betweeki 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  days  of 
the  week  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the 
weak-hearted,  conferring  with  the  bold,  and 
encouraging  (he  timid,  in  the  several  duties  of 
their  religion.  Some  shallow  persons  might 
conceive  that  if  a  Presbyterian  Clergyman 
were  to  do  his  duty  in  India,  he  might  also 
find  abundant  occupation  throughout  the  year,  ^ 
In  the  zealous  and  faithful  discharge  of  those 
pious  duties  which  ought  mure  especially 
to  engage  his  devout  attention.  But  they  must 
be  persons  of  very  little  reflection  indeed, 
who  entertain  such  an  idea.  We  have  seen 
the  Presbyterian  flock  of  Calcutta  take  very 
good  care  of  themselres  for  many  months 
without  a  pastor  at  all :  and  even  ^hen  the 
sheph<*td  was  among  them,  he  had  abundant 
time  to  edit  a  controversial  newspaper  (long 
since  defiinct),  and  to  take  a  part  in  all  the 
meetings,  festivities,  addresses,  and  flatteries, 
that  were  current  at  that  time.  He  has  con-  ' 
tinned  to  display  this  eminently  active  if  not 
holy  disposition  up  to  the  present  period ;  and 
according  to  the  maxim  '*  to  him  that  hath 
much  (to  do)  still  more  shall  be  given,  and 
fVom  him  that  hath  nothing,  even  the  little  that 
he  hath  shall  be  taken  away,"  this  Reverend 
Doctor,  who  has  so  often  evinced  the  univer- 
sality of  his  genius  and  talents,  whether  within 
the  pale  of  Divinity  or  without  it,  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  person  that  could  be  selected, 


all  things  considered,  to  taka  eare  af  the  fools- 
cap, pasteboard,  wax,  sand,  gum,  lead,  leather, 
and  tape,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany of  Merchants,  and  to  examine  and  pro- 
nounce on  the  quality  of  each,  so  as  to  see  tiiat 
no  drafts  are  given  on  their  Treasury  for  gum 
that  wo&H  stick,  tape  short  ot  measure,  or 
inkstands  of  base  metal. 

Whether  the  late  discussions  that  have  agi- 
tated both  the  wise  and  the  foolish  of  this 
happy  country  from  the  Burrumpooter  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  confines 
of  Tartary,  have  had  any  influence  in  hasten- 
ing the  consummation  so  devoutly  wished,  wo 
cannot  presume  to  determine.  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  lu)ow  any  thing  of  the  Occult  Sciences  : 
and  being  equally  ignorant  of  all  secret  in- 
fluences, whether  of  the  planets  of  heaven  or 
the  satellites  of  earth,  we  must  content  our- 
selves, as  fiaithfui  chroniclers  of  the  age,  with 
including  in  our  records,  the  important  docu- 
ment issued  under  the  cUrcumstances  we  have 
described. 

(Here  followed  a  Table  of  the  articles  of 
Stationary  required,  and  the  quantities  of  each, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  the  following  para- 
graph, as  it  stood  In  the  Government  Gazette, 
publiriied  by  authority.) 

"  Conditions:— UU  The  quality  of  the  Sta- 
tionary to  be  equal  to  the  musters  now  open 
for  inspection  at  the  Stationery  office.— 2d.  The 
articles  required  for  the  expenditure  of  every 
month  to  be  deliversd  on  or  before  the  28th 
day  of  the  month  which  precedes  it,  and  paid 
for  by  an  order  on  the  general  treasury  for  the 
amount  delivered.— 3d.  The  proposals  of  con- 
tract to  be  accompanied  by  a  written  document 
signed  by  a  respectable  person,  acknowledging 
himself  (if  the  terms  are  accepted)  to  be  se- 
sponsible  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tractor's engagement,  and  engaging,  in  the 
event  of  deficient  deliveries,  to  make  good  the 
value  of  these,  together  with  a  penalty  of 
60  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  them.— 4lh.  The 
clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Stationery  to  be  at 
liberty  to  r^ect  any  part  of  the  Stationery 
which  may  appear  objectionable  to  him. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Stationery, 
**  JAMES  BRYCE,  Qerk  Com.  Sty." 
^Stationery  Office,  Feb.  4, 1823." 

The  publication  of  the  above  in  my  Journal 
of  February  pth,  excited  a  great  deal  of  laogh- 
ter  and  merriment  among  those  who  viewed 
the  matter  ligbtiy ;  but  occasioned  real  sorrow 
to  the  few  who  saw  in  the  union  commented 
on,  a  deep  and  severe  injnry  inflicted  on  the 
character  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  ex- 
posure of  this  worldly-minded  and  busy  med- 
dler, who  aflected  superior  purity  and  sanctity 
to  its  regularly  esUblisbed  ministers,  yet  sought 
and  held  an  office  to  which  no  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  India  would  have 
condescended. — No  one,  I  believe,  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  that  the  comment  would  have  had 
any  other  than  .beneficial  consequences :  and 
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it  oertaioly  never  ocearred  to  me  Ihat  &iicb  a 
comnMit  eoQld  have  led  to  mj  sammary  ba- 
nishment ttom  (he  country.  I  wai,  howerer, 
mietaken ;  and  bad  given  the  temporary  Ch>- 
vemor  General  credit  for  a  wisdom  and  a  pra- 
dence  which  circnmstances  have  shown  that 
be  did  not  potsess ;  for,  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, four  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
article  alluded  to,  I  received  the  following 
letter,  and  its  inelosure . 

To  MR.  JAMES  SILK  BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,— Referring  to  the  editorial  remarks 
cnntained  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  6th 
(eighth)  instant,  page  541  (Qve  hundred  and 
fnrty-one),  and  to  the  cnmmanications  ufficiolly 
made  to  you  on  f.trmer  occasions,  I  am  di- 
rected to  apprize  you  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  you  have  for- 
feited your  claim  to  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Snpreme  Gorernment. 

S.  I  am  further  directed  to  transmit  to  you 
the  enclosed  Copy  of  an  Order  passed  by  Go- 
vernment on  the  present  date,  by  which  the 
licence  of  the  Court  of  Directors  authorizing 
you  to  proceed  to  the  East  Indies,  is  declared 
to  be  void  from  and  after  the  lAth  (flftecntb) 
day  of  April  next. 

3.  You  will  be  pieced  to  notice  that  if  you 
shoold  be  found  in  the  East  Indies  from  and 
after  that  date,  you  will  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  a  person  residing  and  being  in  the  East 
Indies  without  licence  or  authority  for  that 
purpose,  and  will  be  sent  forthwith  to  the 
United  Kingdom.    I  am,  &c. 

W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Chief  Sec.  to  Got. 
Fort  William,  lith  Ftb.  1623. 

^  RESOLUTION. 

Whereas  James  Silk  Buckingham,  now  and 
for  some  lime  past  a  resident  of  the  town  pf 
Calcutta,  has  obtained  fVom  the  Hononrable 
the  Court  of  Directors  a  certificate  or  licence 
to  proceed  to  the  East  Indies,  and  whereas  the 
•aid  James  Silk  Buckingham  has  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Goremor  General  in  Council,  for- 
feited his  claim  to  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Snpreme  Government,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  and  declared  that  the  Certificate  or 
licence  so  obtained  by  the  said  James  Silk 
Buckingham  shall  be  void  from  and  after  the 
15lh  (fifteenth)  day  of  April,  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty-tliree.  By  order 
of  the  HuDonrable  the  Guveruor  General  in 
Conncil. 

W.'B.  BAYLEY,  Chief  Sec.  to  Got. 
Fort  William  Mtk  {Tw^l/lky Ftb.  1823. 

On  the  17th,  having  in  the  iMerim  pidced 
my  property  hnder  the  protection  of  a  Native 
of  India,  who  cannot  be  banished  without 
trial,  and  is  responsible  only  to  the  law,  I  sent 
In  to  Government  the  following  Reply: 

To  W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Esq.,  Chief  Sec.  to  Gov. 

8lr,~I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  ISlh 

instant,  inclosing  me  the  Resolution  of  the  Go- 


vemor  General  in  Coaucil  of  that  date,iRformiag 
me  that  my  licence  to  remain  in  India  will  be 
void  on  the  1 5th  of  April  next,  in  consequenee 
of  the  remarks  contained  in  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal \>f  the  8th  instant,  at  page  641,  to  which  an 
importance  is  attached,  that  could  only  hare 
arisen  from  the  Governor  General  mistaking  a 
piece  of  mere  pleasantry  at  the  incompatibi* 
lity  of  such  opposite  duties  as  those  of  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  and  a  Clerk  of  Stationery,  for 
giave  and  portentous  matter  of  treason  against 
the  State ! 

For  ihe  wisdom  and  accuracy  of  this  deci- 
sion, those  who  have  acted  on  it  are  of  couraa^ 
alone  responsible.  It  is  sufficiem  for  me  to 
advert  in  this  place  to  the  personal  injury 
nhich  I  must  sustain  by  such  a  punishment  i|S 
the  Governor  Gcueral  has  thus  chosen  to  di^ct 
against  me  as  the  supposed  author  of  the  ob- 
npxious  remarks  in  question.  This  injury  wiU 
be  deeply  felt  by  my  sudden  banishment  ne< 
cessafily  shaking  the  confidence  of  all  tliose 
with  whom  I  am  associated  in  the  Joint  pos- 
session of  actual  property,  by  the  effect  it  will 
produce  in  lessening  the  value  of  that  property 
which  it  thus  places  in  jeopardy  and  Insecurity, 
and  by  the  entire  destruction  which  such  a 
blow  will  give  to  all  my  future  prospects,  irom 
its  suddenly  interrupting  the  lawful  exen^se  of 
an  honest  profession.  AH  these  evils  are  in- 
flicted on  me  by  this  measure,  though  I  am  en- 
tirely innocent  of  any  crime  for  which  the 
slightest  measure  of  punishment  could  be  le- 
gally inflicted,  or  at  lea»t  if  I  am  unconsciously 
guilty,  I  desire  nothing  more  than  an  open  trial 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  law,  and  the  visitation 
of  whatever  sentence  the  administrators  of  that 
law  may  pronounce. 

After  the  resolution  of  the  Governor  General, 
which  you  have  communicated  to  me,  I  can  no 
longer  hope  to  exercise  with  any  security  or 
advantage  to  the  public  my  duties  as  Editor  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal ;  and  as  numerous  otlwr 
individuals  are  associated  with  me  in  the  joint 
possession  of  the  interests  of  that  paper,  I  am 
also  bound  j)y  a  regard  to  their  safety  no  longer 
to  retain  my  present  dangerous  office,  a  perae- 
Terance  in  which  might  perhaps  render  our 
property  as  insecure  ns  the  freedom  of  piy  per- 
son is  now  shown  to  be,  under  a  system  which 
leaves  both  subject  to  the  mercy  of  a  power 
exercised  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasura  of  an 
individual,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
law.  I  feel  myself  compelled  therefore,  under 
all  there  considerations,  (o  avail  myself  of  sucJi 
legal  and  hononrable  means  as  wiil  most  ef- 
fectually secure  that  property  from  further  in- 
Jury  than  it  has  already  sustained  by  the  mea- 
sures of  my  suJdcn  removal,  from  iti  superin- 
tendence. 

With  this  view  I  have  already  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Colcutta  Journal,  not  nomi- 
nally only  but  actually,  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Suudys,  a  gentleman  of  ludo-British  or 
Anglo-Indian  birth,  well  known  as  a  publio 
writer  and  Editor  of  an  Indian  Newspaper 
some  few  years  ago,  to  whose  ftature  manage- 
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nent  the  Calcutta  Jowoal  will  be  intnutod, 
fhHn  and  after  Uiit  date,  and  to  wbom  yon  may 
tberefora  addreM  yoanelf  in  all  futare  cases  in 
M  hich  yon  may  desire  a  correspondence  with 
the  editor  of  that  paper. 

Retaining  as  I  shall  do  my  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  concern  in  common  with  numerous  other 
indiTidnals  of  erery  ranli  and  class  in  the  com- 
munity, who  haTebecomeJoint  shareholders  with 
me  in  that  establishment,  I  shall  rely  also  in 
conjunction  with  them  on  the  protection  which 
the  law  will  extend  to  that  property,  to  save  it 
from  farther  ii^nry  by  trespass  or  rpoliatlon; 
and  while  the  real  Editor  of  tiie  Calcutta 
Journal,  Mr.  Sandys,  will  be  alone  responsible 
for  the  future  conduct  of  that  paper  from  this 
date,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  directing  all  my 
exertions  in  another  and  a  higher  quarter,  to 
obtain  for  my  countrymen  in  India,  that  free- 
dom and  independence  of  mind,  which  is  not 
denied  to  the  most  abject  indiridual  of  Indian 
birth;  but  which  while  the  power  of  banish- 
ment without  trial  exists,  no  Engli$kman  can 
hope  to  enjoy  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties,  or  the  promulgation  of  his  opinions, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  British  empire,  howerer, 
sincerely  such  opinions  may  be  entertained 
howcTer  lawfully  they  may  be  expressed,  or 
however  xealonsly  they  may  be  directed  to  the 
improreroent  of  the  country  or  to  the  attain- 
ment of  public  good.    I  am,  8cc. 

J.  8.  BUCKINGHAM. 
CulmttUf  Ffb.  17, 18«3. 

My  immediate .  departure  from  India  was 
soon  resolTcd  on,  as  the  best  step  I  could  take, 
with  a  riew  to  reach  England  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  there  advocate  a  cause  which  no 
Englishman  could  do  with  safety  in  India.  I 
accordingly  printed,  for  the  informatloa  of  my 
Indian  friends,  some  remarks  on  the  recent  event 
of  my  transp<Hrtation  without  trial,  including 
copies  of  the  official  correspmidrace  on  this 
subject,  subjoining  the  followhig  remarks,  with 
which  I  shall  cmiclnde  this  faithful,  and  I  fear 
I  must  add  disgraceful,  history  of  the  measures 
taken  in  India  tn  fetter  all  liberal  discussion, 
and  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  by 
means  abhorrent  to  law  and  justice,  the  free 
and  fearless  advocacy  of  unfettered  thought  and 
expression,  in  which  the  chief  dignity  of  roan 
consists,  and  which  can  alone  distinguish  the 
free  from  the  enslaved. 

.  The  remarks  appended  to  tiie  copies  of  the 
official  letters  in  my  address  to  my  Indian 
fHends,  were  as  follows ; — 

**  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  to  this, 
except  perhaps  to  assure  the  friends  of  rational 
freedom  in  India,  that  no  exertion,  no  effort, 
which  zeal  or  labour,  perseverance  or  suffering, 
can  effect,  shall  be  left  untried,  until  the  great 
publfc  object  here  adverted  to  be  accomplished. 
Every  Christian  who  desires  to  see  his  purer 
fkith  supplant  the  reign  of  idolatry,  every  phi- 
lanthropist who  pants  for  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  the  increase  of  human  happiness, 


and  every  Patriot  who.  lovea  hit  coimtry,  anA 
desires  to  see  her  sons  as  respected  abroad  as 
they  are  esteemed  at  home,  must  join  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  I  advocate,  when  1  simply 
ask  that  in  India,  Christiana  may  be  made  at 
least  at  free  as  idolators,  gentlemen  of  charac- 
ter and  educati(m  at  free  as  tiie  lowest  an4 
most  ignorant  of  the  Indian  population,  and 
the  resident  subjects  of  Great  Britain  who  have 
property  in  the  country  as  free  as  the  Persian) 
the  Jew,  and  the  Turk,  who,  during  their  tem- 
porary sojourn  in  the  country,  are  subject  antf 
to  the  laws. 

My  sudden  and  forcible  banishment  tnm 
India,  obliges  me  as  suddenly  to  break  op,  at 
the  hazard  of  considerable  loss,  my  privato 
establishment,  almost  before  I  had  quite  com- 
pleted thoee  arrangements  of  comfort,  which  a 
laborious  occupation,  and  a  family,  coi^ointly, 
render  doubly  welcome  in  this  oppressive  and 
enervating  climate.  My  public  establishment 
will  remain,  however,  in  all  respects  the  same. 
The  Journal  is  placed  under  the  responsible 
charge  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  my  letter  to 
the  Chief  Secretary,  and  be  will  be  assisted  by 
able  and  effective  auxiliaries.  If  they  violate 
the  law,  tiiey  must  suffer  the  punishment  due 
to  their  temerity ;  they  are  however  ready  to 
abide  the  sentence  of  the  law,  because  to  it 
they  look  for  protection,  and  not  for  violence  or 
wrong;  but,  fortunately,  they  will  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  odious  power  of  transportation 
without  trial;  and  if  the  law  is  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  British  community  of  India  fhim 
murders,  firom  robberies,  and  from  the  worst 
and  most  heinous  crimes,  it  must  be  also  pow- 
erful enough  to  protect  them  from  libel,  whe- 
ther civil  or  criminal,  as  ranking  among  of- 
fences of  less  magnitude  than  those  of  murder 
and  spoliation  at  least. 

That  the  Calcutta  Journal  may  decline 
during  my  absence,  is  the  opinion  irfmany ;  but 
I  have  myself  no  such  apprehensions.  It  owes 
iU  chief  value  to  the  freedom  with  which  ithas 
advocated  the  cause  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, in  a  land  where  the  advocacy  of  these 
virtues  was  hefan  restrained  by  the  pen  of  the 
censor,  or  the  fears  of  the  writer  who  felt  but 
dared  not  express  the  pure  emotions  of  his 
heart  That  freedom  it  must  continue  to'exer- 
else,  because  its  present  editor  has  nothing  t 
dread  from  its  honest  and  open  practice.  The 
next  attraction  of  the  Journal  to  every  class, 
has  keen  the  variety  and  utility  of  its  corres- 
pondence,  on  all  subjects  that  fUI  within  the 
range  of  newspaper  discussion.  That  charm 
it  will  depend  on  its  real  friends  to  preserve  to 
it  in  full  freshness  and  vigour;  for  they  may 
now  write  with  a  safety  and  a  confidence 
before  unknown.  The  present  editor  cannot 
be  placed  in  tiie  pi^nfol  and  trying  situation  of 
being  compelled  to  choose  between  delivering 
up  a  correspondent  to  Government,  or  submit- 
ttaig  to  immediate  transportation  firom  the 
country.  If  he  publishes  any  thing  contrary 
to  law,  the  responsibility  will  be  on  himself 
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ilaB«  I  aaA  eotr«fpMlcM«  from  the  interior, 
sMrcMed  vnder  corer  tbrotgh  any  of  tiie 
•S^awj  iNNiMfl  In  totm,  if  a  direct  address 
Aoold  be  deened  vntafe,  will  be  sore  to  meet 
With  every  atteotion,  and  be  reposed  in  a  confl- 
ioBce  nerer  I  hope  to  Im  broken.  The  paper 
wiH  now  also  be  open  to  reports  of  eases  tried 
te  the  Mofosdl  C<Kirts,  the  proceedings  of  tiie 
SndderD^anny  Adawlnti  ailklrs  of  the  lilng- 
dom  of  Onde  (f^ly  discussed  tai  the  Native 
pnpers,  bnt  Ibrbidden  to  writers  who  laboor 
nnder  tfie  enslaring  misfortone  of  pnre  English 
birth,}  and  a  Tariety  of  other  useful  subjects  of 
vnbllc  interest,  which  cannot  Ihll  to  give  the 
loumal  a  greater  value  than  It  erer  could 
possess  while  restnUned  fWim  entering  on  eueh 
topics  by  tile  fear  of  summary  banishment  fbr 
treading  on  forbidden  ground.  While  it  conti- 
nues to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  earliest,  the  fbl- 
lett,  and  the  most  varied  and  useful  informa- 
tion, the  Journal  cannot  fail  to  maintain  its 
IfTetent  pre-eminence  in  circulation ;  and  as 
long  as  it  enjoys  that  distinction,  it  most  also 
be  the  most  appropriate  medium  for  all  corres- 
pondence, and  every  species  of  intelligence 
irhich  may  require  to  be  made  widely  known. 
I  have  done  all  in  wy  power  to  secure  these 
advantages,  by  filling  every  department  of  its 
management  with  the  most  able  and  efficient 
hands  that  time  or  money  could  procure :  tiie 
rest  will  depend  on  thep«ftlic,  to  whom  I  look 
with  eoBfldenoe  fbr  tike  eootinuation  of  their 
rapport  until  my  return }  since  it  Is  not  the 
esttse  of  party  or  the  ctuse  of  Ihetion  that  I 
advocate,  but  the  cause  of  every  Englishman 
in  India,  who  most  be  interested  In  the  aboil- 
tidii  of  a  power  by  which  any  one  may  be 
telxed  at  the  caprice  of  the  OoVemor  for  the 
time  bdng,  though  he  should  be  in  ofllce  fbr 
but  twenty-four  hours,  and  forcibly  banished 
as  a  felon  fVom  the  country,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
alt  his  fhlr  and  honourable  prospects. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  and  will  no  doubt 
tontinue  to  be  made,  to  represent  me  as  setting 
myself  up  in  opposition  to  the  Government  of 
India,  and  in  defiance  of  the  constituted  autho- 
titles  of  the  land  j  and  on  this  ground  it  has 
been  contended  that  all  who  contribute  to  the 
support  of  my  paper,  either  by  the  purchase  of 
sharH,  or  by  even  subscribing  to  it,  lend  their 
aid  in  opposing  those  under  whom  they  serve. 
The  assumption,  however,  is  as  false,  as  the 
reasoning  is  untenable.  I  set  myself  up,  as 
every  honest  man  has  a  right  to  do,  in  opposition 
to  evil  doers.  In  opposition  to  wrong  and  injus- 
tice, whether  in  Governments  or  their  subjects, 
In  opposition  to  Iniquitous  and  enslaving  doc- 
trines, whether  in  gaxettes  published  by  autho- 
rity or  in  papers  secretiy  patronized  by  power. 
t  oppose  no  particular  men,  and  no  particular 
office }  but  I  oppose  principles  and  measures 
that  appear  to  me  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  I  ought  to  have 
this  right  in  at  least  fm  equal  degree  with  other 
men ;  and  as  lopg  as  it  be  permitted  to  others 
to  comment  freely  on  my  public  condQct,  (a 


right  HhM  many  dally  axereiaa,  tmA  whiak 
would  never  wish  to  deny),  I  ought  to  fed  n 
more  shame  in  obtaining  an  honest  subsistence 
by  the  exercise  of  such  talents  as  I  may 
possess,  than  any  other  member  of  the  eonunn- 
nity,  who  strives  to  make  an  honourable  provi- 
sion for  his  declining  years,  by  using  the  abili- 
ties which  nature  may  have  given  him,  for  hia 
private  benefit  and  the  publio  good.  If  I 
pervert  those  talents  to  injurious  purposes,  let 
it  be  shown  by  fiiet  and  aignment,  and  not  by 
mere  declamation :  If  I  inflict  wrong  on  any 
man,  let  me  be  made  to  answer  for  that  wrong 
and  give  him  the  fullest  reparation ;  if  I  injure, 
or  calumniate,  or  speak  unjustly  of  the  Govern- 
ment, let  me  have  the  common  privilege,  not 
denied  to  the  lowest  native  of  India,  a  Trial  by 
Jnry  J  and  If  I  ofibnd  the  laws,  let  my  sentence 
be  imprisonment,  exile,  or  death ;  but  I  con- 
tend against  the  un-Engilsb,  and  I  would  say 
inhmman  principle,  of  maUag  any  one  man 
subject  to  Instant  ruin  at  the  mere  caprice  and 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  another,  to  whom  he  may 
happen  to  be  obnoxious  on/y  because  he  ex- 
presses his  abhorrence  of  a  power  which  no 
EjigUshman  of  right  feeling  could  look  on  with 
any  other  sensations  than  those  of  shame  and 
indignation. 

It  is  not  against  Lord  Hastings,  or  Mr. 
Adam,  or  Mr.  Bayley,  or  any  of  their  council- 
lors, that  this  abhonvnce  is  felt  or  this  indigna- 
tion expressed;  bnt  agahist  the  power,  and 
against  the  system  which  admits  of  Its  exercise. 
Mr.  Adam  may  have  thought  himself  right  in 
using  it  towards  me.  I  contend  tiiat  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  against  any  erne,  unless  an  ur- 
gent case  of  danger  to  the  State  could  be  made 
out  I  and  even  then,  not  without  a  hearing  and 
a  deibnce  granted  to  the  accused,  instead  of  his 
being  subject  to  a  caprice  which  makes  a  Go- 
vernor at  once  accuser,  witness,  Judge,  jury, 
and  even  executioner  1  Such  a  subjection  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  best  man  that  ever 
breathed  Is  moftstrous,  and  every  Englishman 
in  India  ought  to  raise  his  voice  in  reprobation 
of  it,  from  principle  as  well  as  self-preserva- 
tion }  as,  without  a  sacrifice  of  all  his  rights  as 
a  human  being,  he  knows  not  bnt  that  it  may  be 
his  turn  next  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
transported,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  on 
board  any  ship  in  the  river ;  for,  to  such  an  ex- 
treme, do  the  advocates  of  this  abominable 
power,  contend  for  Its  existence. 

Those  trho  have  supported  the  Journal  for 
the  last  five  yi»irs,  have  supported  it,  not  be- 
cause it  opposed  Government,  but  because  It 
contended  fbr  what  they  deemed  to  be  true  and 
nsefhl  doctrines,  and  because  it  opposed  what 
they  deemed  false  and  pernicious  ones ;  had 
not  this  been  its  yeneral  character,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  deserted  and  must  neces- 
sarily have  ftdlen  fbr  want  of  support,  fto  man 
is  InfUIible,  and  it  would  be  therefore  folly  to 
suppose  that  I  have  not  often  been  wrong,  and 
that  the  correspondents  of  the  Journal  have  not 
been  equally  so.    But  it  would  be  an  afibctn- 
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tion  of  doubt  to  conceal  my  belief  that  I  bad 
been  more  frequently  right,  and  this  is  all  that 
erersi  candid  man  would  expect  Unmixed 
good  it  not  to  be  found  on  earth.  Some  evils 
and  some  i^Jories  may  bare  been  inflicted 
tbroofb  the  press ;  but  for  these,  redress  may 
always  be  had  at  law.  The  good,  however, 
that  has  been  already  done,  is  bejond  donbt  or 
denial,  great  and  effectna],  not  merely  in  Cal- 
cutta, bat  throughout  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  India,  wherever  the  dominioB  of  the  £ng« 
lish  rule  cxtendaj  and  I  shall  have  it  in  my 
power  to  produce  tealimoniea  of  the  most  ua- 
doubted  kind  in  England,  from  the  private  se- 
eretary  of  Lord  Hastings,  but  a  short  period 
before  bis  Lordshifi^s  departure  from  Calcutta, 
to  men  at  the  other  extremities  of  India— from 
Ri^Poot'^i^Ah,  Gnzerat,  aud  Travancore— >"  that 
the  Calcutta  Journal  has  already  done  mueh 
good,  which  cannot  easily  be  undone  i  that  it 
is  calculated  to  do  still  more ;  and  that  its  in* 
stitutioa  may  be  regarded  as  an  era  in  the 
moral  and  politiaal  condition  of  India.*'  As 
long  as  its  labours  are  directed  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  public  beaeflt-^io  which  the  Oo- 
vrmment,  of  course,  are  but  one  party,  and 
often  the  wrong  one)— so  long  it  will  deserve, 
and  no  doubt  retain,  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  all  good  men,  whether  Company's  ser- 
Tants  or  otherwise.  An  olBcer  of  the  King 
does  not  sell  himself  into  mental  slavery  and 
bind  himself  to  approve  of  all  that  the  King's 
ministers  may  do;  neither  does  a  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company  barter  away  the  frea 
use  of  his  reason  for  the  pay  he  receives,  fioth 
in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  this  country 
it  is  a  suflicient  saerifice  to  pass  the  flower  of 
lifo  in  an  enervating  climate,  subject  to  all  its 
privations  and  inconveniences  for  the  bare 
chance  of  living  to  eqjoy  a  quiet  old  age  at 
home :  but  the  sacrifice  would  be  tu  too  great 
for  any  Englishman  to  make,  if  to  this  were  to 
be  added  the  selling  of  body  aud  soni  into  irre* 
deemable  slavery,  and  the  relinquishment  of 
that  noble  fiuulty  which  distinguishes  man  from 
tha  brute.  It  would  be  an  indignity  in  any 
government  to  ask  auch  a  reaignatioa  of  the  in- 
tellects of  their  servants  into  their  bands,  and 
it  would  be  a  base  abandonment  of  their  duty 
aa  men,  for  any  servants  to  submit  to  such  de- 
gradation, even  if  asked  to  do  so. 

On  this  subject  I  have  said  more  than  I  In- 
tended i  I  retom,  therefore,  to  the  eonsideratioo 
of  the  impression  which  my  sudden  and  arbi- 
trary banishment  from  India  has  everywhere 
created.  .  I  have  in  my  possession  proofr  tirat 
will,  I  trust,  avail  me  elsewhere,  of  the  general 
feeling  of  indignatioa  which  pervades  all  quar- 
ters near  at  hand  on  this  despotic  act;  and 
every  post  from  the  interior  will  probably  bring 
■une.  It  will  be  soAoient  for  the  present,  per- 
haps,  to  give  one,  aa  an  example  of  tiie  whole. 
The  writer  says  ;— 
Dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  aappreaa  the  deep  foeling^tndig. 
nmion  with  whMi  I  hart  !«•!  iwd  Um  iattoltt- 


gence  which  the  Journal  of  this  day  has  an- 
nounced :  that  this  feeling  is  general,  is  already 
evident,  in  the  disgust  and  astonishment  with 
which  it  baa  be«i  expresaed  under  my  observao 
tion;  and  it  will  most  assuredly  pervade  the 
breast  of  every  person  who  has  not,  nnlike  your 
relentlaaa  enemies,  becMne  whcdly  callous  to 
every  principle  of  justice,  and  to  every  sense  of 
shame.  It  la  not  in  its  persecution  of  yon  alone, 
but  above  all  in  its  invasion  of  public  rights, 
that  this  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  power  appears 
to  me  to  merit  the  execration  of  OTtry  tma 
Englishman. 

The  dependant  state  of  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
Indian  community,  may  by  compulaionamother 
the  clamoroms  outcry  with  which  the  pnblia 
would  otherwise  be  eager  to  express  their  Just 
detestation  of  tiiis  singular  act  of  an  apheoaeral 
reign;  but  If  we  are  aarbed,  manacled,  anA 
fettered  here,  tharc  Is  a  satisfaction  in  looking 
to  oar  own  country  to  avenge  tha  wrangs  tba$ 
are  attempted  to  bo  inflietad  upon  her  distant 
•ons.  My  sobjection  to  the  OovcffnaMpt  ce«* 
pels  me,  with  reluctance,  to  repraaa  all  I  feel 
on  thia  tyrannoua  act ;  it  must  be  pronounced 
with  shame  by  all  but  the  enslaved  aycophanty 
of  power,  who  fieel  no  renK>rae  inaaerifloing  tha 
holinesa  of  conscienoe  to  the  will  and  cayrioe  of 
a  despot,  through  whose  good  ffinaaa  and  in« 
fluenoe  they  expect  to  be  enriched  and  ezaltad. 
But  I  flrmly  hope,  that  on  this,  aa  on  eveiy 
other  occasion,  the  vindictive  malignity  of  yonr 
enemiea  will  recoil  with  redoubled  vengoanca 
upon  themselves,  and  prove  the  mora  certain 
sign  of  your  triumph.  Your  friends  and  aif  • 
portera  may  regret  vrith  uaCiigned  oofroir« 
tiiat  thia  long  threatened  event  should  (though 
fbr  a  time),  arrest  tiie  able,  fearleaa,  and  ardn* 
ous  eflbrts,  which  yon  have  personally  for  aa 
long  a  time  made,  in  the  cause  of  flraedom,  an4 
the  restitution,  in  these  despotic  rcgieni,  of 
tiiose  hallowed  rights  which  we  inherit  IVmn 
our  country,  our  birth,  and  our  laws.  Surely 
the  proud  spirit  of  England  will  Tindioate  the 
iiUariea  committed  in  thia  part  of  the  emplffa, 
and  puniah  with  severity  and  repnbation  tha 
persecution  which  you  have  sniiwvid.  Ilia  pub- 
lie  at  home  muat  view  with  horrar,  the  malevo* 
leoce  with  which  yvur  pursnera  have  at  lei^th 
eflfectad tiie  grand  object  of tbehr  pursuit;  whUo 
they  will  diacover,  in  the  turf  of  their  oppoal. 
tioo,  nothing  but  a  systematie  indulgence  of  tha 
baseat  passions  and  the  most  nneoroas  hate; 
the  maehinatioaa  of  men,  atitving  to  aasuaa  n 
virtue  when  they  have  it  not. 

"  I  have  traapaaaed  longer  than  I  intended 
upon  your  time.  With  oonfldence  do  I  hopa 
that  aoBM  meaanre  wffl  be  adopted  by  the  in. 
dependent  part  of  the  eomaiunity,  thoae  wba 
are  unfettered  by  Oovemment,  for  your  fa|. 
demniflcatioa,  aad  tiie  aaaertion  of  a  cansa 
which  ought  to  be  eonaiderad  of  general  pub- 
lie  interest,  tiiat  an  appeal  BMy  e  made  to 
Partlament  for  tiie  abolition  of  a  power  which 
Lord  Hastings  was  too  noUe  and  generous  to 
fmmk9t  and  H  minitgyl  t*  Hn  rtriML 
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with  the  most  mtnly  fortitode,  •gatnit  the 
united  voices  uf  hU  euHea^^aes ;  but  he  had 
tbared  the  friendship  and  the  intercoarse  of 
those  immortal  spiriU  (hat  live  in  Ihe  names 
of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke,  and  the  asso- 
ciation had  imbaed  him  too  deeply  with  thetr 
pafriotism,  to  suffer  him  to  submit  himself  to 
the  adoption  of  a  measore,  repugnant  to  our 
constitution,  revolting  to  nature,  and  degrading 
to  rcaaoD. 

^  It  is  only  necessary,  I  am  convinced,  for  a 
few  individuals  to  call  for  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  on  the  present  occasion,  to  gain 
tiie  support  of  those  who  have  remained  firm 
to  the  principles  of  the  Journal ;  since  they 
constitute,  without  doubt,  the  great  minority 
of  the  population  of  British  India.  If  it  be 
doQbtfol  whether  from  the  fear  of  proscription, 
from  which  some  have  already  suffered,  many 
persons  would  be  found  courageous  enough  to 
dare  to  declare  their  sentiments,  ether  means 
inay  be  adapted  to  avert  the  danger  of  pub- 
licity, that  shall  be  calculated  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  the  desired  object  Determination, 
and  seal  without  abatement,  are  all  that  ap- 
pear rectuisite,  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
cause,  to  which  you  have  so  long  devoted  your 
tfme  and  talents ;  and  for  the  degradation  of 
those  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  compass 
your  ruin.  A  hater  of  civil  and  religious  per- 
aecutioii  in  every  shape,  an  ardent  though 
humble  lover  of  mental  and  political  freedom, 
I  could  not  control  the  force  of  those  feelings 
which  have  induced  me  to  write  to  yon,  and 
in  the  sincerity  of  which  I  would  now  offer 
my  fervent  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and 
early  retnm  to  a  country  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  suecesafril  scene  of  your  manly  and 
energetic  efforts,  for  the  promotion  of  that 
pablio  spirit,  which  promises  in  due  time  to 
yield  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  /civilized  Go« 
vwmnient»'  •♦♦♦•• 

I  believe  that  the  feelings  here  expressed, 
are  ateoat  universal,  though  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  this  country  for  any  man  dependant 
on  the  Government  to  give  them  utterance  in 
bis  own  name.  I  can  oidy  say  that  it  would 
be  of  all  things  most  impniant  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  Englisbmen  in  India  on  this  mo- 
mentous question,  and  to  learn  ft«m  them  whe- 
ther they  do  not  deem  it  highly  desirable,  that 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  empow- 
ering the  sudden  and  forcible  seizure  and  ba- 
nishment of  any  Englishman  who  may  be  oh- 
noxious  to  the  Governor  General  for  the  time 
being,  should  be  repealed,  as  nnneceasary  to 
the  safety  of  the  stnte,  the  peace  of  (he  com- 
munity, or  the  happiness  and  interests  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  dangerous  and  liable  .(o 
perpetual  abuse.  In  Calcutta,  such  is  the 
enslaved  state  of  society,  and  the  awe  spread 
through  all  ranks  by  the  reign  of  terror,  that 
it  wni  be  difficult  to  find  ten  independent  men 
to  sign  a  petition  to  parliamrat  on  the  scd>Ject. 
In  the  interior  of  India^  th«  dl(Bc«lty  would 


perhaps  be  quite  as  great ;  and  yet  without 
this,  or  some  similar  erpreusions  of  the  general 
wishes  of  the  community  in  an  open  mamrr, 
it  would  he  easy  for  the  advocates  of  surnmary 
banishment,  few  as  they  are,  to  assert  that  the 
grneral  feeling  of  Englishmen  in  India  was 
farourable  to  the  existence  and  the  exercise  of 
the  power:— than  which,  if  It  be  penaitted  to 
be  said  without  public  contradiction,  a  greater 
libel  on  the  character  of  the  Company's  service 
at  large  could  rot  be  pronounced. 

I  have  little  more  to  add,  but  tiie  exprearion 
of  my  earnest  hope  that  the  public  of  India, 
who  have  so  long  and  so  steadily  honoured  my 
principles  with  their  support,  will  not  desert 
the  cause  I  advocate  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
when  beset  with  a  boat  of  fees.  I  leave  behind 
me  nearly  all  the  hopes  of  independence  that  I 
now  possess ;  but  even  these  hopes,  dear  as 
they  are  to  me  for  tfie  fake  of  others  rather  than 
myself,  I  would  willingly  abandon,  should  the 
cause  of  intellectual  freedom  be  maintained  by 
others  more  ardently  than  it  has  been  by  me. 
I  go  to  England,  becanse  I  am  driven  there  b^ 
force ;  but  I  pledge  myself  to  occupy  every  hour 
of  my  absence  that  can  be  devoted  to  tiiat  pur- 
pose, with  constant  reference  to  India  and  In- 
dian improvement.  I  may  or.  may  not  retnm ; 
but  if  I  should  see  India  again,  I  hope  to  be- 
hold it  free  from  the  odious  power  under  which 
I  am  now  banished  from  its  shores  ;  and  if  this 
wish  is  never  to  be  realized,  I  shall  at  least 
breathe  a  freer  atmosphere,  and  have  a  more 
unshackled  press  at  home  to  devote  to  the 
purposes  to  which  I  bare  adverted.  I  am 
gratefol  to  the  Indian  pubbe  at  large  for  the 
support  they  have  extended  to  me  through  so 
long  and  stormy  a  period ;  and  I  look  witi^ 
eonftdence  to  their  continnation  of  tiiat  support 
even  in  my  absence.  The  few  who  have  in- 
duhred  in  secret  and  sttU  masked  slanders  on 
my  private  character,  and  denunciation  of  my 
public  labonrs,*I  can  pity  and  forgive ;  and 
though  I  feel  myself  to  be  the  innocent  and 
injured  victim  of  a  pre-determiaatioatopwush 
and  destroy,  yet  the  only  revenge  I  dtall  seek 
is  to  prevent  the  same  curse  felling  on  drf 
heads  of  others.  I  can  pHy  and  forgive  even 
those  also  who  have  been  the  authors  of  my 
probable  ruin :  aad  I  can  safely  lay  my  band 
upon  my  heart,  and  say  I  leave  the  sbarea 
of  India  in  peace  with  all  mankind. 

Cmteutta.2         J.  S.  BUCKINGBAV. 
'Fekruarf  S3,  IMS. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
ceding Address  to  my  friends  and  supporters  in 
India,  I  made  arrangements  for  the  aale  of  aO 
my  private  property,  and  the  settlement  of  all 
my  pecuniary  afiairs,  which,  under  circum- 
stances of  so  hurried  a  nature,  could  not  be  ef- 
fected without  considerable  loss.  My  next  step 
was  to  Uke  such  measures  as  the  law  required^ 
p  eparatury  to  my  leaving  India,  ao  as  to  en- 
able me  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Adam  in  aa 
English  court  of  justice,  to  obtain  redteas  for 
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^  faafor;  fasUuned  by  the  arbitrary  banUb- 
fneiit  to  which  he  bad  sentenced  me.  With  a 
view  to  render  this  redress  as  dilBcolt  of  attain- 
ment as  possible,  and  thereby  to  protect  all  In- 
dian Ooremors  in  their  misconduct,  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  prosecution  ofa  Member  of 
Council,  in  an  Indian  court ;  and  before  any  pre- 
liminary proceedings  necessary  to  such  prose- 
cution in  England  can  be  entered  into  in  India, 
the  injured  party  is  compelled  to  enter  into 
«  bond,  with  other  sureties^  that  be  will  pro- 
secute to  the  issue,  though  subsequent  circum- 
stances may  show  him  that  the  lufluenoe  to 
^hich  he  is  opposed,  can  only  be  orercome  by 
a  fortune  equal  to  that  of  which  he  may  bare 
been  unjustly  deprived.  I  bad,  howerer,  a 
higher  object  in  Tiew  than  mer«  personal  w- 
dress.  I  wished  to  try  the  great  and  important 
question  in  a  British  court,  for  the  sake  of  all 
my  countrymen  in  India;  and  to  see  whether 
the  Legislature  of  England  would  conQrm  what 
appeared  to  most  men  in  that  country,  a  mon* 
strous  abuse  of  authority.  I  accordingly  pre- 
sented a  petition,  through  my  legal  adrisers,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  India ^  and  the  following 
is  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings  whkeh  took 
place  on  that  occasion : — 

SUPREME  CODRT  OF  CALCUTTA, 

Blarch  1, 1898. 
The  Court  proceeding  to  civil  bnsinesa, 
Mr.  Fergusson  rosetomore  that  the  affidayit  of 
1.  S.  Buckingham,  marked  with  the  letter  A,  and 
the  Petition  thereto  annexed,  be  read  and  filed, 
•nd  that  it  be  ordered  that  Notice  of  the  said 
Petition  and  Affidayit  be  served  on  the  Honour- 
able John  Adam,  OoTemor  General  in  and  for 
the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and 
that  the  complainant  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
a  bond  with  such  security  as  is  required  by  tlie 
ftatnte  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  eflec 
tnally  to  p«»sec«te  the  eomplaint.  The  Petition 
is  as  follows  :— 

To  the  Hon.  Sir  FRANCIS  MACNAGHTEN, 
Knight,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  ANTHONY  BCJL- 
LER,  Knight,  Jnstices  of  the  said  Supreme 
Court 

The  humble  Petition  of  JABA£S  SILK 
BUCKINGHAM,  late  Editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal, 

Showeth,— That  your  petitioner  has  lieea 
greatly  oppressed,  aggrieved,  and  ii^iured,  by 
«n  act  done  and  an  order  passed  by  the  Hon. 
iohn  Adam,  Governor  General,  in  and  for  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

That  your  petitioner  hath  fuUy  stated  his 
conptetot,  in  respect  of  the  premises  ia  the  affi- 
davit marked  A,  hereunto  annexed. 

That  your  petitioner  intends  to  prosecute 
««cb  his  complaint  againat  the  said  John  Adam, 
in  some  competent  court  in  Great  Britain. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays,  tbut 
your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  grant  to  your 
^tloner  an  order  Qt  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Orient,  Herald^  VoU  1,  App, 


Judicature  at  Fort  WiUiam  in  Bengal  aforesaid, 
compelling  the  said  John  Adam  to  produce  the 
copies  of  the  orders  or  order  passed  by  the  said 
Governor  General  in  Council,  depriving  your 
petitioner  of  his  licence  to  reside  in  this  country, 
and  also  all  correspondence  which  may  have 
passed  between  the  said  Governor  General  in 
Council,  and  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever 
touching  the  premises,  and  that  the  same  may 
be  authenticated  and  witnesiies  examined  in  this 
Honourable  Court,  upon  the  matter  of  the  said 
complaint,  and  on  behalf  of  yonr  petitioner, 
touching  the  same,  and  tfcat  the  depositions 
may  be  taken  down  in  writing,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  made 
•nd  passed  in  that  behalf  in  the  twenty-flrst 
year  of  tlie  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  yowr  petitioner  being  ready  and  will- 
ing to  enter  into  a  bond  and  to  give  such  secu- 
rity as  to  this  Honourable  Court  shall  seem 
meet  to  prosecute  the  said  complaint  in  such 
competent  Court  as  aforesaid,  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  And  your 
Petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

The  Affidavit  stated  that  Mr.  Buckfcagham 
the  plaintiff,  had  come  to  Calcutta,  with  a 
Ikeace  or  certificate  from  the  Hon.  Court  of 
Directors,  to  reside  in  India;  on  the  iWth  of 
which,  he  hod,  at  immense  labour  and  expense, 
«»tabUsbed  the  Calcutta  Journal,  on  iU  present 
footing,  in  which,  capital  was  vested  to  the 
amount  of  about  sicca  rupees  200,000;  and 
having  brought  out  part  of  his  family,  had 
made  very  expenrive  preparations  for  his  per- 
manent residence  in  India,  at  least  for  the  pe^ 
riod  of  six  or  seven  years,  with  a  view  to  th<e 
superintendence  of  tiiis  extensive  concern,  of 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  is  still  proprietor. 
It  then  stated  that  the  Honourable  John  Adam, 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  with  an  inr 
tent  to  injure  bim  (Mr.  Buckingham)  had  de- 
clared his  licence  void,  and  compelled  him  to 
break  up  his  private  estabUshment,  and  to  quit 
the  country,  to  the  great  risk  and  danger  of  b  is 
property,  and  concluded  with  expressing  his 
determination  to  prosecute  the  said  John  Adam 
at  law,  in  some  competent  court  in  Great 
Britain. 

llie  Court  having  aswnted  to  tbe  motion, 
Mr.  Bacldngham  was  bound  over  with  c<mipe- 
tent  sureties  in  ttie  sum  of  sieca  rupees  19,000, 
to  prosectite  in  England. 

Immediately  after  this  proceeding,  I  embark- 
ed from  India,  having  been  assured  by  my 
legal  advisers,  that  the  documents  and  evidence 
alluded  to  in  the  Petition,  would  be  immedi- 
i^tely  prepared  and  sent  to  England  by  the  first 
ship  ^at  should  f<41ow  me.  My  object  in  quit- 
ting India  before  these  could  be  obtained,  was 
to  arrive  home  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
in  order  to  eonault  counsel  in  England,  and 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  whatever 
measures  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to  pur^ 
snp.  I  arrived  in  London  in  the  month  M 
July  1823,  and  waited  until  the  month  of  8^ 
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teubcr  without  bearing  from  my  lej^al  adviserT 
in  Calcalta  ;  but  the  question  of  my  banishment 
haying  Already  become  a  topic  of  discussion  in 
the  leading  Journals  of  this  country,  T  thought 
It  right  to  break  the  silence  I  bad  up  to  that 
period  maintained,  and  accordingly  addressed 
the  following  letters  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Con> 
trol,  to  which  their  respectiTe  answers  are  an- 
anxed:— 

1*0  the  Hon.  the  COURT  of  DfRECTORS  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

Honourable  Sirs,—!  was  unwilling  to  intrude 
tnyself  prematurely  on  the  notice  of  your  Hon. 
Court,  until  sufficient  time  should  have  elapsed 
for  all  its  members,  collectively  and  individu- 
ailly,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  parUculars 
of  the  alleged  offence  for  which  my  licence  to 
reside  in  India  was  annulled  by  Mr.  Adam, 
the  AcUng  Governor  General,  in  February  last. 
As  I  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
p«iod  is  now  arrived  when  your  H<Hionrable 
Court  is  in  full  possession  of  the  merits  of  the 
ease,  I  think  it  proper  to  address  yon  withoat 
fartiier  delay  on  the  subject. 

My  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  I  have  been 
lAade  to  suffer  a  most  grievous  punishment  for 
a  very  slight  offence ;  and  that  my  banishment 
firom  India  must  have  already  produced  to  my 
affairs  in  that  country,  more  than  sufficient  evil, 
eompared  with  what  might  be  due  to  the  fault 
Udd  to  my  charge. 

My  request  is,  that  your  Honourable  Court 
i^ill  take  this  case  into  your  earliest  coiisidera- 
tion,  and  grant  me  a  licence  to  return  to  India, 
there  to  pursue  my  lawful  occupation  as  Editor 
of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  without  being  again 
liable  to  banishment  Arom  the  country  at  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Governor  General 
hi  Council,  but  guaranteed  in  the  safety  of  my 
future  residence  in  India,  subject  only  to  the 
laws  as  administered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  established  in  Bengal  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  maintaining  to  the  British  in- 
habitants of  that  Presidency,  ^e  firee  enjoy- 
ment of  their  legal  rigbu. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

LofuToii,  fiTcpl.  9, 1«». 

To  Mr.  J.  8.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Etut  India  House,  Sept.  17,  iaS3. 
6ir,<— I  have  laid  before  tbe  Court  of  Dirvc- 
tors  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  your  letter  of 
the  3d  instant,  requesting  a  licence  to  return  to, 
and  reside  in  India,  and  I  am  commanded  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  Court  do  not  think  fit  to 
comply  with  your  request.    I  am,  ftc. 

J.  DART,  Secretary. 

To  the  PRESIDENT  and  MEMBERS  of  the 

Board  of  C<nitroI. 
Honourable  Sirs,— In  conformity  with  the 
provision  made  by  the  statute,  63  Geo.  III.  cap. 
165,  sect  33, 1  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for 


the  information  of  your  Hooovrable  Bo«r^, 
copies  of  an  application  made  by  me  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
for  permission  to  return  to  India,  under  tfie  cir- 
cumstances therein  described,  with  their  reply  ; 
and  I  have  to  request  that  your  Bosoorable 
Board  will  exercise  the  powers  granted  to  yoa 
by  Parliament,  to  providing  me  with  that  autho- 
rity to  return  to,  and  reside  in  India,  which  the 
Court  of  Directors  have  refused. 

I  have  tbe  honour  to  he,  &c. 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 
IrMMfen,  StpL  Se,  1823. 

To  Mr.  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,~In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  90th  in- 
stant, addressed  to  the  Commissioners  fw  the 
AflUrs  of  India,  I  am  directed  by  tbe  Board  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  application  which  yoa 
lately  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  permission  to  proceed  to 
^ndia,  was  duly  laid  before  them  by  the  Court, 
together  with  the  decision  of  the  Court  there- 
upon, in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
33d  sect  of  the  act  63  Geo.  III.  cap.  165;  and 
that  the  Board  have  not  thought  fit  to  issue  any 
directions  thereupon. 

I  am.  Sir,  6w.. 

W.  P.  COURTENAY. 

IniU  Board,  Sept.  S7, 1823. 

After  such  replies  as  these,  no  hope  could  be 
entertiUned  of  being  able  to  procure  redress  firom 
these  bodies ;  and  proceedings  at  law  were  ac- 
cordingly instituted  against  Mr.  John  Adam, 
the  Governor  General  of  India.  In  a  coDsnlta- 
tion  with  the  counsel  retained  for  this  prosecu- 
tion, it  was  found  that  without  tbe  documents 
and  evidence,  which  were  promised  to  be  sent 
fh>m  India,  and  a  bond  fVom  Mr.  Adam  to  ap- 
pear by  his  attorney  to  answer  tiie  complaint 
which  I  was  bound  to  prosecute  in  England,  we 
could  not  proceed.  I  have  waited  up  to  this 
period  (the  end  of  December,  1823)  without 
hearing  a  single  line  from  my  I^;ai  adviiters  in 
Calcutta :  and  the  lafst  advices  ftrnm  that  city, 
dated  on  the  16th  of  August,  nearly  six  m<mtha 
after  I  left  the  country,  make  no  mention  of  any 
effort  having  been  made  to  obt^n  tbe  evidence 
required.  AU  this  is  at  present  inexplicable; 
for  although  my  Indian  solicitor  is  since  dead, 
and  thejunior  counsel  was  ill  when  the  last  ad" 
vicei  came  away,  yet,  the  senior  eoonsd  in  tho 
cause  was  in  high  health  and  spirits.  It  is  true, 
that  he  had  been  made  Advocate  General,  under 
the  temporary  government  of  Mr.  Adam,  and  ia 
consequence  of  this  promotion  to  office,  was 
numbered  among  tiie  warmest  of  his  admirers, 
going  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
this  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  soUcitiBg  him 
to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  flatterers  by  sitting 
for  his  picture,  to  be  suspended  in  some  conspi* 
cnous  public  building  at  Calcutta!  and  this  too, 
after  having  argued  against  the  measure  of  Mr. 
Adam  for  Ucensbig  the  Indian  press,  as  if  it 
were  a  tyrannical  act  of  a  most  tyraanical  g<»- 
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vernment,  declarinc  it  to  be  contrary  to  law 
and  an  iufringement  of  the  just  rights  ancl  priri- 
leges  of  Englithmen !  lliis  change  it  anfbr- 
titnately  too  true :  bat  whether  it  can  hare 
had  any  effect  in  suspending  the  proceedings  in 
India,  and  whether  it  may  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  total  silence  of  the  leading  coansel  and 
his  colleagues  in  this  cause,  from  not  tne  of 
whom  have  I  ever  received  a  line  since  I  quitted 
the  country,  the  English  reader  must  judge  for 
himself. 

I  may  mention  one  striking  instance  of  the 
power  which  the  Indian  Government  can  and 
do  exercise  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  which 
will  help  to  form  the  Judgment  as  to  what 
they  are  likely  to  do  in  similar  cases.  When  I 
was  about  to  leave  the  country,  being  de^iroas 
of  placing  my  property  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  legal  gentleman,  I  had  an  interview 
with  one  in  all  respects  worthy  of  my  choice,  to 
whom  1  offered  a  salary  and  a  residence  nearly 
equal  to  10001.  a  year,  merely  to  cast  an  eye 
over  my  concern,  and  to  see  that  it  was  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  should  support  its 
fbrmer  character,  without  being  at  the  pains  tq 
write  any  thing  for  my  paper,  unless  he  felt 
disposed  to  do  so.  The  offer  waa  accepted ;  but 
afterwards  made  subject  to  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  among  friends  as  to  how  far  certain  other 
preepects  of  professional  emolument  would  be 
affected  by  such  acceptance.  To  this  contin- 
gency I  readily  yielded  j  and  the  result  was, 
that  an  indirect  intimation  was  given,  by  some 
of  the  persons  then  in  authority,  that  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Calcutta  Journal  would  destroy 
this  gentleman's  prospects  in  another  quarter : 
but  that  if  he  declined  such  connexion,  certain 
good  things  within  their  power  to  confer  might 
be  expected  by  him.  He  IVankly  stated  the  case 
to  me  i  and  I  as  flrankly  cancelled  all  that  had 
passed,  not  wishing  to  form  an  obstacle  to  his 
advancement  He  trusted  those  who  inspired 
him  with  these  false  hopes ;  and  relinquished 
the  certainty  of  the  present,  for  what  he  deemed 
the  brighter  prospect  of  the  future.  But  those 
in  whom  he  trusted,  deceived  him :  they  effected 
their  purpose  by  depriving  me  of  his  assistance ', 
and  when  the  place  to  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  look  for  his  reward  became  vacant, 
they  gave  it  to  another ! 

This  is  one  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  power  of  men  in  authority  in  India,  may  be 
used  to  deter  persouM  from  doing  what  they 
would  otherwise  deem  their  duty.  The  follow- 
ing ia  another  instance :  the  eloquent  advocate 
•f  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India,  who  had 
been  my  leading  counsel  in  every  case  in  which 
I  have  been  engaged  in  that  country,  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  select  parties  at  Oovem- 
meut-house,  before  he  undertook  my  defence 
against  the  Six  Secretaries,  in  their  prosecution 
of  me  for  libel :  but  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  ability  of  his  defence,  the  integrity  of  the 
jury,  and  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  1  was  ac- 
quitted, he  was  no  longer  considered  eligible  to 
be  invited  to  these  select  parties,  and  was  not 


asked  accordingly.  No  man  eYeir  expressed 
himself  more  ardently  as  a  flriend  to  a  free  presa 
in  India,  than  this  distingaithed  lawyer,  whe- 
ther in  public  or  in  private ;  yet  he  signed  a 
complimentary  address  to  Lord  Hastings,  who 
had  perpetually  restrained  tKat  freedom }  setting 
up  as  his  excuse,  to  thoae  who  taxed  him  with 
this  inconsistency,  that  he  did  it  merely  to 
evince  his  indifference  to  the  personal  n^lcct 
that  had  been  shown  him  in  high  quarters !  No 
man  in  India  ever  expressed  himself  in  stronger 
terms  o(  disapprobation  towards  Mr.  Adam*a 
measure  for  putting  new  fetters  on  the  press,  than 
this  ornament  of  the  Indian  bar;  and  before  I 
quitted  Calcutta  he  pledged  himself  to  use  hit 
best  efforts  to  forward  my  cause,  in  procuring  for 
me  all  the  documents  and  evidence  necessary 
to  my  successfHil  prosecution  of  Mr.  Adam  in 
England.  But  since  I  left  that  country  I  have 
not  received  a  line  firom  any  of  my  legal  ad- 
visers on  the  subject :  I  have  not  even  beard  oi 
any  motion  made  by  them  in  Court  for  ttis 
purpose.  I  have  heard  only  that  the  leading 
counsel  has  become  a  servant  of  the  Indian 
Government,  under  the  very  man  whose  mea- 
sures he  so  forcibly  denounced ;  and  that  he 
has  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to 
wait  upon  this  individual,  to  beg  the  favour  of 
his  sitting  for  his  picture,  to  gratify  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta!  over  whom  he  had  ruled 
but  for  a  few  months,  and  in  which  short  space 
he  had  banished  one  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  insulted  all  the  rest  by  declaring  them 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  that  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion which  the  humblest  member  of  the 
community  may  command  as  his  birthright  in 
England.  Had  a  needy  man,  to  whom  money 
was  an  object,  acted  thus,  it  might  have  been 
capable  of  solution;  but  the  genfleman  here 
spoken  of  possesses  immense  wealth,  and  is 
in  receipt  of  ten  times  more  than  his  habits  of 
life  require.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  love 
of  money  that  has  effected  this  change ;  nei- 
ther can  it  be  love  of  fame,  for  he  had  many 
years  before  filled  the  post  of  Advocate  Ge- 
neral, and  was  already  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession at  the  bar  of  India.  I  repeat,  that  it  is 
to  me  inexplicable.  But  feeling,  as  I  ever 
have  done,  and  ever  shall  do,  a  warm  and 
lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  my  countrymen  in 
India,  as  well  as  in  the  welfiune  of  the  natives  % 
of  that  neglected  country,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  state,  that  the  delay  which  has  hitherto 
arisen  in  the  trial  of  this  great  question, 
(*  whether  a  Governor  Geneial  for  the  time 
being  can  banish  whom  he  pleases,  and  for  any 
cause  that  his  caprice  may  suggest,''  has  not 
been  occasioned  by  any  neglect  of  mine,  but  is 
wholly  attributable  to  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  India,  and  the  neglect  of  thoseT 
intrusted  with  the  cause  in  that  country  to 
furnish  me  with  the  documents  and  evidence 
prayed  for  in  the  petition,  and  engaged  to  be 
procured  by  them.  1  re^pvt  this  evil,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  explaining  its  cause ;  bat 
having  already  expended  a  large  sum  in  India 
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•ad  EoftlAad,  in  the  prMPCutioo  of  this  mflhir 
on  public  gra«ads  akmcs  {Utr  I  caanot  oDtertain 
th«  fHghtett  liopes  of  priTAle  or  perMnal  bene- 
Al  from  it»  iMoe,)  and  being  vrUWug  to  expend 
stUl  niore»  aa-  well  aa  to  derote  my  time  and 
Inbov  to  ita  prograas,  I  am  beond,  from  a  Jmst 
regard  to  mj  own  repntation,  and  ent  of  gra- 
timda  to  the  pablie  of  tndta,  whom  I  sball 
alwiajra  regard  as  my  friends,  to  show  tbat  I 
have  done  ail  ia  my  power  to  promote  their  la- 
tereats.  If,  ia  so  doing,  I  baye  been  com- 
pelled to  show  in  what  quarters  they  have  been 
negleeted,  tide  contingency  ia  nnavoidabley  and 
no  one  can  lament  it  more  sincerely  than  my- 

•air. 

I  may  edd,  in  conckision,  tbat  as  soon  as  tbe 
hutelUgeaee  reached  England  of  the  late  law 
passed  ia  India  for  lioensing  the  press,  I  re- 

UndonfDtc.  30, 1823. 


tained  counsel  for  tbe  purpose  of  appealing 
against  it,  conformably  to  the  statu  te  13  Geo.  IIT. 
cap.  63,  sect  36.  In  the  prosecution  of  these 
important  objects,  I  am  unsupported  and  alone ; 
but  I  am  too  deeply  and  sincerely  interested 
In  the  happiness  of  the  enslaved  people  of 
India,  to  suffer  any  occasion  of  promoting 
tiieir  welfare  to  paxs  unheeded,  though  I 
should  stand  like  the  solitary  palm-tree  in  the 
Desert,  without  a  companion  near  me.  They 
who  know  not  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  what 
the  mind  and  heart  alike  pronounce  to  be  a 
doty,  may  wonder  at  what  (hey  will  deem  hope- 
less and  unprofitable  perseverance ;  butall  those 
to  whom  this  pleasure  is  familiar,  will  know, 
that  however  the  **  world**  may  scorn  such 
efforts,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  my  own 
reward. 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 


THE    EXD. 


B.  Bentley,  Bolt  Court^  I'ltttStreff- 
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